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PREFACE^ 


^ Tho fifth issue of The Indian Year Book ib ibbucd a little later tl’An tl 
t^nrlier editions. For this the Editor would ask immunity. Tho Year. Boc 
is baaed so far as possible on ojficial publications, so that there can bo 
^estion of the accuracy of the figures which it. contains. The publication oi 
Indian Trade Review was delayed this year and, owing to the great import^ 
anoe of the questions dealt with in that return, which affect many sections fsf^ 
the Year Book, it was tho,ught desirable to await it? issue, even at the coat 
disappointing readers for a few weeks. 


Special attention has Ijeeu given to quest ion« arising out of tho war. Tn soraeV 
^‘Aspects the information given is neco'-sarih' incomplotr ; for instance, the secre^^l 
^diich veiled the operations of the Indian Army and tho military preparations 
lis country has not been onlircly k moved. But whetoAcr aconratc informatii^.'. 

'Hi * • 

iJras Available it is reflected in this issue, botlx under the eencvi^l sfetions, 
that which deals with India and the War. 




.ftominencB has also been given to the political questions of tho day. Tl^f- 
Report in which the Viceroy and Sir. Montagu, thc^ceretary of State for India, 
ramed their proposals fox; the constitutional development of India is fully summi^ 
'iced, as also the conclusions of tWb various coniorenec." which considered thw 


Jrcheifio—tho specia^Bcssiona of the Indian National Congress and the Mofile];a# 
^^aguo; the conference of the members of the Moderate Party; and the 
blutions ol^tlib Indian National Congress and of the Moslem League whic^ 
trere held in BcUii in December 1918. 




Inrosponse to the request of several snbscribeis we have included in thii^ 
dition a brief Indian Whs's Who. This Section will be expanded ihTulur^ 
dilions as tho n^‘ecs.'<ai’j' information is accumulated and war preoccupation^ 
„ re reduced. 


:% 




&■ 


The thanks of tho Editor a"e in special measure due lo the able contributor^ 
Uo uraid the premising work (M-easioned by the war Itave continued to give, hirij,; 
heir invaluable assistniiee. 


THE EDJTOB." 
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• • 

4 

IfODdny 

• • 

6 

Tueeday 

• • 

C 

Wedunday 

« 

7 

nmzeday 

• s 

h 

Friday 

• • 


Saturday 

• • 

10 

Sunday 

• » 

11 

Monday 

• e 

12 

Tueeday 

■ • 

i:< 

Wednesday 

• • 

14 

SbnxBday 

e • 

15 

Friday 

• • 

16 

Sotarday 

« « 

17 

Sunday 

• * 

18 

Monday 

• e 

*19 

Tuesday 

■ • 

20 

Wednesday 

• * 

21 

Thmsday 

• ■ 

22 

Friday 

• • 

23 

Saturday 

a e 

24 

Sunday 

e e 

25 

Monday 

a n 

26 

Tuesday 

• a 

27 

Wednesday 

e « 

28 

Tbnnday 

• • 

20 

Friday 

a e 

30 

Saturday 

• a 

31 



- 


Day of 

i- 

gftfean Time. 

tho 

Year. 

Snorlee. 

A.u;. 

Snnset. 

{ r.11. 


H. 

u. 

n. 

X. 

121 

6 

11 

M 

4 

1 

122 

C 

li 

7 

I 

12.2 

6 

10 

7 

1 

124 

6 

10 

7 

.> 

125 

0 

9 

7 

2 

12C 

6 

9 

7 

2 

127 

6 

h 

7 

s 

128 

<1 

8 

7 

3 

120 

0 

i 

7 

3 

1:1(1 

6 

i 

7 

1 

I'il 

6 

(1 

7 

4 


« 




i:i2 

6 

6 

7 

4 



• 



1S3 

C 

•'» 

p* 

t 

5 

134 

6 

5 

i 

• 5 

133 

6 

5 

7 

(> 

136 

(• 

4 

7 

6 

1C7 

6 

4 

7 

6 


e 




138 

6 

4 

7 

7 

i::o 

6 

3 

7 

7 

140 

6 

3 

7 

7 

141 

6 

■ » 

7 

8 

142 

6 

2 

7 

8 

143 

6 

2 

7 

9 

144 

6 

0 

md 

7 

9 

145 

6 

2 

7 

0 

146 

6 

1 

7 

10 

147 

6 

0 

7 

10 

148 

0 

1 

7 

11 

149 

6 

1 

7 

11 

130 

6 

1 

7 

11 

151 

G 

1 

7 

12 









Moon'e 

Siin*H 



Dedino* 

True 

Noon. 

^aat 

Noon. 

tlon 

1 at Mean 

1 Noon. 

H. 

X. 

D. 

N. 

y.x. 


0 0 

0 

36 

1-07 

14 45 

u 

30 

2*07 

IS 4 

u 

36 

3*07 

15 22 

0 

36 

4*07 

15 40 

0 

35 

.5*07 

15 5? 

0 

35 

6*07 

16 14 

0 

35 

7'07 

16 31 

u 

35 

4M)7 

10 48 

u 

35 

9*07 

17 5 

(1 

35 

10’1)7 

17 21 

u 

35 

11*07 

17 37 

0 

35 

13*07 

17 :>2 



• 


0 

35 

13*07 

IS 7 

0 

35 

14*07 

18 22 

0 

35 

15*07 

18 37 

0 

::3 

16*07 

18 51 

I 

0 

35 

17*07 

19 5 

0 

35 

18*07 

19 19 

u 

35 

19*07 

19 32 

0 

■y«F 

20*07 

10 46 

0 

35 

21*07 

J» 58 

0 

35 

22*07 

20 10 

0 

35 

23*07 

20 23 

0 

35 

^24*07 

TO 34 

0 

35 

26*07 

20 40 

0 

35 

26*07 

20 57 

0 

36 

27*07 

21 7 

0 

36 

28*07 

21 17 

0 

36 

29*07 

21 27 

0 

36 

0*76 

21 37 

0 

36 

1*75 

21 46 


... . 

•• - M 

« 


5 



Phases of the Moon^UNE 30 Dais. 


i FimQuarIn .... Slli, Sh. PU. l C QlUttPt Uh. 2’9m. 4.nt. 

O Fall Moon . 1 Uh, Oli, P.vr. { • Now Moon ....2rtth, 32*Cin. 


Day of the Week. 

1 

Day of 
tlio 

Month. 

Day of 1 
tho , 
"Soar. ' 

• M 

Huunse. 

AM. 

1 

ean ^rae. 

Boneet. 
VM. 1 

r 

True 

Noon. 

1 

• 

Moon’a 

■Aneat 

Noon. 

• 

Son's 
D^Hna. * 
Moo 
at Moon 
Noon. 





H. 

K. 

H. 

M. 

1 

n. K. 1 

p.n. 

1 

D. 

N 

Q 

• 

Sanday 

• . 

1 

152 

« 

1 

7 

12 

0 

.36 1 

2-75 

n 

53 

Mtmday 

m • 

2 

163 

G 

1 

7 

12 

0 

.16 1 

3'75 

22 

J 

Tuesday 

• • 


134 

I) 

1 

pa 

i 

13 

0 

37 

4*76 

22 

11 

Wednesday 

a a 

4 

15'i 

6 

1 

7 

1.; 

0 

37 

5*75 

21 

10 

nranday 

a a 

» 

T.6 1 

0 

1 

7 

14 

0 

i7 

6*73 

22 

20 

Friday 

a a 

0 

157 ' 

t> 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

7*73 

22 

33 

Satoiday 

a a 

e* 

4 

15K 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

17 

• 

S*73 

22 

30 

Sunday 

a * 

s 

1 »<» 

(• 

1 

7 

1 1 

1 

0 

17 1 

0*73 

22 

43 

Monday 

a a 

'» 

ICO 

0 

1 

7 

1.3 

0 

38 1 

10*7.3 

22 

31 

Tnenday 

a • 

li) 

ICl 

0 

1 

e* 

*. 

1.3 

0 

38 1 

i 

11*73 

22 

50 

Wednesday 

V 

11 

102 


1 

• 

7 

10 

0 

38 

12*73 

21 

1 

Thntsday 

a • 

12 

103 1 

1 

0 

1 1 

s* 

t 

16 

u 

18 

13 73 

23 

3 

Friday 

a • 

13 

104 

•a 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

14*7.3 

23 

0 

Satoiday 

a • 

14 1 

165 ' 

• 

0 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

13*75 

23 

13 

Sonday 

a a 

11 

100 

0 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

16 73 

23 

16 

Monday 

a a 

1C 

167 

1 

c 

1 

9 

17 

0 

30 

17*7.3 

23 

10 

Tuesday 

a • 

1" ^ 

108 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

30 

18*7- 

23 

21 

Wednesday 

a a 

18 

100 

6 

» 

7 

18 

0 

39 

19*75 

23 

23 

Thntsday 

a a 

10 

170 

G 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

20*7.3 

23 

26 

Friday 

a 0 

20 

ITl 

0 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

21*7.3 

13 

20 

Satorday 

a a 

21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

22*7.3 

23 

47 

Sunday 

* a 

22 

173 

6 

3 

7 

10 

0 

40 

23*75 

23 

27 

Miondoy 

a. 

23 

171 

A 

S 

» 

7 

10 

0 

40 

24*7.3 

23 

27 

Tuesday 

a a 

24 

175 

0 

3 

7 

i 

10 

0 

41 

23*73 

23 

27 

Wednesday 

a a 

23 

170 

A 

3 

1 

7 

19 

0 

41 

26*75 

23 

26 

^linaday 

a a 

20 

177 

6 

•it 

> 

7 

19 

0 

41 

27*75 

23 

24 

'j^tlday 

a n 

27 

178 

A 

4 

7 

10 

0 

41 

28-7.3 

21 

2! 

Saturday 

a • 

28 

179 

1 

A 

4 

; 

20 

0 

42 

0*43 

23 

20 

Sunday 

a a 

20 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

1*12 

23 

IS 

Monday 

a a 

30 

181 

G 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

2*4.1 

23 

15 


*■ F 


A « 













Phases of the Mocm^AUGUST 31 Days*. 


) Vtrst Quarter. 

• a a a 4dlp 

]h. 41*. 

'■m. A.M. j 

■€ 

Last Qnaitei 

M> 

a a a a 

18tb;'0b. S6*lni. P.lt. 

O Full Moon 


mil 

11b. O’." 

lll^r V 

V. 

A 

flew M 

non . 


7’1m. PJU. 











a_ 1* - 



1 

i Day of 

1 Pay ot 

r ■ 

1 Mean Time. 

a 



J 

1 Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina* 

Pay of the Week. 

the 

' Month. 

1 the 

I Year. 

1 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

I True 
j Koon. 

1 Age at 

1 Boon. 
i 

tion 
at Mean 
Boon. 





H. 

K. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

B. 




. 





p.ir. 


• * 

ftiday 

• a 

1 

213 

6 

15 

7 

1.6 

0 

45 

. ft-8 

18 IS 

Saturday 

• * 

2 

214 


^9 


14 

m 

45 

6*8 

18 8 

Sunday 

• a 

3 

215 



m 

14 

0 

45 

7*8 

17 43 

Monday 

• a 

4 

210 



7 

13 

D 

45 

8*8 

17 32 

Toeaday 

a a 


217 

6 

16 

ea 

4 

13 

0 

45 

9*8 

17 10 

Wednesday 

a a 

6 

218 

0 

17 

7 

! 

12 

0 

45 

mm 

17 0 

Thursday 

• • 

7 

210 

6 

17 

I 7 

12 

II 

44 

11*8 

10 44 

Mday 

« 

8 

220 

6 

17 

7 

11 

D 

44 

12*S 

10 27 

Saturday 

a 

a 

22i 

U 

IK 

7 

11 

% 

0 

44 

13*8 

16 10 

Sunday 

a 

lU 

222 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

14*8 

15 53 

Monday 

a 

11 


0 

18 

7 

0 

0 

44 

15*8 

IS 30 

Toeaday 

a • 

12 

224 

m 

19 

«a 

4 


D 

44 

16-« 

15 18 

Wednesday 

a a 

13 

22r> 

ti 

10 

7 

8 

0 

44 

17*8 

15 0 

Thursday 

a a 

14 

22i: ' 


JO 

7 

8 

0 

43 

18*8 

14 42 

Mday 

a • 

15 

227 

c 

20 

7 

4 

II 

43 

19*8 

14 24 

Saturday 

a • 

16 

*228 

6 


7 

6 

H 

43 

20*8 

14 8 

Sunday 

a a 

17 

220 

6 

20 

7 

% 

6 

0 

43 

21*8 

13 46 

Monday 

a • 

18 

230 

6 

20 

7 

5 

D 

43 

22’S 

13 27 

Toeaday 

a a 

10 

231 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

4!: 

23*8 

13 8 

Wednesday 

a a 

20 

232 

6 

21 

7 

4 


42 

24*8 

12 48 

Thursday 

a a 

, 21 

233 

6 

21 

7 


0 

42 

25*8 

12 29 

Friday 

a a 

22 

234 

C 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

26*8 

12 0 

Saturday 

a • 

23 

235 

6 

21 

7 

1 

B 

42 

27*8 

11 49 

Suudii^ 

*• 

24 

236 

6 

22 

7 

1 

P 

41 

28*8 

11 30 

Monday 

a a 

25 

2.37 

6 

22 

7 

. 0 

P 

41 

29*8 

11 8 

Tncsday 

a a 

26 

238 

6 

22 

6 

59 

D 

41 

0*06 

10 43 

Wednesday 

a a 

27 

230 

6 

22 


59 

n 

40 

1*06 

10 27 

Thursday 

a 

28 

240 

6 

23 

6 

58 



2*63 

10 6 

Friday 

a a 

29 

241 

« 

23 

6 

57 


40 

8*65 

9 45 

Saturday 

a * 

80 

242 



6 

56 

u 

40 

4*06 

9 24 

Sunday. 

a a 

31 



23 

6 

66 

0 

39 

6*65 

9 2 














.VhasMsisi of the Moon—^PTEMBEft 30 Days. 


y Ftnt QiuiiEer.2nd, 7h. 5l’9in. P.K. I C Lost Qaarter ....17th, sh. l'7ui. a.m. 

p FoUlSiMni* . 1 . .'...lOtb, 9h. 24*;)m. a.m. t O Now Moon.24t]i, Ulh. 3‘Oin. P.M. 

• f 




Day of 

1 

Day of 

*_ 

Mean Time. 


1 

! 

Moon’s \ 

Sun’s 
Declina* 
iion 
at Mean 
Noon. 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

a 

the 

Year. ; 

» 

Sunrise. 

AJi. 

Sunset 

P.M. 

True 1 
Noon. 1 

\ Age at 
Noon. 

1 



1 

1 

1 


H. 

M. 

H. 

H. 

H. M. 
P.1E. 

D. 

N. 

D d 

Monday 

• » 

1 

244 

6 

23 

6 

55 

6 

30 

6-65 

8 41 

Tneaday 

e a 

2 

246 

6 

24 

6 

64 

0 

39 

7-66 

8 19 

Wednesday 

e a 

8 

246 

6 

24 

6 

58 

0 

88 

8-65 

7 67 

Tbnnday 


4 

247 

6 

24 

6 

52 

0 

38 

9-65 

7 ,35 

Friday 

1 

« • ^ 

6 

248 

6 

24 

G 

51 

0 

38 

10-65 

7 13 

Saturday 

1 

• el 

1 

r> 

249 

6 

24 

6 

fiO 

0 

:>7 

11-05 

6 51 

Sunday 

1 

a ■ 1 

7 


6 


6 

.’lO 

0 

37 

12-65 

6 28 

Monday 

..! 

8a 

2.61 

6 

25 

6 

10 

0 

37 

13-65 

6 6 

Tneaday 

• • 

U 

252 

6 

25 ! 

6 

48 

6 

36 

i 34-65 

5 44 

Wednesday 

a • 

in 

253 

6 

25 

6 

47 

0 

36 

15-65 

5 21 

Thnrsd^r 

a • 

11 

264 

• 

25 

6 

46 

0 

36 

16-65 

4 58 

Frid^r 

• • 

12 

255 

6 

26 ' 

6 

45 

0 

35 

47*65 

4 35 ' 

Satnxday 

• • 

13 

266 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

35 

38-05 

4 IS 

Sunday 

a s 

14 

257 

6 

26 

«* 

6 

43 

6 

35 

19-65 

3 50 

Uond^ 

■ • 

16 

258 

6 

26 

6 

43 

• 0 

34 

29*66 

f 

3 27 

Tuesday 

• t 

16 

250 

6 

26 

6 

42 

0 

84 

21-65 

3 4 

Wednesday 

• * 

17 

2U0 

if 

2*‘, 

6 

41 

0 

33 

22-65 

2 40 

Xhnndqr 

« • 

.IS 

261 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

33 

23-65 

2 17 

Friday 

■ a 

19 

262 

6 

27 

6 

39 

0 


21‘6.'i 

1 54 

Batmday 

• » 

20 

263 

6 

m7 

6 

:'>K 

0 

33 

25-65 

1 31 

Sunday 

■ • 

21 

204 

6 

27 

6 

37 

0 

33 

26-65 

1 7 

Monday 

« a 

aw as 

266 

0 

27 

6 

36 

6 

32 

27-65 

0 44 

Tuesday 

• a 

23 

266 

6 

27 

6 

36 

6 

31 

28-65 

*0 21 

Wednesday 

■ ■ 

24 

267 

6 

2S 

6 

35 

6 

31 

*0-11 

0 12 . 

Thusday 

a » 

■26 

268 

6 

28 

6 

34 

6 

31 

l-ll 

U -26 

yuday 

a • 

26 

269 

6 

28 

6 

33 

0 

30 

2*11 

0 49 

Saturday 

• • 

27 

270 

6 

28 

6 

82 

0 

30 

3-11 

1 13 

Sunduy 

a a 

28 

271 

6 

28 

6 

31 

0 

30 

4-11 

1 36 

Monday 

a a 

29 

272 

6 

20 

6 

3.0 

0 

20 

6-11 

2 0 • 

Tneaday 

• • 

36 

273 

6 

29 

6 

26 

6 

29 

oni 

2 2-J 

s 





biases of the Moon—zOCTOMEft 81 Days. «. 


y Blni Quarter.... 2nd, 2 b. 7’2ni. p.k. € Lart Quarter,... letb, 10&. 34‘7m. a.M. 
O Foil Moon.7th, Oh. d‘6m. pjii. • New Moon.2itli^ •Sb. 9‘0m. kM* 




1 

; Day of 

j 

Day of 


1 

Mean Time. 

. 



1 »■ 

; Moon’s 

Sun's 

Dedlna- 

Day of Qie Week. 

the 

1 Month. 

tlie 

Year. 

Snorise. 

A.K. 

Sunset. 

FJI. 

' True 
i Noon. 

j Noon. 

1 • 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 





U. 

M. 

B. 

K. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S. 









F.M. 


0 y 

; Wedseaday 

•• 

1 

274 

6 

20 

G 

29 

0 

28 

7*11 

2 47 

Ihuteday 

• • 

2 

275 

6 

29 

8 

28 

0 

28 

8*11 

3 10 

lUday 

m • 

3 

276 

6 

20 

6 

27 

0 

28 

9*11 

3 33 

Saturday 


4 

277 

6 

30 

e 

2G 

0 

28 

10*11 

3 56 

Suaday 


5 

278 

6 

30 

6 

25 

0 

27 

11.U 

4 21 

Monday 

• • 

6 

270 

e 

30 

6 

24 

0 

27 

12*11 

4 43 

Tuesday 

* a 

7 

280 

6 

30 

6 

23 

0 

27 

13*11 

6 6 

Wednesday 

a e 

S 

281 

6 

30 

6 

23 

0 

27 

14*11 

5 tt9 

Thursday 

• • 

9 

282 

6 

31 

6 

oo 

0 

4 

26 

16*11 

5 ;i2 

Friday 


lU 

233 

6 

31 

6 

21 

0 

20 

16*11 

6 15 

Saturday 


11 

264 

6 

31 

6 

20 

0 

26 

17-11 

6 37 

Sanday 


12 

285 

6 

31 

6 

10 

0 

25 

18*11 

7 0 

Monday 


IS 

280 

6 

31 

6 

10 

0 

25 

19*11 

7 83 

Tuesday 

-■ 

14 

287 


32 

6 

IS 

0 

25 

20*11 

7 45 

Wednesday 

• • 

15 

288 

6 

32 

6 

17 

0 

25 

21 *11 

8 8 

Tburaday 


IG 

289 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 

25 

22*11 

8 30 

Friday 

. • 

17 

200 

6 

33 

G 

% 

16 

0 

24 

23*11 

8 52 

Satuxd^ 

.. 

IS 

201 

6 

33 

6 

15 

0 

24 

24-11 

9 18 

Sanday 

.. 

10 

tyno 

6 

.34 

G 

14 

0 

24 

25*11 

9 36 

Monday 

a • 

20 

293 

6 

34 

6 

14 

0 

24 

26*11 

9 58 

Tuesday 

• • 

21 

204 

6 

34 

G 

13 

0 

24 

27*11 

10 20 

Wednesday 

• • 


295 

6 

34 

6 

12 

0 

23 

28*1J 

10 41 

Thursday 

■ • 


296 

6 

33 

6 

12 

0 


29*11 

11 2 

Friday * 

• 1 

21 

297 ■ 

6 

t)5 

6 

11 

0 

23 

0*44 

11 20 

^ Saturday 


25 

208 

6 

36 

G 

10 

0 

23 

1-41 

11 45 

Sunday 

• • 

20 

299 

6 

36 

6 

10 i 

0 

23 

2-44 

12 5 

)!onday 

- • 

27 

300 

6 

36 

6 

9 

0 

23 

3*44 

12 3t-> 

Tuesday 


2S 

301 

0 

37 

6 

0 

0 

23 

4-44 

12 46 

Wednesday 


29 

302 

6 

37 

6 

8 

0 

23 

5-44 

18 7 

Thursday 


30 j 

303 

6 

37 

0 

m 

4 

0 

23 

e-44 

13 27 

Friday 


c, 1 

304 

6 

38 

« 

1 

7 1 

0 

22 

7*44 

IS 47 


10 





• nuMBes of tbe Moon-^NOVEMBEB 30 Days. 

•• 

> First Quarter.... ist, 7h. IS'gm. a.v. | C Last Quarter ....14tb, 9h. 10‘Sin. ».y. 

, . . • New Hood .22nd, Sb. 4T’7in. PM. 

•O.FuUMooii ..Sth, 5h. &‘2in. A.W. | First QunrtiT.U>li. lC‘9in. AM. 


( 

• 

I>ay or tile Week. 
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India In 1918. 


Tlip yaar 1018 was fiiJt of nioiniMiton.-* ¥Vfnt‘< 
lor India. Tho war suddenly o-ssiuncd an emi 
more intense Interest for Asia. After the Bre.«t 
UtoTsk Treaty Germany bought the Bolshevik 
Govemmont in Bussia and subsidised it in order 
to cany the war into Central Asia and tlie fron¬ 
tiers of India. Qennan and Turkish troops 
were moved into the Caiiea.sns, with a view 
to the invasion of Turkestan and Af^dtanis- 
tan; Turkish troops ad\‘auced into noith-wcst 
Persia. 

, "nio response in India was immediate. Tlie 
nlmo Minister of the frnitcil Kingdom called 
npon India to rise and meet tlie m''uacR; at a 
Conference held in Delhi In April all e.la'isos 
pledgi'd themselves to defend the country; and 
steps were taken to tsiise the Indian .trtny iiy 
flvtf hiindn>d thousand men. Jtecniithig w.as so 
brisk that the uumisirs kept alawd of tiie time, 
table; in Beptenibrr tm* DtKisInti\e Cuiiiieil 
voted partof thecostof tlie u<‘w aimies. ninnimt- 
Jng to forty-five millions sterling; and the* Tialiau 
war loan realised thirty-four tniliioiis. lu Miis 
Way India prepared. 

With the progress of the w.sr tn other theatres 
the menace reneded. Tlie linllinnt \ie.ioiies »>f 
General Allt'nby in Palestine, ju nrhicli young 
Indian regiments took .m lionoiirable part, so 
slwttered the Turkish annies tliat tliev liud''to 
call in their outlying Divi..iioiis. 1%' defeat .and '• 
capitulation of liulgaria further forced the 
Turkish Government to look nearer iionie. ' 
Armenian irregulars threatened tlie conimuiii- ' 
caitionsof thcTurksin nortli-west Pi'r^ia. 'Plie'^e 
developments, coupled with tlie continuous 
defeats of the German arnik^s in the West, 


i 'I’h.-rc an- large fndian Interests in Mesopotamlai 
, wiiieli have expanded under the stimulus of 
tile war; eoiitusion in Persia reacts on India 
i millions of 

: r" who maintained a steadfast 

I iojalty tlirougli the difiienlties caused by the 
, «‘|»try of lurkey into the war on the side ^tbe 
i regard wltli intense devotion 

the Holy Plaees ol Islam, Mecca and Medina. 
; tor thi s,; and other reasons, India is lotddnE 
witli line anxiety to tlie dnal terms of ^ 
' l*eae,- t’onlereiiee. 


. , V' prohiems of India also are not 

.-light Ih,. Midden I'essation of hoBUlItien 
loiiiid large eomniereini inten'sts Involved in 
I ^iM'Culatioiis dependent for their success on 
■ ine coiitiiiuiince ol the war and on the immouity 
Ol Indian iTulitsiry from the tax on excess pioBts 
, wine I has heeri iHjriie by all other ItelUgenmb 
• eoiiiitrie'.. Ill,- ivaetioii consequent on the 
iletrfTiiilniitioii to I>"vy an excess profits tax 
‘ /'"r y^'ar Protlneed considerable 

Iln.nieia1 eonfiiMoii. The dlffieultles of de- 
iiioliili'.at ion in India will be less than elses^ere 

I or a very large prufiortion of the army is drawn 
t loiii the land and can ea->ily n-turn to its normal 
einploj-nient. Uiit the<.e ii-sues have to a 
tvitain extent taken people by surprise, with 
the re.siilt that eoiiimereially and financially 
1 tile elO‘-e of tlie year finds tin- eopiitry somewliat 
IIi‘s))niulent and apprehensive. 

In the autumn tiiere nos published the le- 
' port in twiioli the Viceroy and tte Secntaiv ot 
, State I or India formulated their scheme for the 
imnstitutJoiial development of the goveaunent. 
Tliuf scheme is sqmmarised elsewhere. It nrovld- 


.^ved the mlUtary daut^v. From tlie s.age^ 

W ludia gradual tninsior of all dcpartmentr5f tte S 

passed With a suddenness which rendered the ; jnlni,tratlon to the lontioVof enta^^SSE 

.r'«“'»« *<■ iV'r. council,,: It literalised the GovwMMStof 
file Sentinel at tlie imte, to Iwrrow an Jiulia and proposed a bi-cameral system Ds. 
etwession usoil by the German iiewMmNTs, taiKofthe tnmehise and the transfer of subjects 
h^lng ‘dwerted his TOst, it was ant tri|iuted to popular control were left to bo worked oat by 
tl^ Jurkey and Austna-Hiingary would committe,'«. Tlie scheme had a In^ 
speedily t;apitu1ati>. Tins forerast was realised i tion. Tlw Home Buie leasners stOtSIt 

ai^ soon Gentiaiiy stood uione. fthe held i to incite vocal opinion to refe'ct It: the maj^iv 

o«, haggling for terms, until the last phase ; of men e.xperieiipwl in affaCra Jf ? 

of the war was precipitated by the unit my ; generous advance, whilst criticising details. 


wwwr- jeav ^ a «ui V\ oa tltl aM««l|||> 

of the Fleet; on Kovinuber 11 Germany accepted 
the armistice which was taiilamoiiiit to iiii* 
oondltlonal surrender. tVitli the fill 1 realisation 
that the signing of the armistice nieutii the tmd 
of the war, India celebrated the cvi-iit with 
Widespread rejoicings. 

Tlie problems ol the peace affect. India 
Vitaliy: and there was immense satisfaction 
triien It was known that she would be direct ly 
represented at the Peace Conferetire by two 
dMUnguished Indians, His llii^cHS the 


Maharajah of Blkonir and Sir 8. P. Sinha. lu w«l®om**d the sdiemo whilst proposing the i 
addition to the Secretary of the Foreign Deput- ! ther liberalisation of the Goveniinentof rnate , 

went of the Gavernment of India. Sir Hafnl1t:nn i The Iadv nApin,! ___ 


Gradually the merits of the scheme tq «d «» their 
influence felt; and the extremists pasted from 
uncompromising rejection to quallfl^ noeent. 
anre. Ilie publication of tlie s^me undu^ 
a Hiilit in the nominal solldatity ol the •>•*«««« 
luitionnlist paitj'. The men of npotenoe and 
jiolitical wisdom declined to follow &e advanced 
^rst refusing to attend the samloas 
of the >ational Congress and the Moslem LMsue 
which were dominated by the extaemistsTheld 
in howmber a ponfbrenoe of their own. wbleh 
welcomed the sclieme whilst proposins ihe fork 

t.h,.piih«,rAii.Ar.innn«tK. 


w Mfv VA vs««' dbnrlwjTl.* 

went of the Government of India, 8ir Hamilton i The long period of 
Gtont. With her very large overseas trade ' India was broken, by a 
with Western Countries India has a vitallnterest — ”■ 

In the security of the sea route to the Hast 
throBifii the Sues Oanal and down the Ked Sea. 

trade in the Indian Ocean is mati-rially 
.anecti'd ?»y the future of German East Aulcn, 


prosperity eirioyed by 

I,.- . - ^ -- - ooMlderaWe fikBureof 

tte rains. This eoupled with the high prices 
ol all food, produced a constdemUe'tneaanm of 
distress; active steps were taWn to apniiotw iat 

ShtrilSStt.V* “* •» 



The History of IndM In Oatlfne, 


No history of India ran be propurtkndito, 
and the briefest summary must suffer from the 
■ama dofcrt'. Even a Wholesale acct'ptancr as 
history of mythology, tnditioni and folklore 
wUI not make good, though It makes pic* 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of Tndia; and, though the labours of 
modern geograidiers and aretiomlogists liav«> been 


Akesinea (Cbenab), The Uaeodonlao euried 
all bi ton> him, defeating Forus at the battle of 
the Uyda^cB, and crossing the Chenab and 
EavL But at the Elver Hyphasls (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied, and Alezander waa 
forced to turn bock and retire to the Jhohun 
where a fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready. The wonderful story of 


anWningi'y fhiftful, it camiot be expected that j AIe\ander‘a march through Moknan and Fersla 
these gaps will ever be fllled to any apprt'ciable to Babylon, and of tbo voyage of Ncatehus 
extent. Approximate m'curary in ehnmology , up the Persian Gulf is the climax to the narrative 
and an outline of (l\'nastic fucis art' all tliat > of the iiivaMou but is not part of the history 
Uie student ea^ 'oMk for up to the time ofiof India. Alexander liad stayed ninnteoa 
Al^ander, though the briefest excursion into! months in India and left behind him oflioen 
the by*wayB of hintory will reveal to liim many to carry on the Government of the kingdotaa 
allnrin g and mysterious fields for speeiilation. ihe bad conquered: but his death at Babylon, 
There are, for example, to this day castes that | iii 323, distroyed the fruits of wliat has to be 
belhevn they sprang origliudly from the loins of i ri'garded as uotliing but a brilliant raid, and 
a being who landed “from an lnipre.sil>le boat I mthin two >Tars bis surressom were obl^ed 
on the shores of a highly impnibabl«> ‘>**a and to leave the Biduin provinera, hravily scarred 
the great epie poems eontaiii plentiful state* I by war but not helliuiixed. 
ments equally diflleult of n'eonelliution with j Tlie leader of the revolt against Alexander's 
modem notipna of history us a »eiene(>. But, generals was a young Hindu, Cliandragupta 

UhV iimate memiMMr of the lloyal 


from Uie Jataka sturuH and tiie Puranas, 
much valnable Information is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those nimble to go to 
these and other original souiees, it lias been 
dk^ed by a number of writers. 

The orthodox Ilindu begins the political 
history of India more than 8000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
ffiimna between the sons of Kuru and the 
sons of Panda; but the modern rritie prefers 
to onfft several of those r<-mote cent'tries and 


who was on 
Family of BTagatllm. He dethroned the 
of tlut kingdom, and became so powerful 
that he Is Niid to have been able to plaee 
000,000 troops in the field against Brieiicua, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander. 'Ihit. was too formidable an oppo* 
sition to he fared, and a treaty of peace was 
eonclndod between tbo Syrian and Intffan 
mouarrhs which left tlie latter the first para* 
mount ijoven ign of India (321 B. C.) with his 


to take 600 B. C., or thereabouts, us h.s start* | capital at Patallputra, the modern Patna and 
fng point. At that time mueh of the eoiiiitry i Baukipoi-p. of Chandragupta’s court and ad* 
was covered with forest, but the Aryan races,' ministration a veiy full aceoiini is preeurvi*d 
who had entered India from the north, bad i in the fiagmeiits that remain of the history 
(istobliBhrd in parts a form of eivillzatlon farjcompilfd by Riegasthenes, the ambassador 
superior to that of the aboriginal savages, and i sent to India by Scleucus. Ills memorable 


to thia day there survive cities, like Benures, 
founded by those Insiders. In like manner 
tlie lirovldlan invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Beceau and the Southeni 
part of the Pcnin<>ula, crushed the aborighies, 
and, at a much later period, were themselves 


re>gn i-tided in 297 B. C. when lie was sue* 
eeeded by his son Binduswra, who in his tom 
was HuectH'ded liy Asnka 1209^2.31 B. C.) who 
rieordtd the events of his reign in numerous 
insrrlptions. This king, in an unusnaliy 
l>liK>dy war, added to his dominions the king* 


m AUW\<M swvs » ^#xiaas.n«^ wauv aajvau'n't{ araxwujr vvwia savau^ s,a a«* iiin uvuiJMnsiin wi«w 

subdued by the Aryans. Of these two civiliz*, doni of Kalinga (the Northern Clmars) and then 


Ins. foiees, ihe Aryan is the better known, and 
of the At;^n kingdoms the first of wlileh there 
Is antbeniio recoid is that of Magadlia, or BUiar, 
on the Ganges. It was in, or near, this power¬ 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
their origin, and tbo fifth King of Magadha, 
Blmiflsam by name, was the friend and patron 
of Oautama Buddha. The Khig mentiraed 
waa a eontemporary of Darius, autocrat of 
Penia (621 to 486 B. 0.) who annexed the 
Indus vaOoy and formed from hla conquest 
an bdfian satrapy wiilcb paid as tribute the 
equivalent of about one million sterling. De* 
timed Mstory, however, does not become pos¬ 
sible until the Invasion of Alexander in 826 B.C. 

Alexander the Greet. 

That great soldier bad crossed the Hlndn Kush 
hi the pievtouB year and had captured Aomos, 
on tiie Upper Indus. In the spring of 820 be 
erossed the river at Ohind, received the sub* 
nflssion of tbe King of Tsxila, and max^td 
against Poms who ruled the futile oountw 
between tbe rivets Bydaqies (Jbchim) and 


becoming a convert to Buddhism, resolved 
for tbe future to abstain from conquest by 
force of nnni. Thu consequeuoes of the imn* 
version of Aboka wero amazing. lie wsh not 
iutoierant of other religiona, and did not en¬ 
deavour to force his creed on his ** dhUdteu 
But he inltiaUd mcasutes for tlie propagation 
of his doctrine with hbe result that "Budtolsm, 
which hud hitherto been a menly local sept in 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatest religions of tlio worldr—tbe 
greatest, probably, If measured by tbe nuihbw 
of adherents. T1^ Is Asoka's claim to be ■ te* 
membered; this it Is which makes his lelgn 
an epoch, not only In tbe hi<tory of India, but 
in tbat of tbe world.” The wording of Us 
edicts reveal him as a grwt king as wed as a 
great ralukmary, and it is to bo bopod that the 
excavations now being carried <m In tbo ruins 
of his palace may throw yet more Ik^ on his 
cbaiaotor and timos. On nis death the MMuya 
kingdom fell to pteecs. Even daring fib 
relim there had been signs of new foross at woik 
on tbe bordoriapd of Indhh wbete the Igde* 



Adven$ of the kajpiUs, 



w vuv jtucu-vux iioxuu» wi]ica» in mu nra ccn- 
A. D., also ousted the liido>Farthiaii kings 
; from AUsbanistau and North-Western India. 

The first of these Yueli-cbi kings to annex u 
part of Ihdia was Kaiiphim^H II (A. 1>. 85~i25), 
who had been defeated in a war witii Ciiiiia, 
butorossed the Indus and cuiisuiidatf'd hia 
rower eastward an far as Benares. Hi? son 
Kanlshka (whose date is mucii disputed) left 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to tliat of Asoka. Me greatly ext<-ndod tin; 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and 
made Peshawar his cai»itnl. Un<l<'r him flu- 
power of the Kushaii clan of the Yuch-clii 
reached its zenith and did not begin to dt'cay 
until the end of tlic siicond century, coiicurrentiy 
with the rise in middle India of ilie Andhra dy¬ 
nasty which constructed the Ainaravati stuiw, I 
** one of the most elaborate and precious monu-1 
- meuts of piety ever raised by man.** i 

The Gupta Dynasty. ; 

Early hi the fourth century Uii'rc arose, at | 
'Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty whicli pn>vedl 
of great Importance. Its founder was a liHiai! 
chief, his son Samudragupta, whp rultid furj 
some fifty years from A.l>. 320, was a king of 
the greatest distinction. His aim of subduing 
all fijdia was not indeed fulflUod but Im wa? 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of 
tiho South and even from Ceylon, unci, in nddf- 
■tlon to being a warrior, he was a patron of tin* 
arts and of Sanskrit literature. The rule of 
bis son, Chandragupta, was equally diMin- 
gulsbed and is commemorated in an Imicript ion 
on the famous iron pillar near Delhi, as well as I 
In the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-liien! 
who pays a great tribute to the equitable j 
adminfstTOtion of tlio country. It was not! 
until ibo middle of the fifth century thaL the I 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty begun to wane—I 
in lace of the onset of the White Hun? from' 
Central Asia—and by 480 the dyiuisiy had dis-. 
apmared. The following cemtury all o\'«*r j 
liiala was one of great confusion, apjmreiit Iv i j 
marked only by the rise and fail of petty king-: < 
doms, until a monarch arose, in A.D. (100, ca-ii 

S blo of consolidating an Empire. Tliis was: | 
t Emperor Uorsha who, from Thnnasar near < j 
Ambala, conquered Northern India and ex- 1 « 
tcndfol his territory South to the Nerbudda. i < 
Imitating Asoka in many ways, this Emperor' i 
yet " felt no embarrassment In paying adomUon < 
in turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a great ] 
public ceremonial.'* Of bis times a graphic ^ 
picture has been luindod down in the work of i 
• Chinese " Alaiiter of the Law',** Hiuen IViang \ 
by name. Harsha was the last native para-! j 
mount sovereign of Kortbmi ln«Ua * ou his. 
death in 64$ his throne wa.s usurped by a 11 
-Minister, whoso treacherous conduct towards i j 
an embasiv from China was quickly avenged, ( 
and the Kingdona so laborioudy established i ( 
lapsed into a state of lutcnieclne strife which ^ 
iMted tov a eentury and a half. j { 


to appci^. The Pallavas made way in turn 
for tlio Chalukyas, who for twd centuries ra. 
mamed the most important Deccan dvnaav 
one branch uniting with the Cholas. Bui 
(be fortiiupB of tlic Southern dyuasties arc so 
iiivolveii, and in many cases so little knowui 
that to recount them briefly is impossible 
rtjw names of note !,tttnd out from the record, 
exrtopt tljose of Vikramaditya (Utli century 
and a few of tliu later Hindu rulers who made 
a sii'ud, agaiust (he growing power of taiimH , 
of tins rise of wliii'li an account is given below. 
In fact the hLttory ot merllinval Tnif ta fg singu* 
larly *' void of unity. Nirthem India was in 
a state of chaos from about 650 to 05U A.D'' 
not unlike tliat which prevaUed in Europe of 
that tiim-, and materials for the history of 
I tlic<»c cent uries are very scanty. In the abscnct 
I of any powerful rulers the jungle began to 
I gain back what had been wrested ftom it 4 
I ancient capltal.<t fell into ruins from which in 
jsomc cases they have not even yet been dls- 
I turbed, and the aborigines and varioqs fdrebtn 
: tribes began to assert themselves so succe^ 

! fully that the. Aryan clement was chiefly cos> 

! fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab. 

It Is not tliereforr so much for the pcditical as 
for the religious and social history of bids auar* 
cliical period lliat one must look. And tbe ' 
greatest event—-if a slow pipccss may be caIN 
cd aw event.—of the middle ages was tlie ' 
sitioii from tribe to caste, the final disappear* -* 
aiicu o4|tlic old four-fidd division of Brahmaca: 

K shiftenyns, Vaisyas, and Sudms, and tro 
formation of the new divbion of pure and Im* 
pure largely resting upon a cla.ssUlcation of 
occupations. But this social change was only 
a part of the. development of the Hindu rell- 
giou hito a form wliich would irolude In its 
embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
in tlic country who were outside it. The great 
political event of tlio period was tbe rise of the 


original home? in Itajputana and Oudb. into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and tlie Central Hlma« 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting ■*!««- 
and binding them togethw with a common 
ucKlc. Ac this time Kasitnmr was a small king* 
dom wliich exorcised an influence on IndSt 
wholly disproportionate to its size. Tliq oiilp 
oilier kingdom of importanco was tfiat ot 
Kanauj—in the Doab and SDutiiem Oadii~ 
wliich still retained some ot the power to which 
it had rraclu^ In the days ot and of 

which the renown extended to China and 
Arabia. 

With the end of the period of aimrcby, tliB' 
political history ot India centieg round tfaa 


The Andhras and Rajpata. 

In the tneojiVmo hi Soutbeni ludia tiie 
Aadimw bad attained to great prosperity and 


Cbauhans) founded a kingdoxo of wlilcb Aimer 

HI?" Si"?.®® 9”* Kanauj Ml Into 

the hands of the llathors (clro 1040 A.D.) and 
the dynasty then founded by that bran^ of 
the Gaharwars ot Bmiarcs became one of the 
most famous iu Lmlia. Later in the aan>t> 
century the Cbauhans were unit^ oad 











The History of India, 


lies one of tbem could boaiib Uuit bo had con- 
fliiMed all tba ooontcy from ibe Vindbyas to tbe 
nBawlajaat In^dliv Ddbl already a fortrcas 
a liaiMned yeara old. Tbe eon of tbb con; 
QMrac eras Tilthwl Baj, tbe obamplon of tbe 
wfaidiia tbe Mahomedana. VTltb hbi 

deatb ttt bame (119iS) ends the golden ago of 
tliB new civilisation that bad been evidvod out 
of ehaoa; and of the greatnras of that ago 
tbm is a eidcndld memorial In the temples 
and forts of the Bajput states and In the two 
neat pbiloeopblcal systems of Saukaracharya 
rantb centu^) and Bamanuja (twdftb ccn> 
cury). The ttiumpb of Hmduism had been 
addeved, it must be added, at tho czpcnso of 
which survived only In Magadba at 
tbe time of tbe Bfabomedan conquest and 
qpeedily disappeared there before tbe new taitb. 

Nntaomodan India. 

The wave of Bfabomedan invaders that 
eventually swept over the country flrbt touched 


were of f comparative onlmiNMtanoe, tbou^ 
some great men appeared among them, la 
Qujarat, tor example. Atamad Sbali, the foonder 
of Ahmodabad. showed btanselt a good idler 
and builder as well as a good Uddfisr, thonidi 
his grandson, Ifahmud Shab Began, was a 
greater rulcr--acquirlng fame at sea ai well 
as on land. In tho South various kings of tbe 
Bahmanl dynasty made names fat theondves, 
especially in tbe long wars they waged on die 
new Hindu kingdom that bad arisen wbieb had 
its capital at Vijayanagar. Of Impoltatioe 
also was Adll Khan, a TurlL wbo foouded (1400) 
the Bijapur dynasty of Adll Sbabis. It was 
one of his successors wbo oiuebed the Vijaya> 
uagar dynasty, and built the groat mosque for 
which BtJapur is famous. 

The Mughal Empire. 

As one draws near to modtun times It bo* 
comes iiuposaiblo to present anything like a 
colicrent and consecutive account of tho giowth 

^ M ■_ as A a » a a m . a 


bdi^ in Sind, less than a hundred years after j of India as a wliole. Detached threads in the 


tbe death of the Prophet in ed& But Uu' 
girt real contact was m the tenth century 
iriien a Tiitfcirii davc of a Persian ruler found* 
a kingdom at Ghasnl, between Kabul and 
Kandahar* A descendant of his, Blahmud 
(967-1090) made repeated raids Into tho heart 
of India, capturing places eo tar ajiait as 
yidtM, Kuiaii), Omdior, and Soninath in 
XatblawM, but permanently occupying only 
a part of the Pnnlab. Enduring Mahomedan 
cowwas not eetablisbcd until the end of the 
tacJfth century, by which time, from the lUtlc 
lenttoty of Ghor, there had arisen one Blahomed 
Gbi^ capable of carving out a kingdom stretoh- 
Ing from Peshawar to the Bay ofcl^ngal. 
PMOiwI BaJ, the Cbanhan ruler of Dclm and 
Ajmer, made a bravo stand against, and once 
detsat^ CHie of the armies of Ihls ruler, but 


story have to be nicked up one by one and fol¬ 
lowed to the ir endbig, and althouifo the sixteenth 
century saw the flisi European settlements In 
India, it will be cunvenient hero to contiiine 
tho narrative of Maliomedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal Empire. How Babar 
gained Delhi lias aut'ady been told. Htoson, 
Humayun, greatly extended his kingdouL but 
was eventually defeated (1640) and drived 
Intd (xile by Sher Khan, an Al^ian of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended In 1646. 
i>'he Hur dynasty tlius founded by Slier Khan 
lasted anot tier ten years wlivn Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brotliers, was 
strong enough to wm back part of his old king¬ 
dom. When Humayun dira (1656) hb eldest 
son, Akbar. was only 13 years old and was con* 
froutid by many rivals. Nor was Akbar wril 


was fciwwftlf defeated In the following year, i w'rved, but bis cartHT of conquest was ahnoiit 
auhomwii Qhorl was murdered at Ltmore uninterrupted and by 1394 the whole of India 
(1906) and his vast kingdom, which had becu North of the Nerbudda had bowed to his 


by satraps, was spilt up Into what 

_ Bctlcally Independent soverclgntbs. 

Of these satnps, Qutb-nd-din, the slave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
add is temenibeiod by tlio great mosque be 
neat the modem DelhL Between bis 
tdto and that of the Mughals, which began In 
only a few of the many Kings who gov- 
~ foufl^ and bnUt beautiful build- 
ont with dkvlnction. One of these 
J-dln (1996*1916), whom many ex* 
_ to the south much weakened tho 
wi"ip, and who proved himself to be a 
J admiiiWbator. Another was FIroa 
of the hoAe of Tni^ilaq, whose adminis* 

__I was hi many respects admirable, but 

niridi ended, on bis abdication. In confuskHi. 
£s the nio of his sueoesaiw, Mahmud (1898* 
1411), the ungdom of Delbl went to pfeces and 
v««Wa wm for seven months at the mercy of the 
T ni i d sh eanquuar TQafanur. It was the end of 
the dttseiith oentniy DefoFe tbe kingdom, nndor 
IfoaisiST LodL began to recover. Hla son, 
nwaldni; atCI fnither extended the kingdom 

« aaa been leexeated, hot was detsatM by 
^ Xlag of Xdml, at Pulpat, neu DeOU, 
and ttiete WM then establMied in 
Mughal dynasty. 

_ Mahomedan dynimtlee that bad mled 
In dnpl^ other than Delhi up to this datej 




autlMirity, and bo subscquriiUy cuti'Rd the 
Deccan and caiitan>d Aiinibdnagar. 1 his 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for Ills 
religious tolerance as for bis military prowm, 
died In 1606, leaving behind him a record that 
lias been sumssed by few. His son, Jriiangir, 
who married the Persian lady Nur jrahaii, 
rultHl until 1627, bequeathing to an admlniig 
posterity some notable balldmgii>-the toiiib of 
his fatlier at Sikandra, part of the pabioe at 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore. 
His son, Shabjanan, was for many years oeon* 
pled with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of incredible T™g"16i**fvrt' 
and to build the most famous and boautUbl of 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well aa the fort, 
palace and luma Ma^ at Dolbt. Ibe 
quarrels of his sons led to tho doposHloo of 
Shabjaban by one of them, Aoiangsob, in 1668, 
This Emperor’s rule was one at oonataat 
Intrlgoe and lighting In evem direction, the 
mobt Important of bb warn bemg a twenwdlvn 
yean* struggle against the Mamthas of t)N 
Deccan who, under the leadership of Mvajlj 
became a very powerful faction In Indhui 
pidlties. Hb hiigeted attltade townidi 
Hindutam made AnrangiSb all the pore 
aoxlouB to establidi hb Ifiivlre on a lira huta 
In the south, hot he wm unablo to hdd hb 
many conquests, and on hb dentil (17W) Uw 



PoHuguese and British. 


S I£fOuip)i i^r whicli I 1 I 4 Uitw wi-ns Uchtlim, 
o^iUd not bo luikl loecibcr. Intorual dliKirdur > 
1 Watfttba oocnMMjhmcDta continued durbiei 
idgOB of his saetessorB, and in 1730 a fresh 
dausid' appuaFcd In tlio person of Nadir Sluth, 


dau^ appeared In the iicrson of Nadir Sluth, 

> the^ctaiaii conqueror, who carried all before 
. him* On hin withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
' fOiah on Uio throne, the old intri!;ue.s rraom- 
neaced and ilia Harathas began to make the 
most of the opportunity offered to ttieui liv 
puppet rulers ac l>clhl and by alinoet uni- 
. venial discord ^roughout what had been the 
Mughal limpirc. Then: is littln to add to the 
history of Mafaomedan India. liniiKToni continu¬ 
ed to reign in iiamu at Delhi up to the iiiitidle nl 
MiolOth century, but tlteir territory nud power 
had long siiieedlbappeared, being swrullowod up 
either by tiic Maratiuis or by the Britisii. 

European Settlements. 

Tlio voyage of Vasco da Gaiiui' to India in 
1408 was what turned tiiu tlinuglits rd tlie 
Portuguese to tiiu fonuutiuii of a great Duijuie. 
in iliv East. 'JL'tmt idea was soon realiztd, for, 

, from 1500 onwards, constant expeditions were 
sent to India and the Ar^t two \ieeto)s in 
, India—Almeida and Aliimiiicrqiie—laid tie' 
ioundatlons of a great Empire and of a gn at 
■ trade nionoitoiy. (Joa. taken in ITilO, bteaiui' 
Un capHai of Fortuguese India and reniains 
' to this day in tlic bands of its captors, and llie 
conntluBS rulus of clnircheo and forts on *ttie 
ihotcs of Western India, as also fui(lii<r*l-:nst 
' ^ Malacca, testify to tiiu real witti wliich thq 
f^utogucso eudtavoun'd to piopagate liieir 
. iPhffioD and to ttie care tlicy took to defend 
tholr sctUemenls, Thurc weic great soldiers 
•nd great mihsionarles among them—Al- 
' bnqncrque, da Cunha, da Castret in tlie former 
olass, ot. Fmiteis XaviiT in the latter. But 
^0 gioty of Kniplru loses sotnething of its 
; lustre whoa it has to he ixiid for. and tin* con¬ 
stant drain of men and money troiu rortugai, 
^.necmltatcd by the. attacks made on Me-ir 
ppHSesslons iir India and Malava, was found 
nunobt totoierable. Xhv junction of Poilngut 
with Spain, which tasted from 1580 lu in 10 , 
- 1 ^ tended to the downfall of the Eastern Em¬ 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
again, it was unequal to the tiisk of competing 
mtbo East wiUi the Dutch and EnglMi. The 
Diftch had little dlfHeully in W'resiing the 
gtaatcr part of ttiefar territory from the Portu- 
kgaese, Im the seveotoenth century naval wars 
fwMi Snghuid forced them to relax their hold 
I Upon Uie coast of India, and during the Frcncli 
wars betwoon 1705 and 1811 Eifgtaiid took ail 
BoUamrs Eastern possessions, and Mks Dutcli 
have left in India but few traces of tlioir civi¬ 
lisation and of tlM) once powerful East India 
Ckmpai^ of tlw NctberhuidB. 

The mat English attempts to reach India 
tSfito from 1406 when (Sabot tried to find the 
Eorth-West passage, and tliese attempts were 
|«poated all throu^ the sixteonth cemturv. 
^Eae finb Englishman to land in India is said 
; bate been one Thomas Stephens (1370) who 
„«M followed by a number of merchant advm- 
'..tlifMa, bnt trade between the two countries 
'.'leaBy 4otesfnun 1600 when Elizabeth Incor- 
'Mnmd the Bast India Company wldoh had 
. Mten (otsiod In London. Fautorios In India 1 
. fftro fomided only after Eoituoticae and Much 
. epiKrittldh bad becru pserttitine. uotaiily hi the I 

'• '■ . 
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sea figtit oft Swally (Suvali) in 161S. The 
Unit factory, at Surat, was tor many years 
the most Important Engiteh foothold in the 
East. Its cstablEhmuut was followed by 
others, lucludliig Fort St. George, Uadne. 
(1640) and Uiighii (1631). In the history 
of tlicsc curly years of British enterprise in 
India the ci-ssioii of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dower of Catlicriuc of Braganza stands out 
as a laud-mark; it also illustrates the weak¬ 
ness of the PurtuguPhO at tiiat date, since in 
r<.‘tum (lie King of England undertook to pro¬ 
tect tlic Portuguese in India against tiwiT 
foef<—tlic Maraliias and the Dutch. CromwcIL 
by Ills irciity of 165J, Imd already oblainna 
from ihc Poil.ugupbc an acknowlcugmeut of 
Eiiglaiid's right to tra.1ti in the East; and 
tliat .'ight was now tho'alcnud, not by the 
rurlugiiese, but by Sivaji and by the general- 
dihonier iin-\uleiit in India. Accotdlnmy, IS'. 
J666, (in: CoiriiNiiiy lunicd its atUmtlcm to 
iipijuiriiig IcrriLurial isiwer, and annoiimjed 
its inteiilioii to establiBli such a iwiicy of civil' 
and Dillllary (lowpr, and create and siWIite 

such a large revenue.as may be the feSTA- 

nation of a laigc, well-grounded, sure EnglMi 
doniiiduu in India for aii time to come. Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand could be made in Bengal' 
against' tlip dc-prcdatioiui of Aurangzeb. !l%e 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not be 
laid by -lob Cliariiock until after a humlllt^ 
ing |ioai‘p had been concluded with thaf 
Empproi, and. owing to tlic diliicultics in which 
tlip. Comiainy found iteclf in Enghuid, there 
was little ciiaticn of any imniediatu cliange lot 
tlie bi'toT. 'I'he union of the old East India 
t'i>ni[!kny with the lu'w one which had been 
fonw-d ill rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
for some yean^ix-aceful development followed; 
ttiougli Bumlaiy was always cxfioscd by sea to 
attacks fmin the pirates, wJio tuui many 
.strnngliold'- within easy reach of that port, 
.Hid on land to attacKs from the bfaratlM 
'Ihe latter danger was felt also in Calclitta. 
iiitenial dMnger.'> W'’re numerous and still 
luoiv to be 1 -nred. More than one mutiny 
took plaec iiinung llic Ckoops sent out from 
l.iigland, and n?l>eliioiis like that led by 
Jieigwui in Jiottihtiy tiircaiciipd to stifle the 
infant settlemeiitj. Tiiu put'lic health wm 
bad and tJi<‘ lutu of mortality was at timea 
appalling. To cope with sucb coudithmi 
strong men were needed, and the Company 
i was in tins n'speui ppcnliariy fortunate; tbs 
long list of its servants, from Oxeni^ 

I Auhgier to Hastings and ^ffles, dlhtaiiM 
I many names of men wdio pAved thomselvel 
good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, the 
fliieBl. Luiplrc-huilders the world has known. 

Attempts to compete with the EngllMi wem 
made of course. But the sebemes of the 
1 Emperor Charles VI to secure a Misxe of the 
Tnduin tmde were not moch mote sooeesstU 
than tbaso made by Scotian^ Denmark, 
Sweden, and EusMa. By the Frenoh. who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandmmigoie to¬ 
wards the end of the 17th eentuty, muto mote 
was achieved, as will be seen frera the folfaiw- 
Ing outline of the development of Bilttdi role. 

The French Were. 

Wtwii war brake out between Bnidhnd and 
FrauM-lii 1744. the Frenoh had aeqniced a 
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poslMu)! ill 8uiil1ii'rii Imlm, wiiirli liiul' at Miirbliufnbaii, iiiici iiiu prico of this hoiiiMit 
£ iude|icutU)ut oi l*i;ilii aud dividuU | was put at £ :i,34U,UtK) in additiou to tbo gnuit. 


jitruuK 
bccOaia 

into three luge Statcs—Hydembad, Xsujote, 
aad Mysote->«nd a number of petty states 
uada local chieftains. In the affairs of those 
States Duplebc, when Govoniorof Foudiuluir- 
ry, had Intervened with success, and when 
Madras was captured by a I'rtnich siiuadron, 
under Ia Bouraonnais (1746) iJiipIelx wished 
to band It over to Uio !Nawab of Arcot—a 
d^uty of the Nizam’s who ruled in tlie Cur* 
natic. 'Ibo French, however, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the diBUiipointed Nawab 
^as well as the British aticmjits to rcTaiituro it. 
The treaty of Alx-la-Cluipellc restored Madras 

i4n UtMiwItuilk Arvikfaairv lk«asl islh^aearsk f la,* 


to the Company of the land'roond OdcMth 
now known as the Distrlcteof the twonty-todt 
Fai^uaa In the year after Flaiscy, •CUvo 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and In 
tliat capacity sent troops against the French 
III Madras and in person led a fhno against 
tlic Oudh army tliat was threatening HIr 
Jafar, iu each ease with sucooss. From 1760 
to 1765 Clive was In Bngland. During his 
absence the Council at Caieutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Kaalm in bis 
place. This ruler moved bis capital to 
Muiifthyr, organized an army; and began to 
intrigue, with the Nawab Wazlr of Oudh. Ho 


to the Bnglisli. The fighting had shown llic _ 

' Indian powers the value of Buropeati troojis, j soon found. In a dispute over costouis dues, 
'and this was again sliown in the next French an opi>ottuuity of quarrelling with the Eogllsli 
war (1750-54) when Clivo achieved enduring and The first shots fired by his followera were 
tamo by his capture and subsequent defence th'' aigiml for a general rising hi Bengal, 
of Arcot. Tills war arose from Dupleix sup- Abma -UU Englishmen uii<l a iiuiiibcr of sepoys 
porting candidates for tliu disputed succes- witc imssaered, but his trained regiments 
skms at Arcot and Hyderalaid while the wen- defeated at. Ghcria and OodeymiUali. and 
English at Madras put forward tlicir own nonii- Mir Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
nccs. One of DomT^ix’s officers, the Muniuis of Oudh. But in 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
ds Bussy, persuaded the Nizam to taki* into nintiny in his own camp by blowing S4 ring* 
hla pay the army which liad cbtabli-h«d liia from the guns, Major (bir Eector) 

power, and in return the Northern Cirear.'*, Mnnro defeated the joint foices of Sliali Alam, 
between Orissa and Madras, was grunted to the tlic Muglml Emperor, and tliu Nawab of Oudh 
French. This territory, however, was cap- in the battle of Btixar. In 1765 Clive (now 

lured by the English in the seven years' war Baron Clive of Flassi'v) returned as Govci itoi. 

tl766-03). Dupleix iiad by then been re- “Two laiidmurks btund out in hi.s poliey. First, 
called to France. Lally, who liad bci'n sent, he sought the ^ubsiaIlce, although not the 
to ^Ive the EngUsh out of India, captured uaiiie, of territorial power, under tlio fiction 
Fort St. David and invested M-idius. But eff a grant from the Mughal Emperor. So* 
the vlct^ which Colonel (Sir KjTe) Coote cond, h« desired to purify Gic Company’s 
won at Wandiwash (1760) and the siirrender serviee, by prohibiting Illicit gains, and by 
of FOodieheiTv and Gingi'c put an end t« tiie guaranteeing a reasonable i>ay from honest 
French ambltfons of Empire in Southern India, sourees. In neither respect were his plana 
Pundiehorry passed more tlian once from the carried out by Ills iriimodiate aucceinors. But 
one nation to the other before *aettliiig down our efforts toward.^ a sound administratioii 
to Its present existence as a French colony in date from this Hreond Governorship of CUve, 
miniature. as our military supremacy dates fnim bis vie* 

» ... . ♦ 'Jrv. at Flastfsey.” Before Clivo left India, 

Battle of Plassey. i„ nqy, bo iiad readjusted the divisions of 

While the English weriT fighting the third Norilieru India and had set op a system of 
French war In the South they became involved Go\criiment in Bengal by which the English 
in grave difficulties in Bengal, when: Siraj-ud- received the revenues and maintained the 
Daula had acceded to power. 1'hc Iicail- army w'iiilu the orimiuui jurisdiction was vested 
quarters of the English at Calcutta were in tho Nawab. The perforinancc of his sc- 
t-broatenod by that ruler wlio demanded they uomt task, tho purification of tho Company's 
shonld Burrender a rcfugci; and should ceAse service, was hotly opposed but carried out, 
building tortlflcation.s. They rcfumtl and ilc died in 1774 by hi-* own band, tho House 
he marched against them with a large army, of Commons having in tlic previous yiAr ceu* 
Some of the English took to their ships and sured him, thougli admitting that lie did tender 
off down the river, the rest surrendered “ great and meritorious services to his country.’* 
ana VHtre cast into the Jail known as the ^ 

Black Hole.” aFrnm this small and stifling Warren Hastings, 

room 23 persons, out of 146. came out alive The dual system of government that dive 
the next dayl Clive who was at .Madras, had set up pnn ed a failuiv aud Wamm Hastings 
immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral was appointed (iovernor, in 1772, to carry out 
Watson’s squadron, recaptured the toarn tlic reforms settled by tlie Court of Dlnotois 
(1757), and, as war with the French had been' wtiieti were to give, them the entire eare 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Cliunderna-and admiulstratiou of thu revenues. Thus 
gore. The Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula then t(K>k' Hastings liad to undertake tlm administrative 
the aide of the French, and dive, putting i organization of India, and. In spite of the lac- 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for tiie Nawub’s ' tious attitude of Philip Francis, with whom ho 
throne, marched out with an army cun.>d.<«ting . fought a duel and of other members of his Oonh* 
'^f 900 Europeans, 2,000 8eiioy.<4 and 8 pieoes I oil, he reorganized tho civil service, refomMid 
Vf artillery against tho Nawab's host of over | tho system of revenue collection, g^tly im- 
.60,000. The result was too historic battle of; proved the financial position of the Company; 
£taisey (June 23) in whkb dive, after hesi-1 and created courts of Justice and some semU* 
SsMuR on the course to be putsued; routed | tuieo of a police force. From 1772 to 1774 he 
Nawab. Hit Jalar wa.'> put on the tbrooc was Governor of Bengal, and from 1774 fb 177S 
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iM VIM the flnt Ooversor'Generall nominated 
under an Act ^ Parliament passed In the 
ATBVloaa year.. Hla flnanclHl reforms, and (lie 
forced eontrlbutlmis he enacted from tiie 
xebolUoos Chet Singh and the Begum of 
Oudb, were interpreted In England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac¬ 
tion In the trial of Muucomar fur forgei-y, the 
basis of bis seven years’ trial before the IIounc 
of Lotas which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the charges. But tlierc Is much uiorc 
for which his administration Is justly fhnious. 
The recovery of the Mamthas from their defeat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in¬ 
fluent his policy towarfls the. native states. 
One frontier was clos(>d against Marailia iii\a- 
idon by the loan of a Britinh brigade to (he 
Ifawab Warir of Oudli, for Ids war against (lie 
ItohlUas, who were intriguing with tin 
Mcmtliaa. In Western Iiulw he found liinisdi 
committed to the two lUaratha wars (1T7.'>-H2j 
owing to the ambition of the Bonilmy (iuvrrn- 
uient to place its owti iioniinec- ini tin* (iirorn* of 
the Pintlinu at Poona, and the Bdigul ttoo|i^ 
(hat he sent over nindi* aniduis, by tlie coii- 

a ucst of Giijrat and tJie ratiliire. of Gwalior, for 
tin disgrace of Wadgaoii wIktc tin* Maiailias 
overpowered a Bombay artnv. in llie Soutli--- 
where interference from Madias laid already 
led (1769) to wJiat is known as tin* fir-t MyMire 
war, a disastrous caiii)>nign agaiii-^t llyder .Mi 
and the KIzam—he fouini the Madras Govern¬ 
ment again ill couiiiet witli tlio^c two pot n- 
tates. The Nizam he won over l>> dlriiomaey. 
but against llydiT .\li be laid <«> di'-piiieliaa 
Bengal army under Sir Eyre Cool'-. Jfydir 
All died in 17B2 and two years later a inaty 
was made with his ami 'J'ipti. It was in tliese 
acts of intervention in distniit provtneis liiat 
Hastings tJiowvd to best ndiaiibigi- as .1 great 
and eourageuHS man, eiMituuis, but swift in 
action W'iien requiivd. lie wa-' sueceedi «1, 
after an Infcrregnuui, liy Lord t'ornwiillis 
(1780-9i)) who built on the foundations of i-imI 
adminlstmtkin laid by Hustings, by entrivting 
criminal jurisdiction to Jbiropeans and <- 
tablisliiog an Appellulo Court, of t'riuunal 
Judicature at Caicutia. In tlic Civil Service 
bo separated the functions of tlie l>i>1 riet Col¬ 
lector and Judge and organized tlie ** writei.-. ” 
and “merchants" of tlie Coiiipany into an ad¬ 
ministrative Civil Service, 'i'iiis sy-tera was 
aulaa'Quejiitly extended to Madras and Bondiay. 
Ignd X^rnwalUs is better known for ids intro¬ 
duction, on orders from England, of the J’l-r- 
manent Settlement in Bengal. (Sec artieb- 
on foind Bevenue). A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure, of ofllce wiileii ended 
in the subnussion of Tipn Sidtan. Sir Jolin 
SlKnre (Lord Teignmouth), au experieneed 
Qvll Servant, eueccedi^d Lord Coniwaliis. and, 
in 1798, was followed by ].K>rd Welle.dey, tin- 
friend of PHt, whoso projects were to eliange 
'■the map of India. 

Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 

The French lu general, and " the Corsican *' 
to' particular, were the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few years before Lord WcllHsley 
toOk up hia dtftilcs in India, and he formed the 
■obeow of definitively ending French sebemes 
to Aria by placing hlmsftlt at the head of a 
fteab Indian oOstodemoy. He started hyob- 
(Ming troin the Kavab of Oudh the cemioo of 


large tracts of territory in lieu of payineiits 
overdue as subsidies for Biitlsh ttoopsVho then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and; 
after exposing tlie iiitrignes of Tipu Hultan 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore war whieli ended (1799) in the full of 
aetingapatam and tlie gallant dt'aili of Tipu. 
Part of Mysurt), (he Caniatio, and Tanjote 
roughly constituting tlie Madras Presidency 
of lo-day thin imssi'd to British rule. *i1ie 
five Maratba I»w^•^^.—the Peshwa of Poona, 
the Gackwar of Btiroda, Sindliia of Gwalior, 
Holkar of indure and the Kaja of Nagpur^ 
iKid still (o be brought into the Britlsb 
i *'t. Tbr* Prsliw.*), after being defeated by 
lidilv.ir, fled to Jtiitidi territory aud signed 
till' 'iii'aiy of B:t-.»'-iii which led to t|lS 
fiibd Mandha war (H02-(i4) as it was 
gu.-.Ied by Sindliia and tJie Jtaja of Nagpur Sf. 
a betray'd of .Maratiui independence. In this' 
tlie ino.st successful of British campaigns Ih 
Jiidia, .Sir AitJiur Wtlle^-ley (the Uluce ct 
Wellington) and General (iordi Lake carries 
iiil bi fure iJnm, the one by Lis victorias of 
•tssaye and .Ars.'uum and tiic otlier at Aligad, 
and la-waii. ].ater opi'ratioits, such as ^o- 
iiil Moiimiii’.s retreat tlirough Central India 
w-e^' je-,s forniiuite. 'Jill' gn'at aeriulsitions 
ui t»*rni«uy QiacU’ undtT Lord proved 

so c-xpet’.-ive that ibe Court of Directors, be* 
eotturig iinjiaiient. sent out Lord Cornwaliin a 
M-eond rime to make peac-e at any price. He, 
liowev. r. died .«‘Oon aifi-r iii^ arrhal in India, 
jiiid »Sir JjarJiiw carried on thp pcvi?ni* 

iiieiit (J.‘'li.i'r) iiiiljl the arfisal of a sirongcr 
rul< r. Lord Muito. lie niriiiaged to keep the 
piae- ill Tinlia for .-ix \tai-. and to add to Bri- 
‘■(Hi<iue?t of Java and 
.Mam it ill''. His foreign poliej' was marked by 
uiiotlii'i III w di‘{,aitiir:', inasiniieii ns he opened ' 
n'Jalii)ii.>‘ with tie' I’liiij.ib, I‘ei.«ia, and A fgha . 
iii-iiin, and eo.ielud-d a treaty with Jtaujit 
.'Mill’ll, .'> 1 . J.alior-, w'liicli made tliat Sikh nUor 
tin* loy.il ally ot file Itrilisli for life. 

lie' .'iiee.'^'rtir of Lord .Aliuto was Lord Moira, 
wlio found iiinisiit obliged almost at once to 
di'clare war on tlie Gurkbas of Nepal, who had ' 
iiei'n ciHioiieliing on British territory. After 
inithii riMi-. the English, under General 
liebterlony, w.ri sucee.ssfiii and the Tri'alv of 
Sagauli (ISKJ) was drawn up which deftaes 
l;riti.di relations with Nepal to the present day. 
For t his siicci -s Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of ifestings. In the suim.' year he made prepa* 
ralioiiN for tlie lust Maratlia war (1817-18) 
wliich was made nm'.«i«ary by thcJavicHB con- - 
duct of tire IMndaris, gangs of Patlian otoKohilla 
origin, whose ciiicf irntrons qgre the rulers of 
Native States. *11 k' large number of 120,00(1 that 
ins collected for this purpcisc desttoyed the Pin- 
dariw, anne.xed fire dominions of tlie rebellious 
. IVsliwn of Poona, protected the Xtajput States, 
made Sindliia enter upon a new treaty, and 
' cotnpclicd Holkar to give up part ai his tecrl- 
Mory. aims Lord Hastings estahlbhcd the 
‘ British power more firmly ttuin ever, and when 
lie resigned, in 1823, all the Native States out- 
. side tlie Punjab had become parts of the poll- 
I Mgal system and British interna were per- 
■manently secured from the Fenian Gnif to 
Singapore. Lord Atubent followed Lord 
Hastings, and his five yean’ rale (1828-88) 
are memoable for the fim Buringse war aso 
the capture of Bharatpur. The fomar open- 
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tion wu imdertalEan owing to the Itimlent de> 
ihwuls and talds of the Burmese, and re8Ult.ed 
In the Bnnneae ceding Assam, Araenn. and the 
const of Unitaban and tlieir claims to the lower 
^Vinces. I'he rapture of Bharatpnc by 
Mid Combennero (1 wiped out the repulse 
which General Mke had received there twenty 
years earlier. A disputed succession on this 
OoouloQ led to tile British intervention. 

Social Reform. 

A former Governor of Madras, Lord'William 
Bentincfc, was the next Governor-General. 

. His epitaiih by Macaulay, says: “ He aim- 
' Ilidied cruel rites; he effaced humiliating 
' distinctions; he gave liberty to the expression 
. of pabllc opinion; his constant study was to 
,^yate the Intellectual and moral character 
nations committed to his charge.” 

Some of his financial reforms, forced on him 
' from l^gland, and his widening oi the g-ates 
Which educated Indians could enter tlu; 
service of the Company, were most uiii»pular j 
at the time, but wore cclii»ed by the nets he ■ 


in CentraifAsia and partly to piaoe en the' 
thnme at Kabul tlm detnioned ruler 
Shuja In place of Dost Mahomed. !ttie Mtet 
object was easily attained (1830) and for Jfwo! 
years Afghanistan remalnetl la the mlUtaiy 
ocenpatiou of the Isritish. In 1841' B& 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul, 
and Sir William Macnagbten suffered the same 
fate til on Interview with the son of Dost Ua- 
iuimcd. The BriUsb Commander In ‘ibbul, 
Gen. Blphlnstonc. was old and feeble, and 
after two months* delay he led his army of 
4,300 and 13,000 camp followen back tomu^ 
India in the depth of winter. Between Kebnl 
and .lallalabad the whole force petlshkl. either 
at tlic hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
])r. Brydon was the only survivor who r^ufiied 
the latter city. Lord Ellen boroni^ succeeded 
J,ord Auckland and was persuaded to send aii 
iiriny of retribution to relievo JaliaiabM. 
One force under God. Vollock relieved dallala> 
bad and marched ou Kabul, while Gen. Nott, 
advaiKing from Kandnltar, captured Ghazni 
and joined I'oUock at Jiabnl (1848). The 
barnar at Kabul was blown up, the prl- 


iook for the abolition of .s’ali, or widow-lnirii- I souers rescued, and the armyxetnrura to India 
lug, and tlw suppression—with the help of j leaving Dost Mahomed to take undispnti^ 
captain Sieeman—of the protesaional he»-.. .— - * - - 


(Kisscsbion of his throne. I’he drama ended 
with a liombiistic proclaniutloa from Lord 
Ellen borough and the parade through the 
BunJ.il> of (he (spurious) (Cit<>s of Somnath 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of Gliazni. 

Sikh Wars. 

. .patch of the first ste-araslUp that htade tlie |kis- { ****’.,®2f*" 

sage from Bombay to Suez, and by ids settle- < 81r CTiarlcs Napier and the 

.^ 1 .^ a _Jl ^.1 _ i.tl _a _ .. r-. i ftllUUr(*»l!aL(ltl Ol fiJl OUt hr4»9.k In 


tUtary assasslus known as Tha^ja, In JS33 he 
annexed Gachar,.and, two years later, Coorg, 
The incompetence of the ruler of Mysore forced 
hiat to take that State also under Britisli ad- 
BDdnlstration—where it remained until ISiG. 
ffis rule was marked In other nays by tiie ties- 


ment ol the long educational controversy In 
tzvonr of the advocates of instruct ion in huzlisii 
and the vernaculars. Tjord William Benlfnek 
lelt IntUa (1883) wiUi his programme of reforms 
nnllBlstied. The new C^artsw Aeteof 18:t:t liatl 
brontdit to a close the commercial business of 
the Company and einphasized their iiosition ns 
mien of an Indian Empire in trust fur the 


suppn'ssion of an outbreak in Gwalior-vwen 
followed by litr recall, and the appointmeut 
of Sir Henry (1st Lord) Ifatdinge to be Goveo 
(tor-Gcncral. A soldier. Govemor-Otmeml 
vras not niiaece.ptable., for it was felt that a trial 
of strength was iniuilncnt bi'tsveen the British 
and the remaining Hindu ijowcr in India, the 
Sikhs. Banjit Singh, the founder ot the Mfch 
Kinf^oin, had died in 1830, loyal to the end to 


Connell, and authority was given to create a , ..—... 

Presidency of Agra, adore Ids retirement Ben- ^^^ttTthe BritUh^a^^oov? The IntrimieT^*^ 
tltvekaasunied the statutory title of Governor- \ ivi sinch“^S®«f2«m 

of Indlbi ni&fkinfit the oro* • SiiiKii j Htiisn^ to obtolu tbo 

SSJrt ,liS wSsXlto,, in i “rs"Brin,ir£.3SS”S? ®HSl 

1774 became the first aovemor-General of Port ; 

Wnilam. Sir (Siarles Metealfe, being senior | 

member of Oouneil, sncc“«*ded Lord William .f?** 

Bentitailc. and (Iiirins bl«Hliart tenure of ofllce ^2!’^ pitehed battles were 



Beniinck, and during his short tenure of oiiice 
cMTledlntouimcutioo ids preiIf>ccssor*.s measures 

to the press. 

^ghau Wars. 

he apitnintment ot liord Auckland ns 
t-General (18.36-42) there began a new i 
war and comiunst. Before leaving 
be annonuecd that he looked with cx- 
fitiou to the prospect of promoting educa- 
a and knowii'dge, and of exhmdiug tlic blcss- 

of Bood Government aud happiness to .-- 

mUlfoastu India;** but his adadoistratlon was | the child Itajab. lord Hardinge ivtnmed to 


fougilt—air Mndki, Fcrozcslialt, Allwal and 
Sobnum. 7'hc Biklis were driven aerCss tto 
SnUej and Lahore surrendered to the British, 
but the province was not annexed. By the 
te>rms of peace the infant Dhulcep Singh was 
recognized as Bajah; Major Htmiy lAWteuce 
was appointed Jh-sldent, to assist Mm «fcb 
fyoimcil of Regency, at Lahore: the JuUnn- 
dnr Donb was added to British tmltoff j the 
Sikh army was limited; and a BrtMslr4N^ 
was sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf Ht 


iduiOBt exclusively doinprlsed in a fatal expedt- 
tiou to Af^ianlstuu, which dragged in lt« tmiu 
the annexion of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the 
fhdusioa of BalucdiLstau In tlie protectorate 
,..iBf Indfti. The first Afghan war was nnder- 
>'‘4akett partly to counter the Euaslau advance 


Emriand (1848) and was succeeded by Lort 
UallKHude, Ute greatwd> of Indian ptocoiuiaM. 

Dalhousle had <mly be^ ,ln India * tnr 
months when the second Sikh war broke out. 
Jn the attack on the Slldi at 

wnia Mie.BrKisb lost2,400 toflctmi 


, The Sepoy Mutiny,, ^ 

bMldw four uuiiB uuU ilic colours ot three r<*gi> (liu suituys ut Meurut ruau iu muiiuy, cut down 
ments: but befoie retnforcemonta could arrivo a few Europeans, and. unchecked by the laifta 
itom En^ndj.hrtnglnR Sir Charies Napier as European nrrlson, went off to Ihdhl wbm' 
'0omnianrar*ln>Cblfif, Lord Gough had re- next niomfog the Blahomoduna rose. Itom 
stor^ bis roputaum by the victory of Gujnit tliet ceiitro the mutiny spread through the' 
Wtdoli abaolntely destroyed the Sikh army. North*Western Provinces and Oudh Into Lower 
As a eonseguonce the Punjab was annexed and JlengHi, Risings in the Punjab were put down 
became a Britidi province (1849), its paciflea- by Sir John J^wrence and his subordiuatea 
tkm being so wen carried out, under tlie two who anned the Sikhs, and wiUt thdr help re* 
lAwreuoes that on the outbrcalc of the Bfutiiiy <1iici*(l tlie seiwys, and Lawrence was subsc* 
ei^t yean later It remained not only quiet but qiieiitiy able to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
io^. In 1852 Lord Dalhoudo had again to eni* aid in the siege of ]>clhi. The native armiiHi 
bark on war, this time In Buriiia, owing to tiic of Madras and Bombay remained for tlio most 
fn*treatmcnt of British merchants in Rangoon, part true to tlieir colours. In Ckmttal India, 
The lower valley of the Irawaddy was occupieri Mie cuiitiiigents of some of the great chf 
from Rangoon to Proran and aiiiicxud, under file joim-d the rebels, but Hyderabad was k 
name of Pern, to those provinces tliat had loyal by the iuUucncc of its minister. Sir 6« 
iicflo oeguired in the first Biumeso war. Bri* Jung. 

tish territories were enlarged In many other' i'he interest of the war centres round Ddbf, 


dlrcctloiiB daring Lord Daihouaie'a tenure of < Cawnpore, and Liieknow, tliough in other phieea 
office. His “doctrine of lapse" by uiiieli iiiasMii-n-sand flglitiiig m'ciirn'd. The efego Of' 
British rulo was substituted for Iiidiini in lieitii lii giin on June 8 wlicii Sir Henry Baraanl 
States where continued misrule on the failure oenipied the Ridge outside the town. Bamard^ 
of a dyiMSty made this eliange jKiasible, euiue died of eliolera early in July, and Thomas Reed; 
into practico iu the cases of Sataru, Jliansi, and wlio took his place, was obliged Utrough ilhiew - 
Nagpur (which last-named State birunin tlie , to liand o^er Hie. command to Arcbdolo WilBoo,' 
Central Provinces) wlierc the rulers died uitii- In August Nieholsoii arrived wiUi a luinfone* 
out leaving male heirs. * Oudli was auiu'xed inent from the Punjab. In the meantime ttve 
on account of its uilsnile. Dulliounie left rebel fon-n in Deibi was constantly added to. 
many other marks on India. He tefoniied i>y the uTri\ai of new bodies ot muHneen; 
tlio administration from top to botinui. fotinil- uttseks weie frequent and the losses heavy; 
ed the Public Works Dmiartruent, initiated rholeia and sunstioke. carried off many victima 
tlie railways, telegraphs aiicf po.-.tiil sysleni, niid on the liiilge: and wlieii tlie fhial aHi>ault WM 
completed tlie great liiiiiges eaiial. lie also iiiiide in Soplember the Hrllii army could ot^' 
detached the Govermnent of Beiigul from U^n )>iirade 4,72U Infantry, of awiiom 1,990 weru 
charge ut tlie Govemoc-neneral, and suuiinoii<-d i■Junlp■■arlS. The arrival of siege guns madb 
repicsontaMves of the local (iovernmenls to it po-Mble to advauee the batteries ou Srptera*. 
the dolibcratlous of tlie Govrriimeiit of India. I)er.8v and by (he lOlit a bn»u.‘h was ma^ 
Ptually, In cducatiou be laid down’ tiie lines On tlie fnlliming day three eolumns were led 
of a department ot public iiistruetioii and to tiie as^sault. a fourth being held In reserve. 
Initiated moru practical measures tlmn those Over the ruiu^^ofllieKastiniirOate, blirwn in by 
devised by his predveoMiors. It was Ids mis- Hoim* and SaTkeld. Col. Campbell led his men and 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftly Nichol'-oii f(>riiied uji lih troops within the waits, 
ioUnwed his resignation, was by iiiany critics iiy nigliifiili tiie British, with a loss of nearly' 
In England attributed to his passiofi fur l,2nfi killed and wounded, bad only secured a. 


ebango. 


; footiirild ill thu city. Six days’ Btioet fighUa 
I followed and Delhi was won ; but the gallai 
' Nicliolton was killed at the bead of a stormla 


The Sepoy Motiny. * Nicliol^on was kiUed at the bead of a Btormlnw 

Dalhonslo was succi'edod by l.oTd C:aniilng ‘ Party. Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
In 1856, and in the following year tiie siitoys uis two eous were shot by Captain Hudson, 
of Uw Bengal army muthded and all the ' 

vallOT of the Ooiigca from Delhi to Patna roiJc | Massacpc at Cawnpore. 

in rebdUgn. The causes of this convulsion. At Cawnimre the sepoys mutinied on June S7 
ate dItScuIt to estimate, but are probably lo and found in Aaua &bib, the hdr of the faufi 
be fourtd In the unrert which followiHl the pro-, Peshwa, a wiliiug leader in spite of his formar 
grew of Engusli civilisation; in tha spreading professions of loyalty. 9 here a Buropoan 
of »iw mmours tint the whole of India was force of 240 with six guns had to pre^t 890 
to be toMued; to toe confidence the sepoy i non-eombatants, and held out tor SSSys^raa* 
trooto md wqulrod to th^sclves under Bri* i rendering only on the. guarautre of the Nana 
tm wadeitotp; and in the ambition of tlie tliat they should have a safe conduct a taraa 
aducated clawcB to take a greatf'r sliare in liu: Alinhahad. They were embarking on the 

K atamenB of the country. Added to this, i boat* on the Ganges when fire was opened oo 
deposed King of Drlh). Balui* tiieni, the men being shot ot hacdcod to pieces 
growing disaffection.' befon‘ ilie eyes of their wives and children and 


|rutb,-4liat the cartridges for the new Enfieid 
^ were greased with fat that rendered them 
waef ean for both Hindus and Mahoiucitous. 
And When tbe mutiny did break out It found 
OM Amy without many of its best offleons 
w^ Wqre emptoyod to civil ’work, and the 
IM^ih troops redtioed; lo spite of Lord 
Dfiimils’s wandags, below the number he 
.otHMthiM tmaAM tot safety. Od> Hay lo 


: Cawnpore to wbirb place they were tsdteo back* 

; 'llielt bodies were thrown down a w^ just be* 

, fore Havelock, having defeated the Nana’s 
I forces, arrived to the reliet. in Lucknow » 
small garrison held out la the Besldener irmu 
I July 2 to Sepl^tov agaln^tremendoutt 
I odds and enduring the most fearful bsidsbiw. 

I The relieving under Havtdoek wMOnt* 
tam, was itrelf Invested, and the gi^kKui was . 




The History of h\dia\ 


not filially (iuliviuijd uuMI Sir Collii Campbell i 
' airlved In November. FiRhtiuR contbiucd for i 
18 montha la Oudlii wbich Sir Colin Campbell 
finally reduced; and bt Central India, where j 
Hir Hufih Rnso wased a brilliant, camiminn I 
a^lnst the diaii]hprili.>d Haul of JhaiiHl—who! 
died at the bead of her tioopa—and Tantia Topi. | 

Transfer to the Crown. - 

With the end of llic mutiny there bcRun u * 
bew era In India, strikinitly marked at tliu out-, 
sot by the Act fbr the Better (rUverjiiUL'ut of' 
India (ISuS) which transforri'd the entire ad-' 
inIniBtration from the Company to the Crown. 
By that Act India was to bo $*i>vcriu‘il by, and 
'/-til the name of, the SovcrciKii thronsb a'Si'crc- 
• 'tnry of State, asaistod by a Counuil of fifteen 
‘^'.saombors. At the aamii time the Governor- 
;^'^Qen(»al received the title of Viceroy. Tlio 
■rIBuropcan troops of tJio Company, iiuml>erin^ 
about 24,000 officers and in-n wen-—sn-iilly 
.tresenting the transfer—-ainnlmnuited witti tlx- 
Royal service, and the Indian ^a\y was abu-' 
;-.tisncd. On November 1, ‘llic Viceroy 

v''aiUiounccd in Durbar at Allalnbad that (lueen 
' 'Victoria had ai>sumed the guYi-riinienf of Tndia. 

' and proclaimed a policy of juntice. and n-iii'ion^ 

•; tolcratlnn. A principii* already cninwiated 
In the Cbartcir Act of was reinforced, and 
1 ail, of every race or creed, were to l»’ a limit ted 
'- as far aa possihle to those offices in the Queen’s 
KrviCQ fbr which they might he mialiib'd. 

' 'Iho aim of the Government was tfi be tni; in nc- 
Bt of all her subji'cts in India —“ Tn their prus- 
. perity will be our strength, in their eonteut' 
meut our si^mrity, and in their gratitude our 
best reward.” Ptaicc was priK-laimcd in July 
XSSO, and in tlie cold wcutheT Lord Canning 
wont on tour in the iiortlierii provinces,'' lo 
fecclvo the homage of loyal ciiiots and to asiiurc 
them that the “ policy of lapse ” was at an end. 
A number of other important tvfdrms marki'd 
the cloalng years of Canning's Viuero>'ult y. 
The India Couunils Act (1861) augmcutiat the 
Govcmor-Gcnoral’s Council, and tiiu Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-officiaJ 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only. By another Act of the same 
year High Courts of Judicature were conati- 
toted. To deal with tfao increased debt of 
India, Mr. James Wilson was sent from Engbtrid 
to be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him an due the customs sy.stem, income tax, 
Jfoense duty, and State paper ciirrimey. The 
cares of office had broki-n <lown tin' Viceroy’s 
beattb. Xdidy Canning died in 1862 and thi.s 
hastened his depart.iiFo for England where lie 
ied Id bfne of that year. His Bucces«or, T.ord 
Bl^, lived, only aefew months after his arrival 
^8 succeeded by Sir John (after-' 
wards Md) Lawrence, the **saviour of the* 
Ponifib.^ ! 

Sir Jolm Lawrence. 

The chief task that tdl to Sir Jobn Lawrence; 
was that of reorganising the Indian military 
.'WStem, and of reconstructing the Indian army.' 
' 'The latter task was earrira out on the prin-' 
' ■'Ctols that In the Bengal army the propoitioD; 
^ of Entopcans to Indians in tba Infantry and 
t cavalry should bo one to two, and in the' 
' Madias and Bombay armies one to three: (be ! 
artilleiy was to be alnKist wholly Enropean.! 
. The re<<i(|{anl8atlon was carried our fii spfto of 


fiuuucial dijtteuitieii and the saddling of In^n 
revenues wnb the cost of a war in Abyulnla 
with which India had no direct concern; but^ 
ut>uiutioiiB in Bhutan were all the drain inddo. 
on the army in India wliila the rc-orgaulsiiiil 
piocesB was being carried on. Two sovete 
famines—in Orissa (1866) and Bundclkhand 
and Upper ^Hindustan (1868-9)—oceurrod, while 
Sir Jolui Lawroneo vas Viceroy, and be laid 
down the principle for the first time InTiidion 
iiistory, that tlic olficers of the Government 
would be held j)ersonally rnsponsiblo for taking 
every possible- meaua to avert death by stetva- 
tiiiu. Hu also create-d tliu Irrigation Depart- 
iiii-iit under Col. (Sir Richard) Stmehey. (I'wu 
commercial crises of the time have to be noted. 
One M'l'ionsly Uireatcii<<d tlio tea industry in 
Bi'iigai. Tlie ntiier was tlio cunscquuncc of 
fhu wild gambling in Kluires of every descrip¬ 
tion that took plaeu In Bornliay during llic 
\ear.s of pro.sp’'rily for the Indian cotton in- 
(lu.<lr.v eaused by tiiu American Civil War. 
The “ Share M:mia,” liow* ver, did no peema- 
iieiit harm to the trade of Bornliay, but was, 
on the ntiur hand, largely roapunsibie for tile 
serie-; of hpb'iulid imiidings begun in tliut city 
during the Governorifhip ot Sir Bart-lc Frero. 
Sir John T.aMrejieu arctlred In 1869, liaviiig 
pa«i-ed lltnaigli every grade of the Bcrvicu, from 
an .Miigiatrney to the Viccroyalty. 

Lord Jbiyii, who siiceeeded him, urvat<^ an 
Agrk-iilturai Deiiarlnieiit and inlniduced (hn 
s>ntem of rroxiiieial Finance, tiius fostering 
liio impulse to local self-govirumeul. lie also 
laid tliu foiindalioii for tlie. reform ot tlw sail 
iliflies, tliereliy enabling lus sueces.'Mit.’i to alto- 
li-h the inter-jiroviueial ciistoia-i lines.' Un¬ 
happily his vast schemes for the devclo|nnctifc 
of tliu country by extending comuiiiiiicationa 
of every kind were not carried out l-o the full 
by him, for hu was murdered in the convict 
Kettlcment of the Andaman islands, in 1872. 
Lord Nortlibrook (Vlueroy 1872-6) had to exur- 
ehu his abilities cliietly in tiie province ot 
finance'. A severe famine whicli threatcni'd 
Lower Bi'iigal in 1874 was .mcccssfully warded 
otf by tiic organization of State relief and the 
importation ot rice from Burma. The follow¬ 
ing year was notable for the deposition of Uw 
Gaikwar of Baroda for niisgovunnuent, and 
for the tour ibrougli India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late King F.dward VIJ). Tim visii 
of tiiu Duke ot J'idinburgli to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure to 
tho'si- witli wlioiii lie had enniu in touch, and 
ha<l established a kind of personal link between 
India and the Crown. Thu Prince of Wolea* 
tour aroused uniiri'eedciited enthusiasm tiw and 
loyalty to tliu British Raj, and further en¬ 
couragement was given to tbo growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of groat inagntfieeaoo 
held on January Ist, 1877, on tbo famous Bldgu 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em¬ 
press of India. Tlie Viceroy of that time; 
Lord Lylton, liad, however, to deal wRb a 
situation of unusual difficulty. Two suooessive 
years of drought, produced, In 1877-78, tbs 
worst famine ludia bad known. Tba most 
strcnuoiu czertiona were made to mtUfiste Its 
effects, and eight ciores ot raiKws were qient 
in Importing grain ; but the loss of life' itea es* 
Mmated at 6} millloiM. At this thme also 
Afghan sflaira once moie bf9cai»} prominent. 



Russia in Central Asia, 


II 


S9^M Afghan War. 

The Amir, Shcr All, was found to Mb Intrisnfog 
with Eossla and .that fact, couided with his 
eepalse of a BcItMi mission led to tfio second 
Afl^n War. Tb&Britlsh forces advanced by 
tiiree routes—the Khybcr, the Kuiram, and 
(be Bolan—and gained all the Important van¬ 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Sber All 
Bm and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 
Klian, ^whloh was promptly broken by the 
murder of Hlr Jxiiiis Cavagnari, who hatl been 
sent as English envi>y to Kabul. Furl her oper¬ 
and Sir l'\ (now 


towards Central Asia; and which seemed likely' 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain.' 
War was averted, but the Penjdch - incident 
had called attention to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more; bad' 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money In case 
of need. Tliat offer bore fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdovrne, when the present 
system of Imperial Servico Troops was otga* 
lilted. Under Lord lAnsdowne’s rule also 1.he 
defences of tlio Nort.|i-Westem Frontier were 
Ktreiigt liened, on the advice of Bir Frederick 


‘ihH ranifal'amlitnow liarl) Koberts, who was then Comman- 
J|cler-in-Chlef in India. Another form of pre 



Ijar. After the British withdrawal fighting i 

continued helween Ayub Khan and -''’>dui : { ^ S eonfereSe' mS 

Rahman, but the latter was l. ft iit'disimted I} 

Ami* nt AftilinniKtan until liis in TOiii '•■-nonilniously ntreated. This dHs 



Ulis in ti e Ih"- which increas'd the wse of the lA'gbla* 

Buhi.e-ts ind.'- Counfilfi a3 well as tfte nnmbcr of non* 

Ltinifiiitv ’of tin-' ofh‘'lals in them: legislation aimed at aoolat 
i I 'Hud domvstie reform among the Bindos; and 


jurisdiction of the rriminal couils 
tricts over European British eui_ 

nrasfotoa^ludge?*°TOrattenmt**”w^^ created domestic reform among the Bindos: and 

a feeling among Europeans in’India of great! 'l-jiyrr ljurr^*^reii/^rnw?!aii 

hostility to the Vlci-roy, ended In a compromise ' A v*. 

in 1884. Other reforms were the re-establi<h-■ ^ 

ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri- ; 

cultuto, the appointment of an Ediii;utiou Ctnu- • ‘ 

niiaskm with a view to the sprt ad of potndar ■ 

instruction on a broader basis, and tlieaiboli- rnwrnn^ 

Won by the Finance .Minister (Sir Hvelvn . ^ 


Baring, now Lord Cromer) of a number of eu— 
toms duties. JiOrd JIutfiTin, wlii> sueeeede<l 
Lord Ripon in 1884, had to give his atteiition 
more to cxttwnal than iiitenial affairs: on- of 
his fiistarts was to hold a durbar at liawaipindi 
for the r«'eri>tion of the .Amir of Afghani'lan 
whii^ result'd in the stn'tigtliening of liriti-li 
relations with that ruler. ]ii istir. a tliiril 
Burmese war bwaine necessary ouiag to lli" 
truculent attitude of King 'fliilian ami l)i» in¬ 
trigues witli foreign Powers. Tin* ev|ieditioii, 
under General Prendergast, occupied .Mandalav 


Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who suce(.>cdod Lord fAnsdowne 
■n I8<.)4. uas confronted at the outset whb a 
defleit of its. Sit eixires, due to the fall In ex* 
change, (lu isflj the rui>ce fell as low as 
Is. li/.) 'lo meet this the old five per eent. im* 
pfirt duties were reiraposed on a number of 
eommodiiies. hut not on cotton goods: aud 
within tiio year tlie duty was extended to 
l■iee>;-gl>l)ds, but' not to yam. The reorganlsa* 
lion of the Army, which involved tb^boUtkia 


vnner wenenii jro iiut-rjniou, orciijiie« .^lanoaiay ' , .. , . of Vr-efrlDnnv A 

WH*OUt difflculty and King 'niihaw W^s exiled l f. 


to Batnaglri, where he died on I Alb December 
1916. nis dominions of l-pper Ihirtna were 
annexed to British India on the ixt of Janu* 

aty, 1888. 

The Bussian Menace. 

Of greater Importance at the time were the 
measures taken to mts*t a poasllde, and as it 
then appeared a probttblc, attack on India by 
Bussia. These preparations, which cost 
over two milMon sterling, were hurried on 
becaUM of a ooUhion which ocenreed be- 


hardly been carried out wlitni a numbfsr of risinga 
(H'curred along the North-West FnmtkT. In 
189.') tiie British .Agent in Chttral—which had 
rom<' under Britisli infinenco two years pee* 
. viously when Sir II. M. Durand had de ni»i»^- 
! ted tlie southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghunistan—was beWeged and had to be res* 
ened by an expeditionary force. Two yean 
krier the Wazirs, Rwatts, and Mohaands at* 
tacked the British posttiona in Malakand, and 
the Afridis closed (he Khyber Fuss. VUaoe 
was only establlsbed after a praloimed cam* 


tween Bnasian and Afghan troom at Pmjdeh,) pa^n (the Thah campaign) In udil^ 40^000 
dsrtog tbo dsUmitatiou of the Afghan btmtier' troops were employed, and over 1,000 oflieera 
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Mid men bad been lost. This was in itself a 
bmrt burden on the finances of India, which 
' was Increased by the serious and widespread 
tsinfaie of lfi06>97 and by the appearance In 
India of bnbonle plague. The methods taken 
to prermit the spread of that di‘<eaMe led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere, to the ap* 
peanutee In the Temacolar press of w'dltious 
axtioles whieh made it necessary to make more 
stringent the law dealing with such writings. 

Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague Lord Curzon also, 
fdio succeeded Lord Blgln in IShd, had to deal. 
.In 1901 the cycle of bad luirvt>sts came to an 
,eDd; bat plague inrreuKcd, and In 1904 dcatlis 
;:|rom It were retunted at over one million. Uf 
^Itbe many problems to which Lord Curzon 
'directed his attention, only a few can be men* 
'l^ed here: some Indeed claim tliat his great* 
est work in India was not to be found in any 
one department but was in fad the general 
-gearing up of the adminintration whit'h lie 
Bchlevra by his unceasing energv and personal 
ozample of strenuous work, lie iind at once 
po tom his attention to the NoTth-\Ve<t Tron* 
tier. The British garrisons beyoiui nur boun¬ 
dary 'Were gradually witiidrawn and n-pliiccd 
by tribal levies, and Briti-h forces were con- 
omtrated In British territory behind them as 
• sappwt. An attempt was made to cheek 
tbe arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
WU poshed forward. The fact that in se.ven 
Wean be only spent a quarter of a million upon 
tiqiressive measures and only found it ihTci'saiy' 
to Institute one bifickade (against the Mahsud 
Waslris) is the justification of tliis policy of 
tompromlse between the TAwn'nee and For¬ 
ward schools of thought. In 1901 the^rans- 
JaduB dhitricts of the Punjab were s«-parated 
Item tbat Province, and together witli the {lo- 
Utical (terges of the Malakand, «the Kliyber, 
Kanatn, Tocht, and Wana were formed into 
the new Nmih-Wegt Frontier Proviiicr-. under 
a Cblet Commissioner directly responsible to 
the Government of India. Tliat year al-o 
iritaessed the death of Abdur Bahman, the 
Andr of Afehaniston, and the establishment 
of an understanding with bis suecessor llabib- 
n^b. In 1904 the attitude of the I-ialai 1.ania 
of Tibet being pro-Russiun and anti-British, 
It became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Ckilonel (Sir Francis) Younghus- 


was Commander-in-Giltlel) by^&ie le-armanM^t 
of the ind|»n Army; tbe stmigrtlMidiia ^ tbe 
artHlery; and the reorganisation of tnie Jatens-' 
port service. In his rcwtlons witb the Ptoda- 
tory Chiefs, Lord Ciinon emphairiaed then 
posiUtm as partners in adminlKratloit, and he 
founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to glye a 
military education to the sons of niRiu| and 
aristocratic fa^Ues. In 19(KS the British 
Government obtained from the Bltaim a pet*' 
petuul lease of the Assigned DlstrictB dt Bmur 
In ret urn for an annual payment of 2fi lakha. 
Tlie accession of King Kdward VII was pxo> 
elaimed in a splendid Burbar on Januav 1, 
1903. In 1004 Lord .Curron retomedT to 
Kngland for a few months but waa xe-aniKdAt- 
ed to a second term of office, Iiord AmptMl; 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Vieetoy 
during his absence. Tlie chief act of this scioond 
term was the partition of Bengal and the erm* 
tiun of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
As^m—a reform, designed to remove the 
oysteinatic neglect of the trans-Gangetlc an'os 
of Bengal, whk*h evoked bitter and prolonged 
critlei^iu. In 190.'S l.ord Curzon rerimi^ 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the rc'-adjustment of relations 
licfn't-en the Army headquarters and the Mili¬ 
tary Bepartment qi tlie Government, and 
iieing unable to obtain the support of the Home 
Government. He was succeeded hy Lord 
.\linfo, tlie grandson of a former Gov(>mor- 
General. It was a stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succeeded, fur the unrest which 
Iiad long b(’en noticed duvelopiHl in one 
direction into open si'dition. The occasion of 
tile outburst iu Bengal was tbe partition of 
t liat province. The causes of the flood of sedi- 
tious writings and speeches, of the many 
attempts at aRtassinatlon, and of the boycott 
of British goods arc less easily definable. The 
mainspring of the unrest was *'a deep-rooted 
antagonism to all tbe principles upon Which 
Westc'm society, especially m 
country like England; has 


a demoeratlo* 
been built up.” 


Political Outrages. 

Outside Bengal attempts to quell the disaffeo- 
tion by the ordinary law were fa,trly sucooMfuL 
But. scarcely any province was free from dis¬ 
order of some kind and, though reeouno waa 
had to the deportation of pnsvmB without reason 
assigned under an Act of 1818, speolal Acts 


band. The Dalai lAina abdicated and a treaty i had to be passed to meet the situarion. i!is;—- 


was eonclnded witb his successor. 




Lord Curzon as Viceroy. 


In bif)lrst yeaffOf office Ixird Curzon passed 
the'Act wblem in accordance with the nasom- 
Qeiidation 9 .>of the Fowler Commission, pme- 
tically BSBd'4.he value of the rupee at Is. 4d., 
•nd m JpH a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
The Wtmcational reforms that marked this 
VhsuMgWty are dealt witb elsewhere: chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganising 
tho - governing bodies of Indian Univerrities. 
Bader the head of agrarian reform must be 
Mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
I mesigned to free the cultivators of the soil from 
dutches of money-lenders, and the Insti- 
..kntloD of Agrieultoral banks. The effleleoey 
tbe Army was increased (Lord Kitchener 


an Explosives Act, a Preventioa of Seditious ' 
Meetings Act, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act wlilch provides for a magisterial loquiry 
in private and a trJi^ before three judg^ra of the 
High Court without a jury. Tbe need lor this 
reinforcement of the law may be shown by a 
list of the. iirinelpal political outrages In India 
while laird Minto was Vicen^ aod vDbsegaeiit 
to his departure:— 

December; 1907.—Attexnpt to wreek the 
Llentenaiit-Oovernor of Bcngare tram at 
Naningarh. 

December; 1907,—Attempt on tiie life of lit, 

B. C. Allen at Ooulundo. 

March, 1008.—Second attempt to SB 
Andrew ITmaer’e train at CSmndeniiUHBA 




. Outbreak of Anarchy. 

• • 

VmcI), 1908 •^Attempt to abnot Hr. Bigffin* 
botbaai, a mlwlooary, at KnribtAii • 

AfffU 11th, 1008—Bomb thrown at the 
Mayor of Caumdwnagore. 

April sotb. 1008-^Mnrdet of Mrs and Mki 
Kennedy at Moiafliipore. 

Ansint, 1008—Hr Camslc, Mill raanagtr, 
w^rerply Injun d by a bomb on the L b 8. 

Hallway. 

Auauet, 1008—Murder of harrndta Nath 
Oowmln, the appro^tr In the Aliiiore earn, iii 
AUporo JoH 

ItoTember 0th, 1008 —Att( mpt on the lift of 
8lr Andrew rmeer at Otcrtonii Hall 
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November 0th, 1008—Murder of Inipeetor 
Nando lallBanerJte who amsted Khudinm w issins < a* ape d 


Seiitember 30tb 1918—BanUm Chandra 
Chowdhury, Inapt etor of Police at Hymen- 
aiiiRb, formerly of Dacca, billed by a bomb# 

January lOth 1014 —Vrlpndra Natti ahsar, 
inapetor of the Calcutta (ID, ahotdead on 
the Chitpur Boad, Calcutta A Ttil btw, 
named Ananda, was alao abot dead 

Novemhr r 27th, 1914 —Seven prsona com* 
mltti d to Ferorpoie S< saiona for Aiootbig dead 
Sub Tnspt ttor Dlshraf AH and Zemindar Jowa. 
U Sinfdi 

Ft bruarv 28th 1916 —Foliee InapctorBuieah 
Chandra Mnktrji who had been eniWRed in 
(onnexion with taxi cab dacoltiea in Calcutta, 
sh ( dfod nlille on duty by four men with 
r Aohrrp Hia orderly waa wonnded. The 


Booe, m Scrpntine Tam, Calcutta 

November 1008—suknmar alhgtd in former, 
mnrdtnd at Dacca 

P<bruarv lOtb 1008—Mordir of Pabu 
Aoliutosh Aiswaa In thi Courtyard at Vliport 

June, 1909 —^Pthi Mohnn Cliatt* rji (brothf r of 
an approvtr) stabbed to dtatb atlatihjmnpur 

July lot 1009—^ssassinatK n of f • nt i tnt- 
Polontl sir William Ciirrou Wylli , it the 
Imp rial ln«tltnte, london 

Nnvembtr 18tb 1909—Bomb t*ilj>.nn 
near U 1*. lord Hintos carrmp at Mim da 

bad 

December 21ht 1909 — \ssassina1 urn of Mr 
A M. 1 Jaekoon, I< S, Colhetnr of Nasik • 

January 24tli 1910—Murder of Khin Biha 
dnr HhamHui-Alum 

Ftbruan 21st, 1911—Muni r of Iltad Con- 
aUblo Srfadi fhakraaarty 

March 2nd, 1011 —attempt to mtinbr Mr 
Cowley, PW D, with a bomb in Caltutta 

AptU 19th, 1911—^Babu Manmolian Dty, 
Witnisa ui MunsluganJ bomb lasi, diot 9 id 
at Ronthbog 

June 17th, 1911 —Murdir of Mr \‘'hc, Col¬ 
lector of linnevdly 

June 18tb 1911—Murdir of 9ub Inspector 
Baj Kumar Boy at Mvminsingb 

4uly 1911—^Sonatang case, Kashnn 1> nan 
Duffauar, AinaiiDcwan, and Kali Biiiode 
rbakraaattl shot at Netrapatl 

Hephmbirglot, 1912—Head Conslalie Ka 
dhilal Roy ahot dead at Dacca 

December 1)th, 1012—^Attempt to asMss.i 
nate Abdul Ratiaman, one oftlui witii<f«Hs for 
the pdiee in the Mldnapore connplraty caw 

Deoember23td, 1912—B D Ton! Hardinge 
wounded, and one of his aertante killed, by a 
bomb minng the State entry into Diiht 


t rchgth191>—Muss'ilmanpuraBombOue. 
Two bombt. m n thrown at the hmise occupied 
lA Mr Pmnt Kniiiir (hittcrji, Oepnty Aup^ 
lilt D 1 nt of I'olui 

April 'intli, 1011 —I shore Vditioo trial. 
Ihr bombs one revolver, one dagger tad 
mitirisls for bombs were found Obe eonepl* 
rators ittrni;t d to loot the Government tfw- 
tirv tt M 041 Ihev wire met by Buhiat AllI, 
sub Inhp (tor of Police A sculBe emaed 
whirh cnlramatcd in the diath of the Sub- 
limpcctor as wi II as of Josnia Sing^ Zilador. 

August 2 .«t h, 1015 —Commlmloner of Danl- 
hatti shot diod A poUei eonatabie aerlonaly 
injured by u vend revolver ehoto fired from a 
Motor Car m an outrage near falcutta. 

OitoPrOth 1015—Jatindim Hbbna GfaoaiL 
Di piitVySupirintendcnt ot Police and bla sod 
shot dead at MynutiBlngh 

(>etnb(r22nd 1915 — Subinnpetor Oinndta 
N ath B ineiyi i Jkilledand anothi r offloerwound^ 
■ in an attemoton theliVfsof fourO.I.D.olBcca 
' in C lie utta 

Jnne 20 rd 1910—Two plice Oflkm named 
sunndra Bhushan Muki rji and Bidiini MukerJI, 
ot the Dai V lut lligenct Branch, were abut 
dtad 

The list, It win p eten, IncladeBtwoattenvtl 
on the Uf of tP ticeroy hlmaelf. It doca not 
liiuliidi a number of equaUy algnlflcant dfaturs 
Pm IS, Buib as the riots In Bomtoy (June 
1908) durmg tiu trial ot Tdak, which led to 
conidirabk loss of lift ConeaRently wttb 
these npros<-ivc miaaureB step were taken to 
extend repn si ntatlve Institutloiii. In 1007 
, a Hindu and a Mabomedan were appctated to 
Itbi 9irretaryot State's Council, andahi 1900 
a Hmdu was appointed for thMnt time to the 
\ 11 troys Counrd The Indian Counefla Aofe 
I ot 1009 earned this poUev farther by teeonHl- 
tutlng tP kfdBlative councils and eenferrlng 
upon tlitm adder powers of dlscnsrion. TP 
executive cooneP of Hadras and BomPy 


Matoh filth. 1013-Attemnt to mnrd. r' ^ «* « 

Mr, Qordon, the snb dlvlMonaf ofllccr, with a 
bomb at Molvi Baraar, 8ylhtt. 


May 17th, 1013.^->€haprasl In the employ ot 
IP Lahore Qymkhana Chib killed by a bomb 
near tp Pwmnoe Oardens. PPre. 

Bept^Pr SOth, 1018 —Murder of Bead (fons 


Lord Mfiito. 

As regards torclgn policy. Lord Minto'e 
Picerovsity was dhitliiguisbed by tP conrin* 
Sion (1007) iKtween Gnat Britaia and BasMa 
of an agT'^ement on questions lUnly to dlstnrb 


■ n eas s 'a. nsvemay mvmw -^awaaswis • w* % VMP ■ wa nsee a»|%a aaas a«v %eaa «|sas smavasm wnmannaan 

this Barijpado Dsb^ CoUege Siiuare. Cakutta. Ubt Mindly niatlop ot tP two coustriM ip 
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jMto geaenily, and In Fcida; Afdianiatan and 
Hbcfc In nameiilar. Two can^itlous had to 
be nndemlcen on ibe Noith*West frontier, 
against tbe Zakka Shds and the Mohmands; 
SM sblps of the East Indies Squadron were 


FttSan Snlf ' 


off Maskat and 
operations 


in the 


His ExcoPency'e ilte as he laSsed down the 
Chandnl Chauk. The bo^ t^wn fcoin a 
house killed an attendant behtatd the HowdM 
in which the Vfoeroy was MtUng. sertMi^ 
wounded l^rd Hardinge, but ..len IMt 
Hardlnge unscathed. The courage j 


designed to check ! Their EMeJlMictas was unwirpa^d Md 
the traffic in arms'through I^r^ and Mekran ) the admiration of all; but, in spite of the o. 
to the frontier of India. Towards Native i Urge rewards, the awmin was iwrt 
Btfttes Lord Silnto adopted a poJIo' of loss in* I In Angust, ldl3g the deirolition of * lavatory 
tetfecence than that foUoirod by his predeces* ' attaclied to a mosque in Cawnporc 

tor. He invited their views on sedition,; the occasion of an agitation among roman Ma- 

anid, in a speech at Udaipur, disclaimed any I homedans and a riot in Cawnpore led to hoa^ 
deaire to force a uniform sjTstoin of adminis-: loss of life. Of those present at tlie not, Jpo 

tawtion in Native States, and said he preferred ; were put on trial but subsequently releasod by 
' their devdopment with due r<>gard to treaties , the Viceroy before the case reached tlie Sessions, 
anli local conditions. Lord ftllnto left. India and Uls Excellency was able to sotlile the 
In'November, 1910, a few weeks after Lord mosque difficulty by a compromiBe that was 
'' Herlcy had resigned the Secretaryship of State,: acceptable to the local and other ICahomedans. 
the'tenure of their n'spcctivc posts having In the latter part of 1913 oonHderabU feettng 
bera praetlcally Identleal in point of time.! w.as aroused in India by the circiilatton <K 
Tfje position of the Vlcrroy had in those years ; stories—many of tbc-m sliown to bo unfounded— 
materially oliangcd. Lord Minto had a weak about the ill-treatment of Indians in South 
Council, and this weakness was reflected in Africa. Bjoting by Indians In Natal was fol* 
the government of Bengal and Madras; but: lowed by the appointment by the Union Go« 
it Is more important to note that Lord Motley . vernment of a Committee of Inquiry at wiUdi 
had extended the policy of transferring tho' the tioverninent of India was represented by 
actual ■ government of India from India t4> sir Benj^amin Bob?rtson. ^e Commission's 
London, to > such an extent that the Under-: report atlorded the basis of a settlemcut conu 
Beeretary for IndU was able to describe the mouly regarded as equitable. In tho antnmn 
Viberoy as merely the agent of the Beeretary ; of 1914 the Viceroy, nt a Coundl meeting, ont> 
of State. i lined a reciprocal scheme for controlling emi« 

VI.I* I gniiion in India and in the Gctlonics, as an idter* 

Visit Of Ue King and Queen. , ^ prlndplc of free migration between 

Sir Charles (Lord) Hardmge was appointed ' all parts of the Empire, for which tl»c Govern* 
to succeed Lord Minto. Hi-* first yc-ar in India , ^ent of India had long contended, 
was marked by a weak monsoon and famine' 

to parts of Western India, sf iO more by tlie Effects of the War. 

visit to XndU of tlie King Emperor dlid the' The various effects of the European war 
Queen, who arrived at Bombay on December upon India are fully discussed elsewhere. But It 
2, 1011. From there they proceeded to Delhi must here he get on record that the declaration 
where, in the most magnificent durbar ever' of war was followed in India by on unpreoedent- 
held in India, the coronation was proclaimed ed declaration of if^aity on aU sides, and the 


and varioos boons, including an annual grant 
of 50 lakhs for popular education, were an¬ 
nounced. At the same ceremony His Majasty 
announced the transfer of the capital of liulia 
from Calcutta to Delhi; the reunion of the 
two Bengais under a Govcrnor-in-Courieil; the 


numerous offers of help or personal service 
madp by the GhiefS and peo^es arousod In 
England a feeling of intense gratitude. A 
military force nnmbering some 200,ii(M> waa 
sent from India to Europe and East Africa, 
within a sboit time of the outbreak of 


formation of a new Lleutcnant-Govcrnorsliip hostilities. The announcement of that fact 
for Behar, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa, and the was made on the same day that a message 
restomtlon of Assam to the charge of a Chk^f. from the King-Emperor was published. In 
Commlsatoncr. On December 14, a n-vlew of it His Imperial Majesty saiiT:*—** Amongst 
60,000 British and Indian troops was held, and i the many incidents that have maikfd toe 
on toe 15th Their Majesties each laid a fouiida- : unanimous uprising of the populations 
ticHi stone of the new capital. From Delhi the ! of my Empire in defence of Its unity and 
King went to Nepal, and the Queen to Agra j integrity, nothing has moved me more than the 
and Batoutana, afterwards meeting at Bankt-1 pai^iionate devotiou to my Throne expressed 
pur going to Caleatta. Thencr: they re-1 both by my Indian and Entmsh anhjects and by 
tumed to Bombay and sailed for England on < the Feudatory I’rinccs and Enllng Ghiete <» 
fanuary 10. '* From all sources, public and j India and their inodigloua offers ot their lives 
private,** mote ^ Majesty to the Frcmier, | and thdr resources in toe cause ot the realm, 
gatoex toat my highest hopes have been ■ 


t«alfied.,....Oar satisfaction will be still 
neatet. .11 time proves that our visit has con- 
aae«l|'''tothe lasting good ot India and of the 
Emotae at large.*' 

In Hard), 1012, a committee ot experts was 
appedntod to advise tho Government of India 
at to the site of the new capital. Temporary 
halldiDgs'were erected to accommodate the 
^Dvemmrat. and on December 28 the State 
|mtiy into Delhi was made by the Viceroy, 
cereipony mqired by qn attempt on 


Their one-voiced demand to he foremost to 
the conflict has touched my heart and has 
iuspln-d to the hi^iest Issues the love oad 
devotion whicli, as I well know, have ever 
linked my Indian subjects and mysdf.** India 
was not included to toe actual theatra ot 
hOBtiUties, cxogit when Hadras was sitoilMted 
to a alight hombaidment by toe German erulser 
“ Emden ;*’ but shlpptog to the Boy of Bengal 
and to the AroUan Sto was on several oocashms 
interfered with, and several vessels ifere sqalt 
enemy shipii. 
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; Tbetfi ^veio flghts m this North*'WeHt be ignored. After a brief campaign t)u> tribc;:- 

trontluilaxlng 1{»14 and. 1016, but the iribcBmcn men were brought to a settletnent, and in August 
neYer ^eoeeded In iienettating far into British the Waairistan field Forces dispersed. A 
tonlto^. In Bengal, as will be seen from special Order of the Day issued by the Com- 
toe lut of anaibhical crimes quoted above, morider'ln-Cblef noted that for the first time 
there were a numbA of signs that the spirit the tribesmim on this part of the frontier had 
of lawlbaeness had by no means been stamped felt the power of the Boyal Flying Corps, 
ontk More serious, however, to the welfan' of which carried out its duties with the dash and 
toe country as a whole was the retturn in firp* daring to which the Army has become accua* 
tember, 1814 (see Indian Year Ttoolc, 1814) of a tomed." In the early part of the ;^-ar Judg- 
numberot Sikh emigrants from Brltish;Clolumbia. ment was delivered Inthcsecondsupplctncn* 
The rlotatBudgc-Budgcon thatoocasiou gavea tary Lahore conspiracy case (see abovej. It 
forotastn of toe revolutionary plans entertained showed the wide-spread nature of the Ghadr 


forotastn of toe revolutionary plans entertained showed the wide-spread nature of the Ghadr 
by many of these men. Tuc scqnrl was seen conspiracy and established beyond question 
to the Lahore Conspiracy case In which a Special that after the outbreak of war Oormany eon 
ComnUssion sentimced 24 persons to death, si'tcntly encouraged it and that the tcvoln- 
27 to transportation for Uf», and six to ti'inis tlonists eagerly associated thcmEClve<» with 
Qf Imprlsoument. The judgment showed ttiat Germany. 


u ploc had been prapared with the object of „ 

overtotowing the Government, and the cvid(snci> the conchisloiis of the F^tc Sei^iceB 

to too caseWported too idU that Gennans t omonssion and of the Mesopotamta Com- 
had aided the wnspirators and that at least 

after the war broke out the conspirators regarded ‘ ' 

toemselvcs as leagued with the enemies of hn 

Cheat Britain, of the death sentences 16 were ^ 

subsequently commuted to transportation for life. '****■ Jndia durl Dg the year, 

The appeals to the Delhi Conspiracy ease (See I “ 

Indian Year Book, 1914, p. 650)wcn'heanl In'visit took place 
toa nart of tlio veaf-%oUT bv the Privy i ttic movement in favour Of 

Oouuoil—and the sentences confirmed. bad attained to toe highest 

vwuuuw «- B , pitch yi:t witnessed and at a time when, as waa 

In the spring of lOlft Lord Hardtage, wiiose shown bv the iucrcii&e of Indian representatlott 
great services had just been rewarded with the on the Council oi India imd by tlie graut of 
Itoightbood of toe Garter, left India after re- l!onlnli^sions in tlic Army to Indians, the Go- 
oeivlng from all parts of the country proofs of vt-rnment was anxious to ntret the wisltes of 
toe very high esteem in which he was held, tlie people so far as it could without dopartins 
nissuccesaor Jawd Chelmsford had prevloiista iroruits pohevofavuidingcontroversiaipolitical 
his appointment served iu India as an ollicer oi issues during the war. 
a Territorial regiment. 

nevelnnmenta in tai7.1BlS '^br ciTcet of the Secretary of State's visit 

Developments in i»i7-i»in. j pabiishrd 

The year 1017 was in many waj's purl ieularly I the report, summarised clscwiieru in this vedume, 
eventful iu India. bi addition to i-ontiuiiiuu! cm eoiistitutjsiial reforms, shortly after ft 
its former seraicert in euiinexioti with (he w,<ir,! there was published also a report by a 
the country assisted by assuming rvsponpihslity. special eonimlttec of inquiry, over wliieli 
for 100 millions of the war del>t an<l rai|(ing j Mr. Justice Rowlatt prei^iiJcd into seditions 
4U crores by a War and hy developing' crimes in India. 'J'lk'su two reports largely 

its resources with tlm help of a AfuiiUioiis Board, j luuuopoliM'd public attention during the latter 
But tlifi part played by India in tlic war was ; part of year. Before their appearance, 
more directly emphasised by lu'r rei>n‘Seiitation i however, pcditicai controversy, which was in 
by U. H. tlm Maftaraja of liikanir and Kir ahevaiiee in the early years of the war, had 
S. P. Sittha at the meeting oi tlu; ImixTiai War revived and it bad become afiparent that party ^ 
Cabinet to London. Not for tin-, first time divisions were greatly widening. * 

was the war brought literally to the gates of _. -_> j .u 

to Jia—by toe laying of enemy mines oR Bombay °J^b6 ramslncTCascd the 

whidh led to tlto loss of tlie P.& O. S.S, Mongolia difliculticb supply which had olraady 

aud otoi’t ships, while otlier India -liound vessels "'’1*? created by the war nnd by toe mototenaoco 
were lost off Cape Town and by subiaariiie olhiidi prices. There iras none UtelesBthrongb- 
action in the Mediterranean and the Cluinnel. ^be whole emmW a m^ked incase la 
The result of these attacks on shipping was the the effort to make India’s toare In ^e war 
prohibition ou women ttavclling to or from commensurate irito her greatness.. Appre- 
ludia thi^iffi any war zone. Tlie crt'ntion matiou of the Gerinan nacnacc to India tbronto 
of the Indian Defence Force in place of tlw Persia and Central Asia, consequent on toe 
Vtomteer Forre, which came to an end on colUj^e of Biissia Md tbe Gerew treaties 
Itoroh 81, waa an experiment which nttracU'd onBusslaand B^atiia, 1^ to attempts, 

the widest attention throughout the country auccesaiwl, 


waM? Tvsaaww wawvwaawax'aa vasw a'uuats'aj _j_.«. a.i_ . « —• 

and of whicli a detailed account is given else- DtoterlaUy to Increase the niw^t of recruits 
where to this volume. combatant aud nou-combataut servtoca aod 

wnete m luis voiuim. ^ resolution in the Imperial Council that 

On the frontier It was neccssa^ to undertake afurtber flnancialcontrilmtlonsboifld be made, 
punitive measures against the Btohsuds, whose- Paxtlcular attention was also devoted during 
depiedatlous for the past two years in Dera toe year to the better organisatloii and devo- 
tonsll Khan'- and Baunu were followed by lopment for parpoMfi* qf the e«liuutrj'*s 
ontiaps 00 the Deiajlkt border whlcii eould «>t ecitootoro reaoutoes 
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Iba iw pni— trhb.b drovn the British to India 
HM not aonquMt hut imde ibe Govemment 
of India rqweaents the slow oTolution from con* 
dIUons estudlSbLd to meet trading requlrpments 
Qtt flaptambor 2*, 15M, a low yean boloro the 
deaths of Queen BUzabetb and Akbar, tbo mrr 
ahaats of London formed an association for 
the panose of establishing dlroct trade with 
the £aet and were granted a charter of incorpo 
ration The Governmeiit of tbli Compaq in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Ocni 
lal Oooit of Propiieton and a Court of Dircc 
tm Hie factoricB and aflkin of the Companv 
on she Last and West Coast of India, end in 
Bengal, were admlnlstoied at each of the 
ulnotpu seUlemcnta of Bfadras ^ort St 
Oeoige), Bombay and Calcutta (hoit william) 
hy a noMdent or Governor and a Council con 
alsthig of the senior servants of the Companv 
Hie three "Preddencics were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
IBiecton in England 

Territorial Besponsibiltty Assumed 

The coUapee of Govemment tn India e.euise 
nueut on the decay of Hei^ul power and the 
utrigaM of the Freroh on toe Bsk. Coast fcireid 
the oBeers of the Company to assume tern 
torial responsibility In spite of Ihtir e wn de 
shes and the Instant orders of the Dir etors 
Step by step tlw Company bexaine fleet the 
d(«liiant, then tne paramount power in India 
fis these changed eucumstaiMcs the m of 
government by mutnallv independent ««ud un 
wfeldy counclu of the mtrebanls at the Fn<>i 
dency towns gave rise to grave abases Pir 
Uament mtervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor Geneiul and fe ur 
eennciUoTS were apiminted to administer the 
TiesMoney of Pent William (Bengal), and the 
Bupieiasey of that Presidenry over ]||adra<e and 
Bonbay was lor the first tune establi bed 
The sabordlnata Presidencies were forbidden 
to wags war or make treaties without tbe pre 
vhms consent of the Governor General of 
Bengal In Ooancll, eze^ m eases of Imnuncnt 
nsemdty Pttfcs Act of 1784, which establish 
sd tbe Board of Contnfl In Li^nd, vested the 
admtadsbmtiem of each of tbe three Piesiden 
elBila a Governor and three conneiUors, ineiud* 
mg the Commander in Cblet of the Preri* 
dsney Ann. Tbe control of the Geivemor* 
ttmunHa-maaeB was aemiewliat extended, 
ns It pss smdtt by tbe Charter Act of 1798 
Under (he Gbaitot Act of 1818 the Cbnmiiy 
was compelled to close its commercial busmess, 
and E a pedtUcal and admlnlBtiatlve 

body hohUbog tts terrltortes In trust for the 
OramL The aame Act vested the direction 
of (be entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation m the Governor* 
Oeneml'hfCooncll, and defined more deariy 
the natiire and eraent of the control to be ex* 
tendM over tbe subardlnate govenunente 
After the Ifutlny, then was passed In 18fi8, an 
Act tmnsleiTlng the Government of India from 
the Cknqpany to tbe Crown This Act mnde 
no Important change In the admlnistratJon in 
India, but tbe Ooiemor*Gcncral as nprtseut* 


Ing (he Crown, beeamo linowii as the tkwoy, 
Ihe OovemorGinersl Is the ide repcesenta* 
tive of tbo Crown in India. be Is arelntd by a 
Counll, composed of hl^ oflloialB, each of 
whom la reqMmsible tor n spednl d^rtawot 
of the admintatiatioo. 

Fnnetlons of CkivomaraiL 

Tbe functions of tbe Govemmeoit of India 
are perliaps the most extensive of any (neat 
administration in tbe world It olalaw a share 
in Uir produce of the land and m the Punlah 
and Bombay it lias ronfrietpd the aUimatlea 
of land from agrieiilliirutB to non*agrlcnltnr* 
, ibts It undcrUikes the management of landed 
I {Stilts ahin th{ proprietor is disqualiflKd 
In tunes of femino h. undertakes rtUef work 
ind oth r remcdlil ineasuns on a great scaie 
It minagrs a vast forest property and is the 
prineiiml manufactunr of salt and opium 
It ownsthi bulk of therailwajs of the rountry, 
ami directly manages a considerable portion 
of th(m it has eunstniefed and maIntAiiis 
most of the important irrigation works, it 
owns and manages tbo post and tikgimpb 
systems it has the mouopifly of the Note 
1 sue and it alone can v t the mints in motlom 
It lends momv to mnnkipahUes rural boards, 
and SAneolturisls and oeeasionally to owners 
(f histone istatis It {ontrols tlit sale of 
liquer and intoxieatiiig drugs and has direct 
*respunMbilitus ui r siHit to poUee, educatlmi 
m dhal and sanitary oiKiatfons aud ordinary 
public works of thi mial intimate nhancter. 
Ihe tiovtruimnt has also doao rtlalions srlth 
the Native States which icdleeilscly cover 
more than one third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more tlian ono*flftb of Its popu* 
lation ilie distribution of these gnat tone* 
lions between tb« GoveniuKnt of India and (he 
pnpruicial administiationB fluctuates, broadly 
hpenkmg it may be said that the tondciiey oil 
I tbo day is to eimfini the Govemmeiit of India 
i to controi and ihe Local GovemmenU to ad* 
nunlstiaiton 

Division of RespoBsibllfty 

?be Govommfnt of India retains in its own 
bonds all matters relatmg to foreign rdatfanis 
defuu 0 , general tazatl^, eumney, debt, 
tariffs, posts telegraphs and mllwnyi. The 
ordinary Internal adndnistfatlon>-41ie imnfin- 
ment and collection of revenue, educatloo, 
medical and sanitary an u ngunents, and Itrl* 
gation, bundlogs and roads, foil within (he 
purview of the local Govenuneiitt m sdl 
these matters the Government of India exer> 
CISTS a general and constant control It prae* 
enbes lines of general pedley, and testa (b^ 
application from the anniuu adndiitatmtion 
reiHuts of the Local Authorltlea It directly 
administers certam ImpeiM depactmants, 
such as Hallways, Tost OiBoe^ Tek^^U, (ho 
Survey of India and Geidogy; it ciqployi a 
number of iospectiiw oBeen to thorn depnit* 
ments primarily left to Local Govenamta, 
inotuding Agifcttitare, Itrimifon, Fontts. 
Nkdleal and Aicbssology ft raoelves, and 
whon ncccsurv modules, the nanonl budgets 
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of .Loqi4 GoveinmentB; and every new ap- 
IKADtittBet of importiHice, and evAy large 
'•jddltiim even to nlnor eitobltalinicnts bas to 
''NMhwfte epeolHq eancUon. niete atoo eziste 
, a irtw 4eUr of anml to tbe Oovomment of 
India ftm ofltelau et prlntte indlvldoals who i 
i^y fm tbemaclvei aggrieved by tbe action; 
of £ooal GovommenU; and onteide tbe Freel -1 
■deacAee of Hadraa, Bonib» and Bengal, the! 
anwbval jpf the Oovemor-Goneml Is necessary > 
tollib appointment of some of tbe most Impor* > 
taut ofBoocs of the ptovindal admlntstramn. I 
fne sapor^on of the principal Native Status : 
nets dliectly with tbe Govornor-Genotal fn>' 
OoancB» but Local Governments have also 
cesponsmilltlos In this direction, vdicre important i 
Btatos have historical association with them,' 
and In the case of minor States. I 

Parsonnel of tbe Ckwernment 

. Ihe Governor-General and the ** ordinary ”, 
momben of Ills Council are apjiointcd by the' 
Crown. No llndt of time is specified for' 
thoir tonaro of office, but custom has fixed it; 
; at five years. There are six ** ordinary" < 
memboie of Council, fhrcu of whom must, at: 
the time of their appointment, have been at' 
least ton years in thu serviyo of tho Crown in ; 
India, one of tho tbreo remaining tm-inburs 
' must be a Barrister, tho quaiificaiions of the ‘ 
' fifth and sixth are not prescribed by statuto., 


Bepartmeots. Tho law Member lias charge 
ot the Legislativo Department, and » 
member with Knglish official experience 
bas ofeaiRc of tho Coiumereo and Industry 
Department. The Viceroy acts as his own 
membnr In ehaige of Foreign affairs. Rail¬ 
ways are administered by a Board of throo 
members, whose chahmau has tlio status ot a 
Beetetaty, and are under thu general uontrol 
of Uie Oommcrcc and Industry Department. 
The Gommandcr-lu-Cliluf may also be and in 
practice ahsim is. an '* exiraonlinaty ** nlbui- 
her ot the Council. Ho holds cliaigc of tbe 
• Army Department. Tlio Governors of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal become " extraordinary '* 
members if the Council meets within their Fn'si- 
denolea. !Clia Council may assemble at any place 
In India which the Governor-General appoints; 
hi pmotloe It meets only In Delhi and Simla. 


Bosiflcsa Procedure. 

lu regard to Ids own Department each Uem-^ 
her of Connell Is largely lu the podl^ of 
a Minister of State, and has tbe final 
voice In ordinary dopaiimcntal matters. 
But any question of meoM Importance, 
and any matter in which it Is proposed to 
ovor-rulo tho views of a Local GovAmment, 
must ordinarily be referred to the VIcctoy. 
Any matter originating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and In the event of the Depart* 
ments not hclns able to agree, the case is re- 
furred to the Vfcivoy. Tbe Mumbers of Coun¬ 
cil meet periodically as a Cabinet—ordinarily 
on<'C a week—^io discuss questions which tbe 
Viceroy desires to put before them, or which 
a me.mber wlib lias been over-ruled by the 
Vice 'ey lias asked to be referred to ConnctU 
If there is a difference of opinion in tliO CouiieS 
llio decision of tho majority ordinarily ptevailif 
but tlic Viceroy can over-rule a majority If he 
considers that tho matter is of such grave im- 
IHutanco as to Justify such a step. Each do]iati<^. 
mental office is in tiie subordinate charge of A> 
Secretary, wiioso position corresuooAl 
very much to (liat of a permanent UndrvS 
Secretary ot Stat-c in tbe United Singdom, 
but wiiii tiiL'so ditfi'renres—^that the Secretary 
is pn‘sont at Council meetings; that he attends 
on tbe Viceroy, usually once a week, and (Us- 
cusses with liiiu all matters ot Importance 
arising in his Depart meiit; that lie has the 
riglit of bringing to I lie Viceroy’s special uni ice 
any case in wlilcb he considers that the Vice¬ 
roy's concurrence sliould be oAtaiued to action 
proposed by tlio Depaituieutal Member of 
Council: and that Ids tenure of office is usuafiy 
limited <o tiireu years. Tiie Siwretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together witii tho ordinary clericai 
establish ments, 'L'iic Sccrcfarics and Under¬ 
secretaries are usually members of the Indian 
Civil Service. Tlio Government ot India Ims 
no Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of tho Provmcial Governtnenta, and offlceis 
serving uuder the Government ot India are 
borrowed from the Provineea. 

'I’lio pro])osuls of the Vkx'roy, Lord ClH'lms- 
lord, and tliv St'crcfary of Stall', for India, Mr. 
Munhigu, lor tiie eoustitutional develo|>Dient 
of India in I lie direction ol' responsible govern¬ 
ment ore embodied in a separate section q. v. 
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VICEROY ANJLI GOVJfiJRROR-GEJNERAL OP INDIA. ^ ^ , 

Ills Ezoelleocy the Right Uuii. Babtin CHJii:iM£;i'or.D, 

m^numed charge of office, blh April, 1916. * 

PERSONAL STAFF OF TUE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Vru'afe Sccrclari/, .T. L. MjifToy, r.i.w., i.e.p. 

' 31 Uikny Seerclarg, LiriJt,-<'ul. It. Wrm'S', 'J)ir 
Ritli' Brigadi'. 

CoMjfrtrolfer oj the ItousrhulJ, Major 3. MarHcii- 
zU‘, C.l.£., aaMj Siklih. 

?’r/nti'c »S'cr«/r«'.i/, Oi»i»taiu W. liiichHiMii- 
Jtiddrll. 

Aitijs-tfe-t'iniip, .1. A. Denny OmiiiMlicr 

CitiiulK; C‘n|>(iiiii C. A. JiOrd fiinicgic, 

Hu.V’l- ; M.ijnr E. If AiKwiiclit, Ji.A. ; M.n'.i 
It. D. A1e.v>iii((< t‘, ^iii ttuikh.) - ; Mwhi n!- 
(iiti Klian, Ri'.iUi.ii-M-ijoi s.ir<i<ir . 

:Si-<t' Irf0i('rr>; Mdli.iiii.nl \Vtl>iir Mi Kii.oi 
iSNnltlitr-Miijor Saiiliir liiiliu'lur. 7tii 
laiiiwv-s. 

•Uotumiry A ides-de-Canip, LuiasdiMi. 11. AtlniLAV., 
R. N C.V.O.; Stanytiii, Ilnn\. Col. H. I., o.l.i:. 
v.i)., Nagpur Volunteer Rifles; Ctilff, Hoiiy. 
]<t.-Col. O. F. Tj, W., v.n., Fpi'cr liurma V<il. 
Rifles; Agalieg, Hony. Col. F. .T., rhot!i Nau'in."- 
lAglitHorse; Grlcc, Hony. Col. \V. T.. >.)>, 


J>., Simla VoL Rifles: Huhammad All i 

ISeg, Hony. Sir NawaH Bandar, i 

K.C.I.E., M.V.O., Commanding H. If. th« 

Nizam's Forceps; Zorawar Singh. Capt. ' 
Commandant!. Rhawanagar Imperial Servioe , 
IjancniB; Mahoraj Sher Singh, CommaAdaiiA ! 
and S.ardar Rlsala, Jodhpur Irapeiial 
Service Troops. 

MtOiamad, Risaldar-Major (Hony. Oapt.). 
Sardar Bahailur, l.’ito Govcmor^Oeucnil’a' 

' Body Guard: Abdul Azlsli Ri8aIdar.lKiiJ.' 
(linny. Capt.) Sardar Bahadur, late 5th Cav.; 
MutUio Singli Raiia, Subodar-M^or (Hony. 

, ru]it.> S.(rdar Bahadur, late 4th G. R.; Abdul 
' Karim Khan, Ilisaldar-Major (Hony. Capt.) 

, Sardar Batiadur, late Oovernor-Geuerari! 

I Body-Guard; Mit Singh. Subadai-iMaJo} 
s.ird.ir juihadur, late 5-ird Sikhs. 

AUtes-O^Vamp, Mnhiuddin Kliai^ 
iii-riil'lur .Major .Sardar Bahadur. Site 
' J-am‘. r--; Moluim.'d AUIkit AH Khan, RI>!aldlB' 


1st Battalion, Calrutta Vol. Rifle..!; KnowJe.,, ^ 1 .,,,,^ S.intar ll:ii» idur rtli Hariana Lanoen. 

Hony, Col. J, G., o.l.li., V.D., Surma V.L. Iloi.,e. . ,, , _ , « 

AVarbuTtou,Hony.(;ol. U. Luck.V. Rifles. Lkul.-Col. JI. Austin-bmitli, 

Puidi, Hony. Col. A, .f., v.d., t.'alniMa J,is;!it ; 

Horse; Reed, Hony. Lt.-Col. .''ir e <* •■inmoiulai't of !>’'«/v G'HiH'd,Copt. A. Brooke, 

lioiiibuy LiglA ITotse; Heniy, Hosij. Cut. V.a JSth L.ini(j:-. 


Urdinarg Memiiera — 


COl M'lL. 


Sir G. S. J5aiiie«, K.C.H. iii'! t-i.d. (dll 

Sir William Henty llo.*!* 'l "ok Id “.ii .\pril, 1017. 

Sir .1.nil.-- Si'orgi*. ton, K i .t 1.. I n 

Sir C. Jl. A. Ilill. KO..!.!., i.J.i. ‘limU liii^ t.il.rdli July, l!*l.'. 

Sir C. Sankaraii Najr. 'iiork i>.ih N*»vi mSi'T, 1910, 

Sir G. It. Lowndc.!, K.f :?,i. look liis- sj'.it, -dtli lAc.'iubcr, Ihl.'j. (lAtw). 


Hxtraardinarg 31 ember—’ 

H. E. Gen, Sit Ciuil* s, 1 M<iuni. 

vfc. 
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SECltErAKIAT. 


REVKiftrit AKD Aorvrcci.Ti-KE Dr.P.VRTMr.xr. 
SeereB^g, R. .Hant. 

Under Secretar;/, A, E. (nlliat.i r.s. 

Wheat far ladia^ C. W'. 

1. C. S. 

’RegiAtrar, \V. A. Ilirclfall. 

StiperintendenU, A.B.E. lliomioji C. H. Martin, 
Jl. IT. Lincoln, T. McDoiiu: ii. 


Jtegistrar, J?. \V. Hak.-r, l.a.o, 

Sugerinti-ndents. G. \V. C. Bratl< y, G, .1, Pipert 
a. ,V. Oliakrafjurty. V. K. Mcnou, 8.V. Aiyiar, 
B. t., ii.l.., Siiali Aliihuniniail. 

Complrtfller ami Auditar'tSeneral, Sir R. A, 
Uanible. (On Icav^e.) 

OJftei/ttiii't ComptroUer and Audite/T'Oenetai, 
M. F. CauuMett, t' H.E., C.I.E.. I.C.S. 

OontroUfr of Ontreneg, M. M. S, Gubhaiy, 


Finance Department. 

I|. Ordinary Branch. 

^Seerc'anj, The Hon Mr. H.F. Howard, CM l..,T.C.ri. 
Impnlf/ Secretary, O. Rainy, i.o.S. 

Under Secretary, A. A. L. J*.»r..oim, t.c.s. 

Aaiistanl Secretary, A. V. V. Aiyar, u.a. 


i. u.p. 

OjftciaUug t'ontroller of Vurrenry, E. Ha Cook, 

j. c.s. 

3dffiKtry Finance BratuA. ' 

I'iniiHcial Advieer, Hou, Mr. G. B» H, Fell 

C.S.I,, C.LCI., 1.0.8, 
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ARSfi* DEPARTMEKT. 


MWMy Aeeomdant’^tmnti and r)f- ^ 

' AdvUer, CoL B. W. Marlow,: MajOr-iScnc-ral A, TI. BinSey. 

43aS»1a| V<4«V*9 I>A* 

, iDapdHt •Financial AdvUer, Lt.-CoL K. B. Poa- i D^put// S-tcrdaru, cub. pro tein., Lt.-Ool. A. H. O. 
i!oS ,1.4. 9 i 

" Additio^ Deputy Financial Adciser, B. Bunion,; Secrrlarien, Major 0. D, O^ilvit', M.ijor 

J.0.8. j A. W, filiitt.j and A. A. Wirlon. 

Aftirtaid Financial Addficr, W. D. Gray. 


Hegialfar, W. C. Glcwon. 

Superiatmdfnte, G. B Horli'cs, 0. M. Tiirrn'r. 
A. W. Sclifiiiomann. J'. •». WiKHriUt. 

FORRIOH IIEPARTJTENT. 

PoNtieal Secretary, Sir .T. B. Wood, e.c.i.b. 
Fmeiyn Secretary, Sir A. H. Grant, E c.i.R. 
Deputy Secretary (Kornlgn) B- •’’'■av, 

O.I.E., l.n.s. 

Deptdy SeerHary (PoIIti*:.il) B. B. Ifoilini), 
O.I.K., I.O.S. 

Under SeerOary, Major J). M. Vm M. 

Aefistant Seeretary, -Major W.ii. \c ali-. 

AUaidte, Blian Ittiluultir M.-tnkt lial:sli. 

neyistrar, T. G. B. M'siiigli. • 

dgfir. Insped-ot'Oetmal, ImperM SerrU-e Troope, 

^Iffartier-Goneral J. I>, 

Supefirdendenti. T). A. f^IarJ^^^ B. rt. tr.nii 
W^G. O., H. Tfclinir. F. B. liiK-knfr, J. IV. S. 
I IngllH, O. W. KlrkiialrioU, Jt. O. AIl)* il, I'. A. 

f Bmmor and K. 1). Fiiik. 


Segixlrar, Jlr. TJi.arln Kiiglirs. 

Sin periniendent/i. W. G. Dpbcnham, A. B 
UiiniiiiiR, I*. P. Ilyplior, Eai Sahib S. C. 
Ui^v.'a- and J. Jl. Irf-sJjc. 

Pi:i5M0 WORR.<J BEPARTMEST. 

, iSVfri .'(Tjv/, TJn‘ IlfM). 1'. 

' Th pnhj Seerrtur'L A. .1. Jl. Ifr (h**. 

t'l'iii r Seeretih-y, B. <1. rT‘i.->'i« (on Spri*].il dnf.y) 
ttlliriiihiiy Ini'lhiit 

A i lfint S^errrtflfii, IV. .T. l»raUo. 

S.ipt f i.ilemli Hl \ W. < 1 , liollman, W. T. Tlklon . 
i:. U. M. M. Alairbaid, A. Byde, 

!ii^pr.'Heol. of Ifeigu., T. B. >!• IVard, r.i.s., 

M.'.i). 

t Aeh!., 3. Bi-b*.',, r.R.l.R.A. 

FJerl. Atlr.^e,-, J. W. Mearos, F.R.A.R., 

II I.E.r. 


nOME BErART.MrST. 


(‘OWjrriJlT AKP iNDrSTRV Bepabtmest. 
’•Secrclaif/, A. TJ. T.'^y, CM.E., l.C.%. 

Iirp'ily Secriar.'i, I B. B1 liol 1-. 

Semtary, Ubn. Sir Jamns dn Jlonliy, k.c.t i;.. r„firr .*«Vrri'/ff/-.> O. S. l.f’.s...and P. G. 

0.8.1. .. . 

Joint Secretary, AV. S. M.-irt !'.. f i.l’.. 

Deputy Secretary. S. B. lliuih-ll. i.i’P. 


ITnda Searetary.G.'M.Yoivvi, r.o.« (onl. avr) 
Officiating T. Sloan, , 

negietrar, G. F. Wiun. 

SumriulenderdH, A. S. Lawn'iu’e, 11. C.Mar'Mlfii. 
P. K. Basn, Bijav Krishna li.an<'iji, 

Mnlian Gangnli. M. G. StiMit, and i:." 

Ghandra .tkoar JSalLadiii, i.s.o. 

EimCATIOX Bj?I‘.\KrMENT. 

, ft««fafv,Slr K.S. Maclacan, K.o.i.lV. c.s.i. 
PjBincatitrtial Conmi^'unner v'iUt the ih,i‘inihie,it oj 
indJa, H. Sbaiii, <'d.i.k. 

Ayeidant secretary, 3. M.Milra. llai ihili.tilnr. 

Sttpertnlendetiaa, M. N. tihakrabarti, I,. B, 
Hatrinitton, A. 11. Bartl'll-, 1*. N. S. ii 

Hegittrar, B. H. Blak<'r. 

Cutalor, Bitreau of PMuration, Q. K. K.^yo. 

y.R.A. 6 . 

J,R 0 I 8 I,ATIVE DEI’AIITMENT. 

Secretary, A. P. Muddiinan, c.l.K. 

Deputy Seerdary, M. Monvrioff Smith. 
leffalAMtL, 8. C. Gupta. 

]U 0 jrfrdr,l 6 . H. F. Pbieira. 

Saprirdeeamde, A, L. Biuiorj and B. 
BimdOii; 


I'.illfiH'. 

.1 f'.imrj/, H. G. W. Ap'ikli*. 

Ueifi't.-.'ir, B. P .Jono<i. 

SinvrititendeuU, A. K. S-irk.ar, B. B. Banarjl, S, 
M. Biiiiarji, G. 11- Jkddii-y, I'atch Din, B. 
O’.'Snliivaa, K.B. Baiioiji. 

JUir.WAV liOARD. 

I'lVtideid, Vli(' lion. Sir U. W. Gillan. K.r. 8 .T., 
iv.r.i.i:. Mnuheee,*.. V. Godtrpy (Toniporary 
1 ‘’. i>. t’onrliiu.m. M T.r.i:.). 

■ivlitr;i, 1 '. ITailnw. 

liiiijiue^T (Offeiunny), G. lliebanlA, B.A.» 
»■ (MJ. 

Vo.sT Ornor. A* TriiEcj^APH lIliT, 
D.feetor-iienernl ofPosU rf‘ Tefeyraphe, Hon. Sir 
t. 1 ! fKnki'.o.n.r,. 

yoRTHERE IvmA SAI.T BETENtTS. 

Coianiissioner. J. F. t'oiinolly, I.(5.& (C. Forcn* 
1 >.1111, .A*-1B ) 

JSnO-BrROPEAR TREEGEAPH Bepautkeet, 
Pere ian tlulf and Pertian Seldom. 

' Directore, J!. Qunt<*r; IT. W. SndtJi, O.l.B .1 
! \\\ KlnB-Wood, c.i.R. {offs-), Coinijumd»*t 

IT, i of Cable Steamer *.* Patrkk Stewart,** P. W. 
'lowwH'nd. 
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The Government of India. 


bITETSt DlkPAKraFTT 

s'urtvyof-OrtMroi of India, f«il sir s G 
iioirord, K .0 s I. b r. 

GEOTOOIOAIi svrvi t. 

Dtnelor, H. H. Favdm, OIB, BA, FOB 

fiupar^ntandetil^i r 'V mlonbiim. b st , r o s . 
L LFermor, bn ,i u s , L H I'lww, M a 
B 80,1 < s 

Chemut, \\ A K Bso, ihP 

BOTAElCiT blRMT 

Btreetor, 11 Col A 1 Gage, mb, in'*, Feo- 
«iomir.fiotaRMl,H G Cartpr.M B A B f commie 
Botamot, Madrat, F K Partull, I ronomti 
Botaniit, Bombay, W Bums B Leummu 
Botamtt, United Pm intet, H M 1 eake 
X A , t T 8 

ARrnji'oiori('\T stivft 

Dtieetor^neral of Aretieeuloqif Sir J H M irsliall 
V4, CIF.; oapemde ihrt, ^e^inn i irtU 
l> K Bhandailkii A '^npertnln lent 
Smdhern ( tnle A H lonihnri \iiptnii 
tmdent, raifein ( nh, l> I r 

SuperMtenderUs, \orthem (lule, I i l»l iki" 
ton, f A Pig pioh ml, Super intentieHt 
Burma, Jiw smi Ko oil iso Supirm 
tendent. Frontier (irelc Sir M \ st« in 
X C I 0 , Fh B , D I lit , D Sr 

MlSCFlTAtFOlS APPOINTMINTS 

Btreetor-General, Indian ileduat ser ice, Co] 
Edwards, i xf • 

Smatant (ommnaioner udh the Ooiernment 
of India, Waph \ Niutinii U hit 

Beputy Director Oenerat Indian Medical Ser~ 
nee, It(ol If T <lt\t]ind, \ h s i v <> 

Avdt B O I V ^ ,Maioi R A Nmlliim 

AMtt Director Qenercd Indian Me laal Striue 
(Sony ), M ijor H tto"'- 

Btreetor, f entrat Beeeauh Inetitute, haeault 
Major W 1 nar\r\, MA mb dpu.ims 

AwatanU to Btreetor, Ciniral luvar h Jn^itnti 
Kaeaub, Major r Ti W Gr k;, M ijor I < 
Hodgson, Major S R (hristopiirrs Sitb 
pro tem Majo' J. ( unniugham 

Btreetor, PaUeur Inetitute of Imlia, Kasauti, 
Major W F lIan;cY 

llABt. Btreetor, Paeteur Inditute of India, 
Eiuauh, Major K Chnstoplifn, 

SuparbUendent, X-ray Inetitute, Behra Bun, 
MajXt A. E, Walter, IXB 

Dvredor, Emylaefilute of Preventiue Medmne, 
F. M. Gibson, x B . B sc. 

Atet. Btreetor, Etnq IntMute of Prevendw 
Medteku, Major W. B. Patton, x B, i x a 

Dirselor-Onimd of Indian Obeervatonet, G. T 
Walker, O 81., X.A, 1>.8C , F.R 8 

/M«mal Meteorotogisle, G. C Slrapaon, D bp. , 
C. W. B. Minniaad, Hemraj Uai Baliadiii 

Btreetor, Eodaikanal and Madrat Obterratortet, 
J. Evershed. 

Btreetor, Bombay and Alibagh Obeervatonet, 
ikimbay, B, A, h. Moos. 


Dtretior, Aeroloateal Obienatory, Ayra, J. H. 
rieldFX.A. * 

^retary, Board oj Saamtnart, Major C, L, 
Peart, I A 

Officer in Charge of 1he*ttreordt of tta Oovam- 
ment of India, A 1 Hohoiaeld, x A ftfiffg.) 

Librarian, Jmprrtat Library, Caktdia, t* A, 
Chapnun 

tgruultural Advmer and Btreetor Of the Agrtr 
luttural iteeeanh IngtitHte, Puitt, J, Mr. 
k nil i 

Direeter, Zoologteat Burney of Indea, tndtod 
Mu'ieiiin N Anuanrinh, B A , D 0r, 

Curator tnduelrial Strtion of Indutn Muteuat, 
U lloopir PCS, PLS 

Chief inspector of A/inc«, G F. AdaBM. 

I mtr^lir of Pritding, btatwuery and SUimpt, 
>I J C«"'sw<,ll 

SupennUndint of Governmetd Piwttng, J. J. 
\f( ikU 

ctief hupeetor of 1 rptoeiiet, 1 tent •Col. C. A. 
Mnspritt'Williams, ra 

Adiiiinittritir (,eiYr(d of Bengal, U. T Hyde. 
Ihneiir, ( uiniml Inieltigenee, sir C B Clevr* 
land, K ( 11 

Dirertiir General of Commemal Intdbgeiuie, 
11 4 I 1 iu<lss> ICS 
Director uf siatid it ii F Shims 
( uetome and I jTiee i Aemiel K I Jenks. 

< iti liter t JI iiteuti anil Design*, If fj, Iiravts 
GO\ I Rvolts GFVl KAI OP POET 
\411 HAM IN JlLMiAL 

Assumed 

A imc. Bbantc 

ofolllpa 

Warren Bastings . .. 20 Oct. 1774 

SIA John Afacbpiierson, Hart . 8 Feb. 178$ 
Fwl f omwalUs, K (i (n) .. 12*kp 1788 

kit John Shore Bart, (h) . 28 Oct, 1708 

I leut >Geni ral the If on. Hir Alured 
Clarke, R c B (of/g ) ] 7 March 1708 

Tlie Lari of Momington, PC (r) 18 May 1708 
Ihe Marquis Coniwa'li*, K o (2nd 
tune) .. iO July 1805 

SirGrorgelf Birlow, liirt .. lOOit. 1803 
Lord Miuto, P 0 (d) .31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, K Q , P c. (e) . 4 Oct. 1818 
John Adam {offig ) .. ,, iq jga, 1828 

Lord Amherst, P C (/) . *1 Aug. 1828 

William Butlerwoitb Bayley(ejirg )13 Mar, 1888 

Lord William Caaendisb Bentlnob, 
cicB,orB,pc .. . 4 July 1888 

(a) Crealfd Marquess Cornwallis, 16 Atif.l?0S 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Telgnmontb. 
(e) Created Marquess WelleMey, 8 I>ee« 1701k 
(d) Cnated Earl of BUnto, 84 Fab.; 1818. 

(s) Created MatqueM of Bastings^ 8 Deo., 1818 
If) Created Ead Amherst, 8 ])w.| 1888. 






The Government of India. 

OF INDIA. 


ABnnmecI 

- ^ N&me. charRK 

, * * otofllce. 

iMIfl WJHiaiD CavendiBh Bratlnck; 
qjOjb., a,o.H.; p.o.14 Nov. 18.14 

BIr' ChBrlas Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

MTeh ... .. 2(t March 183S 

Lord Aocklaadt a.O.B., P.o. (b) 4 March 183(1 
Lord BUcQbotoagh, p.o. (c) .. 28 Feb. 1842 

WiUtam Wllbertoroe Bird (oifg.) 15 3nnc 1844 

The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardlnge, 
t 0.0.8. (d) .23 .Inly 1844 

The Sari of Dalhouale, P.C. (e) ..12 Jan. 1848 
VteooantCanning,P.o. (/) ..29 Feb. 18.1A 

(a) Afterwarde (by creation) Baron Metcalfe 
{b) Created £arl of Auckland, 21 Dec., ' 

(«} Afterwards (by creation) T-larJ of Klh'n* 
borough. 

(d) Created Viscount Hanlinge, 2 May, 1846. 

Created Maniiiessof JlaihoiiKic, 2.’> .Aug. 1849 
(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl running. 

NO!rK.--The Govemor-Ocneml ceased to 
bd’the direct Head of the Bengal (Ir.vernmcnt 
from the Ist Ma,v, 18.14, when (he first Lieiite- 
nwntmovernor assumed office. (In 1st A])ril, 
101^ Bengal was planed under a sepaiale 
Owetnor and the api>ointmcut of I.icutcnant- 
Clo^vemoc was abolLsiie«l. 

. VICEROYS AND «OVKK\OK3-’ 
UENEUAL OF J.VUIA. 

Assumed 

, Name. charge 

of office. 

;VlBamuit Canning, P.c. (a) .. i Nov. 18.18 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

' E.X., P.c. .. . 12 March 1802 

.Major-Oenerai Kir Robert Napier, 

E.O.B. (b) (0#g.) .. ..21NuV. 1803 

Ccdhnel Sir William T. l)eiii.son, 

•L0.B. (ojgrg.).2 Ocf. 1803 
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The Right Mon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart., a.O.B.. K.(!.s.r. (c) .. 12 .Tan. 1864 

The Earl of Mayo, K.P. .. 12 Jan. 1860 

John Strachey (<i) (ojflfg.) .. 9 Feb. 1872 

! [,otd Napier of Merclilstoun, K. T, (e) 

; ioffg.) .23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Northbrook, P.C. (/) .. S May 1872 

; Lord Lyitcm,n.O.B. (g) .. ..12 Apl. 1876 

! The Manfuess of Ulfirtn, K.n., p.o. 8 June 1880 

TIiR Earl of Dulfcrln, K.p., Q.C.B., 
a.C.V.n., P.o. (A) .. ..(3 Dec. 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, O, C. 

»r. a .10 Dec. 1888 

The Eail of Elgin and Kincardine, 
p. 0 .27 .Ian. 1894 

Baron Curznn of Ee<lles1on, P 0. 0 Jan. 1890 
i'..<irou -Amptlnl! tojfg.) .. ..SO Apl. 1904 
Baron t'iirz<in <»f Kedle5ton,P.o.(t)]31)ec. 1904 

The F.arl of Miiito, S. a., P. 0. o. 0, 

M. o. .. .. 18 Nov. 1003 

Baron llardiiige of Penshiirst, P.C., 

(S.c.it.. o.o.M.cj., (J.t'.V.O., 1.8.00)23 Nov. 1910 

1.urd Chelmsford' .. .. Apl. 1910 

(a) Crealed Earl Canning, 21 May: 18.19. 

(b) Afterwards (Iiy urnation) Baron Napier (of 
Magdala). 

(c) .Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

(d) Af'.crwards Sir John Strachey, a.r.s.i., o.l.B. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
, EttrirU. ' 

I 

'(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North* 
brook. , 

j(9) Created Earl of l.j'tton; 28 April, 1880. 

I (A) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava; 
I 12 Nov. 188 .S. 

! (/) Created an Marl .. .. June 1911 

I (D During tenure of office, the Viceroy ts Grand 
I Master and First and Principal Knight of 
I thi two Indian Orders (O.M.S.I., and a.lf.1.B.). 
Ob quitting office, lie beeomes O.C.S.I. and 
u.o.f.v., witli the date ut hla assumption 
of tlie Viceruyalty. 
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Tbe Imperial Legislative CoancU. 


The eoQStItatlon of the ISxrcutlve Council 
of the Government of India Ims been ebetohed; 
for the purpoacfl of legislation, and I .0 bring tlie 
administration into close touch with public 

S 'm, the Exerntive Council is exitanded by 
tonal membors Into a gn*at legislative 
assembly. Ilie first step was taken in ISfil.l 


General's disposal to secure experts oh apbelal 
subjects or representatives of minor ^mtaresta. 
Of the twenty-five dcoted members, eleven am 
selected by the non-^bfflcisl naemben nf &ta' 
provincial Lf^bdative Councils, twb by eudi 
of the four largest provinces and one by each. 
of the three otlicr provinces. A tweUth la 


when the Indian Councils Act iirorided tluit-, ■ deriv'd by tlie District and Local BcMOds of 


lot the bct>tf‘r excn'isc of tlie powi'r of making 
laws and regulations vested 171 the Governor- 
Ocneml-ln-CouncU, he slionld nominate ** Ad¬ 
ditional" members for the purposes of legisla¬ 
tion only. The additional members wen' 
appointed for two years and* joined the Coun¬ 
cil when it met for lecisbit ivc inirpovs. Tin 


the Ckmtral Provinees, as that admlntetcatioa 
lias no legislative council. Six mombnrs are 
eleet>ed by ehvtomtes of landowners In six 
provhiees, five by tlie Muhamedan community 
in eaeii «if the five provinces, and two by the 
Chambers of Cnmmen'p In Calcutta and 
lUunimy. Tho Governor-General-hr-CouncIl ■ 


maximum number of raeniiiers fixed by the Act! lias the exeeplional power of cxeliiding a oandt- 
was twelve, of whom not. l<'«s tiiaii on<* li.iifidato wimse reputation and anttxedento are 
wi're to be non-nffloials (holding iw* otfie<> nruler 1 xiieli that, his election would be contrary to 
the Government) and in piaeliee nwH of flie tli-' piililie interest. An oath, or affirmation 
non-oillcials wire nativei of India. Similai . of loynlty to the Crown is required of every 
legIslaUvn couiiells were eoii'.liliited in some nii'inber before lie fakes his (U'at. Members 


of the provinces, i»Ht. tlie growlii of lliest* bodies 
will be considered wrlim wi- eome to ili-al wiDi 
the provincial admiiil-t rat ions. 

The Act of 1892. 


Inild odiee for tliri'o yt'iirs, and eaeti trtennium 
tlieie is a general ehetlon for the CnniicU. 

Powers of the Council. >. 

Tlie additioiw to the nnn-legislative pnweia 

also 
mate* 


In 1892 important additions were made, J uc anuninn#- 10 ine non-iegisjanve pr 
both to the eoiislitntlon and the poweis of the' *’y_**'*' 19*J9 were 

Legislatlvo Councii. llie number of Addi -1 i in’Council can exorcise a * 

thmal members was raised to slvtei’n, and tiie,™* inllinmec on the Budget. The Flnaime 
representative principle, was ml rodue d. iprest iits the prelunliiary cstl* 
M'hilst the method of appoiiitment wis, as j fxpiaiui tory mf-morandum. 

. Mcmberi 
lardlog any 
IT pitmoHid 
Local Go> 


before, nomination by Ihe Cloveriior-Ciencral,; subsequent day ho makes such fuiihar 

a certain number of nomination'* were made. *uiis as he thinks necessary. Members 
on the tecommeiidation of specified persons, i then*upon movo_ r<Molutlons regarding Ijny 
bodies and associations and in pi 7 ietice these | nlleration in taxation, any pnnKfcd 

recommendations were never refused. Of fbe;*®**'’b Riunt to Local G<^ 

sixteen Additional members, six were usually'^bi'Si. resolutions are voted 


officials and tx-n non-officials. Four of the 
non-officials wen: nominated on the recom¬ 
mendation of the non-offlciiA memliers of tlto, , . . ^ j ,, . _ 

provincial LegislaOve ComicHs, Hie fifth was! A” 

reeommendcKl by the Calentta Chuiiilier of; ^ 


upon, th<‘ r.stimates are taken by groups, and 
resolutions may bo moved on any beads of 
revenue or expenditure. Certain heads, as 


or to fUicurs the due reprasi ntatlon of ail elasses 
* The Council w.as also empowen'd to discuss 
the budget and to ask quebiioiis on matters of 
liublic interest. 

Ifloricy-Minto Reforms. 

a. Tlie Impiuial Legidatlve Council took Its 
^‘pK^t shape under what is coinnuuily called 
the Morley-Minto reform selieine of lOUi), and 
was embodied in the Indian Councils Act of 
' *thahM|ax.' Two principles mti through this 
schenlHR) so secure the fair rcpro.sentation 
of all tm varied interests in the country and 
12) to give the Council a real influence in deter* 
mjmiuing the ehameter of the administration. 
The Imperial Legislative Council now consists 
of sixty Additional members, of whom thirty- 
five are nominated by the Governor-General 
and twenty-five ate elected by specified 
etflctorates. Of the nominated membera not 
tnore than twenty-eight may be ofiBelals, and 
three others who mum not be officials must be 
nominated by tbe Hubamedans of tho Punjab, 
tlm iandholaeiB of the Punjab; and tbe 
Indhni nommerelal community respectively, 
^eiemalultig tour seats are at tbe Governor- < 

■If ‘ ' - 


tions tliat have beui passed luive not bees . 
accepted. A general dwcuasion of the budge^ 
tlieii takes plnee, but no resolution may baB. 
moved, or vote taken. Govonimcnt Is 
hound to act upon the resolution of the^^ 
Council. Tills power is never likely to be*-'/. 
ufH'd, Iiecauv' the Government has an official r- 
majority on t.liat body. This official majority ' 
was specmlly preseribed by tlie flecretary of « 
State, because as Parliament is, in the last, 
resort, ntsponslbln for tJio good goveniment 
of India, tlie British Government, tliroiigh its 
roontlipiece, the Secretaiy of State, must have * 
the means of hnposing its will on tbe Govern* a 
me,ut of India. 

Apart from tbe Budget debates, members 
of CouncQ now have the right to fnitiato the 
diacuBsion of any question of publfo Interert > 
at any silting of the Council by moving a roso* , • 
lutlon. Till! right of Intorpeilatlini has also \ 
been expanded by tiie power of asking supple* .. 
mentary questious in order to elucidate a r^y ? 
given to an original qnestfon. The PiwMent 
of the Connoll may disallow any questtou wMob; 4' 
in bln view, cannot be answurud orntristently J 
with the publie Interests. • 

i 
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; Ckmtrol oVcr LegtslaUon. ^ 

"■* ' Ibo Icirielative powen of tho Imperial Lu* 
CounoU ate ofW regulated by the Act 
of 1801. Cortalo Acta />t Farllamcnfc tindpr 
whl^ Cbe Govfinimcut oT India b tiouiit.iiuiei1 
eannoi be touched and no law can bo made 
affectlmr the anthorily of Parliament or allc* 
•* Rtatioa to -the Crown. With those exceptions 
ihe tORielatiVe,powers of tho (ioveraor-ttcncral' 
ioHDouncU over iltc wliolo of the Itrit-ish India 
are iiareafarictijd. MeaBurca affi'ctliu; the pub- 
Ito debt, or the tevcnucB of India, tho r<'lls|oii 
or any of His Majesty’s subjects, tho disclpluic 
or-maintenance of ttio military or naval fumes, 
and the rolatious of the Ocwcruineiit witli 
■"•fortdJDi statos cannot be introiluced by any 
iiicmbcr without the previous sa net ion of the 
Govornor-Gcticral. Every Act requires tlie 

A.—Elected 


Qoveruor-Ooiirrol’B asseut. The asseiit of the 
Crown 18 not neccBsary to tho validity of an 
Act, but tho Cnmn can disallow any Act that 
l»s been passed. 

Apart fttim thesn h-Rislative powers the 
(j>ox'iTnoi>(j(‘iM-ral'iii-CiiUni‘jI is authorised 
to luake, witliuiit calling in the Addltlouul 
Meiubi’rs, rei^ulatiouK havuiR the force of law 
for t.Iin less advanced parts of tlic country, 
where a system of adiiunintratioii simpler than 
dial ill force iJsiiwhere is desirable. In eases 
of eni(:r(;eiicy tlie (joveriior-Gciieral can, ou 
ills own authority and nitiioiit reference to 
tiis Council, make Ordinances which have the 
forco of law fur s^ luuiitlis. 

All M<;iilieis of die luiiiiTial and Provlocial 
I.e'risladve Couneilb an* cniided to die prefix 
“ IJon'bli; Mr.” duriu^ their term of ofOce. 

Members. 


i.Voi lu he Ifss than -7.) 


Sc 

rial ^alue. EhetorU*;. 

No. 


1 

llin I’uiM'liir \.u.'iimli*'."'i lu I'.ii’i ■ 

'i.li' 1 il i-'i • 

1, Mil. . 

o 

.M r. I'ti'i II 11 .‘(r t'l ,S.< 11 

1 •!., 

ilu 

3 

Mr. V. r,it.l . 

1".. 

^ell.l■.^. 

•1 

Sii DliiMia '.V.ii In 

1 

I'tt 

r> 

.Mr. Suiriiiilrii .N.illi l’>.iiiirj<i 

Do 

!’• 11'.! <1. 

*ti 

• 

IhtiSil.i NiiMi r..i) Jbh.idiii .. 

I).l 

9 

‘*'1. 

7 

Dr. Tej Baliiulur Sa)i|-u 

1*". 

1 till. <1 

i’.u\ JIK 1.1. 

S 

I'aiidit Alad.ui Motuu 

D.*. 

do. 

0 

Sanlar Balvidur Safilar Smid.ii Mu ii .Miijj 
tiiia. 

Do. 

I'lltil il>. 

B) 

MauiiiS Bah '■ uo. (i.i.K. 

D". 

I'llli lii.t. 

n 

I!ai Baluidiir Ivri'.hiia S.iliay .. 

Du 

• h'l.ir.iiid Dij 

12 

.Mr. Kaiuiiii Kumar Ciiaiida. 

Du. 



I 

i. 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

10 

20 

fil 

aa 

£3 

24 


2$ 

26 


froitebli Sliri lv.ri^it^n Kliiipiirde 
Mr. II. V. Jiangaswarn i Ayyaiirn i 
Klum Bahadur Sayad Allaliando Mull 


(Viiiiii lis .'ucl Biiiiiiiiui COUIIliittei.'.'. 
I '■ titr:il PiuMiii-' s, 
l..‘iiuUtotd< r-, .M.kIM'-. 


1)0. .i;oiiih.iy. « 

(Sanbtr.-! oi Oujamt,) 

Maharaja Sir Maniiidra Cliandra >k.iiidi of r.:iiuUie|tii'i.s, Jm-iissiI. 

Kaaiuibuxar. 

Baja Sir itann»\l Slnsh, K.c.i.w. O'*. fhilted Provlnees. 

I ' l.iiiidhuldei-BOt Agra.) 

! llaja llajeadra N^arayan Bluuija Oco .. iHi. Jliiiar and Orissaias 

' Riii Bahadur Bitlian Ihitt Shu kill .. .. O'*. CV-ntral Ho vinous. 

; ICliau Bahadur Mir Asad All Khan .. .. Miiltimmadiui Community, Madras. 


; Mr. Mahomed .Mi Jinnah. 

! Hr. Abdnr Baiilm . 

' Khan Bahadur Kaivab Sniyid Nawab Ali 
! Oiaudhurl. 

' Baja Sir Mulinnim.id Ati Multaniinad Kiian. 
K.O.I.B., Khan BaluiUur, ot tlalumidabad. 


1 ) 0 . 

TK». 

Do. 

Do. 


Itomlmy. 

Bcneal. 

do. 

United Provinces. 


¥ 


Mr. MazhamI Huqoc 
W. A. Ironside 


.. T>o. Bihar idid Orlsea, 

,. Ik-ngal Chamber of Couimenx'. 


27 Mr. Malcolm K. Hogit.Bombay Chaiiiber of Ckimmeipe. 
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The Imperial Legislative CoupciL » 


B.—Nomtnolod Riombors. 

{2iot to excetd 3u.) 


Unrlul 

No. 


Naiui). 


Province or body 
reprcBeuted. 


(a) Ul>l:lt'UL 

Not mtire than 2A. 

I ^^r. \. J! lariOi'-'rotti'iiliiiui .. 

! M r. 1''. J. AU*iialiHn 

A. Kin«'.ii<l, o.V.u. 

Mr. U. H. r. Wiilsli. 

Sir ViTiii-y f.o\i'l(.K.r.^.I. 

Vm-aiiP .. 

|j(.-Col, S. Tj, Aiilin, r.s.i. 

Mr. F. S. A iSItM-iii'k (‘.i.i’.. 

Mr. \V. .1 Jl' Ml. f '.I. ., 

Sit J. S. JhiiiaJil, K.o.l.K., I’.s.l. 

Mr. tJ. H. Kcslt'MTi 

Mr. n. Sliarp. c.i.E. 

Mr. Jk. 1'j. Il(ill;niil (.f.i:. 

Mr. S. M. HiKiicll t'.i.K. 

Sir M. 1>. jM<u‘iii-!;:in, R.r.i.i;., c.s.i. . 

Mr. ll. A. Mfuit . 

Mr. 1*’. (!. Mtwp .. 

Mr. A. P. Muddiniati, n.i.r. .. 
Snr^i'Oii-Gciicrnl W. K. Lihviird- . 

Mr. <t. R rijirkv, o.ni;. 

Sirll, W. (lilitui, K.c.s.i. 

Sir A. Tl. Graiif, o.s.i., . 

Mr. Ci. M. fi. Fell, (M.B. 

Majar-(<i<iii-r»I A. U. iiinsley, c.i 
Mr. If. F. Huwunl, C.l.K. 

(b) Non-Official Mi.miiui«. 

Sir Faztillilioy Oorrimbhoy. Kl« M . 

Klian Bnliiidiir .Mian Miiluintiiad Shiili, l.i.k, 
Khan Ziiliikar .\ii Khan, p.c.i. 


j Siib.-Major and Hon. O 
Sardar Haltadur, l.o.M. 

! Sir 0 . M. I'itituavis, k.c.i I' 


AjiiblJiaii, 


' jM.idr.iii. 

; re'iiwil. 

{ ll«niilMiy. 

I lUliarand OrUsit. 

I 'I'hii (Tiiiled Pi-oviutc^t. 
j 'I’Up J'liiijab. 

. ISiirnia. 

• riiti.il rnaiiiri-K. 
\ssillll. 

Tlip N.-W. F. I’niviint 
(jovi-riiiiipiitol India. 
J«). 

Ho. 

Hc», 

no. 

Ho. 

1N>. 

Ho. 

Ho. 

Ho. 

Ho. 

ia». 

Ihi. 

Ho. 


IiMliaii ('ouiiiK'rci.'il ( OMiiiiiiiilf.\. 
Miiiunniiiatlaii Cotiiiiniuily, Punjab, 
Landlioldcii,, Pinijab. 


Present Constitution of the Councii. 

/.— ‘I'/ie to/iate Vutinril. 

By the provifiu to Rrsulation 1 for tho Lcdislutive Council of flic Governor-General It If de^- 
riared thi^istt ^11 not be iawful (or the Goveroor-Geucral to iiominiiiie bo many non-offlcialpcTBOOs 
that the majority of ail the Members of the Council shall be non-olBciais. 

(a) Members of the Executive Council. 7 

(b) The Lientenant-Govemor or Chief Commissioner of the Province (1) .. .. 1. 

(e) Nominated Members.. 

Total _85 

HlfOH-O^MduXlKf — 

(a) Sleeted Blembcrs ..'.. 27 i 

^ (b) Nominated Members.. 5 

“ Total ..... 'bfe . 

Official majority; ezcloFive of the Governor-General .. .. "'$ 

Il.~—The Additional Memhm. 

The Indian Councils Act; 1861, section ll), provides that not less than one balf of tb« Add!- 
‘ rional Members (excludvo of the Ltcutenant-GuvemoB or Chief Commissioner of the Ptovfiaoo (1) 
6o which the Council may (or the time being be assembled) sliail be non-offleiala, 

(Present ntimbec of Additional Hcmbciii f Officials (nominated) .. .. 26'. 

cxclndve of the Lleutenaot-Govcmor •{ Non-officials (elected and nondnated) , . , 81 < 

dr Oilet Commissioner (1) as aforesaid) I Vacancies .\ ..'_§' 

total .. ~~6d 

, {For Kwrb of Imporial LegUlaUvo Cetpieif, Stuton tVlS-16, f, •*) 










• * Tlie Honie Government. 


2S 


SUb Borne Government of Indie r^resentB 
.ifar.iridnal evolatlon* of the governing board 
old ^et India Qoropany. The affaira 
ConiKany were originally managed by 
the Coart or Direcstore ana the General Court 
of Mbbrleton. In 1784 Parliament eetabltelied 
a Jraip of Cwtiol, with full power and authcH 
control and direct all operationB and 
-OQUHroe relating to the civil and military 
gbVttnment, a^ revenues ol India. By dr- 
gem the number of the Board was reduced 
Mid ttiS powers were ezeroiaed by the President, 
the ilDBSl preonrsor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this syetem 
Vited until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by assumption of the Goveniment of India 
by .the Crown, domaudod a complete cliatigr. 
I^det the Act of 1858 ( now merged in Uir 
conamidating measure passed In 1915 ) the 
Secfetaiy of State is the constitutional adviser 
ofthe Crown on all matters relating (o India. 
He Inliertts generally all the powers and duties 
which were fonnerly vested either in the Board 
of Control, or in the Company, the directors 
and the secret Committee in respect of the 
Government and revenues of Igdia. He lias 
Che power of giving orders to every ofileer 
fn IhcUa, Including the Governor-General, and 
is In charge of all biitiness relating to India 
whhih Is transacted in the United Kingdom. 


Secretary ol State’s Powers. 

Of t h”" wide powers and duties many rest on 
his < 4 )er 80 Dal responsibility; others eau be 
peHturmed only in ronsnltatiun with his Council, 
aad for some of theses the concurrence of a majo¬ 
rity of the members of his Couucil Is required. 
The Secretary of State may act without con- 
mdting the Council In all matters where lie is 
not ezpresdy required by statute to a(!t as 
** Seetetary of State in Council.” Appoint- 
tiinAs by the Crown are made on bis advice. 
Bvenr offldial oommunication propasu'd to be 
sent to India must be laid before Council, un¬ 
lees falls under cither of two reserved clussca. 
Qpe- of these is “Secret communications” 
dreKDg chiefly with war and peace, ndations 
* wWbfoielgn Powers and Native States. The 
otVirm are those which lie may deem " urgent.” 
No- matter f(» which the concurrence of a 
imMly of Council Is necessary can be treated 
naetthcar *‘Beorct” or ‘’urgent.” In ordinary 
biufoese, for which the concurrence of a niajo- 
CoanoU Is not required, the Secretary 
mate Is not bound to follow the advice of 
Cktimcll. These provisions reserve to the 
Meretary of State a wide discretionary power 
of Interference with the Government of India 
^«i^h la ezerelsed in accordance witli the 
temrenunent of the Secretary of^Stete for the ' 
heipg. ~ ■ 


liameot, be extended for five years more. 
Nine nieiubers must be persons who have 
served or resided in India for at least ten 
years, and who have not left India more than 
five years before their appointment. Several 
of them have usually belonged to the Indian 
Civil Service, and have been lientcnant-gover- 
nors of provinces or members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive CouncU; otiiers are soldiers, 
bankers, or men of official, or mercantile 
experience. The object aimed at in the 
constitution of the Council is to give the 
Secretary of State, who has little knovdedge 
of the letails of the Indian admlnlstiatlc^ 
the help of a body of experts. In 1007, in con¬ 
nection with the policy of constitutional reform, 
two Iu(]ii>ns, one a Hindu and the other a 
Mahomodbti, were 'appointed to vacancies In 
the C'oiiiieil. T('i) years Inter Mr. Chamberlain 
raised tlie niiiulKT to tluve—^two . Hindus 
and !i .M.-iiione-daii. 

The India Office. 

A'soeiiiti'd with the St'ciidary ol' State and 
till- liidiii Coiiiieil a <^i en-tariiit known ax the 
linliii (iiIk'i-, at Wiiiti-hnli. Ap|>oint- 

tn tile I stabli'linicnt niv iinide by the 
Sffierniv Ol St:Ui- in t\mnciJ, hut “junior 
‘.Itnalions ” in- rilled in acconianeo with 

till- S'! iier.-il n giilii:ion<i gov ruing udnii-»loii 
io tin- linnie ('i\il .SerYiev. 

’i'lii' whole cost of the India Office Is borne 
b^ the revenues of India, though the Home 
(jovernment makes certain grants and remia- 
sions ill lieu of a direct contribution amount- 
iog to £50,000 a year. The total net cost, 
iuciiidiiigpcouoQs is about £250,000 per annum. 

All llii-M- arrangfiiients may >,000 undergo 
<nb-t:«ntiMl revisiuiK toi in coiinexion vitii the 
.\Tuntugn-(.']ii‘lin-.toid Iteiioit a ('oiamitti*!* has 
been :iit|M>int<-d to investiu.ire questions 
of the Miiiii'i- tJi'uanisatioii of tiie India Ofiiee, 
the n-latiun it <<1101110 bear to tlie ceiiTrul and 
proviiteial goxi'riiineiits in the iiiture and thu 
i‘Xt<>nt to wliu'li and tin methods hy which it 
reiaVkms: ’^huiiJd liear n lution (0 the Imperial Parliament. 

Secretary of State. 

The Right Hon. Edwin S. Montagu, ^.P. 

Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Thomas W. Hoiderness, a.0.B., K.C.S.T. 

The Right Hon. Lord Islington, q.o.v.0., p.s.0. 


Assistant Under-Sacretaries of State. 

Sir Lionel Abrahams, K.C.B. w* ^ 

Sir Arthur Hirtzel, K.OJB. ^ 

Connell. 

a.C.LB.. C.I.B. 


g. all matters of finance, the,! *’ 

.MII 101 II 7 u «»t ol the SMKtoi^I Btiito and j '.jSjS «1 01 .*. 

D>.(!«»on.lKl k tael, eieretad. Il'rfflSl. 

The Councile i wmiain Dldsbnry Sheppard, o.i.b. 

Ihe OounoM of India consists ol such nuia-i. Sir »lar»hn[ll Fn;derlck Reid, o.i.B. 

■ Igtt^f members, not being less than ten ! General Sir H. O. BMTow,o.o.B., o o.fj. 
. CAimom tiiaB fourteen, as the Secretary of 
' '^ffiwte' aoay ttan ttnw to time determine. The 
Wimwbeis btm office for aeven yean, and 
•Atem for apetial rea^ of pifolle 
adnmfoge, illiiOli roust be laid before Par- 


Sir elames Bennett Branyate, K.C.aj.,o.t.B. 
Sahibaoda Aitab Ahmed Khan. 

Sir Pratdiasliankar D, Pattnni, X,C.ISL 
Biuipendinnath Basu. 

Frederick Cniulurd GoQdciiough 
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The Home Governmevt. 


Clwh of the Council, Sir liioncl Abrabams. 

K.03. 

Deputy Clerk of the Council, JamoB H. Sea* 
Drooke, O.I.K. 

Private Secretary to the Secretary of State, C. H. 
Slack. 

Aeeietant Private Seerelaries, A. L, R. Parsons, 
and ]^S8 Preetb 

Potitieal A.-D.-C. to the Seerehtry of State, 
Lieut-Ciol. Hit J. K. Uiinloi* Stuith, K.C.S.T., 
K.C.V.O,, C.I.E. 

Private Secretary to Sir T. IT, Hohlemesi, 

B. H. A. Carti-r, 

Private Secretary to Lord Jsliagton, B. H, A. 
Ctotcr. 

Correspondence Departments. 

S£CUKTARI1'.S. 

Pinaneial, W. Bobiii'itin. f'.iif. and T. H. Lucas, 
c,v.o., o.B. 

Judicial and Public, AfalKdro C, C. Scton, c.lf. 
MUdary, Lii*UT,-fL noral Sir llcrb-rt V, (Vi,\, 
K.O.n.O.,c.li., C.S.I., and J. K. Si-alniKiUi. 

O.I.E. 

Political and Secret, .1. L. Shurkbursh,».u. 
PtiblUt Works, ffcrrounn A. llaincs. 

Revenue and Statistics, L- J. o.'*'.i. 

C. I.B. 

Direelor-in'Chief of ilte. Indo-Ki/royntn Tele¬ 
graph, Public Tl’»r/;« Department, ll. C. 15ar- 
ker, O.I.E. *' * 

ACOOrSTAST-GBSEKAL’S DUl’AKTMKNT 
Aeeomtant'Ocneral, WaHcr Badock, 
also Director of Funds and Offii ial Ayent to 
Administrators-General in India. 
Stoke-Departmknt—India gifioe r.R.\?icn:~ 
Direetor-General, Geotgc ii. (Ollier, I'.i.u. 

India Store Depot, Delredere liwul, Lam- 
MA, S, E. Superintendent, Captain G. 1. 
Wingfield, II. S. 

BE0I6TR7 AND IlKOORD Df-PARTMINT.—/.V- 
mslrar and Superintendent of Ilecords, W. 
Foster, C.I.E. 

Auditor, H. A. Cooper. 

Miscellaneous Appointments, 

Government Director of liailieuy Companii'S, 
Sir H. F. Burt, E.C.I.K. 

Idbrarian, Fredk. W. Thomas, M.A. 
JSducaliondl Adtiser for Indian Studente, T. W,' 
AtlfKMi,'/'.l.E., Litt. D., n. 4. I 

Local Adciserfo Indian Students in London, Mr. '< 
A\ C. Sen (21, CfoinwcJl Hd.. S.W. 7). I 

Prmident of Medical Board for the Ertminaliun I 
of (Meers of the Indian Sermres and Adiiser \ 
to the Secretary of State an Medical matierK, 
Surg.-Oea. Sir E. IT. Ch.arlcs, a.c.V.O., M.D., 
1 . 11 . 8 . (retd.), F.R.C.S.I.; Meniber of the Medina 
Soard,lA.-Co\.3. Andexson, U.J.E., i.M.S.(n^td.) 
Legal Adviser and Solieitor to Secretary of State, 
Sir Edward Cbamicw. 

IndpdHsffMf MUHary Equipment and. Clothing, 
Alajor^en. Sir John Steevens, K.r.n. 

Swrveyor and Clerl; of the Works, T. 11. Whiuy, I 

AJ1.13.A. J 


; Ordnhmee Consulting Officer, Col. M.S.C. Oaqip* 
bell, a.l.E., H.A. 

Offieers of the In'Mati Army attaehed ta thh ItsiHn 
Office, Colonel S. Dr Gordon, L{etit.*Colonel 
' S. S. W. Paddon, and Lieiit, J Flint., 3[.a 
I CoMsuttiny Engineers, Messrs. Beiidel, PRlmei 

I and Trittoii. 

' Stockbroker, Ilorace Hubert ScoC^ 

Secretaries of State for India. 

i Araamed 

obarge. 

' Lord Stanley, p.o. (a) .1858 

sir Cbiirles WotKl.Bart, (fc) .. .. 

Earl dc Grey and lUpon, P.O. (a) ,.' 1860 

Viacoiint Cranbome (d) .. .. 1800 

Sii Stiilfoiil Xorlb«-ou*, Biirt. (e) .. .. 1867 

Tiio Duke of A rgy 11, K.T., p.c.1808 

The Martinis *of Sali-sbiir}’, P.O. (2nd 

time) 1874 

G.illuoiti- li.iJiiy. P.f'., ereated Vi.<eou«t 

t i.iiil>it>ok. J l ,M!i\ . t/) .. .. 187s 

Tlie Maixiuis of llartin^ton, P.('. [g) .. 18S0 
Tlie. Ear] of Eiifilteiiy, P.t*. .. .. 1883 

Lord llaiido]]ih Churchill, P.O.1885 

'I'be Earl ut Kimberley, K.tt., p.c. 

(2nd t ime) .1880 

■sjr liii-liard .V"l'i Ion Cro— . o f.ji . v r . 
rnetol \UeoUiil, 1 ios>, 1!> Alig., 

18.s(i 1880 

Tim Earl of Kimberley, it.o., p.o. (3rd ' 

time) .1883 

II. II. Fowl, r (A).1804 

Lord George F. Hamilton, P.c. .. .. 1885 

.St. .lolm Ib'odrlek (0 .. .. .. 19fi3 

.loliu .Morley. O.M. (./) .. .. .. ItXLH 

The Iritrl ol Crewe, K.o. IttlO 

Yirii-ount Morley OJ IMaekbiim. O.M. .. 1011 

Tlie Eitl-1 oM'ieWe, K... (/•) .. .. JSUl 

Aiisten Chamlx-rlain. M.r. .. .. Ifll.l 

i:. S. Montagu. >i.P. .1017 

(a) Aftenvnrd.s (by .succession) Earl of Derby. 
(h) „ (by creation) Viscount 


(0 

(d) 

(e) 


Jla]ifa.v. 

(Ity creation) Marquesa of 
Itijmn. 

(by succeasion) Marqueai 
of Salisbui-y. 

(by creation) Earl of 
Iddealcigh. 


(/) 

»l 

(1))' creation) Earl Cianbrook. 

(g) 

ft 

(by auccesaion) Duke of 
Devonshire. 

m 

81 

(by creation) Vbcount' 
wulverluunpton, a.0Al. 

(i) 

H 

(by Buccesslon) Viscount 
Midleton. 

(J) 

•i 

(by creation) Viaooimt 
Morley of Hlacfebuni, o.ii. 

(i) 

s 

(by creation} Marquem ol 
Crewe, K,Q. 
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The Provincial Governments. 

■ ^dUeb Tiidiii la divided into eight large cil cunaistiug ol two uiejubi:ra of the Civil 
tWovtifees»an<i dx leusor charges, each of wliich vice and one Indian. Lieutenant-Governors 
u Iwinad a Iiocal Gwernment. The eight aro addruHsed as Your Honour. Tholr maxi- 
nmjor prowInceB are the rroaidcncioe of Madras, mum salary, Ra. 1,00,000, is fixed by Act of 
Bootey, and Bengal; the LIuutcnant-Guv* Parliaiucnt. 

eniotablTO of the Unite dPtovInevB. The Punjab, Cliiuf CommissionetB stand upon a lower 
Bonua, and Behar ; and the Chief Commls-, footing, being delegates of the Governor-Gene* 
lioneEUitp of the Central Proviuccs. The ral-in-CouncU. In tlieory, a Chief Commiii* 
tntrinr prov ing Hte Assam, tbo North-West l sioner administers his province on behalf of 
Fnintlei Frovinco, Baluchistan, Coorg, Ajmurc > the Govcriior-Ueiieral-in-Councll, who may 
Uerwara and the Aniimnan Islands. Tlie ■ resume or modify the powers that ho has him- 
origtoal division *ot British authority hi India' self conferred. In practice, the powers en- 
wa.8 between the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras ; trusted to Chief Cummissionur of the Central 
and Bombay, Bengal afterwards developed Provinces arc as wide as those exercised by a 
^ faito and was separated from tlio Government LicijLoiiai.t-Uoveniur. Tin: salary of a Chief 
of India and then was gradually divided into Cummissioucr is lis. 5U,U0U but lu the case 
proylttces as the tide of conquest brought' of the Central Provinces this was raised to 
undm a dministra tion areas too large to be' Its. 6'i,UU' in consideration ol the addition 
coiitfoUfid by a siuglo authority. The status of Bcrar to his Goverumt;ut. 
aud area of these provinces liavc been varied Provincial Councils, 

from time to time to meet the cliangid condi- Tlie changes made in the constitution and 
tlons of the day. Tlie most recent, of these tioii-legi»lativc functions of the Legislatlvo 
changu was the seiuiiatiou of tlie North-West' Councils of Madras and Bombay by the Act 
Frontier from the Punjab in lOUl ; tlie divi- of lUOD more than doubled the number of 
Sion of Bengal into two provitieus in I'JO.'i; nicuibers, i-leetioii by specially constituted 
and the Unai udjustuieut iiiadg in uecorduiiee eleetoratA:.'i was introduced, and powers were 
with His M^csty tlie King's aniiouucuuii'nt given to uiember.'t to debate and move rcsolu- 
at tbo Durbar of lull, w'liercby the newly- tious on tlic iiroviueial financial statements, 
created province of Eastern Bengal and .Vssam to move rei'ululious uu matters of geueral 
d^jmeared, and Bengal was re-divided into piiblu; inien-ot, and to ask supplementary 
tlto Presidency of Bengal, the LieuL-iianl-' i|ue»t ions. A drscriptiou of the system in 
Governorship of Beliar aud Orissa, and tlie (lumbay will sliuw how the scheme works. 
Chief C oiiimisBl onorhhip of Assam, wiiUsL the Tlie Bombay lA'gislalivu Council is composed 
hea^uarters of the Government of India were four ea-oflicio uiembiTs (the three members 
movM firom Calcutta to Dellii, and the City of tlie Executive Council and tbo Advocate- 
of Delhi, with an emUave of territory siirrountl- Oetn'ral) and 44 additiuual members. Of the 
lug it, was taken under tlie direct adniinistni- additioiiui members the Governor nominates 
tlon of Uie Government of India. All Local. twenty-thrr e (of wJioni not more than fourteen 
Oovomments alike aro under the superin- may be offleials) and 21 arc elected. The 
tendenco and control of the Govenior-Geueral Govomnieut is ti^us without a majority of 
In Council. They must obey orders rc'ceived oftieiais lu the. Council. Of the elected mem* 
(rMD him, and they must communicate (a) him bers. eight are elected by groups of munioi* 
tbe^ own proceedings. But each Ltxiul Gov- palities and the ilistriet Boards, four by Maho* 
etnment is the Executive head of the adroiuis- medan clrolorates, and three by cioctorates 
tratloo within ttiu province. By custom, all. of the land-holding classes. The Bombay 
appointments to Local Govemmeuts arc fur University', the Bombay Municipal Corpora* 
a term of five years. lion, the Bomba; Cliainbcr of Commerce, the 

‘The Three Glasses. Kurachi Chamber of Commerce, and the Mill* 

The three l^'sidencies oceufiy' a sniKTior owner'^ AsKociatkni, and the Indian Com* 
positiem. The Civil udmlnlstratioii of eaeh jiiervial Comtiiuniiy, each elect one member, 
is vested in a Oovernor-in-Couneii, appointod The regulatioii-t for the torination of Mcctoratcsj 
by the Crown, aud usually drawn from J'lng- and as to tlie qualifications and disquail* 
lira public ufe. On certain matters they float ions of candidates and voters, arc rimfiat 
. ^cSxcs^nd directly with the Secretary of StaU‘,' 1 o those made iii the case of the Supremo 
a privilege not possessed by other proviiicinl CouncU. 

Governments. Tbo Governors arc assisted' 'I'hc rules fur the dtscuasion of the ^annual 
by a C^ttucU composed of three members, finuneiai statmuent. arc similuT to <JiC£.>ap- 
two members of the Civil Service and, under plicuble to the Supremo CouncH.'^The Finan* 

' the Indian Councils Act of 1900, a fourth mem- etal Statement, is presented and consid^cd 
her who is usually an Indian. Like the Gov- as a whole and (lien in detail, and resolutions 
etnor^eneral tlitV arc addri^ssed as Vour may lie moved. The Government is not bound 
ftKeeUeney, and they arc (‘scorted by a body- by' any resolutions wliich the CouncU may pass. 
gUanL iUu) wiavhwiim salaries as fixed by M.at.ters of geuetal public iuten'st under the 
Act of Parliameiit are JlR. 1,20,900 for a Guver- eontrol of Local Governments may be made 
nor and Ba. 04,000 lor a member of CouncU. i lic subject, of resolutions. Laws passed by 
Llcutenant-Govornora are appointed by the iheso lA^islaiivo Councils tequUd the eaoctioa 
Qavnmnr-Qeneml subject to tlio approlmtion of the Govenior-Goncial and may be dis* 
the Crown. They must have served for at aUowed by the Crown, 
leant tea years in India. Under the Indian In couHtitui.iuii, hi functions, micl In the 
f'l^^tncns Act power was taken to create oxe* system of siM>ciaI electorates, too Legldative 
euttve cooBOiiB In the Licutenant-Ooverner- CouncUs in the Lleatenant-Govemonmips le* 
and thb has been applied to Behar where sembie in all the essential partleulars the 
the Lteu£eniuifi*QovemcK is assisted by a Coon* Legislatlihi CouuuU of Bombay 



Ihe Provincial Govornmutiiti 


The Scerrtaiiat 

Lat.h Louil OuvLioiiuut wcikB through a 
Booietariat, which is dividi-d info various dc- 
nattments, each nndra a btcrttsiy. In addi* 
iioo to Uib ScctUancf, then are spobial do* 
paitmental hiads ■^uth as tin Inspcctois Grniral 
ot Ptdioc, Jails, and Utgisfiatiou the Director 
of Public In^iuUion the ln'>prctor<luicril 
of Civil Hospitals or bur,;<.on Gcotial Hit, 
Sanitary Conuuissionir and the bapinniendcnt 
of the Civil VLtiiinarv Dtpartmeni ihori 
are alfao Chitf IinRUHtrs for fubltu Works 
and Imualion who an liktaiw hicntiriis 
to Govtiiiniiut In niirly all the Prosuicis 
except Bninbi> iht revtuue dipdilininls 
are administeied uudir Go\erumeut, by s 
Board of Rivtnut. 

The District Officer 

llir administrative syatem is bas d on the 
reptabd sub-division of t rntorv ladi idiiii 
nibtrativi trea beui,t iii tin n iKiusthle eliiri,i. 
of an oflieer who i subordinate to tlie oftitir 
nixt in rank above him Hit mi t iiiipoitint 
ot these units is tlu Distiat, and India iin 
braces mote than >)0 ]>i tnet aith in iviram 
area of 4,4dO squat mdis »id an i\iian< 
population of 941 (HK) In Uadns th re Is 
no local oflieor above the head ot tin Distiiet 
daewhere a Commissioner bas thi upiMision 
ot a Dhiston eompnsinR bom four to hix Dis- 
triots. ilia head of a Distint is vt>l(d eithii 
Uio Gdleetor and Dibtilet MiMbtrate ortlu Di 
pnty Commibbioner Hiisthinpn ntativi of 
tiiaOovirmnent audembodii&thi poaeroftht. 
State He uasomemed in the 0rs{ pin with 
the land and tht land r vinut He his al o 
charge of the local administration of thi ix 
else, meonir tax stamp duty and oth r sourei'i 
ot revenue As a Mvistrate of the fir t ilib 
he can imprison for two veats iiid hue up to i 
thousand rupees In pnetii^ li dots uittrv 
many criminal easts although he supii vises the 
work of the other ]yiaf,i6tratis in the Dislritt 

In addition to th se two mam diputuitiits, 
the CoUtefor H Interest! d m all mitt r p r 
taming to tht wclfart of th in opl In sjme 
branches ot the idnunistiation liis fun tioiis 
BTC, in eonsequenee of the torinition of sp r ml 
dcpaitmints such as those ot Public Works 
rtqrcsls Jails 8 nutation, ind Ldut ition Itss 
direct than sras formirly the tas But evtn 
in maUtis dealt with by wparatt dt]iirfmtnls 
tais actm eo operation and direction in eounsil 
an needed. Ihe HunKipal Gov rumint of 
alt conudcrable towns la visftd in Muniel 
palities but it is tlu duty of tht Colhctor to 


schools and duptnsaries, and lames out sanl* 
iary impiovemrnta tn rnral areas 
Other Officers 

Other Important district offleors ate the 
) Buperhitendwt ot Police, who Is rt sponsible 
I tor the discipline and working of the polhe 
force, and ine Civil Surgeon who (except in 
Bombay) is the hrad of the medical and aani 


Tit utmiTi 


^'*^1 IV **.*. 4 '"*,‘ii <hi Provincial birvlic 
^ 41' toUielors In Madias, Bombay 

and the United Provinces then arc smaller 
bub^istiKt ontts laUod taluks or taJutSTad* 

srsii.''''.a53SSSr 

tahsiidar is abslMed by subordinate oltloen, 
styled revenue Inspettors or kaouiigos and 
the villige othi^rs Ihe most bnpntant ot 
th« lattir an the headman who ooUoets the 
leviiiui tlu kaiuam Larkun or patwaii who 
.Mips the viilagi accounts, and the 
or village watelmian w»«x«iar 

Trend of ^vincml Govemmenl. 

1 * h ' ‘ 1 wtib of th« PiovuK ial admlnlstiutiinis 

with tlu Govt rnnuiitotlnctia form the subject 
»I iiiet va ult dihcuixion On tlic one side tluw* 
lie tht rtf ion,: e ntrihstrs who would focus sll 
uithoiitviii th Gov rnmtut of India, on the 
HiUr lluist. stout Ad\ 0 <dkiCE of PIOVJJICM Allto* 
mm^ uould uuikt Uu JotaJ Govcniiiiriifft 
virtu lUy nidiptnthnt of the Govinuntut of 
Indu riir tiriid of lntliui polity bititi tlio 
1 r titun of Loid < ui/tiii hat, bit 11 stratiily l« 
|h dir I (ton of mtrta uig tht authority m Uu 
I’r will till Guv iiiintfits and the eoiiGol and 
ml n I lit of h ttnvcmmtnt ol Jntlia has 
H n mtttiiuilv ndiittd, ispi taally m Ibiancl- 
il milt r Ihtrt was a marked dtnlop* 
111 ni of his poll V wiimibrated in tlw th spateh 
I if th (loviinuunt of India whith bub^ttid 
to th S tnf »ry of 'stale the proposal to n- 
liunt tlu h ulquuttisof the Gnvimnunt of 
liidi i fi oni C III 111 ta to H liii fills paiagiaph 
tliu iiidi It d tht id as of tlu supnnu authori' 
ill s Uthougfi the rxlreint inteipntation 
pi lied u| on it by some Indian pubhcists Iwd to 
I In r r uh d d it n niauis the uiubt auUuinta* 
tn 4 xp laitioii of Uii li nd of Indian policy 
Ihi muiitinvntf of Briti h lulc In India 
d ptud on the iiltiinalt supnmaty 0/ the tiov. 
riiuL Gnu laJiii Couiiiil and tht bidian Gotiii- 
db \<l td lJU) ilsi It biais Gslunony to tJie 
imposbibihty ot dlowing m illt n. of vital con. 

rn to bt drt itkd by t m'ljonty of jion>offlital 
viGs in till liniNrivI JiRislitive Ownii] 
\t vt ithek ss it IS itrtuu that. In tilt totne of 
(lint tlu just d mauds of iniljaiif, lor a laigir 
h mill tlu .mvciiim nt of tht touiitrv will have 
III hr sulished i id the quisl{on wiUbi how tiUa 
devolution of powir lui bt oonoeded wlthoM 
impamngthi snpn me vuthonty of Hie Gove mor 

pohslblc solutum 

of the difhiully would appeal to he 
to givf the PiOMiiusaiaisir measun ofs^ 
Govcrnmtnf until at list India would tonsfet 
of aunmbtrof wlmiiiistnitKms. antonotuotm in 
ill provmtial affairs with tiu GovcnmKQt of 
India abovt tot m all and posscwlng power to 
luG iftrc III east of misgoviniiiuntL mit e^. 
naiiljr n stnetmg thi Ir functions to wiattor e of 
Impenal court m In oidi r that this 
mation m ly be attained it Is t umtlal that ths 
supKDu Government should not he 
^th any partleular Provinelal GowBiiiMDt. 
1 ^ removal of the GovemnMnt of India from 


ot Government Public Works, Forest Edu- 
eattoD and other special departments varies 
In diffCKnt parts of the country liAeb Dis¬ 
trict has Its own law ofilcer, stylra the Oovem* 
ment Pitadcr. 

The Districts are split up Into sub-dlylsloiiB, 
uiiilkt Junior Olheeni of Inc ludun Civil Ter 


Ittdun Civil Ter I \a India 


^ opmioii, msteriaiiy facllttato tiho growth Of 
I Iiooal Sdf Government on sound and sals lines. 
It 18 g ncraliy moognlsod that the capital of a 
great tentrai Govemnunt should l« sepMdh 
and Independent, and etfoet has ben mwn to 
toM pnniipieln U^afted Mates, CMuMhiaiid 


Administrative Divisions. 


« 9 , 


PravtOGos. 


A|fiter Merwata.. 

' AddamniHi and Kicobara 

Aaaam 


Balncblstan .« 

BMueaI 

KtarudOrisea 



' Donna .. ,• •« •, 

Ocntml Provinces and Bunvi. 

Oooig . 

IMcas . 

North*West Frontier Province (Districts 
and adminlatered XcrritoriciU 

Punjab . 

United Provinces of Agra A Uudh .. 

Agra . 

\i Oudh . 


Total British Territory.. 


States and Agencies. 


Balucblstw States 
Bantda Sclie 
Benypd States 

Bonabay States 
Cootial India Agmicy .. 

' Qbatnal Provinces States 

Bastm Bengal and Assam Stales 
fr Bydambad State 
BiWronlr State 


/'Badtaa States 

state .. 

• ' iSawo(M» State.. 


• • • • 


'• .Sll[|ii^ State 
'Poat^Wesfe Ftentlw P»>vince 

.. .. 
Agaocy .. 



PmytaaMStatei 

TMul Batlve Statea 
' Brand Total, India 


Agencies 


Ko. of 

Area ill 

Poiiulatlim 

Districts. 

Square miles. 

(1911). 

1 

' 2 

2.7 J1 

601.305 

• a a « 

U,i43 

26,459 

> 12 

b2,95» 

6,712,035 

c 

ir>,Kti4 

414,412 

im 

78,412 

45,483,077 

, 21 

S2,2(io 

34,490,084 

•-.i 

122,064 

10,672,642 

2i'> 

70,'118 

16,112,042 

: « 

47,066 

3,513,485 

a • e • 

80 

46.165 

41 

220,708 

12,115,217 

»!•» 

Mat 

100,;!i:. 

13,016.308 

1 

1,582 

174,076 

24 

141,726 

41,405,404 

5 

16,466 

2,196,033 

21* 

»7,2ll'J 

10,974,956 

46 

107.164 

47.182,044 

:j« 

82,198 

24,624,040 

12 

22,966 

12,558,004 

t 

2«7 

1,IW7,»01 

' 244,287.542 

>1*. wi 

in 

Fopulution 

District .4. 

s<(iiuie luilc?. 

(1911). 


8f.,.‘»lJ 

396,4 J3 

a • • » 

8,009 

2,032,708 


22,772 

4,338.161 

e e • • 

6.-..761 

7,411,567 

• ■ • e 

78,772 

0,356,98(1 

• • a a 

21,188 

2.117,002 

a a s a 

tat* 

575,825 

a a e • 

82,608 

13,374,670 

a a » a 

ao.mw 

3,158,120 

a a B a 

9,009 


a a a e 

« • • a 

016,110 

a a a a 

a • a a 

3,428,073 

a a • e 

20,444 

6,806.108 

a a • a 

a ••a a 

1,622.004 

1 

a a • a 

86,532 

4,212.794 

a a • a 

127,541 ' 

10,530,432 

1 «•• • 

a a a a 

87,920 

1 a a a a 

6,079 

832,036 


075,267 

70,864.995 

1 • • • 1 . 

1.773,168 

815,138,637 

































The Bombay Presidency. 


'J'lio liuinlKty rrosidt-iicy uluut; tho 

wvbt coust of lodiii, from Sind iu Uie North to 
Kanara iu thu Soutli. It embraces, with its 
feudatories and Aden, .in urea of 180,02:i square 
miles and a populatiuu of 27,084,317. Of this 
total (15,761 square miles are in Native States, 
Witli a population of 7.411,675. Oooqraphl- 
eally luciuded in the Presidency but under tlio 
Qoverumeut of India Is the first chisa Native 
State of Baroda, with ait area of 6,182 square 
' ndlcs and a population of 2,032,708. The i 
nntlyin;; post of Aden is under the jiirisdictkiii' 
of the Bombay Oovenuuent: it bus an area of 
SO square niUca and u fiupulatiou of 46,165. 

Tho Presidciiey embraces a wide diviTsity 
of soU, ulimatu and poopJe. In tlic l'resid''nc‘y ' 
Proper are the rich plains of tiujarat, waleted 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, wltooc fertility 
is BO marked that it has lontt been known as tlic 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the. 
province is divided into two set'tions by tin; 
Western Oliats, a rumre of liiJls running purailei 
to the coast. Above (ihats an; tlio Deccan 
Districts, with a pour soil uml un arid eliuiaht*, 
south of thesu c«tmc the Karnatse di^ttrietci. Dii 
the sea side of the Oliats is the Kotikan, a liei;- 
growlng tract, intercepted by creeks wliicli 
make communii;ation difllciilt. Tlicn in the 
far north is Sind, totally different from tlie 
Presidency Proper, a lainl of w'ido and mono* 
tottoiis desert except, wlicri' irrigation from the 
«^ludus lias brought abounding fertility. 

<< The People. c 

The population varies as marki’dly .‘■oil and , 
climate. In Sind Maiiumedans piedfOiiinatu, ' 
Gujarat lias remained true to ffiiidui-.iu ult lioiigli 
*1ong under the dondiiiou of puwertul ^laliouie- 
dan kings. Here there B an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, wliu although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading ' 
races in the world. Tlie Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity; the suyuig goes 
tliat the Deccan expects a famine one y<‘ar in 
every three, and gets it; the iiopuiation is luacli 
more homogeneous than in Oujarat, and tiiirty 

E er cent, are Maiirattas. The Kurnat ic i.4 the 
ind of the Llngaycts, a Jliidta reforming sect ' 
of the twelfth century, and iii'^ie Koiikan there 
is a large proportion of Christinn.s. Pour main 
Janguages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati. Marathi 
andKhnaresi 
where 

.^stca and tribes number flvu tiujidrcd. 

Industries. 

TUi^iAAiC^^ industry is agriculture, which 
supports sheCy-four per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation. In Sind tlie soil.s are wholly alluvial, ' 

' and Milder the influence of irrigation pro- : 
duceShirly increasing crops of wheat and 
cottoiir In Gujarat they ate of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvia], 
^licb undAr careful cultivation in Ahmcdabad 
* mU Kaigp makes splendid garden land. The 
dsoHDant sbfl characteristic of the DcccaKijJs 
bloilk soU, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millL^ and in certain tracts rich ert^ of > 
4tUgac caue. The Konkan is a rice land, grown | 
undc^tBe abundant tains of the submontane i 
n^oB^ and in the south the Dharwar cotton | 
VAM wfth Broach as tlie best in India. There' 


; are no great perennial rivi'iM suitable for htl* 

I gallon, and tho harvest is largely depBUdent 
; upon tlic seasonal lalnfBli, supplemeiniOd. by 
! well irrigation. A chain of Irr^atJon voilfig 
' consisting of canals fed from great resmvoltt In 
' the region of uufailiug talnfaU In the Ghats, li 
: gradually b<>ing competed, and this WlU uKI- 
' lutitely make the Dcccan immune tO' lerloai 
I drought. &lorc tlian any other part of India 
, the Presidency lias been scooigra by fhmine 
and plague during tho past twenty years. Tha 
evils have not bceu unmixed, for trlbatetian 
lias made the people more self-reliant, and tha 
' rke iu the values of all produce, synchronising 
' wi(.h a certain development uf Indushry, haa 
' induced a considerable rise in the staadaid of 
living. The land Is held on what is Imown aa 
tiic ryotwari tenure, tlwt is to say, each cultl* 
valor liolds bis land direct from Government 
under a moderate assessment, and as long as 
he iKiys this assessment ho cannot be ^pos> 

bea;,Cd, 

Manufactares. 

WJiiL-t agriculture is the principal industry; 
otlici-, have up iuennsidcrable place. Tlie 
miiKTiii weallli of the Presidency is Small, 
and i'l confined to building stone, salt ex«- 
tracled from tim M;a, and a little manga«, 
iu;;C. But tlin handicrafts arc widely distri* 
billed. The haudluuiu weavers produce bright* 
euloured saris, and to a dimhiibhhig extent tlie 
exquisite kincobs uf Ahmcdabad and Surat, 
Bumhuy silver ware lias a place of its own, aa 
well as the brass work of Poona and JNaudh. 

' But the tendency is to submerge the indigeuoua 
handierafts bencatti industry organisra' on 
iiuxlern lines. Bonilmy is thu great centre ill 
India of the textile trade. This Is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay, where the in* 
dustry embraces 2fi,:s.3,776 spindles and 57,g2l 
looms and employs l,2ri,713 liandsandeousumea 
.16,71,849 cwts. of cotton. This industry it 
now llourisiihig, and is stcadUy rising In ett* 
cicncy. In lieu of producing immuse quanti¬ 
ties of low grade yarn and cloth, chiefly lor tiie 
Chma mprket., the Bombay mills now turn out 
piinteil and bleached goods of a quality wltieb 
improves every yeiir, and the principal mackef 
is at home. Whilst tlu; industry centra in 

Bombay City, there are important offshoota at 

-- -- - 

20tfi4» 

looms; in Sholapur 2,44,164 hhd 

3.982 looms; and hi the Presidency 4744^784 
spindles and 91,518 looms. It is expected thaii 
the prosperity of the Bombay trade wfllUM 
quickened, as a project, now in 
for tho substitution of electricity for 
the electricity is generated at a hydro-Smetrht 
station in the Ghats, fifty ffllfes distant— 
furnishes cheap and eflQoient power* Its 
situation on the westero-sea-board, in towdi 
at once with the principal markets of In^ and 
the markets of tlie wca]>, has given BoflDBwy on 
immense sea-borne trade. The older parlay 
Surat, Broach, Cambay and Mandtte went ' 
famous in tho andent days* and their b(W and' 
hardy mariners carried Indian oonuneiM^ tha; 
Persian Gulf and the coasts of Afiloa. But Uta , 
opening of the Suez Camd asid the tneieadog 
size of ocean steamers have t^sd Ha coboimi-/ 
tratc it inanodeni ports water^dMtet," 
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IgMj and iheaea-bome trade of the Prfiidency 
-.'k sow oonoentmted at Bombay and KaraRhl, 
s^Oagh attempts ate being made to develop 
I Iforfflu^, in Portuguese territory, into an 
/onUet tor the trade of the Soutliorn Mahratta 
.'Chwtiy. The foreign trade for tJie ])uri ol 
' B^bay for the year 1917-18 was as follows:— 
'Imports ]^. 6681,86,044; Exitorl:; (Indian 
prod^) Be. 7614,36,629, (foreign merchandise) 
lU. 658,75,no. 

Administration. 

' The Presidency Is administered by a Onver*' 
aor>in*Oouiicil. The Governor is appointiHl 
the Crown, and is usually dmwu from 
wne ranks of those who have, irutdc their mark 
in Bnjdisbpublic life. Ke is assisted by a 
Conneii of tb^ee members, two of whom arc 
drawn from the Indian Civil Service, and the tiiird 
in nraetice is an Indian. Each member takes spn- 
eiai charge of certain departments, and case.s 
where differences of opinion occur, or of special 
importance, arc decided “ in Council.'’ All 
Mpers relating to public service btisiiK^s roacii 
wvernment through the Secrctarkit, divided 
hito flve main depart-ments eacii under a Secre¬ 
tary (a) Revenue and Finamgai: (h) Political, 
fadiciai, and Special: (e) General, Educatioiiui, 
Marine and Ecclesiastical: (d) Ordinary Public 
Works: (e) Irrigation. The senior of the three 
GfvlUan Secretaries is entitled the Cliief Sccre- 
tiiy. The Government freAiuently moves. Jt 
to in Bombay from November to tlic end of 
Har^; at Mabableshwar from April to June; 
in Poona from June to September; and at 
lUhableshwar from October to November; 
but toe Secretariat is always in liomlwy. Un- 
the Govcmur-in-Council the Presidency is 
administered by tour Coiumissioneis. The 
Oornmissioner in Sind has considerable inde¬ 
pendent powers. In toe Prc.sidency Proper 
Chera are Oommissiouers for tlie Northern 
4)iylsiata, with headquarters at Ahmedabad; 
the'Centml Division at Poona; and the Sou- 
toem Division at Belgaum. Each district Is 

S er a Collector, nsnally a Coveiutiited Civi- 
j who has under him one or more Civiliana 
as Assistant Collators, and one or more Deputy 
CSuQeotors. A eollectorate contains on an 
>vetage from eiglit to ten taluk.as, eacli 
conMsting of from one to two hundred villages 
Whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The vlDage officers are the imtci, wlio is the 
head of tlto vUlage both for revenue and imlice 
purpose, the talati or knlkami, clerk and 
aecotmtant; the messenger and tlie watciiniun. 
‘Wet each Xaluka or group of village is the 
Wiamlatdar, who Is also a subordinate magis- 
'htokew The charge of toe Assistant Deputy 
Collector contains throe or four talukas. Tlie 
'l^eotor and Magistiate Is over the whole 
Dtotdct. The CominlBslonera exercise general 
Wimtnri over the DistrictB in their Divisions., 
'^e control of toe Government over the Native' 
g to t| ^ Of Presidency is exercised through' 




Agenti. 


'“V \ 


,y Jnstice. 

4 . Ths admihistratlon of Justice is entrusted I 
jin .the Migb Ctourt sltUng in Bombay, and! 
niwrinrlsiim a Chief Justioo, who is a bar*' 
jMtt, and aht puime Jn^es, eitoer ClvUians, 
;»iaWbi% «n/DidlaB towyen. In Bind toe 
?9ailtoi^nf' Uto, Judicial Oomipiiiripner (toiee 


e es, one of whom must be a barrister) is toe 
cst court of civil and criminal appe^ Of 
!thc lower civil courts the court of the first 
I instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
I recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 

; Tlic Court of first appeal is that of toe Distrirt 
' or Assistant Judge, or of a first class snbotdi- 
{uate judge with special powers. District and 
I Assistant Judges ore Indian GivUians, or mem* 

, bers of the Provincial Service. In cases ex- 
' coeding Rs. 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
, decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Jndge 
and from the decision of the District Judge m 
I all origbial suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
; trict f'ud Assii-tant Judges exercise criminal 
■jurisdiction tliroughout the Presidency, but 
■ original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Olficers. Capital sen¬ 
tences aie subject to confirmation by toe High 
(Tonrt. In .some of the principal cities Speend 
MagistratcH cvc-reisc summary jurisdngiicm 
(Bombay lia.s four Presidency l^gistrates, as 
well a>4 Honorary Magistrates exerctsing the 
finietions of English .Tunticcs of the Peace) and 
a Court, of Small Pauses, corresponding to 
. the J-Inglish foiintry Courts. 

Local Government. 

l.fK'al control over certain branches of toe 
adniiiiistratinn is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exi'reisiiig authority over a District or a Taluka, 
unci the liitlcr over a city or town. These 
bodies are. comi>osed of members either^ 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
'people, who arc i rnpowerc-d to expend the funds 
at tlieir disposal on cducatioa, sanitation, the 
eon-.tnjcru>n of roads and tanks, and genen^ 

, iiiiprovcmeatd. 'Hicdr funds are derived from 
c(‘sses on the bind revenue, tJie toit and ferry* 
funds. The tendency of recent years has been 
(o increase Die elft’t ive and reduce the nominated 
element, to allow Diesc bodies to elect their 
on’ii ehairmcn, wliilst large grants have been 
made from Die gencraJ revinities tor water supply 
and drainage. 

Finance. 

The finance of thp provincial govern¬ 
ments is uiui'ked by definite steps toward 
proviiieial financial .aiitoiioiiiy. Dp to 1879 
Du'i'e v,ns one common purse- for all India. 
Sinec tin'll progre.ssi\'e steps have bein taken to 
inciea-e the independence of local Gove^ments. 
Broadly, certain Jieads of revenue are divided 
with the Imperial Government, whilst, certaiii, 
growing loads of revenue, varying ■ in each 
pro\iiiee,are allotted to the localOosgiPDaeDt. 
Thus in Bombay the. land rsffiffll^Btamp 
revenue and rcs’enuc from assessed taxes ate 
divided with tlie Government of India. All other .** 
local sources of revenue go intact to the local 
Government. The provincial Budget tor 1918*111 
shows an opening balance of Re. 303 lakhs, 
revenue 903 lakhs, expimditure 868 lakhs and 
the closing biiiance Rs. 428 lakhs. These large 
balances arc due to grants from the Inipetw 
Governments for non-recurring expjebditure. 

Public Works. „ 

The Public Works Department is' under the 
control of two Chief Englnears who act as • 
Becretaries to the Govemmeni; onct for 
General Woika and toe other for Ixr^Uqn 
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them are SnperbiteDilliig Engineete 
Itt charge of dlvlshniB and Executive Engineers 
in charge of dtotriete, with the Consulting 
An!hlte<^ The chief irrigation works are 
in Sind and consist of a chain of canals fed 
by the annual inundations from tlie Indus and 
one perennial canal tlie Jamrao. In the Prrsi* 
dency troper the principal protective works 
are the Mera Canal, Ookak Canal, Mutha Canal 
and the Qodaveri Canal Scheme. In addition 
there is under construction a chain of pro- 
> tectire irrigation works, originating in reser* 
voirs In the Ghat regions. The first of these, 
the Godavari Scheme, is now in operation, 
the Pn^vara Scheme and the Nlra Scheme are , 
progressing steadily. The Public Works budget' 
for the current year Is 123 lakhs of rupees. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into three 
categories: District Police, itailway Police 
and the Bombay City Police. The District 
Police are under the lnspcctor*6eueral who is 
either a member of the Gasetted Force or a 
Covenanted Civilian. Under him are the 
Deputy Inspector-Generals for Sind and the 
Northem and Southern Ranges of the Presi¬ 
dency proper, for Railways and for Criminal 
Investl^tioD. District Superintendents of 

E edloe have ciurge of each District with a regu- 
T cadre comprising Assistant Superinten¬ 
dents, Sub-Inspectors, Chief Constable and 
Constables. The Bombay City Police is a 
separate force maintained by Governmom. 
inder a Commissioner who is responsible direct 
to Govmhment. The Training School at Nasik 
prepares young gazetted ofilcers and the rank 
ano file for their duties. The cost of the Police 
is 114 lakhs. 

Education. 

Bdooatlon is imparted partly through 
direct Government agency, partly througli 
ttM uedilm of grants-in-ald. Government 
malntoltf * Arts* Colleges at Bombay, Poona 
and Orauat; the Grant Medical Couege, the 
Poona voflege of Science, the Agricultural 
OaUai^ ‘Tetcrinary College, School of Art, Law 
8cliodl,aBa a CoU^eot Commerce. A Science 
Odlegaijn Bombay is now in course of 
oonsfolfidUon. Also in Bombay City, and the 
headauaflers of each district, a model secondary 
aetKX^. Tha otlier secondary schools are in 
private';badis; the majority of the-primary 
Bcbocds are maintained by District and Local 
BcMuds with a grant-in-aid. The Bombay 
Municipality is rewponsible for primary edoca* 
tfon in Bombay Cuty. There ate now in tb&i 
)E^da»;;7 .Arts Colleges 4,702 Scholars r 
142 liiWwbitoLs: 42,216, Scbolais; 323 Middle 
.Schools, 26.034 Scbolan and 10,890 Primary 
tSchools. 0,70.141 SeboIaTB. The Government 
Bducatfonal Budget is 106 lakhs. 

The Edncattonal Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi* 
iAm and a Deputy Imgiector with Assistants 
each district. Bigbejr education fo con- 
Irndted by the Bombay University (estabHAed 
'Ihi 1S67) comshtting of the Chancdlor (the Go* 
vernev of the Piraideney), the Vice-CfiianoeUor 
(appointed by Govenunent for two years), and 
,]d0 Fellows of whom 10 are taMMeioi 10 
eieeted by the Gradnides, 10<to«lie Faeuitlsg, 
and Off are nominated by the GhaaeeUoi. 


The #Hnclpal edneotioual i^tutlons aies-^ 
Government AiU Cfotteffea— ■ i, 

Elphinstone College, Bdmbay. Pilfe^iil 
Covemton. 

• 

Deccan Ckilicge, Poona, Principal, lit. F. W, 
Bain. 

Gnjarat College, ihmedabad, Pr^pal, tha 
Rev. W. G. Robertson. 

Dliarwar College, Principal, Mr. H. G. Saw* 
linson. 

Private JrU College — 

St. Xaviers, Bombay (Society of JeBOS)^ 
Principal, Rev. FaUier Goodier. 

Wilson College, Bombay (Scottish lUssfon), 
Principal, Rev. Dr. Mackichan. 

Ferguson College, Poona (Deccan Educa* 
tional Society), Principal, the Hoo'ble 
Air, R. P. Paraiijpe. 

Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State), 
Principal, Mr. Clarke. 

Sanialdas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
.Slate), Principal, Mr. Unwalla. 

Bahaiiddinbhai College, Junagadh State, 
Prinei|»al, Mr. Scott. 

i Special CdUcgea — 

! Grant Merlieal College, Bombay (Govern* 

I meiit), Prineiiial, Lt.-Col. Street, l.H.a. 

\ College of Science; Poona (Government). 
Principal, Dr. Allen. 

iigrieiiltura] College, Poona (Government), 
Priuciital, Dr. Harold Mann. 

Chiefs’ College, Rajkot, Principal, Mr, Mayue. 

College of Science, Abmedabad. 

Law School. Bombay, Piiiicipal, AU ' 
Akbar Klian. 

Collie of Commerce, Bombay, PHnelpal, 
Mr. P. Anstey. 

Veterinary (follcge, Bombay, Mr. E. HaWlatt. 

Bombay Bocteriologicai Laboratory, Dizeetof, 
Lt.-Col. Glen lesion, c.l.x., LH.tl. 

■Rie j. d. School of Art, Bombay (0ovem* 

- ment). Principal, Mr. Hoggarth. 

Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay* Pritt« 
cipal. Mr. T. Dawson. 

r ., 

Medleal. 

Hie Medleal D^itraent Is In dEltta 
of the Slirgeon-Oeneral and SanHattoa ot> 
the Sanitary Commissioner, both monbeia 
of the Indian Medical Swvlee. Civil Sotfanis 
stationed at each district headgtMiteni ac9. id*- 
sponsible for the medical woih of the dlshrfot, 
wbDst sanitation Is entmsted to one of tifo 
Deputy Sanitary Commisshmers. HuO hurga 
hospitals are maintained by Mui-Govammmat 
in Bombay, and well-equipped 
in all important niHsounay atairaipi jp««r 
four million persons Inclndhig ■ wmae 
tients are treated annu^y. Tha ^leiidMay' 
contains 7 Liinatfo Amdnnw and |6.RMlllmiia t 
fur the treatmant <h tapanii. ta 

• ' - ^ 
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’^Mded oat by a utall under tliif direction of llir 
wuUlacy dotomissioner. Sanitary work hat> 
ieodved an immense attmulus from the larK** 
made by the OoircrDment of India out of 
vie opium Burpiiiscs. The Budget Is 2‘J‘O lakhs. 

Oovemor and President in Council. 


Mr. ShiiTlfl DcvjiKanJi. 
ftfr. Fandurang Annut Dosal. 

Mr. Elirahlm Ifaroon .laifar. 

Mr. Sliridhar Balkristina (Jpasani. 

Nominated. 


Jffl« Ejcccllcney Tin- Jligld ftn I :< f»r‘ii 

AmbroSk* i.1o>d, c.v.l.K., i>.s.o. Took Ins « «i 
ICtll JUcember HU 8. 

Personal Staff, 

. Prieaie^Seey. —William I’atrirk Cowie, l.c.8. 


■ TJic AdviJCfilt’-fleiiml {ejc-offtdo), 
i Mr. C. N. > ililon, i.e.s. 

1 Mr. rf. B. Arthur. 

> .Mr. Salt hlui E.')riniji Baiodaw'.Ma, 
' Mr. i* J!. (’ad II. 
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JlfUif. Serrefarv —1.1 .-Col. .1. C. Creij!. 

—.Major -4rkn riglil. 

Jltmoranj Aides-de-Camp. •!.' .-Col. P. i!. f .n!' H, 
0.l.M.,1.0.S..C{»mjnmi«liiig 1:1th lloV.dcu K.iM:- 
Ilon, liuiiau iJi-iinci' Ion-. ; (.ii.i. K. W 
limldh'Kton, r.i.K., u.r.sr: .M di'i Ii in (I 'lii 
lilajid Khan Itilcr .tiiiu' B diudm. <ji 

Savmiiir; Mahar;»w:d hliri .liaii.iit-iJilii. 
Baja of Bariii ; Ml licrbati '-ir 1‘jir!tdir,"nii»< 
Bajneii.'uidnirao Jt!i:iii S:ili-ti m- 

’ ilhun, K.O.I.K., Cliii-i of Jiinilvliaiidi. 

Kigel t'. Pal on. l.lth i'.a]nli:i\ P.iili.liM 
I. 1). K 

Indian - Suti.nlru M.noi tl;.! 

' kribhnu, Hao 'ikdiiidiii. ItoTh Main iii:i . 

Metnbers of Couneil. 

Mr. QeorfSc C^rnihliai'i, c s.i., i c.s. 


Mr. .1.0. Coveinton. 

I'r. C.ij !Mn rtTji.;i.dfp. 

IhMvaii i.nliatliij iva.sli{n.'i1h Itaindmndra God* 
bolr. 

Mr. Muliamin-id Ilaji iUtiij. 

’•it, |{. s. Ka.’iwt 
Mr. ,1. 1>. .1. itkms. 

'Ir (i. J’. K*'.dtil'll'. 

Ml. If. iiO' Stavi ly Lawn nee, IPs. 

Ml. UihiM-.ai .-'iviuiddiis Mvhta, C.I.E.. 

M.io IJihiJiir V. Jj. Xaik. 

Ivliin Bdkidiii Pir Balvlfdi uulffd Mian Muham* 
mad. 

Mi. j f'd. rii k C Pratt, i.e.s. 
t .'(Ir. I’liirozc Sidhna. • 


Mr. 0. B. Curtis, c.s.r., n'.s. 

Sir ibruliiln Baiiitiiloola. Kt., r.i i:. 


U:i>' r>aliadur C. K. Satin'. 

Ml I’lif.i-biil.iiinl I'l 'I'lkiK'iirdap, 


ASdUional Mmtbers of (V*.o/f,(l I'l'eiinl, 


."’iiyi i.ji-io IK ral II. IV. S. I yons. 


Mr. D. V. Belvi. K.A.. Fltrlcd by tin 

tfunicipallUus of the Soiilhirn UiM.'-ioii. 

Hr. Q. M, Bhurgri, llar.-al-Ln w. lllf'iinl bj 
the Joglilrdura and Zaniindars of Slnu. 

Mr. ftidhanath Bhmiddi-o (ianid. 


Sardar Syod Alt K1 Edroop. Lh'ch'il hv the 
Muhammadan Comuutmly of the ^llillll■In 
, Division. 


tfr.^nuihtl V. Mehta. Lk.i<. 

Bhftwh G.'H. ])ida>ataU.-ih, Phvltd by 

' Mte Dl-(t4ct laxatl Jioards of the Siinl Hix idlin'. 


^Tdar Sl»iiriva.q Ooopr/tHU'ami .Minialiar. 


JMt. Montague !>»■ PoiuiToy \V| bli, <■ j.i... {■ i; r. 

tjatt G. E. Fftrekb, h.a.., Lt.c. Klected by the 
i\ Muidcipalitios of the Korl.hern Di>hiuxi. 

^Baosalieb Harilan>('.''aibhui l)i'.-ai, , [ 

|Mr. Bagbnnath'Fonisliottam Faranj|iyp. 

Mc. 'AMnI Ka^r alias Fakir Molid. miad Ibra- * 
Mtfai Khan Faihuii. . ' 


Dutabavni liaising]!, Thaknr of Kerwacla. 
' lll«oted by tho Satdars of Gujami. 

MaiuiK^BQdaB Bamjl llora. Elected by 
' im Indtas Commercial Commuuily. 

ifr.'^ilncy^Qilus Gillum. 

^ iNnaiMW ^edkjec iHlt. Bart. 

fft TJablata, xihiB. 


li.'i.o Jiali idti.- 'i<A !und T* In'. m1:vi. 

Si O’.l I rltli'.'t Til (iOM'.UNMKl#** 

/'iih'.l u.i.i JufUcial. —L. Jf^fj^tson, 

» ^ ' I . 1 .' - I I I I.K,, 

r, v: C. .1 ■!.. ^. f>-. ■•'’rcrela-}/,, JuS'iefai 

an I Pot I* ‘III I’l'pa lit"' 'it- (iVruitoraiyh' ' 

liii.iiii-, t'iiiii“t‘"t and ■'•r'/i'.'/'ate.— -'J’lie.Hbn'ble 
Ml. P.iiii.l. li ibvit C.nl. 11, c.i.i:., i.tp^ 

(jfii-ruf. Pdiii iiUninil, Mii'ine and £celesia§> 
tual. ' lii'oi;''' .\itlnir riiomas, B.A.; LC.S. 

/.i/'i/ tu-fill I fit nit and Itnunnbranrer of Legal 

AlUU'S.- -CIMIL'C )‘onyla« Prcnrli. «.a., t.o.a. 

Vrt'n' ir.'wA'.v yri‘dcric k St. John 

(h-hliii’(.\g.) ami 11. J. 

I'yiVVUirij). 

MlSOELLAMiOrS .^rrOlSTMkNTS (S. C.) 

.Idrin ir/r-r.’CHf'/'frf, Tlie ITori. Mr. T.^. Strangnuui. 

Inti III fior-Uenrral of IHioe, W, L. Berkeley 
Solder, o.i.Js. 

DimUir of Pahlic Imtruriion, The Hon. Mr. 
.1. G. Covernlou, 0.hB. 

Surgeon-General. The Hon, Sargeon*Qe&etal 
J{. W. S. ].yon8,1.M.S, 

Oriental Translator^ MuJiurniuad Kadir Shaikh. 
Talnkdari SeUlemtnL Officer, K. Q, GbrOop. 
I.O.S. . , 

■» ’t ^ 
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SMemtiU Commiuionfr and JHreetor of Land 
Bteordo, F. G. H. Anderson. 

Dinetor of AgHeuHuTe and Co-operative SoeU- 
(fee. O. F. Eeatiuge, c.LB. 

Reatitrar of Co-operative Societiee, R. B. £w* 
bank. 

Mvnieipal Commissioner, Bombay, P. W. Moiiir. 
Sheriff Sir Co\ra!sii Johangir, Bart. 

Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Vnicereity, Clilmanlal 

H. Setalvad. 

RegiMrar, Bombay Oniversity, Furdunji Bastur. 
Oommiseumer of Police, Bombay, F. A. M. Vin¬ 
cent, O.V.O. 

Sanitary Commistioner, Lirnt.-Col. F. H. 6. 
Butchimto.i. 

Accountant-General (Acting). 0. W, C, Car .on, 
luspector-Generul of rriiont, Lt.-Col. J. Juckson, 

I. H.S. 

PoHmaeter-General, Uciiry >’ortoa iJutchin-un, 

Oommiaeioner of CueCome, bait. Opium and 

Exeiae, S. R Artlnir. 

OoOector of Customs, Bombay, P. EccK ■<, I.c>. 
Conftittiiig ArcAilsct, G. W. Wittot. 

Govebkuks of Bouuay. 

Sit Abraham Sliipumu.1602 

Died on the island of Anjedlra in Oct. 1601 

Hmnfrcy Cooi^ .. .. .. .. 1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas.lood 

Died, 21st May. 1667. 

Captidn Henry Garey (Ojliciaf'iflF} .. 1667 

Sir George Oxcndoii . 1668 ' 

Died in Surat, lltb .Tuly, 1606. 

Gerald Aimgier .. .. * .. .. 1660 

Died in Surat, 30th June, 1677. 

Thomas Bolt .1677 

Sir John Child, Bart. .1681. 

Bartholomew Harris .169U 

Died in Surat, 10th May, 160-1. 

Daniel Atmaidey (Officiating) 1694 . 

Sir Jolin SPbr.1694 

Sir Hicholas Waite. 1704 ' 

WiUiam Aislabie.1708 

Stephen Strutt (Offteiating) .. .. 1715 

Charles Boone .1715 | 

WlUiam Phipps. 1722; 

.17^^' 

Dismissra. ; 

Fohn Home . VJ-lt 

Steidien Law .17391 

fohn Geekie (Offteiating) .. 1742 

WlUiam Wake . 17421 

BJehard Bourchier. 1750 > 

Charles Orommelin.1700 

Ibooui#, Hodges.1767 

Uieill; 23rd February, 1771. 

WlUiam' ^ruby .1771 

Bawson Hart Boddam .. •/ •. 1784 

Bawsou Hart Boddam .... .. 178S 

Aadcpw Bamsay (OfflekUing) .. 1788 


WiUiam Medows .. 1786 

Major-General Sir Robert Abetoromby, ■ 1780 
K.c,B (a). • * ; 

George Dick (O^ciaiia^) .. .. 171^ 

John Griffith (OJTlciatinF).. .. 178S 

Jouatlmn Ihincan. 1788 

Died, nth August. 1811. 

George Brown (Offteiating) .. * .. ItTl 

Sir Evan Neiiean, Bart.' .. 1818 

The Hon. Mountstnart Elpbinstone .. 1818 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, Q.a.B, 1887 
I LiouL-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck* 1830 
; with. K.C.B. 

I Died, 15th January, 1831. 

' John Itomer (OffieUtting) .1881 

Tlic Earl of Clare.1831 

Sir Riibt’it Grant, Q.C.D. .. .. .. 1835 

Died, 9tli July, 1838. 

Jiiincs Fahsh (Officiating) .. .. 1888 

Sir .1. Ris'i'ti-Cunmc, Bart. .. .. 1838 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart, (b) , .. 

George William iludersoD (OjdirMHny) .. 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.C.U. 1848., 

Lcstock Robert llcid (Officiating) .. 1840' 

George Russell Clerk . 1847- 

Visconut Falkland .1848 

Lord Elpliiustone. O.C.H., P.c.16S8 

Sir George Russel Clerk, E.c.n. (2ud lime) 1860 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, K.C.B. 1868 
The liiglit Hon. WiUiadTRubcrt Seymour 1867 
Ve.sey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodchouse, K.C.B. .. 1878 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.C.S.I. ., 1877' 

Lionel Robert Asliburuer, C.S.I. (Acting)., 1880 

The Bight Hoii. Sir James Fergusson, 1680 
Bart., K.c.u.a. 

James Braithwaite Pcile, C.S.I. (Acting ).. 1885 

Baron Rcay .1885 

Baron Harris .1880 

Herbert MiUs Iturdwood, C.B.I. (Aetktg) .. 1805 

Baron Sandhurst . 1805. 

Baron Rortbente, c.B. lOOO 

Sir James Montcath, K.C.8.I. (Acting) .. 1008 
Baron Laiuiugton, a.O.B.G., a.o.I.B. 1903 

J. VV. P. Muir-Mackeuzie, 0.6.1. (Aeting). 1007,^ 

Sir George Sydenham Clarke, a.0JC.0.i 1807^ 
O.C.I.E. (c). ■ y 

Baron WiJIingilon, O.CJ.E. .. .. 1918; 

Sir George Ambrose Lloyd ,, lOH^' 

(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aag.,1798i-'^j 
and then Jolted tlie Connell of the Qovep>- 
nor-Geiicral as Commonderdn-Oilet hat*'- 
India on the 28th Oct., 1783. 

(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay W:. 
the Honourable the Court of Dlreotort Mh'' 
the 4tb Aug., 1841, but, before be ooold t^^ 
cliarge of hiB apimlntment. be was assaeik l 
oatm in Gabul on the 83ra Deo., 1S4L 

(«) Aftermuda (by onrtioii) Aaioa Sy dORhoiib^ 
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Tte Jlndzas Presidency, officially the Presl- 
Dmcy of Fort St Oeon^ together with the 
Native States, occuptes the whole eouthem por- 
tkn) of the potlasula, and, esxcludbig the Native 
States, has an area of 141,075 square mUcs. It 
has on the east, on the Uay cf Bengal, a coast- 
SiH^ of about 1,200 miles; on the west, on the 
Indian Ocean, a coast-line of about 450 miles. 
In aU thb extent of coast, however, there is not 
a ^higle natural harbour of any importance; tlic 
ports, with the exception of Madras, which lias 
an iriUlcial harbour, are merely open roadsteads. 
A 'idateau, varying in luiglit above seu-levd 
from about 1,000 to about 3,(XK> ft., and strctcli- 
lug DOrtliwards from the Nilgiri Uills, occupies 
the central arsa of the Presidency; on either 
side are the Eastern and the Western Gluits, 
whicb meet in the Nilsiris. 'IBc heiuht of the 
westem mountahi-cbain has an important 
rilect on the rainfall. Where the chaiu is liigh, 
the intercepted mln-cloiids give a henvy fall, 
which may amount to 150 inches, on the seaward 
side, but compamtively little rain falls on the 
landward side of the range. Where the chain 
Is low, tain-clouds are not rhcck^d in their we^t- 
wsinl course. In the central ttuileland and on 
the east coast the rainfall is suiall and tlic heat 
In summer excessive. The rivers, wluch flow 
from w^ to east, in their earlier course drain 
rather than irrigate tiic country ; hut the deltas 
of tee Oodaveri, Kistna and Can very are pro¬ 
ductive of fair crops even in time of druugld and 
BM the only portions of tlie cast coast where 
a grie nlture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 iuches and apt to be 
onthnely. 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency in 
1011 was 41,402.000 and tliat of tlie Native 
States was 4.813,000. Hindus account for 
80' per cent., Mahomedans for (i, Christ inns for 
8 and Aidndsts for 2. The vast majority of tlic 
popidatiou is of Dravidian race, and the prin¬ 
cipal l^vidlan languages, TaiuU and 'i eingu, 
are spoken by 16 and 14 million persons, re^lK■e- 
tivdy. Of every 1.000 people, 407 speak Tamil, 
877 >|mk Tclugu, 74 Mabiyalain, 37 Caiiarese 
a^ iffi Bindustani It is remarkable tliut of 
the 41 millions of population all but quarter ot 
a million belong to it by birth. 

Agriculture. 

About 68 per rent, of the population is 
Wicupled In Agriculture. About 40 ici cent. 
Ihlvlng a dire^ interest as land-owners or 
genaats. About 86 per cent, of the eiilti- 
*vaiad acre is under food croiis, the prineiiMi] 
jliebg lice (10*7 million acres), chnlum or great 
^det (5'8 million arres), spiked millet (S’.'l 
minion aere^ and ragi or millet {2-a million 
24.023 acres are under wheat, 3,079 
FOes are under barley About 3’2 million aerrs 
'Axe imder oil seeds, about 2*7mlliloi. acres are 
ymdei cotton, 20,822 acres are under tea and 
m, 622 acres are under coffee. Irrigation is 
mUMsasary on the West Coast but on the EunI 
80*5 per cent, of tee cultivated area has 
piptiaitiy to he Irrigated. Irrigatloo works 
pPlTOde w,B06 tanka, 6,104 river channels, 6,114 
■gmiig channels, 1,391 aments, 801,650 tyaknt 
SU,788 supplemantal weds. Ihc 


recent progress of the application of machi¬ 
nery to irrigation on a small scale has been 
remarkable. 

Industries. 

Comparative poverty in readily exploitable 
mineral wealth and tee difficulty of coal 
supply prohibit very large industrial deve¬ 
lopment in the Presidency, but exeteent work; 
both ill reviving decadent industries and testing 
new ones, has been done under Oovemment 
auspices, llic only indigenous art employing 
a considerable number of workers is weaving 
There i' no system of regular registration m 
vogue, and the figures given can be regarded 
only as approximate, but ri turns stiow a totei 
of 1,231 O.'icories dnven by engines of an aggre¬ 
gate H. T. of .33,417. Of these factories 179 
are coiiccrne.d with cotton. 

Trade. 

Tlv total valiir ol th<' '•eaborne trade of the 
Madrii'- l’ri>idc iiey in lOlfi-17 was nearly 6,455 
lakh-, '-liowiiig .'ll! iiiena-e of 5C9 ialdis or 12 
j |X‘r (!i III :is fompan d with tliat ot the pri'VioUB 
yi!ii. Fori-igii trade coiitiiiui d to feel the 
elfeet'. Ill the war and in %'iew oj the difficulties 
ol nhtaiiiinu tomnigt and tiu Vi ry high mtei. of 
fniglit. coujded with rettnctioiis exU tided to 
111 ) 11-1 eo:iimoditii> and excliauge difficulties, 
jit 1-1 ri iiiurkable that tlo' total volume ol tJio 
•ealionK trade exC' i di d that ot the average 
i I or till- five year- imuiedi:it> ly preceding the 
war. Till friide ol the t'liited Kingdom with 
5radra- inert a-ed both in hnports*and exports, 
and t'li- i- tni. also ol the T'ultid ,states of 
I Anil nea mid Jihkhi. The chief port, Madras, 
ini'oiiiitid tor i'orl>-five per ci lit. ol the total 
trade o: thi Pn^idiiiey. Tin trade of tlie 
Full id Kingdom repri ^eiiti d forty-eljflit per 
o> nl. OJ the total •trade. Tlie trade with tee 
llntirh Empire ^^p^e^elltld stventy-flve per 
ient. Ol tin- total trade. Jaixiu contributed 
mainly to the iiien-.-i i- by forty-three pt'r cent, 
in the trade with A-iatie ports. 

Education. 

During the year I91fi-1< the total number of 
public in-titution- ro-e ironi 30,474 to 31,276 
and till'*•-tMigth trom 1.-101.945 to 1,534,061. 
The pi m ntiige oi male scholars to male 
population inenaed *rom 5.1 in 1911-12 to 
(>.5 ill lOIG-17: and the corresponding per¬ 
centage tor feinaJe -cholars ro e. trom 1.01 to 
1.5. The pi'rcenlagi ot the iiunilx'r of scholars, 
male and leiiialc, to the total population rose 
from 3 in 1911-12 to 4 in 1910-17. The total 
expuiditun Jor the yiar 1916-17 ros e - trom 
lls. 13.>.6 Inkhs to Bs. 216.9 lak<|8ff*4^tee 
total expi-nditure public lutids eontrihuted 
.53.15 per ceiit.,iivs 26.46 pi r cent., and other 
-oun'es 20.39 PIT Cent. With the hi Ip of 
■ipeeial Imp-rial and Provincial grants tee 
Uiiiver-ity hiv- been able- tocoiaigi its iunctloDS'' 
during till i>a.-t live years. Tlu-rr has been a 
pronouiict d ti ndi-ncy to overcrowd the secon¬ 
dary scliools ill the large towns. The total 
niimbiT 01 elementary schools, other than 
tha-c reservee' for girls, ha> ri«en In tec past 
five years from 24,034 to 28,867; and in tee 
same pi'riod the number oi boys attending them 
has iucrea‘^rd by 20 wr cent, ^e nurnbe r 
technical schooh declini d during the five years 
but tee studeott attending teem IncTeated; the 
most popular courses ore drawing and commeipe* * 
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\ B. V. ifirasimhii Aiyar. 

QQ ; K. Sadasiva Bhftt. 
a ayntemgenerally similar to that obtaining! K. Aivuianujarbadyar. 
in Bombay and Bniiaal. At the head la; Krbluiaswami Bama Aiyai 


The 


Government. 

Madras rrdsldency la governed 


Aiyangar. 


*»»* ofol I Itar'™*"* 8ciui«Uii, Ban ot 

CoIoniOH; with Un‘ Oiovi'riior is a-ath‘i«le<l an , *‘****®**P®^1®*1*>- 


Kxftciltivt'rVti'iiCil of tlin-'- iiviiiaTH, Iwo Of I 
whom mnat iiavo H('rvc<l lor t.>'n yiMri inulcr tlie , 

Crown ii) India, while tlie third, of whom olduiai' 
experieiiee is not requirt'd, is in prartiee, but not i 
of ueccastly, an Indian, Madras udiuinLsira¬ 
tion dilfers, huw'pvor, in some iiiipoit.'iid, res -1 j tt 
ppcts from that of <dh'T inajnr I'rovinofs. i ' ’ 

Them Ik no ititf*rnn*dial«' iiiilhurity hcl wmi ; ''onloii JTnist r. 
the Cuttector uf tin* Ihstrirt and Mie aiilhoiities I Sir E. K. E.irbt‘r 
at headquarters, the t'oininisMoner t>eing un¬ 
known in jMudraK. Part of tlie power wliieii 
would be rm-ivcd elsewliem for I lie Ciunniis- 
aloner is given to Hie Colhvlor, wliuse idiitu-> i- 
rather higher in Madras than elM-wliere, and 




U. (‘Iildauiharaiiatlia Sludatiyar. 

K. K. lt.uu,ui Kiivalappara M.appil ^ayar. 
Vagiil) Hasan, Haheb Bahadur. 

Aiuned Tam Id (Ihufam Biibinddin Marakkayar. 
Tijong r. 


it. M. Turing. 
I,. H. XV.ieUley. 
il. S. !>i).ii‘:in. 


Nominated, 


part is exercised by tin- Hoard of llcvenne. j jj 


Each member of the I'siard uf Itevenuc is m taut 
a CommjKHioner lor sjas'ilic siibjcet- tiirongt'oijt ‘ 
the Prusldeiicy. Tliis coniinecs In adniiiustra- 1 
tion by aperdiilMs and to tlie in:iiiil>'niiiu‘,c of' 

S ual pnigiess in specilie niattcrr, in cxerv pail ! 

the Prvsidcncv, but it leaves the (>ii\ciiiiu<'nt \ 
without an onicud who eaii ]udgi of tin' grm'ral ' 
admiiiistnit ion of large paiin ot tie country. \ 
For these and other reasons flie I >< centra lisa-J 
tion CoinniisKioii recoiuincmli d tliat a systi'in , 
of Coiumlssionoisliips lie hilioduced in .Madras. ; 


S'. 11. Marjotibaulvs. 

S. Jl. aiiir.ray. 

\V. ,1. Ifov Icy. 

liiean Ihiliadur Thigliunatha Bao Bamohandra 
Bau. 


Sii!.:.-Ocn (i. (J. Giflard, O.S.I-.I.M s. 

\rllnir Itowlaiul Knapp. 

Khan Haliadur Muiiummad Asiz-nd-dta 
IIUKsaiii. ^ 

Finance. • . Sriniva-a Ayjauaar, ’'’if 

Aecording loIlo' revi id ■•.liln.it s for 1 dj 7 l.s'jbir Ohiilain Mnhauiad All. 
the IV. sid-nevs limni.Ml pi Mtion was a-! The Mod Bev. John Aden, 

T. IthhinoMd. 

Sir I'. J. 1',. Spring, K.c.i.E, 

Bao Bih.ulnr S. f’. Ihunanathan 


foifouh III laMih ol iii|i.rs - ■ (ijh'iiiMg Ii,i1:iiii 
Rg. 152 :JS ; iM'ei[>ls, Us. . i Sfn-ii'litiiji . 

Bs. , clitoing b>il nn-c Ccim.' u... 1 «);yri;. 

Oorernor and •'o’wn(. 

Hia Kxi*clli’Ticy the B1. lion, Baion P'litl.ind, 
O.O.t.B., P.O. Took tns jfijiff IDU'. 

7Vrww-»f/ 

Priratf K. Moir i.e.s. 

MilH/trtf iSiV.i/., Caiif.iin \V. S. E Moiiey. 


_ Oiettiyar 

Miitnayya t'h. tii Annamalal aiettiyar. 

I{.iii ItilMdiii K. Jl. Siirj'iuiarayauanmrti Nayw* 

dll (i.ini. 

Sri Sohtvi C'haiidia Singh TXio. 

SECTtl.T.MliEo TO GOVEUNKKRT. 


Aides-de-Otimp, f'api.. idoiiel Mcn'ditJi j C/iii’f ton, in <.o.crii»»en/, C. G. Todhuater.’ 
Peet, l'a|>l. B. H. H.ih , foiuinaiiilcr A. S. | ' i*- (<"i I -ii. ). 


Balfour. 

jExtra Aid*’-de-Camp, Td .lolm Ej-I.ui Monins. 
Indiim Aidt’s-de-Cawp, I’isalJar M.ijoi Malik 
Sh'T lUhadiir, lion, ("apt, V. S. .\h,vuider. 
Sinlar Baiiodur, 

fiunpion. Major Frc'di'rii'k Fenn El\re.s, r.i.p., 
l.TNt.Wf 


Cornmmdaiit of Ilndff Onard. 1,1. O. E. Smith, 
l.A.Tl.0. 

Mmhcri! of Coitnetf. 

Divan Bahadur P. Baj.tgopala Achariyar, r.i,E. 
Jifr. IJoui-l Havi.isvin, c.s.i.,i.c.8. 

Sir A. G. Girdew, K.r.s.i,, i.o.k, 

Adiitmial M^mh^rs of Council Elected, 
Ttruvengaila Banga Aelinrij'ar. 

Bev. G, Pittindrmli. 

A. Suryaiiarayana Rao Pantulu. 

M. Bainelumdra Bao Pantnhi. 

A. Siibba Ed'him Rao IVntulii. 

Fulamatl Siva Bao. 

A. Sttbbatayula Bcddlyar. 


ntrvmie ' (A,liny) Arthur B.owland Knapp. 

Lo^fl «>(./ M'l ihiiMl, Kdueution and iMialative, 
ir. G. ,'■t^l.es c- s. ^ 

Piililiv {(jeiinal', S. B. Murray, 

■/viul W.J. Jlowky. 

BotRO ov Bevenpb. 

FirM .1/rinier. L. IJ. Jhiekley. 

SeeoHd Mcmhi’r, Kliin IVihaitnr ^rahoSled Aslz- 
nii.lin FfM'aiii .'^nheh liahaiiur, C.I.IS„I BO. 
Third Mninbcr, II V Graham', 

Foartk Metnfter, .1. ill. Turing, 

; MlSC]UiI>A.REOUS AVKIISTllEItlfl. • ' 

[ Commivdomr of Jtevmue Settlement, «to.. L; B. 

Biiekl-y.i.c.s, 

Eerenm Survey Department, IHrtttor. D. 

I Uatchell. 

! IHre<dor of Public Ituiruetiofi, H. 8.Dahcan,i„.., 

I ^Ftp*u?¥ldfle/i *7»i»Mra«p,, Juatfij# 

I BegUfur of Jladnw' F. Dewibuy.' 


G. 

V) 
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Iniptttor-Qamal of Paiiee, P. L. Mootcf o.i.e., 
t. 0 . 8 . 

Siiirtfm*.Gmer(U, Surgcofl-GeiUTal Goraitl (3 ckI- 
frcy GlffaiYl, u.R.i. • 

Sanitayff^'ommiiiKmu’r, STajor W. A. JUstiCi'. 

Aeeounlant-fkneral, A. Jfcwtuarcli. 

JnspMoT'General of Prisom, Lt.-Col. Cliarlos 

, Ht-nry Loct-Palk, i.M.s. 

Podttutxter-Oeneral, Joint Mont«*aMi. 

Ci^ior of Cii^onm. K. S. IHiimci I. 

Commiggitmer of Sail, Ablatri, «te., Mr. C. O. 
Todliunter, i.c.s. 

Jngpeebar-fietieral of SegistrutioH, C. U. M. 

Pf«»ident, Madras Corporaliott, P. L. Alooiv, 
Q.t.E. 

IHreetor of tJie KndaiJiaml and Madras Obser¬ 
vatories, J. Evcrslu-tl. 

Supdt., Ooit. Central Museum, and Prineijmi 
JAbrarian, Connemara Pnldie Library, J. il. 
l^ndonion. 

PiseieuUural Expert. 11. C, Wilson. 

Pmian and Uindnstani Translator to Ooverit- 
merit. Major A. 11. Ni-thi'iNulc, i..\. 

E^dstrar of Oa-opemtire. OrediLSijnieties, L, D. 
Swamikaiinu Pillai.Uixmu B:iliadur. 

Director of Agriculture, f3. A.l). Sfnart. 


MaJor'General William Medoivs .. .. 1700 

Sir Charles Oatkeley, Bart. .. .. 170S 

Ixtrd llobait .1704 

.Major-General George Harrla (Acting).. 179S 

T4)rd Clive .1700 

lx>rd M'illiam Cavendish BeaUnck .. 1803 

William Petrie (Acting) .. .. .. 1807 

Sir (jieun;e llilaro Barlow, Bart.; K.B. .. 1807 


IJi'Ut.'Ciaicrai the ilou. Joint Abcr- 1813 


crumby. 

I'lic Right Hon. TTuph Elliot .. .. 1814 

Mujor-Ueneral Sir 'llionias Munro, Bart., 1820 
K.o.u. 

Died, 6 July, 1827. 

11ciii-y ouliivitu Grtctue (Acting) .. 1827 

Stephen Riimbold LusliiiiKiOTi .. .. 1827 

Lieut.-(1 -neral Sir Pmiorick Adam, K.C.1), 1832 
L'eurire I<,dn'imi ICussell (Ac/iiig) .. .. 1887 

J.ord El]ilnitstoiie, u.c.u., P.o. .. .. 1887 

Lieul.-Heiuaul tlie Marquoiw of Tweed- 1842 
dale, K.T., c.li. 

11 on I y Dinkiiison (Acting) .. 1848 

Major-tSoni-r.il the Right Tlon. Sir 1848 
lloiiry I'ottiiigoi, Bart., o.r.it, 

IX-uiioI Eliott (..I(.(/ng) .. .. 1854 

Lunl llaiiia .. 1854 

Sir Chari(‘3 Edward Trcveljran, K.c.B. .. 1850 


Consultinijf Are/iitcct, W. 11. Kjeholis. 

SJicriff, Mr. W. A, Botirdm ll. 

Presidents and Ckivernors of Fort 


William Gyfford. 

EUhu Yale . 

>rathanlpl, Qiggiusoii 

Thomas Pitt . 

Uulaton Addison. 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 17(K). 
Edmond Montague (Acting) 
William Fnutcr iActin:i) .. 

Edward Garrison. 

Joseph Collet . 

Fnuicia Hastings ( Acting) 

Nathaniel Elwick. 

-James Macrae . 

Qdmge Morton Pitt 

Blchard Benyon. 

Nioholas Morse . 


JoBi Hinde 
Cbarles Ftoyer 
nMnoas Saunders .. 

George Plgot 
Bobert Palk 
Cbarles Boiizehier .. 

Joftias DuPre 
Alexander .. 

Lord Plgot (Suspended) .. 
George Stmtton 
John Whitohill (Acting) .. 
Sir Thomas Bumbold, Bart. 
John WhttMiiU (AcEng) .. 
Omdes Smith (Acting) .. 
Lord Macartney, k.b. 


Haoartoey, X.B. .. 
^ttcaMer JDavldsQn {AeOng) 
Madoi^Genenl SirAmblbald Ca 
Jw Holkmd (Act^) .. 
asd«Md J. Honand (Acting) 
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• 
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William Ambrosi'Morehoad (Acting) I860 

Sir Jit‘iir>' Gi-orgc Wtud, O.O.M.U. i860 

Died at Madras, 2'August, 1860. 

William .>\.inhro.su-Murelioad (Arting) I860 

Sir Williairi Tlioiiiah Denison, K.cihi. .. 1861 

Aclliig Viceroy, 1803 to 1864. 

Edward Malt by (Acting).. .. .. 1868 

Lord Napier ot .Mmihistoiiii, K.T. (a) .. 1866 

Acting Viceroy. 


.Alexander John .^ibutliiiot, o.s.T. (Acting) 1872 

liOrd Hobart .1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. ^ 

Wiliiain Rose Kubinsnti, C.S.I. (Act.ing) .. 1875 

The Duke of Biickiughum and L'baudos .. 1876 

The Right lion. W. P. Adam .. 1880 

Di(‘d at Ootiteainiind, 21 May, 1881. 

Williani Jliidicstoa (Acting) .. ]881 

'I'hc Right lion. .U. E. (liant Duff .. 1881 

The Right Hon. Robert Briurke,P.a .. 1886 

Lord C'oiiiicmura, 12 May, 1887 (by crea¬ 
tion). 

John Ifciiiy Oarstin, C.S.I. (AtHng) 1890 

Raruii Weiilock.1891 

Sir Artlmr Jllibaiik Havelock, a.o.K.a. .. 1896 
Baron Amptliiil .. . 1900 

Acting Viceroy and Go'jRIRrGeiiend. 
1904. ^ 

James Thomson, C.S.I. (Acting) .. .. 1904 

Gabriel Stiokes, C.S.l. (Aiding) .. .. 1906 

ilou. Sir Arthur Lawiey, K.O.M.O., a.OJ.x. 1906 
Sir Thomas David Glbson-Coitnicliael, 1911 
Bart., £.c.u.a., O.C.I.K. (5) 

Became Governor ot Bengal, 1 April, 1912 
Sir Murray Uammick, K.O.S.I., O.I.B. 1912 
(Acting). 

Right Hon. Baron PeuUand, P.C., a.CJ.11. 1912 

Baron Willingdou.1918 

(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrick. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Bum Cuml- 
cbael ot Skirling, 






















The Bengal Presidency. 


Tbe Presidency of Bencal, as constituted on 
the let /Ipril 1912, lomprisus the Uurdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district of Darjee- 
itng. which were formerly adtuinL«t«TC(l by Uic 
Lleutenant-Oovcniurof Bengal; aniltiieRajsiiaiii, 
liacoa and Chittagong divlhions which by the 
partition of tlic old Province bad been iiiacLtd 
onder tlio adinini-ttmtauu of the Lieatunant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The 
area of the Presidency is 84..(KI!! .square miles, and 
It poHscsBvs a population of 40,:«)5,(i42 iicrsons ; 
Inciuded witiiin lliis area are the two Native 
States of C.Hich Ueltar and iiill Tippera, wtiicii 
are under the gcneiai supervi.-.iou ot the Covern- 
ment of Bengal. 'J'bearea of the Britisli territory 
Ig 76,099 square iiiile^s. Bengal eom|irises the 
lower vatlcys and deltas of |.|ic (lunges (iini 
Brahmaputra, and In tli(‘ luaiii consists of a 
great alluvial plain interrtccled in its r^outliern 
porUou by innnmcral)le waterways. In fiie 
north are the llitnaluyun nioiinlnin and siili- 
montaue tracts of llarjeeling and Jal|>ii.iguri, 
and on thesouth'cast the lulls in II ill 'I ip[iera and 
Chittagong, while on the west the Cliota Naginir 
plateau is continued by an undulaiing tract 
running tliiougli tlie. western portions of Alidiia- 
pur, Bankura, Burdwan and liirbliiiiu. Tin- 

E meral range of the (aniutry iiowi-ver i«i very 
w, and a great fertile plain extends sitiitliwnid 
from Jalpaignri h-'tlic forests and swamps known 
as tlie Sunderbans, wliich tie lietwcen the area of 
ooltivation and the Bay of Bengal. 

The People. 

Ot the inhabitants of the Preshleney 
24,887,238 or 52*4 per cent, aic .Maiioiucdniis 
and 20.945,:i70 Himlns. TheSo two rnajur 
religions enibruee all, but 2*4 per lent, of the 
po^latinn Cliristiaiis, ]iu<lilliistH, and .Vniinists 
combined number a little over 1.190,000. 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per eont. of 
tbe population of the Presidency and liuidi utio 
Urdu by four per cent Tito Onva-stuiaking 
people numbAuiiM).riy ouo.tHHiand Naipiili i> tiie 
tongue of 8fl||0O persons prineipally le^iilents 
in the Da^eelliig and Jal|iaignri dMrtets. 'I'lie 

S 'eat majority of tlie speakers ot the Aluiuia 
Dgnages are Bantids in West and North Bengal 

Industries. 

According to the returns of the CensiiB of 
19UI oea ly 35|i million or tlxcec-loiirtlis of tlio 
their support from pasture 
Iculttirc^and of tlicsc nearly 30 millions 
[lltlvatora, and nc.arly millions farm 
and field lalmtirers. The an-a under 
Jute tal 1918 Is estimated at 2,219,212 acres 
a^inst 2t37(i,24i7 in 1917. The wc:itlicr altlicug 
favonrabte at soi^'ing time was too « et for ti e 
icrop in its early staves. Owing to the I'ntavour- 
uh^jHason the crop outturn i" on the who e a 
laSraBnc especially in the Fro*^id<'i>'e>' and 
Bl)9Vwan Divisions. In E;ast«rii Bengal c.iriy 
harvesrJug on the. lower lying area.s. aitli a 
eousennent cutti g of niueh immature inte, wut 
necessitated by the early rise of the rivers. 
The season in Nortiiem Bengal was unfavourable 
owing to excessive rainfall and persistent 
watordoeglag, Bengal is the most impeort* 


ant rice-prodiicing area In Northein TndlSf 
and it is computed that abont 85 per'cent, 
of the cultivated aiea of the Presidency is 
devoted to its productiou. Other props in¬ 
clude iiaricy, wheat, pulses and oii-seec^ tbe 
area devoted to tlic last named being 1,5»8,300 
liicrcs. Sugar is produced both fnmi the sugar* 
eane and from the dute-raliu, and tobacco 
! I.S grown for local consumption in nearly every 
, district of Bengal. The urea under tea in 
I 1917-13 wap i«7,7oo acres. There wort* *H)5 
I rdantatlons emptoying a daily average of 
1107,670 permanent and 30,731 temporary hands.- 

j Manufacture and Trade. 

Tfic main industries in this part of Irdia 
' in addition to the agricultural indtisi^ are 
I tlu* juto mill indui’try, the tea industry (lar- 
I cely an \ssam industry) and Cool mining. 
'I'hf .lute Mills in and around Csdcutta con- 
'-tilutn lhr> principal manufacturing Industry 
(d the I'lcsideiicy. Dillic-iilMe 'wilhir ighland 
i xeli.ingi pr. x-i iii.'n ir i c.vport' of jute raanu- 
iii tiiri-wiih the r suit tliut the Bengal Mills 
worked miK five ilav-per week fnst ad Of six 
during the first nipc months of 1917-18. Biiioc 
.luiiunry 1913, li'iw, v,.r, th y Imve re um d full 
(iJiii worl.iiig There were 72 mills belonging 
]\o 43 comuailirs (iiiehiding four private con- 
I eem«) at work Ihroiigliuiit the year witli 40,271 
I looms and S.i;<,79 spiodles. The average 
number oi pei’sons ciuploved dally wds 262, 

I 1 1 ‘7. Then* were no diilicuities as regards 
I the supply of labour. (>>dy one mill has 
I I'om.^ into existence during the year and is 
I working with unlv 35 looms and 2,020 
, pi'idl-- at present The total profits 
(alter deduction of iiiten'St. on dehcntarCP but 
jsiiliject to allowanecp for doprcciationl made 
' !•> 4i Inte Atill CoiuDitnies in Bcngul (owning 
107 Afills) at the elose of tiie .war 1917 were 
I lls. 640 laklis. Tlie corresponding flsnres for 
1914, 1915 and lulO were Ka l,2d, Ks. 6.99 
and 9,*::’3 lakhs respectively. The value of 
the exports of Kuw Jute during 1017-18 
il' erease.l liy nearly M, f 1 laklis to Bs. 

6,21 lakhs. The quantity exported, however, 
was less than in the prereding year by 241,908 
tons. 1'hc .lute ri'ss Imuetited the Calcutta 
I Improvement Trust to the extent of Rs. 7*4 
I lakhs, while Bs. lO'l lakhs were ctdiected 
jin tlie preceding war. The exports of raw 
I and niamiia»dimid .lute representM 8 per cent. 

1 of CaleutLa's e.viMirts during 1917-18 and juta 
ninnui'acturcs were, it may be noted, India's 
' premier cxiiort In that year. Otlier principal 
' ii)dn8trie.s are cotton twist and yarn, silk yam 
and ciotli, liaiidmade elotii, sugar. motasseB 
.and pnper. Fourteen cotton mills were at 
work during 1917-18 emplwing daily on an . 
average ll,i>oo persons. The silk weaving 
indnstri coiitiiiiips to deellne. There was 
only one silk mill working during 1917 which 
employed 1(3 hands. Ihe mantifacitire of tea 
is carried on an extensive scale In Imtjeellng 
.4nd .talpaignri. The capital employed la 
the industry in India amonnts to about Bs. 88 ' 
crores and Uie dally average labcnr force to 
752,(X>0. In 1917 the numher ot coal mfiiM - 
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■worked In Bengal was 190. The total* output 
tor Bengal waa 4,<'32,000 ton8 against 4,092.000 
tooa ts^maA In 1010, while the output of all 
the mines in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Awm amounted 10*16,805,000 tons. The 
eapital In the industry employed In these 
jmvincea Js approximately Ks. 7" > lakhs. 
11m daily avera^ of persons employed in the 
ooal mines In Bengal was 3 and in Brnga:, 
lUhar and’Orissa, and Assam lt.H,)0'. Tnree 
paper mills produced paper valued at Jls. 
1,(» Ickhs in 191 •, the highest on record. 

In 1017-18 the foreign seaborne trade of 
Bengal (exi lu lug bn-acun' but including (<o- 
veruuii lit stores, amounted to lis. l.’iOt i;roT<‘s 
of which Its. (>2,38 crorcs rejiresented Imports 
and Its. sb'lB croros exporto. Of the totaj 
foreign and coasting trade of Bcng.il, 96 
per cent was the share of Cidrutta. The six 
cbiet exports Irom Hcngnl are in order nl 
Imfiortaucc ; into (raw and luuuiifueturesl, 
tea, hides and skins (raw), lac, graiu, jnil < 
and flour and opium seeds and tlie si\ loading 
bnports are cotton goods, sugar, nicials, 
machinery and mill-work, salt, and oils. 

Administration. 

The present form ot Govcrflinent dates from 
the ist of April 1913, when tlie adiuinistiaiive 
changes announced by the Is ing-K atpcixir at 
JDclhl in December 1911 0.1010 into opc’nitioii. 
A Uovemor was then siibst.ituted for u Lieute 
naut-Govemoi, who had picvumsly been at tli. 
head of the Province, and Lord Carniielinel '^1 
gir lin g assumed ctiarge of the ollice. lie was 
fficceeded by the Earl of Itonaldshay lu March 
1917. The Govcmoi is assisted by an Exrou- 
tive* Council, two ot whom arc at present 
oaembers of the Indian Civil Serviee and the 
third an Indian. The (Ivil 3ci rvlnnai consht 
of the Chief Secretary, who is lu rhar!;o ot tt>c 
BoUtlcal and Appointment l)cp,<iitnicnt, ii>e 
Judicial Si cretaiy, the licvcnitc Soen‘t.:iry, the 
Financial Secretary, who also deals with Com- 
iiiercial queotions, the Oenorai Secretary wiio 
deals with questions of Loral Sell-Govoirirnont 
and Education and ttic Lcgisl.itivu Secretary, 
four tInder-Secre.taries au<J one Assistant Secre¬ 
tary. The Government divides its time bet¬ 
ween Calcutta. Darjeeling and Dacca. 

Bengal is administered by ll\c CuniDuspionerh 
nndtt tbe Governor in Council, tlic rlivisions 
being those of the Presidency, Durdwaii, 
Balmahl, Dacca and CliiLtagong. Tlic unit ot 
admntstration is the District Magistrate and 
CQUector. AS Collector lie supervisee the ui- 
gatboring of the revenue and is tlie head of all 
tbe Departments connected with it, w'lulc as 
District Magistrate he is resjionsibir for the 
administration of Criminal Justice in tlic ilih- 
triot. The immediate superior of the District 
HiqdBtrate Is tbe Divisional Commissioner, (.'oiu- 
mh^ners are the channels of ccnnmnnlcation 
between tbe local officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters tlu'y are, in their 
tom, robject to the Board of Bcvciiuc In Cal- 
entta; In other matters they are under the 
direct control ot Government. 

Justice. 

lEhe admfnistmtion of justice is entrusted to 
the Etlgb Court ot Calcutta which consists of the 
Chief J^ice who Is a barrister and 18 puisne 
Jhdges who MO buristers, oivillaus oe vakils. 


Below the High Court arc the District aud Addi¬ 
tional Judges, the Small Cause Court and Sutxir- 
diiiale Judges aud tlic .Munsib. Of these 
offlc'ers the District aud Additional Judges and 
a ccituin number of suboidinate juilgcs are also 
i>iidiiwcfj with tlio power of a Criminal Court 
wldle the remainder have jurisdiction in Civil 
uiuit.eis oui>. Crimlnai justice is administered 
by the iligli Court, tlie Courts ot Session and the 
courts of tlie vartous classes of magbirates. 
On its apjieliate side the Jligli Court disposes of 
appeals from the order ol a Court of Session, and 
it also eonttrms, modifies or aiinnls sentences 
of deatli piisncd by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
lias f.iui {‘resideney Alagislnites, two Municipal 
I .Mfa.gi'tr..tcs and also a number of Honorary 
j Magistrates and it possKbS(\i a Court of Small 
I Causes with six Jinlgcs wlio dlsjKise of cases ot 
i (tie cla<i; tlut UK! usually heard in County 
J Courts in England. 

Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Aet 1X1 of 188i which regulate! 
> iiiuitieip:)l bodion in the interior and its sub- 
i f(-<.|iieiit iinieiidmenlji the powers of Com- 
i iiii.'.-iiiiit'rv 01 inunicipalil'ics have bctii increased, 
i uiid tlie elective fr.-iiicliise has > ccn extended. 
I Muuiriiiat expenditure now comprises a large 
i nuiubtr ol objects, ineludiug veleiinary iustX- 
I tut loll- and tlie tTuiniiig and employment of 
! Jlenltii Olliecrs nnd Sanitary Inspectors and 
i female medical pnictitioners. The Commission- 
I crH also liave large ixjweri- in r(‘gard to the water- 
I supiily and tlie reguJution of buildings. In 
{ Laieiitta Act, (ill) of 1899 crcateil three co- 
j ordinate municipal authorities, the Corporation, 
i the tirneial Committee, and tlic Chairroan. 
j Tlie total niiiiilier of Connnissfoners is fifty, of 
I wlioiii 2 .'<are electe<i. and the remainder appoint- 
; fd by Oovetimiciit. and by commercial bodies, 
i ' n ortier to irnprqyo the insanitary and congested 
j areas of tlic city. Die Calcutta improvement 
1 trust lias been ereated witli extensive powers, 
j In Die ninfus.'iii, Jiistriet nnd Local Boards 
.exercise eonsideralile powci^, with regard tO 
j PiibJie Works, Education and .Medical relief and 
I Union Committees liavj been formed which 
I deal for the inu.4. |)ai1 with the control of 
j village roads, saintatiun and water-supply. 

Finance. 

' As in other Fruvinces, the revenue Is divided 
between Die l.(X'al Goveriiraent and the Govern- 
' inent of Inrlia, The Budget for 1918-10 showed 
. an opiming iial.ance of Its S*7B croreu, estimated 
■ rcvriiue ainuniitcd to Rs. 6*06 croros and ex- 
‘ pniditiire aggregated lis. 7*37 erore a. O f the 
i closing balance of lis. ;t,37 lakhs,lakhs 
was ca4;markcd for various objectik 

Public Works. 

1'hc Public Works iOepartinent Is at present 
undi'r Dll* cliargt: of a Cliicf Kng^eer and the 
Irrigation lX-t)nrt,mcnt under that of a tempo¬ 
rary Chief Engineer whose appointment has been 
.^auctioned tor < ight years. 'The nidlstrlbution of 
territories on 1st April 1012 caused considerable 
ehiuiges in tills Department and almost all the 
Irrigation works In the old province 01 ' Ben^l 
as well as two out of the thn-e Canal Bevenne 
Divisions went to the new province of Bihar and 
Orissa. 'I'here was also a considerable reduc¬ 
tion In the staff and In tbe number of F, W. Otr- 
cies and DlvisiouB. Fnbiic buildings am erected 
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by thA Department which con«tnict8 roads and 
oarrles oat mlBCcUanrons public iraprovrincutB. 
IrrlfOitton Workstn ikijiipilari- nndcttlio chacKc 
of tile Irrteatioa DcrKirtiucBt which deals with 
the namerous embankments and drainage ivorks 
M wdlas waterwavs tbatijitcriicct the province. 

The Marine Dcjartuicnt which deals witti ail 
qaestiODs coimcch'd with lihc iiengal i’iiot 
Burvico, Merchant Shipping and with thi' inipor- 
tattoi, posst saion, d'c., of iHitroleum is also uiidci 
the diargc of the Irrioation Sucieiaiy. 

Police. 

The Bengal Police force eoin]>ri.sc3 the Military 
Pollce,tbe District Police, the itaiiway l’ol:ce,and 
the Klvcr Potice. 'L'iic District Poiicc are uridei 
the control ot the Juspiwlor-Dcneral of Police, 
thepniaeiit Inspector-G'-neral bi’jiig a niombi'r 
of Oil! liujierliil I’idnc Uiidui' him 

are Deputy Inspcctors'Ucueral, lor tlie Dacca 
Bango, she liajslKilii range, i.lio Presidency 
range, the Burdwan range nmi the new 
Bakorganj range and also two Deputy ins* 
poctors-Gcnural. one in cltargc of tlu' 
0. I. !>.. and the other in oliarso oi tlie 
Intelllgoaoe Branch of tlie. tl. 1. D. liaeli di -. 
trlct la In cliarge of a UuiierintiMtilent, and 
aevetai of tlio inoto important (Iw.triels iiave 
an Additional Sa{>crmtoudeut. 'I'lie Itaiiwny 
I’ollce is divided into three distinct ch-irgc;-. 
each under a SniMrliitmideni. 'J'lie hiver 
Police Ib also nnder a Buperiitti'mli'nl. Tlie 
cadre comprises Assistant Huperintisrli'iits, 
Deputy Stipctln*:'.ndonts, Tiisjiec‘,o,-rt, iSnh- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, head consiablei aii'l 
Constables. Them Is alio a Village Police 
composed of datfadar^ and chowlvidars, who 
teCowQ a monthly salary wtiich h eiill,cted 
from the villages hy the Pannhavat. In the 
Madarlpiir 8uli*Dlvlsiou liowcvcr the daifa- ■ 
dan who are whole-time servant - are pa’d 

i iartiy by Govcminout and paMiy liy tlie 
*anohayat. The Calcutta City pnliic is a ■ 
Boparatu force iiuUntained by flfivorniiieut iimler 
a Commissioner who li responsible diis'ct to 
GoverUinont. Tiie Commlisioner has under , 
him Deputy Commissioners, .Arsi'tant Com- ' 
mioslouecs. Inspectors, Suti-Tnspeitors. Kino- . 
pean Sergeantii, nead cuuidablui and umdalilcs, 

A school tor the tcalning ot reirmts loi Die 
Galoutta Police fonv ha- been e-tablidied at 
Calcatta. There is a training college and mjIiooI 
atSardaU, in the district of llajslialii wlieru 
newly appoinM gassetted ollieers, Sub-liispcelurs , 
and coustaiilcs barn their duties. Tliem aie i 
two other schools at Dacca and Berlianijiorc j 
for the^^Mning of constables. ^I'iic annual cost > 
p{ the P8 K<%««s over Us. 110 lakhs. i 

MedlcaL | 

The head of the Modieal Department is the 
Burgeon General with the Goverawent of 
Beitoti, and Sanitation is in charge of ttic 
BanwAry CommlBStonct, the former appointment 
la atways Indrl by a member of the Indian 
Service, while tlic latter post is also 
dlnurlly held by a member of tliat servies-. 
There is olsa a Sanitary Engineer for the 
Freaideney. in the districts the dlvti Surgeons 
are responsible for meOluai work, lliore are 
22 hospitals in Calcutta, 10 of which arc 
•npported by the Ooveruuent and 446,675 
persons ate treated at these instltutlooi during 


] 1917, of whom 34,104 Wert in-patients. In the 
raoluBsU districts tliore are 724 hospitals and 
dispensaries; the number of patients.tisatst 
! in them during 1017 was 6,340,664 4 pdndiH« 
65,617 hi-patients. ' 

I EdncBUon. 

; In the Presidency of Bengal eduoatlon Is 
imparted partly through Goverument agency 
. and partly througli ivivatc bodies; ossisted la 
I largo measure by Government grants-in-ald, 

. Govcrauieiit maintains three Arts Coilogcs in 
Calcutta (of wiiicti one is a ooUege for women 
; and One tile Sanskrit College), one atHughU, 

I one at Brlshuagar, one at Dacca, one at 
: shaJd and one at OlUttagong. It also maintains 
two traiuiug colleges, one at Calcutta and one 
at J)accis for titociierB ^ho teach in scoondary 
seJicKils tUrougii the medium of Bn^lsh and 

■ 5 norma] schools, one iu each division, for the 
tniiiiiiigof tcacliersiii secondarysi^oidstiirou^ 

' the medium of the vernacular; also an engl- 
; necriug college at Bibpar and aii engineering 
, -chuol at U.tcua, a medical college, a veterinary 
, (:all'>g<>, a school of art and a commercial sohool 
, ill Calcutta and a weaving sciiool at Surampore. 

■ it also provides at tiic Iviadquarters of all 
I districts, eso-pt Jiurdwaii and Midnapotc, and 

also at C(‘rtaiii other mofnssil centres, IBgh 
I Kiigllsh siduiols for tlic education of boys, 
while to somo Coventment Arts Colleges hJ^ 
schools are attimhed. In Calcutta there are 
, four liigli schools for Iwys, tw'o of which are 
; attaelU'd to Presideuev College and one to the 
, Sanskrit College. There is aiiotlier school at 
, Hast ini's House, Mipiir, wlijch is a residcutiai 
' iiisijtiitioii. Govirnnient high schools for 
' itiris eKl-t only in the Ivunlqiiarters stations 
of Cilleutt. 1 , Dacca, Mvmensiugh and C^tta- 
gwig. Tlie other secondary schools, with 
exceptiou of a few middle schools managed 
eitlier by Goverument or by boardp, are und«r 
private control. Tlie adiniid.stratioii of iirlmary 
education in all annis, which arc not under 
lUUi-iciiHtlitteR, rests with the district boards, 
large grants being given from provluofal reve- ' 
nuro to the btsirds, • which contribute only 
slightiv from their own funds. Only in back- 
waid locaUttis aiv siicli scliools either entirely 
lUiiiiag.d, or diri'ctly aided, by Ooveniraent. 
AlNii't from the iiistiiiiitions refem'd to above, ■ 
115 iiistitutioim called Guru Training Bdtoils 
an‘ mahitaiiiLd by the. Department for tl» 
training of wmaciUar tcaeJiors. Por the 
eduiMtiou of tfahomedaus, there ate senior 
ma>lrasas at CalcutiA, Dacca, Qilittagong and 
llug'ili, which are managed by Oovemment. 
Tii'-re arc also certain Government institutlona-■ 
for technical and 1 ndustria] edncatlou. A large 
proportion of educational work of every stage 
is under the control of various mtssiOnai^ 
bi)dle,s, which are assisted by Ooverhaieut 
grants-iu-aid. 

The muaiclpalltles are requitGd to eypettd 
a certain proportion of their ordinary Inodme 
ou eduoatlon. Tlfcy ace mainly mspouslldfr 
for primary education within their JOcisdiotien, 


for grants from Government. Thoie bOMw* 
maintain a second grade Arts Oelto^ imd'.d 
high sdiool at Midnapotc, a bl^ sohool «t 
Burdwan, a hl^ school at BsgsBagote and • 
Idgh school alDhittagons. 
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' TBbcK were on 31st Mar.*17 In thePresldcncy:— 
4^,Goaege8 38 Secondary Scihooln 2,750 
i4w* *„ 0 Primary Schools 41,061 

Medical Coltoges 2 Special „ 1,331 

Mng^ncering College 1 Private Institutions 2,260 
Training Colleges 5 
with 10,18,434 pupils In all. 

The Department is administered l>y a 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director and an Assistant Director lor 
Muhammadan Education and a special oiiiccr 
in ooimcctlon with Technical and Industrial 
Education. Each division is In cliargc of a 
DlvlBloiial Inspector assisted by a cei-iain 
number of Additional and Assistant InsiH'ctors 
according to the requin'inents of the se\eral 
divisions. Similarly the administrative ciiarge 
<tf the primary cduiAtion of eacli distriet is in 
the hands of a Deputy Inspector assii-ted by 
Additional Deputy and Snb-InsiiectorM oi 
8(4 ioq1b, the latter class ofQm'rs being in some 
lustano'B ludpvd by ollicers of humbler status 
oaQed Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Mniilvis. Higher education is eon- 
trolled by the University (CaRjiitia) established 
In 1857, adminlsti'red by the ChaiKX'llor (tlie Co- 
v«<rnor-Q«‘neTaland Viceroy of India), the Ei ct<ir 
(the Governor of Dengal), the Vico-Chaneellor 
(appointed by tlie Governiiumt. of India, UsiialJy 
for two years at a time), and JIU Fellmvs, ui 
Whom 10 are ex-olficio, 10 are elected by reg¬ 
istered Graduates, 10 by the Facilities and the 
remainder 80 are nominated by tlic Clianeellor. 
The Univoreity maintains a ].aw College, called 
ttie University Iaw College, Calentta. Tin' 
University Is mainly an examining body, bnl it 
has now made itself responsible for tlte actual 
teadiing of students, for which purpose it 
employs an agency which is quite distinct 
hmia the stalls of the atnilutcd colleges. 

The following University Professorships have 
been fonnded(1) Prasanna Kumar 'I’agore 
Law ProiesBorship, (2) Minto Professur.ship of 
Economics,(3) George V. Professorship of Menial 
and MoraLSeienee. (4) llardinge J*rofessorshlp oi 
Higher Mathematics, (5) Cannielmel ]*rofes'-or- 
ship of Ancient Indian History and Ciiltnn-, (6) 
Baitt ProteBSorehips of Chemistry and Physics, 
[7) sir Hash Behary Gho.se Professorship of 
Applied iifathninatlcs, Pliysics, Chemistry .and 
Bmany, and (8) Two Professorships of EngiNli. 

prlndllG educational institiitioiis are 
OovARNuaifT Arts Collbors. 

Prwidcncy College, Calcutta, IVincipsil, W. C. 
'Wordsworth ; oftleiatiug Director, Mr. J. H. 
■I^rrow, offlelntiiig. 

Ca^OoUego, Principal, F. C, Turner, 
Ito^hatdOoUe^, Principal, HalZ. K. Daiierji 

Chittagong GoHcge, Principal, .T. R, Barrow, on 
.^Utation. Babu Paraochandm Kundu, 
.'.Omciatmg. 

S^krltCWegeiPrinolpal, Dr. S, C. Adiaryo. 

Oi^ge, ninoipal, J. M. Bottomley. 
Eilwnagar Oqlicge, Principal, R. N. Gilchrist. 
uatoane College, Cahsutta, Principal, Miss 
Al, Wght. 


Pbivatb Arts CoiiuaES. 

Aided. 

Scottish Chnrehes College, Calcutta, Principal, 
Rev. J. Watt. 

St. Xavier's College, Calcutta, Rector, Rev. 
Fattier Crohan, 

Jagaiinath College, Dacca, Frliicipal, Hal L. H. 
Cliatterji Ballad tir. 

Brajanioliun College, Barlsal, Principal, R. L. 
Mookherjee. 

,4na,idamohaii College, Myraemsingh, Frlnolpa], 
Dr. J. Oho-ih. 

Victon.ir College, Comilin, Prlncii»l, Satypndra> 
nath Basil. 

Weslc-y.V' ColU'ge, I’anlcura, Principal, Rev. J. 
Afiteht j1 . 

Victoria College, Narail, Principal, Gopal* 
diaiidra Maitra. 

Hiiulti .\caih-ms'. Daulatpur, Principal. Kama* 
khyacliaran Nag. 

.S< raitiiKire College, Principal, Tlie Rev. Dr, 
Geoige Howell. 

St. Paul's Cathi'drul Mission College, Culcut^ 
Principal, The Rev. W. E. S, Holland. 

Edward College, Pabna, Principal, B. Bose. 
Dioeesan College, Calcutta, Lady Principal, 
Si‘-I‘T Mary Vletorla,O.T.S.«. 

V milled. 

ntv College, ('ahnitta, Principal, Hcramba 
Chandra Maitra. 

'Ripon College, Calcutta, Principal, Ramcndra 
Siiiidar Trevi di. 

Bangabasi College.CaI«utta,Priiiclpal, G.C. Bose. 
Vidiiisagar CoIIl-'C, Calcutta, Principal, 
Siiradaran Jan alhiy. 

Central College, Calcutta, Principal, Khudiram 
Bo'-e. 

Kri'liiiaCluiiidra College, Hetampur, Principal, 
Dlmruindas Dntt. 

Biirdwaji Raj College, Principal, Uinacharan 
Baiidopadhayava. 

Otiarpara Coll- gt', Principal, Jogendra Rath 
Miua. 

Krislni.ath College, TSerlmmporc, Principal, 
S. Banerji (olfg.l ^ _ 

Dneto ilonsi', Ciilcutta, Lady Principal, The 
Hev. Mother Mary Borgia, l.B.V.K. 

Cannirliii'.J College, Rai.gimr, I^RncIpal, Rev. 

Dr. C. II. Wiitkins. 

Haj. jidra College, Pnridpur. 

Uageihat tkillege, Khulna. 

South Subailian College, BbabS||ilUPi^ 

MrinciPAn. 

Midnaporo College, Principal, Jogendra Rath 
Hasra. 

COUAiOES TOS PROFBSSZONAb TRAHnNO. 
EnfjUuering — Govemmeia. 

Civil Euginexiring College, Sibpur, Ptincltial, 
B. ^atoii. 

Tauhin^Govenment. 

David Hare 'rralning College, Principal, W. E. 
Grlttlth (on deputation). Babu (3iinta Oman 
Cbabravurti (olfg.) 

Dacca Training College, Principal, E. E. BlsT 
(on deputation). Mr. H. A. Starh (oifg.) 
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XJnaided, NominOtedt Offieialt. 

L. M. 8. TrainlnR CoUi'Bc, Bhowaiilpore (Cal- Mr, .Tamos Donald. 

eatta), Ei*v. A. Sims. '• "• ^ 

Training DtJoartmcataMachi-d to Loreto nou.=!C, „ , _ ' , 

* n T Rf -kt7A«kai/vn Mis. 

Aiiffd. 


Calcutta. 


C. .T. St'venBOi M'^ote. 
T. 0. P. <b'ina. 


Diocesan Coll'-g'', (Hk-iitta, Lady Principal, 
Sl^r Mary Victoria, o.i.l.B. 

Meilie inn — Government. 

Medical Colh'g»!, Calcntta, Principal, JA.-C 0 I 
J. T. Calvert. 

IMIO, 

Uniwpilty Law OolloKf, Calcutta, Principal.! 
Dr. Sati.ii Cluuidra Ba'grhi. | 

TIlc Law D'partnuiit, attacijicd to tJir Danca ' 
OnOego, Viec-Ptinripal, Kan-sti Chandra Sen j 
Oupta. ' 

The Law DepartTnonf, aKadvd to tlio P.1 th)i, ; 
OoUego, Calcuttii, Principal, Jankinath l>li.it- > 
ta^rji. 

There arc also Pleader-ship clii-..scs :itt.v;h<d i 
to the Ctovcniiiicnt Golli'ges .at, iUcoa, iUj^ita'ii. | 
Hoogly Chittagong and Krii.hna<_'ar ai>d m tii-. 
unaided collogi- at Bcrhainiiori-. (he Riistii Col- | 
logeaiidthc M't.rnpoIHau (nstittirnm, Cali-ii'ia, 
and tlio Municipal Colli-gc at '■ 


L. S. S. O'MaileV. I.O.S. 

Itai Priya N^atli Mukharji Bahadur, 

.Mr. K. B. JI. Panton. 

„ C. P. Pavtic, i.r.s. 

Surg.-tli-noral \V. 11. B. Robin =son, 

Mr. W. C, Wor-iwoith. 

„ F. A. A. Cowley. 

Nominoled Non-offieials. 

Xawab Sir .Asif (Judr Salyid Waslf AH Mlraa 
IsLlian B-iJiadur, K.C.V.O. of Murshidabad. 

Sir Itajcndra Nath Mnkliarji, R.O.I.B. 

.Mr. J-antos Mickcaxic. 

Dr. Sir Xilratsn Sarkar. 
itaja Hriishikesh **[ailia, C.J.B. 

Mr. .T. W. II. Iliitohinson. 

„ \V. n. lleton Arden Wood.C.I.g. 


Administration. 

GoTxasoR^NP Presipest rs Couhcii. 

Hla Excelloncy The lit, Hon. Lawn'iico .Tolin 
Lnmicy Diindas, Karl ot Kotialtisliiiy, (..('.i.n. 
Took Ills scat, iiCili March liiJT. 

PERSON\L Stair. 

P/irate Sreretnrjt, W. Ji. GoIIE1•l^. on Sr>.-<'iiil 
duty; ojfidotiifff li. Ji. AVilkm-on. 

Military Secretary, Cnpt nonry <h-oigc V.-iix, 

Surgeon, Major J. D. SandC9«T.v.s. 

Aidet’dit-Camp, Capt. 11. W. Jlydi', f,t.. i>. 
Balfour. 

Sonarofit &ide 9 ~<te-Cnmp, Col, C. M. Pearce, i 
Commander E A. Ponslal'lp, n.s.; ! 
Lt.-Col. R. Glon, v.j).; Lt.-Ccl. G. F. Sloddart; 
I,t.-Col. R. 8. Hawkins, v.n.: Oommauder 
Duncan I^rederick Vines, R. 1. M.; Lt.-Cut. 
D. A. T.vrii.‘, V.U.. Col. C. li. .SJ>, ■•tn r,l. 

Extra Aule~de-Cainp, 2nd LI. C. B. J4.von. 
lUidian Aide-4e'Camp, Risaldar Paiz Muhammad 
Khamr”' ■ 

Commander 0 / Body Guard, Capt. P. V. Doii vclil, 

Membshs ov CotrKcxii. 

sir Henry Wh'f'icr, k.c.i b., c.s.i., i.c.s. Took 
ti||8eat on 9th April 1917. 

Oiicst Cuimuing, o.s.i., C.I.E., I.C.S., 
20|||Marib 1918. 

Sir dSyi'udra Prasanna Sintia, Kt., 8th Juno 

Sir Qiand M.thtib. E.O.S.I., K. 0 . 1 .K, i.o.n. 
14l&May 1918. 

Mhbsraiadhlxaja Bahadur of Bnrdwan (Tern 
!»»#?>’•> 


I „ Aminiir Rahman. 

•' Sleeted. 

' .Mr, Prov.i.sh Cli.andra .Milter, 

I 

I Da >)ii ,mb X-iruy-in Mukharji. 

I Kumar Sliib Shekltarcsvrar Bay. 
lUbu Braji’udra Kislior Ray Cliaudlmri, 
Babu Amu Clvuidni Singh. 

I Dr. Bit IVba Prosad Sariradhikarl. 

Itai Jiudiinclmrau Pal Bahadur. 

Mr. F. W. Carter, o.t.e. 

„ W.ilkcr Erskl'ii* Crum, o.be. 

„ Ihti Debondra Chandra Ghosh Bahadur, 
„ EriK'-»t Bruce Edcu. 

,, 11, R. A. Irwin. 

Hr. Abdulla-al-Mamum, Suhrawardy, 
Maulvj Abdul Kuhcui. 

Manlvl Abdul Ivusoiu Euzl-ul-IIa4> 

.Mr. A'-Iir:il.ili Khan Chaudhuri. 

Khan Saliib Anian All, 

Babu Bhabeuilm Chaudnt Ray. 

Rai aiahcndra Cliandra Mltra. 

Mr. Altaf Ali. 

Hill Sri Katb Ray. 

Babu Akhil Chandra Datta. 

Babu Surcudra Nath Ray. 

Babu Moheudra Nath Ray. 

Babu Eishlrod Bihar 1 Dutto. 

Ribu Rishori Mohan Chaudhuri. 

I Mr. Amblka Gbarau MaKomdar, 
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SBOBBIAKIAT. 


Superintendent, Royal Botanie Gerdent, Major 


dkiaf Semtafy to Government, J. H. Kerr, ®»8e- 

. Coroner, F. K. Dobblo. 

Seeretatiff, Revenue D^ar^aent, L. Blrlcy, c.i.£. Renimar of Co-operatixe CredU SoeieUee, J. M, 
SeereUKry, General Department, L. S. S. O’MaUcy. 

Seerytary, Pinannial Department, J. ]!>oaa]d,o.i.K. LiKnTENAHT-GovKRROKS OP Besgal. 

Acting Secretary to tlie Couiiril and SecreUtry, Frederick J. naliiday .1851 

Ifiudative Department, A. M. llutehi-ou. p .jg 59 

Secretary to Government. Public Worlre Depart- iftrta 

ment, and Chief Engineer, C. P Walsh. j „ . 

VndC’ Secretary to Government, Public j "*^**‘^*^ ^^*^*'*^ ” ** ** 1 8 

D^paHitmA {Civil BuUdinga Branch), G. A. I Campbell.1871 


Easaon. 

Board of KEVBKtiE. 

Member, Charlos James Stevcoson-Moore. 

MXSCJaLANEOOS APPOINI'.HENTS. 

Direetor of Public Instruction, W. V/. Ilorni'li. 
^Pripeipol, School of Arts, P. Brown. 
I^li^eetor-General of Police, C. W. 0. Plowdcii 

Womr-isaioner, Calcutta Polidh, Bcginuld Clarks 
I (Ottg.) 


I Sir Kiciiard Temple, Bait., E.C.3.I. 
j The Ho . Aslilry Bdi'ti.C.S.l. .. 
.Sir SIcuait C. lla 3 'Iey, K.c.S.l. (Qffig.) 
\. Kivcr.s rhainpsoa,C.s.l., O.I.E... 
if. A. Coekenll, c.s.i. {officiating) 

Sir Stcuart C. IJaj'lcy, K.c.S.l., C.I.E. 
Sii Charles Alfred BllinU, K C.S.I. 

Sir A. P. MacDoiincIl, K.c.S.l. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.c.S.l. 


Cownntor of ForesU, Sir Henry Anthony Rciin j «([, April J89S. 
Farrington, Ba t. 


_ ,, , , i Charli’s Cucil Stevens, c.s.i. (Officiating) , 1897 

Surgeon-General, W. 11.1$. Ilobinson, l.M.S 1 

_ ... „ ' Sir John W (Kidbnrn, K.C.S.1.1898 

Sanitary Commmtoner, Lit nt.-Colonel W. V. ' ^^.,1 Moy i goo 

Cluinesha (on -Military dni'i 
CoUeaor of Custom., VaUmu, C. W. H. Cotton ; -'• (Officiating) 

B.A. i.e.s. Sir \. Jl. Leilii Fraser, K.C.H.I. .. 


Commissioner of Excise and .Salt, Satis l'h:indr;i 
Huki rji. I.C.S. 

AceoutUant-Ceneral. H.'‘0. Tonikiiirt, c.l.E. 

Inspeetor-General of Prisons. Lt.-Col. Sir W. J. 
Bucluiiian. c.l.B. 

Postmaster-General. George WaviTliniS Scnoiic- 
man. 

Inspector-General of Rcgtsira'ion, P. N 
Mukharji. 

jDireetor of Agriculture, S. Alilligau. 

Predeetor of Emigrants, C. Banka, at-d. 
Chairman flf Calcutta Corporation, C. F. Payne. 
Sheriff, Prince Akram Huasniu. 


' Laiieelut Hare, C.s.i., c.i.Fi. (Offig.) .. 1908 

i F. A. Slae.ko (OJU^emting) .1008 

Sir K. N. Bakei. K.c.S.l .1908 

ISetiied 21st sept,. 1911 

F. \V. Duke, C.S.I. ((tfficialing) ,, ,, 1911 

i The otiicc of Cientenant-Govemor of Bengal 
was aboPalier] o'i April Isi, 1912, when Bengal 
was laiscd to a fiovernursliip. 

(lOVKKSOIlS OK THT, PRESIDESOy O* POM 
W|U,I4M IN BEHIAL. 

The Rt.. lion. Baron Carmichael of 

Skirling, Q.C.J.E.. K.C.H.a. .. ,. 1912 

The Bt. Uoii. Bari of Bonoldsbay, a.0.I.E. 1917 
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The United Provinces. 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudli lie 
In pnicilcally the centre of Upper India. Tliey 
are bounded on the north by 'I'ibct, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on Ihn south and south¬ 
east by Bengal, oii the soulh by two of tlic Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saogor 1)i.stricf' of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 

§ nr, Bharatpur, Sirrao-, and Jnbbal, nrtd by tiie 
'Unjab. ]1ieir total area ainonnts to U>7,2G7 
square miles, to wiiicb may he added the area 
of the two Native Statea of 'I'ehri and Itarnpur, 
both of which lie tvittdii the Unitnl Provinces. 
6,079 square miles and the nowly-eieatod indr- 
peiulent State of Jlenare.s wlG» an area of 
mil es, giving a total of ) I2.:i4li s<|iiiiro iiiifes. 
The totol population la 4S.0I4.0K0, out of wbiuh 
T ehri and Uampur aceouut fur 8.i:!,U'ir>, 

The Provinces, originally termed the North' 
Wrateru Provinces aii<l so amalganiiited in 1S77, 
reddvlng their pnisont def.igimt.ir)n in ItiO'J, in- 
elude four distinct Iraete of country ; portions of 
the Himalayas, the suh-Uiiuolayan ti.u't.s (ttie 
Kumaon), great Oangetic T>l:un and por 
‘tlOQB of the hill systema of Cenital India (lUin 
ddkhand). The first two of these i laelM are in 
fertile and support a very spai>e popnlatio) 
and the Central Indian plateau is alni'i‘r(. 
ly Infertile, tlutugh better popnlsvli-d. 'I'hc so) 
of the Oangetfe plain, howr-ver, po'..s«»3si‘s jii 
extreme fertility and ticre ttie deii'^iiv of popn 
latton rises from .'>12 persons per sipiare mile 
In the west, to 549 in tlie centie and 7Id in the 
east, whlcli gives tlic Provlures ii> a wliole n 
greater population pressure on tlie .soil Ilian 
any other Provinces in Indiat In tlie eondi 
th^ are low rocky hills, broken spiir.^ of tin* 
Vlndbyan mountains, covered willi stunted 
trees and inngle, and in the North Hie lower 
slopes of the Tlimalayas, clothed witli denso 
forest, affonllng excellent big and smell g.'iiiie 
shootlDg, and rising beyond in a tangled iii-ise 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, unlil ii rearh- 
ed the line of the etemul snows, Imt tin- gieater 
part of the provinces consists of leicf plain, 
toe^os with highly-cultivated fields and water¬ 
ed by font rivers—the Gauges, Jumna, Gugra 
and the Gumtl. 

Tbe People, 

The populatbn is mainly Hindu, 8r> per cent. 
iranlr fa m* a s such whilst Mabomedans number 14 

I ier ceiwIlNMtiLotal of all other religions being 
ess than 0*0 per cent, composed of (dirisMans 
(Europeans and Iadians).Jaitis, Aryas and Sikhs; 
tbe Aryas are the followers of the Arya 
SamaJ sect, which obtains widely in tiic 
Punjab and has extended Its Influence to the 
United Provinces. The three main physical 
tynw are Dravidian, Arj'an and Mongoloid, 
tneuatter being confined to the Himalayan and 
snbr&malayan districts and the fonnrr to Bout h 
HhMpur and Buudelktiand, wtiilst the bigli-caste 
ArJIm frequont tbo western Districts of the 
Promce. Most of tbo people, however, show 
a mixed Arya-Dravidian ori^. Threes lan¬ 
guages are spoken by the great majority of the 
■per^K In the plalns-'-’Westem Hindi, Eastern 
Hiudl und Behad; Urdu, or Hindustani is a 


' dialect of Western Hindi, thoi^ it oontaina a 
large admixture of Persian and Arabic vrwdi^ 
which makes it a lin/ua franea. 

Industries. 

The principal indust>ry is agriculture, which 
supports no Jess than 71*7 of the populatkm. 
Tlie soils of tlic Provinces fall Into three 
groups; the vaUcy soils of the Himal¬ 
ayas, the main alluvium and the Central Indian 
aJIuvium; the chief cliaracteristic soil of the 
Central Indian alluvium is the black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though here also there are 
light loams and gravel. The Himalayan soils 
are of local origin and vary witli the n^ure of 
the rock from wliich they have been formed, 
whilst tlie main alluvium soils are sand, olay 
and loam, the loam being, naturally, fbe most 
productive. The soil goncraUy yields excellent 
frops of rice.millet, raaisc, linseed, cotton, wheat, 
xiigarcanc, pulses, tiarlcy and poiipy, rice being 
grown mo.stly Jn low-lying, heavy clays. 
'I'lie greater part of the Provinces is hignly 
cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 to 60 
ineiitai in the Hills, to 40 inches in the Be- ^ 
nnres and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst tiie Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 30 inches annu¬ 
ally only. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Division, in ^hc past, but 
improved drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tixitivc system of irrigation works exists and Is 
being extended) have enaldcd a 'oom]^et/e 
recovery to be made and the agricultural pros* 
pi'rity of the Provinces is now liigh, though 
it varies W'ith the rainfall. The great scourge 
has been, and is, tiut of plague, which hampers 
ihe agriculturist severely, and in tlie Teni, 
malarui still cMic1>s a large toll. Land is 
hdd mostly on the ryutwarl tenure in Bundcl- 
khand and Kumaon, on zcrnlndari tenore ia 
Agra and taluqdiiri tenure in Oiidh. The princi¬ 
pal land owners iii Oudh are the Tainqdars, 
soiuf of whom ovni very large estates, 'fito 
area held in tiUnqdari tenure amounts to 61 
per cent, of the total area in Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The Provinces arc not rich in nunetalA 
Coal exists in Southern Mirzapur, irtm 
and coppirr arc found in tbe HlmalayMi 
Districts, and tlierc were mines of impcutiaioe 
there formerly, but increased difficulty of wott¬ 
ing them as veins became exliaosted resulted 
, in the closure of most of them. Gold Is found 
i in minute quantities by wasldng in some of tiie 
' rivers in the llills. Limestone is found In the 
Tlimalayas and stone la largely quarried in the 
Mirzapur District. Chtton Is ginned and spun 
jthruugliunt the provinces, as a home Indw^^ 
.and weaving, by meansof hand-looms, is eaxrlea 
on in most dlstrlctB. In 1901 nearly a mllUra 
persons were dependent on weaving, 140,000 oo 
spiriiimg and 136,000 on cleaning, Exesnig, and' 
ginning, but during tbe last dqeade these 
industries have been on the deereasA 
largest industry Is in Azam^b dbtrkit, wbufe 
there are 130,000 looms, Sfik spianiiig fe ocM- 
fined almost entity to tbe distnot 
where tbe fMnDueNtHio6l«ooude is made, Em* 
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broktof is manttfobtored to Lacknow. wl|erc the 
notM eAftoft work of silk on cotton or mudin, 
is prodneed, and in Benares, whero Rold and 
sllvet work cm velvet sOk, crepe and sarsenet 
obti^B. The glass inUustry is.Important Ix) 
some dlstalctB, Benares and Moradabad are 
noted lor their lacquered brass work, pomelain 
li manuiketared at Qhazlpnr, and other indus' 
tries are those of paper*uiakhig (Lucknow) dye¬ 
ing, leathes-work and fireworks. The chief 
centre of European and Indian industry is Cawn- 
pore, which, situated in most advantageous 
porition on the Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen, jute and mher mills, whieli liavo 
a IkMe and ever Incnvssiug output (the woollen 
miU is the largest in India). I'liere are cotton 
factories at Aligarh (famous for its loch'^), MeiTut 
aiKl Bareilly; Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent caiiicts), ilardo* and IJailiras liave 
cotton mills. Excellent furniture is made at 
BarelUy, at AUahatiad there an: atone worivs, 
at Bosa there is a very largo English dist illcr\. 
with patent still, and the provinciw) cun claiiu 
Biz breweries, v'ith an out-turn of over a iiiil- 
.Qan gallons. 

largest trade centres .nrc Cawnjiore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, lieuarea, Lucknow, MoiTut, 
Akl^rh, Hathras, Muttra, Astnit, l''arukli<il)iid, 
Bfoiadabad, Ohundniisi, Bareilly. Suharaiiimi-, 
Muzufamagar, Ghaziabad, Kburja, Goiuklipur, 
Otaazipur, Filibhit and Slxahjahaiipur. 

Administration. 

The Provlncca are administered t)y a 
Lfamtenant-Govemor, who is generally eliosen 
from among the incmi)crs of tlu* Indian 
Civil Service who have served in Llie Proviiic<-. 
The medium for the transiietion of public busi¬ 
ness is the Becretariat, the BtafT of which con- 
sists of five Beerctaries and live Uridcr-B(K:re- 
taries. The Chief Secroi>ary is in charge of 1 lie 
Bevenae, Appoiutmeni, General Admiiiislja- 
tlon, FoUtlcai and Forest Dejiaiimenta: another 
Secretary attends to the Meilktal, Judicial, 
Poliee, Educational and Rauitatiori Dcriart- 
ments; whilst a third looks U> the loi-al Self- 
Gevemment, Financiul, Muiiiciiial, Miscel¬ 
laneous and Separate Jievenue Oepaii.ments. 
The other two Secretaries belong to the riililic 
Wmrks Department, and are al'«o Ctiief Engi¬ 
neers, one of whom derxls with irrigation, and 
the other witli Hoads and Itiiildiiigs. Govcfii- 
BMClt spends the cold wcatlier, Octolicr to April, 
in^mwnow and Allahabad, mosUy in Lucknow, 
rite Secretariat moves between these two places. 
Thn Lioatenant-Govcriior and the Secretariat 

S eud the hot weather in Eaiiii Tal, but during 
e monsoon the Licutenaiit-Govenior tours 
the plains, os he docs also In the cold weallier. 
The Board of Bevonuc Is the highest court of 
ai^eal in revenue and rent cases, and it has im- 
poriont executive duties, being tlie chid revenue 
authority in the I'rovinccs. There are forty- 
Bnrisb dtetricts, thirty-six in Agra and 
twelve in Ohdh, average area 2,000 square miles 
'i%d average peculation a million. Each UL-,- 
WBt is fa chiurao of a District Officer, termed a 
vOEector and Magistrate in Agra and a Deputy 
OfM n mtod o ner and Miuristrate in Oudh anil 
g y m aoB, who li an Indian Civiliau. The Dis¬ 
tricts are grouped ^etber in Divisions under 
u -CommiudoDCr. There are nine Divisions, 
wylag an avwage area of aesrly 12,000 square 
hdlet and a pOpuMkm ot from 6 to 6 mliUons. 


The Districts are sub-divided into tahtUs, of 
which there are 217, with an average area of 
COO square miles and a population of 220,000. 
Each Tahgii is in cliargo of a Tahsildar, who is 
responsible for the collection of n‘vcnuc, and 
also exercises judicial powers, TahaUa arc di¬ 
vided into parganag whicli arc unite ot import 
tanco in the settlement of land revenue. Sub¬ 
ordinate to the Ttih»Ud<trs are kanuniios, ot 
wiiomtlierc are, on an avniago,Uiree a iaItsU, 
Xheso otnciols supervise the work of the 
pattearix, or village acrxiuiitauts, clicck tlieir 
papers and form a link direct. betw(>eti the Til- 
lugi.Tsaiid tiovernraent. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), Ihc District Ofticcr as¬ 
signs a subilivL-jon, consisting of one or more 
tafixUs, vs the case may Ix) to eacli of hi.s suboedi- 
nates, wlio iimy be covenanted civilLins, (Joint 
and A.''-jstant' Jlhvgistratc- and Collectors) or 
itieml)e>- of the Proviiiuiiil Service (Deputy 

I I'ollirJm I .*111(1 -Magi'.!rates). Tlio Coinmi.ssioiicr 
' oftlii* iSaicillyami Kiiiiiaon Ili\isionsarcFoliti- 
I i'.al Ag.-tit.s tin Mie .Native Ml;itesof Kainpiir and 
. 'I'ebit respect i\(lv ami tin: Commissioner of 
i Deiiitrcs is the Politie.al Agent for Jicuares State. 

! Juslfce. 

.lii'-tice is aitminiKtore'l by the High 

Court ill the riovince of Agra, and uie 

t'ouit of ilie .tmlicUil Comiiiis.siuner, in Oudh, 
whieh arc the tmal appellate authorities in both 
I criminal ami civil cases. Tiie former, which 
i eoiihists of a t 'liii'f Jiistiee and five puisne Judges, 
two nt vvliotn are Indians, sits at Allahabad, 
and 1 lie latter, re()resoiil.cd by a Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner and two .Additional Coianiissioners, one 
of wliom in an Indian, siLs always in Lucknow. 
Theie .vre t.w'eiity'...evcn District and Additional 
DLstiiet JmlgeH, ({mlian Civilians) twenty-one 
in Agia and six m Oudh, who have both ori- 
gimil and apiiellate juiisdietion in e.ivJland crin^ 
Tiai cuM's, uud octr.V'ional aiipelfatc jurisdiction in 
rant Ciise-s hut District Oilicers and their aselsp 
tants, iiiemd'Mg TnhsUiiarst preside in both 
' eriimnal and reiil iind levcmie courts, and dispose 
of a good deal'of the work. Jn Kiiuiaon, the 
(Jouiinissionur is a ITigli t'uiirl Judge in Civ]} 
cases, and a District Judge in Criminal cases. 
In tiie larger t'antofiraent.s, the Cantorimoiit 
Miigislniteh linve limited powei's as Judges of 
a Sn ‘vll Cfeiiisii Court. Tlierc are also Suhor- 
d'nate Judgeh. Judges of BmaJi Clause Courts 
and .Munsiis. who diftiosc of a large number 
of small civil suits, being spixsially empowered; 
in some e.sse.s, to decide suits up to Its. 2,000, 
but generally they take caacs up to Tls. 1,000, 
whilst Subordiiiute. Judges hear cases up to 
its. .'i.otH). Appeals from Munsifs and Subor-' 
difi.'ric .Tiidges go to thu Di strirt ^w* Judges. 
Bniall Cause Court Judges try suits to the 
value of Rs. 500. There are also llonotaty 
Atunsifs limited to K«. 200 suits, and TiOago 
Munsifs, whose jiinsdlction is fixed at Rs 20. 

Local Goverament. 

Local Government is exercised by means of 
District and Munieiiial Boards, the former 
levying local rates on laud-owners; the 
lalier dcrivhig its revemun from octroi 
and other forms ot taxation. The atm 
is to abolish octroi, because it interferes 
with through trade. Eiglity-five Municipali¬ 
ties possess the privilege of electing their own 
mombers and all the principal Boards now have 
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non-offlolal Ohalnnait, wltb an ExrootiTe Officer 
who is diroctly resTxnu^iblc to the Poard fn all 
matters. localscJf-ii^veniirmt bae been given a 
wider extension the Miuilcl/’slitH ^ Art, pai^tid 
In 1016, under which the lT8pol)f!lblljti(■^ of the 
hoards and their chaimien havr In'eii Inrgdy in¬ 
creased. They deal with qnestiont of sanitation, 
eomnnmlcation, lighting, town in’provi n cvit, 
roads, water supply, drainage and edncntfoji. i 
Grants are made to Tionrtls by Goveninicuts in 
some cases for special purpof-rs Iwn gi hi reJ n >< - 
nues, ■ Small towns, tern ed Act XX towns, abo 
enjoy some measiire of local self-poM nm < 1 1 ai d 
It is under consideration to extend the priiiciile 
here, too. 

Finance. 

The Financial history of the Province 
has not been a happy one, inadcqualr 
setilementa, it., contracts between ti>e Oov- 
emment of India and the hstal (Sovernnicnt, and 
the severe famine in 1890 liaving caused Provin¬ 
cial bankruptcy, which for a long liiin* necessita¬ 
ted rigid economy in order to acciirnuluie re¬ 
serves which could be spent on prndiiel ivi; works. 
BecenUy liberal Inipoiial assigium’iil s liuve i)ccn j 
made by the Government of India and ihe 
financial prospects arc oceoniingiy inneli iirisli- ' 
ter, thongh the war is nutnmUy hainpi-ring pro- j 
gross. The local governmeiil gets 3-8 only of tin ; 
land rovonne. The ProvineinI P.ndg. i for 1918-19 j 
shows an opening lialnriee ol Inkli-i, revenue j 
727 lakhs, and cxp<‘ndltiire 719 laldis, and a | 
closing balance of 253 lakhs. j 

Public Works. 

The Public Works l)e(iart<rne.tit is divided 
Into the Itoads and Buildings bnineli 
and tbe Irrigation branch, each of wliielk 
is administered by a Cliicf Engineer, wlio is 
also a Secretary to Go^ criimoDt. The Provin¬ 
ces are divided into three circles and fen divi- 
rions for the atlniinistration of roads and build¬ 
ings, and Into four eimles and twenty <Uvisions 
lor irrigation purposes. Ea{:h circle N in charge 
of a Superintending Engineer, and eacli divi- 
aioD is In charge of an Extkculive Kngineer. 
Tbe whole of the, irrigation works constructed 
or miiiiitauied by Government are in eliarge 
of the Department, nearly all luetalied rrHids, 
and also bridges on second-class roads, and gisner- 
illy, all works costing more tlian Lis l,0ii0, ex¬ 
cept In Municipalities. Tlie most important I 
Irrigation works wittiin the Inst twenty years i 
have been the construction of tlie Betwa Canal, 
the Fatehpnr bmneb of the Lower Ganges | 
Canal, the Mat branch of the main Ganges Canal, 
ImpiQvdBtai& in the Rohilkiian'i and Tcrui 
Canals and extensive drainage operations in 
the I^b districts of the Meerut, and Agra divi¬ 
sion. Important irrigation extension works are 
DOW being considered The budget for irri¬ 
gation and other public works for tbe present 
year la 128 lakhs. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into District 
and Hallway Police and is administered 
by an Inspector-General, with five Deputies, one 
of whom Is in charge of Kafiways, and two 
Asaistants, forty-nine Diatilot Saperintondenta, 
two Hallway BoperlnteodentB, and thlr^ As* 


Isistanf Superintendents. Theore is a Fottes 
Training School at Mozadabad. Thno is • 
local C. 1. D. forming a seporate deteetlYe de* 
imrtment, under a Deputy InspeetoMfenerisl, 
with an assutaut There Is mn anowj^ce, 
specially recruited, and armed with the lilartiu 
Rifle. Tbe present cost of the foroe is 181 lakhs. 
The administration of the Jail depaitm^t Is 
in charge Of an Inspector-General of Prlsona, 
who is a member of the Indian Medical Seitioci 

Education. 

Education is In part wholly State-mahi- 
tained ; and partly by means of grants-ln-aJd. 
'I'bere is a State University ai Allahabad, 
a Government banskiit College at Benares, 
wiiilst Arable and Persian are taught in qmclal 
c-lasscs at the Muir College, AJiababad, which 
also lias a sptnial science side, which of late 
has been greatly extended, and there Is a Gov* 
ernm(‘nt Etiguiecrhig College at Hoorkec (Thom¬ 
ason College). There are aided Colleges in 
l.uckTiow (Canning College), (Reid Christian 
Colltiie), and (Isabella Tliohurn College), Agra 
(St. Johii’h, Aligarh (the Mahomedan Oriental 
College;, Gorakpiir, Cawnpore and Meerut, 
and an unnidud fJollc^c at Benares, the Central 
Hindu CulU^e. In Lucknow there is tbe Martl- 
tiiere school, an entirely independent institn- 
tion, for European and Anglo-Indian children, 
and there is a Girls’ Martintere connected with 
it, whilst in tile Ilill-Statioris, Naini-TaJ and 
.MusKtKirio, there are many excellent private 
scholastic institutions for European boys and 
girls, which are attended by srudents from aU 
over India. Government maintain 'Training 
Ooileges, (or teachers in Lucknow and Allaha¬ 
bad, ail Art Crafts and an Industrial School 
in Lucknow, and an Agricultural College at 
Cawnpore. Public Schools arc almost entirely 
maintained by the District and Municipal Boarw 
and [irimary education is almost entirely In 
their liands. Primary and female education 
are in a vi‘ry Iiackwnrd condition, though there 
was in 1915-16 an incn'ase in pupils imd^ both 
heads. Tecliulr.'iJ edueation is being pushed 
forward. I'lu- total numbi'r of schoob of all .kinds 
decreased by 170 to 17,031, but that of scholars 
rose from ^2,454 to 841,334. The number ^ 
secondary piildir sriinols (hi;^ srhooh and middle 
schools, English and vernainlar) for Indian boys 
rose from ,'i94 to (ill, while the number of sebtdars 
fell from 102,042 co 67,048. The decrease was 
wholly in voniaciUiir schools. Students receiving 
e-nllcginlie edueation rose from 7,121 to 7,487: of 
tlu'Se 5.44:1 were learning English. 3,866 a classical 
language and 280 a vernacular. The amonst 
budgeted for education tills year is 74 lakhs. 

ITUchor education is controlled by the Alloha* 
bad University (constd. in 1887} which cons^ 
of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and seventy- 
five ordinary and (our ex-o/ficio Fellows, Of 
whom some are elected by the Senate or by 
registered graduates and tbe Facnlttes, and 
the remainder nominated by the Lieutenant* 
Govenior, in his capacity of Chaucdlor. TSie 
Faculties are those of Art, Solenoe, Law and 
Medicine, and the University posses sa 
Important Law School. It is proposed to es¬ 
tablish a Mahomedan Univernty at Aliipali 
and a Hindu Untversity has been hungiuattdi 
at Benares. < 
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Th^ prinotpal edncattona) institutiona|are 

Ube ATaliomedlftn iLiigIo>Orienta] College, 
^li^rti^Prtuclpalr J. H. Towle. 

The Central Hindu College, Benares—^Pilnei* 
pal, B. B. Adhikarf, ottg. 

John's Collide, Agra—^Principal, Aev. 

' A. W. Davies. 

llnlr College, Allahabad—Principal, B. O. 
Jennings. 

Qaeen's College, Benares—^Principal, P. S. 
BUiTi'll’ 

l^i^ning College, Lucknow—^I'rinclpal, M. fi. 
Cameron. 

Agra College—Principal,T. Cuthbertsou Jones. 

Held Christian Collide. Lucknow—^Priiieipal, 
Bev. T. C. Badley. 

Meerut College—^Principal, William Jesse. 

Woodstock College, Mussooric—Principal, 

B«v. H. M. Audrewg. 

College—^Principal, J. 11. AMcrgon. 

;Piilstian College, Allahabad—^Principal, Bev. 
C. A, B. Janvier. 

Christ Church Colltigc, Cawnpore—Prhiciiuil, 
B.ev. M. S. Douglas. • 

Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow—Princi¬ 
pal, Miss Bobiiison. 

Thooiasob College, Roorkee—Principal, .^ir. 
W, O. Wood, c.S.r. 

‘ King George's Medical College, Ijiivknow— 

Offg. Principal, Major J. W. D. Megaw, I.X.S. 

Medical. 

The Uedteal Department is in charge of 
an Inepcctor-Geneml of Civil llos]>itiils. 
A Civil Surgeon is in cliargc and is 
responsible for the medical work of cacii dis¬ 
trict, and in a few of the larger stations he has 
an assistant. In two stations (Llauikhet and 
Almoia) Medical Officers in military employ 
hold coslatwal civil cliargc. There ore eiglit.y- 
three Assistant Burgeons in cluirge of import¬ 
ant dlroensaries and a large number of Indiiui 
hospital asBKitaats. Lady doctors and female 
hospital assistants visit purda naghin women 
in their own homes and much good work is 
done In this manner. 

The best equipped hospitals, for Indian pa¬ 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra and 
tihe Baltampnr Hospital at Lucknow. The 
Banuay Hospital for Europeans at Baud Tal is 
a first class Institutiou and there arc also the 
lady Duflerin Hospitals. King George’s Medical 
College and the hospital in connexion witlj it 
have been opened recently in Lucknow. 
The College Is one of the best equipped in the 
eountry, with a staff of highI.Y efficient pro¬ 
fessors, and the hospital is the first in the 
Provinces. There is an X-Uay Institute at 
Debra Dun, where valuable research work has 
been carried out and the Pasteur Instituto at Ka- 
JMUll take caser from all parts of India, and 
there are sanatoria for British soldiers in ibo 
HUla. 

Administration. 

H$ytmoaUQ6iiwnor, Ihe Hon. Sir Spencer Har- 

Murt Butler, A.O.8.I., oj.ii. Appointed I5th 

.Pehruary 1018. 

PrfMds SientarVt T, Lister, i.oA. 


Aid-de-Camp, Captain T. C. Twining. 

Eonofxry Aideg-de-Camp, Uent.-CoI. P. H, 
Cla terbuck, Licut.-Col. J. H. £. Beer, o -i-u, , 
v.i>., Licut.-Col. J. Walker, V.D., Uony. Cap£ 
Bubadar Major Chamii -:ingh Kurathokl 
EJsaldar Afajor Qudrat Khan Bahadnr. 

LEOTSIiATIVB COCNClIi OP THR 
Liecttkna rt-Govbbhor. 

Pregident, The Lieutenant-Governor. 
Vice-Pregident, J. M. Holms, C.S.I. 

Memberg. 

Nawab Mnhammarl Muzammil-XJllah Khan, 
Khan Baliadur, of Bhlkarnpur. 

Kunwar Adit 3 ’a N. Singh, of Jlenareg. 

Prodi-riok .l.iini-s Perl. 

Kaja .Sii Muhammad Tasaclduk Basal Khan, 

K.f’.S.I. 

Bair.il) Muinl.'ix-iid-daiila Sir Muhammad F, 
Aii Kit,-III, K.c'.i.r.., K.r.v.o.. c.s.i., of Pahasu. 
Mr. Lndovi • Clt.ailes Porter, U.S.I., C.l.B. 

S. IT. t'reitiit til li‘, 

Samui-l IVrrj’ O’Douni'll, i.r.s. 

Aiui Gliaiiilra i.r.«. 

Mie'iafI i.e.s. 

Ocorpe G ill Sirn, 

Herbert Morton Willraott. 
llai Jiuiki I'rasad nabadnr. 

Col. C. Mnetaggiirt, O.I.B., I.M.S.* 

C. r. d« la Fosse. 

F. Maekiitiioii. 

11. H. C. Hailey. 

H. C. Ferard. 

W. E. Cr.iwshaw^. 

Bai Aitand Sarup Baliadiir. 

James Kite Petirson, c.i.E. 

Henry Maync Bold Hopkins. 

.Sidney Bi ginald Ibinielb, i.C.S. 

Tara Dat Oairola 
PiUidit Jagat K.arayan. 

Lala Madlinsiidan Dayal. 

Mimshi N. P, Athtbj.na. 

Moll J.al Ndiru. 

Bai Sadanand Patido Bahadur. 

Maharaja Sir Bhagwati Prasad Singh; r;o.l.R,, 
of Balrampur. 

Biija KiislLiljial Singh. '*** 

Bai A^-bthuja Prasad Bahadur 
Saij'id Baza AU. 

Jlal Shankar Sahai Saheb. 

Biidba Kislian Das. 

C. Y. Chiutamani. 

Gokaran Nath Misra. 

Sukblr Singh. 

Baja Chandra Chur Singfi. 

Baja Hotl Cband. 

Nawab Muhammad Abdul Majid, 

A. W. Ward. 
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Tliottiafl Biuitb. 

Salyld Al'i-Niibi Khait 'niihruliir. 

SayldWaalt IJasaTi. 

KliCKPTAniAT. 

Chief Secreiary to dori'mrornt, K. P. O'DnTinoIl. 

Financial liecrcfurn t-/ florcfiiuie.iilt 0. G. RJiri, 

I C K 

Judwh'il : 

Stcretarjf to dorernmcni, Piihlie ]Vnfl:s Df/)/. j 
(Buijb/inffi d- Itoads, <L lladwai/e). If. ai.j 

WillniGf.fc. 1 

‘Secrelth^i to ft'oreminenf. I'lihlJe H’ort* T>?p1 ' 
(Iri'i'/t/hin'I. < 1 . T. (»■ . !(H\ . ( 11.. (li.l !i ,'V. f 
OiTii-iiilMl.; \ \\’ !'i . rV.iMili ; 

JtetUMtrarti, F JO. I.ovm‘., A. (Jrinit, .\. ^1. .hllv.' 

F. C. J{i''li.ir<l'On, .V. J. T<\.ii. -Mil 1' ' 

Ito.VKP OP !l"vi;v! I,. 1 

MemJteu, J. M. IldtuM, .1, S, famitl'cll. 

C.S.I., c.l.B. 

MlscEiJi.A’srors An'orNTMKMP. ' 

Opium Agent, fiJmripnr, V,. JO. W M 
Dinctor of Land H>vordi, und Ii, i;. 

C. naili‘y. 

Chief Cutifierriihn'of 1’ II t'.ii i liiu-l,. 

c.r-K, V.l)., K.lt li.S . I'/.I I ^ . 

DireelJtrof Puldie InslrucHon. V i . il- l. | j 
Intpeclor-Oencritl of Poll/'e. K M'tr 
pro tan. 

IntPeetor-Uefier/rl of Cicil Hotp'ltu^ I'.ii. 

Mnctaguart, JW A., m.Ij , iM i , i.v 
Sanifrirv G(>mM(««iuncr, Li“u(.-i'uJ.^ , 

Inapector-Oenernl of I'l’i/intudion, i: i!.'i' I'.mi- 
crott La tnliort, r.o.s, 

CommUuioner of Jiicise, T. A. U. 

Artiomtont-deneruf, Williiil v ^ . i c.s 

InepecUn-dettentt of ,s. il. 

liendt'rsnu, m m., t'.M., 

PoelmiiHer-tli’iii-itil. |jii)!ii I 'riiiMiuM'.'. 

Chemi&d Anafyecr, I'lr. I<L II. TIaiiMii 
Lisuisnant-Go\ KiiNoits OK riii: 

WKSTP.ur« I’iHtviscrs. 

gtT C. T> 3Ipk*alfe, Bfol , u.c.u.ls;!0 ■ Sir 


The Jllfht Hon. the GoVenKti-Qenen^ 1888 
in the Hortb'WoBtem Frouincea (Lord 
Auckland). 

T. C. Robertson .' fB40 

The Righl lion, the Governor-General 1848 
in the Horth-Westeni Provinces (Lord 
Elicnhorougb). 

Sir G. R. Clerk, K.O.B.1843 

; James Thomson. Died at Bareilly. • .. 1848 

A. W. BegLiic, 7n charge .1863 

.l.R. Colvin. Died at Agra.1868 

JL. .4. Itcade, Tn charge .1857 

Colonel II. Fniscr, r.n., Chief Commls- 1867 
hiojuT, A’.-\V. Provinces. 

Tlu! JUghtJJon. the Govcroor-Oeueral 1868 
admiiiiKtering the N.-W. Provinces 
(te-eoiiiil Ciutning). 

Sir G, !■'. Rdmonsioiie 
i:. Money,/a charge 
rh<‘ IIiiTi. E'lnnind Drununond 
Sir William .Muir, E.c.s. 1 . .. 
sii .loJiii Strachey, K.c.s.!... 

.Si*- Geuige CoUi>ei>Bnrt., C.B. 


.. 1869 
.. 1863 
.. 1863 
.. 1868 
.. 1874 
.. 1870 

l.llX'TKII.AlVT-GoVERHOlif! OP THK j^ORTH- 
WliS'lBKN PROVlNn A AN1> CHIKP CO WMIS . 

fiosms tip orini. 

^ir Geoige Coujier, Bart, C.»., E.0.8.1. 1877 

Sir Alfred Comviis i.yall, K.C.B.1882 

’Sir AuJliJaml Colvin, K.c.u.a., c.i.E. .. 1887 

' Sh Clias. H. T. Cro-stliwaitc, R.(;.s.l. 1898 

-Man Cadoli (Offleiulinij) ., 1895 

I Sir Antony P. aiiie Donnell, K.r.s.l. (a) .. 1895 

Sir J. J. J>. Im I'ouelie, E o.s.l.1901 

(a) Afterward-: (by mvitloti} iJaron MacDonnelL 
‘ J,iKt;rIi.v.^NT-Gov^;KsoI{.s op tue Unixun 

PllOVlNl'BS OK Afilli AND OUBU. 

' Sir .r, J. U. La Tonehe, K.o.s,!.1902 

Sir J. P. Heweir.. o.i.E.1007 

1.. .4. S, Port IT, c'.S.I. {dffi 'iating).. .. 1918 

Sir.1 S Me i,>n K i-i ., .. 1012 


I 1 


.\ OK III- 


S 

ILii>'>>Mj ( 


t!.l(l 


K (-.‘J 1.. r.j.K. 


1918 
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The Pnnjab. 


Jje Punjab, or land of the five rivers, is so 
led from the live rivers by which it is cn- 
idosed, namely, the*Jlielutn, (Jhenab, Itavi, 
Beas and SaUej. Together witii the Norrii* 
West frontier Province and the Native Stale 
of Janimu and Kashmir which lie to the uortii, 
the Z'unjab ocriiiiies the eKlieiue noith-wesl- 
ertt comet'of the Indian Empire, and whh the 
exception of tltc ahovc-iiiention<‘d proN iiie<’. 
oomprisca all of British India nort.li of Sind 
and Bajputana and west- of the river .)uinii.a. 
Previous to Octoixn' J9L”, the Ihinjai) uilh 
Its feudatories omtiraeed uti area of 
eqnare miles and a population at tlie. <'i>nsiis 
of 1911 of 24.I87,7,>(} (inehisrive of 2rt,f>S7 toiii"* 
frontier Baluclds) that is to say, about oiir- 
tliirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire, lint the formation of a sejm- 
rat« province of Delhi reduced I he area nod 
population of the l^iinjub by ahoiit 4.3ii Kipian- 
.^mUes and :i8(),(H)U souls recprelivel). f>f llic 
total area of tue Ptinjuo, 80,551 square md'-.- 
axe in Native States (34 in namber) viili a 
population of 4,212,794, and 2,r*00 Mitian- 
miles are tribal territorj' on the weslun liOi.iei 
of Dcra Olasi Khau llist^i^t willi a popula- 
tioo of 28,587. 

Physical Features. 

ITie greater part of tlie J*uiijab cmisu-U oi 
out) vast nlluvUl plain, stretching fnuji the 
Jumna in the east to the Sul'man in 

the west. The iiurtli-c'ist i.> oeciipn d a 
section of the Himalayas an-'l the Sa't C.i.e'-' 
forms its north'western an-'i-- \ n-w .':ii.di 

spurs of the Aiavalii mou'.lan- •-\x;‘'i'i ti.,'- ■ ■< 
tlie exireine south-east ae-l f.iuiiMic in tin- 
Jtldgo at Delhi. The rii:c.i:ih nin\ !»• 
into five natural divisioii». 'I in' Him 
tract includes an aiea of U'i.hoi) •4 ,u‘im' m i-^ 
with a scanty popultiiiou ti.it.ir, -.I'n't'- ' >' 
tiuy mountain Iriudits. '^.lit ll.i--.-' 

tract liioludes the disliiets of It.iea!- 

f 'indi and Jhcliiin and part n* oi-ini'i 

ta physical conflsiuration 1-. hr.- m-i -i li 
fused and the inuuntainru- trini^ f 'Viiiiine 
and Kahuta apinuxhnale ci'>''>‘l,v in tli-’iwtii 
Istics to the Fiimalayan tract. ‘ IIvi 11 'n Hie 
hills, the rahifali leaves little inaiuin n.i f.r-iiif- 
tlon against distress iii iiiifavuiitablc 
and irrigation is nlmn-it nuk'iown. 
the basr of the hills and hietiuiing the lnw 
of the BlWalike, run-* the iiariow sn‘'-iini:i.'.'i.- 
tract. This traet, secure in an ujuple i.imiali. 
and traversed by streams from the iii'J', enm- 

C rises some of the most fertile aiul Illicitly ii'q-u- 
ted portions of the pruvinee. Its 'pnpii!;!- 
tkm of over tout millions is almost, 'wholly 
agilonltural and pastoral hut it include^ (>nc 
1^0 town in 8ialkot. Of Mie plains of th'- 
Punjab, ttie eosti'rii portion eovers an area ot 
MHue 36,000 square miles witli a popiila'.i in 
Of 10} millions. East of Lahore, the ramiall 
is everywhere }o far sufficient that eulttv,ttioii 
is poauble without Irrigation in fairly fax out* 
awe seasons, but over the greater part of tlic 
aw the margin is so slight that, except wfiere 
Ivngation Is employed, any material reduction 
to the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Wttibto the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Li^ore and Anvltsar, and the »opiila- 
* >oa ffi eoiQpMdsQn witiii the western Punjab 


is largely urban. The western plains cover 
nil aic:i of .'>9,000 square niihis, wilh a poptt* 
iation of a little over six luilliotis. The rain* 
fall in fills area, heavle.*!. in the north and 
(ust and deereusing towards the west and south, 
is cviTxwlierc .m) scanty tliat euJtivallon is only 
po-sililc witli flic aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon ilie low-iymg rixer-hanks left uiobt by 
thv' I'd leaf ilia floods, in fids very clrcutn- 
•'tjiice, tiic-'c iract'i find tJicir scarcity against 
lamiiic. for fhen: eultivation is almost inde- 
pcii>l>iit of Riiit. .a failure of whieti moans 
imthi fhan a scircily of grass. So 

lililc j III l•4 siilliciciit, and ab.<iolute drought 
i-)CfU»>. hi> i-c|.l(irii tli:i.i flic crops may bo said 
iicvi.r fo fail fiom fids cause, 'j'he western 
nl.-ilii-' f' ihrsif'c fljc great oloiiy areas on the 
I'.icinii and tsiucr Jticluni Canals which 
now (!i.iilc>);:c tin fille oi i.hc eastern plains 
’i-^ 111' iii'*.i iciiiJc, \\e.aUJi:.’ .aiid populous pot- 
ii.'i'. <)i 111'* li.ovincc. Multan and 'Lyallpur 
i.ic IIlaT-.i-a iD'vns in the western area. 

lo O'-, .i'',ap)i:cal po-ilion. its scanty 
niiiifall and cion IIand perhaps to iui 
<< ("> i-.ipM- (if iiiili’Icd plains, the climate 

i)f 11 '.' I’liiijali Tii'CfCnls f'lealer exfrcmea of 
Ill-Ill •-i.lI and ci,!(| ttian any other portion of 
If... 1 : 1 . 1 ill-'.iiriiin-r, from April to Septem- 

li.i~ t- i.M'liia^ly hot. aijfl in the. winter, 
'm:;) it-i-i- aic eoinnioii. But tlie bright 
Hiiii :' On i"'iiMliiig air lUiikc the climate 
I. ti.' 1 'Mjin in I lie cold weather almost ideal. 

The Peoisle.* 

or fi-p pfiiiui 'iiDii roinil-iA one half is Maho- 
;i -!;■ .I'iii'is Hindu and niie>eighth 

•'.',-1 ■■'-I i.ii-y I,.' liindc.’ classes stand high 

"id I.. ihi-ii tin .l.d::.. iiuiiibci'ing nearly five 
Ml’ ' aic II'• ni-i'-l iitiiioilani. Bouglily 

111.. 1 I';'!. t)(,c v.'lr The inc M.ihomeda^ 
. " - II. :d r-.ikli .'.lid iinc--.\i|i Jliiidu. In dis- 
'.;liiii' ''i Hii'x a.. >i't« iiiiNii!-. .iiid are equally 
'I'.i ii' I i.'.i T li' c di'. 1 . 1 . 111 -^ of tli*i firovince. 
.'■>'i'\t i'l imi-i;'t''i" eoiiii Hie Aajpiits, who 

1111.. :> I I.'.'I :i iiiii -in .'iiid a half. Tlie ma- 
I 1-1 V iif fin:. I :ii>' .M.ilicnncdaiis by rcUglon; 
I.'I'.I ij ■(.li 'ii Ml If.Ildus and a very few 
'•iKIi i'l .'V ... will re dMributed over the 

; ... i'.o.ii .l.iis and Ifajputs of the Pun- 

,i!) ii'.i'idi 111 ol til--' be-t rwriilts tor the 
iirlMi; .\iin.'. I.i ' i'I .'d' the tigrienitural 

‘ ^ III ill ! .liH'd) I ve.'nt fu the south- 
'\ . ‘.1 ‘1-.M III ide a in.ianineenh n-sporise 
'.. n .'M' i' : n l•|'.•^'lI| 1 ,'^ in th'-gr.-al, war and 
ii i.ii'i , r ntriLiitioii ,(i| npxvurds Of 

ill II' 1 Men lij'li.'^ main junvcr of Einpinx 
>)i ; .111 il-'if ilie (iiipiis a.ri4i®i!important 

•i.:'ieuliui.i! and r'udoral tribe, chielly found 
111 il'c castci'ii half of the province and lu the 
extrciiK- iiiit'Hj-wi'st. In organisation they 
I'lo-ely resembk- the Jat.s .mil are often absottora 
mlo tliat i"ibe. There nrr many ndnor agri- 
cuhuiai tribes priestly * and religious castes 
(Ihahmnns, Suvails and Kurcsbls), most of 
whom are. landholders, the Uading castes of 
Ilie Iliridns (Ixliatris. Aniras and Banias) and 
r.ra<rnig eaKte.s of the Mahnmedans (Khojas, 
K'lruclias and Kliukhai), and the muaerons 
artisan and menial castes. There are adso 
x'figrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele> 
nie-nts in the popiilatJon are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dora Gbaxl Khan and neighbouring 
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dlfltrlSiR In the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
eyatem, and the Pathans of the A Mock and 
Mlaiiwall diatricts Pathatie are also found 
aeattered all over rhe pnivinee etiijasert in hoix*- 
doallng, labour and trade. A email Tibetan 
alomeni la found in Ihe liimalayan districta. 

Languages. 

The main lanauage of The province it- Pun¬ 
jabi, which ifl epuken by more lliiiii iiaif tlie 
population. Westeni Punjubi may be claesetl 
as a separate latiguaKc, sonictiiiKs called 
Lahucl, and is spoken in the north and (veRt. 
The next most important inni'iiufri'K arc West- 
, em Bindl, which includes llliidu-tatii, Unit) 

S he poIJsliod l.'ini'iiafte of the towns) and of her 
liidi; Western Pahari, w'liich is spoken in 
the hi]] tracts; and itajasthani, the lansfuni'e 
of Itajputaiia. Baluchi, Pusiito, Siiidhi anil 
Tibeto-nurnian IniigiiajicR arc used by small 
proportluns of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is itic staple industry of tin 
province, affording the main nieims of suli- 
sistenee to 56 per cent, ut the fiopiilation 11 
is essentially a couni ry of imisiinl [itfipiietoi-.. 
About one-sixtii of Ihe lotal area in l.ritUli 
districts is Government properly, Ihe remain¬ 
ing five-sixths belonging to p'nvulc i>w:i< rs. 
3ut a large [larti of the Governnietit. land is 
so situated that it cannol be brougiit iinik-r 
cultivation without extensive irriL'alioii. 
fche Lower Checiab Canal irrigul neaih 
1,000,000 acres of W'liat was funiieily wahle 
land and the Rower .Theluin Canal, ttOQ.OOU 
acres, and the Lower Mari J>oah raniil, 
when the eolouisat.ion heliiruo is eo ijileted, 
will add 1,200,0011 aeri's to I In'- lotal. 
Large areas in the Jiills and clsewher > wliich 
aie unsultcd to cultivulion are iire-erved as 
forest, lands, the total extent of ^hieh is abnui 
8,700 square miles. Of the crops grown, wlieal 
Is the most important and the dcvelnjimcnt 
of irrigation has 1 im] to .a great extiaiiMoii ot 
the wheat area, wliieh now occupies in an aver¬ 
age year over 83 millions of acres. Tlie aver¬ 
age annual outturn of wlieat is 8,000,000 tons, 
valued at present prices at approximately 
£20,000,000. Next in imporhuiec to wfienl 
is gram, the average annual produce of wliieli 
Is a miUloii tons valued at £5,000,000. OtinT 
Important staples are barley, rice, millets, 
malEO, oilseeds (rape, toria and scsaniiim,) 
cotton and sugarcane. Cotinri is grown geno- 
taUy throughout the province but the ravages 
of boll-worm have affected the popularity of 
the crop. The cotton grown is of the short 
stapled vMsIb, known as ‘ Bengiils The 
country being prciwoderantly agrieulturnl, 
a GOnsiderable proportion of the wealth of the 
people ilea In its liTe-stock. The latest cattle 
census elves tho following figurescattle, 
nearly 8,000,00il head : buifatoes, about 8.V),00U ; 
bovine young stock, 8,800 000; sheep, 4 , 600 , 000 , 
■oats, 4,250.000. loirge profits arc derived 
from the cattle and dairy trades and wool is 
■ staple product in tlie south-west in Kulu 
and Sangra and throughout, the plains gene- 
tally. The production of iiides and akins is 
also an Importuit industry. 

Industries. 

The mineral wealth of tlie Punjab is small, 
pick salt, saltpetre, and llmostone for road* 


building lelng the most Impoitaiit prodnote. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jbelom 
iistrlcl with .in nutpat of about GO 000 tons a 
(’ iir niid grild-wakhing is carried on In ‘•nost 
of the rivers, not witliout semuneratlve results. 
Iron and copper ores are plentiful but dlffl* 
cultics of carriage and the absence of fud have 
hitlierto prevented smelting on a large scale. 
'I'he Punjab is not a large manuEacturIng 
country, the total number of factories being only 
IKl, tile iiinjority of wliicli arc devoted to nottcm 
ginning, ejeaning and im‘s'>lng. Cotton weav« 
ing as a domestic industry Is carried on by 
means of liand looms in nearly every village. 
Flic Salvation Army has shown considerable 
ciiterprUe in improving the Imnd-wcaving 
industry'. Blanket.^ and woollen rugs arc also 
jinKliicoii in considerable quantities and the 
I carpets of Amritsar are famous. Silk-weaving 
i- .ilso carried on and the workers In g(ddf 
silver, brass, coppi'rand earthcrnwuie ore mirly 
numerous and ivory carving is carried on at 
■\miilsur and Patnila. The trade of the pro* 
viiiee is .steadily expanding, the total iiiteinal 
trade bi'ing valued at 65j croros of rupees* 
Tlie cxtenial trade with Afghanistan, LadaJcb 
uiid Tibet is valued at 34 lakhs. 

Administration. 

The admiriNlrutive functions of Government 
are performed by a Lieut cnant-Govemor, 
■ippointed by Hit. Govemor-Oeiierai with the 
approval of the Crown. The Lieutenant- 
ibivemor in pnu'tiec is always a member of 
(lie Indian Civil Service though military mem* 
fiers of tlie Punjab Coininissioo arc eligiblo 
tor the . position. Tlie Punjab Coinmirsion, 
(be body which is responsible for the Civil 
■idiiiinierralion of the province, is recruited 
from tlie indian Civil Service and the Provln* 
eial Civil Shi vice. Up to tlie date of the sepa- 
ml ion of tiie North-Wc.st Frontier Province 
from tlic Punjab, onc-fonrth of the cadre was 
drawn from the Indiiin Army. The business 
ot Oovernniciit is carried on through the usual 
Scerelarial wliich (:oiist.<ts of three Scerctarles* 
designated (1) Chief, ( 2 , Itevenue and (3) Fi¬ 
nancial St>cretarieB, and throe Under-Secre¬ 
taries. Then-is also at. present an Additional 
s ert-iury. In the Public Works Department, 
there aie also t)ir<>e Secretaries (Chief Ungl- 
iioers), one in the liiiililings and Roads Branch 
and two in tlie Irrigation Branch. The heads 
of the Police and Educational Departments 
I arc also Undpr-Siwretaries to Government. 
I The Uoveriiiiiciit spends the winter in Lahore 
•ind the suiQtni^r (from the middle of Itoy to 
the middle of October) in Simla. The Lieut^ 
naiit-Govenior luis no Executive ConnclL but 
is assisted in legislative business by a Lc^- 
lativc Cmineil of 28 members, ot whom i1 
an* eIcctiHl and 17 nominated by the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor. Of the nominated members, 
not more tliaii 11 may he oflielals. In additioa 
there may be two nominated exp^ membars. 
Under the Lieutenant-Governor, the provlnos 
is administered by five Commissioners (to 
Auibala. Jullundur. Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) wlio exercise general control over tiie 
Deputy CommissloneTS—28 In namber->each 
ot whom is in charge of a district. A district 
on an average contains four tahsfis, each con¬ 
sisting of alxnit 800 viltoes. Ihe Deputy 
Commissioner |s asoally a Oovenanted OfyilJaa 
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or military member of the PunjaS Commis- 
aion, slthou^ live Deputy CommlsslonerBtiip^’ 
we .** listed *’ for Provincial ClvU Servant» 
The Deputy ComiulB8ioncr< has under him on 
or BWire twivtarlV (VimtniiwtoiiPrf (Covpi. 
anted CivtUans) and one or mure Extra Assist* 
act Comniisaioneni (Provtnciai Civilians). Tn 
some cases, one or more talisilB form a sub¬ 
division under the chaiRe of a sub-diviulonnJ 
officer oho has wide powers. The tatmtl Is 
to Charge of a Tahsildar, In some cases assisted 
by one or more Naib Tahsildars. The villaue 
is under a Lambardar or headman and in most 
districts the villaaes arc grouped into zui]^', 
each under a zaildar. The laiobanlats and 
adidars are " village olflecrs " and not Gov¬ 
ernment-servants. The district I.aiid Re¬ 
cords and Excise staff, though onranised for 
apeclal departmental purposes, is available 
lor general administrative work, 'i'lie Native 
States of the province are arranged for the 
purposes of supervision into five group^, cacli 
nnoer the charge of a Political Agent. Except in 
the cose of the Sikh Phiilkian iitates(Patiala. 
Jblnd and Nabha) and tiie Bahawulpur As 11 cj'. 
^e Political Asent is either the neiglilmiirins 
Commissioner or Deputy ,Coinn'i‘*sioi(er, Tin- 
principal heads of Dufvirtinciit in Ibe province 
are the two Financial Commissioneis (who 
are the highest Court of Revonne jurihdiction. 
and heads of tlie departments of l.a(id and 
Separate Revenue and of Agriculture ano the 
Court of VVard^), tii*' three Cliief Engineers, 
the Inspeetor-Oeneral of Police, the Diiee- 
tm of Public Instruction, the Inspector-Gene¬ 
ral of Prisons, tlie Inspeetor-Oenorui of Civil 
Bospltals, the Sanitary Commissioner, tlie 
Conservator or Forests, the Director of Agri¬ 
culture and Industries, the Iiiapector-Geiieri)l 
of Registration, the Reglrirrars of Co-.>|HTaiiAf 
Cn'dit Soel' ties and .^oiiii Stock Con<])ani's and 
the Legal Remembrancer. The Accountant- 
General, the Postmaster-General, the Director of 
Telegraph Engineering, and the Agent,, Norl.li- 
Western Railway, represent Imperial Depart¬ 
ments under the Government of India. 

Justice. 

The administration of iustlco is entrusted 
to a Chief Court, wliicli ii> the final appeilah- 
authority in civil and criminal eases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisilietion In e.ases 
,vrbere European British subjc'cls are cliiirged 
"Witli serious oftences and original rlvil juris- 
dtetion In special cases. Tbc Court sits at 
Xahore and is composed of a Cliief Judge and 
'lour puisne judges (eitlinr Civilians or barris¬ 
ters), a sixth additional Judge who.se appoint¬ 
ment Is '■a'lCtloned tor two years and a seventti 
and eighth additional Judge whose appointment 
■Is sanctioned for one year. F*>r some yenrs 
there has been a strongly snptiurted 
tnovemont in the province in favour of raising 
m Court to the status of a HlgJi Court, and 
the Secretary of Stst*' has <atie*lot e^l th" 
proposal though the ehang" Is expected to take 
clfeot this year. Sabordinal.e to the Cliicf Court 
are the District and Sessions Judge (iZ in 
fiumber) each of whom exercises civil and crimi¬ 
nal Jurladictlon in a civil and scastons division 
oomprialng one or more districts. Thev 

bear most of ttie first appeals la Civil 
BDita and tty sessions cases and bear criminal 
' i^BpekJs ftom the dlsblct and first class ma^ 


trates. One or two divisions have aaad.^tional 
judge and in many districts a Snbordlnate Judge 
exercising unlimited clvti Jurisdiction, Is ajp> 
pointed to assist the District Judge but the 
majority of e,ivll suits are tried in tlie first 
Instaiicc by Mnnsifs whose Juilsdlotion is 
limited to suits not exceeding Bs. 1,000 
in value. The assistants to Deputy Com- 
niissioners are always invested mth the 
(Kiwers of a Miinsif, out the former prao- 
tiee of investing Tahsildars witii MunsiPs 
powers is Itemg gradually discontinued. At 
Laliore, Amritsar and Simla there are Courts 
of Small Causes. Tlie Deputy Commissioner 
is tiio District Magistrate and controls tlia . 
su''i>rdiiiate Ciiiuiiial Courts of the District 
Ail the assistants of the Deputy CommissuHicc 
as well as the District anu Subordinate Judg«C|i 
blit not the Munslfs. are invested with inagia< 
t.eriii. powers, 'rahsildars usually exeiciao 
tile powers of a R(>eond class maf^tratc and 
Nailt Taiisiltlars tlinse of the third class, and 
eun.->idi'rul)lr a'-slsUiiice is obtained from Hono* 
rury Magistrates who bit ciGier singly or aa a 
Itfileh. In districts in which the FronUor 
Grimes Regulation is in force the Deputy Corns 
nlis^loner on tlie finding of a Council of Elder 
(Jiiua) may pass sentence up tn four yean 
iniprisoiiiiient. In all cases capital sentcncei 
require tfie conllmiatlon of the Chief Coui^ 
fipc'eial Revenue Courts to decide all sulbl 
u'gnrcliiig tenant right, rents and cognatO 
mailers in whieii civil roiirts have no jurisdio- 
lion luise been established under the Punjab 
'leiiancy Act. The Financial Commlssionen 
arc the final court of appeal in revenue casM, 
Local Government. 

1.00.11 control over certain branches of (iM 
udmmisirntion is secured hy the constitution 
ot district boards exercising authority over 
a district .i«d of iiinnieijmlities exorcising 
authority over a city or town. A few distii^ 
have local licKirds wliicti exorcise authority 
over .1 lalisil. These bodies arc composed cn 
inemliers eitiier nominated by Government 
or el'-cted i*y flic pw>ple and they arc empower* 
ed to spend the funds at. their disposal on 
sciiools .ind dispcii.saries, vaccination, sanita¬ 
tion, roads and rc*sf liouses and general improve* 
iii'nts. Tlie funds of district boards are da- 
riveil mainly fioni a cess on the land revenue 
of the ilistriet supplemented by grants frrnn 
Provincial Funds, and tlioee of municlpall* 
ties from octroi, local taxation and Ooveia* 
ment grants. In the smaller towns which 
are known as “notified areas*’, a simplec 
forin of government tlian the municipal sya- 
tem is m force. Whejc the "tictive principle 
is III force as regards both district boards and 
iniiniripalitiRs, the public shows very lltUe 
interest ii> the elect,inns, except in a few ooaea 
whore sectarian feoliiig runs high. 

Finance. 

Under the present system of deeentnttaa- 
tion In finance, tlie Iimierial Government dele¬ 
gates to the Punjab Government the control 
of expenditure on the ordinary admfnistm* 
live serv'lecs together with the wnole or a cer¬ 
tain (iruportlon of certain heads of revenna 
siiffleient to meet those charges. Of the vai* 
rious brads of revenue post offloe, telegrapiui; 
railways, opium and salt are enibreiy Impe¬ 
rial. Land revenue, stamps, excise,, toco^ 
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tax and major irrijJiation voiks are divided 
betwoMi the Imperial and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments In the proportion ot one lialf to each. 
Minor irri|iatlon works utirl eomo minor heads 
are divided in varyioK proporimns while tiie 


scries o^ inandation oanab in Bohawalpiff 
State. The Western Jnmna Canal, wbicb 
takes oil from the right bank of the Jnne^ 
tins a main line and foranebea of S77 milts and 
disiriltutai'ies of 1,764* miles. The QCtipIe 


revenue from forests, registralion, e-nurts of i Canal project is intended to carry surplus watot 
law. Jails, police and ednrntion are wholly pro- j from the Jhelum and the Cbonab to supple* 
vinciai as well ns the iiicomo of district- boartla J ment the scanty supplies in the lower reaches 
and municipalities. TIk; lindpet for 1017-1 f*! of the Kavl and incidentally to afford irriga* 
shows a t-ofnf revenue of J£s. .'i.-'dtoo and a ; tioii to the tracts tlirouRh which the supply 
total expenditure 0 /Jtfl. .'5, io.on.oon. Jeavin/j .s .'chatinc/.i pass. The three canals Jncltmcd Jn 


closing baiuuee of Ks. 

Piiblfc Works. 


thf' pnyeet are known as the Upper Jbelunv 
('jipor ('heii.'ib and Lower Bari I>oab CanaJa. 

.As was slated in me -sfclmn «>ri “ Adimni ,'*--j 

It) tpril 1012 and the Lower Jiari Doab in April 

and flic Upper Jlidum in Dcccmoer 
id la. 'J'he most iiitcrcHtir.R feature of this 



tiatioi] *' the I'lihlii Moik.-i [fi parimcnf h- 
divided into tno iirrinr ll■^s, iinr: lor 
oud itmdb and the other for liii::.-t!ion. in 
the 
the 
Supe 

object, of this hraiich ih 1ln‘ cnnstviirtion :siid ■ 'if,- the whole schCTO 

mahdetiaiicc of linpeiii’.l .nnl I'loMiiciiil work.', millioiis. Jhc sclicme is expected to 

but it also assists Tnuiii'‘ip.ilif and district ''Ui'Ve an area of J,^/(),000 acres annually, 
boards. The Irriinilion )>'ancli i.-i iii.diT two; Police. 

Chief Engineers, one cf wiioiii i-. Chn-f ] i»„ijpc force is divided tntoDlatllct and 

Engme^ of Irnfiatiiiii in l.iv North -1 KniJway I'olice. 'J'lic cumbinecl force te under 

,!<'"■'*» ii>‘ I iiie control of the In.-ipector-Gcticnil, who Is 
nine SuperJiiUniding t intiiieir.-. m il-.oijc of,;, ineiiLiicr of the gasetted force and has under 
rindes aiiti ..9 ExwMif iM* LiiKine^-r.- in eliiugf, jijj.j . Deputy In.^iectors-Generel, and a 


of divisions. In addition f.o Ihf v-aK m eon- 
SiTUction and iimlntciiance IrrUMitiii Oln(■l•I^ 
are respoiiMblo for liin .■I.'^.i-e-.ini nl <f waliT 
rates leviable on irrieateil iu.di in se\eriil 
districts wliem'’tlio lanil n'Minui- drinand i- 
assoBsed ou the tluct-uating priiii-ipl-'. for fin 
Sormulatioii ol this deinand on croj)' 

as well. 

Irrigatiuu. 


Tlic canal system of tlie. rnnjil) c- admit¬ 
tedly one of the grcaivst iiclii-'H'in'Miir- oi _ 

tial) rule in India. Kot inoludnm tin: emn- -inain into ilianas in'ebarge of a bub-lnspectw. 
motts Triple Carnal praji-et. rcia-nliy coiaideii d,' nie btatf of a fliana coiisi.^ts on an avenyte <rf 


M'.iii Ifipnty Insjicntor-General In ciiargo of 
t runhi.al lnve(d.if':i.lion, the PnJIoe Trainifig 
.'School iind Kincet Print nureanat Phiilaur. 
'i'ln: hallway J’olicc arc dlridcd Into two 
di,diicts, N'f'itlierii luiii Soutlicm, under an 
N'-'-'is’iini 111 .(ii<<'tor-Ge'u ml. The DMitot 
l'i>!i.-c -lie controlled by Mupcrintciidents, 
each of wJioni js ni charge of a dls* 
irici, and iiiib under liim otic or more Assist¬ 
ant t*'ipcriiitenden1s. The distiict is divided 
into eiieies under cliargc of liibpcctors, and 


the total irrigated area in liiili-h di-liiei 
and Native Slates aiiioiiiit>- to 
acres. The Eras is tlic onI.v one of tin- 
great rivers of llic pr€;\iiicc Koni whu-li no 


aven^ie 

one Sub-Inspector, two head constables and 
1(1 constiiblos. A serxiec of Provincial Police 
ollicers liji.s also hci-ii i-stablishca consisting 
of IS Jicpiity Sn|icriiitciidcnts, who are cm* 


canal takes off. 'J'hc Indus proviilc- siiji |]i|o\ci| as assistant,! to the Huperintmdenl^ 
plies for two large scries of iniiiiilal.ioii cnn;il-.. Tlic total [loiicc force of the province exclasivo 
one oil either bank, i'akiiig oh ti-oni tin'! of uixetted otliccrs, consists of 080 oflicera 
Jhelum is the lanver .Iholiiiii peicniiial caiinl. anti about 120.000 ineii, practically halt of whom 
with 150 miles ot uuUu clianuel and i.'iDii unit-.! an- armed witli icioivcrs.and bored out rffies. 
of distribulariea and lower down tin- mm'i i* ; Tlio village lailice or chaukidars are under 
a large scries of inundation canals. 'I li<- Lowcr ■ Uic control of the l>e|nity Commissioner of 
Cbfliiab peronuial canal takes off from tlic Cln-- [ rach ilistriet not of tiie Police Superintendent 
nab and comprises 427 niiies of main cliaiinil Thu cost of the Police Force ia 62} lakhs, 
and branches and 2,278 miles of braiu-lics. I 

while beiow JuiicLion of the Clienab and I fcfincanon. 

Bavl rivers is a series of Inundiiiloa canals. Althougli tlie Punjab is usually consider^ 
on both banks. Tlie Eavi proviilcs snpplh'M rather a backward province, education has 
tor the Upper Bari Eoab Canni, wliich ha.s j made great i-tridcs capeclaliy In the last tra 
S70 miles of main line and brunclies and J,i>71 1 .vears. Uovcinmcnt maintain the Oovenj* 
miles of distributaries. Some small iimrida -1 mi nt College at Lahore, the Central Training 
tion canals and the Sidhani system with a i College at l.ahore, a Training Class for EutO- 


system 

iei^b of 200 miles also take off from the Bavi. 
The Shhiiul Canal, whicli has a main line and 
branches of 638 miles and distributaries ainoinit- 
Ing to 8,703 miles, takes off from tlic Kutti-J, 
and there are two systi-ius of inundation 
canals dbrivhig tbi-ir supplies from tlie Dpjicr 
pnd liOwer Sutlej respectively In addition to 
the Grey Canals maintained on tlio cn-opera- 
tlve svatem in the Ferozenoro distiict and a vast 


prau trachefR at Sanawar (Simla Hlll^, ]MB> 
mal scliuol.-^ at tlie headquarters of each di¬ 
vision, and High Schools at the h^duarttmi 
of earii district, and the Lawrence Milftoxy 
Asylum at Sanawar for European t^Udron. 
Jwo more Govonimcnt Colleges, at Ambala 
and .Mnitra are in ountcmplatlon'. - Thoce 
are in the province nine arte- 'eoli^ee ' 
(oue of (hem Onmtal); 0 profesiiioiwl ooil^^ - 
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'for fiialM aiui 1 for females; fliO Hicti 
i flebools for boys and 18 for girls ; 241 middle 
seboc^s for boys and 48 for girls; (1,492 Pii- 
'mary Sdutola for boys and 855 for girls; 54 
Bohools for special testruction for boys and 
18 for girls. The number of pupils attending 
sdboob) of aU classes, both male and fomale, is 
.583,154. The nine arts colli^fes are:—The 
Government, Oriental, Forman Christian, 
Daywand, Islamia and Dayal Singh Coih^ges 
at Lahore; Kholsa, Amritsar; Murray, Slal- 
Jrote; Gordon, Itawalplndi. Professional cdti* 
eaUon Is represented by the Law, Aledienl 
and Veterinary Colleges at Lahore, the Agri-1 
oultuial College lit Lyollpur, the Clerical and j 
Oonnnercial 8cliool at Amritsar, the ISrigi- 
ueering ^hool at Itasul, the Mayo School 
of Art and the Bailway Teuhuical School, hoi h I 
at Lahore. There arc eight liidn.striul Schools 
bi the Province inalntiiJiuKl hy Aluuit-ipall-, 
tfes or District Boanls aiul ollicrs nuiintaincd ' 
by Missionary Imdics. the Arya Saucij, etc.,' 
Which receive grunts-in-aid. The nliicatioii 
of the domiciled community is providwl for ' 
Py. a number of secondary liuarding seliools 
in hill stations and of primary schools in the 
plains, lire arh'tocraey (jf the provim-e Is 
provided for by tlie Aiteliftton Cliii fs’ College 
for boys and the Quueu Ahiry's College tui ; 
glrlB, both at Lahore. 


hiission.dispensaries receive arant8-ln>ald. Tba 
Mayo Hospital at Lahore has b^'u greatly ex* 
ti'ndcd and improved as a memorial to iTin g 
Edward VII, and was formally opened by 
Lord Hardingc in December 1915. The total 
number of jiatlcnts treated at all hospitals 
I and dispensaries in the year Is over 
I four and a half millions. Including nearly 
1 7'i,l)0n in-piitients. A tem^nry department 
to enrnbat plagno has boini organised 
' under the Chief Medical Plague Officer. In 
; I he dtstriets the Civil Surgeons arc generally in 
'charge of the operations against plague, but 
arlditionnl ofllecrs arc employed from time to 
time. 'I’hcre is only one lunatic asylum iu 
tin: Province at Lahore, but there are ton leper 
:i.syl..m.M. 'J'he Pasteur Institute at Kasaiili 
pel forms the functions of a provincial labora¬ 
tory for the Punjab. V.accination is super* 
vise;, bv the S.anit:ir.v Coniniissioner, but Is 
niore ixirlieiihirly the'conccni Of the Deputy 
Sanif.'irv Coiiiiius.'^iDiifT, who has under him 
a special rivil Surgeons also have a 

l(K.-iil stall of vaccinators iimlor them. 

Administration. 

L. I'lmr, St Ldwaixl Maclagan. 

l’KRSos.vr. aT.vyp. 


The Educatiou Dep.artmeni is admUiistered 
by the Director of Public In.^tructioii, w'ho 
lias under him an inspector of Seliools in eaeii 
civil division willi two or more asshstants, 
a District Insptxifor, with assistants, in each 
district, two Itispeotrcsscs of girls’ schools 
and an Inspector of Kuropean schools. Higher 
education is coiilTolled hy the Puiija)> L'ni- 
verslty (incorpoml I'd in 1882) wiiii-ii lias t.lic i 
Lleutenanti-flovernor as ex-officio t'liancellor, 
a Vlce-Ctianocllor appointed by (Jovernmeiit; 
and a Senate. In addition to tlic nine arts' 
follogcs already mentioned and the liiiw and 
Medical Colleges at Lahore, jit. Steplien’.' 
College, Delhi, and the Hindu College, Delhi, 
and idx other cu11cg(» in Kaslnnir, i’atialii, 
Bohawalpur, Kapnrthala and the NorlIi>\Ve:i 
Frontier Ptovuice arc affiliated to the Punjab ' 
University. 

Medical. 

The Medical Dcpartineut ia controlled hy' 
|be Ihspectur-Geiicral of Civil Ilo->pitaIs fa 
member of the Indian Medical Service) who' 
also Sbpervlsea the departments of- tlie Chief 
Plagne Medical Officer and the Gliicf Malaiia 
Medical Officer. Sanitation Is coiitrolicd by 
tbe Sanitary Commlaaioiier (also a lucmbcr 
Oftbe Indian Medical Servire) who hivs under 
him two Deputy Sanitary Commisbloncrs and is 
. advised by tbe Sanitary Board, wit h the Sanitary 
Aigineer as Tcclmical Adviser. M ediual work in 
tbe districts is in charge of the Civil Surgeons, 
Of whom fourteen betoro the War were members , 
of tbe Xndioo Medical Service and others Mili¬ 
tary Assistant Surgeons and nneovenanted' 
Medioal Officers, chiefly Civil Assistant Sur -1 
C5ons: Tbe Mayo Hospital at Laliofe and 
special railway, canal ‘and i>olioc Ixwpitals i 
are maintained by Govenimont, but the ordi¬ 
nary boqdtals and dispensaries in the dls* 
-trkits are eoalntained by municipal or district 
’fonds. Oei^lii private institutions such as 
ibe Walker Hospital at Simla and many 


Iru'ale Serriiarif, Litut.-roL E. C. Baylcy, 
c.i.n.,t..v. 

lIoHoritnf Afilffi-ili'-Catnp, Lieut.-CoL W. T, 
Wsi-glit, Hoiiy. ra]if. GhUfoiii Muhammad 
Kiliii, |Io;i. I'apf. Suija, and lion. Gapt. 
I'lisicin Siiigh. 

3.i:(:rsT,.4.yivK Con.vrai. 
f’.T'-rh.-id, Tile ^.i( iili4-ri.int-0o\v.nior. 

MKMiiEns. 

SominiUeti, 

11 . . 1 . M.Tyiiaid, <’'-.I., i.o.K, 

D. VC. Aikni.iu. 

O. I-’. Lnm.vl' 1 ,1.as. 

J. \. I!ie!ii-y. 
n. D. CiMiik.I.i! ‘i. 

O. A. If Tovvim lid, 1.0.S. 
r. .1. llilllll.l 1- n E., I.C.K. 
liii il. C. ,M.ic\'.iil. 

Saitl.'tr lliiliiiilitr (i.ijjan Singh. 

Khntijuh ViiBiif Shah, Khan BnAndiir. 

Bui Bahadur liaui Saran iJas, OXS. 

Itai Biiliiidur P.uidit Sheo Narayan 
.V.iv,'ab Sir Bahnuu Klun. 

E. .\Y. Pi»rk''r. 

SurdarGuiul Singh. 

Eteded, 

J. Cuirk'. 

J.ala Jo^valiar Lai Bliargava. , 

Rairada Bliagat Bam. 

Sayad Makhdum Bajan Shah. 

Dowan Bahadur Dowan Daulat BaJ. 
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Bakhabl Sohan Lai of Lahore. 

Malik liohaniinad Aihln Elum of Shamsabad. 
Chaadhrl Lai C3iand. 

Khan Saheb Mlm Ikrani Ullivh Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Sayad Mohdi Shah. 

Shad Bahadur Miau Fazl-i-Husain. 

SF.CRET1RUT. 

Chitf Setsraarti, .T. P. Thomfwon, lc.s. 
JlmenvB Secreiani II. ]> Craik.LO.s. 

Financial Secretary, 0. P. Liiinsdcn, 

Segiitrar, James Alfred Weaton. 


I H. A'. Close (E.-W. Frontier Province), 
j Canaereatar of ForeHa, B. .MClntosfa, . 

I InapcAiof General of Civil Hoapitala and Stttiikttif. 
; Commistioiier, Golunrl Bdbvrt Giatles Maewatt, 

' iHif/wtor General of Prvsona, Lt.-Col. B. L. 

I Ward. 

Ac"ounUint-(!enerul, F. T). Gk>rdon, 

' /‘iMniatter-Gmiral, P.illip (rraliam Il()g'!rH, T.0.8. 
Iteqiatrar of Co’Operalisa Credit SodatAea 
and JoiM Stock Companiea, H. Calvert, B 8.0. 

LiEUTEKANT UOVEENORS Ok THE PURJAB. 


FOBLic Works Department. 

Irrigation Branch. 

Seerdariea, F. W. Woods; W. F. Holms. 

Buildings and Jloada Branch. 

Secretary, D. V. Alkman, c.i.R. 

Keve.voe Department. 

Finanddl ConmisaUmerK, TT. J. Miiynard, 
1.0.8., on lcav\', and P. .1. Fapaii, u s. 

IHredor of Agrievdiure and liuluslrics, C. A. 
H. Townsend, B.A., i.e.s. 

.rDireotor of iMod Bccorda, Inatwctor-Gcnl, of 
Ragiabration, and HegUtrur-Gcnerat, 1). .1. Boyd. 

MiSCEUiANEOUS AJ’POINTMK.N'IS. 

Diraetor ofPublie Instruction, J.aint's Alexander 
Elchey, h.a. ^ 

Inapeelor’Oeneral of Police, lieut.-Col. H. T. 
]>ainy8,l.A. 

Inapeetor-General of Itegistratmt, HhaiMi Ji.'iliitii 
Bakhsh. 


, Sir John l.awrcQcc, Bart., a.o.B .1860 

, Sir Boherl .Montgomery, K.C.B. .. 1850 

Donald Frii'll .McLeod, C.B. ' .. .. 1865 

I Mujor-Getieral Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
K.n.s.!., C.E., dii4 at Tonk, January 1871. . 

K. II. Davies, C.S.I. . 1871 

' It. E. Bgertoo, Oi;S.1.1877 

' Sir Charles U. Aitchlson, S.C.S.I., 188S 
I C.I.E. 

I 

i Janies Broadwood Iiyall.1887 

Sir Dennis Fitspiitrick, K.C.8.L .. .. 1892 

William Mack worth young, C.S.I. 1807 

. Sir C. M. IHvaz, K.C.S.I ., 1002 

Sir D. C. J. IblKitson, K.G.S.I., resigned 1007 
22nil .lamiary 19i»8. 

1.0. Walker, c.s.l. {offg.) .. .. 1907 

Sir Ixiiiis W. Dane, R.U.I.E., C.S.I. .. 1908 

Janies .MeCroiie Douio .. .. 1911 

j Sir M F. O'Dwyer, K.C.S.1.1913 

I Sir Edward Madugun .1018 
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Bnrma. 


Tbe Province of Bnnna liea between Af«am 
the Nortb-Wrot’ ithd China on the Korth* 
It, and t)etweeu the Bay of Bengal on tlie 
l^eet and 8onth>West and Slam on the South* 
st. Ita an'O, Inelnding the district of Putao 
ftit8tltnti'4 In February 1»H, ia approximately 
70,000 aqnarr mllea. of whlcli 172,(MK) are under 
' ect British AdinInistraMon, 31,000 belong to 
^dependent and C7,000 to .',oiui-lnck>pendeut 
KMve States. The nuiln geographical featim 
of the country is the <terlrB of riverh and liilh 
lining fan-Uke from north to Soutli with 
le valleys In between, widening and 
I'ning out as they approach th<> Tlelta. 
Tetcaices of elevation and rainfall produce 
'8g|at vai^tioiiH in elinimc. The eoa fal traits 
w^rakan and renaiHein Jiave a rainfall of 
olNnit 200 incites, the Belts less Minn hah tliai 
amount. The hot season is short luui Mie mon¬ 
soon breaks early. The mavimum -limit tiin- 
per^ure Is about OC the minimum nhonl Of)'. 
North of the Delta the rainfall deereivsi s rapidly 
to 30 inches in tlie, eeiitral dry zone whii h lies 
in a “rain sliailonr '* and has*a climn1.e n m mhl- 
ing that of ilihar. The maxhnnm ttmiHTnfnn 
is twenty degrees higher 111.111 in the w'tt zuim', 
but this Is compensatod by a hrai ing cold season 
To the north and east of the dry zone lif tne 
Kachhi hills and th«‘ Shan plateau. 'Die aver¬ 
age elevation of thii tabli land is 3,<>(iu ii-et 
with jicaks rising to 9,(i(io. Conscgiiciitly it 
enjoys a t-mperutc climate v*ith a rainfall of 
about 70 Itiehes on the average. Its ana is 
over 50,000 scpiaro miles. Tlu-n is 110 otlier re¬ 
gion of •ImiluraTea in ttio Indian I'impire so well 
adapted for ItiuroiXian colonizalion. Tlie mag¬ 
nificent rivers, the number of billy raiigcb (Vo- 
nasi and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma cxccciiiugly 
vailed and picturesque. 


The People. i 

The total population of Burma at the ccnsiie i 
of 1911 was 12,11.V217. Of this M)tal, 7,642,201 1 
are Burmans, 096,420 Shans, 919,641 Karens. | 
239,053 Kachlns. H06,4!i)6 Chins, 344.12:1 Am- 
kaiiese and 320,629 Tolaings. There is also 
a large alien population of 108,877 Chinese, 
and about 600,000 Indians, while the European 
population it 24.355. j 

The Burmans, who form the hulk of the popu¬ 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and tlieir 
language to the Tiheto-rhinese family. They 
art essentially an agricultural iv'ople, 80 per 
cent, of the agricullun* of the county being in 
their hands. The Burmese, .iiirl of the 

bill trlbc>B nl-^o, profess Buddhism, hnt Aiii- 
mUm, or the worsliip of 0.11 ure spirits, 1-. almo-1. 
Universal. The iuterost taken by the Btir- 
inisse in the eoiir-e of the war, their n spouse 
to the caU for recruits and their gf-iieroiis 
oQntribntluns to war loans and charitable funds 
seem to show that their apaUiy towards the 

e vemment of the country Is giving way to an 
telligent loyalty to British rule.. In apjiear- 
aoM the Burman is usually somewliat short 
thick set with Mongolian features. His 
wss is most distinctive and csceedlndy com- 
ft^bie. It consists of a silk tum£ccicbicl 


bound round his forehead, a loose Jacket on hts 
body and a long skirt or loongyi ti(>d round his 
waist, machiug to his ankles. The Burman 
women, perlutps the most pleasing type of 
womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large |)art in the household eco¬ 
nomy and in ix'tty trading. Their dress is 
sonu-wlmt similar to the man’s minus the silk 
kerchiel on the head, and tlie oongy] Is tucked 
in at the side instead of being tied in front. A 
M'ell d^i^sed and well groomed Burnicse lady 
would, for grace and ncatiiei^s, challenge com- 
paiiHOU wUh any woman in the world. 

Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent the 
riiinUi m, adorcl great natural thoroughfares 
10 the rountiy. At all seasons of the year 
tliese rivers, especially tlic lrrawadd>, are full 
of sailing and steam cruft, lu the Delhi the 
lint-work of waterway's is indeed practioally 
tlie oni> raeam of eommunication. The Irra 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet ot 
inail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
-crvicc. 

Tlie Burma Railways Company has a length 
of 1,600 miles open line The principal llnea 
arc from Itangoon to Mandalay; from 8a{^ng 
to AlyitUyina, tlie most iiorlheni point in the 
iv-'teni; (lie RaiiguMn-l’rnine «liiie; and the 
Begii-.Maitahan line, which serves Moulmefll 
on the fiinher bank of the Salween River. An 
important braiicli line runs from Thazl on the 
main line iutosh the Meiktila and Myingyan 
!>i.itiicts to Myingyan Town on the Irrawaddy, 
.Vnotlier brancii goes from Sagaing on the irtU’* 
vadtiy to .-Moti on tlie (Uiindwin. A small 
iiraneli on the Sagaing-Myitkyiiia line runs from 
Xaba to Katlia on the Irrawaddy, A branch 
nil the right hiuik of the Irrawaddy runs from 
Ita-sein to Ky.mglii. A ferry at Henzada 
ooiinects this brancii with anotiier brancii run- 
'ling from J^ljiadat) on the Pronic lino to the 
left bank of ^hc Irrawaddy at Tliarawaw. An 
important line, the Southern Shan States Bail- 
wa.,’. is ofieTi <is f.'w as Aiiiigbaii, 7 nUles beyond 
Kuluw, the future hill-stallon of the province, 
■md 70 milcb from Tliazi, the Junction with the 
IUngoon-.iraiKial.ay main line. The new line 
will end thirty mlleB forttier east at Yawnghwe, 
t,lie principal town In the rich vAlley of the 
Xani I'ilTi. Tile Northern Shun States railway 
niiiK from Myohanng Junction, 3 mUes south <K 
Maiuuiby, to Lashio. 

The length of inetallrd roads Is nearly 2,000 
miles and of unmctalled roads nearly 11,000. 
Tlie number of roads is for a rich province like 
Burma quite inadequate. One of tlu) most 
urgent needs of the ftovlncc is a very generous 
extension ot roads Ixith metalled and un- 
inetalled. The newly-constituted Committee <m 
Roads and Commiinleations will no doubt effect 
rapid iniprovrinentwhi'iifundshecome avalJaUe. 
The imperial grant of 50 lakhs spread over four 
or five years went a very lltUe way towards 
making good deficiencies, and the proposal to 
provide fimds by means of a tax on rice expw^y 
was not approved. 
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A revision of tlie Provlneinl sei-tleinenl. is 
urgently required. No OTrauftcnient. enii be satis¬ 
factory vrhich docs not Teco;Jiii«e I In- claijn 
of JJunna, as a tn-w and iifidcvelopcil eonntr>', 
to Moparato t rcHtTnoiil. .Slic Is taxni iar more 
highly than any other province and In r siirphi.s 
shonld Im- used to a far itr- att r i-xteiil than 
hitliertofor capiliiJ e\)>i nditnn on di v< hqniuid , 
and not swept into the iinperial eulTcr^. 

Industry. 

AgrtcnitTire Is the ciiief Industry of the pro- 
Vince and supfiorts nearly three-foni-ths of tin 
population. The netu tobil eroppe.d an-a 
Is 14i jniUinii ol neri s, whieli inoTi- tli.-iii li.-ili a 
million Jicii'S. ail- eropfied twii-(. Ini'.al n.n v.oi k- 
supply water to It niillioii .aens. 'I ii. tiiain 
crop N paddy, nt wliit-Ii t-oiiii- -(\in I'lilin-ii 
tons are prorlijee<l. and 1 wo and ihr'i ipi.iiii i 
million tons of rice an- a^ilil;l)•ll lo; > \)>oit 
In 1915-16 the actual export-s neie imret 
than in any of the previous nine year-, 
except 1911-12, and .the priee re.-dizf d ‘•iv er.ircs 

rupees below the tlpiire for Jii 

1016-17, though rates'fur lomia-.K- lo F;iiir)]H- 
rose as high as £M and never lell Ih Io» tO-O, 
compared with an average nite «>i yj .i-io joi 
the four years iwr-ecding tin- f xpon- of 

rice and jjaddy roso bv over r>H,oii(i ton-, to 

2,243,204, valued at lU'. 22,111,stl,inni <ir nlwiit 

two and n linlf cron-s inop- 1 I 1.111 in 
India took nearly ludt' tile expoii. liiei- iimoi- 
69 X**’^ total exiNirl". 'iv-t ri.iiim 

%»Q8 of eottoiiairi* xu-odin-ed. JOii.iKin I'uis 01 
grouiidimfcs, and 00,000 ton sot sesiimni.i. Miuy- 
(35,000 tons) and millet (Tu,0ll0 ton.--/ .-ip; Ka- 
Other chief crops. 

Forests play an impoitiuit pari in the in¬ 
dustrial llh- of tin- I*ro\iii'’'- 'tin- Ihm -I I'l '< ivi • 
cover nearly 30.000 squin* mill v lull iim i.i -i<l 
forests are'estimatiil at :i1<oiit lllM>ii i|e,i'. 
miles, (iovi rtijneiit exi ra. t s sonie .se'.f i iin 
of teak anniisill.v. priMiti-_ In-ii!.-.. oi niinni ll, 
Itomhuy Bunnji Trading <"'oi|iora!ion am' '•i-il 
llTOthers are the ehi- f, •• .\1 v:i( 1 o'l r .Soo.i 1 o ' on- 
Other timlii-T exlraf-tcd tiy pnpini-ti" aniiiiMi- 
to nearly 300,000 tons .mil tiunmu i.i.iM 
toUK The gross n vi mie from tori-»i- IgV 
lakhs of rupees, tin- in t iV'i inie Vii lal.l.'-. 

The War has given a gn at ijiMittii." (o (tn- 
exploitation of tin- mlneriil nsoii.-e. - (ii iln 
country and there lias Im n a lapiil n-i P-a-'e in 
the number of mines. Wuiiratn ami tin mini- 
ill Tenttsaeiim have i sttieiailv dt v. lopul 
(Government has aided their di\i I(i|>tiii nl hy 
the appointment of speeial ottii-ei.-, liie impor¬ 
tation of labour and the eoMstriielion of roads 
Ifearly 4,000 tons of wolfratii wortJi sevinf.N- 
three laklis ot riqM-es aie hon i>r<Nliieed aiiniially 
and tile 0Ul]iUl grow^ steadily. fSiimm is tin 
chief soni'cv of the worldV supply 0 / thb' ijuiuir- 
tant mineral. The out turn of Mu ore has rism 
in seven years from I< ss tiinii a liuiidri d tons to 
five bundled tons, valued nt oeu lakhs of 
The Soutlicrn Shan States contrihiiti s over tv o- 
llftliA of the total. Silver, lead ami zinc an-, 
r-xtraet'i'd by the Jliiima llim-s (Iompa?i> at ; 
Hawdwin In tlio Nortluni Sliaii States. Copper; 
in small quantities is aho found there. 'I'iien-. 
;.are siiiull depiniltfi of Molyhrlenite in Tavoy ami j 
Morgui and of platiuom iu AlytkjUia. Autiiuopy, 


is found in large quantities in Amherst dlstHct 
ill an area at present too difficult of access for 
prolil able working. 'I'he annual output loghout 
I4,(i0'i tons of ii-ad w.ort{) nearly fifty laldis of. 
iiiis is, iSiiu.iMio omiees of silver worth fourtetii 
lakh", .ami rAvr 3.000 tons of zinc of zinc ore 
\aliii ii at ■’!'•. 88.000. Tile output of precious 
'-tones from I hi nihy mines has declined shiec 
the iir III gall,’ but tin- stones won anifUaUy' 
aie <-1111 worih over five and n half lakhs. Gold 
ilp'igiti". in the .Uyitkyina Dl-triet has proved 
niijiroth alilt . 'I'he hit'-st returns shew only 
I,'.rod oiiiie, s ll" (lie result of a year's work 
.Hill the riciip.iny will "hortily lie wound up. 

I I lie jiiinis in tin liiikong valley jade and 
.I'libi r Will ill 111 til o\er a lakli and a half an-won. 

hi ini|Mirtaiiee rc.rwar purpo'-esto wolfram 
,iiiil far I M---ediiig it in eo^nmert-iai value is 
;• !’’<»( iin-. 'I'he oldi^t and largest oli field iu 
i'll- provii'cc i-j at'N'eiiaiigyaimg in Magwe 
li' I let win p tin- biiniia Oil Company has its 
'liii'l u>-ll." luii. horiiig.-! in other dlstiicts 
!i.-i\e 'liowii tliai the o'‘l-i«’uijng strata extend 
iiverihe whob- of t.lie drv zone, and tile outfit 
iiiii'i iiie siualler til Id- ill IVlyingyan, J’akoKku 

.. iiiiiliu ili.-ii Tilts is now eonsidi-rabic, wiiilc 

•J'e wejis link Ml 'I kaM-tnp o and Vrojne districts 
,ii-i‘ alsii sliowjhg s.'it i"fai tory ritiims. Tlie 
.iniMi.il l•Ilt]lll^ is tlipi- Iiiimln-d juillioii gallons 
m-rih It". I To lakJi". Two-tl-irds of the total 
ppi'lii'-l ji)i< I i,ni s trull] the \'i nangyaiiiig field, 
will tile It I" i-airiiil .'>■ 0 miles in pi]ies tO the oil 
iilii'.iriis ai .S'r;atn on ihe Itaiigoon river. 
i’Jii i('Viiiiie Ji-oni jUitnial- Js TOUglily Bs. 351 
iaki s. 

Tlie. an ti lUiilcr Tiiblx'r is 60,00Q acres. 
'Ill'-plant iitions lire young suiil as the trees come 
into III ariiig procinctiuii iiu-Teases rapidly. 'The 
< xports oi riil'lier lgi\e mom than doubled in 
I wo year-'ami 111 JtU6-17 exeii-ded 1,000 tons, 
lint till plajitincofnewgrouiidisiiotou a scale 
;o ii-ei't the diinands for niblier. apd GOvem- 
nant lia.. emJi avoun-d by true, grants of suitaUe 
land til.stiiiiiiiate plant jug. On this as on other 
iiidiistrii-s of llnrina the luiseliievous acti- 
^itilK of ihe c-omiiiijiy pruiuoUT during the 
gnat, ‘‘hooiu” cast a blight Irom whic-h It fa 
only ill"! n-eoiering. 3'he bulk of the mblxir la 
grown in Ti niisseiini division, Lnt ttwre are 
larg'- plaiiratioiis m-ur Itangoun and iu the 
wet. zone ol Iqiis-r liMriiiu ut-ar Myithylpa. 

Maniifactares. 

Tliero .lie ii ss t han fHiO factories, OVnr tlttoc*. 
I'litlis of vhiHi un i-iigaged In luiUing rice and 
(IM r (iiii -iiil ll an-HawinillK The rt-ntahidex ate 
(-lilt ily e»t ton ginning mills, oil mills lor the 
extiaeiioj! of oil from groundunts, and oil 
, p thi» rii s (-ofim-rted nilli the iiciroleun) industry. 

! 'i'lie average daily number of tqicratlves is under 
' 70 . 11 OU .4t the Census of 19tl, 469,743 or only 

'6-ti of the tota\ population tvcrc engaged out- 
>ide agiicuiturc and production. - • 

I As is the case in other parts of the Indian • 
Empire, the imixirtcd and factory-made aotldie 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigenoiUir . 
But at Atnarapura in the Mandalay Miatilei; 
a revival hus taken place of hand dlk-wcavlitg. 
Burmese wood-eaTving is atill lomoua and amy 
arthita in silver still remain, the finish of wnosje 
work is sometimes very fine. Basaeitt and 
Mandalay pargeeda ore weQ kpopp gi)d mpph 
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■'•dmired 1b Banna. But pcrliaps the most'Civil, Criminal and Bevenue administration 
famoos ot ail- hand-made and Indigenone in -1 is vested in the Chief of the State, subjeot to 
doatriea is the lacgner work of Pagan with its' the restrictions contained in the sanod. The 
Jd!^C(ite patterns In black, grern and ycllou jlaw administered is the customary law of the 
' traced on a groand-wt>rk of red lacquer over! State, 
beinboo. A new art is the making of hroim> 
flguicB. The artists Iiave gone back tn riaturc 
for their models, breaking away from Mic <;on- 
-vcntiojnalizcd Xorins into wiiicli their silver, 
work had crystallized, tuid the jicw fignn<s 
display a vigour and life tliat iiiake tliem by ] 
far the finest examples of art tlic 
produce. 


'i'hc Chhi Uills are administered by a Sopcrln* 
tondent. 


Under the Lleutmant-Covcmor arc eight 
Cuiianissioners of divisions, four in Upper 
-tiid four in Lower Burma. Coiunusaioners 
pro\ince euh i Uijpcr Burma and the CSommiseloner 
Ilf tliu Arakiin Division are ex-olhclo Sessions 
.ludi!es, but the uLliur tliroo Cominisdoners 
have lietM) jelieved of all judicial work. 

IJ '(ler tile romniissioTicrs are 40 Deputy 
rii'njim siotu'.'s ill eii.irgo oi districts Inciudiiig 
4]jc i'oltco utliccrs in eburge of the Uifl 
Di^tri is oi Aralvan and tlic Salween District, 
V.lit) (Ai' 11 -i-.e (lie powers of a Deputy Cora- 
iiii"i(Mi'T. Depiily Coiniuisaioiiorb arc also 
i^idii 't irules, Colleelors, and Bcgls- 

‘Nii-.. LAei-iit 111 liaiiguon, where tlicre is 
(Mtli u Di triet .Mauistratc and a Col* 
ii'i'tfir. Suixir lin'de to tlie Deputy Commls- 
-iiHi'T are Ai-xisiant Cummlssioiiers. Extra 
\^-i^l;lllt Coiiiiiiii’-.ioiieis and 1owiihlii]i ofitcers, 
alfe I MxooUs. In the villages arc llie village 
iieadiiiL-ii, 'Ihii'^yin, as<.istcd in Ijowcr liurma 
iiv the Sceiimaiing.< (lural poticrinen in cboTEe 
•if ten liiiin-ei). The revenue ailiniuLstration 
IS ei'idi'olieil hv a Kinaiicial Commisstona 
.t-.-i-('>il by two Seetetaries. Subordinate 
■laiimeiils a>o in eliuige of a Commissioner ot 
31-111< ini'idh and Land ReeOlds, a DircctMr 
if .Agiieiilture, a Siipcrhitciidcnt of the Civil 
•'eleiinaiv Heparlment and a Bogistrar of 


Trade. 

Tlie total value of Uie fon ign Iradi- in Dd n-1 7 
was 8,130 lakii.s, an increase ol is in-r e<nt., 
eoinijared with the prevjou-. year but n'iO laKlib 
below the returns for tm- bi-st year beiori- die 
war. Iinporlh amounted to laUlt- or !) 

S r cent- more than in tin- ivreN Imi'. yi ar 
Uigooii, the only {lort widi iaeililie». tor 
distribution, took tlb*07 )h-r eeid <t Un lorejgn 
trade and 8:;-47 ot the Jiidiaii tiade. Iiidinii 
toade rose Jrom 2.0:U to lakh-.. 'Mi" m l. 

CUstoiUh duty was JOoJ lakh-, or 20 p< r ei n1.. 
more than in 101.1-LU. The -bortj.g" oi ^hiiipui'' 
and the enornioiii- eosl> ot freight eonl.ijnii il u< 
hamper trade. (July artiel. t- ot exiiort re(|iiin-%i 
for war purposes, sueli as lead, wollr.vni, jiihlier 
auad cotton, shew any nmrked irien-.ise. Tin- 
exports of rice and {Kiddy In fon-igii conid.riei. 
totalled 1,215,277 tons, 2.i {x-r eeiit. more, tluiii 
In tltc previous year, but oxer 40 {X'r cent, le-i.- 
tlum in 1012-l:i. increase of prices an-oiml-. 
for a considerable part ot the inen-«st oj total 
trade, but after alluvvanee.s liave lieeti iraile tor 
theiiiflatiou of {iriflesiti.s clear that Linn- \ias a - Cu-oiicratixe Credit Hodeties. 
great recovery during the year. 

The most impoitant item of niei-rbundisi- 



44 per cent, and tiu- n-st ot the British Empire 
2fi per cent, of the total imiiurt and export trade 
of &o province. 

Administration. 

Tn 1897 the Province, which hud formerly b(‘i-'i 
administered by a Cbitf Coiniuic.-ioiiei, n.m 

lHiised to a Jieulcnaiil-Goxeruoislup. 'the. ... 

head of the Province is theu-roro now the Lieut-; Slates) xxheie Euitipeaii British subjects are 
enant-Covemor. He has a Council of sc-veuteeu , ,.„i„...riied. it the principal Civil and 
meinbcts, one of whom is ele-tcd by the Bmuia I (liiiiinal Couit of original Jurisdiction for 
Chamber of Commerce, one by the Jtangoon I |{iing(.nn Town and hears appeals from all 
Trades Associatioii and the remaining lifU-en i ac-nti-iicci. of Conns and magiutratea exorclsltia 
are nominated by the Ucutenant-tiovi rnor. juiisdiction in Bangoon Town. 

Not more thim seven raemners may be oihdul; 


Justice. 

adiniiii^diation ot Civil and Crimmal 

the Ciiinf Court 
s, and of the 
Burma, with an 
1 lu-re arc 

Mmji J)i\i'i(>n'il mid eight District Judges. 
I Till le at'i- iiiei " pmatc I'lnxlnciul and biiboi-di- 
inaie Jiidir-iul .^erxii-AS. DlvL-,lonal Judges ate 
; iLii Si-stinn. .iiidges. The Chief C(nu|a at 
, l.’a’-gonn i^iin hi^'li.-sl ( 'ix il Court Of appemand 
, (in- !ii<.r!ie.-( eoiiitof (.'liiiiiiiai uppeoland revision 
.'ill J.iixvcr Biiiiiia. it is also the Bigli Court 
for tiic xxlioie of Burma (including the Shan 


Ihe rest must bo non-oilicLals, and at least foiii | Criminal and matters the Judicial 
paiust be aclcidied from the Burmese Population,! , 

ouo from the Indian and one fi;pin the Chlue».i-1 l^'V*'/ Hi(,h Pciurt for appeal, refcrcnciK and 
commouitiy. 


Burma is divided administratively Into 
.Upper Burma (includhig the Shan Staffs 
and Chin Uills) and liower Burma. The 
fihan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
BaBerintendentB in the case of the Northern 
aod Sdothsm Shan States, and to the super- 
vMhm ot the Cojmmlsitoem of the adjedninp 
Dijdsiont in the eaee of the other States. The 


revision, except in respect of criminal cases in 
which European Biitlsb sublccts are concerned. 

All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also 
[ovcKtciJ with civU Jurisdiction to a ffmited 
extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of dcccntrollea- 
tion steps were taken in 1017 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and infiuenco whlc^ 
tlwy possessed in Burmese times before tha 
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oeatnllzlng tendcocies of British rule made them 
PFactleallyBuboidliiateoi&certiOithc admiaistta* 
tlon. 

Municipalities. 

The Baogoon Municipality is the most Im¬ 
portant, with an ii.coiuc oi Its. lakhs 

and an expenditure of Its. 43*05 lakhs. 'Jhe 
Chairman is a member oi the ImllaD Civil 
Bervioe of Deputy Cuniuiissioiirr’s rank. The | 
members of the Ccmraittec are eiectud by wards. i 

There are 44 minor Municipalities, of which i 
the most important are those at Mandalay | 
and Moulniein 'J'he average incidence <i 
Municipal taxation is less tlLan Its. 3, but in , 
Bangoon it teaclics nearly Bs. 12. i 

Local Funds. j 

So Local Boards oi Ui.‘-iriet Jtoards exist in 


The following figures show the gross revnnui 
and expenditure ioi 1016-17 . 

Keeeiptt. StpendtHm. 

itw Bs. 

Imperial .. 420*10 lakhs 61*62 lakhs 

Pntvinrlal .. 503'S4 „ 650*06 h 

Disliict Funds 55 22 „ 66*62 „ 

.Municipalities , 105*58 » lOO'SS 

Other P'unds 88*68 .. 80*76 

The Imperial Government makes a fixed 
annual assigniuent to the Burma Oovexameut. 
I’lider tJie settlenienl of 1911 tills asstgiiUu-nt 
was fixed at Its. 12*00 laklis. The total contrl- 
bullous from linpt'rial Funds during the year 
1917*18 amounted to Us. 46*93 lakhs. From 
A fill I 1st, l<jir>, onwards tihe Government of 
India has allotted un additional recurring giant 


‘V i‘d hs- la 11 loklih to Uie pru\iiice, aj.d has 

Cess Funds, dCTived inobtly trom a 10 per cent. | mrtliei gnaianbid to tlie piu\inci’ a ndniutum 
ceu on colh^tioiis of oriliuury lOcai ro'cniie , of n-venm udvaiicing by Rs. 8 lakhs 


and from collections from iriarlets, feirtei- 
slauirnter houses, etc. The total reeeu>t!- ixciid* 

Bs. 43 takliB. 

' In Dpper Burma there arc DLstmt. Fumh. 
They are derived from market, feriy ami lieiMisi 
fees and occasional grants from PioMneim 
revenues. The total revenue c.\eee(l£. Ill 

lakhs. 

^There are 


7 Cantonment Funds, 19 Toan 


Funds and, excluding the liaiiguou Tort Trust,,JiiiMneers uhu 
Maport Funds. • Govi-rnment In the 

Finance. 

In Burma, as in other Provinres, llie finances 
are based on a *' Frovinciul hetUeuieut,’' wliiili 
oame into force on the ist .Apm I9u7. 'J’ije 
Government of India retains In the ti].st place 
the entire profits of the eomineicmi ilepart 
monts, such os Posts and Tclcgiaiilis. .'in.i in 
the second place, all the reveiiui- when* tlie 
* locale ’ Is no guide to it.s true ineidenet-, sui h 
as the net receipts fi-um Customs, Hull and Opinni. 

But as the Income from thi-sc source- is in- 
ader^te (or the pnr^iusc of luoetinc the eu.-t 


.iiiUiiully Until 19 l- 3-24. h'o payments unda 
1 l.lii,. giiivnuitif an-to be made till after the war 
; hilt it a 111 liuvi retrospeetive elfec-t (rom the 
i ymr 1011-12. The new-fiunnritil arraugimints 
firop'isid in l>h>' .Alontugu-C^reluisford schtinc 
j will no doubt upset all tlicse agieimeuts. 

I Public Works. 

This Departracnl is administered by two 


are also '‘ecretaries to 
1‘iiblie Works Depart- 
meiit. Tlieie arc ciglit Suiicrintending Engineers 
lineludiiiR one. lor Irrigutioii and a Salary 
Ihiguicerf. H.i Executive Engineers and As« 
-istiiiit Eiigiiieers. A Consultiug Architect 
i'l uttaclied to Head Quarti-rs. 

Ther.-ari' four kliofr Itrigation Works—Mon* 
l.-ilay, bhwebo and Mon Cwulsandthe Ae-U 
I uiiul in I he iSliweho District. Tliese Irrigate 
nearly 4(jo.(,(i(l aeris. Minor irriiiuliun works 
maiiitai.'ud by Lhe dtparlimut Mipply water 
to anulhir 4ilo.|,C0 urns', and a iargi aroa is 
)-niip1i d witli W'alirfroin minor w orLt maintain- 

. ... . 'll 1>.v *■!“* villagers tlnmfelviB. The art a in 

of tie Imperial fierviees, special airangenin ts Burma iiroleefed from floods and thrown 

are made as with other Provinces lot (iu* divi-i open to eiiltivatiiou by means of ejnbankments 
siOD of the remaining sources of revenue between i *•'' tuarb' SitO.ObO U' 

Impcriaf and Provincial Funds. ! Police. 

In lOin-lOll, as a result of the Report of j The Police Force is divided Into Civil, Mill- 
the Doceiitralisatioii romniiltcc, niodifications j t:iry and Itungooii Town Police. The finit 
were Introduced into the Settlement. Briefly, the ' two are under the control of the Inspector*- 
Local Government retains a-Sths of the net ; General of Police, the latter is under the orders 
Land Revenue instead of a iialf. anti the wtiofc of j of the Cotnnii.>aj]oncr of Police, Bangoon, so 
the nut for«;Ht revenue. Stamps, Kxeis-c and i ofliccr of the rank of Deputy Inspector-General. 
Income, tax receipts are dialed..,Haily.bt^^^^ There arc four other Deputy Inspectors- 


JSSSs Oftiio PrJvinciaifsittl tuont i- d£gui fd > 


by the iucluHiou, under the Itcad of Laud revi -: nT.® 

nuc, of capitation taxis amounting to nearlyMilitary 

aa and 
itke of 
by con 


a crore of rup.es. This is a tax peculiar tbi I®!!**- 
Burma and should be i-ntir* ly proviuciul. The i The sanctioned strength of the Civil FbHce 
iaju8tt(;c of the evi ting arraiigi m lit i 


r<dr. s- 

st^ bf contributions from Imperial revenues, 
which enable the Locid Gov* rnment to remain 
solvent (8 e beiowL But it is very unsati - 
factory form of finance that robs a provime of 

f rbat are riglitly it' oAvn revenues auu rcmudtis 
bo injustice by meahs ol doles. 


Force at the end of 1016 was 1,863 officers, and 
14,378 men, but the numbers were 42 ofllcers 
and 590 men short of the sanctioned strength. 
The stn-ngth of the Hilitary' Police on the let 
January 1917 was 16,693 officers and men. 
The Rangoon Town Police stand at lOg.offions 
j and 1,246 men. 
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spedal ftatare of Burma la the S^Ultarjr 
FdUo^ Its oOloerB are deputed from the 
Indlui The rank and file are recruited 

frOBi nativee of India with a few Eacbliis, 
Xaieps and Shane. Th#espcrinicnt of recruit¬ 
ing Sunncee on a email ecalc has been hucccskIuI. 
Tm orgaiiisation is military, the force being 
dl^ded into battalions. The object of the force 
is to Bupjdfinicnt the regular troops In Itunna, 
Their duties, apart from their military work 
is to provide escorts lor spt>cic, prisoners, etc. 
and ^ards for Treasuries. Jails and Courts. 
During the year 1016 ttie Military Police furnish¬ 
ed ^641 volunteers wlio wore dniflcd into 
Indifut regiments on artivc service, making 
6,214 siitce war began. This number lias been 
raised to over 7,000 in 1917. 


spcction more than one-third ate Monastic 
Schools. 

Another feature of education in Burma Is 
the excellent work of the American Baptist 
Mission, which has established schools in most 
of the important towns in Burma, os well as 
a College in Rangoon. 

The Imperial Idea Commission which sat in 
1916-17 drew attention to the fact tliat conside¬ 
rably irioiu ttian half tlte A. V. Schools in the 
province arc controlled by Missions and nearly 
liall by foreign agencies. 


MedicaL 


Education. 

\ 

the bead is the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion with an Assistant Director There art 
^Inspectors of Schools bolonging to the lin- 
l^eiial and 3 behiiiglng to the Provincial 
^service, and 7 Assistant InsiH'ctors and on« 
Assi-tant Inspcctr.s: bilnn^mg to tlu Pro¬ 
vincial Service. Tile Itanuoon I'olli gt i-< >t:ilTi d 
by a l*rincipa] and »iiji Prolcsi-or. orawn iroin 
the Imperial Service with three from tin l‘u>\ii,- 
Oial Service. Outatdc' tlu Kdiiotitlon Departtneiii 
is the Educational Syndicate, which holds 
oert^n exuminatloiih and ncnrs as an iul\hoi> 
body on educational questions refernsd to it by 
Oovominent. As systc^m of Divisional Bojirds 
for the management of vernacular education 
is now in opc-ration, and Di.-.trict Bc'ards art- 
under consideration. 

Pending the estahliBhnient of the Burma 
tJnlversity at the end of the war. the Jbingoon 
College aud the Baptist College ar.' alliliated 
to the Calcutta University. Under Oo^emrnent 
there are— 


The control of the Modical Department u 
vi'sted 'll an Inspector-General of Civil llos- 
(litals. (Jiicier liim are -tl Civil Surgeons. 
Iheie is .nlso a Sanitary Commissioner, two De¬ 
puty Saniiaiy Coininlxsioners, an Inspector- 
Geiienil of Prisons, three whole time Superb- 
teiideiith of Prisons a Chemical Examiner and 
iiactcrioluyist and a Superintendent of Mie 
l.unaric Asylum. * 

A Civil Surgeon is In charge of each District, 
while at the suiuiner Head Quarters of Haymyo 
there is a -cpeoial Civil Surgeon. 

The total nnnihcr of Hospitals and Dlspen- 
Miries wa.satthe end of March 1916. Th#^ 
Kungooii General llosidtai is perhaps the 

II nest in the East. * 

The PasfeuT Institute was opened in Bangoon 

III July 191 r>. Till Dinctor is a senior member 
of tlu Indian jVlidieal Serxiee, 

Tlie total nuiu!ii-i of patients treated to 1916 
was nearly 2 millions. 


An Arts College, liaw School, tlcfonnahiry 
BchodI, School of Engine (-ring, Mi die a 1 
Scltool, Ve.torhiary TraUiing Scliool, A piut ntic i 
Scihool. Uigh School for Suroiieaiis, High 
Bobool at Taunggyi for the sons of Shan (liiefs, 
6 hormal SehcMils, is Anglo-Vcmncular IliL'h 
Sohools, and 19 Anglo-Vernarular Middle 
Schools. 

Aided Schools, managed chiefly by Christian 
MiShionh.include SI European Schools, 7 Konnal 
Schoois and 134 Anglo-Vemacuiar High aud 
Middle Schools. The number of uchoob manag¬ 
ed by Buddhist Societies is steadily inen-asing. 

A remarkable feature of educatloi, In Burma is 
the system of eleiiu-iitar}' education evolxid. 
generations ago, by the gi-nlUb of the is-oiih-. 
BCariy every village has a monastery (hpnontry'l 
kyaunnl; every monastery is a village sehool 
and wrty Burman boy has. in accordance with 
his Teilglon, to attend that sehnol, sinving hi- 
beau and for the time wearing tfie yellow robe 
At-the hpoongyi-kyanngn the boys are taught 
vending and writing and an elenientarv native 
system of arithmetic. Tlie result is that there 
are very few btnre in Burma who are not able 
to read and write and the literacy of Burman 
men Is 412 per mine. 

Of 6,000 Temacnlar Schools registered under 
the grant In aid rutea and subject to regular in- 


The exix’nditiin' on iiospitais and dispensaries 
in 19] 6 was 18 73 lakhs, of which sum Bi. 60,800 
only wcic subscriptions aud donallons. 

Administration. ^ 

lAeutenard-Goeemor, Sit Reginald Craddoek, 
KC.S.I. 

I’rivaU Secretary, Major W. L. Meade, 1.A, 

Aidc'di’-Camp, l.t. L. C. Graves. 

llohorary Aide-de-Camp, i.t.-Col. 3. L, W. 
1'rcneh-MuUcn, c.i.B. 

Indian Aidett-de-Camp, Hony. Capt. Muzaffar 
Khan, Sardar Bahadur; Hon. Capt, Amar 
Singh, fiat Bahadur, Subador Mating Aung 
Bwin. 

LBOIBIATIVB CotTRCn OP lEB 

Eiepissant-Gotebnob. 

Qfficiab, 

W.J. Keith. 1 

Walter Irancls Bice. 

H. Thompson. 

Charlea M. Webb,I.C.a. 

C. D. Wollaston. 
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. Ifon'Offieiuls. 

I>r. NaBarwanJi Nnwroji P.jrnkJi. 

Lim CbinTBOut!. 
fllr 8ao IklawTiK, nj.r.. 

Abdul KariiQ Alidiil b'‘:ikiiv JiiJUiil, 0.1.1!, 
Francie FObtcr (iMulliili-. 

Uautig Fo Tlui. 

l^r. Han Cioniltic To, H.n. 

li. O. Audrirfou. 

3. K. Du J'rtTn. 

MauiiR Nyiiu. 

Skokktakut. 

Ckuif Seirdarjf, W. F. Uin*, r.s.r., i.< 

RuvenveISfcreUiry, W. J. K'l'iiJj. 
Seefa/iry,r.\V.U.,C. Jl. Woll.-i-liMi. 

OJftciafinO Joint Heorelurii, i‘, H'. /»., d, 
Haiuneloii, ('.i.r.. 

Pinancial Conminsioftfr, II. 'i 
Senior Jtegislrar, S. t'. llulti iy. 

Miscellaneous Appoinlmenls. 

'^SeiOement CommiiKioiirr onit DiftiU-r i‘l ‘il 
Jiecordii,li. F. V. Arltnlliiiol. 
mHrector of AyrietdlMn', 'riiunoit^ ‘ •■'ij' >, 

LC.S. 

,%pmutting Archuertfli. O. I•’l^'1(r. l^.n i i' i 
Suverintmdent avd I'olUirnt oyn-r,, ,s',, » 

Sltan States, U. it. Htiilitii!. 

Superinlendeat anti I'nlttirnf Ul)ir,-r^ Soi 
S/ian States, Jl. A. 'i’lioilU rni . 

Director of PuUie Jtmtntrlion, .1' M s iin 

X.A. 

Inrpeetor-Genmtl of rolice, l.l.-l'ol li ,-4 
VOBUX. 


i Chief Conservator of Fareeis, C. Q. Bogen. . 

Inspetior-Genml of Cteil DospUeJs, Col. 
1 I'on'y Ctinrlos HutchlBon Strickland. ' * 

• Sanilarif Cwnnimioner, Bt.-Col, C, R. WOlianm. 
j Jnipfiior'CetmtU of l*nsors. Major H. H. <3. 
I Knapp. 

1 Conmissloner of Excise, Licut.-Golonel T. I* 
j Orntiriloii. 

, .Jccniiiitavl-t.'i'iicml, A. M. J’rigstofko, I.O.S. 

1 t'o'tln.ader'Ccncfut (r. \V, J’alliot. 

I Chief Commissioners of Burma. 

! 1.ii‘iit.-('oluni'l A. P. J'iiayre, o.ii. - .. 1862 

<"oloiK I A. i'j tclii', C.S.r.1867 

l.u-iit.-t'oloiif 1 K. D. Ardcgh ,. ., 1870 

'I lii- ilon. A.sIiUt KdMi, c..s.r.1871 

A. |{. 'I ln)it)| '.f<n. .1876 

i I' r. AHdij.'On, c.H.1.1878 

J'.. ItiTiiiird, O.s.l. .1880 

I'. Il T. t'rostliwaito .1888 

Sir K. r*Tiiard, K.C'.S.I. .. .. 1886 

r. Il.T, <'n»alli\iaitf‘, c.s.i. .. 1887 

\ 1’ Miii'lxnindl, («) .. .. 1889 

Alt'x:iiid.i'r iMai-krUKU', ( .. .. 1860 

l». .M. Him'iitoii 1802 

' Sir ]■'. \V. IS. IryiT, K..('.s i.1895 

(«() Aft*T«nrds (by crratioii) Barou 
.Miii'DoiiiU'll. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. ^ 

Sir 1'. IV. IS. Vrycr, K.c.>.l.'l897 

Sir 11. H. Itann s, K.c s.l., k.c.v.o. .. 1903 

Sir II. T. \VliiU\ K.o i.i'.1906 

I Sir lliirvcy Ad:ui.hOii, Kf., K o.s.l., u..I). 1910 

, Sir Jliin ourt IlntliT, O.I.K. .. 1916 

Sir JU-gin.tld OwidducI.1017 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar and Orlsan iics between and 

S7”*80' N. latitude and between uiid 

88”>26' £. longitude and iiu-ludus the three t>ro- 
niiices of liihar, OrisKu uiid C'iiota Nagpur, and 
til bounded on the iiutUi by Nepal and the 
l>arjeQluig dislnot of Itengat; on the eaet by 
Baugal and the Bay of Bengal; on thi' south by 
the Bay of Bengal and Madras ; and on the wot 
by tile Uidted Province's of Agra and Oudh and 
the Central Provinces. 

The oj'ca of the Briti.‘ih territories nliieh eon- 
BCitute the Li«uteuaut-<iov<-iJiin>Jiip of Biiiar 
and Orissa is 83,]8X sr|uare niiies iiiciiisive cO f he 
area of large rivers. In addition to lao di>l m-ts 
which are dircrUy under Britisii rule, tln-re lui; 
two groups of petty Btates wideii lie to the 
aontll and suiiih'West of tin- I'rovince and wineli 
under the iiaines ot the Tri hutai > anu i '>tid;i1 >>■ > 
States of Orissa and the PoMieui .stati c, ot (.'hot a 
Naginit arc governed each hy its own r liii t 
under the HurMTiiiteiuleiiee and with 111" .iiiviei 
of the Commissioner of tlie ne:iri‘tt Ihilisli Vd- 
nilnistnltive division assist) d,in the rasi i>l llii 
Orissa States, by a Political .^geiit. 'I lie a n a ol 
those territories is s<p)are niil< s and as it 

Is usual to include Them when speaKincol i’uiiai 
and Orissa the an-u of the whole rnninee may 
be stated at ll],82'.> s<]iian‘ inii-s. ‘I'vvo oi 
the provinces ot the ideiiteiiaiiT-iioverieiivlii]. 
of Bihar and Orissa, n>.. Biliur and OiiSSa, <oii- 
sist of great river valleys, llii- thiid, t'hefa 
Nagpur,Isa nionut-ilnous region vi'hielis-'|i;ii-.'it- s 
theu) iroiu the (Viiiral liuliun Pliit^ati. Oiirs-t 
eiiibrae.es the riih deltas ot (lie Mahiiieidi and 
the neighbouring rivers and is homnied hy tin 
Bay of Bengal on the soulli<east uiid w.illed in 
on the north-west by tin* Iiilty isiimtry ot Die 
l^bntary Stoti's. Biharli"s on tlie noith «>! tin 
Province and eompris)-!,t.lie \alley of Uie (i.ing", 
from the spot where itissties from tile D irilorn s 
of thfe Licutcnaiit-dovi'riior oi tli'* Unit'd i*ro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh till it enteis j;. ngul 
near liajniahai. Bd-ween Bihar and Orissii lies 
Cilota Nagfnir. rollowin*.* tlic leain ^oogra- 

£ hicai lim s theio arc li\e ('ivil iliiishni. aiDi 
cad-qnarb'Ts ar. i'atmi, Miisanarimr (lor 
Hrhul), Bhagnlpnii ('uttnclc (lur orissa) and 
Bnncbi (for Chota .Nagpur). 

The People. 

The temporary head-quarters of Government 
oreatBanclii in Chota Nagfiur, wliilc the peniia- 
nent Capital at Patna H nearing completion, the 
Bteh Court, (Jovcniment House muj tlie S"crr- 
ianot being already occupied. V.-n-ions n sMenee- 
forfbuoiflolnls and quarters for the uiiiiNiei'i:il 
Olliocrs mmuin to be ImiK. 'I'l>e in-u eapital 
which lies btdiween the Military Caiitonim nt ol. 
Binaporc and tiiv old eivU station of iiankij.oie 
i» known as *' Patna ”, the olii t own tieing ealted 
Patna City,” The Proviiwe has at ineseiit no 
hill station. Enquiries are being made and 
r«oords taken atNetarhnt, an ofcensiw ploteaii 
tievation »,700 feet, SK) miles over west of 
Banobi, where climatic conditions closely 
fcaemble Pathmarhl. 


The rrovinri' lias a population of 38,435,293 
pci-Miiis wliich i.s very little less tliau tliat of 
Ii'ranec and latiier mine Ihun tlial of the lioniliay 
Presideiir.x. ' ■ 'I'he pros nice is almost entirely 
iiiral, iiu levvcr itinn IKgi per niilie of the popiila- 
lioii living ill vilIaucH. Jivcii w» with :J44 persons 
per sqtiate mile, i'.ilur and Oriswi this more 
thukly populated tbaii (ierniany. There arc 
only three towiii wbieli ran be classed as cities, 
iiiim(I>, I'aiiia, (hi>a and iihagalpur. During 
Die l.-isi 1 hilly .seai-s th<; pojiulation ot Pataia, 
Die -ipilal (I' sigiijitf', Jills heeii steadily dlmi- 
lll^lllllg. Ilmdu'- form en n\crwhcliriiiig majo¬ 
rity ot the {lopubtioii. J'ho.igh tlic aiuliauima- 
ilaiiy * 'll! Ii".> ili.in oiic-Ienih of the total popu- 
laiioi! ihe> ei'iiMiluie iiioie than onc-Uftli ot 
III bail pii|iiiliin->ii OI tiie pmvilice Ariimista 
.KMiiMii tor 7 jiir (‘till. Tliese arc iuimbitanta 
<i! tin (.'ill.la .N:i>j|iiir jdiiti-au and the Santal 
J'.i-'ii'i'i-. tiiei fii i ihdiict lu'ii'gaioiitinuatiuii 
111 I 111 - pUti , 11 ’ 111 .‘i i.itirli-iiixleily directum. 

Industries.* 

'I ill’ piiiieqni imiii.-i.i,\ agric.iiltiire, Bihar, 
iiioie e--peei:ill,\ .\iiil,|| liiiiai, heiiig tlie " Garden 
•n Jinlsi.” Itiie IS Dll’ slaple crop but the 
■piiiig eioiis, wheat, Imiley, and tlie like are OP 
"iiii'idei-iilile in.}>iiituiice. It is estimated Uiat 
the inniiul iiie.i ciiliiMiied wilhrieo is 15,6]5,l(g| 
.11 ii ~ III .js pi'i I ent, oi tlie eroppcd area of the 
I’iiiMiiei,. \M,iu( IS giowii on ki-i,^dO million 
iiiie-, barl(\\ Dll l,411,stiU ncies, luuize or 
liidi..n-c<n!i on l.n:! i,()Oi) acres, the latter being 
. 11 ’iiiil iiinii <io|i. I lit seeds are an important 
eiop. Die enlliv.iiiini lia\ iinr iieeti stimulated by 
1 lie ill niiiiid nn llieiii III biiiiope, Tlic exports 
in \ a I mils kinds ol niJ.seeils aiiiuiiiil ed in 1915-10 
lo iii;fliiids \aliied at. Us. 1,(;8,90,484. 

It IS <‘..,11 iiiii I ed iliar 1,!I32,300 aurcs of land 
iii'i’ iiiiiiiiallv eiiiiiped uiili otJ-^oeds in the Pro- 
vinc". 'f'iierr i- irii;'iil.ioii in Bliahabad, Gaya, 
I'll iinpaian and tiii7‘ill;ir|iiir <listri(*ta iu Bil^r 
.iiid III Lalisoo .'tMil (‘iii.t.aek 1 n Orissa. Tne ‘ 
Indigo iitdiisl ly h. id l)eio>'e thi war been steadily 
oil lb’ dilii.Ol)’ total area sown having 
deeii.eed fi'mi acres in 1806 tu 100',600 

iiere. in t'.Uj. 'I'iii: jiriiieijial cause of this Was 
tlie lii.'coieiy «ii (Jic pu.i.sibilit.iu8 of inanuf^tnt- 
im: i viithetie or eheiiiieany prejiatcd indigo on a 
coiumi’ieial nvile, a process chiefly earned out in 
iliTituniy. Uvii’.g, liow.’ViT, t<» the stoppage of 
'.■i|i|ili"s frtiiii Gi nnany the. value of uaturtd 
iniii'.'o liii.: rise'i eiioriiiously andtboarea under 
eiiili\.-«tiou liosal'.o ri<bii from 38,500 tu 80,600 
net"'' a ml the total yield hag increased fnim 
8 ,1 SI fiietoi y iiiuuiids to 1U.292. Iu the dlsthkit 
of l‘i'in<',i and hi (.rissa, and partj) of the Tiihut 
Dii.s.sin jute is grown, but the aen’ago varies 
eeror ling to ihe price Ol juti'. Tims in 1914-16 
33u.iOii aei’cs WIT" under culiivatlon, in 
lOiri-lO only 188,100. All the district’s Of 
Bihar, witli the oxeoTAli.n of Putnea, are liable 
to famine. The last, serious famine was 
I’^Oo-DO. Iu any year in which incdboou 
riirrents rmiii eiihcr the Bay of Bengal or the 
Ambian 8i'a are unduly late In their arrival or 
cease nbtnpily before toe middle of September 
tile agricultural situation is very grave. It may 


* The figuteB given in tbla paragiapli relate to British territory only. 
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be said tliat lor Bibar the most Important 
iWbU li tiiat known an the hatiu, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
pQiddle of October. Bain at tlii^ time nut only 
.contributes materially to an IncJ caM^ out turn 
o* the rice crop, but also pio\i(Jes the moisture 
^neoessary for ataiting the spring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, witii indigo, tlio chief 
mauutactured pr(<duci ot Lihai. but in cunsi'* 

S ueticr of the agm>ment with the Cliincse 
overnoient tJie I'litim Puctory has been closed. 
At Mongljyr tJie reiiiiiHular 'JulMiCco (.ouipany 
have erectiid one ol tiie largest eigunltc luc* 
torlea in the worlu and as a lesult tobuceo is 
being grown much luoiu cxteiisivdy. 'J'beio 
are two important iron workt in the tiingtibiium 
District. Alessrs. 'J'ata & Co.'s iron and Steel 
Works at Bakchi and iJie lieii<nil liun and Steel 
Company at iJliuliu. 'J'lie. ml inof'it c>i the 
Tata Iron Works showed a ii-niaikaljle lise tioiii 
Bs. laktiB to Jis (;s luLiis ior llic yetn ending 
Jane 30th 1010. Ilotli these wotks jiusscs.i 
Gonsidcrabte economic possibilities and arc 
likely to have a far reaching elfect ou llie iron 
and steel tradt; ol lijd>:i in tin- iiitnn. 'ihe 
Gape Copper Co. an' aslo oiuning ii|) eoptH-i 
mines at the Bakha Hills In tiu- siuii>' di^lrnl. 

? he amount oi (opjier Ore extineti'd in 
915*16 was 8,010 tons. Dot by tai t|s mont 
Important of tho tniueral iri<lii..ii'i('s in tin- 
inovluce is lliat eonct rm-ii in lln nii-^ing oi 
coal, I'he coallields in the M.‘iiibiimn Id-tiiet 
have undergone wU extraurdiiiiiiy «leY< |(i]iiii( nt 
In the past twenty years. 'Ibe iiii|iortaiiu 
of the Industry may lx- said to dati lunn 
the opening of thi railway ttoin lUii.ikar to 
Bhanbad and Eat ms in iBS't. in tin- 

outturn of all the mines in the OMriet was 
only 126,686 ions: in 1805 it rnie lo 1,281,204 
tona, ttie eiioimouB inennse being alnnisi ciillui* 
fy from tlie Jiiarla ili Id. )n tin* two siiecieding 
years there was a set back, but fiom 180s tliiTi- 
was a steady rise in the outturn wliielt liist 
Cached two million tons in lOOl In 1005 tlie 
outturn liad swelled to nearly tlmee million ton 
and bo 1900 to nearly four millions, in 1007 
over 5,800,000 tons wi>ru raised and in ilie 
leUowIng year no less than seven million tons. 
By 1914*15 die production of Indian eoai liud 
hecn rtUsed to 10,404,000 tons valued at 
. Ba. 560 lakliB. Of ihis total 68 per cent, was 
wtala*din the Jharha fields and 30 ler cent, 
from the Ranigani coal Ik Id-n of Biiig.ii. 'Jhc 
entrance of the Beiig.d-Biignur Railway into 
Jhuria fl< Id In 10114, and the aiibn i]iient 
extension of various small loops and brunebus, 
bOBldcs limnmemble sidings from both systems, 
thc^ublingoltbelinei'roin fsamkarto lilianbud 
and Tlie opening of the sertlon of the Grand 
Chord ^the Boat Indian Railway from Dhonbad 
to Oomoh haw* all contributc*d to this rapid 
^velopmcnt. Oiiliiih in Uar.aribagh is also 
the centre ot a considi'rablc coal-itilning industry 
containing, as it does, mines owned and work* d 
by tiv East Indian Railway Company. The 
'* BoI»ro-Bamgarb Hold in the siimi’ district is 
likely to be of great ecouomle importance os soon 
aa ^e an« is folly opi-ned up by the railway 
now under corntruction. It immediatedy ad* 
joins the Jharla field across the Hazarlbaid) 
powder. Bbeie Is a huge undevtiloped cool 


supply, 1^'ls beUeve^ in toe Ukrtriets of Balamav 
and Uaaaribagh. lliere arc now 854 coal mtuea 
In this Province with an output of 10,7U,659 
tons, llie war bus demonstrated toe great 
value of I be mica minew In HasaribBah' and 
Gayn w'hicb are now enilicly coutrolli^ by 
Government and the output from which has 
considcnilily li<tT< ased under the fnn.T>i^gftT n »^"t r 
ot nn oiii<;cr depnii d from tlie Geological Be* 
pnrtincnt. 

Administration. 

Ihe Province is adiniiilsteied by a Lieutenant 
Govciuoi in Council. The Lieutenant-Goverk 
nor IS appointed bv tlie Crown and is a senior 
member of the Indian Civil Service. He .li 
assisted by a Couuell of Uirco members, two of 
whom are drawn from the Indian Civil Service, 
wltile the llilrd, in practice, is an Indian. Each 
mniibertoki-Bchargi' ot certain departments and 
in i.l e event ot any diifi-ivuco of o, iuion icgarf* 
iiig inter-ik fiarlnieutal nderencea the matter fa 
dii-idid in Goiineil. In practice all Important 
casisure siibnuttid throiigti the member con* 
Cl iiK'd to the LicntiCuunt'Goviimor. 

'Jlie unit of executive adruinistratlon la toe 
J) strict. ‘J he Gistnci Olhcci is slyled District 
Muk'istiate and Collecior, except in tne Sche* 
dull'd dirtiricts where be is known us toe Deputy 
t oiuuiisbiuuer. 'Ibe ordinary district Jails arc 
placed in charge ot a Superintendent, usually toe 
I'lMl Miigeuii. wliile tlic JJagistratc pays ^rio- 
I dioai visits of uispocttou. All District Offioeta 
! arc ejc~njjtcw li( 4 .'istruis; and as ex-o£ieto Chair* 
iiicii of tlie District Bciaids they have control 
over priuiiiry edueatlow and are charged with 
till' exH-iition and administration of all lo^ 
piildic woiKs. ill a word, the District Officer la 
the executive chief and adniinisliator of the 
tract of country committed to him. Aa Dia- 
tiic't Magihiratn he is also local head of toe 
uiagistraey and, as snch, compiteut to tty all 
en.v \ exi-i'pt till' muri' iiuTiortant which arc sent 
loi trial at the BcssIoiin but except in the Scho* 
diik d districts he scldoiri pn-sides In Court, 
and his share In ttiis part of the ailniinlstia* 
tdoii is practically eonliiied to the distrlbu* 
tion at work, the heating of petty appr-als and 
i tile g> iieral superintendence of his snbordlnatea. 
'I'lie latter coiiibine n^vcniic with magiatcrlal 
fiiiiet ions and a<> lieputy CoUcctots exerciai imder 
lili control iiiiipy oi ttie powers of a CoUoctor. 
'1 he iKilict, by whose aid he carri* s on the cti* 
miiiai adinini-tratiuii, havi as th'dr local supe* 
rior a Siiperiiiti'iidf iit, who in all matters, cxc^ 
those etuiciTiiiiig the disc.l()linc and internal 
economy of the lorci', has to carry out such 
instructions us he receives from the Dlatlict 
Alagtstrate. The Sub-dl\'Jblonal Officerg, who 
are Joint, Assistant and Deputy AIasSBtrati’’B In 
ehargt ol port ions of distrlets, occtiiiy, to a great 
extent, In tlii ii own jurisdictions, the position 
ol the District Oliicet, except in respect of tto 
police, over wliom they have only Judicial and 
no executive eontrol. There are 21 Dlstrlctk 

Above Uic District Hagistrates aie the IH* 
visional Commissioners. Thdr duties are prln- 
cifiaily those of supervision, fn almost all 
matters they exercise a general superintendtoco. 
Olid especially In the Revenue Department Uuty 
eontrol the Collectora’ proceedings. Commla*. 
slooers are the obannds of eoinmunlcattou 
between toe local officers and GovenudieDtit 
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aUUnff, collating and briugiog togotlier in a 
ooiapact fOTm the informatloD they receive. 
iQMV^ttBcabCHttie CoiumtHHioner (onnaa Court 
ot apueal and in this and Bimilar mixtterc im 
Bobjert to the onlera^f ttie Board of Jtevenuc. 
WIUi thiB exception he is in suboidiuatiun to 
Chyvernment direct. 

The Civil Seen'tariat consists of the Chiet 
Secb'taiy,* who is in ctnirgo of the Politicui. 
Appointment and iSdueatiun Di'tsirtiucuti!; tiic 
Beveuue and Judicial Sucr-tary, the J^'inuneial 
and Municipal Secretary and their three Uitd-i 
Secietarics. 

Finance. 


The Province of Biliar and Orissa wa.s formed 
with live diviaioiia, duuusticd fi-uin the old pre¬ 
face of Bengal with rltect, from the ls>l April 
1912. The old arrungeiueiits made with liu' 
Government of BciiguT regarding tiic liiiancui 


Engineers for the execution of Imperial and 
Provincial works. The Superintending Engl* 
iieers are also the Inspectors of Works under the 
Local Sclf'Uovernment Act in respect of all 
local works of tlie District Boards and, in this' 
rapacity, are the profi'SsiotuiJ advisers of the 
Cliairm 11 and of the Divisional UomniissiODers 
wlio control I he operation 01 the Boards. They 
al.'«(> supervise all works carried out by the 
District Boards. 


The Irrigation branch is composed of three 
Circles, each of wliich is iu cliarge of a Bnperin- 
tending Engineer. In the Irrigation Circles, the 
Executive Kiiniticers curry out the works of the 
ItOiidH and Buiidiugs Brancli, within the limits 
of th .ir ili\isiui)s, in addition to their iirigation 
lulu's. Tlic Supcrliiteliding Eugincers oi Ini* 
gatjoij Circles also act a.-^ inspectors of Works in 
legan. !o local woiks in tlic districts in their 
^ .. .. . , Ciicles. ill till’ Sotie and Orissa Circles there 

administration of the I roviiicethercJoi- ceuMd | is, .venue Divi.sion.s under Deputy Col* 

to apply from that date. A fresh unaiigi'iiient j n.,.[,,i-s who ileal with tli- ussCHSiiient and col* 
hM however, been inadn, with the appuAul oi , j(>, tion ol walei lates on the Orissa and Bone 
the Secretary of ntatc. As the methotj udosiled ! under the coutiol of the Superintending 

was in some measure toiitative ami iiioM.ioiiaU ■ 


a temporary settlcmcnl for a period ot tJireu 
years only has been ellni'ted. Owing to tin. 
war it has been found ne(assi.aty to eouliune 
provlBional sctticincnt foi the pre^ent. 
Under the terms of this settlement tlie 


Justice. 

'ilio adiniidstration ol justice is controlled by 
th. High Umitot Juiiioatun. recently cstabUshna 
lit. Patna, in the auminlstmtiou of civil justiCQi 

1 an 
the 

jiirisdietion ofu District Judge or 
Siihiirdinat.c Judge extends to original suits 
eo>;iii^btc by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
lowi ver, iiicluilc Uie powers of a Small Cause 
^ , ... T . . .. Court, uiilesh these be siuviaiiy conferred. The 

frotnex^^, tlie whole ol tot I,aiid J'tveniic , jurindielioii of a Munsif extends to all 

fleeted from Goveriiinciit Eslatns, one-h.ali 01 , .i„j„ wlneji tlie umiiutit or value of the subject 
the receipts under all oLiicr sub iii'-iiU exi eptinu I hi rlispiitc docs not evce«U Ils. l.OQO 

reeovmeK froni zanuniiarj^ Aud muAt.s on . a... _ 4 ^ vs.. « 


j _A.1_ J 4.1. 1. 1 i ■ 4 .. J ; • "evsiST. &ir «.■»«. ««uaMBiiinvaivu4VM WA sivasiuoi/A' 

Wholeoi thc_r<‘Ctipts unw-r Hi** houiis ol lutin sl, j t'uiirt an* tht' Uinttnct Juag^a ) 

^.gistnition, }*1 t'ourKof Appeal.th.. SnbordliiaU Judges and U 

FMICe, Ports and iilutnge, Ediieatioii, Mediial, jiuiLsiirs. 'Ihi-jiirisdietion ofu District Judge! 


aadsupeiaunuation receipts have b< en nside ov. r 
entirely to the local Govertiuiciit tog"iher with 
their corresponding charges, in e'lditinn to 
these, it receives thrcc-fonrths ef ine reeeipts 



the receipts under Suicntillc and oilier Minor 
Departments. 

The only cxpnniliiig items of n;v(ni7e are 
Excise and 8t:iinp.s. The Proviiiilid Jiudgel 
for 1018-10 shows an opining hiihinet' ol 

Us 


powers ivliile the liistriet Magislrate is the 
appelJate aiithoiity for .dagistrates exercising 
sivonil and fluid class powers. The Dlst^nf 
.Magistrate can also be, tliough In point of la^ 
n il 111 ! 1,1 I'^feij 11 , a court, of Hist Instance. It la 

Us. 1,30,13,000. Ueceiplh ' Us.” ;h-t 7 -!ir, 000 ,! 'hi'incl.s for a Joint Magistrate or 

Expenditure Us. 3,07,10,000, t'iuning Balaiiee ' “ D'i>uiy ate to receive compluhite and 

- - - Till,’ leilueliou in tin- halanee is i reports, ea-iw of ililbcmlty or Importonce 

being relerred to the District Magistrate who is 


Es. 1,10,04,000. . . 

Pllinarily due to tlie constructluu oi tlic new i Oeing relerred to the Dlslrlet Magistrate who is 
oaoltai Patna ; rcsiumMbJc for tJie peace of the district. In the 

^ ' ' iinii-regiilalion districts the Deputy Commie* 


Public Works. 

The Public Works Department in the Pro* 
vhee of Bihar and Urissa consists of two blan¬ 
ches, Dir.:-*-!!) Uoads and Buildings, and (2) 
IixigatioD and Marine, wliicli also deals with 
tailways. Each branch has a Chief Engineer, 
Who is also Secretary to tlic Local Government 
With an Engineer Officer as Under Secretary 
under him. There is also a noii-proic.ssioiial 
Assistant Secretary, a Consulting Architect and 
a Sanitary Bugineur, wlio works under a 
Sanitary Board. The electrical work of the 
Province is carried out by an Electrical Inspector 
and a etaff of subordinates. 

The Hoads and Buildings Branch consists 
ox two Circles in cbaigo of two Stiperiu- 
teodit^ fiueineera who control the Public 
Woito Divi^nB held by the Executive 


emuty 

, sioniT and his siihordluatcs exercuo civil powjpta 
I and liear rent suits. 

Local Self-Government. 

Bengal Act ill of 1884, which regulates i 
const It iitioii, powers and proceedings of Mt^ 
i-ipal hollies III tliib Province has been amended 
hy the Bengal Ads JV of 1894 and U of 1898. 
By these enactments tlie ductive franchise has 
been further extended, and now provides for 
the establish mciit and inaintcnanoe of veteri* 
nary instil'itloiis and the traming of the reqnl* 
site slaii, tlio improvement of breeds of cstcaej 
tbc training ami employment ot female medim' 
practitioners, the promotion of physical cnlture, 
and tlie establishment and muinj^an8h of bpe 
libraries. Tbc CommissloncrB' may order a 
survey and organise a fire brigade, they may 
control tbc watet*8upply when fie Jfurlty u 
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BUBi>«cted, even to the extent <if inteifercncc I'urllM'r, the Settlement Department undet ^ • 
with private rights, largri m^wer.s of ineiaution | ^npt^rvlsion ot the Director of Land Jlcooion 
are conferred In theeafc*Mif lUJiietl aini diingerous ! makes periodical snrvey and Bcttlenieiui opew* •, 
houses and other eieeiioiiM. at- w»ll u? iiicieasMl itiousin the various districts, both perinaaenwy, ' 
obtioiiiU powers for Uie gfiicral resulatioii of and tcmrorarily sottled. In the former, t^ ", 
tipw hnii(fin»s ^ rights of the uiidi'rU'uauts arc recorded and a»- 

... i ,, tested, while in the latter thi*te is the K-settte-., 

Tho toUl iinmhir of Ainnicipalities at pnsBcnt „n.jjt of rents. In the n'-acttlcmentprociSidiDg^^, 
In oxistenee is ja. 'Ihc laUjiaycirf of 4.) . p, ,^p. ouiyfortiie laudlqrds bntalsd 

Munici]i.'iliii('s liaje been granted the. pMMiege ! lor all the. tenants. A settlement can be ordered , 
of electing two-tliiidh oi Uie nniuher of tlommia- Govcrinnent on apjiiioation made by raiyats. 
sloners tixiiii in iwch eau:. ft'liilst in 154 cas*'s the . 

Comuiisslonere aie aiithori.'sed to elect ttieir own i The tenures of Ori.va are somewhat diflerent. 
Chuirnian. In ll»c n'lnaining towns tiovun- Under tlie raiuindais, tliat is, the proprietors - 
went lias rc-eivisl to ilseli tin- power ot ;ipp(.int- ; vrlio took settlement Irom Govcmiuetit and pay 
iiig ttie t'oinmissioneii- or I'liaiiinun, as ihe ease 1 n.venue to Government diriHjt, is a class of sub¬ 
may be, owing cither to Uie li.ickwii.i>liicf„5 ol Uie . (,niiiiato propiietors or proprietary tenure 
place or to tJic n(’oes.'itvtoi hoUliiiji the balance ; iioiacrs, who were originally village headmen,’ 

■ ■ — - . - . .dealing nioie nr less direct with the revenue 


agauist conteniliiig int'iist^ o» -ir. if' p.iit> 
f^tng. Jt Is onl.v in ! town . liiive.ei. iliat 
Government excieiits (oniplele <-{ii'!ioi in llje 
appointment ot botii (niiiiin -loi ei.' ajol 
Ciiairmcn. 
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The total n e< ipt' >>1 
grant's irom tin l.o< 

(ilMiUing balion.’ It., f" 

Its. 45,Ig.iiiUiIn- -'I 
leaving a l■l<)■'insJ i..«l:ii 
large portion iO wbii n i- 

nieiits in tin; I'atii.i t it' 

Apart from Sliinl •iii.diiii s, ■: ui •ti.'-tml wi'!'' 
tlte exception ot tin n.iiil.il J’.i. ' m.is, Aii'-Vil ■ 
and Singiibhiiin lukhS a Uisliitt t>o. ’d i (lll.^Ul lii it ; 
under Ikjngal lift 111 Oi .'In' Kip.U.H' e ; 

arc exelinii'd in aeeordnnr' with Us poivi'i.c > j 
of section 1. J oe:,l J»o.itds hasi l>i'i n n'rijid ' 
In all 01 tiiese di-tiict‘, will f In f <ri ^i.lt-iliM-I 
slons, exw'Jit Itanciii. Tlu'r.'.o'' u pie.-ent , 
District JJoartls, io bocal ItiMni.-, ami | 
Uuton Coiuiuitlccs in Uic I’yi.-im-. j 

In aceordiinec willi (he iMovi-ioi!- of ■ ■. lion j 
7 of the Act. a Uistrirt Iti/iMl is to conn i c! n-il | 
less than fl inemhers. I.ouil J’.oaid,- an c 'U'lnl , 
to di'ct such propoll ion (as a nilc «im-li.i'i( ol I 
w'holc of the liihliie.t iioaid ar tie’ Lie'itc- j 
luHit-Govenior may dnen. In distiict’^ v.hin , 
there ait* no Loci*.! lliMi’s!-, Use wlnilc 01 Ua ^ 
members an' apptiinteil ny thoiiiniicni. 'tic \ 
‘Chalrtuun of me IMstne.l. Hoard i-i I’.pi i iiiint y 
Ooveniuieiit; hi- Is in praeliee alwajs tlv Ai.iijia 
tiate of ttie dii.stri. t. 

Owing to the snii'JuhT by tin- t 'ovi inm'nt 
of the i'ublic works cesn to Uie In-tinl lanul' 
laU.tr aie iio>\ wtaliliy loe.il bulK-., the 
totalifieoim* being iieail.\ Si liklis.ol vvliieli 
15 JiikliK wen* spent on Hlmvlion and imr 0 
lakhs on mediuiJ l■■'l«'l uiid‘'.niiialion. Niiirl.*. 
Mly lakhs were spent in I'.iln-IV oiicimI work.' 
under Uistiiet Hoards 

Loud Tenures. 

Estates In the rcovincc ot Hihar and; Oris*.!! 
arc ol three kimls, namely, tliosc iKsrnanient ly 
Buttled Item 170.1 witieh arc to lie found in tin 
Eutna, Ttiliut and lilvig.alpnr divisions, thoHi- 
temporarily settled as in Cliota ffagpur and 
narts ot Orissa, and estates held direct by Gov* 
miimcnt as prayticior or manaf^d by the t\>urt 
& Wards. 'Jbe passing olilw Ikmgal Tenancy 
Act (VjU of IBa'i) safeguarded the rights of tho 
cuItlvctorB under the JA'nxuuiebt'^tt.lcmcnt Act. 


dUtlioritjes. They liavc ,a variety of names, 

1 leli as Hiuhtdam, (nidhan, muunui, $arbara&ar, 

I DursHhi, khurMtn and ahikmi eamiudar.' 
iihi‘.--e £>ub-propnetijrs or proprietary tenure 
iiiklders )i.-iy their revenue tlirougli the Esmin- 
tills ot Uie esiuiis within wliich their lands lie. 

, ill t liota hagpur, Orissa and Uic baiital Pat- 
' '.'aiiii', the Mgliis of village headmen have been 
ti-cD.'iiisi-d. Jhe. headman eolk-cts Iho rents 
, iiii'l i.s i-e-.iionsib]e fur llicm minus a deduction 
I as leimimiation for liks trouble. 


Hoih OU’sa and (hoia Nagpur have tticir own 

i nnin-y .lel.t. 

Police. 

Tin: Depaitiiinit.s of Police, Prisons and 
H.'gi'i lilt >0/1 an laeh under the general dirt'ctlon 
lit Uovi rniiieiit, siiix rviMed mid inspected 
l\v .III Jiispietor Gi'iieial witli a staff of ussis-' 
i-'iiii;. Till* I'liti'missioner of IvxciMt and Salt 
IS also liisiK-etor-Geui lal ol Ib gistnitiOU. 

Under Uie liispeetor-Geneial of Police ate 
lliiee lie]fiity liispeelors-GemTal and 27 Super* 
iiii.'iiileiits. 'J'heio ate uI<U) 27 ssistant Supbr- 
inieiKhaif'^of I’oliee iunl 1.5 Jtepuly Superinten¬ 
dent-.. The foii'.e Is divided into the. District 
l\.|i'‘e, the. Inniwa) Voliee and tho Military 
Poliee. A U’liiniiiul In vestiga lion Department 
ii;)s also lie. 11 Kiiineil lor llu* eoUevtiun and 
disliibutiou lit inloi'ouitioji relating (d profes-'* 
siiiiiul eriniinals ai , uriminal teibuf whose 
opi-n'Iioim eMi*nd hcyond a single district 
iiinl uii.ontrul, advise, and axsist in investlg^ 
tioiis of I nine of lids class and other serious 
i-ase.x ill wiiji;|i its assistance may be Invdfccd. 
There arc two coinfiauics of Military POlicu 
whielt are. lu.'iintaiueil ns reserves to deal wltll 
M'liiius and organised disturbances and perform . 
no oidiiiury civil duties. The work (rf thU' 
Kailway Poiiee is pract.ieally eonSned to 
oileii«;e..i actually e4>iriroitt(*d on the railways, bob’ 

; tliey iiro under tlie. control of the Deputy Ip« 

; Hp.etor-Gencrui of tlio Criminal JfuvostlgUUbU 
Depailmeut, and an important part of their : 
dulles is to co-operate with the District Ptdfea - 
in watching the movements of bad ohameteni 
by rail. Tho prevention and detection of crime 
in the Province generally is entrusted to toe 
District Police. In that work tbf^ Are assisted" 
by tho rural police, known as muktdnM s^l. 
dafadars, who form no patrt of thefUgular fOfnm' 
but arc under a statutory obllgatom to 
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eognlaUe cf^e at tbe police staiTon. and 
" MnoMily asBlat Id th« preveqtioii and detec* 
oxtaie. Xhev are nut wbole*time servants 
' 0 OoiflBejaiamt, but tbey are paid a- small 
• mpcntbly salary which da realised from tbe vil- 
luns oy the pancluiyat. The cost of the 
l^ce is estimated at Bs. 642 lakhs for the year 
ldld< 19 . ' , 

Education.* 

Tbe Department of Public Instruction is 
flOUtroBed by a Director. There are 6 Divisional 
' .l^pectors of Schools, of whom one Inspects 
l^ropean Sdioolsin addition to his other duties, 
Assistant Inspectors, 5 Sweial OlTiccrs fori 
JfUiBmiDadan Education, 20 Depjity Inspi-ctors, 
104 Sub^hospectors, 30 Assistant Sub-Inspectors 
thd 158 Inspecting Pandits. 


Medical. 


The Medical Department is under tlie cooirol 
of tbe Inspector'Oeneral of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Medical Bervloe 
Under him there are 20 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis* 
tricts at tbe head-quarters of which they are 
stationed. 57 Dispensaries are maintains by 
Ooveruraent—- 


Public 

.. .. 19 

Special Police 

.. .... 24 

Canal 

« « 4 » ■ 3 

Others 

.. .. 0 


Total .. 57 


A University has 
at Platna. 


recently been established 


There ate 7 Arts Colleges with 2,415 studonts 
and one Training GoU( gc for 82 students, whlrh 
with the Patna Gollege, the BavcushawColli-ge at 
Outtack and the Oreer Bhuiuiltar Bnihmaii Cul- 
lege at Musaflarpur Is ijmlnt;iiuud by Uovent- 
ment. Tbe College at Diiagalpur, the Biluir Na¬ 
tional College at Donkipore and the Dublin 
UnlveiBlty kllssion Coll'go at iL>sarlbugh are 
aided by Government. There are 07 High 
SduMla, 04 for boys and 3 for girls with 32,802 
and 325 pupils, rcsix^ctively. Of these the most 
Important are tlic Zilla Sebouls, niaintiUue<l by 
Government at the hnadquaitors of each district, 
mid the Government Schools for girls ac C;uttac;l< 
and Bankipote, but 44 schools for boys and 1 
fotglrk also tecedve aidf roin provineiul t<’v>:tiuo!;. 

, Mbst of the schools of status lower tlum Higli 
ifadiools are managed by local bodies sik-Ii as 
District Boards. Among these an^ 234 Middle 
En^lsfa Schools with 23,625 pupils, 133 Middle 

J ernacuJar Schdols with 11,036 puplla.and 28,402 
rimaiy Schools with 6,43,117 pupils. Of the 
nlmarv sihools 17,876 arc maintained nr aided 
oy public funds. Por training vernacular ten- 
chars there ate 5 first gradu training schools, 
li^ smaller sehools for training ffitnu or village 
nehool masters and 7 training seliools for mis- 
. (Uresses. Other special Instttiitlous Include 36 
''technical and industrial schools, 4 couimcrcial 
' BClKiols and 15 Afadrosas where Persian and 
Amblo are the chief subjects of study, aiic 
•Bxpendlbnre on public instruction from 
ptepvinclal funds in 1016-17 was Its. 81,52,080. 

1 ' 

V dSontrlbuted as follows:— 


Besid I these there ni" 330 DispeUHarics 
maiiittiiiied l>y Loral bodies. Jtuilways, private 
perstiiih. >‘1e. .‘i.KKtJl.l patlehts iiioliiding 
rtii.u-J.'i in-jialieiits in public dispensaries were 
treated. , 

'J'Ik' total income of the tueilicul institutions 
iuiiountrd to ILs I6,6!i.0l6. A laige usyllim 
iiir r.iiriipeniis has Ix'en opened at Banelii which 
n>eei\<s patients tvoin Nonhern India. A 
similar iiistil.niioii is under coliHU'Uetiou tor the 
liidiiiiiH. At pirsent these are treated at Pid^Ua. 

There an' 8 institutions for tlie treatment of 
li-peis, the iniiiiher treub-d being 1,387 uhd tliu 
total ( xpcndilnie. Its. K7,2U7, ot which Ooveru- 
luent contritiutecl 26 per rent. ^ new IciKsr 
.asylum is tinder eoustruetiou at Cuttack. 

The Sanitary Department is in cliarge of the 
Sanitary Couituissioner who is directly subordi¬ 
nate to Goverunient as its expert adviser In 
regard to sanitation. There are three Deputy 
Sanitary Oouiniiasiouers who work under the 
coiitrorof tlie Sanitary Commissioner. Vocol- 
imliun is carried nut by a stall under the direo*,' 
tiuii of tiic Saiiit.ary Cummissioncr. There is 
also a Sanitary I'lnginccr. 

Till* lApeti'-c'Oii .sanitalioii was Bs. ]5,iS,tf4 
by Mniiic-ipuiiTieh and !>».■. 4,32,028 by Disme 
JiouiUs. ♦ 


let 



Bs. 

ProAdncial Bevenue 

•. 28,71,832 

District Funds 

.. 15,73,.5i)U 

Municipal Funds .. 

.. 1,72,748 

Fees. 

.. 21,78,606 

Other Sources 

.. 11,42,442 

Total 

.. 70,39,817 


^.- J^puntoh ihdiui education, to which may be 
Bs. ^12,708 Apent on European Bobools. 


Administration. ' 

LinutenatA-Gavernor, Sir Edward Gait, K.Odi.l., 
0.i.£. Assumed cliarge of ufUce,19tb Novcnr* 
her 1915. 

Febsokal 

Private SecreUtry, J. C. B. Drake, 1.0.8. 
Aide-de-Camp,yf • S. Hitchcock. 

Homrary AUten-de-CoMp, Hon. Caiit. 8ari& 
Bahadur liira Singh. Subadar Major Blta Biun 
Singli, Major A. T. Peppe and Major J. A, H. 

WUhOli. 

ExKq;rxivE Covncu.. . 

Havllland !« MeruricTj CA.1., CJ.K., to.8. 

Salyid Sharf-nd-dln. 

Walter MaudSbJD.8.1. « 

Sir Saiyed AltXmam, K.C.S.I., Tompy. Member. 


Xha dgWM given In tiy8<phiagiaph relate to Brlt^ territory only. 
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LMlSliATITB COTTNClIi. 

PfuHstit, Tho Llcatenaut*GoTmior. 

Ex-Offuio. 

The Members of tho Executive CoundL 
E0»]NAT£1). 
ogiciabs. 

C. S A. YlfUliAm Oldham. 

J. 0. Jemiiiigs. 

J. F. Gruimliig. 

Hugh McFliereon. 

Bbuicbard Foley. 

Lt.-GoI. J. C. S. Vuugliaii. 

Btoner Forrest. 

F. ClaytCH). 

E. G. Stanley. 

Edward ijster, c.t.g. 

Ja^B David Slfton, i.c.S. 

Robert Thumas Oaudas, o.i.g. 

T. S. Maepherson, 

Donald Weston. 

Col. G. J. Bacuiltou Bell. 

Non-Official*. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Itavaiicnvrar Prasad 
Slngii, S.G.I.G. 

Bal Boliadur hishi Kanta Sen. 

Modbu Sudan Das, 

Rev. A. Campbell, d.d. 


Saiyidldaliaiiiixiad Naim. 

Fhwoja Muhammad Nor, 

Dishun Prasad. . • 

Dwarka Nath Ral Bahador. 

Lachmi Prasad Sinha. 

Braja Sundar Das. 

Sharat Cluindra Sen. 

Purnrndn Naroi'an Singh. 

Adit Prasliad Singh. 

Kumar .Shevanandan Pmsad Singh. 

Babu Gopabandhu Das. 

Sliyuin Krishna Sahay. 

Beorutagut. 

Chief SecrOary to Government, Politiedl, 

' pointment, and Educational JDepmrtmonU, B. 
j McPherson. 

; Secretary to Government, Financial and Muni- 
I dped Departioents, 3. D. Slfton. 

! Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 
I £. Listtr, c.i.E. 

Serretarii to Government (P. TF. D.), IrrigO' 

I lion Jiranch, F. Clayton. 

J Buildings and Roads BrantE, E. G, Stanley. 

; Board of IIfa'Bkob. 

I 

I Member, E. TJ. C. Walsli. 

i MlSCKUANEOUS Al’FOlKTMEHTB. 

I Director of Pultlic Instruction, Tlic Hon., Mr. H. 

; Slurp, m.a , 0.1 K. 


EAGCfTED. 

Baja Horlhar Parshad Nantyah Siiigh. 
Babu Mahrshwar Praslud. 

Kirtyonand Singh. 

Babu Gaticsb JaiI Pandit. 

Kbinar Tbaktbai G. Pmsad Singh. 
Julian Voi tch Jameson. 

Moulvi Saiyid Kunil Ilason. 

Saiyld Ahin d llus-iin. 

Bol^rt Middleton Wutson smytli. 


! Inspector-General of Police, R. T. Dondas. 

; Conservator of Forests, H, H. Baines. 

I Inspeelor-Ccnertd of Civil Hospitals, Col. G, J. 
I 11. Bc'li. 

Saniuiry Commissioner, Msjor William Charles 
llnss. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.'CoI. Bawa 
Jiivan Singh, c.i.e,, i.m.s. 

.1ccou»lanf-Ge/t«ra/, V. C. Scott O^Coonar* 

Director of Agriculture, G. Mline. 



'rfie Central Provinces and Berar. 


> TM t/entral ProvlnceB and Berar compose 
at: neat trianiile of etuntry midway between 
' Bombay and Bengal. Their area la 130,091 
mllee, of which 82.000 arc Britiab terri¬ 
tory proper and the remainder held by Feoda- 
^ tory Chiefs. The population (1911) is lMlO.808 
nnder British administration and 2.117,002 in 
the Feudatory States. Varioiia parts of the 
Central Provinces passed under British control 
at different times in the wars and ftimnlt in 
-Mo Hist h^f of the lOtb century and the several 
parts were amalgamated after the tiutin\, 
■ m 1861. into the Chief Commissioiierahip 
of the Central Provinces. Berar was, in 
anigned to the East India Company as part, 
of a financial arrangement with the Nisam 
was transferred to the Central Provlneis 
4 bE^'!iB 08, as the result of a fresh agreement 
‘^iPwlth the Nisom. 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divid¬ 
ed into three tracts of upland, with two inter j 
venlng once of plain country. In the uortli- j 
west, the Vindhyoii plateau is broken country, I 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
Ite precipitous soutliem slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high .^atpura plateau, 
ehaTacteri8e<l "by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Ite hills decline into the 
Bagpar plain, whose broad stretohes of shallow 
blacK eotton soil make it one of the nion‘ 
Important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiMt part of the C. P The Eastern half of 
the plain lies in the valley of the Waiiigaiiga 
and is mainly a rice growing countfv'. jts 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it (lie 
name of the “^lake country ” of Nagpur. Fur¬ 
ther east is the far-reaching rice country of 
Chattisgarh, in the Muhanadi ba.sin 'I'he stnith- 
east of the C. P. is again mountainous, contain¬ 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and piecipi- 
toUB ravines, and mostly iiiliabited hy jungle 
tilbas. The Feudatory States of Bastar and 
Ig^fcar lie in this region. Berar lies to the 
aoutb-wost of tiie C. F. and its chief eharocteris- 
tie is its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

^e population of the province is a com- 
parativtiy new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the wlwlc of ft was peopled by 
- the Oonds and these aboriginal inhabitants 
brad better from the Aryans than their like 
in most pi^ of India because of the rugged 
nature of their home. But successive waves | 
of immigration flowed into the province from 
afl eldea. The early inhabitants were driven 
into the tnaceesslble forests and hills, where 
they now instituted a large portion of the tribes 
id tboee parte, who form a quarter of the whole 
n^lation of the 0. P. The Goods are still 
I inind in large numbers in ail parts of the pro- 
I vinee, but they are partially concentrated in 
the south-east. The nudn divisions of the 
new oomers are indicated by the language dl- 
Vttions of the province. Hindi, broniuit in 
by the EQndnstani-spealdng peoples of the North, 
SNvaili In the North and East; Marathi in 


Berar and the west and centre of the C. F. 
Hindi is spoken by 66 per cent, of the popola- 
tion and is the lingua iranea. Marathi by 
31 percent, and in Berar, and Oondi bv 7 
cent. The effects of invasion are enriously 
illustrated in Berar. where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for* 
mer Hindu oflHeials wlio on the Mabomedan in¬ 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi¬ 
tions. The recent census shows that a gradual 
Brahiiianisiug of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. 'J'lie tribes are not regarded as impure 
by the Hindus and the process of ateiorptioo 
is mo:e or less civilising. 

Indostrles. 

Wlic’ .“^ir Riciiard Temple became first Chief 
Coiiiiiiissioncr of tlie C. F. the province was 
land-loeked. 'I'he only road was that leadiqg 
in from Jubbiilpore to Nagpur. 'The British 
administration has made roads in all dfrra- 
tions. the two trunk railways between Bombay 
and Culcutla run across the province and in 
the la.^t few years a great impetus lias been 
given to the consiruction of subsidiary lines. 
Tlaise developments liave caused a s tea dy 
growth of trade and liave aroused vigorous pro¬ 
gress in every department of life. The prime 
iiicpktry is, of course, agrieulturc, which is 
assistcil hy one of the most admirable agricul¬ 
tural •iepuriiiif‘nls in India and is now receiv¬ 
ing additional strerigtii by f% phenomen^ 
growth of the co-operative credit movenjcnt. 
'The land tenure is chiefly on the zemindari, 
or great landlord system, ranging, with 
iiimieroos variations, from the great Feudatory 
cliiefsliips, wliicii are on this basis, to holdings 
of small dimensions. A system of land legisla-' 
tion lias gradual!^ been built up to protect the 
individual cultivator. Berar is settt^ on the 
Bombay ryotwari system. 'J’hlrty-eight per 
cent, or about 44,fi(M) square miles of the 
C. F. is forest: in Berar the forest area 
is 3,041 square miles. 'The rugged natUra 
of the greater part of the country makes 
forest conservation diffieult and cosily, TC'v. 
eluding forest and wastes, 57 per cent, of the 
total land is occupied for cultivation; in the 
must advanced dMricts the proportion Is 60 
per cent.; and in B^^rar the figure Is aian hig h 
'The cultivated area is extending contlniiously 
e,xccpt for tlie temporary cheeks caused by bad 
seasons. Rice i>- the most important crop of the 
C. P., covering a quarter of the cropped area 
Wheat come.4 next, wiUi ]5| per cent., then 
pulses and cereals used for fooo and oil seeds, 
with 11 per cent and cotton with 7 per ceS 
in Berar cotton occupies nearly 40 per cent, 
of the cropped area, Jowar covers an equal 
extent, then wheat and oil sqeds. In agrieul- 
tore mote than half the working popuiatl^ 
Is female. 

Commerce and MamifaetorM. 

Industrial life is only In Its earliest develop¬ 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
lutroduotiou of modern enterprise along tba 
railway routes has lidd the foundations for grm 
future developments of the natural wealM of 
the provloce. Nagpur is the chief centra of 
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a bosy cotton spbmbig luda'«tfy 
DFOBB MlUa owucd by Pdihi niiuinf*<<tHn-rfc, 
wm opS tScFe m 1H77 jnd t U 
spenty M thf cotton ti»d( Ins 

Mm man y TniU<l hi ood Ill otluT pait"* Of 

■.iwtm nfca to applOMHUtcly »tl UUlllOU a 

^The laiwiit lumlm'' mpa'td in any ^ 
mndtin In lu‘'tiii»l cnnuu^ an imnfojid in 

wnuigMi t >,1 iruiitn.! ,, ^ I 1 wofkn' 

thi> Jubbulroic JUiirldi quarru'* ajid ulii Iwoim, 
tbe IJniiBtoiM ipi tins, tud tht iQinib for 
potteiyilay soiiistoni d-i 
ILftotil iiunibii of fIItoms of lil bnids 
i so disciibi J was 4 jS lU to 17 tlio lili t 


for which ntninB an 


ivaiiilli and ttii 

nnmbtr’of people tinplov I in Uiuu 17 70 
The bami itononm intluimis whiili m 

operative In every pi (Ati I'•■’I v| lountijr , 

trinaltion stage ar at woilv m th' 1 1 j 

Bciai. nadnatlv sai piiin tin sin iMlli o1 tlu old 
Tillaco industni as tommun i itioiis iini j ne 

andeoneintratnigindU'.tiiLsiiitlii tow is \Uiil 

the village indu^tiKs an 11 liitg mn i I n't- 
dovtJopiXKnt oHnwJi hit tilin jiliu JJu JiM 
pre-wat rti orts hliuwtdan imu t i m r'ra *V1‘* 
by oiie-thiid 111 intld V “ , 1" ,''*** 
first time Btnti’'lJ0B lot tin l «r n li toms wiie 
incorooiatud with th lot ol tlu • I 
Admimstration ^ 

The admmisttaiioii ot tin < idi d 1 io\incfs 
and Jlerai i« lonductul lis i tin 1 i niiiiii 
Blonoi, who iH tin coiitiolliria «'• 

cxerutive ant* oiity and is i( i mt d h\ tli 
^vemor a« ueial m C oimtil H i i i ti d 1 \ 
throe MCietaiits, two iindu s, i t in ‘[‘d n 
aasutant swreUo Siiuiilt iin« i h "dli tin 
lubilesofthi loiiii lot 1011 ot tin I'l ni la in JOl > 
a Loglslitist touiHil was roiistitut I 1* 
sista of 24 niimbers tseining t»i * hi f 
Oomnusaioucr, 7 biing cheltd ,}^V*/** 
poIiUeB, JJistriet Couiuils ‘‘1,^'“’* f * 

to the C P and 17 uommitid 1\ * 

SimmMomr, of whom not mnt th n lo nii.’v 
bo otfieialsaiid i eh ill b ii ni i tin i il “ 

leapcotlvili by tlu luaiiuipditns in lint 
Itausa and laudholdus ot J> i w Hi thnl 
Conuniasiom 1 niij nomin it* in aulitiinil 
joAmber, olllinl or nouollniil wli> li i s 
apeolai knowhdgo of a siihj ct on wluili 
iM^tiou 1 h pending Ihe C I aii 
for administratis I piiriKists into 
fonr dirtsions, and Ilinr lonstitiiUs mutlnr 
diTUton. Lac b ot the st is rcmtiolk d bs i t om 
itadonPi lloiar ih diiiiUd uito fmir distiuIs 
three other divisions into five districts cadi 
uid oitc Into three, and these iri eontrollccl by 
Deouty-Oomoussiontis imiiu-diatclv subc^nuuate 
tomo Conumsbioiicrs Ihe pnnoiiwl hi ids 
ot Provinc lal depirtin nts an tin CoininissioTu i 
ot 3 Itlc meuts and Tlirc ctor of ] iiid Re cords 
the Inspector-Gemnl of CisU llospiteils and 
•Sanitary Coimnlawonir, thi Inspect Gentrol 
of POli^, the Iniip ctor General of Pnsous the 
Din ctor ot piiblle Instmction, thi Ctotnmi slone r 
ol Bxel-<e, the Inapt etor Oi nt ot Rt fpstr it ion, 
Amrabid taxiR, eSo, and the IMte etew oi Agm to- 
ttin and DliecUir of Indastnia Ihe 
Sepaty^Cenotoiaaionen of dlsM^ Me the 
ohle 1 tevenuo autBorltie a and IMatn^ Magl a- 
tratea. and thiy entreise the nannl powm 
and innctloiM of a district offiocr, Uie 


district' foroatb art manased by a fonat 
oflict r, nsually a nu mber of t£e ItoperM Ibreat 
Btrviii, ovtrwhoxn tbe IX pnty-CoinmiaaJonor 
his < t rl un lowers of supersukm, partleolatlyln 
mattirsailittingtht wtpan otthepiopit Each 
distriet lias a C1 vd Surge on, who Is gencially aSo 
supeiintendent oi the Diatrict Jou and whoaa 
woik ia also in saiiona reaperta aupeiviaed by 
the Jteputv Commueklntr Ihe Depntv*Coin* 
missiinitr is also marrlagt rewstiar and inanam 
the estatts of Ills distiict which are undti the 
Court of Words In hia nvtnoo and rtimtoal 
work lilt Deputy Comnussiont r la asalbtrd by 
(i) one or more Assistant Commlssiont is, or 
im mile is of the Indian Civil 3(Tsiee,(b) one 
sr iiiorr 1 xtia Assistant (ommlasionerB, or 
me mix IS u* the I'leivinciai Civil Senite, usually 
II illVI s ot JndiI, but inctuchny a tew Luiopeana 
1 id 1 1 lia nils and (e) by talisildors and nub' 
tihsildiib or uirnibeiB of the Subordinate aeSr* 
sue who are ni uls always nativcr ot India. 
Ihi disliiet Is aisiekd foi adtninutiativr purs 
I s II to tahbils, the asimgc arem ot wbieta 
IS ] >00 squaiL mills In each sillage a lam> 
I I II ill oi jiprcsintatist of the piopnetary 
, b ly IS eb. eiitive be idmui 


Justice 

111 (out of ill In lie III Cominissioiier la 
th hi li t 0111 1 el ipp dill C ivil e am s, and 

II II til lilt tiiirt oi erimina] appeal and 
r \i 1 11 xoi th (eiitral liovinics and Berar 

\ It in r I 11 to proc ciling against 
I iir ip III I nil li II >j it II d persona jointly 
(liii„d with I III I HI Biitish anbjiets In 
nth Cl til lliji (lurt ol tin N w P and 
th 111 hfciiit n til J imbiyUivi jarisdletion 
o\i 1 diit r 1 1 T lit ol I'l Piuviures 
I 111 (onit sit It 1^1 iir and consista of a 

III Ilf It (omtusinn r (who is appointed by 
I til ( o\ II Ol C I it 111 t omitil) and 8 Addi* 

' ti ml Juditiil (oYunii loiei ol whom out at 

1 I t mn t be un wl\oe it ol tlu (onrt or a 
J nil ter or pli ider ol not I ss than lOyian* 

t II lllln 

I siibirltnatt to th Juh nl tomnussIoncx*B 
'(lit ire tlu District ml S ssions Judges 
I (11 1 iiiiiiiib 1 } I hut whom la. lei i s civil and 
crimii 1 Jill I li tion in a (ml amtSehalona 
di til t (oniiiisii g 01 II or more Re vinue dlas 
HI t ill iiMl til! IhIow the Distncd 
lilts sums Jtilgi lousistr of Sub Judges and 

I MuiisiiTs 

I Local Government. 

Muniripil adnuiustiation was first Introdnced 
uiidei the Puiijib Muuieipai Acta and The Muni- 
cipility of Nagpui datea fiom 1864 Seyetal 
reusing Acts extend its aeopr Viewed gen* 
eiiliv muuiripil aclf goveinuunt la conndeted 
to liRve taken root sniicbbfully 7he genend 
basia of the scheme i& the Local Boud 
tor each t ihsii and the Distnet Couneil 
I for each dlstnct Jn Beiar these boibea 
ire called local Boards and DistiletBoaraa. 
Jbe larger towns have mniiicliialities 
A reitiin piouortlon ot the Loeal Board 
members are \Uiago headmen, elected by thtdc 
own class, otben are elected representauves ot 
the mercantdo and trading olaasea and a third 
pioportion, not ezeerdlng | of tbe wta(de. am 
nominated by Oovemment The coatrtltatlon 
of tbe Distxlot OouDcUs M similar, 
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Dis^ot ticAniellB fiave no ffiwer of 
'^ibxitiOQ aqd Local Boards derive thiir funds 
/^'>UottBiedt8 from the District Councils. 

Xhe ol&cora of the District Oouncfls arc 
non-ottlciais, but it is gcncraiiy 
‘foaud ODBveoiimt that the Tahslldar and 
Jfaib Thhslldar ahouM be Chairman and 
;fl^etacy ;ot the Local Boards. ' 

'Hntol education and sanitation arc ainona 
primary objects to whlcli these bodies 
direct their attention anil expouditum on 
famine relief is in the flrst Instance a charge 
. apoa the District Council funds. 

Finance. 

The main sources of Government income in 
the province has always been the laud revenue, 

' but under Mahratta rule many petty imposts 
amre added in all branches of trade and indubtry . 
and life in general. Thus there was a special i 
tax on the marriage of Banias and a tax of,a , 
fourth of the proceeds of the sale of liniises. < 
The scheme of Frovincial linance wa<« intiodue-' 
ed In 1871*72. Special snttlcmeuts under tliis 
system have been necessitated in view of tlie ; 
special eiroumstunccs of the province and the 
recazrenoe of famine, which a few years ago 
caused a severe ecoiK'iuiu strain upon the pni- 
vlnce. The wave of prosperity which lias spicad ' 
oyer the country* in the past 14 yearn, siuee ' 
we end of the previous pciiod, Im more than 
trebled the funds available for the adiuiuistra- 
tk>D, compared with what they were betori' 
the several years of scarcity, and Uk; jiroirress 
of the administration and of expenditari! lias 
bioreased currcsp(>uding!>, M'llhoiit- aiiv iu* 
urease of taxation under proviui’ial heads. 

Public Works. 

The Publie Works Departiniiiit is eonti oiled 
by a Chief Engincur, who is also Secretary lo 
the Oliief Commissioner. Tiieroan; two Siiperin* 
tending Engineers for raad.s and building-, and 
.a third in charge of irrigaiioii. In 18112 a sc- 
' parate division of the I'nbiic Works Depart* 
ment was formed for tlic coiislniction of roadt- ' 
and buildings in the Keiuhitory Stall'I'lie 
expansiou of the department and it., uoik lia:. 

, been one of the most remarkable feaiuics o> 
the administration in tlie imst dc'cade and a 
bait, largely owing to the demands of a jirogies- 
llveage in regard to communicutiiniS and uew 
' buDdlnp. The Irrigation Draiieh of 1 he r. W. 
represents a completely new departure. 
Hr was formerly the accepted view that the 
.irreemiar surhice of the country would make 
wgatldn eanals Impossible and that tlie S. W. 
.monsoon was so regular that it would x*ny 
, .'Iwtter to ^ieve fainiue. than to pi event it. 

Beth eonelu^ns have been rcvci-i-ed. Pick- 
. ad officers Investigated projects for irrigation 

t tbe Irrigation Commission was appointed 
1 and canal and storage works have 
been advanced with vigour. Tlic Taiidula, 
iganga and Hahanadi canal projects are 
v^numgstthe more important schemes. 

. , Police. 

"iniC mltoo force was constituted in Its present 
basic ou the formation of the Provinces, the 
.' whole of Whidi, including the Contomaents and 
m^teh^ltles, Is under oqo force. The 
b eonol to one man per 8 square miles 
%m anhi Vui idperiox officers comprise an 


Inspector-General, vdiose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspcctors-Genetal, tor 
assistance In the administrative control and 
supt!rvi.slon of the ‘Police force. Including the 
Criminal Invc.stlgation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Di'puty Superliitndents 
and snlionlinate officers. Ou three railways 
special Kuilway Police arc employed. A Special 
il-servc. of 486 men is distributed over the 
head-iiuarters of seven districts, for use In 
dealing with annc'd disturbers of the peace 
In wliatcvcr quarter they may appear. The 
men in this reserve ore regularly drilled and 
aiT armed wit h rides. There is a small force of 
.^k'linted Poiiee. The Central Frovincen has 
no rural iioliee ns the term is understood In 
othi'i pulls of inilia. The village watrh- 
nuin IS the siilxirdinate of the village headman 
anil not a polii-e offieiai and It is' considered 
very ' feiruiile iu maintain his position in (his 
re-ijiert. 

Education. 

The odiieniicinal department was constf- 
tiited ill 1862 )iu(l the seliriuc then drawn Up 
h.v inimiiic'il tin- basis of the system of public 
olueaiioii to tin* pvesent day. The leading 
principles arc that the department should 
cuiiieiit it.self with the direct, management of 
colicgi-b and hh'liur stcoudary schools, the 
t.rainiDU of teaele.-rs anil iuspcctiou in work 
in i-iii III uie:is. The maintenance, of rural Bcboola 
shoiilii as iar as jHisHihle be left to the loc^ 
aiitlioMlies, iveiy ericourngement should be 
given to private pliilani.hropy%nd no Govern- 
ineiic pe.lioolh .should be founded where there 
i‘\'i'te(l a sufficient, number of institutions cap* 
alile. witli ilic iissistaiice of tlio State, of sup* 
plvinu t.li(! local (iemuiid for Instruction. At 
ilie la-ad of llie l)i;p:irl.ment is the Director 
of Fuiilie Instriiciioi), who has a staff of Ihspee* 
irirs .mil Insni elr-ssts for girls schools. All 
tli<'s-f appoiiihucnls are iiicIuiU-d in the Iiidlan 
Kdiic.Uiuiiul ,Si rviec. An Agency InspeotoX 
siipeviisi-. till- si liools ol the Feudatory Btates. 
Till' iirovinei’ li.-i' lUe colleges: the lioheirtsem 
ami 'ir.iiniii!' Collegi.s at Jubbulixirc, and Gm 
yforvls ami lli lop (VilK-ges and the 'Victoria 
(\illcgi of Sci-iicrid Magpur. The Agricultuml 
Dci 'ii’lini iit niainlaiuH an Agricultural GoU^ 
at Nagjnir. Tiic Colleges ore affliiatpd to 
\llaliah.ul llii'iM rsity, but a demand lus ariaoo 
fora loc;il Uiuvcraily. 

\fter much T'O'llminary discussion, a com* 
luKtci- was appointed iu July, 1914, to 
a sclieiuc ** which sliall jirovidi; for a University 
of till' tiaehing t.y}H‘ at Nagpur, or in its |m* 
meiliiitc m'j'.;libourhood, and for tile afflUfition 
to tills mitml Institution of ooHeges situated 
I ill otlier places in the C. P. and Berar,** The 
i comuiitlee in tiicix report, issued In 1915, 

[ proiKised a University presenting some of the 
I features of an affiliiitJug University but possesMd 
i of functions and endowed with respmuilblttiffis 
which transcend the scope of those unlveist^ 
III India which conform to that type, ** fot 
(soys thu report)lt willnotonly be an eaAmlnl&g 
blit a teaefUng oiiiverbity, and its teaci^g 
activities will not be limited to the piovlilOB of 
courses of iustructlqn fot poeigtadnate degr^, 

' but will embrace several departments of sludy 
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Ib the lower eonnea. The iliifen.'nce, 

however, betwepn the • aiiivcrslty which wc 
propose and extaUng u niversKit-b wlJl lie in ttu 
otoser oilatio.is of the former with its ouubti> 
tuont colleges. A.unoniliiK to our scheme, th< 

Unlveiaity will exercise an eifective coutml 
over the teaching and discipline of ail 
Institotlons which come witain its jurisdiction. 

For It is uuty by exercising euntrol ovi-r its 
aaapani'ntp.irtsthiittiu‘ (J.iivcrsities can main¬ 
tain a high standard of mural and iiit'lk'idmal 
endeavottr, and create traditions wlilch wii; 
make themselves felt in tlie development of 
the Frovinees as a whole.** 

Tne co n mttcesaid: "The University which H^naui 

we propose will posHess powers wlddi will ' ;^l"/''al iim-ds, and do not aim at provldlnB 
entitle it to a high place in the administrative ■ !"** university standard. It will bo 
maaUuory of the Provinces. But iwl-nlnibtja-! ^teniand tor higher ooawes 

tlve autonomy involves a certain measurt' of ' 'y” .J”‘>tify the cstablishinent of Fhooltlcs In 
diiaucial independimct', and we have made i nnd buglneerlng," 

proposals acoorJiiigly. It is true tJe.it the; Until reonit veara the 

University will be inilnly dep ndent on tin- j primary or scTOndary, was ^tisfl^^ by**few 
Govoriuaant for ttnanclal support. Apart fHiin institutions in tlie larger towns while In ifH 
fees, the University at ar=,t at any mte will j whole of the rural disSlrts JriLy Xitton 
Imvo^no resources of Iteown. Jtut wc (miift-ss | had to be pnased on an apatK MdwS 

smrK'P0P“«ft«on- The nw 
tl.If in recent years has quiciroaed 

""P’’®''®** facilities have responded ao- 
uwdingly Special grants from tlie Govei^ 
oamneiiB ooiiwwii. oi wnicu it, is a snanumider . m'‘nt ot Indl.i budget surpluses in recent Veara 
^th a scat on the Board of l)irecl<irs rather | have largely been devoted to asslstinir tha 
than as a servant tu wliivit H. in.iL-. u i-f..i.. ' Di^triel. Omn.nii. i,. «ie 


oonr«Tn r »‘W«ttmd ‘that ike Uiaversfty shall 
Mntaiii, at its Inorpthm, FacuKles of 'Arts 

o/ aifu* “y®**®**®™ subordinate to the lenity 
considered the aneAiJm m 
•stabl.shing a Faculty of AgrJe^i^^ in 
necessity 

ftemrtment Of AgrioiUtuie feels of pSSTa 
policy for some years to oMa^ith 
regard to a^Jcnltnral education, we feel that 
be inadvisable at the present ludotnre 
University should make 
i instruction in tills’^brandi 

^htwia, they are designed to meet cer tain 
fJill* uwds, and do not aim at providing 

fSlIlrsi'S of a HlilVersft.V afiumlnwl T4. _ 


— -- - - — .... ...ii nn 

to a desire to see it vestocl with n.iaiicial eontiol 
over tile graiit whioh it n’ci ives Iroin liovcrii- 
in«nt as well as over its otiicr rec'iiits. If we 
may be permitted to employ a simile, tJm Gov- 
erament should regard tlie ITuivendty iit, a 
bUiinesB ooncerii, of which it is a sltandmldei 


l^n as a servant tu wlio'it it ni;ik-s <:■ rtain 
pay-amts, the disposal of ivhicti mubt be (Jiecki-d 
. traqacntly and^n detail. 

■ "We ceconamd that tlie .administration 
' ' of the 0 Ilversity be vested in a r,hiiiie.ellor. 
. Ylon-O.'iincellor, S-natc and Syudleate. The 
Chief Oo n nisslonnr of the Provinw will he tin- 
4, OasncellOT. Pae Fice-Chancellor will be an 
honorary oideer no uinated by the Oli.iiiee|lMr 
‘ The Smato will bo the supreme aiithnrilv' 

' subjeob to the gmoral control of the Govern- 
- meat. It will be a body of 75 mo-nb-m, con- 
' elsting partly of repros-mtatlvi-s of Goveniinenf 

.a..,. 1 •a.al.lt— —_- o 


riNtrie,. OouneiK"to ovemkT th “r a^arS 
: of primary school building. District ^nndbiSi 
tbclr zeal for education to 
t^Iy^d^toeir development 

Medical. 

The medical and sanitary services of the 
jirovince arc nwiK-etively controlled by m 
liispoctor-General of Civil Uospltals and a 
ham arv Coniiiiissioner. The meSical demrt. 
inciii lias piTigrcssTid along comparatively 
bnes. A striking advan^ hM 


vmss.'ISi' 0f V-..«* ........... a> T w«at 

OltnOtiUor. T.tn 3viidic.ati> will be the execii- 
tlve of the U'llversity, and will consist of the 
Ylce-Oiiinopllor, the Director of Public Instrnc- 
tloi, a namb'T of the Smate iinmin.ated by the 
Oha'iOJlIor, four Principals of r.o||eges, the 
OeiiB of the FiOUltb's, and three >nr>inbers 
Bloated by the Smate from among their own 
Uttahnr, ot whom not nire yvin one shall be a 
mo aber of bh f t mching daH. The Chancellor's 
no at leo on the dyiidic.ite should be a person 
pa (8 ’Sssd of ta loral il nl ditrit.lve exp(.fi(.ii(jp_ 
In b Jth th'Tse ho lies the mombersof the teaching 
Stan will predominate. 

** After oursfal OTslleratlon, we have arrived 
at Jih* oaelision fc'iit a 'iilvrslty poss-'esing 
the wlv tdal ilstratlve md ediicitional powers 
wiloh ws prop MO must be governed by a body 
in vtloh prot'SBioail md “xpert opinion will 
PcBlialistc. This wo think we have secured 
by living the m'nbors of tlie teaching staff 
, a prJdo alnsat vidoe In the ooiinsels of the 
Uaivieralty, 


opened in 1880 and accommodating 95 £ 
iwticiits; the Lady l>ufTi>riD UospttaJ al Xasnur 
and thej^rfidy Kltrin Hospital at Jubbulp^y 
these la“t tvo being for women aud containing 
to 'i ther nceommoilatlon for 73 In-patients. The 
pmvincc has one lunatic asylum at Nagpur, 
yacefiialioti is ciiminiltinry In some Uuniciiml 
towns to which the Vaccination Act Itas bim 
extcmled. ih administration in lOlSsanctlo^ 

, th- op iiing of pi'rtpatetlc dispensaries in no. 

I healthy an as. 

I Administration. 

CoMiaissioBsr, Sir B. Bobertson, X.(k8Jj 
l-O-s** u.P., apptd. 8rd Aug. 

Pertoml AstUtent, Capt. p. H. nha ippton 
Bon'ble CeoU Upton* 

««aco«d SecrOaiy, The Hon'ble Mr. B. a Gonmn. 

JvVaSa * 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The Horth-Wc»t Frontier Province, fts its 
Heme denotes, Is situated on ttio nurtli-wcst 
frontier of the Indian l^mpirc. it is in form 
no irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by nnd iwiy generally br 
described as tin* tnict of <'oiintry, north of 
Baluchistan, lying bi-taccn the liulns and 
the Durand boumlaiy line «vith Afglinnistan. 
To Uie north it extends to the inoiintaius of 
the Hindu Knsli. I''n)ni this range a long 
broken line of inountalns runs alnrosL <lue south, 
dlvl^ng the province from, Afghunislan, until 
the Sulairmui Jiange evcidnally cIom-s the 
south of the Province from Jhilnchi.strtu. 'I’hc 
greatest lengtJi of the province 1-^ 4i»* uiiles. 
Its greatest breadth 2,70 miles and its 1.olut 
area about S9,0(10 square milin. 'I'lie terri¬ 
tory falls into three main geognipliieal 
tions: the Cis-lndus di.sti-iet ol llaxara; ilie 
narrow strip between the Indus and the llilln, 
containing tire Districts of Periiawar, Ixohat, 
Bauu and Dera Ismail Kliaii, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those ■district>s ainJ the border line oT 
Afglianistan. Hazara and the four dist.riei,. 
in the second divi'-ion eoulaiu Id.IIS square 
miles. The mountain regions, norih :iiid west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the poli¬ 
tical ooutrol of the ('hleC tlummissloiier in his 
capacity as Agent to the (iovernor-tleneral. 
The area of tliis tract is roughly stpi.-ire 

miles and in it are situated, froin nonh lo south, 
the political '’agencies sevenilly Kiiouu us 
the fibdakand, Khyber, Xurraiu, J'oehi .and 
Wana Agcncioi'. .Bach of the l)••Illlty Coin- 
mlssionerB of the five admi>ii'i1.i'ti'.i di.drieiu 
is responsible for the inanagemeiii of poliiie.ii 
relations with certain tribes or of Uie 

tribes aciO|P the frontier. lew hundissi 
U^ea of the twms-border 'I’errihirv aie iiitt'r- 
nally administered by the Poliieal .\cents, 
bpt the bnIk"Of the traii''-l)ordi'r |l•l|lll!alll■!l 
k free from any Infrornal intei teienee. s(t long 
as offences arc not committed ami so to'u; a- 
the tribes observe tlio eonditiou- ou wiiicli 
allowances are paid to many of lin-m. 

The area of the Frovinro is a little moic than 
half that of Bombay (exeiuding Sind and .\<lcii> 
and amounts to more than three-lift I is of llie 
itse of England without Wales. 'I’he deii'ilty 
of population throughout the Provmee equai.s 
BB persons to a square mile, l>ut in tfie more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
Is muoh greater. In tlie Uiizura District tliere 
are S07 persons to a sqiinrc mile and in the 
tmiB-lndus plaius tract tlie number is 152. 
The key to the history of the. people of the 
N.-W.. F. P. lies In the recognition of the fact, 
that the valley of Peshawar was always more 
dosely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India,' though in pre-Mahu- 
medan times Its population was mainly Inrikm 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
come the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in B.C. 327,' then tlie invasions of 
the Sakas, and ol the White Huns, and later, 
the two groat waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
l»st came the Bikh invasion, beginning in 
1618. The nwntier ToiTitory was annexed 
iQr the British in 1849 and placed under the 
ooutrol of the Punjab Ctovemmeut. PiegneDt 


warfare occurred witii the border tiiheOi«btit 
BiuG.o the conclusion of peace- -trith thO' 
in 1898, the whole borddr has been undlstnrbed 
except for the expedition against the;'Zakka. 
Hhel Afridls in 1908 and the rec^ blockade , 
Mohmaud of 1918-17 and -Wiulriataa Expedlticm 
ol 1917. , 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
iliQ Pimjab was frequently discussed, with the 
double object of securing closer and more Im* 
mediate control and supervision of the Fnm* 
tier by tlie Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier otficiale as would tend to the esta* 
biiilimeut of improved relations between the 
local Itrif-isb representatives -and the tndepen> 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventiudl^ 
lemoved from the control of the Fonjab ad* 
mhdst ration in 1901. To* it was added the 
politiival charge of Dir, Swat and Chitial, the 
-PoliUeal Agent of which bad never been sub- 
ordlnalc to the Punjab. The new Provine^ 
w.'ti' constituted under a Chief ComndationeiT 
and Agent to the Governor-General, wltii head* 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct oommunioa* 
tioii with Ifie G6vernnie.ut of India in the Foreign 
Di'jiartmiuit. In political questions there 
is no intermediary between the Cffiiet Commla* 
sioner and tlie local otficer; an anangement, 
(Ir<,igneil to secure both prompt dispo^ of 
references and the ntJlibation of the export 
kiun^ ledge of Iroutier eonditiouB for whlob 
lli ;2 Jicad of the adminisitaliou is select^. 

The People. 

Tlie total ixipiilatioii of the N.-W.F.P.,<1911) 
IS 3,819,(127, made up as follows 

nazara. 608,028 

Trans-Indus Districts. 1,693,905 

Trans-Border Area .. .. l,e22,0M 

This last, figure is estimated. There are only 
025't( females pec 1,000 males in the towns and 
(Hhi females per 1.000 males in rural areas, 
rills di.-*i>ioportion of tlie soixes cannot at pre¬ 
sent be explained in the JS.-W.F.P. any more 
tliiiri in otlier parts of Northern India, where 
it iitio appears. The discrepant is greater 
here th.m m any otlu-r Province of liulia. There 
is no gmnnd fur believing that the nedeet of 
guts in inhiney has any effect in cauflmg. the 
piienomimon. On tJie other hand, tiie femalU- 
popnlation lins to face many trials wldoh 'ace • 

, unknown to men. The evUs of unsklfied mid*' 
wifety and cany marriage are amoim tbCHL' 
Both tiic liirlii and death-rates of the Pro-rinoe 
; urn abiioinialiy iow. The birth rate iu tte 
. administei i-d districts, according to tiie lafi 
, iiMiilabJe oiUeial reports, is 33'1 and the death* 
rate 33*3. There were 122*5 male bhtiis for 
every 100 females. It is recognised that la 
tliis matter, and in regard to ptypni g tl op 
geiierailv, the registration of femaus muy 
bp defective, inasmuch as the Patbaa, fOc 
whatever reasons, regards the btrih h'' 
daughter as a misfortune, the less 8(^,«hDQ£'> 
which Uie better. The population ht.iuitii* '■ 
rally increasing, but emlffcation rodwiM tiss - 
net result. ' . 

The dominant language of tha PUpti^aa li' 
Pashtu and the populathm oontirilur^>siB 9 iBnA. 
lingual strata. 'The most Jmportaut-.VBiBncgM'' 
of the pemulation, both nameciosj]^ .few;' 
WMial poutloo, M8 tiie Patiwiis. / .PM « 
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Iwga stoporUoD of tbe land in die ad* 
= WitlBcered dutifcte and are the ruling race, 
fif the Mbal Area to the west. There is a long 
, ffitot Fatban, Baludb.^ Kajput and other tribal 
.’wvlf^na. Ghtrkhas have recently settled In the 
.WMTlnce. The Mahomedan tribes constltntc 
.almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
(jo only 6 per oent. of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. Tbe occupational cleavage of 
(fte population confusca ethnical divisions. 

tender the North-West Frontier Province 
' Law and Justice R^ulation of 1901; custom 

S bVOTis idti,questions regarding suect'ssions, 
etcotbal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
ntopertv of women, dower, wills, gift.s, parli- 
fions, umlly relations such os adoption and 
guarolanship, and religious usages and histi- 
tnttons, pro^dded that the custom bo not eon- 
tmry to Justice, equity or good consciouco. 
In th ese matters the. Maliomedan or Him In law 
Is lulled onl> in the absence of special custom. 

Climate, Flora and Fauna. 

The climatic conditions of ihe N.-W.P.P., 
which Is mainly the moiintaiiious n'gion, 
tnoludes the Peshawar Valley and the riveraim* 
tracts of the Indus in Dcru Khan i>is- 

fcriot, are estrctnoly divcrsillcd. 'J'lic iiillcr 
district is one of the hottest areas of tlie li,diaii 
continent, while on the mountain ranges iiic 
■ Weather is temi>oraie hk summer arul iiiten‘iciy 
cold in winter. Tlte air is geneiaily dry and 
fee the annual ranges of tempcriiturc me 
fiently very large, I’iie Province has 
wet seaeons, one the S.-W. Monsoon »cason. 
^en moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and tlio Cay of Bengal: 


Istragh Feah (18,000 ft.), Sachin Peak 22.041 
rt.), Tiricb Mir (25,426 ft.), all in the Hfaida 
Kush, on the northern border of Cbitral Agency. 

Trade and Occupations. 

Tlie population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Province is 
practically witliout manufactures. Tliero is 
no euii.-Udciuble surplus of commercial pro* 
ducts for export. Any commercial' importance 
wiilch the province possessas it owes to the 
fact iliat it lies across the great trade routes 
W'hicli connect the trans-border tribal terri¬ 
tories and tlic maris of Afglianistan and Con* 
tral .A*ia witli India, but the iiilliieiico of rail- 
ivnys >< diiuiiiisfiiiig the importance of these 
trailing interests. The travelling traders (or 
Powiiidaiss) firini thn tmi.s-honticr area have 
r.]ways 'uirsucd their wanderings into India 
ai'ii iioi , iii’iN-.-iil of doing their trading In 
town iM'itr till! iiorder, carry it by train to tbs 
I'.'rge eiiics in India. Priecs of agricuituial 
proiiiiee lia\e in recent years been high, but 
I lie agiicullurists, owing to the poverty of the 
nieatis nf (■(eiiiiiniiieulioii, iiave to some extent 
Im'i'ii di-|)ri\ed of access to Indian markets and 
biivf Hii-K'ioie lift'll niiulile to pixiilt by the ratm 
pii \;iiliiig. On (hendier hiiini, higli prices are a 
iiardsliip to tlio ii<it:-ngneiilturti.I claascs. The 
e((fi-t» of reeent extensiuiis of irrigation have 
hffii importaiit. l.,arid tenures are generally 
the Siinif in (lie Britinh a(lininisl.ered districts 
as ill I he Ibinj.'ib. Tiie cultivated area of tbe 
I:im! iuiioiiiit.s to 112 percent, and uncultivajted 
to (*S per foiil. • 

'I'hc work of civjiisuition is now making 
sif.idv iiroffress. lU'iations with the tribes 


U o^er in v^ter, when stiirms (mm” jlesopo- ' •medical 

? tamla, Pennn and the Caspian Districis biing ' r'ii. f he-i wfii lastly extended, police adnil- 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both source-relormcd and the desire 
Of supply arc precarious and not jnfi-cquontlv l>eople for ejiiealioii liiis boon judiciously 
either the winter or the summer minfiill fnil- s P-Vinpathetieil y fostered. In the Bff- 
rimost entirely. The foilowing desciiption i .hdnets JO per cent, males 

of the Daman, the hlgli ground above tlio Indus. | ^ I*''' ‘■••iit. [fiiiales. of tlie total population 

■trstchino across Dora Ismail k'li.m to the . -w relumed le. IK. rates, llie figures .ftw 


■tretebinq across Dora Jsmail Khan to tin 
mountalus on the west, occurs in iiu aerount i 
written some years ago by Captain Cro-t- i 
wsite: “Men drink once a day and tlie ciitlle j 
STSiy second day. Washing i.s an impoiMbif . 
luxury. ... It is po.s-Ib]e in the hot | 
WMther to ride thirty miles and neither hear i 
‘a ^ bark nor sec the smoko of a singln fire." ; 
Wfla the exception of the 'Kimliar liiver, in , 
Hakaro, which flows Into the Jhcliim, the 
” Whole territory drains into the Indus, 'i'lie 
^ flam of the Province varies from the sltfiibln- 
- Wmgle of the south-pastem plains to barren 
HDa, pine forests and fertile mountain railoys. 
.Tigers used to abound in the forests bul are 
now quite extinct; leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
locals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bear. 

' doer and monkeys are found ; a great variety 
of Jjtab Is caught (d the Indus. 

mountain scenery is often magnificent. 
TiiO'.'frontier ranges contain many notable 
uf whlrh the following are the pnncipal: 

_ TiUbt*l-Sttlalnian, Sulalman Itoiige, in Lera 
Eltto, 11,292 feet. 

tiiia], Bulaiman Bongo, in Mahaud' Wa* 
11,688 feet. 

'^twHa Baso^ the Safiid Hob, in the Hurrom 
AtteOifiy, i'6,02l feet.. 

sn FhsJts of the nimalayos, in tbe Ha> 
ftVWW to |f,700 feet, 


figures Ibt 

:ii;ili-» d.'iiotc a verv nan'ow dilluaion of edtt* 
cation even ter Jinliu. Tliose for females are 
nut iiolalily low', liiil ti.ey arc largely affected 
by the liigli liti'iney amongst Sikh w'omen, of 
wiioni 1:5 •;! pi-i- cent, are returned as literate. 
'I'iic iiiaugtirai.Ioji of ii sy.-tcin of light railways 
throinrhout. flic I'lovince, ajiart from all con- 
-idcruliuiis of i^trategy, must materially Im* 
proM* the condition of the people and mao by 
that in.-a'iS slieirithcn the hold of the adnu* 
iii-’i<uioii o\er fiiem. The great engineering 
jiiojcet of the Bjiper Swat lUver-Canal, which 
wa^ completed in IC14, and the lesser work 
of tiie Paharpnr Ciaiial, also completed a year 
or two ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. There bias arisen 
in recent years the difficult question of the 
inipnriation of tbousatid" .of rifles from tbe 
Persian Gulf. Etaboriite measures were taken 
to stamp out the traffic, under the direction cA 
the Naval Commander-In-Chief in tbe Bast 
Tndii's ; and with the tardy consent of Fiance 
an agreement was made with the SuM^ (rf 
Muscat, to stop the trado in arms from that 
place, Muscat Having been tbe entrepot for cbe 
traffic. 

Administration. 

Tlie adminLstration of the North-West 
Frontier Province Is conducted by the Chief 
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Oomnunlooet and Aeent to the Oovprnur* 
Qooeral In Couneil. Hte staff consists of— 

* (1) OiBcen of the' PolitiRiil Oepaitmont of 
the Government of India. 

(2) Members of the Provincial Civil Service. 
(8) Meiubens of the .Subor(lin.at« Civil Service. 

(4) 8uperint(‘U(lent« and Assistant Supcr- 
iotondents of l^ollce. 

(5) OlBccrs recruited for the service of de- 
partiincnts reqnirinjff special knowledge— 
llilltia, Gitiriimcring, Kdncalion, Mcdivme 
and Forestry, 

The cadre posts reserved for officc,-B coming 
OOder the tlrst head above arc:— 

r Chief Commissioner A 
Auc'iit to the Uuv- 
enior-ireiicral 
' Secietary 

Assistant ii(X‘n‘tar)' 5 
Personal Assistant 
Beveniie Ooiriinis- 
siotHT and Itevemic 
Administration. Secretary 

Itcsidc-nt in Waziiislaii.^. 1 
l>eputy Cumirua' j 

siunccs .. ( 

Political Agents .. r> i i2 
Dist riel J udges .. 2 * 


High Court and 
Divislonui 
Judges. 


I Assistant Coinmis-') 

I siuhiTs ainl tssKt- > lit 
L ant Piilitleal Agents J 

i 'Onc .T udicial Coni mis- 'i 
sioiier. f 

Two Divisional andl :i 
Si'Hsiotia .1 uilgns. ) 


Divisional and 
Si'Hsiotia .1 uilgns. 

The districts under the Deputy Coininis- 
donors are divided into froin«two to live sub- 
eoUeotorates, in charge of tahsildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil mid revenue 
powers, and are assisted by luiib-Dihsildiirs, 
who exorcise only criminal and reveinn powers. 
Borne sub'divlsions arc in charge of A^si-,t.ani 
or Extra Aasistani Coinndssioiiers. 'i'hc vil¬ 
lage community churacteristir of some parts 
of India is not indigenous unioiig flic I'atlituis. 
Its place a» a social unit is to some extent taken 
by toe tribe, wliich is lield togetiicr hy the ties 
of ktnslilp and aiieicut ancestry, real or imagi¬ 
nary, Modem municipal local goicrninout 
haa been intniduccd in the towns. Tliere are 
also district boards. Tlic district is the unit 
tor police, medical and educational adiuinis* 
tratlon and the ordinary stall liicluvlcs a Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon 
who is also the Saperintcintent of Jail and a 
Uistriot Inspector of Schools. Tlie Province 
Jarms a single educational circle and only pos¬ 
sesses one forest division, that of Unxara. Tliere 
are lour divisions of the lioads and Building 
Braoeb of the Public Works Department, 
each uuder au Executive Engineer. The 
Irrigntion Department of tiie P. \V. D is in 
charge of a Cliicf Engineer, Irrigation, 
who is also eji-offieio Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner. The admiidstratioo of tlic 
civil jwlice force of the districts is vested in 
m inspector-Gcnerai. There Is a special 
force of I'ronticr CoO'irabiilary. The revenue 
wd penditurc of the Province are wholly 
^ imperial. Of the Agencies only £anram opa 


loebi Valley pay land revenoe to the Britiab 
Government. The revenae admialatratloa o( 
all five administered dtatrtets is eonlxoUeil' 
by the Revenue Commissioner. For -the ad« 
ministration of civil and criminal lustlce tltere 
are two Civil and Sesstons dlvirions, each 
presided over by a Divisional and Sessions 
<Tndge. The Judicial Commissioner Is the' 
ciintmlling authority In the Judicial branch 
of tlip administration, and his Court Is the 
idghest criminal and appellate tribunal in 
Province. The principal officers in the pn^nt 
Administration are:— 

Agent to the. Governor GnmtA awl Chief Commie- 
etoner, Tlic Hon'bic Sir George Booa-E.eppel, 
u.c.T.n., K.C.S.T., (assumed charge, 4th Jane 
lft08). 

Iteieblent JVmiriglan, The Hon’Me BIr John 
Dmald. K.c.i.it., o.s.l. 

JiiilU‘ial Commiesioner, W. P. Barton, 0.1.1., 
i.e.s. 

Revemte Secretary, Licut.-Col. D. B. Blake* 
■wav, l.A. 

Seerelory to Chief Commissioner, B. H. Kealy, 

l.l’.S. 

JU ilil iry Secreiary to Chief CommisaionBr, Xleut. 
Col. «. J. Davi.^, D.s.o. 

A KHixtaul Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Majca 
W. A. thir-tin. 

AKHiKiaiU Pinatuiial Secretary to Chief Commie- 
aiauA'r, ll'ni .Slimier Singh, 

In'tiU'i Personal Assistant to Chief Commissioner, 
IM iililar Moghal Ikiz Khan, 1.0 H. 

Intpeclttof OJififr Frontier Corps, Lleut.-Col. 

.1. S. K mliiill, I.A. . 

Secretary. Public l^or^*8 DepartmerU, Bvildinge 
and ttomls liranch. Col. il. \,D. Fraser, a.n. 
Seeretary, Pitidie- Works Deporttnent, Irrigation 
Uraneh, P. W. Came. 

Chief Medical Officer, Lient.-Col. T. W. Irvine, 

l.M.S. 

Inspector-General of Pidiee, H. A. Close, a.l.n. 
Voiitmndunt, Frontier (7ufts0t&ufart/, B. C, Boyle. 
DireHor of Public, iastruction, t'. IS. W. Jones, 
M. A. 

Superintendent, Archaalogicttl Survey, Pandit 
V. N.itt'sa Aiyar. 

Dieiswiinl and Sessione Judges, Llont.-Col. C. 
P. Miiieliln, n.s.o., I.A., (Dcrajat), F P. 
it - 111111 . i.c s. {P< sliawar). 

Vice President, Prociuctal Recruiting Board and 
Sjiceiai Recruiting Officer, S. £. Pcan, 

C.I.K. 

Poldieal Agents. 

Major \V. J. Keen, c.i.R., I.A., Dir, Swat and 
CItilrul. 

Nawab Sir Sahlbsada Abdul Qalytim, w-ti -t-'B, . 
Khyh' r. 

\Taior It, Damtt, i.A., Tochi. 

Major <J. F. W. Anson, i.a., Kurram. 

J. A. O. l<'it;z]]atrii‘k, O.I.S., AYaua. 

Deputy Commiasionen. 
n. E. Bolton, O.I.E.. I.C.S., Peshawar, 

C. Latimer, i.a.s.. Dcra Limall Khan. 

Major C. U. Crosthwaite, Bauntt. 

T. 13. Oop<-land, I.O.S., Kohat. 

J. H. B. Fraser, 1. c 8., Hazara. 

Former Chief Commieeioner, 

Ueut,-Col. Sir Harold Deane, K« 0 .S,I rPied Ttil 

July 1908. ’ . ^ 
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Assam. 


' 'Slfhe Provtnoe of Ai«^, A1,6A2 sqaarp milet> 
IQ,' area, inrludes the Assam Valley DIvipion, 
tiia Sorma Valley and Hills Divisicin and iti« 
State of Manipur. It oww its iniiiortanRe to 
iSmtiwtlbii on the nnrih-eust frontier of India, 
tt Is surrounded by nionntaiiious ranKes on 
three sides while on the fourth (the west) lies 
the Province of Beorpii on to the plains of 
which debonch the two valleys of the Ttrahnia- 
pntia and the Hurma which form tin* plains 
Of Assam. These two \alleys arc separated 
from each other by the Assam Itangc, which 
westward from the hills on the eastern 


ler. 

Population. 

The total population of the province in 1911 
was 7,050,857, of whom 1} iniliions were .Ma- 
homedans, aiiUinns Hind us oiui If millioii> 
Anlmlsts. 40 per cent, of the population 
speak DeniraU, 22 per cent, spchk Assamese : 
Other ianmiapes spoken in the province are 
Hindi, Uriya and a Rreat variety of lanKiiaees 
claMlfled under the general heading of the 
Tiheto-Chinese languages. Owing to tiie great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 115, which, compared with 
uiat of moat other parts of India, is low, but is 
mure than dnnhie that of Burma. 

Agricultural Products. 

has agricullurai advantages fur which it 
Mild be diflicult to And a parallel in anv part 
,Jlf> India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys¬ 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Bice Is the staple fond crop, about 4 niiiMon 
acres being devoted to this crop. In 101.'>-16 
the outturn of rice w'aa tons. Except 

Sa the Himalayan Terai irrigation is iiunrccs* 
BOiy. Jute and tea are ttie most important 
craps grown for export; Uie an*a under jiitc 
being generally about 40,000 oeres, that under 
tea about 376,000 acres. In 1016 the total 
number of tea gardens was 770, the production 
being estimated at 245,385,020 lbs. Wheat 
and tobacco are also grown and about 30 square 
miles are devoted to sugarcane. The total area 
of * reserv^ ’ forest is about 4,007 square miles 
and the unclassilled state forests cover about 
18,009 square miles. 

Meteorological Conditions. 
i Xatnfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 98 to 124 bicbes. The maximum is readied 
1st Cheirapunji In the Kbasi Hills, which is 
One of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 46S Inches. The temperature 
taD|re4 from 69* at Sibsagar in January to 84* 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severitv 
hsve taken place, by far the worst being tluit 
whteh occurred in 1807. 

Land Tenures. 

of Uic actual cultivators of the soil 
teually h&id direct from the State, and the 
area of land on which rent is paid is lncon.>«i- 
detabie. A large part of Goalpura and of the 
more densely populated portions of 8ylhet 
was however •^ineluded in the permanent settie- 
temdi of £eng^; and the system of laud tenure 

a Caehar, and the ezIsteDee of large estates 
prlvUe^ rates of revenue In Eamrup have 
tflumd to piodnee a tenant blaas whlid> at the 


1901 census amounted to more tlian one«th!rd 
of the total number of persons supported by 
iignculture. In the 1911 census a very marked 
increase in tenancy throughout the Province 
is shown. 

The Assam Lalionr and Entlgration (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill was iiassed on the 24th March 1916. 
The .4fit carri'S with it the abolition of the 
ree.rnitiiig coi traiiur and the creation of 
l^aboiir Bureau lo supervise rcerultiiig. 

Mines and Minerals. 

Tlie only minerals in Assam worked on' 

! a eonimereial sealc are coai, limestone and 
■ jietrolci” \ oil. Tlic most extensive coal nice- 
siir<-s are in llie Nuga Iliiis district, where 
abnul 310.(100 tons are niisi'il annually and 
uwd mainly by tlw river steamorR. IJn'Cstone 
IS quarried in the Kluisi and Jaintia Hills, In 
S>lhit, .and in the (lure hills. Fctrolcnm 
is woi ked only in Lakiinpnr. 

I An aeeonnt of the petrnl(>nm occurrences 
! in Arsam was ren-nliy publisliod in the nie- 
’ fiioirs of the Geologicul Survey of India. It 
’ slaU-H tliat the pctiolcuiii localltira in this 
I province are coiirincsl to a curved belt of eonntry 
along th<> liasins of the Braliniaputra and 
Surma. This bell is troeeabic over a distance 
' of some 800 miles from N.E. AsMm through 
I Kaeliar and Chilagoiig to tlie Arakan coast, 

, where il lias u 8..S.E. Ireiid. It Is roughly 
, eoricentric will) tlie trend of the Burmese 
: oil belt tlie distance between the two varying 
' from 70 to 15U iiiili«. 

Manufactores and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured in the A««am Valley, 
the weaving |>eirig done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is alMi largely practised 
hy tlie women, and almost every house 
coiiiains a loom; the cloth Is being gra- 
(juaily displaced hy imported goods of finer 
texture and colo'ir. Boat building, brass and 
metal and <>art hen wares, tea maiiulketure and 
liinesti lie hiiniiiig are the other Industries 
apart, from agriculture, which itself employs 
ationt 84 per cent, of tlie ponulation. Assam 
carries on a coiisidorable trade With the ad¬ 
joining fori igii tribe'-and (Xiuntrles. nic total 
valtii 01 imports during 1017-18 was Bh. 

! :igaiii'l J{'. J0,0.'»,I24, in the previous 

I Vi nr. the incri-ii-e hiiiig Jb . 5,84,701, or 53*4 
pi r eeiit. 'I'lu total exports amountid to 
JR,-. 16..'>l,0r)2, agaimt Ki-. 0,3.3,014, in the 
preciiling yiar, an inert ai-i oJ B'-. 7 21,2.38 or 
77" 2 pc r Cl nt. The total trade with Bhutan was 
I Axiliini at ll*-. 26,50,200 in the year under 
r< vii v 111 - agaim-t 18,40,734, in the previous 
1 yuir. nil incruise ol lb. 8,09,566, or 43'9 p<'r 
‘ Cent. i*. due ebb fly to the Inclusion ol tbe trade 
rigixtcrid nt Tainbulpur, which was omltt<d 
ill the two previous yi-ars as being of doubtful 
com’ctness. 

Communications. 

The trade of Assam is chiefly carried by 
river, but increasing use is being made of 
the Assam Bengal Uailway which runs from 
the port of Chittaiping to Sllcbar at tbe eastoni ' 
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•nd of tbe Surma Vidley. A branch of that Itna 
■ nuu aioug tije south of the Aasam Valley from 
-.Oaahiti to Tiusuuia, u station on the Dibra* 
Sadlya Hallway, and n> cuunoctod with tho 
.Sunua VailC} biaucti by a line iliut pierces 
the Horth Uaclmr the points of junction 
; belDg Luuidiug iti ttin northern and Hadarpar 
lit the soutliem vuiliy. 'i'lic Eastern Jtengal 
State Kailway connects Assam witli the Kengul 
wstem via tin* vnllry nt the Itratiuiaputra. 
The excclieiic'f of its water communication 
makes Assanj less dcpcridi'ut upnrr n)aJs than 
Other parts of India; hut in n'cont years the . 
toad syst^un has hccti developed and tlierc is i 
a trank mad Uiroufjh the whuic iuntdii of the | 

, firahmaputra Valley and uu excellent road r 
from Gauhati to Hhiliong. A lar^c licet oi 
steamers maiutiiiiied by tiic ln<lia U<'iic'ral I 
Steam Navigation Company and I.I 10 ftivcTs 
Steam Navigation Company jilu's on ilie jivers 
of both valleys. A daily service of pa\?ciiger 
boats runs from Qoaiuiuio to Xiibnigarli. 

Finance. 

dross receipts ro^e in IT lioi.i Jls 

i,79,654doili the jM'e\ioin .V iH if> It 1 ! 

while the grO'S cxp iiditiii'i u'll •lo'ii Ki.' 

l,67,6i>,40>> to dls. IjihjJO.Mi):;. iiuiMiiv-hil , 
account oiKtied w'itii a iw'.it.ei «>[ J{-. )'i.!(7,Tr!>, 
wiileh IncludiHJ (mil! riiii iiS'-igiiiiK'iil' loi v.iikhi'.' 
purposes aggregiiUiig lU. i.i.sl.imo l!<iii|>l ' 
amounh'd to lii. J,4j ri7,-Vii inid I'vih.iilduii to, 
Ba. l,44,34|8;)fi^ Tin ]>ri>viiiei;ii jn-i itiin: do ed 
Vtlth a balance of ft'. -L.; ineiudiii'^ fis.. 
14,09,000 olImpcctnIussigiiiiK nls. 

Education. 

There arc in .tlie I’roMiiec at im.+ nt 4,rt!i7 j 
educational institutions inelivlmg two Arts' 
Colleges with 23-1,819 slndeuts. Ol die totn) ■ 
TOpulation 333,072 arc returned as lileiuie. '('he , 
distribution of literacy natiiratly vaiies eon- 
sidetaUy throughout tho rruviiice. 'I'iic lai-ge 
numbm of Immigrant rooiics and or alHiiiinnui ! 
tribes tmids to lower the proportion of hti-iutes ! 
In the Brahmaputra Valley, and a c‘<iiiip;irii- I 
tlvdy high standard of literacy in the I'.ills ! 
Is due mainly to the progress of education | 
amongst the Khasis of wimm a largo prnpottion ; 
Imve oeon converted Christianity. Aniiiny'<i 
the Animists iu tiie Hills the Lushms seem to ; 
..-have on extraordinary keenness for learning, ! 
which la tho more remarkable, bc('.iiisc the 1 
administration of their district dates fioni quite ' 
recent tUnoy. \ 


Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to rcHovu the 
Ucutenont-Qovernor of Bengal of part, of tlic 
admhiistmtlon of the huge tenitory then under 
him. In 1903, as the result of further dclibe- 
rations. It was decided to add to tbe small 
Provmce of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate tliose 
tonitOTlM under a Lieutonant-Cioveraor. The 
ProviDce of Bostern Bengal and Assam as then 
obnsUtoted was again broken up on the Ist of 
April, 1912: tiie Eastern Bengal District 
were uidicd with the Bengal Commissionersbips 
Of Burdwaa and the Freaidency to form the 
f Fresidcacy of Bengal under a Qovernor*in- 
^Oaundl^. Bihar, Ohota Nagpur and Orissa were 


formed into a separate province, wtdKs tite'tdA' 
Vruvlnco of Assam was re-conratUted •undM 
a Chief Commissioner. „ ' ' 

The capital is 8lulkmg, a town laid out witib 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods oil the slopes ot tbe Shillong Hangs wnieh 
rises to- a height ot 6,450 feet above tiie sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 189? 
and lias been rebuilt In a way more Ukety to 
withstand tlic^ocks of earthquake. 

Chief Comvissioner^ The Hon. Mr. Nicholas 
Bodd IlcathOii Bell, C.S.I., appointsfl 

Ist April 1018. 

PerKonal Asai., Captain W. Lowry-Corry, I.A. 
Chief Secretary, J. K. Webster, C.I.B. 

‘ieewui HixreUir!/, A. \V. Botham. 

Secrefftrif. VuMie Works DepaTt-mmt, F. B. BoU.' 
Iuspectof Qeiieral of llesistration, W. L. Scott, 
I.C..X 

.lodges, Abilnl Majid on leave, Henry Craw* 

' lord IJddoll. 

Dirrebjr oj Puhlie Instruction, J. H. Cunningham. 
ImpecUir-dmeral oJ Police, Lt.-Col. D. Herbert. 
iiomfMTj/ Commissioner, Major X. 0. M. Young, 

.M. II . l.M.h. 

Coiiiflroller, Financial Department, Philip Gordon 
Ja-ob, n.A,. 

P'ditical Agent in Manipur, W. A. Cosgrave, 
i.c.s. 

Soperrnlcndeoi and Jtemendiraneer of Legal 
Affairs, Vbdiil Majid, n.A. 

Di'ri'i-hr of Imid Ilecords and AgricuUure, J- 

Cliit'i Inspector of Fiteiories, L. II. Talfs, , 

LEUISI.STIVE CUDNOin. 

J.i' ul.-coi. P. li. T. Guriloti, A. W. liotham, 

I . 1 1 ; . Li.’tit.-Col(’nel I). Herbert, J. 11. Cunnin- 
-'•jiun, U.A., Abdul Majid, .F. E. Bull, A. B. 
li.iwkiii'-, hujciidra N.ava\an Clinudlraii, Kai 
Naliiii Kalita Kay tJastidar, Muiishf Bian 
I'.ak'isli, I'ul. II. E. Buiuitwala, J. E> Websti^, 
A. Ml lliii'. 

Klectctl Members. 

Kill Ghana'.yam tiariui, Maulvi Salyld Abdul 
.Mr.ji.1, l\ li.-kii Bahadur, Maulvi Saiyid Mubam> 
mad .".aadiilla, IMuiiiidliar Olialtha Ital Bahadur 
^ir. iarim ium I'huhaii, JRam-uii Mohan Has, 
i'liibu uadha Binod Has, Mr. K. St. J. Hlckuaji,' 
Muharaiiuicl Kakiit \raKumdar, Khan itafaadut 
.Mr. JI. Milior, .Mr. M'oltur Mason. 

Chief Commissioners of Assam, 

Ooloucl R. II. Kcatmgc, O.S.1.1874 

8ii 8. C. iSaylcy. K. 0 .SJ.18?8 

C. A. Elhor, c.y.T. ». 

W. E. W.anl .. ... .. .. MS- 

Dennis Fitzpatrick, 0.8.1..188? ^ 

J. Westtaud, 0 . 8.1 . .. ISSBf-' 

J. \Y. Quinbrn, 0 .S.I.; . 1880 

Brig.>6encral Sir H. Collett, X.O.Q. .. TSU i 

W. E. M'ard. 0.8.1.» 

C.tl. Byall, O.S.I. .. •* «• •«. '184^ 

H. J. S. Cotton, 0.8.1. V1B09- 

J. B. Fnlier, .« IHOB 

J. B. FuUer, .. ... ., 180H, 

0. W, Bolton, 0.8.1. .* .. .^;'*»'.'18ra 

Nofa—The Chief Oommis^baeiiSld^ 
was rsviv^lft April 
8if Arq^Sot^.E^XI!, 
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Balnchlstan. 


IMooblBUn la an oblong stretch of cotmtry 
iibe extreme western comer ol the. 
Smpfre. It is divided into three main 
ns; (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
0,476 square miles consisting of tracts as* 
mgfied to me British Government by treaty 
''In.1870; (2) Agency Territories with an ansa 
'• of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
’ Ittve, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
otherwise brought under control and pinned 
‘directly under British officers; and (3) the 
liiiaidve States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
gtea of 78,434 square miles. The rrovince 
embxaooa an area ol 134,038 square milew and 
according to the census of 1011 it eotitaiiis 
884,708 inhabitants, .divided roiiglily half and 
hall between the administered districts ami 
States. 

The country, which is almost wholly motiii- 
tainous, lies on a groat belt of ranges connoetlng 
tile Bafed Koh with the liil] system of Southi'rii 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed tlin drain¬ 
age of which enters the Indus on the east, and 
tiie Arabian Sea on the south while on tlie 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so largo a feature of Central 
Asia. Bugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by mgb chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid desert.s and stony plains, the pre- 
▼alling colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But tJus is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
mt^ cultivation to be carried on and ricli 
mo'ps of all hinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov* 
ttnment «PFith Baluchistan commenced from 
tiie outbreak of the First A4;han War in 1839; 
It. was traversed by the Anny of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of conununicaiion. 
33ie districts of Bachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to adml- 
aiater the country. At the dose of the First 
Ahduui War, the British withdrew and tlicsc* 
■dlHHicte were assigned to tlio Khan of Kalat. 
T!|e founder of the Baluchistan Province ns 
It BOW epclsts was Sir Bobcits Randeman who j 
bEpke doVm the close border system and w<ddei] ' 
tiwBalueh and Brahui Chiefs into a close con¬ 
federacy. In the' Afghan War of 1879 PLsliin, 
.8lbl| Homal and Thal-Chotlali were handed 
q'twr by Ytdtub Khan to the British Qovem- 
kmt and retained at Sir Bobert- Sandeman’s 
nteonoua iatisteuce. 

Indostries. 

' l^aohlataa lira outside the monsoon area 
'.ktod its rafaifsB tt exceedingly irregular and 
iMiaBty. Shahtig which has the heaviest 
MiQttILeeooEds no more than Ilf Inches in a 
pear. In the highlands few places receive more 
. tium 30 Inohes and In the plains the average 
.•mutiUl ta about 5 Inches, decreulng iq some 
kbnn to ft,.'The maiozlfy of the mdlgenous 
^<9pdaiUoB afe depeoitot for their llvtiihood 
‘Vfti'agrleiutqre, provMon.and eaie of animals 
’I^AIftlMpnnd theBalutii,as 


a rule, cultivate their own lands. The Btahuis 
dislike agriculture and prefer- a pastoral life. 
Previous to the advent of the British life and 
property were so insecure that the culti'vator 
‘was fortunate if he reaped bis lian'est. The 
establishment of peace and scouilty has been 
accompanied by a marke<l extmsion of agri* 
culture which accounts for the increase in the 
nnnibcrs' of the purely cultivating daases. 
The Mekraii Coast is famous for the quantity 
and q .ality of its fish pnd the Industry Is con* 
stanliy developing. Fruit, is extensivdly grown 
in the highlands and the export Is Incroawg. 

KdiiL'. '.ion is imfmrtcd in about 150 sehoob 
with over <1,00(1 seliularH. Thu mineral wc^th of 
tiie I’rovinee is believed to be considerable, but 
caiinot. i)i> cxploiti-d until railways are devo* 
loped. Coal is mined at Khoston the Sind* 
Pisiiin railway and in tiie Bolan Pass. Chro* 
mite is extracted in the Qnetta-Pishin Distilet, 
blit the iiiilnstry awaits the extension of the 
railw.-iy fiom Klianai to Ilindnbagh for Its 
adeqii.itx* exuloitallon. Lfme-stone is quarried 
ill Biiuvli quantities. An oil-prospecting licence 
has bc-en granted by the Las Bela State to the 
Burma Oil Oomtiany. 

Administration. 

Tlic head of the local admin^tration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Oovernor-Genoml 
and Cliief Commissioner. It ext in rank cornea 
the Bevenne ('oTninjii.sioner who advises tiie 
Agent to the GoMirnor-G^eneraJ in financial 
iiiatlers and generally controls the revenue 
aduiiiiistnation. The keynote of admlnistra* 
tion in BalueliiAan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far a.-> may be, by means of thtit 
•Tirgas or Councils of Elders along the anoleut 
eastornary lim-h of tribal law, the essence of 
whieh is tin* salisfaetion of the aggrlev^ and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive pflnishmeDb 
of a crime. Th.- district levies which nannally - 
numlM-red 2,390 <idd play an unobtrusive but 
invaluable part in the work of the Ctvtl 
Adiiiiiiistcatioii not only in watch and ward and 
the investig.ation of crime, but afeo In the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of prooessea 
and other nuscellaneous work. In adoitlon to 
tiiesc district levies there are ordinarily tbrra 
irregular Corp.s in the Fro'vlnce; the Zhob 
Militia (formerly known as the Zhob Levy 
Corps), the Makran Levy Coros, and the Chaf^ 
Levy Corps. Their combined strength in Se 
latest returns was 033 cavalry and 892 infantry. 
The Province does not pay for ItMlt and 
recclvra large subsidim from the Tmpetfel 
Government. The receipts and expendltifea 
roughly balance each other at ^ lakhs. 

Adkinistbatioit. 

Agent to the Gottemor'Qeneral and Chief Com^ 
mieriontr. The Hon’ble Mr. H. B. O.Oobh^ 
0JS.I.. O.I.B., I.U.B. 

Revenue and Judicial Ctmmiefbnw, Lt.*GoI. A. 
B. D6W,0.S.I-,C-I.B. 

Seerelan/, Tubiie Werke Departmnt,'Ceioatl 
B. 8 . Haolagani O.D., O.BJ. , 



Baluchistant^ 


firtt A$»irtata to the Agent to the Omemor- Adina Ctmmaadant and Didrid ffiuMrjiafMdMd. 
QmtnU and Seerdafy to the Chief CammU- of Mitiwy PdikOtTA.T.BaauAAt , « 
otonoTf Ibior B> H- Chcnevlx*.Frendi* Medieat HupertniendeM of JaSlo, “ and 

Boeond AuiaUint to the Agent to the Governor- Medteal Ojjteert Major J»' ft 

Ooderal, Captain G. li. Walker, lo. Mujray, 


PoIt|{oa{.d 0 fen|,Z/<o&, Iiieut.-CoIonclA<L. Jacob, 

ZtA* 

Auiatant PolWcnl dr/eiit, Knlal and liolan Pate, 
Major T. G. M. Harris, i.a. i 

Ateietanl for M.ekran to the Piditieal Agent in I 
Mttlat and ej -offirio Voatmandanl ,' jlieitron J 
Levy Corps, Cupt. G. lliiLia. | 

Political Agent and Deimtg Commissioner ,! 
Quetta and Pishin, Major 11. 11. St. Jolin, j 
(U.]i.,I.A. 1 

Aieistant Political Agent and Assfslanl Com-' 
tnissioner, Quet<a, Major 11, li. If. I'ritchard. j 

Politiottl Agent, Chagai, Major W. G. JiDtclilnecin, I 

I.A. ! 

1 

Polidecd Agent and Deputy Commisevmer, Sibi ,' 

Liout.*Coloncl F. McConaglicy. j 

4e*M<mt Politieat Agent, Sibi, T. J. T. Acton, i 

I.O.B. ! 

PotUiad Agent, Loralai, ^Lijor C. J£. liruoc, i.A. j 

Booiden/eg Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer,' 
Mr. T. H. Holland, m.p. I 

Cinjl Swgeon, Sibi, J. A. Guixehir. I 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS.' 

This Is a group of islands lu the Day of Draigal 
of which the headquarters are at Port Dlaii,! 
by oea 780 miles from Calcutta, 740 utiles hoin 
Madraa and 860 miles from itaiigooii, with 
which porta there is regular comiiiiiiiieatioji.; 

The land area of the islands under the ad- j 
ndnlatraUon is 3,143 square miles, namely,' 
S,&08 square miles in the Aiidaiuans and 635' 
■quare miles in tiic Nicobars. The total popii -1 
hktion of the Islouds was returned in t he cciisuo ■ 
of 1911 as 26,4&9. The Islands are adininis- ' 
tered by the Ctiief Commissioner of the Anda- ‘ 
man and Hicobar Islands who is also tlic Super- ' 
intau^t of the Penal SetUuraciit. The penal' 
8 e»ment, wltieh was established in 1858, is, 
tm must importatit in India. 

/Bupermtendent of Port Blair, Lleat.-Col. M. W. | 
Douglas, o.i.fi. ' 


COOBG. 

Coorg 1 b a smaU petty Provinoe In Bontbem 
India west of the State of Mysorq. Ita area 
is 1,582 square miles and ita population 17,4>070i. 
Cuurp came under the direct protection pi the 
Driiisb Oovcriimcnt during the war with Sultoii 
Tipu of Seringapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to mlsgovcrnniinit, it was annexed. The 
Province Is directly under the Oovwnnent 
of India and administered by the Chief Gom> 
missioner of Coorg who is the Reiddent in Mysore 
with liiH bcadquarters at Bangalore. In him 
arc combined all the functions of a local gov- 
i-rnniciit and a High Court. The Secretariat 


I tTmTOii roiT 


is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorc. In Coorg his chief authority is the 
CommiHsioner whose headquarters are at Mer- 
e.ara and whose duties eiAcnd to every branch 
of the admifiistTation. The chief wealth of 
the ronntry is agriculture and especially the 
growth of coffee, .although owing to over-pro¬ 
duction and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
inaiids the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own ogiunM the severe 
roinpetit ion of Brazil. The bulk of the ont- 
])Ul is exported to France. 

Besviettt and Chief Commiesioner, Coorg, 
H. V. Cobbe. 

AJMERMERWARA. 

Ajmcr-Mcrwara is an isolated Biitisb Pro- 
\iiicc ill Uajputana. The Agent to the Gov- 
i-rnor-Gencral in llajputana administers It OS 
Chief Commissioner. The Province oonsisti 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwura, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395. At the close of 
tiK' I'indari war Dauiat Itao Scindia, by a treaty 
dated Juno 25, 1818, ceded the dibtriet to tm 
British. Fifty-five per cent, of the population 
tire sup)K>rtcd by agriculture, the industrial 
IHipu latum being principally employed in the 
euttiou and other Industries. The principal 
crops arc maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil¬ 
seeds and wheat. 

Agent to the Ootemor-Omeral <n HgjptdaiM 
and Chief Commieewner of Ajmer-Merwara, 
Lt.-Col. J. Mauucrs-smlth, T.O., o.v.o., o.i.x. 
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-'44ai inurtte flrat new tenitnr; ndded to the 
Jl^irt after accession of Queen Victoria. 
•'^'aiMiaidtiOD in 1839 was the oatoome ot an 
’‘Obtfase committed bv the local Padhli chief 
upon the nanencers aSd crew of a Uritiati bug* 
wrecked in the neighbourhood. Various 
acts of treachery supervened during the negoti- 
attohs regarding the buggalow outra^ and Aden 
VU captured by a force stuit by tlie lititnbay 
^vemment under Major Balliie. The act has 
been described as one of those opport-nne irali- 
strokes which have given geographical 
eemtinnity to British possessions scattered over 
the world. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as Uibrultar 
docs, Invlng a circuinfcmu’c of aixmt l.'> u)il<v 
(Uid connected with the matiiiand by a narrow 
l^mus of flat ground. This is lutarly covered at 
one part at high spring tides, Imt the causeway 
and aquoluct are always above, ttiough souk*' 
times only just above, water. The Iiighcsl 
peak on the wall of precipitous hilh tliut. sur¬ 
rounds the old crater wtiich eonstitub*8 Alien is 
1,775 feet above sen level, lliig- ud spur«, witii 
▼alleys between, radiate from tlic centre to tlm 
elrcumtereiicc of the crater. A great gap li:is 
been rent by some volcaiiir distnrbanee on the 
sea surface of the circle of iiills and 11ds opens to 
the magnificcut harbour. The peninsula of 
Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained by purchase iu 186^ and tnc adjoining 
tract of Shaikli Oihman, 39 sqii.ire ndles in 
extent, was suliscqiieiitly piindiased when, in 
1M2, it was found iincessaiy to make provision 
for an over-flowing population. 

Attached to the settlement ot Aden are tlie 
Blands of Perim. an island of H sipinrc miles 
extent in tlie Straits of Hnb-ei-Mauil<'b, in tin* 
entranee to the Arabian Si'a ; Sckotni islanil, 
at tbe entrance to the OuK of Aden, In the Am 
blan Sea, acquired by treaty in IH8tl and 1,382 
niilm In extent; and tlie five small Kiiria Muria 
islands, ceded by the Imam of Slaskat in 1854 
tor the purpose of laniliiig tlie Re I Sea eahle, and 
otbnrwiio valuable only for the guano deposits 
found upon them. Tiny an* off the Aiutdan 
ooa^ about two-thinls of the way tram Aden to 
Maskat. The whole extent of the Aden sett le- 
ment. Including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh 
Othman and Perim, and subject lo post-war 
a^ustments, >8 approximately 8U miles. 'I he 
19ll census sbowei Aden, with Little Aden, 
ftfagl kh Othman, and Perim to have a population 
of f6,l65. The population of Perim is u matter 
of a few hundreds, largely dependent on the Coal 
Depot maintained tliere by a cumni'‘rcial iirra. 
Ttot of Sokotra is 12,(Kk). moslly pastoral and 
migratory inland, fishing on the coast. 

Strategic Importance. 

Aden's first importance is as a naval and 
military station of stratcaic importance. Tliis 
aspect was ably discussed by Colonel A. M. 
Murray, in ht# " Imperial Outposts.” He 
points out that Aden is not a naval base in the 
same sense tiiat Gibraltar, Malta and Hong Kong 
were made, but a point d’appui, a rendexvous 
and strlkli^ point for the fleet. It was seized 
to 1880 because of its usefulness as a harbour of 
' refuge tor British ships and from a strategist's 
pednt of view this is its primary purpose and the 
mUan <r«ww of Ita fom and garrison. Aden 
undK 'BritUfa rule has retained its ancient 
^resHie pa a tsrtnw ot Impregnable strength. 


invulnerable by sea and by land, domlnatbtg 
the entrance to the Red Sea, and vatuable lo 
its owners as a eommerclal emporinm, a port of 
call and a cable centre. Tlie harbour extends 
8 miles bom east to west and 4 from north to 
south aud is divided into two bays by a spit ot 
land. The depth of water in the western bay 
is from 3 to 4 fathoms, across the entrance 4| to 
5 fathou s, with 10 to 12 fatlioms 2 miles oumde. 
The bottom Is sand and mud. There are seve¬ 
ral Islands in the inner bay. Strategic cont^ 
of the lied Sea was rendered complete by 
annexation of Perim and Sokotra, which may 
both he regarded as outposts of Aden, and are 
iiTicier the politieni jurisdiction of the Resident. 

The -Vral) chiefs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearly all stipendiaries of the British Gov- 
nniment. Colonel Wahab and Mr. G. H. 
l<‘itzuiaiiricc. of the Constantlnoplo Embaaiw, 
were ap,>oiiited in 1902 as Coininissioners to 
delimitate the frontier between Turkish Arabia 
.ind the ]triti>di proti'ctorate around Aden. A 
(’Ouvi*')tinn was signed in 190.5 settling details, 
the frai tier line being drawn from Shaikh Murad, 
a point on tin* Uei| 8ra coast opposite Perim, to 
tin* iiank ot the river Kana, the eastern Umltof 
'I'lirki'ili i‘l:iims. at a point some 29 miles north¬ 
east of lUliala. aiKl thenee noith-ejist to the 
great desert. I'hc area left w-itliin the British Pro- 
tcetonitf was about 9,000 square miles, llte 
armiigciiient gave to Turkey • a|K>. Bah-el Man¬ 
deb. wliieb foriiis th(‘ Arabian bank of the 
eastein •■liaiiiirl pa-,t Perim into the lied 
Kiigi.iiid took this gatepost of the Red B^a 
from tiK* Turk- in Voveinber 9914 A sanl- 
tstriiiin and small Britisli garrison used to be 
maintained at Dthala. wliich is 7,700 fCet hig h, 
but the garrihon was withdrawn in 1906, Lord 
.Morley explaining tins step as being In accord- 
aiice with tlie policy stated in the House of 
liords in 1903,—teat His Majesty’s Government 
had never desired to interfere with the intwn^ 
and domestic affairs of the tribes on the Brttteb 
side of the boundary, but. had throughout made 
if |)Iain tiiat they would not assent to the 
liiterferenee of anv other Power with those 
affairs. Affair in this r'^spect tiavc b^n dis¬ 
arranged conNiderahIv by th ■ war. 

British Policy. 

Tlicrc has bci'ii much criticism of a policy 
uniter whieli .tden ha-s failed to advance witfi 
tlie same progressive strides which Itave marked 
till* iie\ elopmeiit of other British dependendes. 
It is mid tliat the former Persian possessors of 
Aden built its wondivrhil water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
tlic llritish have done uotliing except mount 
guns to protect their coal yards. Trade, it la 
arguetl, nourishes Isecausc this is a natural 
emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
attention its needs get from Government. Lord 
Jlobcrts. writing on this point a few yean ago 
said ‘ It is nut creditable to British rule to 
make use of a dependency like Aden tor selilab 
purposes of political neeossity without attempt¬ 
ing to extend the benefits of civilised Govern¬ 
ment to the neighbouring native tribes eape- 
cially when those tribes are living undw tbe 
aegis ot tlic British Crown. Tbe Persians, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did more tor Aden lo 
their time than we have done daring our seventy 

years* occupation..,.Aden has always 

suffered under tbe disadvantage of being on 
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Aden, 


ApMnaga oi the Bombay Fresidcsney, vltb 
fnSoh It has neither geoKraphica), raelu nor 
political'^affinity. Probably the best rolution 
Ol tli6 tuMxx would be to tiaiid o^^'or the pierce 
to the Colonial Office, rdievliiR tlie Goyeniment 
•I Bombay of a charge which is only looked upon 
os on incobuB.*' Some important steps have 
been taken In the past few years to satisfy the 
eommeroial nobds of the port. 

Trade. 

The trade of Aden has developed immensely 
since British aennisition in 1830, largely tlirough 
the OoverDinnit of India declaring it u free port 
in 1850, since when it has attracted muf^ii of tiie 
valuable trade between Arabin and Africa, 
formerly monopolised by the Bed Sea ports of 
Hodcida and Mokha. The opening of the 
Suez Canal was also responsible fur a huge 
Increase of trade through Ad(‘n into the intc;rior. 
TJie totollmpoits by sea in the lost o(li<-ia| yi>ai 
<1913*14) before the war set the eolirst' ol pro¬ 
gress awry amoimfod to £3,756,004; by land 
£170,213; treasure, £4,50.305; exports by sen 
were £3,267,283; by land, £140,150; t.rtaisure, 
£741,687. I'hesc statistics nre exuliisiYO of 
Oovemment stores and treasure. 

The language of the settlement is Arabic, but 
several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. The 
pt^olation Is chiefly returned us Arabs and 
Shaikhs. The Somalis from ttie African coast 
and Arabs do tlio bard labour of the port. So 
far os the settloment is coneenied there are no 

ffi >daotB whatever, witli the important excep- 
n of salt. The crops of tlie tribal low eonnl ly 
adjoining arc jowar, sesanuim, a Jitfle i-.uitoji, 

' madder, a bastard satfron and a little indigo. 
In the hills, wheat, madder, fruit, eolfee and a 
ocmsldetable quantity of wuxtimj honey nre 
obtained. The water supply forms thn most 
important problem. Water is drawn from four 
Boatces—iWcUs, aqueducts, tanks or rc.ser\oirs 
and cmidonscrs. 

Administration. 

The Aden settlement, wasnntil last yearsubjcct 
' poHttoaUy to the tiovornment of Bomb,ay |)iit. it 
basnow been handed over to the Poreigo Ollice. 
Its administration is conducted by a Itcsident, 
vdio is OBBUted by four Assistants. Q'iic Bcsideut 
hi also ordinarily military Cuininanduiit and has 
.hitherto usually been nn olilccr selected from 
the Indian anny, as have his q|nistaiit8. 'I'lie 
Besident has Jurisdiction as a 'Judge of tlic 
yi(ie>Adnilralty Court In matters connected 
With slave trading, his court being called 
the Colonial Court of the Admiralty. The laws 
in force in the settlemcut are generally speaking 
those in force in the Bombay Presidency, sup* 
plemented on certain points by special regula* 
tions to suit local conuitlons. The management 
of the port is under the control of a Board of 
Tmstem formed in 1886. The principal busi¬ 
ness of the Port Trust has been the deepening 
of the harbour,-so as to allow vossds of all sises 
to enter and leave at all states of the-tido. The 
Aden p^e force numbers idlgbtly over 200 
men. There are hospitals and dispensaries in 
both Aden and Perlm, in addition to the military 
iQsUtutloiiB of this character. The garrison 
oomprtoeB a trohp of engineers, three companlei 


of garrison artfllery, one' battdfim 
infantry, two oomponles of sappers and lo^aem 
and one Indian regiment. Omoehmeota *em. 
the last named are maintained at Pmfm -add - 
Shaikh Othman reapecUray,' 

The average temperature ef the statlea Is^ 
87 degrees In tiie shade, the mean range 
being from 75 in January to '|I8 In' 
June, with vartatlons up to 102. The Inlto. 
between the monsoons, In May and September;'' 
j are very oppressive. Consequently, long red* 

I deuce Impairs tlie faculties and uhaemdnes'tiM 
I constitution of Europeans and even Inmans 
J suffer from the effects of too long an abode In. 

. Mifl settlement, and troops are not posted In Qie 
j btatioD foi' long periods, being usually sent there 
I one year and rdieved the next. But Aden Is' 

J exceptionally free from mfectlous diseases and 
I epidemics, and tlie absence of vegetation, the 
I dryness oi the soil and the purity of the drinking ' 

I witter Gonstltute' efficient safeguards agaloii 
I many maladies common to tropical couidries. 

; The annual rainfall varies from ^ Inch to 8| 

' inches, with an irr^uiar average of 8 inches. 

I 

The War. 

At the outset of the war the Turks estahllshed 
' themselves on the Arabian shore of the straits 
' of Bitb-elrMandeb. Tliry were driven Oil, 

' Micir fort captured and then guns taken, by a 
force |aiid(‘d from a llritiHh warship. But In 
July, 101.5, a mixed force of Turks and Arabs 
advone-ed against ttic Aden Settlement. News 
' was made known in India by a Jleutcrtelegram 
of July 0th, which said tliat the Turks and 
.-Vrabs tlin-atened l^atiej, that at the 'request 
: of the Sultan of ijaliej a force was sent tor tiie 
pn)tection of his capital, and tliat the supporting 
lorco wan so bi'sct with water and transport 
; dilHciilties that it was decided to lotiie, 

I and tlic whole force withdrew to Aden, 

' thn enemy denlinlng to follow, Bubseqqqn-' 
i tly came an oinciul intimation tliat the Sulton 
; of LaiuiJ who had been grievously woun- 
I ded in a light against the raiding foxee 
' hod died in Aden w'hltlier he had been 
! taken for surgie.nl treatment. The Oovemment 
. of India aiinoimecd on July 22nd that on tiie- 
; morning of tlu* 2 ist instant a force from toe 
* Aden Oarrlsoii attacked tlie position taken by - 
the Turks, a few miles outside the settlcintot, ' 
and drove them from It, the pursuit being - 
contlnned for a distance of five miles. JTo , 
further detailed Information on tiie matter hat 
been made public, but Earl Curzon stated In. 
the Bouse of l.ords on December 4tii, 1017, thgt 
the Britisii forces were then holding an arc to 
about 11 miles from Aden and that so Ito >M 
' wns known tlie Turks in the vicinity had no'' 
direct communication with Turkey and had 
not received supplies or reinforcements. Thmq ' 
were witli.liawn when lurkcy capitulated. 

The foilowina are the prindpal offioeil to tod - 
present adminfetxgtion.— 

PolUieal Major-Qonotal. . James ' 

Marshall Stewart, C.B. ■ 


AasiriatU Re 0 tehiU*, Major 8. Cl. W; 
(PerimVIAent-Cjolonw W. M. P.';.Wood#- 
Major M. 8. Strong, Major B*. 
qnd Capt^A H, Af. Wigbtfdckt '< ' 
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. iMS'iSbOlosed wltbin tbe boundaries of 
_ U 1.77S4bd square miles, with a popula- 
<ri 815,132,587 of people—nearly one-fiftb 
' K tnunan race. But of tbis total a very 
pact Is not nnob- British Administration. 

I area covered In tbe Native States is 675,207 
sie miles with ajwpulatlon of seventy 
Ions. 3!be Native States embmee the widest 
of country and Jnriadlotlon. They 
else from petty states like Lawa, in 
, na, with an area of 10. square miles, 
the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
iwnidl holdings, to States like Uydciabad, 
as Itsdy, with a population of 
minions. They include tlie inhospi* 
.Ions of Western Bajputona, Bamcia,- 
the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
rural wealth, and Kaslimir, one of the 
most &voared spots on the loco of the ginbe. 
in the case of 175 States control is rxcrcist^d 
bf the'.Government of India, and of about 
500 by the Provincial Governments, 'i'tie four 
pitaemai states, Hyderabad, 51 ysure, Tiuroda 
and Easamir, are In direc;t relation with tlic 
Oovemmbit of India. The other States ore 
Grouped itader the direction of an Agc'nt iu tliu 
Govemor>tieueml, as for Uajpntaua and Gou- 
taal India; in one case the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment lias been compelled to group iU States, 
these of ^thiawar, under an Agent to the 
Gtavemot. 

Halations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the cohdJf ions under which 
the Native States were established luid (iamc 
Into political relation with the Governtnent of 
India, that It Is impossible even to suiniuttrise 
them. But broadly It may be sairl tiiut iiu 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
eame under the influence of the Government 
\ tbe rulers were confirmed iu Uicir pnsscs- 
is. To this general policy Ijow'cvcr there 
S, for a brief period, an important departure. 
1 m the regime of iLorcl Dultioiisle 
fiiovernment introduced what was calkul 
uoatlon through lapse. 'I'liat is to say, 
^hen there was no direct hdr, ilie GovcTniucnt 
Idered whether public intcresfs would be 
ired by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the application of this policy, the 
riabtes of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to tlie 
Sort India Company, and the kingdom of Ourih 
annexed because of the gross misgov em¬ 
inent .of its rulers. Then came thd Mutiny. 
Hr WM followed by the transference ot the 
.-^miinlons of tlie East India Gompnuy to the 
.- lOlDWn. -and an Irrevocable douluration of policy 
;'toWara the Native States, in tlic historic 
„.Pyoelainatton of Queen Victoria it was set out 
•* We desire no extension of our present 
.Qtlai possessions; and while we will jier- 
no aggression on onr dominions or our 
to to be attempted with impuidty, we sliall 
3w no encroachments on those of others, 
re.bhall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
.of the Native Princes as our own; and we 
'desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 

' mmld enjoy that prosperity and that social 
, Mvanoement which eon only be secured by 
.^Witaiial jpeiMse and good government.” Bluce 
Pw isne sol timt proclamation there has been 
/ttS' AiioioMihment-on the area tinder Native 
f^le by' Government of India. On the 
.tip mtaremept has been In the op" 



poslte direction. In 1881 the State of Hysore; 
which had been so long nnder Bri tish adita* 
nlstration that the traaltions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to tbe 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great telnqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos* 
sessions. On many occasions the Govern* 
ment of India has bad to intervene, to pre* 
Vent gross misgovemment, or to carry on the 
administration during a long minority; but 
always with tlie undeviatliig Intention of res* 
toriug the territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all statee 
po.?sess tbe riglit of adoption in default of heirs. 

Bights of Native States. 

I The rigiiTs and obJiiratious of the Native 
j Rtatrs are tims descriled by the Imperial 
Gazc'll IT. 'J'Jic Chiefs liave, without excep* 
tiiin, gained protection against dangers from 
' witiioiit and n guarantee tliat the protector 
will i-espeei their rigids ns rulers. Tbe Para* 
mount Tower aeto for them in relation to forelm 
Towem ami ntlier Native States. The m* 
hal>i(:ints of tlic Native States are the subjeoti 
of their ri'l<-i>., and except in case of personal 
I j!irisitiet.ioii over Briiisii subjects, these rulets 
• anrl tlieir subjeets are free from the cont^ 
I of the laws of British India. Criminals ee* 
' coping to a Native State, must be handed over 
■ to it by its authorities; tliey cannot be arrest^ 
liy tlie police of British India without the per* 
niixsion of llie ruler of the State. The Native 
, I'riiicm tiavc tliereforc a snrcnvjp power wlUob 
, acts for them iu all eXTcrnal affairs, and at 
; the isHine time i^u^apulous]y respects their In* 
. ternnl autliority. Tlie siiscraiu also intervenes 
' wlien the internal peaec of their terrltorim 
I is seriously Ihieutoiied. I'iiiuliy they parti* 
I (dpale in all the lieiK‘(its which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its adtuinutration of its own domltilons, ano 
i tlnis i-eeiirc a ^b:irc in the commerce, the rail* 

' ways, the polls, and tiio markets of Britiah 
. India. Exeepi in jure c.iscs, applied to marl* 

I lime stares, tliev i^avc freedom of trade with 
BiitLsii India altiioiv'h they levy their own 
Riiptoms, and t) eir subjects are admitted to most 
t of tile public oificos of the Jbritbih Government. 

, Obligalinns cf Native States. 

, On ilic otiiiT liand tlie Native Statta ate 
. under an obligation not to enter Into relations 
' with foreign nations or other Btat«; the 
' authorii.c ct Micir rnicfs bus no existence out* 

. .dde tlicir teiiitorius. llieir subjects outside 
I tlieir doiriiiiions become for aU Intents and 
I purposes British subjects. Where foreign 
' iiitcrcM.s are concerned, the Paramount Power 
J must act so that no just cause of offence Is 
givin l>y its subordinate allies^ AU Native 
Btates alike are under an obligation to ntvt 
to the British every question of dispute'wi^ 
other states. Inasmuch as the Native Btates 
have no use for a military cstabUshment oti^ 
than for pollr.e, or display, or for co-operation 
with the Imperial Government, their iiiffUtsfry 
forces, tlieir equipment and armomeht are 
' pniscriticd by the Paramount Power. AH^ugb 
' old and unaltered treaties declare tiiab rae 
Britiah Government wiU have no manner of 
concern with any of a Maharajah's dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom.the Haha* 
zajob is nbsolute, logic and pnbUc opinion 
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noble famllioB. The spread of ^lier 
tton hoe placed at the dlanoeal of Uie -KfalrM 
States the products of the Unlverdttok /In 
these ways there ha» been a st^y riseln UkT 
character of the adminiatihitlon of tiie Nanvo' 
States, approximating more closely to Itha' 
Itritish ideal. Most of the Native Btates lave 
also como forwar<l to bear their share inf the 
burden of Inipprial defence. Followlatf cm 

_ _ .... the spontaneous otter of military asslwooe 

subject to the control of Parlitiiuent. \\'lierc | u’hen war wibli IliisHla appeared to be faovl* 
the law of Itritish India coulers jiiiiMlictioii i table over the Penjdch incident in ISSu the 
(grer llritish subjects or other !-|Kx;in(>d perMins j states have, rai.scd a portton of their, mrees 
in ijforeign teirltory, tliat. powei is exeivwed • np io the standard of tiie Native troops |b the 
by The British courts wliicli possesn it. 'I'iie ; Indian Army. Those are iermed lifpetial 
BUbiocts of European Pow(;rs and the f'niteii ; Sei-vice Troops; they belong to the btates, 
Stai^ arc on ilio satno footing. Wbi'ie inn* ; they arc otHcen^d by Indians; but they hre tn^ 
toninents exist in Native lerritorv, Jnrisdi<‘- i spiM-toti by a rogniar cadre of British ttSems, 
tlon both over the raiit.i>jiiiieiit and tin- 4>ivil , -i.idei the general direction of the Iiifpeetor* 


have endorsed the principle wliich Lord Can> 
nlng set forth in bis minute of 186U. that the 
"Oovemment of India is not precluded fnitn 
Stepping b to set right such serious abus«‘s 
In a'Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the couutrv witli anaiehy oi dlstiirb- 
anoe, nor from ussurning temporary ciiarge 
of a Native KtaL* when there shall be sutliciejit 
reason to do so." Of tins necessity ilte Gov* 
emor>Uencrul in Council is tiie sole, indue. < 


station is exercised by the siis<'ruiii iiower. 

J^Iitlcol Officers. 

The powers of ihc Brilisii (ioverniiKsit arc 
ezerrised through Political Otheers wiio a.-( 
a ruin reside in the states ilieiiisi‘lve». in ilie 
larger 8iat.es the (joverninent is i-epreM'iiled 
by a Besident in groups of sLii>‘s liy ,in .\g( iit 
to the Governor'neneral, assisted l)y loeal > 
Residents or Political Agents. 'J'lie'e'ofticers ' 
form tiie sole edianncl of eotninunieation in- < 
tween the Native Stales and tiie (otveiiniient , 
of India and its Foreign 1>t partnn'id. \miI< i 
the officials of Itritish India iind willi otiici 
Native Staisis. They arc e\pe( it'd to ad\i*( 
and assist the ituling t'inefs in iiny iidiiuni'' 


ietioniJ of Iinjierial Service Troopa Their 
niniibers are approximately 22,000 mnii; their 
.irinanieiit is the same as tliut of the Indian 
.\nny and they liave done good service often 
tinder tlicir own Chiefs, on the Frostier and 
III (lima and in Bornaliland. Sccufc In the 
l.nowiedge lliat tiie Paramount Power wlH 
I’e^p^-el tlieir riglits and privileges, ihe Ruling 
ChleN tiiive loit the suspicion which was com* 
nioii wliiai tlieir position was less assured, and 
the \isii* of the Priiiee of Wales In 1075, of the 
I’rinee and I’rinceas of Wales in 1905*00, and 
. of IIk' King and Gueen in 1911*12 liave tended 
i to seal the devotion of the greov foudatorics 
'I’lip iiuproveinent in the 


__ ... _„ . . to the Crown. , 

tiative or othPr mattris on uineli tiiey may ' stand.'ird of native rule lias also permitted the 
be consulted. Polilical .\ueids are similailv I Coveriiiiient of India largely to reduce the 
employed in tlic larger Ol-iU's iindei Mie Pni- > degree ol iidertereiiflc in the intemarl affairs 
vinclai Oovernraents, but in flu- petty .M.uti-s : of tin- Naiivc States. The new policy was 
scattered over British India tiie diitns of the ' uitiiorilatnely l.ai<l down by Lord Minto, the 
Agent are usually eutru-^ted to the ('olleetin '■ llien Viceroy, in a i-peoeb at Udaipur Id 1909, 
cr CommlsHioiier in wIio-m* dbniet Itiev lie. | wtien lie said : — 

Ail questions relating to tlie N'utne States I " Our imiiey is with larc cxcepMuns, one of 
arc under the special aiiperviMon of the .'<n- | non-intei'ernnee in the internal affairs of the 
pmme Oovcrimient, and in tiie piTsunal eliarue \ .Native Stat.<'es. But in guareiitcelng their in* 
of the Governor-General. A p)o]>o*al lias bi'en ' tenial imlependencc and in uiidcrtaking tlieir 
made by tlic Government of India tlial, in view ; protertion against erteniai aggression it natu* 
of the Increasing importance of tlie Native > rally folluM’s liiat tiie Imperial Government 
States, an ad>iltioiial Serietaiy. Myled the ' lia.^'ii‘‘siini<»t a certain degree of respoiisibliityg 


Political Secretary, sliall ku* apiNiinled wiiu 
rtiall be in .special charge, under the Viecroy, 
of these questions. 

Closer Partnership. 

Events have tended gradnnily to dmw the 
Foramoiiiit Power and the Native States into 
eloser harmony. Siierial care has lieen «le- 
voted to the Mucation af the sons of Biilinu 
Chiefs, first by tlie employment of tutors, and 
afterwards by 'the cslabli-^hmciit of sp(*ciul 


for ttie ueiicnil soniulness of theJr adioinistra*! 
tioii and could not coiiscnk-to incur tlie reproach 
of iH'irig an indirect iiiairument of misrule. 
'I’here are also certain matters in wldcli It is - 
neee<sary for the Gcivemnient of India to 
sirfeuiiurtJ tiie interests of the community at 
a wliole as welJ as those of the. paramount 
power such as railways, toti'graphs and other ' 
services of an Imperial cliuracter But the 
r<-i.aiioii'<tiip of the Supreme Oovcmmmtt fie' 


colleges for the purjiose. These arc now es- I the St .ate is one of suzerainty. The tounda* 
tabllshed at AJmere, Rajkot, Indore and f.n- lion-stonc of the ndiole system is the recogni'^ 
bore. The Imperial Cadet Corps whose head- t'lon of identity of interests between the Impsr' ' 
quartos arc at Uehra Dun, imparts niilitaiy ; Gn\ernnicut luid Dnrbars and the ndnlmum 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs and interference with tlie latter in their own affidrs.^ 

HYDERABAD 



Hyderabad, the premier Native State in India, 
is In the Deccan. Its area is 82,098 square ntilos 
and populatioD l‘l ,374.079 'J'he general phyri* 
fisl idiaraeteristios of the State are an elevated 
plateau, divided geographically and ethuologi- 
oally by the Manj^ra and Godaveri rivers. To 
the North-West Is the Tmppean region, peopled 
by Maratbas. • country of black cotton soil, 
producing and cotton. To the South-East 


is the granatic region of the Telngns and pro* 
diiciiig rice 

HiiiTOny.—In pre-historie times Hydembwt 
eainc within the'great Uravldian sone. The 
date of tbe Aryan conquest is obscure, but thn.; 
dominions of Asoka 272 to 2B1 B.O. embraeed 
the noi^erii and western portions of ihe Statei’; 
Three great Hindu dynasties foRovred, titosfi dt- 
tbe PaUnvaa. cauaukyqa and YgdaviMi. )»; 
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tik* the iiwption of the Maiiumedana under 

a AJiOcMin Chllji, coumiciicecl, mitl lliuncefor 
himA siU the time of A.uruugzcbe Uie hiKtor> o| 
tbeStaie Is a eonfosptf titory of struKKios uguinet 
ibekurvlt'Ing Qiudii kingdom of tho South, luiU 
aKq the fail of Vljayanagar, with each other. 
Aw^iigzobo stamped out the remains of Malio- 
me^q Independence of tho South, and sot up 
Ilia C uneral, Asaf Jali, of Turcoman dissuciit, as 
Vleei^, or Snbliadar of tiic Uupcau in 171S. 
.fn tib chaos which followed the dtatii of Au* 
nuiga^be. Asaf Jah tiad no diflicutty in estuh* 
bluaand maintaining his Indepoiidcnce, .iiid 
ua founded tlie present House. Uuiing the 
Btniggl\i between tlie liritiKli and tiio k reiicli fur 
snaaterj in India, the Nizam finally threw in Ins 
Jot with the Brltisli, and unshaken even by tlie 
ezcitemtnt of the mutiny, lias been itu MauncJi 
to his efttagemeiits ns to earn the title of " Oin 
Faithful Ally.” Tin pri si iit niU>r I'- liii 
Etmltt'd Uighress Sir Ustnun Aii Khan Ihdiudiir 
Fatt‘b ■lur.g.o.c.s.i. 

Thb J)l!KA£f;.—A most important oveni in | 
the history of the State occurred in Novemlicr ' 
1902, when the Asbipied liislTiel« of I.eiar [ 
Were leased in porpctiiily to the British (>o\eiii- 
ment. These districts had been administered | 
by the British Gov«;riiiueiit on behalf of I lie | 
Nuam since 1SS3; under the tn>aties of i 
and 1860, they were “assigned ” witiioul | 
limit of time to the British Ooverninent to [iro- i 
Tide for tho midntenaucc of the Uyderaijad 
contingent, a body of trooim kept by tlic Bn- I 
tlah Government tor the Nizam's use, the sur¬ 
ras revenues, if any, beinu payatilc to the 
Niaam. In course of Ume it had, become 
apMrent that the maintenance of the IJ>d(Ta- 
bod eontiugent on its old fiK>t.iiig as a seiiarutc 
force was irexpedient and unnecessary, and 
that similarly the administrat ion of Berar as 
a seiiarate unit was %'cry i-o-tly, wliile iroin 
the Mint of view oi the Kizam, the proem lous 
and fiactuaiiug nature of the surplus was lltian- 
clally incouvcnlcnt. I'hc agreement of I {102 
n-aHinued. Uls ilishncss’ so>ereigiii,v over 
Berar, which itisiead of being ludutinilely 
**awdgued” to tlie ilovcriiiiieiit of India, was 
leased in perpetuity to an annual rental of 25 
lakhs (nearly £167,OUO); the rental is for the 
present charged with an annual debit towards 
the repayment of loans made by the (iovem- 
meait of India. Tlie Government of India 
Were at the same time authorised to administer 
Berar hi such manner as tliey might tliink 
deoiMble, and to redintribute, reduce, re-organise 
And control the Bydcrabad Contingent, due 

S vision being made, as stipulatcvl in the 
ity of 1853, for the protection of Ills High- 
fisas* dominions. In accordance with this 
MSCement the Contingent ceased in March 
laps to be a separate force ai d was re-organised 
Bad redistributed as an integral part of the 
Indian Army, and in Ootolicr 1903 Berar was 
tEansterred to the odmiristratloii of tue Chief 
Cemniiaaioner of the Central Pnivitices. 

ADiilgiarRATl 0 R.r—The Nizam is supreme 
fo the State and exercises ttie power of life and 
dMtb over bis subjects. For crmvenlence in 
Admifostoatlion the Hlnlstct is tbe chief coiitrol- 
Ifog antboilty in the State. To assist him there 
sm font Atsimant Ministers, E'inancial and Pub- 
w Works, Judicial, MUltary and Bcoleslostioal. 
4^ nnsztim of importance are referred to the 
yUiaaOi, wjbich is composed of Ihe Mlnlito as 


President, and tbe Assistant Ministers as 
.Members. Businesa disposed of by tlie CounMl 
is immediately reported to the Nizam. The 
actual work oi the departments Is done by six 
8t>crcturles. Below tbe Secretarial the State is 
divided into Subhas or Divisions, Districts and 
Talukas. t'iftecn District, 88 Taluk and nine 
Divisional Ihsirds arc at work in the District. 
A l.i>gislaiivi: Council, consisting of 23 members, 
of wtiom 1:: oic otUciai and 11 non-otttcial, is re* 
.upon^ible. for making laws. The State uialnta|ns 
iis own t'lirrciicy, tlie Osinaiiia Sicca rupee wit 
a xidiordniatr coinage, iu 1904 an iinpro^ 
Malibiiliiii rupee was struck and this i‘xcliai|ige8 
willi the J{riii«li riipi'eat the ratio of 115 or 119 
to iOO. It iitis its own postal ayscein and stamps 
tor iiiterniil jiurpnscs. It maintains its own 
Annv, eoiuin isiim 17,317 troops, of which 5,980 
an- el:i-fii as Itegiilar and 11,3«S7 as irregular. 
I'here arc in adtliiiujt 1,271 Imperial Survios 
Tioiips. 

Kifi.vN('r.—After many vicissitudes, the 
flii.'iiicuil position of tim State is strong. The 
current biiiigei provide}- for a revenue of R». 547 
liikle. iiiiil » SCI vice expi'iiditiire of Its 1 01 lakhs. 
Tin 1-1 venn> pro ffct.- tliu< Indicatid arc the 
wor t on n cold inr iiiiiny year}, owing to tho 
j.-idim oi till- Sonth-Wi'st uion'-oon. It is 
untn-iiKiti d that tin- n vcniie nciipts will tail 
-hort. ol the tigures of the year 1917-18 by over 
70 luklis. 

Pitoni’iri-io.T ANi> INDUSTIIY.—Tiic principal 
industry of the State, is agriculture, which 
maiiitiiiri-. 57'1 pi r cent, of the piviilation. The 
comraon «vttem of land tenure is ryotwarl. 
.\s no reliable iigures arc available to show the 
gross lu-oOiice it i^ impossible to say wJiat pro* 
poUion till' land revi-iiue bears to it, but ft is 
eolbietetl vvithoiil diftleiilty. 1'he priiiclp^ 
food crops aie m^lel and rice; Uie staple mouey 
Cl ops cotton, which is grown extensively on the 
black Colton soils, and oil-seeds. The Btato la 
rie.ti 111 minrTal«. 'J'he great Wanuigal coal 
meaMiies are worked at Siiigarcui, but the 
i-iloris to revive ilic liiMoric gold and diamond 
niiiK-s have ni>-t with very qualified sneoesa, 
The Tiianufiutui-iiig industries are consequent 
on the giowtii jt cotton, and comprise three 
spiiiiinig and weaving mills and gfnning and 
Xin-ssing kictoiK-^ III Mil* cotton tracts. 

CoMMi'NiOATioNS.—One hundred and tlifrty* 
seven rmles of ttie broad gauge line fttiiti Bombay 
to .Madras tniverse the State. At Wadi, on 
tills sect ion, tli'- broad gauge system of Use 
Nizam’x Guaranteed State. Hallway takes off, 
riinnins £a.st to W'aningal and South-Eaat 
toward Bezwnda, a total le.ngtti of 330 mileSi 
Frrim Hyderabad the metre gauge Oodaverl 
Kail way runs North-West to Monmad on the 
Greivt. Indian Peninsula Company’s system 
391 miles. There are thu.s 471 miles of broad 
gauge and 391 of metre in the State. The 
Barai Light Bailway owns a short extension to 
l.«tur. 'J’lic roads are generally inferior. 

BDOCATioH.—1'he Slate maintains two 
Colleges. Tlie Nizam College at Hyderabad 
(first grade) is affiliated to the Madras Untvei> 
sity. The Oriental College at Hyderabad 
prepares students for the local Moulvt and 
Munsbi cxamiimtlous. There are 21 bledl 
schools, 80 middle schoula, 1,041 primary 
schools, and 23 special schools iiududliig a 
Medical School in the DniuinionB. 

BritiMh Betutoif—Sir S. M. Framr, lto.8j., 04.11 
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Ih« State of Myeoro i8 surrounded on all sides 
tqr tbe Madras Presidency except on the nortix 
and nortb'West wher'* it Is bounded by the 
' dlrttlctB of Dharwar and North Canars. res¬ 
pective and towards tlic south-west by Coorg. 

’ It Is naturally divided into two regions of distinct'. 
obaracter; the hill country (tiie Malnad) on 
tea 'west and the wide-spreading valieys and 

S ains (the Maidan) on the east. The State 
ts an area of 20,4G1 square miles excluding 
that of itie Civil and Military Station ol 
Bangalore and a popnlaMoii ot o.TUu.tl.'iO, of 
whom over 92 per cent, are iliiidii.x. iiutiarcoe 
Is tbe distinctive language of the State. 

History. —^Thc ancient history of the count ry 
Is varied and interesting. I'raditiun connects 
tbe table-land of Mysore with many a h gc'nd 
enshrined lYi the great Indian epjes, the jtiima- 
yana and tbe M^iabharala. Coiiiing down to 
historical times, the iiorth-ea.=;tern portion of 
tee country formed part of Asoha's JCmpire 
to tee third century B. 0. My^ire thin euim 
under tee rule of the Andhra dynasty. Prom 
abont the third to tlie eleventh ecjiluiy J>. 
H^ore was ruled by tlirce dynast ies, the north¬ 
western portion by tlie Kadamhas. the raNtexu 
and nortucin portions by the Pallnvas and tlm 
central and soutliern jiuriions by the (iangas. 
In tee eleventh century, Mysore fornud juirt 
of tee Chola dominion, but the. ('hnlas wi-rt' 
driven out eariy In the twelfth ccntiirv by the 
- HoyasalaH,an indlgeuousdyna'iv wi'hit.-.(-afO 
tal.at Ualcbid. The Hoysala power eame (o an 
end in the early part of the fourteenth ci ntnry. 
Mysore was next connected with the \ ijayaKagar 
- finipire. At the end of ttie fourteenth eeiituvy, 
Mysore became associated wit/i the prrsent 
' nuing dynasty. At first tributary to the do- 
mhunt cm'pire of Vijayanngar, the dyii.-isty 
(.attained its indepcndiuce afiirthc dov.iiiall 
Of Vijayauagariti 1595. JnMu laiti r pint nt ili- 
; ei ghiv efnth century the real sov. ri xuiity |M--i'i 
‘Into the hands of Haidar Ali and tleiihn..-on 
T^pu Sultau. In 1799, on f h.- fall of S. ringa- 
British llovi rninent r. >tor>ii the 
' ototecomiirised witliin its presi nt limitto the ' 
dynasty in the persop of Muliaruj.a Sri . 
Xldalinaraja 'Wadiyur Balnidur 111. Owing to 
thoinsutrections teat broke out in some jiarti ' 
of the country, the management was Uii.innie(i , 
by tee British Government in 1851. In ISSI. 
the BtAte was restored to the dyua.<«ty in the ' 
person of Sri Cltamarajcndra Wndiyar Bahadur 
ttidet conditions and stipulations laid down ' 
*ln the Instruments of Transfer. Tiiat ruler i 
with the assistance of Mr. (afterw-ards Sir) . 
K. Seshadtl Iyer, H.C.S.I., as Bewnii, brought | 
Il^rsore to a state of great prospi-rity. He died ; 
In 1894 and was succeeded uy tee present ; 
Mahfuaja Sir Sri Erlshnaraja Wadiyar Bahadxu, : 

who was installed in 1002. In Novem¬ 
ber 1913, tee Instrument of Transfer was , 
replaced by a Treaty which indicates more. ; 
mproprlattiy tee relation subsisting between ; 
. tee British Government and tee State of 
Mysore. 

' AsuBifliRAXion.—The dty ot Mysore Is 
the. capital of tec State, but Bangtiore C^ty 
M . the administrative head quarters. His 
tee Maharaja is the ultinuite outeorit^ 


intlieStAteandteeadmiitiBtratioiilBeondn^bsd ' 
under his control, by the Hewaa aadti^. 
Mebibers of th| Council including tee PhjGeA’’ 
ordinary Member. The Chief Court oonsHtteg . 
of three Judges is tee highest Judicial trltmaw 
in the State. A Bepresentatlve AaseMUy 
moots twice a.year at Mysore—once In Odober 
during tee Dasara and a second tlmaduxiiigtee 
latter part of April. In the October SO^lon 
tho Dewan pn soiits to tbo Assembly an afoouot 
01 tlio riixxuKvs of tlxe State of tec preceding 
Oihoial year and doiils also with tbe mere Im- 
porhint administrative measures. ’^piQSen- 
tiitiuiis about wants and grievances aiolwerd 
and discussed. In the April Session tbe Bud^t 
for tlxe oTixuing year is placi'd beiere the 
A^sombly and its opinion inviticd. Such Ol tlu) 
r-i»r-w utatioiis of the October Sessjosas wete 
n(>l lioard for want of time, are taken up and. 
discu-iscd along with tlxe fn-sh subjects mu^t 
ixp. There i« also a l..egislntiVQ Counril consist- 
i iig of 25 menihera, ol whom 12 are officials, and 
i:{ noD-ullicinls, oigiit olorted and fire nonUna- 
ti (I. Till- Cmiiicil lias b 'I'n given thy ^vilcges 
or iiiterp<'Ihitiou and diseii-sion of the State 
hiKigi t'. All till- iin])ortaiit bratichc‘6 of the 
.- 1 ‘liiihiistratlon ai-i' coutrolled by sepomte 
heads of departments. For adiPlnhitrative 
purTKisc.i. the btalo Is divided into 8 districts 
and sulKllvldcd into 98 talukas. each dlsteirt 
lifixig under A Beputy Commissioner and District 
^higistrate and each taluk under an Amildar 
,ui'l suiioiilinatc Magistrate. The State main- 
a military force of :l,988 iixeluding 921 
ill the linperijil S.-rviee l.uuei<rsand 558 in tiw 
Imperial 8-rvici‘ Truiisport Corps, whicli arc 
oe. detive ‘,Li> ice. 

Till' f.nsh bal.aiice at the begiiinhig of 1917*18 
w'as iHi lakhs. Total receipts during the year 
1917-18 were 11'^. 299 lukhs and total disburse* 
m lit 275. The priiieipal revenue heads 
an Land Il"Venue K-. 100 laklis; Mining 
JJoyally Its, 17 laklis ; Forest revenue 
J{-! 4.'/ lakhs; Kxcise Its. o9 lakiis; Statu]^ 
it-. 12 laklin ; Itaiiway.K Its 11 lokixs and Elci^ric 
J’owiT Its. 12 luklis. Mv>ore pays an annuel 
sub'ldy of Its. ."5 lakhs to the Hrilish Govern* 
nii'iib h.'^ides euiitrihiiting fridhvctly to the 
Li‘iU->}i Jt'jxeixuis under (histoivs and Salt. 

F.COFOMIC CoNFiiRENCRs.—Tho Mysore Bcono* 
mic Conference was organised in June 1911 irtte 
tlia object of creating and keeping alive pitl^ 
interest in nxatters connected with the eoobcittile 
progress of the State by a freq^uent InterteMilw 
of views and discussions among those 
tent to deal with them and In oraer to aasortate ; 
men of enJightenmeot, nubile spirited elthMia, 
prominent agricuiturlsti& merohants and btefni. 
with tee oJhcers of Government in sneh.. dcB*. 
beratioxis. The Conference meets aanUehF^Alr' 
Mysore during tee festivities In oDOBMini, 
with His Ui^cas the Maharaja^a Urte^« 
The Dewun is the President Of tea OonleM^;'; 
It teas three Central CoininittBea.4er‘*“'‘ 
questions connected with Agiiqultliret 
and Industries a^ Commerce, and Cotete 
lor develofteg economic! autivtttoln.locMAjaaafk . 
ante as districts, talukas and 
the auspices of tee Coofeicfipe 
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m SnglfHh and a weekly pafter In 
lEtosada, aitd bullotina on Impoitaut subjects 
;]f^';per{odtcally issngd. 

• ^■•iAigeneiufof earn/tnn on the worJe of the Ecommie 
■ ^'Off^erente in the iiaerior of the Etfite, 

^ j(i') There is a full Unie officer attacliMl to 
tv'i veh District, called the District Ecouomfc; 
Saserlntouilt'jit, who-tc inalu duty Is to htiuly 
‘ Investigate local ounditiotis and ueeuriise 
' eeoQo^c a^ivltit sin the Dlstrht. 

(S!) A number of non-oflh'lal ftnatlemni have 
^011 appointed Honorary Super\’i'<irs in Tuliik' , ,, 

- to assist Taluk J’rogress (’oiiiuilK-eos anil otln r | ■u*'* M,-.on' 
' agencl'‘S connected with the J-Iconojuie t'onle- , }‘la <' 

. rqooQ In stimulating tie* ai ti\itles oi tht |>( fii’le 
Jn the adv'ancemeiit of education, ii'^'rieultiMi- 
.'Industries and iradc. 

, AonictrwtTRE.—Xcarly throe-fourtlis of the 
popuiation are employed In nirriciilturc; ainl tin: 
j^crul system of iand teiuure is Ityntaari. 

The prinripal food ci-ops uro ragi, rice, jola. 
mUiots, gram aud sugarcane and the cliicx 
fibres are cotton and saii-h.-iiip. Over li.Sdi'" 
acres an* intUerraulbcny, the silk indiwlry l>' it u 
the most profltable la .My.-orc next 1o go’d 
mining. A Suixrlutcinlciit of Seri-culLnrc ha- 
jirtanlly b.'cn appuiut) d, arraiiirenictit? aic h. ing 
wide for the sujiply of disca-o’ free s. i d and a 
central and’rt Taluka Popular Scliool-. !>■ c” 
started. The Dei«irt.jnej»t- of Asriciiliiir. 
which was reecnlly P'organisi d on n lar.'. m tdi* 
popularising ngri(ultim> on scicntil.i 
jneuns of demonstrations, im.j,,. ju.d 
©xperlmcnt.9. Th. re Is. oi'c rcntral Ittriti i.t 
Heblial to deal with all clasps of nni,.. cnil 
two others, one at lliriynr in coniif ct ion \.-it!i 
cotton and crops suited to hn-filitios win r' He 
lalpiall is light anti tfie ot)i, r at ^lanithur in 
the n-glon of h-avy rainfall. A Siig.iror.i. 

^tmluis la-cn oiiencd under tite non- Kri-liu.i- 
tiSjasaxtara w’orks and (.hiuunitfu s !:;im h. iM' 

'.^stituted ill several did riels lor tin d. %■ hp]- 
'mcnl of the Mugaroane vultivation. 


graphic press. In addition them am fifty-four 
pumping plants for irrigation. The Bandal- 
wood Oil Factory started on an experimental 
basis is now w'orklng on a commercial hcaIc. 
’J'he fa''tor>' at Mysore lias also commenced 
olh ratioi'S on a large scale. Oovernwent have 
sain-t ioitcd a sclvme-for the mamifurtun td 
paper ]iiilp from bamlioos. Pr,liminary in- 
Vi Htig.it Ions iuiM' 1)1 I II ei)ni])Ii't'd fur I'stablDh' 
lug woud cli-tillation and iron works in the State 
a'd au agr< • nu iit huh bin i iiterod Into with 
.M ssiK. 'lain iV Sons for w'orkiug the l^h<'mc. 
1.0 .it Sviidii .lies have Ir > n formed at Davangere 
uii • sD.lile.iiiiig eoitua uiliis at 
\ biittiji* i ill lory lias Just been 
i..i:jriiMi ;|^ wi tl ii.. a -uaT) fiutury and a metal 
working i.mIm”.. Com - -fki"~ Ijavebeon grant- 
i-d 10 ])]'.!at 1 gi nil. iiu'ii in Mysore for the 

iii.iniii.e riiie oi ni.tti-h- s as a homo industry. 
.\ii .ii.fl < rail... D, poi hit-' bM-ii opened to 
giv. -p ii.d i-iieoiijM'gi'iiieiit lor inlay workers, 
■.I'.ilalwii.id eai'vi r- u'ld to those eugagt'd In 
ii" i .irjiiU l.iL'Ji ela ^.'ilkjlaei clolhcK and metal 
woiks iliiiiit ^n'IU'l^ll^ institntes have been 
''i.»iili-li ‘I ill fl;iiigidoi( and Mysore. The 
■•I .iiiii .1.1.1. lit e.i .ih'i jiiral Di triet and Comtner- 
1 i.il MU', .it l)|.'Lii'1 ilead<inarbers has 

i> > ii ..III. Ill'll d. t *'ii.iinlier cd Commerce 
li i !i I ii ■ .-Ill'll! ill '1 at iJaiiKalore with branches 
It ij.ipo: i.iui 1 .’.m'. C" ill'•!•?. The Department 
■i,!' Ii 11 V I i.ii'iiniiid o as. to jirovide for a 
!i;ii,ni diM IC'M in! dt .diji'j Soli ly with qucb- 

IIii" i.ldiiiL' to cuiuburciai dweiopmuits In 

i ill >''i .It < . * 

’livNivtvK.—Til lOJ.", a State-aided bank 
■'t.lti.l !ti.’ I’..‘til. III j'\iy<oro Was started with 
;i' if Mliiii.iiiiI.-, in I’.aiigaloie and agencies 
. 1 * ii .iii.v It till'iinjort.iTit piares iu the State. 

' ii an. ore J’mv'uciai Bank, 
I'-.' r , I.) i'l d.'ral iiankiiig Unions 
‘-o;i 1 1 .!'. I Nieii til s working with 
i>nal 'Mu. ii t .i;.u.i! Hi ll-.57Ti4 Lakhs. 

i iiMvi X!'. Vi’j. I'Ik Jtailwny system 
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Industries and Commerce.- A Di pert¬ 
inent of Indiistriet- .iiid (’omnii r,e wa- ormi’d-ed 
fin 1913 with a view to tiii di'M lopne.jii ci In¬ 
dustries apd Commerce in the Stit'-. It- 
main functions are Htimulat ing p.'lvate eiiti r- 
ftlse'by the otl'er of U'chnlcal joia ice iunl olin r 
iusisiauco for starting new indt'>trie^, ui i;> i- 
.htking experimental work for piozneiiiig in- 
fdostrlcs aud developing existing indii'trii' 
|tnd serving as a gejienil burcfju of iiiiorm.'itioi< 
la Industrial and eonunmliil matlirs. A 
ayatcni of granting loans for the purehasc.oi 
maoWaeryand appUanct's has K'eh introduced 
iu ttic State. Th« nmuufairturing indnslries 
^dude two cotton mills, two wcxiiioti 
wib, tuTlvQ cotton ginning mills, thn.e cotton 
"'incBces, and thn'o silk iHatun’S. There an* 
^mfoSoar oil mills, down rico mills, nine sugar 
f^UdJOs, four brick and tile faeiorics, thn-c cigar 
^iKCtofles, thn'c tanneries, illtecn mcehunicai 
two distilleries, one sUk reeling 
..'llldtee, twd-ve flour mills, thro© bone-meal 
''Aomiiea^jiUiree coffee curing works, four dyeing 
pwtei^, two hOBicrics. one brewery, twelve 
' Aud. hnuM foundrieB, Mtc lacquer work 
luro tuxldcrmlc wo^, four Baw'-mins. 
lag lactoiy, one Phannaccutlcal 






uad one urt 


iiiir-i J'.!ii!'_';!l.!ri', various branches o^, 
fill" >i..|.;i:i.'' aii'.l ..'i.'UHieni Mahratta Kaliwa^ 
MMi.LU'g iniiu '. till. Msite. The length of the 
lni'v ea .d i\ ll.e hiiite and worked under 
'..III .■!(' !■. I'll. (’OiujHUiy is 411*17 miles, of' 
\\'iii:i !• ai . I'f ll•o•ld gauge and the rest 
j.ietii }.iii... I Ii . .iv<'l:!r District Board Bail- 
w IV ( .1 -HI,, f.1 ;ii!d the Baugaiore-ChichbaUa- 
P'V 1 jell!. miles) both of fi'-O' 

..iie.ii. j.i, 11-) vvilli a inmway from Tarikere 
!■' .Niir.' null ir.i lapura f27 miles) 2 feet gauge 
i|.|\.. !•'eii dpi lied and are being worked Inr 
.'M ite Ag( i-i y. W ^ 

Two Hues. iTiiekjiipnr l.o Cliitaldrug, 21 miles, 
M i,:.,'-i':iu.-'i, and Ta<la>!a-Hel)be, ly miles, 

.j lilt .Mii.i:>, are under eouHtniction. Several 
oiiur p;i)|i..i' weie luider siirviy and investl- 
).’;iti(iu ilii'.iug Hie year and some of thcmiUiu 
.ai’Oiii to b.. taken u]) for couatrnctlou in the ' 
iicarfuturi'. 

I 

' Um'i'viiox.—A Hz'parate Uuivursity for 
Mysore wii‘. eidablislnd on the 1st dulx 1010. 
It. is of liie t'Oachiiig and rosidential typO com* 
Tiosed of the fentml COllcgu at Baugalofe, ahd 
the Matiaraj.'i’s College at Mysore, with head- 
((uarters at Atysore. An Important feature 
is tiiat thu Unlvortiity couthc is one of throe 
years, what cuxrusiHiuds to the fl»t year la 
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ofeber Univt'rKitles bt'lng in the Collcglatr Hit!h 
Sdiool wbloh appcially traiin^ Ui*- studciitt- for 
OIK* yi'ar to flt thim for tU* Uulvor-ity roiir-f. 
XlM* two coUugi‘8 an.- ftllcicntiy oqiiippid and 
organl'inl and thi-n i- a trainiiu: (‘oil« for lUi n 
located at .Vlysott'. jlu-n- Is also h lor 

wotoicxi at Mysore, ie., the Maluiruui’s College. 

With tile introduction of coinpiiisary educa¬ 
tion in S"iect towns aiitl th<> iitcreuse in the iiiini 
her of vill:ige schools, priu-ary i dtiestiou luia 
daring recent years Ii<ude •ousidir.-ibh advauee 
Schools have bi-en started for liiij>ar1ing in«.triie- 
tion hi ugrieiillural, eorniiierela]. <-u('iiietnnp 
and other tecliuhail snhj(-ets. Adult ediieatioii 
and vacatioual tr lining haw al.so been hiln ii in 
band, ihere wereaitogettier in ihi‘i-l.>. 4,l‘7^ 
puolicancl 1,859 p ivute ediu-atjouiil institutions 
in the State. This gives one school to every 
4*80 s«tiiarc miles of the area and to every 
Inliabitants. 

PtACES OF lirTEKEST.—-M-Sore Cite, flic 
capital; is a modern eiry I i.l out w.th inu 
roads and suburbs. Tne prointnent buildingb 


are the Palace, tlie Ohanuiraj»dr% Tficdmidd. 
institute, UovemineKt fionse, the Maharaja's 
t ollcgc, the Mabarani's College and the Oriental 
Librarj. * 

Jtan.'aorc, the largest city tit the Stolo and'" 
the eummerci-ii .ind manufacturing o ntre; 
.-itaiids on a t>vl)le land, 3,090 fi et above the 
-«e.i ami is noted for Its suhilirious climate and- 
iiixunaiit gardens. The princ pal places of 
interest arc tlie f’liblic (tfflccs, the Cental 
College biil'dii gs, the Muarum, the Lai Baahi 
rue liidiaii lastitiito of Hoicncc and the Indian 
S.-inskrit Institute. 

The h storic town of ScringupHtani, the 
famous Jog F Its, the Kolar Uoid Fields, the* 
Siva-.irnudriita Falls, un ■ ticlur, soninathpnrand 
Ilalcbid with their temples Ilf rxqiiisiti .jchiteo* 
tiiii, are some of the other important places 
of iiitercit in the 8taie. 

Jiesident in J/y«ors and Chief ComwiiKiontr 

of Coorg. —H. V. Cobb, C.8.I., C.I.E., I C.S, 

Dewan. —.Sardar IlosarnJ Urs, 


BAROOA. 


The State of Baroda is situateu partly in 
' Otijarat and partiV in Kathianar. It is .liiided ' 
into four distinct blocks: (j) the. sum In m' 
lUacrirt of Navsari near the mouth of tin- Isipii 
river, and mo-tly sarroimded by llnti-jh t«‘rri- 
tor> ; (21 central district. Nnrt];i ' 

hada, in which Ue<> Ilarodu, tlie caiitul cirj ; . 
( 8 ) to the Noitt. ol AhiiiPdabad. tin di-trir t of ' 
'WiEadl; and ( 4 t to the West, in tlie Fenmsula 
of Kathiawar, the distnrt of Amreii. foriiu-il ot | 
lettered tracts of land. The area of tlie ' 
Is 8 , 1^2 square miles ; the [iopui,iti<iti i<i ' 
over two millions, of whom over fom-llftlia I 
an Hindus. 

t 

Bistort.—T he history of the Barurla State I 
BB BOrb dates bom the break>iip of the .Muutiul ! 
Kmpirc. Jpt first Marat ha in \ a-ion of G>i)iiiat I 
took place in 170 S. In later cxpiditiuns | 
Hlajl OaiLwar, who may be con'idi-n-ii a- ' 
the founder of the prcMuit ruling ramily, I 
greatiy distinguished llim^p]^ Sunghad wa« 
tfafjk headquarters till 176 a. Since 1723 
Hfigi „jjegularly levied tribute in Giiiarat. 
His Jjlia Hamajl finally captured Baroda in 
ITSfPpije wlien It has alw-avs tieen in the 
hand* of the Gailcwani; bat Mughal autimrity 
fai Gujarat did not end until the fall of Ahnicda* 
had in 1783 , after wiiicb the country was 
divided between tlie Oaikwar and the Peshwa. 
In spite ot the fact that Pamaji wa« one of tlic 
Haratha chie.fB defeated at Panipat by Abnicd 
AtalL he continued to add to bis territory. 
He died in 1768 , leaving tt-e Buceesslon in dis¬ 
pute between two rival sons. Be was sue* 
eeeded in turn by hm soiis Savaji Boo I. 
fhttesing Ban, Manaii Bao and Uorind Kao. 
iPbe last died in 16 U 0 , and. was succeeded by 
JMitfid Rao. A 'Period bf political instabUity 
slumed whiGb was ended In ^3 by the help 


I of the Bombay Government, who established^ 
(h<‘ aiitliurav of Aiiand Rao at Baroda* 
By a treaty of 18(i5 between the BHtUh Go* 
V'-ni'iiciit and Baroda. it wa« arronged inter 
uli" tliat the toreiim policy of the State <ihould 
be co'uiu.’ted by the British and that all 
Liitferciiccs witli the fVstiwa snoiild be eiiuUarly 
iirraiiged. liariida was a staunch ally -•! the 
iinlish diirinr the wars with Bnji Uao Pe*iiwa, 
'he I'indari hordes and Golkar. Cut from 
iS2o Ui 1841, w’hei> Sayaji Kao 11. wa* Gaikwar, 
jiilerciiees arose ’ between the two Govem- 
-•ii-nt*. which were settle I by Sir James 
Can.dU!, Governor of Bnint-ay in 1841. 
Gun pat Bau sueceeilel Suyajl Kao in 1847. 
Iniring bis rule the, political BUt«ervision of 
Bumiia was tr-m-'fi-rn-cl to the Supreme Go« 
\emmcnt. His siicees^or Kliatide liau, who 
aecoiided the (loai in 1850, introduced many 
reforms. He sfooil by the British in the Mu¬ 
tiny lie wa.-' siit-f'-edod by his brother Malhar 
Kao in 187(. tlulbar Kno was deposed in 
1875 for‘‘notorious ndscoiidiiel " and “gross 
niisgoveminenl.*’ but the S'lggeetioii that he 
had instigated tie attempt tn imfson Coi. 
Phayre, tlie iCesjdcnt, was not proved. Sayajl 
Rao 111., (1 Iwiyot 13 yearn of age, who was 
descended from a distant branch of tlie family, 
wiM adopted heir of Eiiande Hao In 1875 
and is the present Gaikwar. Be was Investied 
with full lowers ill 1881. 

APWiMisTJUTiON.— An executive coimeO, 
conHisting oi ttic principal officers of the State, 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who Is assisted by « 
Dewan and otlier officcn. A number of 
departments have been foimed, which are 
presided over by officials currespondhig to- 
tliuse In Britidi Inf^. Tbe Statu li divlduil 
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ipto.foar each.of which i8 tiubdtvlded 

1p0 ifoAate.aoil Paa.M.aMl$ of which there 
Jre Iiv ^ 4i. Atl«in|>ts iiavc fur aome years 
JkMO miMe to restore village autonomy, and 
vfl)a‘J[c> .panciuyats have tM-eii foniied wtilch 
ftRai part of a scbetne for local self-ieoveiiinient 
is a lie[!l«lati\e l>e|iartineitt, under a 
Legal Reioembrancer, which is r<'BpoiiHihie for 
OalHliii laws. There Is ulau a LiCulHlaiivi (Viuncil, j 
dDlisIwnR of noiiiinat«d and elected iiiotohcni.. 
A High Court at Burmla {losecssca iurisdiction 
otrer the whole of tlie State and hears ail final j 
apfieai*. Ifroin thcdeci‘'ion<* ol the liigli Court, 
appeals lie hi certain cases, to the Maliaraia,! 
wlio decide* them on the ai^iev of the Huzur 
Kyaya Sahhi». The Stare Arii.v coii*isrs of 5,U84 
BMular rorecH and frreindar forces. 

Finance.—I i. I91fi-I7. tin total n o ipti-. ot| 
the dtatr- wer* Rs. 202 lakh>. n-id tin di-l)»ir-.c- 
inei)t,> Its. 155 lakh^. Tin priiioipH) li<viiiui , 
heads Wert :—J.Aiid Th-vcnm , If- 1:50 liiki'.-, ■ 
Abkari, Bs. 22 lakln,- Opiiiin. Ji-. ,5 liikli-< ; 
Batlway.-, Rs. 10 lakhs,* Intrsl it-. 9 lakhs,' 
Trlbith from otln r States, Bs. G lakhn liiitisli 
CnrB'ricv wa- Introdiicid in 1901 

PttOUnr'TION AN1> iNUCbTRY.—AKrifullurc 
anl pasture support GR per cent, of the pcoph' 
The pMneiiial erojMS are rice, win at, giiiin, 
eastoi'-oiL raiie-eed, poppy, l•otloll. 'un ‘u-n'ji, 
tobacco, sugarcane, maize, and ganlen ci<>p- 
The areatoi part of tije St.ote is hel.t on ruulvuirl 
tonure. 'Ihe State eoiituins tow ipii.eruls, 

, except sail l'*tofir, whici 1"- (piarr'ed at Suifui, 
and a trariety of other stones winch arc litth 
worked. There are :J9 iii.Jii-tnal or eommer 
clal '^incerns in the State registered oinlcr tin 
State (’onipanies* tet ff'i-rc are four .Agri- 
ciilbural Banks and ‘t53 Co-op Tatiw Soci-tlip 
In the Daruda Stall. 

rostwUNU'ATJON'*.—'liie B U. tV O. 1. Railway 
crosses part of ihc l>ia\aari and Baroda pratUs, 


and the BaJputana«Halwa BatTway paaaps 
tliioiich the Kadi prant. A syst.vin of iMndl 
Hnes has been built by the Baroda Durbar In 
all thi to'ir pratUt. in aduttion to which the 
lapti Valley Railway and the Barods-Uodbra 
Chord line (it. B. A C. 1.) jas' through the 
stati!. The Railways const rueted by Uie 
State are about 500 miles In length and 08 miles 
are under coustruction. Good roads are not 
numerouit. 

Education.— The Education Ticpartment 
controls 2,719 institutions of different kinds, 
.Ti G2 of which I'ngiisii Is taught. The Baroda 
College alfiliati-o to the Bombay tniversUy. 
‘1 lici arc a imiiiber of high artmol-. techbical 
school-., uiiil ^chools tor special classes, sucb 
the jungle inhcs am. iinclian castes The 
State - "ill a way ph-dged to the policy 0* 
.rcc and e(imfiiJ«or> priniary eJutation.*' It 
numitams a -y-'ti-m nf rural ami travriling 
lilitaiic>-. Ten p‘t cent, of the population Is 
let limed III the census as literate. Total 
o.<peuvc on Bdueution is about Rs. 20 lakhs. 

Caitiai- City.— Baroda City with the caa> 
toiimiut has q populatiuii of-99,845. Tt con* 
tains a piiMie park, a nun-ber oi line pubUc 
liiiilihmr-, paiaecd am) otlicos ; and it is crowded 
with llimln ti-iiiples. llip cantonn-ent is to tha 
Nnrin-we-l ui The. city and is garrisoned by ao 
in taut ry hatr.niou of the Indian Army. All 
lin]<iri\(Tiieiit Trust liaa been fonned to work 
III Baroda City and iia.s set itself ao ambitious 
1 rogrumme. ^ 

Itii-iR.—Ills Highness Farzand-i>Khas*i« 
l»L)whtt-i Eiigli'hin .Maharaja bir Bayaji Rao 
flii'-kwai .siii>a Khas Kiiel, Banisber Batiodur, 
i! c S.i , Miihaiuja of Baroda. 

/.V.«ii/iVif—C l.,,S. BU'-i 11. E:-q,, I.C.S. 

Dnmn —Mauuiihai X. Mi hta.Bsq.,M.A., I<L.B, 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency are included the Xalive Slates 
of KaJat, K-haiuii ami Las Bela, ‘ilie Mian oi 
Kalot Is bead of the Bain«'lii),tiiii trihal duets 
whose terrllorlc'-are eomprised umlei the lollow- 
ing OUK-Jhalawaii, Saniwun. Makiau, 

Kwhhi and Domki-Kalieri-Umi'ani. 'I'hese 

districts form what may be termed Kalali 
Baluchistan, and occupy an area of rd,;!:: 
square miles. Tlie inhabit ants of the country 
aie cither Brahuis or Italnchis, both being 
Mabomedans of the Hiinni sect. 'I'iic country 
h Biiarsely populateii, the total number 
bdag about 830.423. it derhes it« chief iiii- ; 
portanee from its position with rcgaid to Af- | 
dhanistan on the nortii'Westcm frontier of I 
Britbih India. 'The relations of Kalat witli the i 
British Government an- govenietl bv two trea* ' 
ties of 1854 and 1870, bv tlie latter of wldeh the ‘ 
Kban agreed to act lb subordinate co-operation ' 
with Uie British Govennnent. There are, 
however, agreements with Kalat In connection 
with the oonstrncUon of the Indo-European 
tPlegra|ib, t^e pcssioQ of juflisdI{!tlon on the 


railwavs ami in the Rolan Pass, and the penna* V. 
iii iii ieu-cs of Quetta, Kushki and Nanrabad. 

'I'he K luifi I- a-isied in tlie administration of the 
■4tate hi' a Wazir-i-.Azani lent by the British 
(iovc.iihicnt. Jlie Governor-General’s Agent 
m Biiliiciii.'tnn eomlucts the relations bet-weco 
the (tovcriiineiit of India and the Khan, iM ^ 
I'MTeises l.is general political supervision WtiOt * 
the disr-ict. 'The revenue of the Stato is about 
B,-. 11,71.520. 'The presint Khan Is. His 
Uigline.--s Jh'gliir Begi Mir Sir Maiunud Khau 
of Kalaf, a.c.l.K. He 'wa^ horn in 1804. 

K)i.<inii! extends in a westerly and sootb* 
westerly direction from near Nu^kl and KaM 
to the Tersiaii border. Its area is 14,219 tqnaxo %■ 
miles; it has a population of 22,663 and on - 
annual aAeiugc revenue of about Rs.1,00,000. 

The present Chief, Bardar HabIbuBah 
Khan, wa*' born about 1807 and suc0r.eded * 
his Caliicr Sardar yakub Khan In 1011, v^en ^ 
tlie latter wat- nxurdered by hIs nacte. Amir 
Kltan. The State Is, divided tato ISt^lflabiitiii 
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anH (he whole soiuccs of incotne axv euMrolf 
aerlcoltural. ■ 

liU Bda Is a small State occupying the valley 
and delta ot the Fuiall river, about. 60 miles west 
of tile Bind boundary. Area 7,182 square miles; 
population 61,205, chiefly Sunni Miihomedana, 
estimated rev<-iiue about Ks. 3,8ii,]40. The 
Cflilef of Las Bela, known ns the Jam, is bound 
by agreement with the British Government to 
conduct the administration of his State in ‘ 


accordance with the advice of'the Ooyei^oi^' 
Gonerars Agent. This ooptrol to ’ - 

through the Political Agent In Edtoto- 
Till' Jam also employs an approved • 
Wuzir, to wliosc advice hn Is subject and who' 
gcncraily assists him in the ttausactlon of Btaljl 
iiiisincss. i,-’- 

Aijehf to the Govertiof-Qmcrttl for Baluchi* 
stall:—lion. Ifr. 11. It. C. Dobbs, O.S.I., 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


I 


Bajputana is the name of a great tenitorinl 
circle with a total area of uliout 18(1,462 stj.inic 
miles, which includes 18 hativc Stall's two 
cbietohlps, and the small I'riti.'li pI'o^ill^<' of 
Ajmer*Mcrwara. It is bimn(:'>(! on the wi'-t hy 
Smd, on the nortli-we.^^t by th.' runjih State ot 
Bahawaipur, on the nortli ar.ii noiUi-ea>t li\ ' 
the Punjab, on the ea^t by llw fnilej l*n>- 
vlnces and Gwalior, while the •southern t'omi- 
daiy runs across the ecntral region oi Jmli.i ui • 
ui irr^ular zigzag line. Of ihe ,V;aive States 
1? arc Itajput, 2 (Maratpur iiml Dholpiiii are 
Jat, and one (Tonk) is Mnlionieti:.;]. i ii-- rhii f 
adiiiinistTative conttfbl of tlic «li-tiu-i is 

vested ex^fieio in the pnI'iU''al ofllecr, ^\i)o Lioid'' 
the post of Governor-tit nernrv Agent tor ilie 
supervision of tliu relaiiiMis hetwem iln’ eevi 1.11 
Bativc States of Knjputaiia und 1 In- f :■>> >•. ntin ot 
of India. Por administrative i)uii> 0 '>'.t iii< v aie 
^vided into _*,hc ioUtming gioiij)^Alwar 
Agency; Bikanir Agency, Ka^tii'm Ihijiiut.voa 
Agency, 3 States (Bhiiiatpur, OIioIihit Kii.ii'h,'; 
Earaoti and Tonk Agcnry, Sh-ite, 

States Bondi and Tonk); Jait'iii loNihMiy. 

8 States (principal State, Jaipur); Ki-t.-tli ami 
Jhalawar Agency, 2 States; Ui ji.h-'i-v ; 

Soutbem Itajputaiia .Stafe.<$ A’Jt^wy. -i Si.iti;. 
(plhicipal State, Banswaru): Wt.-reij) liaj- 
itauoa States Agency; 3 Stutca (]>iiii(i}>.(l ; 
,tes, Marwar and Siiohi). 

The Atavalli Dills intersect tho coiu-lrv ■ 
ittot from end to end. Tiic tract to tJjc l•(>Il u- 
weBt ofthc hills is, a<< a whole, .-taiiiiy. 1 icd • 
aot) unproductive, but iiupvovcK gimiua!!'. i'l uu 
mere desert in tiic fur wc.^t to coi.ifuia- ' 
fertito'tonds to the iiurth-«-a<<t. 'jn ui<' 
soatii^eaip^on' the Aravali Dills lie higln-i un.l ; 
more ferae regions which contain oxtc.i.-ivc lull 
ahges and which arc traversed by cou^itico-ihlc 
riven. 

JJp^aitrincsTlONS.—Tlic total icngtli i>f rail- 
i4mi In ilajputana is 1,57C miles, of wiiioh 730 
Aare the property of'the TirirUh GitviTUineni. 
The ^Jputana*Iwlwu (Govcniiucnt) ninh fioin 
Abmedabad to Bandikui and from there bran¬ 
ches to Agra and Delhi. Of ilie ^'atlve State 
noways the most iiuxmrtant is the Jodhpur- 
Blkaner line from Marwar Junction to Hydera¬ 
bad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 

lllBABiiASTS.-~Ovcr 50 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation are engaged in some form of agriculture; 
about 20 per cent, of the total population ate 
mamtained by the preqparation opd supply of 
material substances; personal and domo.stlc 
jsorvicc providca employment for about 5 per 
ceujb. and cotnaitiK»‘ for 21 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation. The niCodipa] language Is BaJasUianl. 

and trihm, the mpst numeroas 


arc the Bratiinans, Jats, Mahajans, ChamariL 
Itnjputs, .Minu<, Gujars, liliUs, Malls, ana 
buiius. The Itajputs are, of course, ttie arto-' 
loiTM'-y of the country, and as each hold the 
laud 111 .1 vciy large extent, citiier as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 
puMtiiui as intcgiaJ families of pure descent; 
as a laiiili'd mihiUty, and u.s the kinsmen of 
niliiig chiefs, they arc also the aristocmey of 
indiii: ami their social prestige mav be measured 
liy iib.'CiMiig Glut there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(.is didiiiguislicd flora a easto) in India which 
doe<i not elaiiu ilcsceiit from, or irregular eonneo- 
lion with, one of tlie.se llajputstocks. 

The popiiiation and area of tiie States areas 
follows:— 


Uame of .'^tatc. 

1 Area in 
i sqiaire 
! miles. 

1 

! Popoiatioo 
in 

' 1911. 

y,'"'ar llcsidenry — 

1 


L'llaipur. 

J'.aiiswara 

Hungurpur .. 
I'aitubgsrii .. 

12.953. 1,293,776 
1,9461 165,463 

1,447; 1.59,102 

8S6!' 62.704 

1 

Wetltm States ItesUUney — 


1 

1 

Jodhpur 

Jaisiiiuicr 

Sirohi 

34,063 

10,002 

1,964 

1 2,057,568 
88,811 
189,127 

Jaipar Jlesidency — 


7 

Jaipur 

KLiharigarti .. 

JiUWa 

16,579 

8.58 

10 

2,636,6^4 

87,191 

^.Si^ 

UaraatA-Tonk Agency-^ 
iUindi ‘ 

'J'oiik 

Siialipura 

2«2o! 

1 , 114 ! 

4051 

218,tS0 

3084)^ 

47,807 


Eastern Stales Agency — 
Bharatpur f., 
Jlliolpur ’ 

Karauli 

KotaJi-Jhalamr Ageney^ 
Kotah 
Jhalawat 

Bikaner ... . 

Alwar ... 




1,982 
1,163{ 
1,242 


M84 

BIO 

28,011 

8 .I 4 I 


“SPT* 



J,988 
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State (also called JUcywur) was 
about (I46’A.D. Xhecspnal city is 
IXWBDT, which is b'eantifuUy situated on the 
; l||kvo of a low ridge, the summit of which is 
■‘OtewhCd by the Mabahijah’s iialaces, and to the 
. 'tAoith and west, houses extend to tlie banks of a 
vtraautlful piece of water known as the Pichola 
I'- Loke in the middle of which stand two island 
^'mdafieB. It is sltUHtcd near the tofminux of the 
I Ildatoar-Chitor Hallway, 697 miles jiui14i of 
tBomuay. The present ruler is Tils lliirliness 
Jlabaiajadhlra] Maliaranu Bir Fateh Bitish 
•.Chador, a.O.B.l., u.c.i.e., who was born in iBjitU 
'.and sacooeded in 1884. lie is the h.-ad of the 
Beeaodia Itajpuis and Is* the l*reinier Chiif. 'Jhi- 
administration is carried on by tlie MiiliaRuiii, 
(.'misiBtcd by two ministerial ofllcers who form t lie 
''c&ef executive department in the Btate. 'J'iic 
tevenne and expenditure of tJiu State are now 
about 36 and 83 laklis a yi&r n‘^p(^-1iv('ly. 
'.i^daipur Is rich in minerals wliieh aic little 
worked. Its arciiwolugieui remain;: are niiiner- 
-Wus, and stoic inscriptions dating fiom tlie 
third century have been found. 

Banswara State, the soutiM'inmo't ia 
Sajputaiia, bccanio a sopanite Si ale abonl 
1527. Towards the end of the ee^iit(<e!itli 
oentury Hanswara became luon' or ie.'.-.' subjiei 
to the Maraihas, and paid tribute U> the iioja 
ofDhar. In 1812 the Maharawul oitereil to 
become tributary to the BritNi lio\oninii nt on 
condition of the expulsion of tlie Muiall'ii'. bur 
no dellnitc relations were fornied uiili Intii 
.till tJio end of 1818. The present niler is Hi.-, 
'fiigbooas iiivy Kayan Maharnwal Sii Pritlii 
Singh Baliadur, who W'aa horn in iidiI 

ancceeded his father in liUK. The iiornial 
revenue is about 5 lakhs a'oi tli" n;' 

fs Uuai'ly equal to till! ineonii'. Tin :ii i:'M i!.< 
Stab' is 1*946 square Ui]k>, ui.d tile poi'iiliil ioi> 
187,463. 


Oongarpur State, with llansw.-irs. for¬ 
merly comprised the emnury railed tin-Va<.;;ti. 
..It was invaded by the Malirnit.'i- im 
.As In other States, iuhabii eii liy lull trihis. n 
became necessary, at an early pi-nod of 
British Bupremaey to employ a iniliuiry force 
'tocoerco tiic Uliilis. The State ripnn-iits tin 
*'0adM of the eldest braneh of the sisodiyas 
4Uid dates its separate ex]st(.nee trom tiboiil- 
ibbe close of the 12lh Onrury, when 
'mahap* the rightful heir to the riiirtLi 
' ThrOho* migrated to tliose i»arts. The pn-sci; t 
IRtlist is Ills Highness Bai Jiayan .M.iharann; 
(Sul'Sir Bijeysinghji Baheb ISaliadiir, k.o.i.k;.. 
bdAkln 1887 and suceeodi'd in 1 hiring 

bit mlnmity tlie State was kdiniutstenu iiy u 
Bdhtical Officer, a chief Executive Ollieer 
«ttd » Consultative Council of two. No railway 
crosses the territory, tiic nearest railwav 
Udaipur, being 00 mill'a distant, Ite- 
yflbuh about 3 laklis.. 

V" ' iPiurtabga^ stato. &lso colled the 
founded In the sixteenth century 
"ay A descendant of liana Mokai of Mewar. The 
I of l^crtabgaTh was founded In 1698 bv 
tb glngh. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
riMgtMiK the country was overran by tue 
"'11^ and the Idanarawal only saved bis 
,.^^j'by aaieeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Ba. 72,Wu, (wldoh tiim beftig 



out the surrounding Native States) in lieu of 
Its. 15,0u0 formerly paid to Delhi. The fiist 
connexion of the State with tliu British Qov* 
ernment was foniwd in 1804; but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently canocUra 
by Loni Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty, by 
which the State vi*as taken under protection, 
waa made in 1818. The tribute to Holkar Is 
. paid tiiruugti the Britlsli Government, and in 
|. ] ikl4 was cult verted to Jl«.36,350 British cutteiicy. 

■ The ]ir SI lit ruli r is His Jlighitess Maharnwal 
' Sir llagliiiiiath Siugn Bahadur, K.C.LK., who waa 
' born ill 1 '^.'>9 and succeeded in 1800. The 
. Mill- k givvr-eu hy the Malirawat witlitbe 
. li<>ip of the lit ii'-A]ipari nt, and, in Judicial mat* 

: iejjt, of a (.'oinniiMee of eleven m< mhers styled 

th>' i!uj s.'.L<iia or Stati‘Council, Bevenoe about 
I lakh- : i x]) .Kliliiro noiiny 3| lakhs. 

. il.ait aladiiij'ii tratJori is now under the direct 
oupcriisioii of the Slate. 

Jodhpur Slate, the largest in Bajpntana, 
nl.Mj called Munvur, eonsists largely of desolate, 
sandy coimiiy. Ihe Maharaja of Jodhpur il 
tie: hoiitl oi the liuthor Clan of Bajpute and 
elaiii.-. de.'eeiit iroui Itiiiua, llic deiOed king of 
' .\y<>.II)>ii, I'he earliest known king of the clan 
h\i-.l ill ’.il" '-<\tli eenuiry ftuui which time on* 
waul' ilieii lii'Uiry i- tairly clear, llie foun* 
d.iiioii III .to ihpur dates trum about 1212, and 
(lie ii'iindiiliiiiir of Jodhpur City were laid in 
' 1 h> itiin Jiidha. Ihc State came under 
Ihiii-h |iiiiUi‘tioii in 1818. In 1330 the Briti^ 
(iii\t'riiuieiit had to tnleiiVre oi^ng to misrule, 
ai;.l lue '-■me thing tK.-cuFted again in 1868. 
Jii'Miuii Mjinii suieeeded in 1878 and reformed 
!!ie Mute, iti.- sun Siudar Singh was mvested 
wiih iiowin Hsit'i, the minority rule having 
il 'll i-.Uii d Oil by hi- uiu-le .Maharaja Six 
' I'm' Ji 8iii.'n. JL<- di.-d in 1911 and was sue* 
r (h d 1 y in- I M -t -'On JMuharaja Sumer Sin^/ 

. wi.i) wa- ilu-n 14 y<^ars of age. tEb . 

.1 lint , 1-1 r it lOM ot till .'■tate was carried on 
hy a I'lii iiil of Jhgiiiey iippofnii d by tbb r 
. r.in ! 1 , pr sid> d oi* r hy Major-OcnerBl 

. ... t'i.\t-il< ^':l gh, who aUlicatcd tlu||.i 

ihi"i oi lil.it 111 enrn o-. its Begent thcrcfonira 
I'l Jodlu-ii-r v.iii'ii lu hud begun in the time of 
' ill ii'iih w. .M.'iliui.'i.m Sii Siirdar Singh Bahadur. 

I 111 till- o.iii’i uk of tile ihin>ix>an War both the ' 
M.ii .iriij i II u! ti’i' lieg.'iit olferi'd tliclr servlceSi, 
npl w« r - ulii'Wi d to pioceed to the Front. The’ ^ 
v-.iiini; ^l.di.u.iju Mil.-, for his services at the 

■ 1 un.t, nonoiiri il with an Honorary Lieutenant* 
hip ie th ihiU-li .\riii.v, and waslnvest^ 

uitli tiiil iiii.iig powrrs in 1916 and died 
III (9l^. ikieuiio SO Itikhs GXiiendlture JD- 

! lii'vii.-. 

Jtiisaimer State is one of the largest SUtoe 
ill ll.ij|)utima and covers an area of 18,062 
sipKiri' miles, Hie lliiiers ot Jalsalmer belo^ to 
the Jailor clan and claim descent from Kxishim. 
.laisalmer (Hty was fomided inll56, andtlmState 
I'liten'd into an alliance of porpetukl frlendalilp 
with ihe British Ghivcrument In 1818. In 164(£' 
after the British conquest of Shid the forts w 
Slialigarb, Garsia, and Ghotaro, which had 
formerly belonged to Jalsalmer, were reitored 
to the State. The present Bmlng Friace ie 
His Highness Maharajadidraja Miriiarawal' Sbri 
Jawaharsinghji Bahadur. Sevenso' ahoot 
four lakhs. 
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Slrobl State is much bioktm up by hills o( 
which the main teatore is Mount Abu, 6,65U feet. 
The Chiefs of Birohl arc Doom Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous t hauhau clan whii-li funiioilcd the 
last Mlodu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
of Slrohl was built in 1425. The city suffered 
fai the eighteenth century from the wars with 
JTodhpur and tlie depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and Uritisb proU'ctiou 
was granted in 1828. The present ruler is llis 
Highness Maharajah Dhlraj Maharao Sir Kesri 
Stngh Bahadur, o.o.l.a., K.c,l.E. The State is 
nlra by the Maharao with the assistance of a 
Mnsabib Ala who is the heir apparent and other 
facials. Bevenue about 8 lakhs; expenditure 
7 lakhs. 

Jaipur State is the fourth largest in Baj* 
putana. It consists, for ilie most part, of level 
and open country. Tlie Maliaraja of Jaipur is 
the head of the Jvachwalia elan of Kajputs, 
which claims descent from Ivusa, the son of 
Bama, kiuc of Ajodhya, and the liero of the 
famous epic poem the Tlamayana. Tlie dy¬ 
nasty In Kastem Rajputatiu dates from about 
the middle of the twolftli century, when .4nil>er 
was made tlic capital of a small State. Ttio 
Chiefs of that State acquired tame as Reiierals 
under the Mughals in later centuries, one of liic 
best known being Sawai Jai Singb in the 
eighteenth century who was remarkalile for Jiis 
scientific knowlcdee and bkill. It was lie wlio 
moved the capital from Amber and built (he 
present city Jaipur and elevaled the State 
above tlie principalities around. On Ins rleatli 
a part of the State was annexed by the Juts of 
Bharatpur and internal di'-puics liroui'lit Jaipur 
to peat confusion. British pi ot eel ion was 
extended to Jaipur In 181N, but the .'•tale con- 
tinoed to be disturbed and a Council ol liei'cncy 
was appointed, which governedMp to 1851, when 
Ibliaraja Ram Singh assunied full puners. lie 
nominated as Ids sii(:c(*s.sor Kaini .Siiigii who 
succeeded in* 1880, under tlie nainc of Sawai 
Hadho Singh II, and is the presmt ruler lie 
was born in 1861, and, In eonsideration of his 
youth, the administration was at tiisr conducted 
by a Council under tlie joint picsideney of (lie 
Utaharaja and the Politleal .^getit. lie was 
Invested with full powers in 1882. In 1887, Ins 
salute was raised from 17 to 19 guns as a personal 
di8t|nctiod|||pllowcd in 1896 by two additional 
gnus. he was created a u.e.s.i. In 

1901 a o.c.l.£., and in 190:1 a o.r.v.o. In 1904 
be was made honorary colonel of tin* 18th It.’ij- 
puts, and iu 1911 a Ma]or (ioneral. In 1008 he 
was oresented with the Honorary degree of 
l^D. of Edinbutgli University and in 19J2, 
uwde a Donat of the order oi the UospiUl of 
St. John of .r-ru-alm. H> w-as made a o.b.e. 
In 1918. Among important events of His 
Highness’s rule may bt-mentioued the raising 
of the Ilnpr‘rial Service Transport Corp- in 
1889-Bo:tho construction of numi-rous Irrigation 
works, ho pltals and di p' nsarieh; and th> gitt 
of 26 lakhs as an endowm< nt to the Indian 
Bstpie'u Famine Bt'lhf Tni-t. H|s Highness 
has contribiit'd about 14 laklis to varion- War 
fimds, and lo machine guns a^ a thanh-ofT< ring 
for the ^-eovo^y of H. M. the King from his 
accident In France. Jaipur City Is the largest 
t«m if BaJputkna {Uid is one of thr f* w east< ni 
llW p > UX i zegulax It coatalas, 


in addition to the Maltaraja’s Palace, manjl' fiUQ 
biiUduiKs, The adndnlstration of tbi Statf <ls 
carried oo by the Maharaja assisted by a 
of ten members. The military foroe conMsts of! 
an Imperial Service Transport Corps whieb baa' 
twice served In Frontier campaigns and In iba 
present war, and about 5,1*00 Infantry) Wp.- 
cavalry and SOfl artillerymen, I'he noi^id 
revi'nue is about 65 lakhs; eipendituio aooot 
50 laklig. 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of iftaj- 
puiniia and consists practically of two nanow 
strips ol land separated from each other; 'the 
northern mostly sandy, Uie southern geocMlfy 
ttat and fertile. The Chiefs of Kisbangarb 
belong to the Kathor clan of Rajputs and an 
descended from Kaja Udal Singh of Jodhpurf 
wfiose second son founded the town of Klshan* 
garn in 1611. The State was brought under 
iiritlsli protccMou in 1818. After various 
disputes necessitating British mediation, the 
State entered into good bands and was well ruled 
during tlie latter part, of the nineteenth century. 

't in ]>n-sc*iiL ruler is Lieut .-Colonel Hii- lUgbncsB 
Hali.'irajaiiliiraj Sir Mad an Singh Babadurt 
K c.s I., K.C.I.E., Umdai llajhal-Buland Makan. 
wiio wa. horn in 1884 ami wa"-invested with 
pow- r-iii 19u5. Hi- administers the Stati with 
till hi Ip Ol n Count i1 o) two members. His High- 
ness served in J-raiuu' in 1914-15 and was men* 
tioiied in di'.siiaiches by Field-Marshal Xwd 
J-Y< tieh. Be venue 5*7 Uklia; Kxpendlture 4*0 
lakhs. 

Lawa State, or takurat. of Bajputana Is 

a bepaiati uhiefsidp uudtr the protection of the 
British OineriiTiKuit and independent of any 
•Native States. It formerly bt'longed to Jaipur 
anti tlien tx'cume jiurt of the State of Tonk. In 
lMi7. the Naviati of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uiiele and ids followers, and Lawa was then 
rai-ed to its present State. Tlie Thakurs ol 
Luwa lit'Jonged tt> the Karuka sept of the Each* 
walla iiajpiit.s. Tlie pre-ent Ttiakur, Maniml 
.Sihgli, wa.s born in 1878, and succeedtHl to the 
cstut V in May, 1892. i{e\ enue about Bs. 11,000. 

Blind! State is a mountabiods territory to 
tile souUi-eubt of Jtajpiitaiia. The Chief of 
liiiritli is the liead of ttie Mara ijppt of the great 
clan of Chaiilian Rajputs and the country ocen* 
pin] hy tliis sept 1ms for tlie last five or six C«Q* 
tunes been known as liaraoti. The State was 
founded in the early part of the fourteenth esn* 
tiiry and constant feuds with Mewar and Mblwa 
followed, ft threw in its lot with Uie Maho> 
niedaii eiripeturs in the sixteenth century. In 
later tiiiu-b it was constantly ravaged by the 
Marat lias and I'iiidaries aud came under Brltlito 
protection in 1818 at which time it was payiM 
tribute to ilciikar. The present ruler of thig 
.State—wliicli is admiiilstr-red by tiic Maharao 
Raja and a Council of 6 in an old-fasbkmsd but 
popular maiincr—is His Highness Maharao Baja 
Kir llagiiiibir Singh Baiiadur, S.O.I.E., 9.0.v.O.»' 
K.c.s.i. He was born in I860 and succeedtsd ill' - 
1889. Revenue about 10 lakhs: Expsndltiue' 
9*6 lakhs. 

Tonk State—Tartly to Bajputena and pMtUy 
In Central India, eonststs of six dlstiiftto atpa*..* 
rated from each other. The niltog tonuty. . 
belongs to the Pathans of the Bunetr tiflwr 
Ibo founder of the dynasty was Andir Sliaiu 
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: * Oebecal In the army of Holkar alFthe end 
^ fl{' the eighteenth century. He received a 
' 'bteditiona] guarantee of the lands he held from 
JjsiBiaus In 1817. Qts grandson was deposed 
1867 owing to misrule. The present ruler 
of the State is Hht Highness >'awab Sir 
Xahammad Ibraidm Ail Khan Hahadur, u.c.T.u. 
Hio administration is conducted by the Nawab 
Md a Council of tbreo members. Ilcvcnue l(i 
lldchs: Expenditure 15 iakhs 

Shahpnra Chlefstaljp is a small pastoral 
State, ^e ruling family belongs to the See- 
lodia clan of llajputs. Tlie Chiefship came into 
existence about 1629, being a grant from the 
Emperor Shah Jalian to-one Siijan Singh. The 
prasent Chief is Sir Nahar Singii, K,c.UT... who 
Iraeceeded by adoption in 1x70 and refcivod 
full powers in 1876. In addition to holding 
Sbahpura by grant from the British Onvcrnnient 
the l^a DbiraJ possesses the ostule of Kaehhula 
In Udaipur for which lie pays trilnite and does 
formal service as a great noble of tliat State. 
Revenue 3 laki-s: Expenditure2'6 lakhs. 

Bliaratpar State.—Consists largely of an 
immense Alluvial t)liijn, watered by the Biiii' 
ganga and other rivers. 

^0 present ruling family are J.its, of tix' 
StDsinwal clan who trace their pealign'e to lln- 
eleventli century. The Bharatpur ruling lamily 
is of the Sinsinwal clan nami‘d so atter tlieii 
old village Sinstni. J)hnrat])ur was tlie tlist 
State in Bajpntann that made .■liliaiife witli ' 
the British Government in ]!;iU3. Indped Lord j 
Lake with 5,0UU horse in his cominest i-f iigia ! 
and battle of Laswarl wlien-in tlie Maiatlia { 
P tWiife 'b'as entirely tirokeii and ref ei\'-d :> dis- • 
.reward for the serviee. In 1H)I. liov- ! 
' ratpur sided witli .Liswaiit liao llolKar ' 

' the Govemnient wiiich resulted in a 
%lth the Government. Peace was le- ■ 
Sllshed in 1H05 under a tnvity of allianee 
it continues in force. Tiie'State. Is ing ' 
usurped by llurjuu Sal in IS'J.'i, ttie iitilisli 
Government ttiok the cause <’t the nglitiul hew- , 
Maharaja Ualwant Singh Suhal>. Bhaiatpiir 
was besieged by Lord CoiHlx-iniere, niid as tiie 
faithful subjects almost all joined (lie Jiriticli 
Army, the result could uot lie oilieruise tliaii 
capture of the Capital and ]-i>storatiri]i oi tlie 
State to its rightiul owner. lUiuratpur rendered - 
vitaable service to the British Go\ernmeiit 
dt^ng the Mutiny. The pn^sent Cldet is a 
mlapr, Matiaraja Sawai Kishen Singh BaJiudur, 
Wm was born in 1899 and siu-reoded in , 
tbs foiluwing year ids father itain Singh, ' 
who was wposed. The administration is - 
carried on by a Council of four Members presided 
over by a Political Agent. Keveuuc 32 lakhs. 
Bx:peudituro 31 lakhs. 

Eholpiir State, the easternmost State in 
Bnjputaua, has changed liauds an iiimsual 
nuiQbor of tbnes. It was occupied by the Bri> 
tiah In 1808 and restored to the Gwalior Chief 
fuimetly owned it, but by a fresh arraiigo* 
neot of 1805 it was constituted a State with 
mber distriets and made over to MalwraJ Uana 
Sbab Siiksm, lu exchange for his territory of 
QnElMl wbKfa was given up to Sindhia. llte 
nmg family are Jats of the Bamraulia clan, the 
Idttov Mune bdng derived from a place near 
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Agra where the family held lend in the ttrelfth 
century. The present chief—^who is asststed 
in the administration by three Ministers—Is 
H. II. Maharaj B^na Sir Udatbhan Sln(^ 
Lokindcr Bahadur. He was horn In 1893 and 
succceiied in 1911. He was cn-ati d a k.c.b. 1 . 
in .laiiTiary 1916. Be venue 15 lakhs; Expen¬ 
diture 12 lakhs. 

KnrauU State is a hilly tract in Eastern 
ILiJpubuia, of which tli<' ruler is the head of the 
Jiuloii clan of llajputs Who claim direct descent 
from Krisima ami wen* at ons time very power¬ 
ful, On tile decline of the Muglial power the 
Stiitc was siiiijugated by the .Maratlias, but to 
tlm tp-aty of 1817 it w.is taken under British 
nj-ntj i Mon. Its i’ll bseiiiii-nt history is of inter- 
I < .st cliifily for a lanioiis adoption case, in 1862. 

I I he |in-si‘ut ruler is 11.11. -Miiliaraja Sir Baawar 
Pal P- ) Jtaliaiiur, n.o.l.]' , wlio was born in 
1861,installed in 1880,and ii vested with powers 
ill IHsO. He is a.ssisti-d by a conncil of two 
iii'-mbers. ilevcuui; 6 lakhs; Expenditure 6 
lalh.s. 

Kotab State liclongs to the Hara sect of 
the clan of t'liaulian Itajpute, and the early 
iiirtoiy of f heir iiouac is, up to the 17th century, 
identical wiili lluit of tlic Bundi family from 
whicli they are an olfshiHit. Its existence as a 
-ep.-irate State dutca fioiii 1625. It came under 
Brill'll prorretion in 1817. The pn-sent ruler 
is 11. 11. Lieut-Coloiii 1 Maharao Sir Uhicd 
SingfiILiii.i liir, u.c s 1, G.O.I.K., g.b.e.. who was 
iiorn in [S7.i ,iii>i inv sted With full flowers In 
isoii. ill adniiiii tration h< i>> §j>tihtid by a 
Biwaii (Di-waii Boliadur Chaiibe, Baghunath 
Da-., c.s.i.) I'll, mo.st important evi'iit of his 
rule has ti eii tin r. .'torution, on the deposition 
ui tin late chi. f of the .ll.alawar State, of 15 
out oi tile 17 di-trietf which had been ceded in 
1« :8 to form that Jiriucipality. licvunue 46 
Ukh-; B.\pijulitu*rc 42 lakhs. 

Jhalwar State (for history see nndw 
Koiulij co'iMsis uf two hej).<trut.e tracts In the 
souili-ca^t ot Itajpuuiiia. I'lic ruling lamily 
neloIlg^ to tlic Jtiala elan of llajputs. The law 
lulcr was depo-i-d tor iaii.govei ament in 1896, 
puit of the Sliitc was reassigned to Kotah, and 
Kiiiiwitr liliawani Miigli, son of Thakur Ohhatu- 
SJlIji OI luietipur, was sclectetl by Government 
to hi- the t’lml oi the new State. He was bom 
III 1874 and wu- eri'iited a K.C.S.I. in 1008. He 
i.' .'I'.-.isted III iidministratioii by a Council, baa 
I htabli^hed many useful institutions, and has 
done iiiiicli to e.\teud ediieatiou in the State. 
Kevciilic 6 liikti!.. 

Bikaner State, the second largest In 
li.-ijpuiunu, consists largtdy of sandy and ill- 
watered land. It was founded by Bika, a 
llatlior Xnjpiit, the sixth sou uf a Chief of Mar- 
war, ill tlie ].>th century. Hal Singh, the 
ilaja was one uf Akbar’s most distinguished 
generals, aiH built the main fort of Bikaner. 
Thruugliuut the iStti century there was conMant 
tigiitiiig between Bikaner and Jodhpur. In 
1818 the .Maliaraja Invited the assistance of 
British troops to quell a rebellion, and sabao- 
quciitiy a special force had to be raised to deal 
witli the dacoits on the southern borders of the 
8Ute. The Thakuts of the State contteued to 
give trounle up to the eighties. The presestt 
Buicris Major-GeneTal 
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present, tlihf, H. H. Lt.-Col. S»w»i 
Sir Ji;y Siniritji Bahadur, £.0.8.1,* 

\veL» born lu 1S82, Ruccucded ills father in 
and wa» hmsti’d with powers-& l8p8.\B*' 



^2 

tianga Slughjl Bahadur, o.o.s.i., o.o.i.e., i.v.o. 
to the King, who waR bom in ISSo and iuvi'sted 
with iuU powers lu ISOS. Th raii^i'd an Iinis-rial 
Service Casasl Corps wliirh si-rvi il in China and 
Somaliland, and Jlis liiitlnicKs sorvi'd in thi‘ 
former coxapoign ltibis<'ii,l>,iugnii':itli)iu‘il in dfs> 
patches, in itfOo lie Wts awarded the llist class 
JUdW'i'Hind mrdai (or the active part lie took 
in retleviog the great famine of 1S09-1£K)0. ife 
to an honorary li..d. of Cambridge. In admiuis*- 
traUon His lligliuc.ss i-< nssisted by lives sirre- 
taries, to each of whom are nlhitted certain f Miiiiavaja'was, the ii^t chief in'Kajputoha ^ 

departments; and llicre is a eonmil of live ' orfer (in 1838) aid In tile defence of the 

memlicrs which 1« priinarUy a indu-ial body, j riie .lapital i.< Alwar on the Haiputaua>Ml|iwa' 

but is consoited in niat>eis oi imporianee. ( ilailway, 93 miles sonth-wst of JJelhi. 

The revenue ot the Mate i- now aboin ^i^iy j 

lakhs; tJi'Te are no di'b;-:, V loal luiia i- ' . , Bajpuiana. 

worktd at Palaim. 14 luil '• •'Oiv.l, *•! Jie eajn’ al. i Agent la Oowrnor-Oeneral—'Lt >CdL J. Maniten* 

at_ .. I 211.... .^-.*1-.-. I ... Al. ' 


in ius. The normal revenue and expoh^uxa 
:in> aismt Its. .‘(2 iaWis a year. Thh #itoe 
main t aiiis an Impi rial -lerviee of cavalry, apot^r.. 
of iiifantr), aad an irn-gular force. The 


Alwar State is a tiiliy uaei miundiutht 
Bast of Itajputuiia . Li.s Jiel i* Is In, to I'l. , 
halawat iSTaruka bratich oi He )■.ii>lile'-.'lu 
Kshatria-, Solar JlVnas}),, lip ruliiej • 

is descended from Baja IMai N.imii. 'mi-j na- | 
the common a'lotor oi-both tl.'.jr.i'nl .laipur. , 
The Statu was foiiiKicd by I'r.t’.ab r'sj.-ij, who ' 
before his death in IT'.M li.i 1 r. e.r -,1 po ' • iuii ■ 
of large portions oi ile .1 Hiiei M.i I'l 
successor sent a loree lo eo-on i. .< '>ith L<i"l i 
Lake in the war oi ISo-'l and a" ahi.,-," .i>. , 

concluded with liini in Uia! > ■■ . n n Di' > 
boundaries of the, Siati* at- now r < o m,- ' w, r 

fixed. Various r. K-llion.-. and d! (iii.s | 

sncotissioii mark thr hi tur> nM': M ii iIimi-.;. 
the carlhx part oi tin .iiin tei III il e-'iiuii . iii' 

l.s 


stuitii, \ ,o., c.v.o.,ai.B. 
Hgwab. 

JifsideiU—d. T. riolwe, i.e.s: 

Jaippu. 

AVsWcrtf—Lieut.-CioL Jt. A. E. Benn. 

BASTKUN HAXrOTANA STATKS. 
Pditivnl Agent -C. C. \V.at»ou, O.I.B. 

\)’nSl'Kll£ lUJVCTANA SlATBS. 
nrsldcni —Lieut .-Col. A. J). Maophoi^on* 

IfARAOTI APD T0R£. 
l‘i.lU:ntt Agent —8. S. Waterileid. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India is the name given t>it!ie i->iinii.s 
occupied by the Native Sli^te^ gMiUjud i< _eil,ei 
finder the supervision of tin- i'oiiiie.u Oihi ei m 
charge of the Central Indid .-Vgom \. i tn e 
States lie between 21“ 24' and 20^ ::2‘ .N. mi. 
and between 74“ 0' and So“ O' F.. Ii • 'i m; 
British districts of Jhainsi and (Jv.ne 

the ageuev into two nmin (',vi'it';j' -!’.:ii-iel- 
ktoind and Baghclklmnd lu llio ■; -r, .jng 
Central India proper to the ne!-!. iiyal 
area covered is 73,77a sqnate mile-', "u I iJi ' 
population (1911) amounts io u.i.'.i.-'i. 'ilii- 
great majority of the peoijie are {hud 'I Ik: 
‘mrlhcipal States aie eight in number—-hwaliur, 
tndore, Bhopal, Itewa, Dliar, .laoru, Iijlm and 
Orchal ot which two, isliopal utid arc 

ttahomedan and the rest are IJindi.. ihsid(>.- 
(Atese thcro are a multitude of p< it\ htides hvJd 
tw their rulers under the iinincdmic miaranicu 
of the Britii^ Govcrtirnent, but ijaviiig feudal 
X^tiona with one or other of the laiger Staler. 
Ue total number of States uuiounts to luS. 
Tor administrative purpose.^ they me divided 
into the following groups: Baglieikhand Agency, 
12 States (principal State Kewa): Biiopal 
Agency, 19 Stetes (prhicipal Bimpai) State Bho- 

S iwar Agency* 2l States (priueipal State 
bar); Bundeikhaud Agency, 22 States (prin¬ 
cipal States Datia aiul Orclia); Gwalior 
Ageoey, 82 States (principal Stat^ Gwalior); 
Indore Bcsidency, 9 States (principal State, 
ladord; Malwa Agency* 86 States (principal 
State, jPhura), The Agency may be'divided Into 
fbree natural divtotons, the plateau, lowiytng, 
Jmd hilly. 1!^ platoali tract includes tlie Muwfi 


I nlah-au, tlio Illghland tract stretching from Che 
I mrat wall of tlie Viudliyasto Barwar, the land 
j or open roUuig phiiiis. The iowlying tract 
I (’iiibmoeR NorihiTTt Gwalior and stretchesI umm 
j iiiio Jiundelkhand ami imgliclkhand up t^Vhe 
j Kiiiiiiur li.'itige. Tin* hilly trocit liosalotmwc 
, ;;iiig> of I III! ViiKlIiy.’i.'- mid tiie Satpiiras. &are 
I ngncultiur; i.-> ilHlr' inu'li-ed, the iiihabttaiits 
j i« i'lii ino-tjy i.iciubi'i' of the wild trtbCs. 

I J’lio il niloii'.i pf (lir- different Stati-s are xuuidi 

iireii[iii:'. 2 l(:d, n.Ml tlieir {^jlitical reiatfow With 
lb--(.i.ivcinnu'iit. of innia and each otjier ace 
V. ry varied. JCliwcij t)liief.i have direct treaty 
. ii'.:a,geuieiits wijli the British Guvernttumt.. 

'J he btJJowliig list gives tiie approximate sdxL 
jiopuiiiLioii si'irl levcjiuc of the e^fbt piiaotoiu 
statu-; aiiove uu ntionud :— ' . ' 


Kunie. 


A rea ill 
Mpiaru 
miles. 


Popu¬ 

lation. 


Bevisfifiiet 


■ Gwalior 
Indore 
I Bhopal 
I Bewail 

f 

l>har 

Jaora 

Datla 

Oicba 
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honee ol Solndla ^acos its 
to a teniUy of wlilcli one brancb held the 
^.MMttaiy ipoet of patel In a village near Satara. 
'Xaebcad of^e tainUy teccived a patent oi tank 
. Aaia^ebe. The founder of the Owalior 
ii jEtooBe vaa uanoji Boludia who la said to have 
Moa A personal attendant oil the I'eahwa Bajl 
u 1726 ti^etlier iMtli Malhur llao 
"SSjOfleat, the founder of the bouse of Itidorc, lie 
)ji«a autbortoed by the Pesliwa to collect revunues 
j«bd be fixed bis headquarters at the ancient city 
*•^1 trjjaln, which became the capital of the 
Sebidia dominionB. Owallor subsequently 
l^red a leading part in shaping the history of 
Inwa. The teverses which Sciiulia’s troojis i 
ttet with at the bauds of the itritish in 1778 and ' 
1780 led to tiic treaty of Salliai (1782), which . 
' niade the British arbiters in India and recog- ‘ 
sdsed Selndia as an independent Chief and not 
'baa vassal nndcr the Peshwa. Suiisequcntty , 
"telndia’B military power, developed by the 
' French Commeouer Dellolgne, was conqdetoly 
deibxoyed by the British victories of xihmcd-* 
-fiagar, Assaye, Asirgarh and Laswari. 

The present ruler la DDijor-Gi ihtuI ]1. 31. • 
Ifabaiaja Sir Madho Bao Alijah Bahadur ,seiii- 
lUa, O.C.V.O., a.O.8.1., A.n.c. tuUie king. ll< ' 
anooceded in 188G and obtained iKivvv r.^ in 
IgOt. In 1901 he went to China duiing tin 
war; beholds the rank of honorary >liij<i|. 

; .Qeacral of the British Army and tin hniiorai> 
degrees of Cambridge, and n f i.., Oxon 
!.ls also a Donat of the f)rdcr of St. .lohn oi 
[iBBlcm in England. The udinini^traiion i> . 
oiled by the Maharaja u::sist4‘d hy hvi 
bmbers of the Majlis-i-khas. 

Tlie northern part of the State is traversed by 
"the 6.1. P. Jtailway.and two branches run tioui 
Bhopal to Ujjain and from Biua to Baran. 'Lhi 
Owallor Light Hallway runs for 251) miles Iroiu 
Owalior to Biiind, from Gwalior to Stn opur and 
from Owallor to sipri. The main itidn.-iii<s 
UK cotton giuning, which is done all over tin 
State : fine musUns made at Clianderi, l--athx i 
work, etc. The State maintains tiiree n ginniiis 
d Imperial Service Cavalry, two butuilion.- of 
'‘imperial Service Infantry and a transpon 
'eoiTO. Lashkar. the capital city, is two milii 
Ito ^e south of the aneJent city and the fort oi 
Owallor. Annual expeudituro 144 lakli.s. 

' M indoro.—The TTolkars of Indore belong to the 
jbepherd class, the founder of the house, Malhur 
Holkar, being burn hi l(l9o, ills soldierly 
'-guaUtles brought him to the front uiuUt the 
. ^oidiwa, who took him into his service and em- , 
ployed him in bis conquests. ^Y hen the M u i at ha ' 
■ uowm was brokm at the battle of Panii,'at. in • 
Malbar Boo had acquired vast tenitories 
am^hing from the'Deccan to the Oungi-i. He ! 
,lMa-snocoeded by a lunatic pandson who again ! 
.'jlihii tueceeded by Ids motlier, Ahilya Bai. whose j 
-i^hilBtratlon is iitill looked upon as that ot a ! 

ruler. Dispates as to the succession and \ 
.UtfiiBr caUBcs weakened this powerful state, and, i 
it assumed a hostile attitude on the oat- ! 
' brea k of war In 1817 between the British and the ■ 
\ Bmhwa,'Eu(Bbtf was compelled to come to terms, 
j Sfes-. Ikeetetdf M an d a^er in 1818 still governs i 
V'm HsgttUuKW extsfll^ between the State and j 
:.B«dii)h . Ctovernmant. In tlie mutiny of 
trtwn iSWtotr wm osabto to control Us i 


m 




troops he personally gave every posdble assisfi* 
auce to the authorities at Mhow. 

lu 1903 Sivaji Hao, Who died in 1908, abdicated 
hi favour ot his son, Bis Higlmess Maharaj a 
Tukoji Hao ilolkar, tlie nxeseut ruler, who was 
born in 1890, and was formally invested with 
ruling {giwers In November 1911. In the admi- 
nistratiou i iis Higlmess is assisted by bis Chief 
Minister and a Council of 5 Minlsti'rs. The State 
.\rtny consi.sts of 519 linjxirJal Service Troops 
and J.629 Stain forces. The. capital Is Indore 
■City on the Ajmc-Hhamlwa Section of the 
ItaJimtana-Mulwa Hallway. The ordinary 
re Vi mie is est iinated at lis. 83 Laklis. 

Bli.>pal.—'I'lii princi)xU Mussalinan State in 
Ceiitriil India, ranks ne.vt in Imiiortiuico to 
JLyd. rabad among the .Aliihammadan States 
ol in*.. . 'j|if niljiig faniily was founded by 
l)ot,t .Mohaninii'ii k'han, a 'lirah Afghan In the 
srrxicf ot Aiii-.iiigxi b. Ho Was nominated 
iniv- riior of Baira'ia Haka and succeeded 
in I-.laOieOiihg i Vt nUiallv hi.s inde-pfiident 
iiiiiiiurity iu j;iiop'd and its neighbouihood. 
•n till-early |)iut or t)ie i i'lhcentury, the Nawabs 
.-in-e> .‘.'.tiiJI.v w'ilii-tooil the inroads of Schidla 
and i’.hoiisla :in>l by Iho agreeinent of 1817 
J'luqial nii'l rtoiik In iltc British Witti a 
i--iiiti<ig''iit and to (-o-u^ierato against the 
riiidari banu-i. 

'I'lie pfi -i-'jit I’nk-r Ol the State, Her Highness 
NaWili .laluii J'-egimi, 0 . 1., G.C.S.I., 

o.i .i.i'.., o.i:.i. . i., Ill,' Udrd in tile v<uccessivo 
lull Ol ladv-riil.'i--.. who haw ruk-8 the destinies 
rij Ml. N.iie wiih marked ability. Having 
-.iieci. d- il in '■he i^r^oiially conducts, 

iind li.i- ini iiiiliii 11 | a iii'.inli -r of n forms in tho 
.1 |■lnl)l ii.itiiiii of In r Mate. Hi r eldest sou. 
Him. I'lili.nil .\.lwu>> Muliumitind Nasrull^ 
l\iia;i. 1.0111 rol- yn I ore- 1 D, partnii.nt and Iwr 

-Iolid '(III IKm. Major XaWiibrada Mahonunad 
(iiMiiliiIlah khan, c.s.l., who holds the raitk 
III iirr. -Ill III. Ill till.: Miiie .-\rmy, is the Com- 
maiider-iii-i'hn 1 ot the .M.ite J'urees, while the 
.\iiuu-'. i Xa.i .ii>/.a>lii, ?.r,ih,iniinad Uamldullah 
K!|.|II. J! V., aiel Hoi! -Major iu the Bhopal 
\i3i>\. K th. h-ad eJ hi-r Highnt-fs’ Bocretariab 
.ii:i| i’l'e.'Mi lit oJ till HJuipal Municipality. 

I he M.de 1 i.iiiiluii'.'. one regiment each Of 
hii;ii rial Ser\iii t.uahy and Inlaiitry. The 
<‘i(iir:i], l>lui]i.iU ii>,on the northern bankofan 
I McriMM l.iki 1 - 'itiiati'd at the Junction of tho 
G. J. r. Hy. witli the Bhopal tijjaiu HailWay. 

Rcwiih.—'I'liis 8tatc lies in the BagheJkband 
.\gencv, and tall.' mio two natural divisions sepa¬ 
rated 'by the :»carp of the Kaimur range, its 
Chiefs arc Bughcl Hajputs descended irom the 
Solunki clan ahich ruled over Gujrat horn the 
teiitli to tlie thirteentli century. In 1812, a,body 
of I’indaiies raided Mirzapur bom Hewah tern- 
tory and the cliief, who bad previously rojeeted 
overtures lor an alliance, was called upon to' 
accede to a treaty acknowledging the pruteeUoo 
ot the Britir<h Government. Diirhig the Muttaiy. 
Uewah otfered troops to the British, said 
his services then, various pargatias, wbloli hafib 
been seized by the Maratlias, were xesUtred to 
the Hewah ChieL The present chief la,E« 
Maharaja Sir Vpnkat Haman Singh, tfjOJLl,, 
who was born in 1676. He is assisted m thes^kfi- 
nistiation hy two OomuuuAioneif, fi» siVenue 
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takUore sad oae lot Judicial. The State loree 
wnudst of about 1,700 men. The State la famous 
arclKBological remains and ts rich in 
misemls, coal being mined at U maria. The 
avenge expenditure is Its. 11 kkha. 

Dhar.—Tfala state, under the Bhopawar 
Agency, takes its name from the old city of 
Dhar, long famous as the capital of tlie Tara- 
man Bajputs, who ruled over MaJwa from 
ninth to the thm.eenth century and from whom 
the present chick of Dhur—Ponwar llarathas— 
claim descent. In the middle of tlie IStii cent urv 
the Chief of Uhar, Anaiid Rao, was one of the 
leading chiefe of Central India, sharing with 
Holkai and Sindhia the rule of .\Ialwa. But lu 
1810, when a treaty was made with the British, 
the State had become ao reduced l.hat it consist¬ 
ed of little more than the capital. The ruler lb 
H. U. Baja Sir Cdaji Uao Pon'war. iv.o. 8 .i., 
who was born in 18S0, and lias control of all 
civil, judicial, and ordinary admiiiistiative 
matters. There are 22 feudatories, of whom 
18 bold under a guamntee from tlie British 
Government. The average cvpcuditurf is 
about 8 lakhs. 


Jaora State. —This stale k in tlic ’M.aiwa 
Agency covering an area of about iVio .qiiaie 
inueB with a total population oi !s 2 , 4 '.l 7 , and 
has Its headquarters at. Jaara town. Tlie first 
Nawab was an Ai^iian from Swat, wiio lun] 
come to India to luakc ids fortune, found 
employment umler the freebooter Amir Klian, 
and oblainedsfhe State after the tiealy of Man- 
dasore in 1818. Tiie priM-nt elii< { Majo; 
U. H. Sir Iftikhar All Khan B.ihadnr, u c i.r, 
W'bo wae born in l.ss:! ami h a>i llo-ionin 
Major in Ute Indian Army. Tin- >oij of tin 
State is among th" rich'bl in Mulwa, b hiu 
nudniy of the best black cotto^j vari tv, b arine 
exocllont crops of poppy. The avi ragi ai.mmi 
revenue is &s. 0,78,9(19. ; 


~ H ~ . .r ' » u .. —. 

Bahadar, who was bonr In 188fi»aad 
'J heir-anpa rmaL. Rate 

^tbhadra Singh (ft iporjjBh^Muoatedat‘ 
the Daly College. 

Orchlm State.—The of this St^ am 

Bumlela Raiputs claiming to be dfwoeiAanta of 
tne fraliarwars of Benares. It waa founded 
as .111 I ndcpiuident State in 1048 A. D. It cnHe ted 
into relations ivitli the British by the 
treaty made in 1812. The prmont mlm 
IS ills HigliucsB Sir Pratap Singh, O.OAA. 
a.c.i.fi., Wlio was bom In 1854. He llM 
Vs** nighness Saramadd^ajbai- 

rtundelkliand Maharaja Slalieiidra Sawal 
Ijanaditr. I'he prcs.nt chief enjoys a salute 
01 17 guns. Tlif Slate has a population of 83i[ L^o38 
and an area of 2,080 sqiian mill s. Tin* caPitd 
IS rikujngarli, 30 mill s from Lalltpur on the 

Oreliha, the old capital, has 

fallen into decay Init is a place of interest (m 
iieciuint of Its inaRnBiccnt buildings of wliieb tbo 
(iiiest were erected by Bir Slngli Deo. the moot 
famous ruler of the State (1605-1627). 

Agrnt to Gnvfrnor-Qmtnl—O. V. Bosanquet, 

Calfht 


I 


fiotlam— Is the premier llajput State in tin- 
Ublwa Ageucy. it envvrs an im a of 871 s<|Uan.‘ 
Ddles, bicludiug that of tlie Jagir ot Kiu ia in tin' 
Koshalgarh Ghieisldp, which fiays nn <uiuii.-ii 
tiributu to the Hatlain Darbar. Tlie Stai.r. w;is 
founded by Katansiiigli, a great gramJsou ol 
Bala Udai Singli of Jodhpur, in iimJ. Tli 
Baja of lUtlam is the r-llgioub in-ad of the 
Bajputs of Malwa, and impui-tiint e.-istf ({ik.-s- 
tlons conccniiug even Tluikiira trihiit.-ir}' to 
Other chiefs are refnrred to liiin tor d.-ejftion. 
!n>e msent Chief of Rutiani is Col. ills High¬ 
ness Baja Sir Sajjan Singh, K.«.s.i., wim was 
boro in 1880, and invested with full powers in 
1898.* In administration ills Uiglmess is 
assisted by a Coimeil of font members. Since 
April 1915, His Highness has been serving at tlie 
front in France. . 

Senior 5kmber of Oi^cil,—^Rai Baliadur 
Brijmohanpath A. Zntshl^ h.A, il.b. 

State. —The chiefs of this State, in the 
v^B^hand AgSacy. are Oundela Bajputs of 
theSdrei^ house. The territory was granteo 
by the ddet ot Orehha to bis son Bbagwan Rao 
la 16267iN'd this was extended by conquest and , 

a s-antfl from the Delhi emperors. The present 
ef is H. H. Mafaataja.^kendxa Govlnd Singh { 

' t * 


j GWATwIOR. 

I Rftulmt —W, E, Jardine, C.1.B,,I.C.8. 

; Bhopai.. 

j 7*u/iffeai Agent—Vf. S. Davis. 

BONIIEIXUAXD. 

; PotUirat Aj/cnf—Lieut.-Col. A. B. AOnehlit, 

j BaGHELEIIAXI). 

I Poliliml Agent —1*. B Warburton, 1,0.8. 

Sikkim. 

.Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-easi 
by libet, on the soutli-east by Bliutan, on the 
; south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
. on Mip ivcst by Aepal. The population conslstl 
OI Biiiitia-., lA'pt-has, and Nepalese, it forms 
liie dirt ct routi- to the CtiinnbI Valley in Tibet. 

. llie iiiaiii axis of the JHiaalayas, which puns 
I i'rt'T and fonu^i tlu* bouiidarv 

Sikkim and Tiiat. The Singalilallnd oS“ 
ra'igis, whicli run southwards from the midn 
(iliam. separate .Sikkim from Nepal On the 
w. st, and from TiiK-t and Bhutan in the eaSt 
I roiii the eastern Hank of the Slnimina nmos 

(..8,14(> feet), ont of the highest mountslns 
in the world.* it throws out a second shut' 
t-rmr ating at Te ndons. The Chola range 
which la much loftier than that of SlniSfla 
leaves Uie main cliatn at the Dongkya mounS 

***** **‘® wicestors ol the Mitt 
Jih wigiiially cam.- from eastern 
rhe Stati-was twice Invaded by the GurichW at 
J**® elgli^'ntb century. On the oab>^ 
break of the Nepal War In 1814, the Bcitisb' 
alUaiice with toe Baja SfkldlB aod- 
at the close ^ the war the Baja was rewarded hf 
anoiisidcrablcaooesBinn ofterritoiT. In 1885 tim -' 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the BUltteh ' 
and received 111 . SiCOO munal^ln Ueo^^ 
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'1^ tnkt WBittlojgpetrand a part of Uie State 
anoex 


_anoexed eelxure aud detention of 

w^agerintendont of Darjtteliiif;, 
and lMr.'‘Hoaker. IIHbmoua naturalist, in 1849. 
Ue SGtte was ptevMplr under the Government 
0t Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
eape|vl8ioa of the Ooveroihent of India In 1906. 
9&e State is thinly popuiattwJ rhe area being 

S S18‘ square. miles, and the population 87,020. 

llefljr Buddhists and irindiis. The most im* 
v^^ortant crops an' maize and rice. Then' an 
several trade routfs tlirougli Sikkim from 
Barjtteling District into Tib t. In the cunv« n- 
Utm of l89o provision wa.s made /or tin opt niit^' 
<tf atrade route but the ntsiiiis werv di'aiipoint- 
hoK, and the failure oi the Tibi-tuns to I'nllil Muir 
OMlgations resulted lu 19o4 in the d('hiiat(-ii oi a 
Udsalou to Uiasa, win-re a new couv-ution wa: 
si^ed. Trade with the Briti-<li ha-^ inen a'-i d in 
recent years, and !-> nenv b. tw. en 4u and .'»(j 
laVhs yearly. A nuiubi-r of good road- ha\i 
been constructe.d in n-rent yi-ars. 'I'ln jit> m nt 
ruler, His lliglm>-ss ]Ma!iaraJah Taslii >'am!.yal, 
was born in 1803 and suec;(-id«d in JOU 
ffis Highness wa'- invest* <1 wilii iidl ndnrj: 
powers on the .'itii April 1918. Tin- MM- ni 
A C.l.E. was coin'irn*! upon tin M,ihaiajii oii 
1st January 1018. The awrug* i.vnin 
lOts. 2,62,tib0. 

Pfditieal Officer in Sikl'im'. —C. A. IJ-li. c.M.n. 
<on leave). Major W. L. CainpUll, c.i.i:. 
XOffidatiiig). ^ 

Bhutan. 

- Bhutan extends (uradistalloeMr(l,np^<<^inlatrl,^ 
190 east aud went along the i>ciiriieiii 

slopes of the central axis oi ilie iliniiiia\u.-', 
4 UlJacent to the northern bonier oi l-a-'i-rii 
Bengal and Assam. Its ar’-a i" I8,uiui ^.luaie 
Ulles and its population, cu^^l.>•ling oi lnid<il,i-K 
and Hindus, has been cMiniuteiL »t oOii.odii 
mie country fnruietiy belonged to a (Mhi- euin-n 
Tek-pa, but was wrested fioiii tliem liy mmih 
T ibetan soldicis about tin* middle «>< tin .'•exen- 
tbeniti coiicury. Britisli reliiUon^ nitb r>i>iii.tr. 
oonunenced hi 1772 when tlie Itlmtia'i imaited 
the principality of t'oocli Iteluir :ind Itriti-h iinl 
was Invoked by that 8taU:. After a numiiei ni 
by the Bhutanese into A.s-uni. :iii e'i\o,\ 
(theHon. A. Eden) was simt to l(iiiita:i, \Mii> vta's 
grossly insulted and compelled to su;ii a tinitx 
wtuTqndeiiiig the iniars to itliut.ui. On hi- 
rsfcura the treaty was disalluwi'it and tiie 
muiexed. This was followed by tin tr<‘ut.\ or 
1809, by which the State's relation- with'ilie 
Oovemment of India wcn< siuL-tactorilv regii- 
hted. The State forinerl> nt'eived an ahowiine" 
of hdU a lakh a year from the Untisli Go\em¬ 
inent lu conaldrratinn of thr ei's-iuii in 
of.aume areas on the southern borders. rhi.'> 
alhtWiU'ico was doubled by a new irentv con¬ 
cluded Id January 1910, by whuli tin- Itlmta- 
uese Qoveniraeiit bound itself to be guidt-d by 
the advice of the British Government jji regar.i 
to its external relations, while the llrltisit 
Govemment undertook to evercise no inter- 
tercDce in the intemat sdministraliun of Bhutnn. 
Os the occasion of the Tiliet Mission 
dl .1904, the Bhottas gave strong proof of their 
tUtoddy otUtude. Not only did they consent t 
‘-W'siUT» of a road through their country to 
C^Bibi, but tbeir ruler, tbe Tongsa Penlop,. 
htooinpanled tbe BrUbb txoops to Lhasa, and j 


assisted In ttio negotiaUons with the Tibetan - 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a K.U.I.U., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tibh Agent hospitably at bis capitaL The 
ruler is now known as II. H. the Maharaia of 
Bhutan, Sir Usgen Waugchuk, K.c.3.1., K.O.I.E. 
At the head of the Bhutan Oovernm.-ut, there 
are nomine liy two supreme authorities; the 
Dtiariiia Baja, known as Sliaptiug llonipoche.thc 
spiritual lioad, and the Deb or Depa llaja, the 
tetuporal ruler. The Dliariua Itaja is regarded as 
a very tiigli nirariiHtiun of Buddha, tar higher 
than tliu urdiiiary iiieornatlons in Tibet, of which 
there arc bcverul hundreds. On the death of a 
Dliarma Itaja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and bif reiiiearnation tlieii takes place, always in 
th" Choje. or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is bni'kward cud the chief crop la 
nuiize. .'lie .Military force consists of local 
iivirs under tlie cfuitrol of the different chic^ 
They ,ne of no miliUry value. 

Nepal. 

I'he kinsdom of Nepal ib a narrow tract of 
country e.\lending lor about 520 miles along the 
.-oiitiK'Mi slojie 111 the ei'iitral axis of the Uima* 
ia.xiii. It ha-* an UM-a of about 54,000 square 
nnles, mill a population of about 5,000,000, 
elm ll^ Hindus, 'fin- greater part of the country 
is iiiouiitninoiib, the lower slopes bebig cultl* 
vated. AboM.- thc-M' it a rugged broken wall of 
lock b'ading up to tlie eliaiii of siiow-<;lad peaks 
wliieh eiiliiiinuie in .Mount Everest (29,002 feat) 
aiKi iitliers (It -IL’iitly les« altitude. The country 
b<-K)i4* the Gurkha occupation Itas split up 
into several siii.-ill kingdoms under Newar 
Kiiig-i. The Cinrklias under Pritlivi Narayau 
8hiili overrun and eonqiiered the different 
king.lnnis ot I’atan, Katliiiiuiidu, and Bhatgaon, 
and other plrnes during the latter half of the 
iMli i-eniiiry aii'i .siiiee then have-been nilera 
nt the \xbole ot Nepal In 1840 the head of the 
ii.in.'i taMiil\ iibtiuned from the sovereign the per* 
pet Hid right to the o(tl>-eof Prime Minister of Ne* 
pal ami tin- light is-tilt i-njoyed by his descend- 
mil In iN'dl .lung Bahadur paid a visit to Eng¬ 
land and was thus the hr^t Hindu Chief to leave 
4ndi:i niKi (It I i-eoiiie uciiiiaintcd with the 
pmM'r.anil re-iuiiee« lit the British nation. The 
n i.itions of N'. lull with the Government of 
Iii.li.i are regiiiatid by ilu- treaty of 1810 and 
-.iiii^i-.iu- lit agii-eiiii'iiis by wtiU'h a ropresenta- 
ti'e 111 the Biiii-h Government is rcci'ived at 
Katliuiandu. I hi- British ri'prest Titativc hM 
eoiiK 111 III- styii'd as Iti-sideiit though hb func¬ 
tion dilfi-r-nuieh from tliat of a Resident at the 
court- OI the .Nattve 8tat<snf India. By virtue 
III till sami In iity Nepal maintains a BcpreiK'n- 
t.itive at D< llii and her treaty n'Mions • with 
libif allow hci to ki'cp a Bisident at IhO^ 
ol tier own. Ui-r relation with China b of a 
fri.-ndly n:it.iirc. livir shice the conelnslon of 
til' 1 n aty of 181 (i tile friendly relntlous With the 
British Hoveninu-nt have sU-adily been iiiain- 
taim-it iuui diiiiug tile rule of the present Prime 
.Ministei It has been ct its height as is evideneq^. 
by the valuable friendly help In men and money*^ 
whieh bits been given and wfa h -h whs apuTMla- * 
tivcly mentioned in both thc^otiscs of nrHo- 
nicnt and by Mr. Asquith in hb t<ulldhall specdi 
in 1915. 

Prom the foregoing account of the bbtoni of 
Nepal It irlll be aeon that tbe Govqc&aefft ol 
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tiie country hue generally been in the bands of 
tho Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this eystem of government has been 
dearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 
or Mabaiajadhiraja, as he is colled, is but a 
dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be iikened to that, of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. 'The real ruler of the 
country Is the Minister wlio, while enjoying 
oomplne monopoly of power, couples with his 
oflicial ranb tiie exalted title of Maharaja. 
Ifext to him comes the Coaimandcr-in-Chicf, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the olTiec of Minister. 

The present Kllnister at the head of affairs of 
Kepai Is Maharaja Sir Chandra Shuni Shore 
Jung Bahadur Kana, o.c.n., G.c.s.i., u.c.v.n., 
D.OJfa and Honorary Lieut .-Gcucial in the 


Brltidi Army. Be has been Frime Itjii4iiiter.iui4 
Marshal of Nepal since June, 1901. 

Alee, wheat and maize form the oldef onsps bt 
the lowlands. ' Mineral wsalfib is sapposeo to ba. ; 
great, but, like other soarocs of revenue, liM adt'; 
been developed. Comrounieations In the StatO' ‘ 
are primitive. The revenue is about twoUfotes V 
of rupees per annum. The standing KtUf .li' 
e4imated at 46,000, the high posts In It MiDg' 
filled bv relations of the Minlsta. The Btfirtp ll; 
of considerable aroheeologlcal interest mid many ' 
of the sites connected with scenes of Buddha l 
life iiavo been ideutiflod in it by the remains of 
inscribed pillars. , 

Erstdenf, Lieut.-C!ol. S. F. Bayley. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The native states of the. .Vortli*A\ fst Front ier 
Provinces arc Anih, riiitral, Dir, >awug;ii 
(Bajaur), and Phulcm. 'J lie total nn-u is about 
7,704 square niiles and the population, niiiinly 
Mahomraaa, is 1.02:1,094. 'llic avi-i.iiji' annual 
revenue of tlic first four is about ID. 4.0.',,OOO ; 
, that of Fbulcra is unknoun. 

Amb.—Is only a villugt' on the wet.tmi 
' bank of the Indus in Independent 'lanuwala. 

Ckltral.—Buns from 1 >11 to the south of 
tbeHindu-Kusii lange. in the notTli, and has tut 
area of about 4,600 square miles, 't'lie niliif” 
dynasty has maintiiinud ilsalf for more 1ii:in 
three bundred years, during tiic greater part of 
' which tbc State has constantly Lcen at war nith 
fto ndglibours. Jt was visited in ]r.iS5 by tltc 
Bockhart Mission, and in ld89, on liie (■.stabIi^ll- 
mmit qt a political agency in Udeit. tin* ruler 
of Cbltnal received an annual sntisidy from tiie 
Brittidi Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that tlm ruler, 
Amam-nlfMulk, acce]>tcd tltc advice of tl>o Bri¬ 
tish Govsniment in all qiatters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. Ills sudden 
deafft^ 1892 was followed by u dispute as to Uie 
sucoesrion. The eldest son ffizam-ul-Muik was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur¬ 
dered in 1895. A religious war was declared 
agMnst the infidels and the Agent at Gilgit, who 
> llad been sent to Chitral U> report on tiic sUua- 
tiou, was besieged with his escort and a force 
bad to be despatched (April 1895) to their 
rcHet 

The three valleys of which the State consists 
are ntremely fertile and continuously cnlti- 
vated.. The Intomal admlnistiation of the 
■eouutiy is conducted by the llebtar. mud the 


foi-i'igii policy is regulated by tlie ’ Political 

Dir.—1’lie territories of this State, about 
sqn(tr<‘ miles in area, include the country 
drainod l>v tiic Fanjkora and Its afliuents down 
to tiic junction of the former river wHh iba'- 
Ibijatir nr Bud, and also the country cast Of thti' 
irotn a point a little above Tirah in tipper Swafi> 
down to tiic Uush Klicl Country, following the,: 
liulit bank of I lie Swat river throughout. The - 
K bun of Dir is the overlord of the country .SKact*^": 
big aiJcginricn from tiic petty chiefs of the Clahft.-' 
Dir is mainly held by Vusufzai Pathans, tiie 
iion-Fatban inliabitants bebig now confined tUD 
flic upper portion of the Panjkora VaUey knoiMbt' 
us the Bashkar. 

Bajaur.—.Vuwagal Is a tract of oounhv 
included in the territories coUectivtiy known 
Itajanr vliieh Is bounded on the north by 
ranjkora river, on the east by the Utmah B 
and .Uotitaiaud territories and <m the 1^.1 
waterslicd of the Kona river wUeh tuvioUki 
from Afghanistan. The political ayrtesh If 
eau be termed system, is a communal foott' 
j'lirty government, subject to the con^ 

Xlian of Nawagal, who Is nomhully the h 
tary chief of all Bajaur. Under him the 00 
is divided Into several minor Ehannl^ 
governed by a chieftain, usually a near td 
of the Khun. But virtually the autboklty oft 
chieftains Is Umlt^ to the tkfots to^te^ 
or uiihar, when they can enraeae Itir pa 
and to exaot military sen^ if 
choose to tender it, 

PoKfieuI A(f^ for JHn AM* /dM 
Major W, J. Xeeui 
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C NATIVE STATES UNDER 

llmlNis Presldeney tpciadoa s 
covering an area of 10,087 aqaare 
' 'Iwpk, at tbeee the St«^ of Travancore and 
".floiBitai represent ancient Hindu dynaatira. 

U the inheritance of the chieftain 
'’Oamd the Tondiman. Banganapallc and Sondiir, 
Vive iMhttft States, of which tho first la ruled by a 
He In the centre of two British districts. 


, ' ' J 

1 , 

c'f '' ' 

frame. 

1 

Area 

sq. 

miles. 

Popnla- 

tion. 

Approx. 
Kevetiue 
III lakhs 
of rupees 

Ztavsnoore 

7,129 

3,428,975| 

128 


1,301 

9 I 8 .II 0 ' 

47 

Ckdiikottai 

1,178 

411,878; 

10 

Baagaoapalle .. 

255 

30.350. 

1 

2-8 

Sandnr 

161 

13,5J7i 

) 

1-7 


TravBlicore.-~'ThiK State occupii's tlic sout h- 
west portion of the Indian Peninsula, forming 
on trtngular triangle with its aitcx at Capt- 
Comorin. The early history of 'i'ruvancore is 
in gmt part tmditional; hut there is little 
donmtbatU. H. the Alaharaja is the repre-.en- 
tatlve of the Chcra d^-na^ty, one of the throe 
ereab Hindu dynasties wliich exercised sovore* 
^ty at one time in Southern India. The 
peCty obletB, who had snbsoquontJy set up as 
mdqMttdeut rulers within the Stale, were al] 

B ed, and the whole country, included 
its present boundaries, was consol’dat<‘d 
[ought undir one rule, by the Maharaja 
snda Varma (1729-58). The Rngiisli 
ittled at Anjengo, a few miles to tlir iiortli 
ivandrum, and built a factory then' in 
In the wars in which the Bast -india 
y were engaged in Madura und 'iinor- 
^ In the middle of tho 18th reriturv, the 
icore Stair gave asslatancr to the British 
_ Ities. Travancore was reeknned as orn* 
llw.ftannchestallira of the British Powei and 
RM otplbidingly included in the Treaty made in 
{^.he^eendibe East India Company and the 
of Mysore. To protect- tlie State from 
~ "itednroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
tttln 1788 with the East India Oompanv. 
" 1795 a formal treaty was coitciuded. by 
. Idle Oompany agreed to pmteet 'rravaii- 

B '^Tora ail foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
avbsldy to be paid by Travancore was 
18 lakhs of rupees. . 

''PWMit ruler is Ills Highness Maharaja 
ima Vanna, o.o.8.i., o.c.i.k., who was 
14857 and ascended the masnod In 18H5. 
iv^tsent IS conducted In his name with 
loe of a Dewan (Dewan B.thadur M. 
kiiitatr). The work of legislation is en- 
a.Coimoll brought Into existence hi 
awetnidy known as the 8ri Mulam 
T AsKtahjy meets once a year, when its 
:askatls to bring suggestions before the 
btfrte sopports a military force of 
8MB.V pd^eatlou hai advaimed oontldec* 


LOCAL GOVERNIIENTS. 

ably Id rreent years and the State takes a lead¬ 
ing place In that respect. The principal food 
grain grown Is rice, but the main source of agrt- 
culturiU wealth is the coooanut. Other crops are 
pepper, areca-nut, Jock-fruit and tapioca. Cotton 
weaving and the making of matting from the 
eoir are among the cliief Industries. The State 
is. well pn>vide<l witli roads, and with a natural 
s.vstein of back-waters, besides canals and rivets 
navigable for country or.ifts. Tiro lines of 
railways intersect tlie country, the Ckicbin* 
Siiorannrc; in the north-west and the Tinnevelly- 
Oiiiloii ]ms..iing through tlic heart of the State. 
A tliird I' ic, from t)uilon to Trivandrum, was 
oj>eri-d on tin. 1-t .laiiuary 1918. The capital is 
Trivandmm. 

Political iqrnf : H. L. Braldwood. i.e.S. 

Cochin.—'I'liis State on tlic south-west coast of 
India i-. tiouiidcil by the Malabar District of the 
Madras I'lcsidi-iiey and tlie State of Travancore. 
t’ery little is known of Its early history. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, the Kajas of Cochin bold 
i tlic tenit'ory in right of desemt from Cheraman 
I Pciiimal. who governed the whole country of 
, Kerala, incltidiiig Travancore and Malabar, aa 
I Viceroy of the Cliola Ktng;« about the beginning 
I of llic nintli century, and afterwards estab- 
I ti.>,licd liiniscif as ati independent Euler. In 
I l.iOd, tlic I’crtiigiie-ic were allowed to settle in 
' wliat is now Briti-h Cocliin and in the following 
year tiicy built a fort and eatublislied commer- 
I cial relations in tlie Stale, in the teller wars 
! witli tlie Kumonii of C'ulieiil, they assisted the 
I Itujus of Cochin. The mtiuence of the Portn- 
i cues(‘ on the we-t coast liegiiii to decline about 

■ the. laller jiart of lliu seventeenth century, and 
' III Idtitf tliey were misted from the town of 
; t'oeiiiii by ilie Dutch witli wliom tho Baja 
i entered into frieiidl.* relations. About a c«i- 
! tiir^ laler. in 1759, wlieti the Dutch power began 
1 to decline, tile ISaja was attacked by the Zamo- 
' rill of t^iiUeiit, wlio was expelled with the assis¬ 
tance of Mie li.'ija of Travancore. In 1776, the 

I State was conquered by llydor All, to whom 
! it n-iiiaiiied tril>urar>' and subordinate, and 
suh-oiiiii'idly to ills son, Tlppu Sultan. A 
• ireutv wremieluiled in 1791 between the Baja 

■ »n<: tlie I'lasi India Company, by which ffis 
' iligliiie-s a'Mced lo become tributary to the 
' llriii'.li Covenunent for bin territories wbh^ 

I were tli<-n in tlie iios.sG.ssioD of Tippu. and to pay 
I a subsilly. 

; III-. irigliiK-ss Enja Si1 Sir liama Tarmah, 

I Q c.s ]., n.C-i I-' . aim wa- born in 1852,and wbo 
,-iseind>'d till' Ma-nod in 1895, having abdicated 
in Di'is inbi'r, 1914, His Highness Sri Hdma 
1 Varmah. who was bom on Oth October, IWiS, 

! s-iecv' ded to tlie throne and was duly Installed 
a- Kiija On the 21st January 1915. The admlnls- 
tration N cot! Jneti d under the control of tho 
Baja whose vhlrf MinDter and BxeonUve 
Olllcer is tlie D.-wan (J. W. Bbore), The 
forests of Ooehin form one of its ihost vaifu , 
able as<et-. Tbi-y abound In teak, eboiny, 
black wood, and other valuable trees. 
forms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanutifga 
largely raised In the sandy tracts, and tfodr 
products form the cl^ef exports of the Stato, 
Oonimunications by road and back-watm fMk 
eo^. and (die State owns a line ol nOlway .fioak 
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Sboianon to BniaknlBm,the capital of the States 
and <a Vozcat Steam Tramway used in develop* 
fng the toreete. The State sapports a force 
of S5 offlcezB and 2i6 men. 

PoIttfeaZ Agent : U. L. Braidwood; 1 . 0 . 8 . 


PndukottaL—This State Is bounded on the 
north and west by Ttichlnopoly. on the south 
by Madura and on the east by Tanjore. In 
early times a part of the State bdouged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern jnrt to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura, llelations with the 
Sngliw began during the Carnatlo wars. Dur¬ 
ing the siege of Trichlnopoly by the French In 
1752, the Toudinum 01 the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro¬ 
visions, altliough Ills own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of bis fidelity to the Enghsh. In 1756 he 
sent some of bis troops to assist Muliain- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman¬ 
dant, In settling the Madura and I'iiiuevelly 
countries. Subsequently he was of much service 
In the wars with Haidar All. Uis services were 
reward^ by a grant of territory subject to the 
co nditions that the district sliould not be alie¬ 
nated (1806). Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the llaja. 'i'iie present 
mler Is Brl Brihaclamba Das, Sir Martliauda 
Bhairava Tondiman Bahadur, a.c.i.G., who is 
alghth in descent from tlic founder of the family. 
He Boccceded in 1880. Tlic Coilrator of Trichino* 

? [ily Is ez-offlcioFolitu»il Agent for Tudukottai. 

he administration of t lie State, under ttic Jtaja, 
is entrusted to a State Council of three inemhers, 
a Superintendent (Mr. Sidney Burn i.c.s.), 
Dewan, and CouociUor. Tlic variou'* dejmrt- 
mente are constituted on the British India 
niodcL The prbicipa! food crop la rice. 'The 
forests, which cover about one-seventli of the 
State, contain only small t’mber. 'There arc no 
large industries. The State is well provided with 
lot^, but Pudukottai Is the only uiunicipal 
town in the State 
PolUieal Agent'. H. T. Keilly, I.c.b. 


Banganapalle.—This is a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eiglitcentli cen¬ 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. 'The control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 


Nlsam in 1800, and Bubaequeatly pawed tiuoqA. 
a long period of mismanagement endlnguJw 
removal of the Kawab Fateh All Khaim UOfi;'. 
The present ruler is Nawab Mioer Qhdlam 
Khan, Bahadur, who administws the State wHftV, 
the assistance of the Dewmi, Kha n B^adWi' 
KJiaJa Akbar Hussain. The chief food gnUns 
grown are rice, wheat and oliolam. BOadi ha«e 
recently been constructed and the. capttal’' < 
Banganapalle, is being graduafiy opened ap 
with broad tlioroughfarcs. The Kawab pays 
no tribute and maintains no mflitary forc^' 
Sericulture, lac cultivation, and weaving In- 
dUBtrios liavc latdy been started in the State. 

PoOtical Agent: H. Q. Stokes, OXB., 1.0.8. 

a 

Sandur.—Tliis Is a small State ahnost 
surrounded by the District of Bellary the Got* 
lector of wliicb is the Political Agent. Jte early 
Jilstory dates from 1728 when it was first seined ‘ 
by on ancestor of the present Baja, a Mhratha 
named Sidhoji lino. It subsequently became 
a vassal to Hie Peshwa, after wliose downfall 
a formal title tor the State was granted by the 
Madras Goveniineiit to one Siva Bao. The 
iwsriit ruler is H. H. Kaja Srimant Yenkata 
Itao, Bao Saheb Ghorpade, Mamulkat Hadaf, 
Sonaiiatlii, who was born hi 1892. The State Is 
iuliiiinibtf'red by the Baja and the Dewan 
(M. B.. B. A. Subraj'a Modiiar AvergM). The 
Baja pays no tribute and maintains no military 
force. Tile most Important staple crop Is 
ehol.'vm. Teak and siuidiil wood arc found In 
small quantities in the forests. 

The mineralB of the State possess anusaal 
interest. 'Tiie liomatitcs found in It are pro¬ 
bably tlie richest ore in India. An ontcrap 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of .a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently don- 
sists entirely of pure steel grey cryatalline hema¬ 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness. Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, bat the 
industry has been killed by the clieaptt EngliiW , 
iron. Manganese deposits have also been foam - 
in three places, and during 1011 to 1014 ove: ' 
2;2 3,000 tons of manganese ore were transported - 
by one company. 

Ag. PolUieal Agent : J. M. Turing, 1.0.8. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 


More than a half of the total number of the 
ve^ variouB units counted as Hative States 
hi udla ate under the Government of Bombay. 
The obaiactcristic feature of tlic Bombay 
States is the great number of petty piincipali- 
tles; the peninsala of Kathiawar alone con¬ 
tains nearly two hundred separate States. 
The recognition of these innumerable jurisdic¬ 
tions is we to the ctrcumstance that the early 
Bombay administrators were indneeJ to treat 
Mieds/Mto eserdto of civil and criminal juris- 
dlctioa by a laudlKdder as carrying altli it a 
qii^-Bovetelgn status. As the rule of suc- 
eessioo by primogeniture applies only to the 
laigm^ prlncipalltleB, the minor states are con- 
tinoalto Buffetiim disintegtatioa. In Bombay, 
as in (jenitai ln&, there are to be found every¬ 
where the traces of dldutegratlon and disorder 
left by the eighteenth ceotary. In no put of 


India is there a greater variety of princlpaihi 
ties. 'The bulk of tbem are of modem onm, 
the majority having been founded by Marath ii 
in the general scramble for power hi the iiddd] 
of the eigliteenth century, but several JtojoH 
houses date from earlier times, Intereswi 
traces of ancient'history are to be foond a 
Sachin, Janjira and Jaforabod, where aWS 
of a foreign ancestry, descended from Ahyi 
sinian admirals of the Deccan fleets, stUI , 
A few aboriginal chiefs, Bhils or Kolia, ekd 
else an enfeebled authority la the Dangs ahi 
the billy country that fringes the Mobl and th 
Karbada rivers. , 

The control of the Bombay Govmpmeot j i, 
exercised through Political Agenti. lAi»> 
poaitionB and duties va^ greatly. ; )Ed siiMi 1 
of the mote important BtatM tb^ -MAddcg \ 
ace caafined to the giving of adviee 1 
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itgeetciM of a seneral survoUIaace; lo other 
' ot$m they are InveBted with an actual share 
^ we administration; while States whose 
ItSOitn are minors—and We number of these 
« Always large—Me directly managed by Oov- 
ewment offleen. Some of tlie States are sob' 
Oiiauiate to other States, and not in direct 
nlaltoiM with the British Government; in 
thfse casm the status of the feudatories is 
oeoany onaranteed by Govenimeni. The 
powjen of the chiefs are regulated by treaty 
enstom, and range downwards to a mere 
jht to collect revenue in a share of a village, 
miout ctindnal or civil JnrisiJiction, as in the 
|oaM of the petty chiefs of Kathiawar. 

ioM Native States in the Bombay Presidency 
SMaber 877. Area 65,761 square mUcs. Pop- 
nlatlon (1911) 7,411,675. They are dividMl 
lor administrative purposes into the following 
ageneiesBijapur Agency, 2 stntra; Ciitch 
Agency, 1 state; Dliarwar Agrncy, 1 state 
(mvanur); Kaira Agency, 1 state (Cambay); 
Kathiawar Agency, ]H7 states (principal states, 
Bhavaagar, Bhrangodlira, Gomlal, Junagadl], 
NawanagM); West Khandosli Agency, 20 
Staley -^Kolaba Agency, 1 state (Janjira) ; 
Kolhnffi Agency, 0 states (princi|ial state 
XglflBu, with 0 feudatory states); Mnlii 
KiBHIr Agency, 51 states (principal stati', 
Uar); Niwk Agrncy, 1 state ((Hurgana); 
Falaapnr Agency, 17 states (principul state, 
Falaapor); Poona Agency, 1 statu (Biiur); 
Bewa Kantha Agency, 62 statics (principal 
State, Bajpfpla); Satani Agenev, 2 states; 
SavantvadI Agency, 1 state; Sholapnr Agency, 
1 state; Suxkur Agency, 1 statu (Kliairpiir); 
Snrat'Agency, 17 sttatca; Thana Agency,! stat.«< 
(iTauhar). The tabic below gives details of the 
area, etc., of the mote important States:— 


State. 


lhavnagar 

itttoh 

ihraiigadhra 


Area 

in 

sq. miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Appiox. 
llevemit 
in iaklis 
of rupees 



- 

2,860 

441,367 

47 

7,616 

513,429 

25 

1,156 

79,142 

12 

1.024 

161,916 

ir> 

1,669 

202,811 

6 

8,284 

434,222 

26 

6,050 

223,788 

13 

3,165 

833,441 

57 

3,791 

.'(49,400 

22 

1,750 

220,2.'i0 

5 

1,517 

1 

161,588 

0 


Innaeadb 

ahairpnr 

alhapur 

hagar 

yi^Ptpla 


Iftllapiir Agency.— This, comprises the 
Jaghirof Jath (980.8 sqiuirc miles in 
^a). The snudl Estate of Datiapur with 
MM Of 96.8 square miles lapsed to the .Tntli 
War On the demise of Its last nder Banibai 
Oneh Bafle In January 1017. On the annex' 
don trf Satua, in 1849, Jath and Daflapur 
“a Other Sataza Jaghirs, became fondatories 
British Government. Tltc latter has 
j^tfaan Once .Intocferod to adjust the pecu* 




Chief of Jath who belongs to the Uaiatha caste. 
Is a Treaty Chief and ranks os a first class Bazdar. 
He holds a sanad of adoption, and the succession 
follows the rule of primogeniture. The gross 
revenue of the State is about 8 lakhs chiefiy 
derived from land revenue. Tlie Jath State 
pays to the British Government Es. 6,400 per 
annum in lieu of horse contingent and llte. 4>840 
on account of Sardeshmnkhi rights. 

PofUieal Agetd. —.Tahangir Kalkhosru 
Navroji Kabraji, Collector of Bijapur. 

Catch.—The State is bounded on the north 
and non'i'west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palunpur Agency, on tlio south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar ami the Gulf of Cutch and the 
.south-wee i by the Indian Ocean. Its area* 
exclusive uf the great salt marsh called 
Itenn of Ciiteh, is 7,616 square miles, ^e 
ciipit.al IS Biiuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
3Iali!imo flis llighm-ss Maha Tlao Sri EhciwtJI 
Savni Uahadur, o.c.s. 1 ., o.c.I.n., resides. Ptooi 
I ris isolated position, the special character of 
its ]x>ople, their pi-ciili.ar dialect, and their 
strong teeling of personal loyalty to tholz 
ruler, the ^'iiiiisula of Cutch has mote 
of thu elements of a di.stinct national* 
ity than any other of the dependencies of 
Jioinbay. The earlie„st, historic notices of the 
Statu OLTiir in the trreck writers. Its modern 
htstory dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Sainina Bnjpiits in the fourteenth cen* 
tury. Tile section of the Saminas forming We 
ruling familv in Cutch were knovra as We 
Jadejasor* children of Jada.' Tlie British made 
a treaty wltli the State In 1815. There 
I.S !i fair [import ion of good .arable sell in Cutch; 
and wheat, harU-y and cotton arc cultivate. 
Botli iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is iiuteil for tte beautiful embroidery and 
siivcrwork and its niamifncturcs of silk and 
cotton are of some iiiipurfance. Trade is 
chietly earried l>y sea. 'I'hc ruling chief Is We 
siqirciiie authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jiirisdietioiial powers In varying 
degrees in their owi. Est.'itcs and over Weir own 
ryots. A notable fact in connection vrith the 
adniinist -ation of tlie Cut eh State Is We number 
and position of tiiu Bhayat. These are Bidpafe 
iiobi(‘s forming the b'otherhood of We Bao. 
1'hey v\eTC granted a share in the territortes o| 
the ruling rliief a^ provision for Weir maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an emei* 
goiicy. Thu number of tliesc chiefs is 137, and 
tlio total number of the Jadcia tribe in Cutch 
is .about 16 , 000 . The British militaj^ force 
having been witlidrawn from BhuJ, We State 
now pays lls. 82.257 annually as an iWJac 
cnuivulent to the British Government, 
The militery force consists of about 
1.000 in addition to wliicit, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayate could fumUb 
on requisition a mixed force of four Wousand. 

PotUical Agenl: Lt.-Col. B. S. Pottlnger* 


Dharwar Agency —Tliis comprises only the 
small State or Savanur. The founder of We 
reigning family who axe Hahomedans of ^ttiaa 


the Wen ruler was cdmTOllcd to assume of Savannr whose conduct had excetf 
mapiageitfsnt from 1874 to 1885. The tlonally loyal was confinued in hla poeBeaslona 
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by tlif fiiltiBb OovernmcQt. Tbe State pays no 
tnbat^ Tbe ptbiclpsl crops are jwari aud 
cotton. Tbe area te 7u siiuare miles aiitl popula- 
tton 17^9. Tbe revenue is about one lakh. 
Tbe prasent chief is Captain AbduJ Majldkban 
iMleriang Babadur. 
t^fAUAaU Agent, £. O. Turner, I.c.8. 

Kadra Agency. —This inciudes only tbe State 
ol Cambay at Uic head ol the tiulf uf tbe saiiir 
name. Cambay was formerly one of tbe cliiei 

S ilts ol India and of tbe Auliiivadu Kitigdoiu. 

t the end of Uie tbirfeenth century it is said to 
have been one of the richest towiia in India ; 
at tbe beginning of the sixteenth century also it 
formed one of the cJiief cuiilrcs ul eoiuiueicc in 
Weateru India. Facturieii were esiabJbhed 
there by tbe English and tbe Dutch. It nas 
established a distinct state abOut 17S10, tlie 
founder of the present faiinJy of Chiefs being ttie 
last but one of the Alaliuutedau Coteruora oi 
Gujarat. Tbe prtaeiit ^auuU iii ili^ Di:iiliiiu.r 
Mirza Uiissciii Yawar Kiian who i.- a hliiali 
Mogul of the Eajumi.-uiii family of Peraia, ano' 
was bom on the 10th May, loll. Jlii. tatln i, 
the late Mawab Jaifar All Khan, diid ou lilat 
January, 1U15, leaving idin a minor. Tin 
State is thcn'fon. under BritNIi Adinini-tratit-n 
Tbe State pays a tribute of Bs. 21,ii2i to tin' 
British Government. Wheat and i-otton ar 
tbe pibicipal crops. Tin n- is a broad gaii!:< 
line from Cambay to Petlad, coiineetin'.; wiiii 
tbe B. B. & C. I. Bailway at Anand. Cumbay 
is a first .(j^ass State liaving full jnrii-dief joi, 
Bevenuc & about six lakh.^. Tin ar- a. of tin 
State is S&O square miles, popnjation 72.050. 
PolUieei Ag»nt, C, Ker, i.i’S, 

Kathiawar Agency.- Kathiawar is tin-. 
peniuBula or western portion ol the Troxincc ut 
Gujarat, Bombay, its eatienic Icngtli is about 
220 miles and its greatest nbreadtli about lOo 
miles, tbe area being 23,445 square mdes. Or 
SiWa total about 2U,^b2 square niile^ with a 
population uf 2,490,U5V is tlic tcnitiay tunnnig 
tte BoUtical Agency subordinate to tbe Co- 
vernment of Bombay, established in lb22, 
j^ytna'nadet its control nearly 2UU separate 
. Stamr whose chiefs divided amongst tlieni* 

' delves tbe greater iHiition of the peinnsulu. 
„ Tbe Kathiawar Agency is divided tor aduiiins* 

' ti^vc purposes into foui prauts or divisiouir— 
H-Jhalawar, Halar, Sorath and Ootielwur—and 
' tte States have since 1 n 03 been arranged in 
. asveu classes, bince 1K22 political authority in 
'KMblawar ba« been vested in the I'ulitical Agent 
aabordiiiate to the Government ot Bombay, 
-la f9Ug the deatgnations of the Political Agent 
»tiA his Assistants were cbau^seii to those of 
Agent to the Governor atid Political Agents 
of the piaote. Before isbb, except for the 
criminal court ot tbe Agent to tbe Governor, 
tn 4 iit»lUhMl In 1831, to aid the Darbars of tbs 
several States in tbe trial of heuious crimes, 
InteiteNbce with tbe judicial administration 
of tbe territories was dlploiuailc. not magis* 
tsrlal: and the eiimioal Jniisdiction of tbe 
first 1^ ■ecoud'CbtsB chiefs alone was defined. 
In 1692, however, tb6 eouutiy underwent an 
' Imfpitaiit change. The iurtsdictloii of all tbe 
' ebwb was classilloif and defined.: that of eble& 
of tbe first and socoud classes was made pleuary ,* 
that 4 >t lesera shleb was gmded In a dlmluisbuig 
llbesto. The foot Pobticai Agents of tbe pmuti 
la the four divlsiciiDS of EaUuawar, 


now exercise residuary junsdfcttou wtib huge 
civil and criminal powers. Each 'Pblltliil''' 
Agent of a prant has a deputy, who resides at. 
the headquarters of tbc prant or divtaieu, aqa'- 
exorcises subordinate eivD aud criminal powafs,'' 
Serious criminal cases are committed oy the. 
deputies to the court of tbe Agent to the Gov* 
criior, to whom also civil and crlminai ajtpeals' 
lie. The Agent to ttie Governor u aided m tbit.! 
work by an officer known as tbe PoUtlcai AgOil' 
and Jndicbil Assistant, who is usually a member. 
of tliQ liiiilati Civil Service. Appeals from hli 
decisions lie ilircct to tbe Governor of BotUtay ' 
in (.\>niit;ii in liis cxi cutlve capacity. Two - 
Deputy Asisihtuiits also help the Agtmt. 

Agent to the Governor in KathitMaf, Svao 
Ifaconoctali', c.ai., l.c.3, 

Bbavnagar. —This State lies at the bead and 
we-ot Mde of tbe Gulf of Cambay. The Gobel 
Uajpulb, to which tribe the Chief of Bbavnagar 
belongs, arc said to have settled in tbe oounuy 
aliuut till- year 126U, under Sajakjl from whose 
three sons—Kanoji, Saranji and Shataji—ant 
d<-srended respectively the cbiclk ofBhaviuigar, 
t.athi and Palitaiia. An intimate connexlcm 
was formed between the Bombay Govemmsut 
and Biiavnacar in the cigbtetmth century when 
tlie chief of that State took pains to destrojh^^ 
piratet, wiiicli infested tbe neighboorhig seat. . 
't he State was spUt up when Gujarat and Sa> 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwur; but the various olalms over 
Bliaviiagar were consolidated ui the bands ot 
the Briti>h Govcriiiuetit in 1807. The State 
pays an aniiiiai tribute of Ka 1,28,060 to Gie 
British Uineriiiiieiit, 3,5sl-H>0 as PostajfcasU 
to Baroila, and Bs. 22,858 as Zortaibi to jnua* 
gadli. U Tl. Alaharaja llaol S'tri Bbavsing^, 
K.c.b.i., is the supreme and final autbority m 
tiie. State. Tlie general administration is 
conducted under Ills Highness’ dlreotioiis ; 
by tile Dt'wan (Mr. At. A. Tana), who It 
a..si>,t.i d by tin- Kaib Dewan, the BersOfiai 
A-sislant and the Judicial Assistant. One 
riotewortliy fi alure in the admlnistiatlOB 
is the complete sepamtion of judidy. from 
executive functions aud the decentrallsatical jSt 
authority is another. - The autliwity HUM' 
powers of all the Beads «f Departments baWk 
been clearly detlncd, and each within bli own 
sphere is independent of the othets, lbetal|t 
directly reaijousible to the Dewan. 


Ilie chief products of the State am gnlm : 
cotton and salt. Tbe chief mauufaotuns an; 
oil. cojiper and braes vessels and dotlb- 
Bliavnagar State Bailway is 205 miles In, leit)|[t]l^ 
and tlid tiiiinagement of It nndertaJtes mod i6r 
working of the Ulirangadhra State Bailway foy: 
a length of 40 miles. The capital of thef Sttm 
Is tbe town and port of Bhavnagar, Iklilall 1)0 
a good and safe harbour tor shippink and r 
on an cxicusive trade as one of ^ 

markets and harbouts ot exjwrt . . _ 

Kathiawar. Bbavnagar supputa tllM 

pedal Service Laaecis and nt iUlbAlejr W,- 
Armed Police.' _ ■" - 

DhrsfltfafUira State Is an 

of laud imterseoted by small 
consists of billy and rocky ground: 

Is qoairicd. The chief m Dt 
longs to the Jhala tstba, 
lira of the MaAvna ‘ 
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L Meit anflqalty, aud is said to bave entered < 
' Ksthlawar from the noitb. establiehlng itself ; 
I first at P4trl in tiie Abmedabad District, thence ' 
;‘,>iBoving to Haivadesnd ilnaily settling in its 
'toesent ieat. The sreater pm ol this terri- 
!< Jtoty was probably annexed at one ume by the 
- luhomedan rulers of ttajarat. Subsequently, 
fisring tbs reign of the £uiperor Aurangscbe 
(leQii^lTO?), tbo Bub-divisiou of Halvad, Chun 
' tolled liutommaduagar. was nstnrcd to Mir- 
' fihala family. The petty atiites of Idmbdi, 
'Vadhwan, CShuda, Sayla, and Tlmn>Lakhtar 
'.'te Katliiawar are otlstioots from Ohrdiigadhra; 
Bis Highness tlie Maharana Shri Sli <>hanshyam- 
•Inhjl, K.O.S.I., Maharaja BaJ Saheb, is tin 
ruling ubief, who is the head ol the Jlmla llaj]>iU 
family. The State pays a tribute) of Its. 4(j,or] 
to the British Goverameiit, and Its. 4,(.U(> tu, 
Jnnagadh State. The administration is con- . 
ducted under the Maliaruja’s din ctions hy tlic ’ 
Dewan liana Slirl Mauslidiji S. Jhala. (' l u 
The prmcipflU crops arc cotton ami grain. 
The GapitiU town Is Jlhmngadhra, a fortified 
' town, 75 miles west of Aliiuedabad. 


Dhrongvlhra State ownn Its railway from 
Wadhwaii Juactlou to llul^ud, a distanci ol 
40 miles whicii is work«sl by llie liliuvnugar 
Statu Hallway on ccrtaiu coudllions. 

Gondal State.—The Chief of Gondal is a Knj* 
put of the Jadeja stock with the title of II. 11. 
Tfaatore Sahib, the present Cliicf being If II. 
Shri Bbagvat Slnhii, u.o.l.K. Thu early foiindei 
Of toe Stale, Kumbhoji 1.. liud a modest estate 
Of 20 villages. Kumbhoji Ji., tliu most powerful 
Chief of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present Itinits by coiii|in.-st; but 
It was left to the present ruler to de\elo|) it-> 
resources jbo the utmost, and in the words oi 
Lord Keay, tiovurnor of ituinbay, by its "iin- 
poHance and advanced administration " tu gei 
ft recognised as a First Class state. Tire Stat> 
pays a tribute of its. 1,10,721. The eliief pro- 
auets are cotton and grain and the cliiet iiianu- 
^factures are cotton and w’uolli'ii fabrics and gold 
'embroidery. Goiidal lias always been pie- 
. eminent amongst tlio Stotes or ilr clu-.s for iln- 
•’'ffigour with which public works have lieen 
' i^Kisecuted, and was one ol flic earliest pioneei- 
Of,railway enterprise iu Katinawur, liuMiig 
' lifitoded toe llliasa-Dhoraji Unu: it subse- 
tpjiently built other lines in partuersliip witli 
. etoer Native States in Kathiawar. '1 liere ar*' 
no export and fanport dues, tiio people beni'.' 
f' aom taxes and dues. The Capital i» 
g/Ckmdal, a fortifled town on toe line between 
\ Bajkot and Jetalsar. 

State.—This state has an area 
'\Of 2,26a square miles and an average reveiiiii- 
. «( about 4S lakhs ,and is bounded on the 
.. . Jlprtb by the Bardasand Halar and on the west 
..«d south hy the Arabian Sea. Tlie river 
'llwaswatl. famous In the sacred annals of the 
r^^mdus, passes through toe State. A sparsely 
r Stooded tract called toe Uir, is contained iu 
:ffas State and Is weO known as the last haunt 
' to,lndh of toe lion. Until 1472, when It was 
tondhered by Sultan Mahmud Bogra of 
'^Mnitodahad, Junagadh was a Rajput State, ruled 
of toe Chudasama tribe. During 
pt toe Emperor Akbar It beoame a 
» of DeRii, under toe immediate 
toe Hijlial Viosroy of Gnjaiat. 



About 1785, when toe representative of toe 
Mughals had lost his authority io^Gttjaratk 
Slier Klian Babi, a soldier of fortune, expelled 
the Mughal Governor, and established his 
own rule The ruler of 'Junaizadh first entered 
into engagements with the British Govemment 
iu 1807. The Clilef bears the title of Nawab« 
the present Nawab being tenth In snocessioD 
from the founder of .toe tSmily. He Is His 
liiglincbs .Mahkbut Khan, who was born In 1000 
and succeeded in 101}. The agricnituial 
producta uro cotton, shipped in consfdetabki 
quatititioi. from Veraval to Bombay, wheat 
and ottier grains. The coast line Is sup* 
plii .1 with fair wcatlier harbours. The State 
pays a tribute of Its. 65,604 to the GaeJtwar 
ot Daroda and the Itrltisn Govemment, but 
the . uwab rccci\e.'i contributions, cdUed xor* 
taibi, a mounting to Es. 02,421 from a number 
of cluefs in Katliiawar—a relic of the days of 
Mnhonii-daii HUjireinacy. 'Jhe State main* 
Ininrt joo Itiqicrial Service Lancers. The Ca* 
pit ill is Junniradli, situated under toe Gimac 
and Dutar lulls, which is one of toe most pio- 
tiircHi{iu- towns in India, while In antiquity and 
liisturie.'il interest it yields to none. The upar* 
kol, or old citadel.'eontains interesting Bud* 
illiir.t cuve-, and the whole ot the ditch and 
iieighbourl.ood is lioncycombed with oaves ox 
tlu'ir remains. Tliere arc a number ot fine 
modern buildings iu the town. 

Admi-xtstraUtf : II. D. RenduU, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Navanagar State, on toe woutbera shore 
of the Gulf of Oiitcii. has an area of 3,701 square 
mill's. 1 lie .M<iliiiriija of Navanagar Is a Jadeja 
Itiijput by caste, and beiones to too same 
luinily, us the Jtao of Cutch. The Jadejas 
originally eiiterol Kathiawar from Cut^ 
and lll^poss^^^qd the ancient family of Jethwaa 
(••robalily a branch of Jats) then establtoliad 
at Gliiimii. The town of Navanagar wag 
founded iji l.'itO. 'J'he present Jam Sahib hi 
tiie well-known cricketer, 11. H. Jam SaUll'' 
dhri Uatijifsiiihji Vibiiaji, w’ho was bora te-'' 
1872 and svi-'ceeded in 1007. The piinolped;' 
product.' are uraiii and cotton, shippra flmm.. 
tiu ports ol the State. A small pearl fishery ’ 
lit!.-* nif tlie ctia-t. J'lto State pays a tributo 
ol Ks. l.rtd.fO.i per annum jointly to the British ' 
rioiernnient, the Gaekwar ot Baroda And the; 
N'liwab of Juiiagadh. The State iwalntatM ' 
a sqiiaiiron of imperial Service Lancers. The ' 
Capital IS Navanagar (or Jamnagar) a ftourisb* 
ing pioee, nearly 4 miles In circuit, rituoled ! 
:» inih s eas-t of the port of BedL Pbpulatiop, - 
Kevenue nearly Bs, 40 lakhs. 

Dewan: K, B. Meiwanji Festonji. 

Kolaba Agency.— This Agency faudodea 

the StaU' ot Janjira in The Koukan, a eoontff: 
covered with spurs and hill ranm aad xatMo^ 
intersected by creeks and backwateiw 
ruling family is said to be descended tea mi 
Abvssmiun in toe service ot one of the BHtaa 
Shabl Kings of Ahmednagar at toe end of tlie 
fifteenth cratury. The most notiqeate* INiint 
In its Idstory Is toe sucoesstul resMtaalM thai 
it alone, of all the states ot Wastem. India, 
made against the determined attaeke'^fif the 
Moratoas. The British on anoeesAHit tbe 
HatatoM u masters of toe Eonlna 
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ittaa interferlna in the Internal admlniatration 
Of ttie State. The chief is a Sunni Madtomedan, 
to race a ffldl or Abyrainian, with a tiUe of 
Iiawab. He has a sanad guatanteeins sac* 
caadon according to Maliomedan law and jiays 
aO trBrate. Till 1868 the State enjoyed sin* 
gidar independence, there being no Folitical 
Agenibt and no interference whatever in its 
.internal affolrs. About that year the mat* 
administration of the chief, especially in matters 
d police and criminal jnsnee, became flagrant; 
them branches of administration were in con¬ 
sequence taken out of his liands and vested 
. in a Political Agent. The present ruler is 
H. H. Nawab Sidl Sir Ahmed Klian, U.C.LH., 
who was bom in 1862. Ihe h<-lr-apparent i.-. 
Sldi Mabammad S[han, born on the 7th ;iIarL-h 
1914. The area of the State is .177 squari' 
miles, and the population 101,120. The nverngo 
revenue is 6 lakhs. The State maiut.'iius 
an irregular military force of 21(>. The capitii ( 
Is Janjira, 44 miles south of iSurnhav l-laiid 
The Cldef esx>rclses full powers iu ('rlmin.il 
Civil and Bevenue matters of tii< state including 
Joiarabad, a depeudoney oi the .Iniijira State 
in Kathiawar, lie is untitled to a dyiia tic; 
salute of 11 guns. In recoguitiuu of M-rvii-i 
rendeti'-d in couucctiou with the war Ids j-alut • 
was raified on the 1st January 191b to lU guns 
perstmal. I 

Kolhapur Agency.—Kolhapur is a State ' 
with an area of 3,217 square miles and popula- > 
tdon of 833,441. Subordinate to Kolliajiiu | 
arc nine feudatories, of which the fallowing : 
five are important: Vishalgarh. 13avda, Kagat 
(senior), Kapsi and Ichalkaraiiji. The present ] 
ruling chief Col. Sir Sbalm Clihutrapati Maharaja, i 


G.O.B.I., a.oj.a., a.o.v.o., tranee his descant 
from a younger son of Shivajlrfounder of the 
Maratha Mwer. The prevalence of piracy 
from the Kolhapur port of Malvan competed 
the Bombay Oovernment td send expedittoiui 
against Kolliapur In 1765, and agaiq In 179gj 
when the Aaja agreed to give compensatloo 
for the losses which British meiehants had 
sustained shice 1785, and to permit the eata* 
bllsbiuunt of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur. 
Internal dissensions and wars wiUi neighbour* 
ing States gradually weakened the poww Of 
Kolliapur. In 1812 a treaty was coneJudM 
with the Britisli Government, by which, in 
return fur the cession of cortaiu ports, the 
Kolhapur Baja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of forest powers; while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostUltieB mtb 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitr.ation of the British Government. The 
principal articlra of production arc rice, Jawat 
and .Migur-canc and the uiunufactures are coarw 
eotrua and woollen cloths, pottery and bs^* 
ware. The State pays np tribute, aud supports 
a military lore.c of 690. llio nine tc-udatory 
'■slnti-s are ailinini.stcreal by their holders, 
B\ee]>t iu tlie case of tw'o whose holders arc 
minors. Kolhapur proper is divided into five 
petlnis or talukas and lour inuhals and is man* 
aged by the Maharaja, who lias full fiowcra of life' 
and (leulh. i'hc Southern Mahratta Itailway 
p;is.s('s through the State and is connected with 
KoJInipiir City by a line which is the prop^y 
ol the .state. 

JtesidnU and Sf’nior Political Agent for 
Kolliapur and the Southern Mahratta Country— 
Lt.-Col. F. \V. WodcUouse, C.I.B. 


Southern Maratha Country States.—The Ageiu-y consists of the foUowing eight States:— 


Name of State. 

Area in 
Hqiiurc 
miles. 

Population. 

Tribute to 
British 
Uoveriiiucut. 

Average 

revenue. 

Kangl 

libal (Senior) 

Hitaj (Junior) 
Korundwad (Senior) 
Ettnmdwad (Junior) 
Jamkhandi 

Ifadhol igM 
Xsmdrug ^ 

e a • k 

■ a • e 

e e • ■ 

* • * ■ 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• * * • 

• • e • 

1,112 

339 

.. 210 
185 
114 
524 
368 
169 

227,146 

80.281 

36,490 

38,37o 

34,084 

100,,304 

62,8.‘il 

36,610 

Its. 

1,3.5,000 

12,557 

7,388 

e * • • 

9,018 
20,515 , 
2,671 

• • • • 

•Ks. 

10,75,756 

3,12,980 

2,55,263 

1,54,369 

1,78,669 

9,41,105 

3,62,916 

1,50,729 


Total 

8,021 

616,121 

1,87,749 

34,16.787 


Mahl Kantha.— This group of States has 
a total area of 3,124 square miles and a popu¬ 
lation of 412,631 including tliat of Jdar Whiidi 
U- 202,811. The revenue is about 14 laldis. 
The Agency .consists of the first class Statu oi 
Uar and 51 small States. The Native State 
of Idar coven more than lialf the territory. 
.It has on area bl 1,660 square miles and an ave¬ 
nge revenue of Ks. 8,65,845: eleven other States 
ace of some importance; and ttm remainder are 
Cfrtates bclongmg to Iwjput or ^ill lliakiirs, 
oaoe the lawless feudatories of Baroda, and still 
leqabtQg the anxious sapervlsiou of the Foil- 


tical Oflicer. II. Ii. Major-General Sir Paitab 
Singh, a itajput -tt the Itathor Clan, having 
bem appointed regent of the State of Jo^pur, 
resigned the gadl of Idar in June 1911 and was 
succeeded by bis adopted son Daulat^fajt, 
who is aged 39. His Highness has been on actlva 
service. Many relatives of tile Maharaja and 
feudal chiefs whose ancestors helped to aeontc 
the country for the present dynasty, now caioy 
large estates on service tenures, and there .An 
numerous petty cliiefs or bhvmuu who wve 
held oonidderoble estates from the time of thu 
Baos of Idar, or earlier, nod are ondM *uo' 
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obligKtkm of aendpo. Tbe levenoea of the State 
aie abared by tno Uabaiaja witb theae feudal 
eblcfe. The Maharaja receives Its. 52,427 
annuiUly on account of Khichdi and other 
BaJ Halts from its subordinate Sardars, the 
tdoutory Talukas of the MsJii Eantha Agenc)’ 
and others, and pays Us. 30,:{40 as tribute 
to the Gaekwar of Batoda through the British 
'.Government, The suborcliiiat>r Sardars of 
Idar, known locally as pattawats, hold theii 
estates on condition of military service, the 

S uota being three horsemen for every 1,000 
rapees of Ucvenue; but for many years this 
service has not been exacted and no military 
force Is maintained at present. The second 
class States are Tolo, to the nilrjshjp of which 
tile succession Is disinited, and Diuita, of vdilch 
the ruler Is Maliamna Mamirsingji. 

PoliHaU Agent—Lt.-Col. Vi. Beale. 

Nasik Adency.—^Tliis contists of one State 
Burgana, lying in the north*west corner of tlie 
Na^ district. Surgana has an area of 3tiU 
square miles and a population of 15,180. The 
rming chief is Brataprav Slmnkarrao Desh- 
mukh, who is descended from a Maratlia 
Pawar femily. He rules tlic Stale, puijjcct to 
the orders of the Cullentor of 'Nasik. Tin 
revenue of the State is about Us. 33.000. 

Palanpur Agency.—Tliis group of States 
in Gujarat comprises two first claM* States, 
Pahunpur and Uudhanpur, and a fen- minor 
StatM and petty talukos. Its total area is 
ti.S03 square milt's and tbc population is 515,002. 
The gross revenue U about 14 f lakhs. 'Iho 
territory Included in the .Agency lias, like tlic 
more central parts of Gujarat, passed during 
historical times under the sway tit Itie tlilier- 
ent Uajput dynasthis of Aniiilvutla, tin* t‘arl\ 
Kbllji and Tughlak Shuhl dynast ieh of Delin, 
tbe Ahmcdabad Sultans, the Miiglial i-hnpei- 
Ors, tbe Malirattaa, and Ia.Btly the Jtntisli. 
I^c State from whieli the Agency takes it> 
name is under the rule of II. il. Slr 
Sier Muhammad Uhan, o.c.i.E., wliu i.>, entitled 
Bawab and Hewau of Palanpur. ilc i-t tlcsccrnii'd 
from the Lohanls, an Afghan tribe wlio appear¬ 
ed in Gujarat in the fourtcentli century, 'llie 
connection of the British Gi>\eminent wit!i 
the State dates from 18lO in whicli year the 
chief was murdered by u body of nobles. Two 
hkfh roads from Ahmcdabad pass through 
the State and a considerable trade in cotton 
. elotb, grain, sugar and rice is cnrrii'd on. 'J'hi! 
State maintaiiis a constabulary fon;e of uuu and 
pay« tribute of Ba. 38,000 to the Gaekwar of 
BcuNida. The capital Is Palanpur. situated at 
the Junction of the Palnnpur-Decsa Branch 
of tbe B. B. & €. 1. liailway. it is a very old 
settiement of which mention was mode in the 
(Aghtb oentury. 

PoUOeal Agenl—Lt.-CoI. B. S. Ckighill. 

BAdliaBpnr Is a State, with an area of 
1A50 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of tbe Babi femily, who since tbe reign of Huma- 
ytm have olw^’s been prominent In the annals 
of Gujarat. Tno present chief is H. H. Jidal- 
nd'difo Ehanjl, the Nawab of Badbanpun 
■ Ho bos powem to try his own subjects even 
, lor oepltal oflenoea without permission bom 
tbe BtiUioal Agent. The State maintains a 
.ndBtaiy foxoo of 200. The principal prodoota 


are cotfam, wheat and grain. Tbe capttai 
is Badlumpur town, a considerable trade centra 
for Boithem Gujarat and Cutch. 

Rewa Kantba Ageney.— This Agency, witb 
an area of 4,956 square miles and a population 
of 665,009, comprises 61 States, of which BaJ* 
pipla Is a Orst class State, 5 are second class, 
one is third class and the rest are either petty 
States or talukas. Among those petty mtes 
are Sanjeli in the north, fihodarva and Hmeta 
in the west. Narukut in the south-east, and 
two groups of Mehwas. Tbe 26 Sankheda 
Mehwas petty estates lie on tbe ri ght bank 
of the Narbada, while the 24 Panda Meliwas 
icity estates including Dorka, Anghad and 
Jtaika, wliich together form the Doika 
Alclpvas arc situated on tlic border of tiie MahL 

I'hc following arc tlie statistics of area and 
population for the princiiiul States 


State. 

Area In 
square 
miles. 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

UulaMiior . 

186 

40,583 

liatiya . 

813 

116,350 

Clihota Udaipur 

873 

103,689 

Luiia\ada. 

*388 

75,998 

Narukut (Jambliughoda) .. 

143 

8,485 

iSaJiiipla . 

1,517 

161,688 

Suntb .« 

394 

69,350 

Otlicr Jurisdictional States, 
Civil Statunih and Thanu 
Circles . 

639 

100,186 


I'ndcr tile ilrsl Anliilvotla dynasty <746-061), 
ali'iost all till' Jtewa Kautha lands excem 
i;liiiiiiiiaiitT were under the government of the 
liariyas, tliat i>, Noli and BhU cltiefs. In file 
clc\ cnib, twclitli 'ind tliirtccnth ceutarles chiefs 
of Bajjiiit or part Kajput blooc, driven south 
and cast by tlie pressure of Muhanunadan 
inva'-ioiis, took tlic place of tlie Koii and 
leaders. The Orst of the present States to be 
cstaldisbcd was the house of tbe Baja of BaJ- 
pipla. 

PolUiefU Agent — W. W. Smart, I.O.8. 

RaJpipla,—This State lies to the south of 
I tlic Narbada. It lias an area of 1,517 square 
miles, and largely consists of the Bajpiria 
i tills which form the watershed betwemi tiie 
Narbada and Tapti rivers. The femily of tbe 
Itaja of Bajiiipla, H. H. Mabarana Sbrt 
Yljayosinjhi is said to derive its ori^ from a 
Kajpnt of the Oobel dan. The State iiayg an 
annual sum of Be. 60,600 on account vi Ghas- 
dana to tiw Gaekwar of Boroda. Cotton fe the 
most important crop In the State. In the south 
there are valuable teak forests. The espltal is 
Nandod, which is connected with Ankiaa imr ky 
railway built by the State, * 
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The Native States-HtBdmhay^ 


t , 


Satara 4k<fr8.~Under tMa* lieading are grouped the following aix States:— 



State. 


Area 
■In sq. 
miles. 

9 

o *■* 

. ■ ■ . 

jEUivcnue 

in 

lakhs* 

Aandh 

• • ■ • 

• • a a a • 

501 

; 68,993 

8 

Pbaltan 

• a k • 


397 

6r>,990 * 

2 

Bhor 

• « • • 


925 

j 144,601 

6 

Akalkot 

« • a a * 

a a • • • » 

498 

1 89,082 

4 

lath 

a a • ■ 

a * • • • ■ 

884 

1 6U,810 

2 

Daphlapur .. 

a a a • 

a a • » a 1 

90 

8,833 

‘20 


These were formerly feudatory to the Kaja of Satara. In five of them were placed 
onder the Collector of Satara, and .\kall{ot IIiidi-r tin* Collector of Sholapiir. Subsequently, the 
Jagir of Shot was transferred to the CulU-ctor ol I'oouu and Jath and Daphlapur to the Southern 
Uahratta country. The last two arc now under the Collector of iiljapur. The ruling chlefo 
axe as follows:— 


State. 


Aandh 

Fbaltaa 

Bhor 

Akalkot 

fatb 

Daphlapur 


Kuliug Chiefs. 


Tribute to 
llritish 
Guvenimenfc 


Bhavanrav Shrinivasrao alias Baba Salieb, Pant Praliutdlii. 

Mudhojirav Jainav Niinbalkur. 

U. 11. Shaukarrav Chiiunajt, i*ant Sactiiv 


Ke. 

• • • » 
9,600 
4,6d4 


Fatehsinh Shahai Uaje Blinn^le alias Bapu Salieb .. .. 14,592 

Uamrav Aiuntrav alias Aba Suneti Daplile .. .. .. 6,400 

Banl Bal Saln'b Uapiile, widow of Uauiebaiidrarav Veukatrav 
O hava n Bapiile. _ _ 



Savaatwadi.—This state has an area of 
925 square miles and population of 217,240. 
The averi^ie revenue is 5^ lakhs. It lie? to 
tte north of the Portuguese territory of Coa, 
Ibe general aspect of the countiy being ex* 
trsmely picturesque. Early iuseriptionK take 
Hw history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
8o late as the nineteenth century tliu 
on this coast swarmed witli pirates and 
eountiy was very iniieli disturbed. Tlie 
lent chief is Khem Savant V, alias Bapii 
Bhonale. Bice is the principal crop 
'ti2^e State, and it is rich in valuable teak, 
'.^te' itnrdy Marathas of the State arc fav* 
jiKnidte troops for the Indian Army and 
jminpiy much of the immigrant labour in the ad* 

' Brltteh districts. The Cufiital is Savant* 

fgjU, also called Sundar Vadi, or simply Vadl. 

**n 

fUlrtapiir Agency. —Tills contains the. state 
of Akalkot which forms part of the tableland 
of the Deccan. It has an area of 498 square 
prflea and a population of 89,082. In tbe 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Akal* 
hot territory, which had formerly been part 
of the Mussulman kingdom ■ of Ahmednagar 
was granted by the Baja ol Satara to a Slaratha 
terdar, tbe ancestor of the present cliJef, sub* 
|ect to tbe supply of a couimeut of horse. I n 
J849 after tbe annexation oxSatBrat tlie Akal* 
kot Chief became a feudatory of the British 
Ooveinment. 


BBrln.**~The State has au area of 818 
''snaare miles and is silniati.-d in tbe heart of the 
Panabmal^a distiii^ The CSapltal Devgad 


Baria i.-« n ached by a ]iiU‘oa road from Plplod 
-ialioti on the B. 11. d* C. I. Biiilway. at a distonce 
or 1 ‘ight mile'. Ihi av rag.- r«v. nue ol the 
Slat.- i? alioiit 8 lae-. Tii.' State enjoy*, plenary 
|io-.vr4. Till- lltlli r ('ajit.iln Maharaol Siree 
liii'ijit'-iiiliji bi longing to the HoU.-c- of the 
renowned Pritluraj Ciiolmn and d.-.*C(-ndid from 
Patai Itaol tti " la-t Kajput. king oi Gujtat has 
-.e* II active -.1 rvice in tie prewent war, and bon 
iiiuiiiflci ntly ai-i ti d thm riinii lit in uu-n and 
moiii y. Till -tiipl- crop is maiz-. Thu forests 
are rich in Imk wood and .nil -‘ort? of Jungle 
produce. Tti- n is a glass flourishing indukpry 
within th( iSiiife, There is a large 8C<^ for 
tore<>t indu tiiis. 

The Sukkur Agency.—This consists of the - 
Khairpur State, a great alluvial plain Iq-, 
Sind, it has an area of 6.050 square .ndlee. 
and a population of 22C,788, and '^reveouA 
of over 2u lakhs; 59 thonaands. The present 
chief, u. ij. Mir Sir Imam Buksb Bhail 
Talpur, (I.C.I.E., belongs to a Balocb fantfly 
called Talpur. Previous to the acressloh OT ' 
this family on the tall of the Kalhota dynsE^, 
of Sbid in 1783, the history of Khairpur Mwnp 
to Uie general history of Sind. In tibat. nair 
Mir Fateh Ali Khan Talpur estaMtehed nm*- 
scir as Hais or ruler of Sind; and subsequenMy, 
his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Tdpur, fotgmw'. 
tlie Khainiur bnuieh of the Talput fanmy, 

1832 the Individuality of the ttliftfrpinlttk% s 
as separate from the other Talpur Mim hi Bltnl,'. 
was reoognlsed by tbe Brttish Oovmpia^. tg -. 
a treaty, tuutor vhkdi the use oH the fHnr liilW - 













The D/aHve States — Bengal, 


tos 


•nd roads of Sind were secured to the Bri> 
. tish. the chief products of the State are 
' ofloBCcds, dhee, Mdes, tobacco, fuller's cattli, 
' carbonate of soda, cotton, wool and drain. 
She raaniAaotures Cbmprlse cottou fabrics and 
yarions kinds of silverware and metal work, 
there is op Industrial school at the capital where 
laraner work,carpets, pottery, et&, an- pi-oduced. 

. the BaJlway front Hyderabad to Bohrl rims 
^ throng the whole length of the State. The 


rule of the Mir.is patriardial,* but many duuiaeB 
have been made in recent years iDtrodncmg 
greater regularity of proc.cd'nre Into the 
adnilnlstratlon. 'Jbe Wasir, an offleer lent 
from British service, condu^ the adminlstm* 
tion under the Mir. Tlic State supports a mili¬ 
tary force of 504 including an Imperial Service 
Camel and Baggage Corps Which is 139 strong 
and is serving at tbe’front. 

PolUical Aveni: Otto Bothfleid, 1.0.8. 


' Surat Agenmr.—This is a small im>itp of three second clasr States under the superinten¬ 
dence of the Colfoetor uf Sunat, A. K Ij. Bmiinuel, i.e.s. 


State. 


Ruling Chiefs 


Area 
in sq. 
miles. 


Ponula- 

tlon. 


DharampuT' 

Bansda 

Sachin 


Maharana Shri Moliamlevji Narayand vji. 704 

Maluint^al SlirihidraMiihji Pnitapsinhii. 215 

Nawah, Sidl ibrahtm .M'lhainniuil lakut Khan Mnba- 42 
xarat' Duula Nasrai Jung Bahadur. 


114,995 

44,694 

1S,90S 


The joint revenue of these, slates is KH lakhs. . atid revenue, of 24 lakhs. Up to 1294, the period 
Tribute is paid to the ftritisli (loveninient fit , of the tlr.st Maliomedaii invasion of the Deo- 
Ba. 9,154. Tliore is also attached to tlii- lean, Jawliar was held hy a Varli, not a KoU 
Agency a tract of country kuowu an Mic l>allg^, | chief. Tlie llrst. Koli chief, obtained his foot- 
which has an area of 999 <«iitiare mllch and a ' inu in .lawliar by a device similar to that of 
popuintion of 29,3.53 and a rewniie of I Dido, wln-ii !>hi' asked for and received as much 
Bs. SO,iMiO, The country is divided into 14 Dangs 'land as tlic hide of a bull vrould cover. The 
or States of very unequal area, each under > Koli eliief rut a hide into strips, and thus 
purely noinliiul rule of a lUiil Cldef uilii | eiieloe-J tin-territory of the. State The present 
the title of Kaja. Xuik, rradhan or i^iwur. rli’ i i- j:,i|a Vikrar’ibiiah Patang^haii who 
Thana Agency. —Tlits includes the state ioliniTii.-tei.-* the State, a.-sisted a Earbhari 
of Jawhar, ui the Thana Disinet. 6m a ptitcau Minlt r the -iiii'-rvi-ion of the Collector of ^ana, 
above the Konkan plain. It Inm an area ot .Mr L Ma’Cio-gor. i.c.s., who is Political 
810 square miles and a population of S3,4S9 > .V-.'i ni oi tin- State. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Behar.—This State, which at one t.iine 
comprised almost tin* whole of the -Northeni 
Bengal, Assam and Bhutan, is a lon’-Iying ptiin 
In Horui Bi'ngal. It lias an un-a of 1 ,;:ii7 sqiiitie 
miles, a population of 593,052 and reveinie of 
nearly 30lakhs. Ilie nlingdiief is 11.11. .Mulia- 
raja Jitondra Karavan Bhiip ihihadnr who mar* 
rim Rani Indira Bebl, eldi-.t dangliter of 11. II 
Maharaja Hao Cuekwar of Biinutu. in 191 ;< and 
racceeded his brotlier Maharaja KaJ Rajindra 
. Ifarayan in the same year. His family is ae* 
Cdgdlng to some, etiinologlsts ot eitlier 1)r.ividian 
nr Mongolian origin or a mixture of bofli Ivim's, 
.tart according to others of KsiuitrJyii origin. 

H. administers the State witii the assi.staiK'( 
i Of the State Council of witich lie is Pii-sidint. 
!'40oocli Buhar once formed part of the famous 
;tangdom.Of BAnmip. BHtish connection with 
'H began In 1772. when owing to inroads of the 
.'li^TlteBR, the asslstaiiee of the Bust India Coiii- 

t Htny Was invltod. The chiel prodiiets of flu- 
fUrte arc rl'e, Jute and tobacco. Tin- eapital 
coo h Behar, which is rea lieil by tin- Coocli 
bar Stat< Railway, a brau' h fro7a the Ea teni 
ttgal State Railway i<y lein. 

Ttopera.— This state lies to the 
of the district of Tipi era and consists 
. tttwy of htils covered with dense Jungles. 
S-has on area df 4,085 square miles and a popu- 
Of ,289,913. The revenue from the State 
'^w^jiMsirt It lakhs and from the Zemiodarl in 
'"jBnJatai territory a slightly ^smaller sum. The 
|Ui|a to Mirandra Rlsbore Deb Barman 


•Manikya, who *is i Kshatriya by caste and 
colli ^ ot the i.ui r ra''< and i* entitl'd to a 
s.iiiite of 13 ciins. Tile military pr stige of the 
Ti])]! ra Baia- clatis ha k to the fl.'t.enth 
cfiitury and niitlii, al account of the 
State taki-s tli history to an evi'n earlier 
date. Botti -IS regaids its constitution and 
Ilf relations witli -the British Government, the 
to dittert- alike from the targe Native Stages 
of iniliii, and from tiioMe which Are clasa^ as 
triliutiiry. Besiii-s being the nUer of HiO 
Tip;jer,a, tlie Raja also holds a large land^ 
proiierty .-'itiMti d in the piaiiis of the Districts 
ui Tippi ra. .Nuiikliiili and Sylhet. This estate 
eo\ rs an .-in a of 6ou square miles, and is 
ill Id 1 0 Toriii witli the State an Indivl- 
Mlilr KaJ. DLsputes as to Uie.., right 
Oi .siieccshion have occurred on the occoskm of 
almost every vacancy in the RoJ, producing 
ill tiin«s gone by disturbances and’domestic 
wais. and exposing the inhabitants of the hilto 
to serious disorders and attacks from the Kokto, 
wlio were always called In as auxiliaries by (me 
or other of the contending parties. The. prin¬ 
ciples wliich govern succession to the state 
have recently, however, been emboditoi In A 
eanad whicli was drawn op in 1904. . The 
cliicf products of the State are rice, cotton, 43 
and forest produce of varlons kdnds, the tamo 
b.‘ing carried chiefly by water. The odto^is- 
tratfon is conducted by the Chief Do'tfim mt 
Agartala.thc Capital,assisted by two assil|imts. 

PottHcal Agent :■ 3. Bartley, I.C.& 
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The Natixie States—Bihar OHsst^ 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Vnder this Government there are the Cbota 
JTagpar political States of Ktiarsawan and 
Senukela, and the Orissa feudatory States, 
24 in number. The total area is 28,648 square 
-mfles, and the total population 3,942,072. Tlio 
ravenne Is about 70 lakhs. The inliabitauts 
•re lilll>men of Kolarian or Dravidian ori(!iu, 
and their condition is atm very primitive. Tlie 
ablet of Ktaarsawan belongs to a junior brancli 
of the Foiabat Itoja’s family. Tiio State first 
eame under the notice of the Britisii in 1703, 
svIUD, In consequences of disturbances on tiic 
bnntier of the old Jungle Mahals, the Thakiir 
of Kharsawan and tlic Kunwar of Saraikela 
wore compelled to enter into certain agreements 
Mating to the treatment of fugitive r(‘bels. 
Che duet is bound, when cailed upon, to render 
servioe to the British Government, but he lias 
never bad to pay tribute. His present sanad 
was granted In 1809. He exercises ail admi* 
nisteative powers, executive and judicial, 
subject to the control of the Deputy Commis* 
sUmer of Singhbbum and the Comiuissioner 
of Cbota Nagpur. The Bengal Nagpur Baii- 
way runs through a part of the State. The 
auolnlng State of Seraikela is held by tlie 
elder branch of the Forahat Itaja’s family. 

Orissa Feudatory States.—Tiiis grou]) 
of 24 dependent territories is situated betweei 
the Mabanadi Delta and the Central Provinces, 
and forma the mountainous background of 
Orissa. The names of the individual States 
are ^thgarh, Taicber, Mayiirbiiani, Nilgiri, 
.Seonjhar, Fal Labora, Dhenkanal, iVthniallik, 
Hindm, Narsinghpur, Baramtia, Tigiria, Kliun- 
.paia, Nayogarb, Banpur, Daspafia and Baud. 
To these there were added in 1905 the follow- 
' bg States: Bamra, Bairakhol, Sonpur, Patna 
and Kalahandi from the Central I'roviuees, 
and Gangpur and fionoi from the Chota Nagi>ur 
States. The totol population in 1915 was 
'.LTfiBtOSS with a revenue of about 60 hikbs. 
‘!n>e Feudatory States liavc no coii- 
3)60^ ojBMtheiitIc history, ('omprisiiig the 
/intern aMn^y portion of tlie province of 
they were never brought under the 
eeutial government, but from the earliest 
tfmea consisted of numerous petty principa' 
IHiee which were more or less independent of 
.me another. They were first inliabitcd l>y 
aborMual races, who were divided into innu* 
amfble. communal or tribal groups each under 
ita ' own" chief or headman. These carried on 
Incessant warfrire with their neighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild beast-s of the 
forests on tbe other. In course of time their 
bill retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad¬ 
venturers, who gradually ovcrtlirew the tribal 
eliteb and established themselves in their 
place. Tradition relates bow these daring 
wteriopers, most of whom were llajputs from 
'.ghe north, come to Furl on a pilgrimage and 
'j^CMtaiacd beldnd to found kingdoms and dy- 
aRMos. It was thus that Jal Singh became 
■cqmr of MayuibhanJ over 1,300 yearn ago, and 
' WM succeeded by bis eldest son, wble his secoild 
ggtt seised Eeonjhar. The chiefs of Baud 
Daspalla are said to be descended from 


the same stock; and a Bajpnt origin is also 
claimed by the Aajas of Atlimallik, Narsbgb* 
pur, Fol Lahaia, Talcher and Tigtila. Nayw 
garb, it is alleged, was founded by a Bajpnt 
from Rewah, and a scion of the same frunily 
was the ancestor of the present boose of Ehand- 
para. On the other hand, the chiefs of a few 
States, such as Athgarh, Baramba and Dhwt* 
kanal, owe their origin to favourites or dis¬ 
tinguished servants of tlie ruling sovcielgna of 
Orissa. The State of Banpur is believed to 
be the most ancieut, the list of its chiefs oov> 
ering a period of over 3,600 years. It Is note¬ 
worthy that this family is admttedly of Ebond 
origin, and furnishes the only known instance 
in wiiirli, amid many vicissitudes, the supre¬ 
macy of the original settlers has remained in* 
tact. The States acknowledged the suzer¬ 
ainty of the paramount power and were under 
an implied obligation to render assistance In 
' resisting invaders; but in other respects neither 
I the ancieut kings of Orissa nor their sureesso 




! witli their internal administration. All the 
'Stateshave annals of the dynasties that have 
i ruled over them; bat they are made up in 
; most part of legend and fiction and long geneo- 
I logical t.'ibl(‘s of doubtful accuracy, and con¬ 
tain very few features of general Interest. The 
j British conquest of Orissa from the Maratfau, 

I which took place in 18U3, was immediately 
I followed by the submission of ten of the Tribn- 
, tary Stated the chiefs of wliich were the first 
i to enter into treaty engagements. 

I The States have formed the snhjcct of frequent 
'.legislation of a special character. They were 
j taken over from the Marathas in 1803 with the 
! riNi of Orissa; but, us they had always been 
jtribut.aTy st.ates rntlier timn regular disbricts of 
,tlie native governments they were exempted 
'from tlic operation of the general regulation 
; system. This was on the ground of expediency 
! only and It. was bi'ld tiiat there, was nothing 
!in the nature of British relations with the 
proprietors that would preclude their being 
brought under the ordinary jurisdiction <ri the 
British courts, if tliat should ever be found 
advisable.. In 1882 it was held tliat the States 
did not form part of British India and this was 
j aft-erwiirds aceejited by tlie Secretary of State. 

! Tlie staple crop in these States is rice. The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts In India, but 
uni 11 lately forest conservancy was ptacticaily 
unknown. The States have formed the sn^ 
Jeet of frequent legislation of a special character. 
Tlic relations with tlie British Govemufont 
arc governed mainly by the sanads granted 
in similar terms to all the chiefs in 1894. Thev.'j 
contain ten clauses reciting the rights, Priuf^ 
li^cs, duties and obligations of the caNu, 
providing for the settlement of bpondary dl»> 
putes, and Indicating the nature miF eatenfc 
of the control of the Folltlcal'AltMt. 


PolUieal Agent: Oobclen-: 

1 . 0 .^ ^ 


Baion^^ 
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The Nafive States—United Provinces^, 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three Statee: BAmpur, Tebrl and Benares 
are included under this Government:— 


State. 

Area 

Sq. Miles. 

Popu- ; 
laHon. 

: Revenue 

I in lakhs. 

1 

Bampnr 

892 

531,808 

45 

Tehri (Gorhwal) 

4,200 

299,853 

6 

Benares 

j 988 

• « a « 

• • • a 


Bampur is a fertile level tract of country. 
The ruler Colonel His niphnesBAlijata I'arzandi- 
I’DllPlzir-l'Daulct-L-IiiKlisliia, MuklJie-ud-Duu- 
lab, Kasr-ul Mulk, Amir-ul-Vmani, li^awab Sir 
Syed Mohammed TIamid Ali Khan Bnliadur 
Mustald JaiiR, G.C.T.E., G.C.V.O., A.D.C., to 
Hts Imperial Majesty the Kine Bmi<erar. Bom 
31st August 1875, dcsreiided from the famous 
Badats of Baht^ra. Suect-ediMl in I-t-bnuiry JHKI. 
His Hlf^ness is the sole surviving Trpr<'.se]ltuti^e 
Of the once great Bohiila iK)\rcr In India, He is 
the Premier Chief in the Ihiitod Provinces, and 
rules over a territory of B92 square miles with 
a population of 531,217. Ills Highness is an en- 
lightiuied Prince and is well edueutvd in Arabic, 
irarslan and English Jaugnages. He is a ki-i-n 
supporter of education for Mohammedans, ami 
has travelled extensively In Aracriea :in<l Europe. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 the then Eawab of 
Bampur displayed his unstn'rving loyalty to the 
British Government by affording }H'cuniar) aid, 
protecting the lives of Europeans, and rendering 
other valuable servlet's which were suit.ably 
reoognised by the Paramount i>ower. This 
Btato contributes towards Hit' tlefeiitv of 
the Indian Empire by nialiittiining a nell- 
eqnlpped and wxdl tmluid iMtttalioii ol InuH-rial 
‘.Bervice Infantry and a cavalry unit consist ing 
of two squadrons. 

The Imperial St'rvlee lufantTy Inis servi d 
at the Front and a detachment of Imin'nal 
Servico Lanotrs is tmluiiig Government horses 
at the Bemouut Depot, Aurangubiid. 

Hts Highness has 3 sons. the. eldest Hahibzadn 
Syed Baza Ali Xhau Bahadur bi'ing the heir 
apptuunt. 

The State has an income of over £300,000 
(three hundred thousand pounds) a year. 

T«hri State (or Tchri Oarhwal).—This 
State lies entirely In the Himalayas aud cun* 

a ins a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra* 
ating from a lofty scries of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of tlie Ganges 
and the Jumna we in it. The early history i 
Of the State is that of darbwol District; the I 


two tracts having formerly been ruled by - 
same dynasty. Parduman Shah, the last 
iUja of the whole territory, was killed in battle, . 
flglititig against Hie Gurkhas; but at the close 
of the Xepalcse War in 1815, his son reedved 
from the British the present State of Tehri. 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance to Government. He died in 1859 
without issue, and was succeeded by his near 
ri lativc Bhawunl Shah ; and he sulraeqaentiy 
received a sunad giving him the light of adop* 
iion. Tile present Baja Lt. H. £L Koiendra 
•Sik.h Baliadur is a minor and is being educated 
at the Mayo College. The principal product Is 
rice, grown on terraces on the hill sides. The 
■State forests are very valuable and there Is eon* 
siderable export of timber. The Baja lias 
full powi'Ts within the State. A unit of Imperial 
Service Sappers is maintained. The capital Is 
Tchri, the summer capital being Pcatapnagar 
8,UU0 feet above the .sea level. 

Politfrul Agmi'. the Commissioner of Humaon. 


Benares. —The founder of the ruling family 
of Benares was one Mansa Bam, who entered 
the service of the Governor of Benares under 
I the Nawab of Uudh in thej^rly eighteenth 
! <;)*ntury. His son, Balvant Singli, conquered 
I the neighbouring countries and cri'ated a big 
' xtatc out of them over wlilcli he ruled till 1770. 

I K:ija Chet Singh succeeded him, but was ex< 
{H'lled by Warren Hastings in 1781. In 1794^ 

I owing to the nial-administration of the estates 
i wltich had aecumulati'd under tlie Baja of 
' lii-iians, an agn'ement was con eluded by whkDi 
I the lands held by tlie Baja in his own rlidti'‘' 
were sepaiati-d from the rest of the provbioCt' 
of whicli lie was simply administrator. 

•lireet control of the latter was assumed 
the Gown nient, at4d an annual income a-/ 
One lukh of niiiees was assured to the Bafm 
V hile the former constituted Hie Do mains , ■ 
Within the Domains the Baja had tevenite ' 
]M>wers similar to those of a Collector fai a 
British liEtriet. whicli were dele{nited to' 
certain of his own officials. There was thus . 
eoiisiituted what for over a century was known 
as the Family Domains of Hie Mabainj a i4 ' 
Itenares. On the 1st of April 1911 these Do« -- 
mains became a State consisting^ol theparonoff"' 
of Bhadolii (or Konrh) and Chakla (at Xm ' 
Mangraur) with the fort of BAmnagmr. The 
Malm raja’s imwers are those of a numg chief, 
suliject to certain condiHons, of wlura the 
most important are the maintenance of afi 
rights acquired mider laws In force prior to Uift 
transfer, the reservaUon to Qovenunent of 
the conirol of the postal and telegraph systems; 
ol plenary criminal jurisdiction within the 
State over servants of Hie British Government 
and European British subjects, and kA a 
of control in certiUn matters connected vAUi 
excise. The present ruler is H. H. MahaVaj a ' 
Sir Prabliu Karayan Singh Bahadur, 0.e.l.B., 
who was born In 1855 and sncocedM to tlm 
State In I889f ‘ . . . 





UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB: 


Under this OovernnicDt there me 84 statee, 
varying considerably in else and importance. 
Area, 88,592 square miles. Population (1911), 
4,212,784. Bevenue, about £l,(HK).tH)p. 

The Punjab states may be grouped under 
three main classes. The iiill States, 23 In 
number, lie among the Punjab Himalayas and 
are held by some of the most ancient Itajput 
famines in all India. Along (he western half 
df tbe southern bonier lies'the Mnliamnmdan 
atate of fiatiawalpur. .The remaining Sutes, 
Including the Sikh principalities ot Patiala, 
ihad. Habha, Kapurtiiala, Faridkot and KuImu, 
and the JUuhammaiJau chie&iiips of Haler 
Eotla, Fataudi, Loharu and Diijann, lie ea.st 
of Lahore, and, with insigniilcunt i‘xceptiuiis, 
occupy the centre of the eastern plains of the 
province 

The list below gives details of tlir area, popu¬ 
lation, and revenue of the mure iinporiant 
states:— 


Name. 


Bahawalpur .. 15,(Kio i 780.:194 27 

Ghamba .. 3,216 l»l..rji 7 

Faridkot .. 642 I3u.;t74 8 

Find .. 1,2.)9 271.72S l.'i 

Xapurthala .. 630 268,2441 25 

UalerEotla .. 167 i 71.144; 14.'. 

Mandl , ,. 1,200 > l^i.lioi f. 

Nahha .. 028 1 248,.s<)2i 15 

Patiala .. 5,412 ' 1,407,650. 72 

SIrmur (Nahan).. l.liw ! Jtw.'nu' 

Bahawalpur.—This state, winch is about 
800 miles in length and about 40 miles uide. 
Is divided lengthwise into Uiive great strijis. 
Of these, the first is a part of the Great Indian 
Desert; the central tract is ciuelly desert, not 
e^iafcle of cultivation, identical witli the Hiir 
or Pat uplands of the ^Vestcrn Punjab; ntid 
Ithe third, a fertile alluvial tract in the ri^eI 
'.valley, is called tbe Sind. Tlie ruling faniilj 
ctoimB descent from tbe Abbasidc Khalifas ot 
Bnpt. The tribe originally came from Sind, 
ain assumed independence during tlie ills- 
memberment of tbe Durrani einpirti. On the 
of Ranjit Singh, tlie. Kuwab made several 
V^ikatlons to the British tioveriimcnt fur 
- ga engagement of protection. These, iiowercr, 
were deahied, although the Treaty of i..*ihore in 
IfiOfi, whereby Aanjit Singh was cunfiiied to 
hns ngbt bank of the Siitlnj, in reality etfcclcd 
hlS object. The first treaty with liahanal(iui 
was negotiated in 1833, the year after the treaty 


iBiTmnvrfm 


Indus. It secured the independence of the 
Nswab within bis own territories, and opened 
UP the traffic on the Indus and Sutlej. Uuritig 
the first Al^ban War the Kawab rendered as< 
sistanee* to tbe British and was' rewarded b> 
a grant of territory and life pension. On Ills 
death tbe succession was disputed and for a 
tbe State was in the hands of the British. 
/■Tm present Mawab Is H. U. Nawab Sadiq 
,llobammad Ehan, who was bom in 1004 an(j 
'sueeceded in 1007. During bis minority tob 
^ ' 4tote is managed by a Council of Begency. Tbe 
l^l^f crops ar» *whMti rice and millet. The 


Lnlioie-Karaebi branch of the Nortb-’Westi^ni' 
State It'iiljvay passes through tbe Stabe.: 
Tlie State supports an Imperial Service SiUadhi 
(kiiiiel Transport Corps coAsisttaig of 955 men 
and 1,144 camels. In addition to other troops. 
The capital is Bahawalpar, a walled tovRi 
built in 1748. 

roHiuiii Agent: W. C. Benotif, l.o.B, 

Chnmba.—This state is euclused on tljd' 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and ‘ 
south by tlio British districts of Kangra and 
Uurdasput, ntid it is shut hi on almost every 
side by lofty Iifll ranges. Tlie whole cotmuy- 
Is iiiouiitttlnous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen, it ]KMseBKe.*i a . remarkable seriM 
of copper plate iuMiriptionB from whleb Its 
cbroiiiclos hove b<«n completed. 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Harut. a Surajhansl llajput, who built Bianma* 
pura, tlie modern Barniaur, Cliatuba was cx« 
ti’tided by Mcru Varnia (680) and the town of 
Cluiralia built by SahiJ tarma about 020. Th8 
State mainiiuiicd its independence, until tbe 
.Moghai couqui'st of India. 

Under tlie .tloghals it became tributary to tbe 
empire, but its internal admiuistration wsa 
not interfered uitli, and it escaped aLmOBt 
iiu^cutlual from Sikb aggression. The State 
first came under Britisii influence in 1846. 
riw pari, w(‘st of tile liavl, was at flrst handed 
over tu Kasbmir, but subsequently the boun¬ 
daries of the State were fixed m they now 
.stand, and it ivas declared independent of 
Kaslonir. Tlie present cliief is H. M. Baja 
.Sir lihnrc Singli, R,c,Si.i., c.c.i.K., who was bora 
iu I860, and succeeded in 1904. Tbe principal 
crops are rice, maize and miikda. There arc 
some valuable forests which Wi’ic partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term of 00 yean, 
but the management of tliem has now been 
retroceded to the Cliamba Durbar, The 
mountain ranges arc ncli in minerals whiob 
are little worked. The firmclpal road to Chamba 
town is from Puihankot, the terminus ot 
the Amritsar Fatliaiik'il branch ot the North- 
Western Railway. The Raja is the head of tbe 
judicial department and is assisted by 
Wazir-i- VN azarnts. Chanibu town, on tbe rlflffit 
bank of tlie Kavi, contains a number of Ibte- 
rc<-tlng temples, of which that of Lalhihml 
Narayan, dutiiig possibly from the tenth ocn* 
tury, i» the iuo‘<t famnns. 

Faridkot.—The ruling family of Chi* 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidbn- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended fitom 
tlic same »toek as the Fhulkian houses. Their 
occupation of Faridkot and Kot Kapura dntui 
' from the time of Akhar, though quarrels wlA 
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sensioiis liave greatly reduced the patriaum 
l'lie pr.'hent chief. Major H. H. MhhaTi 
Brij livlar Singh Baliadur was bom la 14 
and iisi-indLd the Bajgadi on ISth"'!!*] 
1006 and eomniino d exercising full Bufing 
powers from 24tb November 1916. xBn 
iligiiiiess Was brought up-in the ABchisoh 
Chids* Gffilege. During Ills minority 
administration was oarrii'd on by « Ctonne'Udf 
U'g>‘ncy. His'.Highness has three SmgctinmF' 
to assist liim In running the admbitttiwtw 
of Ills (Rate. Tim State has one C9iD|tti^ 0 
Imperial JSkyvlcc Bappeis, » V ,' 
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three Native States of Jlncl, 
jWlala and Nabtia form eollectiv<dy the Phn]« 
felMr States, the most Important of the CIs* 
BtttleJ ^tatea. This area ts the ancestral pos* 
sanloD of the Phulhlan houses. It-lies oiainly 
In the great natural* tract called the Jangal 
(desert or forest), but stretches north-east 
utto. that known as the Pawadh and south- 
sraMs across the GhaKRar-into the Nanlak. 
while its southernmost tract, round the ancient 
town of Jlnd, claims to lie witliln thr Hiicrcci 
JlailtB of Kurukshetra. This vast tract is not. 
however, the exclusive property of the States: 
hw in It he several islands of British territory, 
and the State of Maler Kotla enters tlic centre 
of its northern border. On the otlier liand. 
the States hold many outlying villages sur¬ 
rounded by British territory. 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763 when the confederated Sikhs ca)>- 
tured Sirhind town and partitioned the whoh- 
Jlnd Province. The Maharaja of Jind, II. li. 
Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh, o.c.i !■:, K.r.N.i.. 
was born in 1870 and succeeded in !S87. lie i- 
descended from the an(!e<«tors of the i'lmlKian ! 
family. During the Sikh War and the iliitiiiyj 
the ilaja of Jind was of great serxiee to the | 
British and was rowanled with a grant of nearlv , 
6(W square miles of land. The prineipal j 

are wheat, barley and grain, 'i'lie mdv indii> i 
trier of Importance are the niam)faeluri>'< oi ; 
gold and silve-r nrnurannts, leatlier and xxooilworh . 
and cotton cloth. The capital i-* Hanginr \vl>ieh . 
Is connected by a State liailw.iv xvitli the 
North-Wpatern Hallway. I'mler lll.-s ^^igllnls^■, 
Court then* is a Council Wlsar.'it w’licli eon-1 
tcols all the departments of the State. 

Eapurttaala. —This State consists of tliree ; 
edetached pieces of territory in tlie groat iilain ' 
'of tlie Doab. The ancestors of tlie elncf of' 
!^purtliala at one time lield possession■> both ! 
in file Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the Bari : 
Doab. In the latter lies the village of Aldii, ' 
Whence the family spriugs, and from winch it . 
tfi^es the. name of Aliluwaliu. 'Some of tlie-.!'! 
estates were coiiflssated after the first Sikli j 
War and when the Julliindur Dogh came j 
under the dominion of the British Uoxerniuent ! 
in IMO, the oatatns north of I lie Sutlej weio' 
maintained in tlie independent possett-ion ol 
the Ahluwalla chieftain, conditional on hi.-: 

A commutaMou in cash for tiie -erxicc' 
m^agcrnantB by wliich he liad previoii.-ly been 
hoitnd to Ratijii Singh. The Bail Do'ah <>■ ' 
'-tahH have been released to the liead of tlie 
’hohse In peTpetuity, the civil and poliee juii'-, 
'tMi^on Tcmaiuing in the hands of the British 
i/UU^oiities. For good services during tiic 
Mutiny, the Baja was'rew'ardcd with a grant i 
' m othn States In Oiidh in which, however, he 
. dkelmlseB no ruling powers, though in Oiulli he is.! 



'jborh in iItS and snccerdcd in 1877. He was 

S ^Mated the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
'mMUnetkm in lOll. Tlie chiefs of Kapur- 
ilda age Sikhs. Sardar Jossa Singh was 
wan kaown as Jaasa Kaioi; but the 
dalm descent from Bona Kapur, a 
,i<lal-a^rihloal member of the Rajput house 
V^l’JUulinei^ who is said to have left his home 
fM MtWjlwl KapatUtala 900 yeatf ago. Only 


a small proportipn of the population howevtx 
arc Sikhs, the majority being Mahomeduia. 
The chief crops are wheat, gram, malse. cdttra 
and sugar-cane. The town of Sultanpur In 
this St'ite is famous for hand-painted cloths. 
The main lino of the North-Western Railway 
passes through part of the State and the Grand 
Trunk Road runs parallel to it. A bnineh 
railway from Julinndur City to Ferozepor 
pa«sR< througli the State. Kapurthala maintains 
a battalion of imperial Se.rvice infantry and a 
cmafl force of local troop.s. The capital fr 
tCapnrtiiala, wiiicli is said to have been founded 
in the cleventii century. 

.Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor for Kapur- 
tli.'il.'i. the Curamiesioncr of the Jullunder 

liivi-iiiii. 

Maler Kotla.—This State consists of a 
level n.'idy plain bounded by the district Of 

I. Uilhiai.a on the iiortli and by Patiala terri¬ 
tory elsewiiere. Tlie Nawabs of Maler Kotla 
iiM' of Afglian descent, and originally held posi- 
lum- of tru-t III the Sirliind province under 
Uie Moeh.il Kinperors. As the Empire sank 
•iito ilecav during tin eighteenth century, the 
iiviil eliiefs giHiiuully became independent, 
rtie re-'.iilt \vn<. coiiAtant fciid.s with tlie adja- 
i-eiit sil.li .-intc-i. \fter the victory of Laswarl, 
'.'■li'icd liv ilie British oxer Siiidhia in 1808, 
:i-iil the -iilijugat i III ami flight of Holkar In 
I•^05, xvlieii li).* N.axx'ah i,f Maler Kotle joined 
the BirMi armv. the P»riti.«h Government 
#'ice(‘ct*eil to tlie poxx-er of the M.arathao in the 
li-tii'-t- lii-tu'eiti tlie Sutlej and the Jumna. 

I lie ftnal iieatx xviiich afTinned the dependence 
•t tie* Mate i>n tlie British Gox'Ftnment was 
-igned after the suhmii.sion of Kanjit Singh 
'll IshO. Til" present Naxx-ab is H. H. Nawab 
Xhi'iiid All Kh.m Biihaiiiir, R.r.s.i., who was 
hiivii ill ISSl aiid Piieee.'iied in 1008. He xffas 
i-reiitid Hon M.-ijor in the Indian .irniy tor his 
s. rvi'-es during She war. The chief productu 
an* i-otton, -iigar anJ Opium. The State 
snpjwnt's txx'o ileuble eoni|»iiiles Of Iniperlal' 
^ rvici- y:ipii*'r,.j rile c.apital is Maler Koda. 
li- xi line 1 -I I l.i khs. 

Mandi.—'I In-- >s a mountainous State la 
the uptuT n-ji-I -- of tlie Beas. It has a history 
of c-'vsidenilile lengtli. a.s it once formed pan 
I t t le Siiki't .'^tnte Its relations with the 
Ttiiti-li xxeie determined after the. battle Of 
boliraon in I'<10. Tlic present minor Chlrf 

II. li Baja .logindra Sen wa^ installed in 1918. 
'I'hc ailniini!<trntion is carried on by Mr. J. B. 8 . 
I’.ir- >' s. 1 r ■<., the Superintendent, and Mahia 
itniiita .M.il, .VsMetiinf Superintendent. The 
lirim ioiil ero|Kiire riee, nini/.e, wheat and millet. 
\bout thn>e-fifths of the State are occnidgd by 
Lir. if and gnizinglanils. It is rich in mtneiats. 
liie capit.'i] is Mandi, founded in 1527. Whl^ 
eoiitaiiis sexvnil temples and other bulldlagB of 
interest and is one of Mie eti ef marta for OOm- 
men-e wirii Ladakh -in I Varkhand. 

Nnbha. ^N>'hha which became asepante 
St.ate in I ruT Is one of the 3 Phulklan Statm 
—Nabha, Patiala and Jind and thouf^ Moond 
id point of population and n;venncr of the 8 
sisb-r States, it claims seniority being detKxmded 
from the eldest branch. It consists <d teltf. 
distiiict part.s, the main portion eoifr^s^ 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered ammg 
tlie other Punjab Btatos and Distrlete^'.-fOnas 
the City of Nabha and the JNieamafr it nutj 
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and Amloh; t^e second portion forms tbe 
NitamiA of Bawal In the extreme south-east 
of tbe Punjab on the liorder of Bajputana; 
this Ntmmat of Bannl was subsequently added 
to Its terrltor}' as a reward from the British 
GoTemment for the loyalty of the Bulors of 
Naldu. The State now covers an area of 
about 1,000 square miles and has a population 
of about 3 lakhs. The im‘sent Bulcr is Siiri 
Idahamja Bipudamaji SiiiRhjl Malavendm 
Baliadiir, who was bom In 1883 and suceetuled 
his father in 1011. Tlie administriitioii of the 
State is carried on by His Highness the, Maliara ja 
assisted by a Couneil of Minisi't'rs. TIu* IHkIi 


O.C.I.E., G.B.E., was bom In 1801 and snooeofisd 
in 1909. During his minority his admlidsbrattvd 
functions were exercised by a GouncUolBegOboy 
consisting of tlirco membets. The*^prlacliMd 
cro])B arc gram, barley and udieat. ootton and 
tobacco arc also grown in parts of the state. 
A great ]>art of the state Is irrigated by tbe 
Birhind and Western .Tumna GanaJ distributaries^ 
It iKtssesses valuable, forests. The Btate Is 
rich in antiquities, esniMiinlly at Pinjaur, Snnam 
and Sirhind. The Horth-Westepi BidlwaTi 
tlie Tt. i. llaiiway. and a branch of the B. B. 
and C. 1. Bailway traverse the state. It con¬ 
tains an Imperial Service contingent of a regt- 


Oourt is the lu;ad ot the .Tiiriieial Department. i inentof eavalry and two battalions of infantry. 
Tbe State supitorts one iKittalioii ot ImiN-ria] | 'I'lio Stale, has besides these standing forces 
Service Infantry consisting of C0() men : Im-- j supplied British Govemmeut with two mule 
sides this thi're are local forces of Iniantry, i ai>d one ennui corits raised expressly for war 
cavalry and artillery, etc., consisting of alwut i exigeiieies. Also undertaken to raise three 
1,000 men all told and also a Transport Corps. [ new ))iittnlions of full war strength.^In 1000 
For the preservation of the ptniee thenf is a I it was decided by tlu' Government of India 


Police force consisting o( about Cut) men. 

The 

branch_ . . . _.. 

Bajputaua Malwa Railway ero»scs t'lu' Ifizaniat 
of Bawal. A large portion of tlw State is irri¬ 
gated by the Sirhind Canal. 'J'he crops of tiu' 
Btate arc gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, rollon, 
wheat and barley; to facllitfite trade tlie Darliar 
has opened grain markets and Banks near tin- 
prinelpal railway stations within the Stare 
territory; The chief industries of tlie stat.*' 
consists of the manufacture ofsilvir and gold 


; tf> ajqioint a I'oiitical Agent for Patiala and the 
State is traversed by the nnijn and 3 two Piuilkliin States of Jlnd and Nabba 

1» Hues of tbe X. W. Biiilwav and the , "‘r™ Hh-luded in the Agency, to whl(* was 

oiterwardH added tlie Ulohaminadan State Of 
Khuwaliuir, but. a separat,e Agency hiu since 
' been established for tliis last inuntlonod stote. 

I 'i'lie I(ead(|uartei« ol the Agency are at Patiala. 
<iros.u ineuino in round llgures is 1,10,00,000 
jupecs jier annum. 

Sirmiir (Xaban).—Tills is a hilly State 
in the JlimaLayus under the Political control 
of tlie CutninisMoncr of Amlinla Division. Its 
; history is said to date from tiie llUi centniy. 

1708 

_ „ - - _ sup- 

hassofarcontributod roughlv"about'3o iakViV pressioa of an internal revolt in the St^e and 
of rupees to the v.arloiis funds in eoniiection ' had to be evicted by the Brit^ 

with the War, including a fnllv ••quli.p. d Ifos -1 rcnderetl valuable scmict# 

£ ital Ship lor Mesopotamia. jieo)ile of tlie state I i?- and during the secMd Atoian 

avo subscribed about 7 lakhs to tins Tndi.-in ' J'® “ contingent to the North-W^ 

War Loan. Frontier. The present Chief Is H. H. 

n., mi I ! J.I 1 ... Amar Parkash Bahadur, K.c.S.l., who was bom 

- *3 tlie large.st of the Phnl-; in 188« and Bueoeitied in 1911. The main agli- 

kUn States, and the premier State in the J'liiijiih. ^ cultural feature of the State is the recent deve- 




niil(!s. rojiuhitioii! pete willi the imported’iron, lajsow 
.,W7,«oa. Its lust<jr>’ as a sopaiate stuti* the nianufactiiro of sugar-cane'!'CTO sU 
Whiling tlie Sikli war and the ] Tlie State supjiorts an Iinpef&l Serv 


used for 
rushing mlQs. 
Service Coni 


States 

h 

begins 

Mutiny the, Aloliaraja was loyal aiid Mas Vuh 

stautiaUy . 

Highness 

H^ur-i-&ai^n amir-uj-i;inra Malinnaja j Townsl« nd'.s force at Kut-al-Amara but the 
Sr"* Maharaja-i-ll.ajgaii M.-ijor Corps has sliioe lieen re-constitutcd and hM 

Gonei^ Sir Bliupinder Singh Maliinder Dntiadur, ' agriin gone on service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 

D nder ibis GovimmCTt thtare are four Shan. of Buddhists. There are in addition 48 

(|nimati J States, 5 in tbe Northern Shan States. I3 & 
Sa^Ung; the Southern Shan States, with an area ol 
*?K*“i** ‘"^.^l^Khaling HkmatJL | 58,835 square miles and a population ol 
**«“*r® and, X.858.498 consisting of Baddlilita aS 

|be populal^^ about 67,051, consisting chiefly [ Anlmfets,. «»«««*» aw 
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The Na^ve States-—-Assam. 


tiM Shui States —Thoogh a poitlou of 
"■ Bnlld) India, do not fonn part of Banna proper 
'-Sad are, not compriBed In the regularly ad> 
i^ailtibtered area of the Province. They lie 
'fdc the iDOSt part to the east of Upper Burma. 
They owed uiegiance to the Burmese Gov* 
erhment, but were administered by their own 
rulwe (wwbwas) and the British Govcniment 
has eontinaed to a certain extent the semi* 
tndependenoe which It found existing in 1885. 
As at present deSned, the Sban States ore 
divided mto— 

1. States under the supervision of the 

. Superintendent, Northern Shan States, 
whose headquarters are at Lsabio; area 
14,294 square miles and population 58,052. 

S. States under the supervision of the 
Siq^erintendent and Political OtUcer, South* 
em Sbau States, whose headquarters 
are at Tauiiggyi: area 40,434 square 
miles and population 000,202. 

, There are five States in the Northern and 38 
m the Southern Sban States. 'J'here are in 
addition two Shan States under the super* 
vision of the Commissioner of the Mandalay 
Division, namely, likmati Long In the unad* 
ministered territory to the north of the Jly* 
itkylna District and Along Mit lying north¬ 
east of the Ruby Mines District. In the iiortli* 
west of the Upper Cbiiidwin District towards 
JAanipur there are two small Slnan States, 
jBsawnghsup and Singkaling llkainli, whose 
administration is supervised by the Comuiis- 
ehmer of the Sagolng Division. 

The Northern Shan Slates are North llscnwi 
fai the north. South Tlscnwi near the Salween 
in the cast, Mongion in tiie souili-easi, lisipaw 
in ^e south-west, and Tawiigpeng in tlic iiortli* 
west. The Wa States cast of the Salween 
can hardly be said to be under British contml. 
In ordinarv matters the States arc admiiiis* 
teored by their Sawbwas, who are assisted by 
Wma^ or ministers, in various de[)artments. 
The Superintendent exercises general control 


over the jurisdiction of jnsUoe and is vested 
with wide reidsionary powers. In revenue 
matters the Sawbwas administer their States 
In accordance with local enstotns Which have 
been but little modified. Of prime Importance 
in the economy of the country Is the Mandalay 
Lashio railway, 160 miles in length, of whlcn 
126 miles lie within the Northern Shan States. 
The line is a single track, and was constructed 
in the face of considerable engineering dlffl* 
ouitlcs, of which not least the notable was 
the Gokteik gorge, now spanned by a viaduct. 
It hod been proposed to continue the railway 
about 90 mites farther east to the Eunlongi 
where is a ferrv over the Salween, and eventually 
to pent.rate fnto Yunnan; but this extension 
is for tlic pnsciit in abeyance. 

The most Important of *he Southern Bhoa 
States uij Kengturig and Yawnghwe. Under 
tlie sii])ervi..:ion of the Superintendent and 
PoIUiral Ofllcpraiid his Assistants, the chleh 
—known as Sawbwas, Myozas, and Ngwegunh- 
niiis—control their own States, exercising 
rex'cnuc, civil and criniinal jurisdiction therein. 
There are hi all 9 Sawbwas, 18 Myozas and 
II Ngwegnnhmus. 

Karenni.—Thi.s district consists of five 
•States, with a total area of approximately 
; 4,200 square miles and a population of about 
64,000, lying on the frontier south of the Shan 
States. The largi'st State is Kantarawadtt 
with an area of 3,000 square miles, a population 
• of nearly 40,000, and a gross revenue of about 
U takhs of rupees. .More than half of the 
: iuiiabitants belong to the Bed Karens, a people 
low in the seale of civi]is.ation. An Assistant 
' Political OfPeiT is posted at Loikaw as Agent 
, of the Itrliish Govemmdit, and a CcrFalii 
. amount of enntn)l is exercised thtougli htm 
i over the eiiiofs. The principal wealth of the 
; country is teak timber, and the conrideiaUo 
j .alien impulatioii is largely supported by th« 
'timber trade, wliich, however, has declined 
: greatly in the lust few years. The Karens 
' tliemselvcs are distiiiguislicd as hunters. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


The only State of importance under the Chief 
Otsumlssioner of Assam is Manipur, whicli has 
an area of 8,456 square miles and a po])ulation 
of 846,2'22f of which about 60 per rent, arc 
Bladas, and 86 per cent, animistic fore.st tribe.s. 
niaalpar consists of a great tract of hilly country 
^d a valley, about 30 miles long 20 11111(01 
nidde, which is shut In on every side. Thu 
State adopted Hhiduism in the early eigh¬ 
teenth eeaitury, when it came under a Naga 
Baja who subsequently made several inva- 
abns Into Burma. On tlie Burmese retaliat¬ 
ing, Manipur negotiated a treaty of alliance 
wlto the Britisb, in 1762. The Burmese again 
Idvaded Manipur during the first Burmese 
War and on rae conclusion of peace, in 1826, 
Manipur was declared Independent. The 
chief event In Its subsequent history was the 
hitarvenUon of the Britiw in 1891 to cstablisb 
the ehdiD of Kula Chandra Singh as Maharaja, 
f^wed by the treacheions murder of the 
ffidef Commissioner, Mr. Qulntcm and the 
Offleers with him and the withdrawal of the 
dscoit which accompanied him. Biom 1891 


to 1008 the State was adininistcrod by a Political 
Agent and Superintendent of the State dining 
the minority of 11. H. Baja Chora C%and Singh. 
The Jinja was invested with ruling powers In 
1008. !i'he administration of the State Is now 
condneted by the Durbar, consisting of the 
Kaja as Priaiident, a vice-president, a member 
of tlie Indian Civil Service whose services are 
lent to the State, three ordliuuy and three 
ndditional members who are all Manlparls. 
The staple crop of the country is rice. Forests 
of great variety cover the whole of the hill 
ranges. 

KbQSi and Jalntla Hills.— These petty 
chiefships, 25 In number, with a total area 
of about 3,000 square miles and a population 
of 126 , 000 , are included under the Government 
of Assam. Most of the Stat» have trcattes 
or engagements with the British Govemmeat. 
The largest of them is Khyrim, the 
is Nonmewai, which has a population of 169. 
Alost of them are ruled by a Chief or Stem. 
The Slemshfp usually remains In one BunUy; 
but the succession was otl^ally coikfmlloa 



II2 The Native States — Cenh^ Provinces, 

by a ainftM electoral bodv eol>^tltutell bom the north-east frontier tribes there Is Utfle ae* ' 
heads of certain priestly clans. Of recent curity of life and property, and the .peiMU** 

K trs there has been' a t>ndency to broaden are ooinpoiled to live In large vlllng,'»J»h mes* 
elective basis, am the constitution of a selected for tlielr defensive capabilities. The^ 
State has always been of a very demo- RIumIs seem, however, *to have bem) fees dls*.- 
ctatle character, s Stem exercising but little tracted by internal warfare, and the viyagei,' 
control over liis people. Among many of the as a rule, ore small. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Central Provinces inclnde fifteen fenda- 
tory States subordinate to the. udiniiiistralion, 
with an area of 31,174 square uiilt>h and a jiopu- 
lation of 2,117,002. One of the States, Makrai, 
lies wlthij lloshaiigabnd DIM net, the n- 
mahider a]*e situated in the Chliattwcarh l>]vi. 
Sion, to tb ditterent districts of which tlii‘> 
were formerly attached. Ihcir relation-' witti 
Government are controlled by a Political Agent 
The States vary greatly in size and importance. 
Saktl the smallest, having an area ol s(|uarc 
miles and Bastar the largest an nri‘u of 13,002 
square miles. Ibey are iidmlnUtcrcd liy here 
ditary chiefk, who hold on conditions of loyaltv 
and good government set lorili in jiati-nts iiini 
acknowledgments of fealty, but arc nominallv 
free from direct interference save in the ciis>' 
of sentences of death, which require the Oiiei 
Commissioner's confirmation. But, as a fact, 
the Government has exerei-ed a very huge 
amount of control, owing mainly to tlie in- 
queuey with which the States liave biTii taken 
tinder dirosk management, because of dtlui 
the minority or the misconduct of the chief 

. The States pay a tribute to Uoverninent 
Which amounts hi the aggregate to about 21 

lakhs. 


UtatlsticB relating to the ‘chief States an 
OODtained in the following table:— 


State ■ 

i* 

1 

1 

1 Area. 

S • 

Popula* 

tiou 

1911. 

1 

! Kev.'iiuc 
(ujipruvi- 
unit e) 
in l.alvlib. 


* Sq. 

' Miles. 


1 

-Bastar 

^ashpur 

' 13,062 
! 1,963 

433,310 

174,458 

i 3 

1 

\ % 

Xanket 

^pudiagarb 

! 1.429 

931 ; 

127,014 

155,471 

2 

3 

Baadgaon 

871 ' 

167,'102 

4 

Baigsrb 

1,486 j 

218,860 

2 

BunnUa 

6,055 ! 

248,703 

2 

Bight other 

5,377 ; 

411,824 

0 

Stateft 

• 1 



'.cTotal . 

1 

1 

81,174 j 

/ 

2,117,002 

23 


Baatar. —This State, which lies to the 
'ioatii-eaat comer of the Provinces, 4s tne most 

a rtsni of group, it has an area of 
\7 square udles aud a population of 438,310. 


The family of the Raja is very ancient, and to 
stated to belong to the Rajputs of the liOnar 
race. Up to the time of the MarathasL fiastmr 
(H-cupiod an alinoxf independent position, but 
a tribute was imposed on it by the Magpur 
{goveruiiidnt in the eigliteenlh century, At ' 
! this period the constant feuds betwe.eD|j9astat 
: ami the iiciglibourJiig Slate of Jeyporo l^Hadras 
! kepi tbe eoiiiiiry for maiiv years in a state of 
i aiim-chy. 'i'he chief object of contention was 
I (be Jvutajiad Iraet, which bad originally be- 
I limed to Uastar. but had been ceded In re> 

I turn for assiMuiico given by Jcypore to -one of 
jtiie lla-tur chiefs during some toniily dissen- 
I -Kill.-. 'I'he Central Provinces .^dmlnlstra* 
.tioii llniilly made tliis over to Jeyporc in 1868, 
i on .-onditioii of payment of tribute of Rs. 3,000, 

' two-third« of which sum was remitted from 
, the aniniint pa.vable by Bastar. By virtue 
' ol till- iirruimeiiient the trlbutt* of Bastar was, 
until reuetjiJ>, reduced to a nominal amount, 
I'he (Milti\:iiion of tlie State is extremely sparse, 

. fiiie i<i the niorit important crop. The State 
■ is mild by the feudatory Chief. The Dewau 
' Ol the State » retired Deputy Commissioner 
' Ol the Cell I rid Proviiid's who bastliree. a^siantS 
! unde/ hint. After n rceont period of diaturbsjicc 
ithe Slate has returiied to complete tranquU* 

I lity and prccaul ions arc being taken to remove 
'all cutises of unrest by belter supervision over 
' tbe niiiior State ofhciuls and a very considerate 
' forest iiolii y. Tbe chief town IS Jagdalpur 
, uii tlic iiidMvati iliver. 

' Snrgujn.—Until 1005 this was Included 

; III Uhoia .\'a?piir State of Bengal. Tbe most.' 
uniiurtniit leuture is the Marilpst, a magnUh 
cent talili laud lorniiiig the southern barHar 
' ol the Slate. ‘J'lic early history of Burgnju 
11 '- ub.-eure; hut according to a local tradltlda 
in Palainaii, the present ruling family is said 
I t o be descended from a Rakscl Raja of £ajar 
I niau. Jn I7.'>K a Marotha army overran thtf- 
I State, and compelled its chief to acknowtodm 
I himself a tributary of ttic Bltonsla Rsja. M; 
tim end of. the eighteenth century, in oonsh*' 

I quenee of the chief having aided a rebetllQll 
! in Paiaititiu against tho Brittob, an expedition' 

I entered Snrguja ; and, though order was tempp” 
j rarily restored, disputes again broke 008 . 
{between the chief and his relations, < tieceaiM« ■ 
taiiiig Itrhish interlerciice. Until 18^ 'tike ' 
onite continued to be the scene of cdodtaito . 
lawll'.^sllebs ; hut in that year it was ceded tO ' 
the British Governmetit under Dbfi provt?'.' 
biorial Bgreeiueot concluded with 'Miidhoji' 
Blioiisla of Berar, and order was IkiOn cito^ /' 
llshed. The principal crops aiCrriee and 
ceieals. Tbe population is Abbifptodin 

the wild Korwa teibe being a peqietaal «oia6i ‘:« 
of trouble. A band ol them commtted 
matd«sandxobbertosliil 810 . ' 



The NMive States — Kashmif. 
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KASHMIR. 


'’’ICaahuMr (known to Indians as Jammu) lies 
' ko lAe east of the Indus and to the west of the 
it Is a mouatainouH country with just a 
nrip ot level laud along the Punjab frontier, and 
/intaraocted by valleys of which many are of 


sists of 6,061 troops, of whom 3,370 are 
tallied as Imperial Service troopa 
FiNANUfi.—The Huancial position of the State 
IS strong, and it has more tlutn ib lakhs invested 
in Government ot India securities. The total 


irar|a8stog beauty and grandeur. It may be I revenue last year was 93 lakhs, the chief items 
■' diyfiled physically into two areas: the north- 1 beiiui land revenue, -forests, customs and octroi. 

eastern comprising the area drained by tin- i PKoouimoN ani> iNoosTiiy.—The popu* 

' Indns with Its tributaries, and the south-western, : iation is prc-einincutly agiicultural and pastoral. 

, Including the country drained by the Jheluiu. I hi: tyhli-m ut land tenure has been described as 
aJshanganga and the Chenab. The dividing' 

.. between those two areas is the gn-at centiaJ 
mountain range. Tlic area of tlie .State is 
square inll«w, and the populaiiun 
' UlSTUliV.—^’a^luu^ puei-t have li-lt inure or 

has trustworthy records of the hisLor}’ ot tlie 
down to 1580, w'ben it was coiiq‘iieiu.1 i.y 
' Akfcmr. Srinagar, the capiUii. had bythi-n bceii 
long -stablished, tliuugh manyoiUi tine biiild- 
Ings erei-.ted by caily lliridii ruli-r.s ii.nl bi-- n 
destroyed by Gie M-dioincilan Kings wno tlr->l 
appeared in the L'Jth century, in tie- nign o. 

• fHkandar the population became uliuoM eiiin<-l\ 

Maltomedan. Aknar visiti-d the valley linei 
climes. Jehangir did much to heaiiTiiy ii ; hut 
' after Auning7.ebe iliero was a period o't di-ordei 
and dcoiiy, and by the inuidle ot tin- eighieeiiii- 
century the Hvbak of Ku»iiniir war- pi;iriu-;tli\ 
iudepuidcntof Dellii. Thcreaiter it t-xjn-iii-nc-i-d 
the oppression of Afuliaii ruh- until il wno 
rescued, in 1810, by an anuv sent bv ib-injit 
Blngh. Sikli rule was less oppusMve ihan ili.it 
of the Ahrhaiia. I'lic iiistory of the Mnii-as at 
present constituted is piucticaiiy thiiT ot uni- 
man, a 'Dogra Rajput, Gnkib .Sii-gli ot .fainnin. 

I'orhis services to the .sikhs this inu,i:Kahii 
man had been made Rajii of .faiuinn in i.-i'jo, 
and he added lan;ely lu his teiriioiv hy 
ODuquest. lie lield aloof trom^he >iui bet wet I, 
lihe ilritlsb and the 8ikh-. only aiiptiiiiii!^ 
as medliicor alter the battle of .'-•ibiniii. 

(IdSd) when the Rritlsli made over lo him toi 
Ks. 75 lakhs tj:e piuseiit teintories of Ihe Male. 

.He bad to fight for the vallev and sub-etiin-nti} 
part of his State, Oilgit, over wtiuii tt,)- 
snoeessors tiou at a heavy cost to i ciis>,t-; t i lioit 
jHaims, Ills son ilanbir Smgii.’a mo lei lliiuhi. 

.ijniled from 1857 to 188.'>, wln-n lie wa-. ^ll^‘c^t-lll•ll 
1» bis eldest sou Major-Gein-ml II. 11. .Miihatuja 
.9%.Partab Singh, o.c.H.i., o (m.£. 

. .AOttGnsTKA'iloN.—For some years tin- 
Maharaja took no part in the adnuiii>tiut!nn oi 
tbf State, but since 190.'i he iia- l■\<'let--i‘d lull 

OiSsisted by a Chief Minister—i;.n SatH-h __ 

^Dtwau Amar Hath, o.u-:.—a IJome .Mim.-<tt'r. eii'-.ioa tor niiiny years, the nature oHhe^ontnt ;■ 
AA9 a Bevenue Minister. Tlie four i-tn.-t e\- - m-iKing the (luesiiori of route a difflouB ^i tB. - 
.jMmtive offlrers arc the Governors of Jammu in I'.'ii.'i, a .le.-i-.ioij was taken in favour uf a 

-in.- tiom .'<iiuiigar via the Jlielum Valley 
Mihiitt.ibail. luit the project lias ronu^Ud In 
,-ihi'\.inee p.'iiduig Uic consideration of further 
.i-l'cnirv, -lutiinc are prop(>>ais for tines of 


ryotwari in ruins," greut complexity BKiMfina 
'O.viiig to the fact tiiat there is no local law ot 
I r.-nt uiid revenue, 'liu principal ftxid crop is 
, iiei', inuizc, cotton, nuRrou, tobacco, hops 
(auiunin i-iop') and wncat, barley, poppy, beans 
. (-.pnng ei-op^) iiie also giov\ ii. Sheep are largely 
kept, lin: Mate lorcst: are. extensive ana 
v.iiuaiih-. I'.vploialion foi minerals has not 
hi-<n attenipieii on .vjund principles. Vast 
licl.i.s of iii.in|e. dii-ty eoal have been found. 
<Mi!d hit' hecii found at Giilmarg and Sappliires 
ill I'iiilur J le imlasines of iiiaimfact.ure aco 
r-iii'ilv .-oiiiK-cled with M-iiculture (the silk flla> 
lu.i-at Sriniimr, the laigi-st in the world, was 
ie-i io.N>'d iiv til i-in .I illy 1912), oil-pressing and 
11 . 1 - iiMiitila'-tiiie o; wine. The wuoUeii cloth, 
'h.".w I', a ml w 00.1 curvinu of the State are fomous. 

L’o'ivirML-AnoNs.— I'in-.Sta'e cunfuiub only 
ill iiiili-ff oi miiway on the Tawi-ssuchctgarb 
liiiii'ch of till- N,-\\. Uniiway The Jheium is 
111 ” oiiiv ii.ivij.iiih- iivir. At present tiieie is 
i.in.-ti u.'tiiiii in ini|>ioving road oommuiiica* 

II 'll', but III ii..in.\ paits of the cr.untry wheeled 

II.III!.- I- iinkiiown. 

1*1 i.i.ir Woi'.K-i.—In 1904, a flood apiU channel 
.(■i.ivi .•Mii'.i.i.u wii- coii-iiuctt-d wiih a view 
In nniii)ni-.ing riir (-riii'iiint risk of Uixids; and 
it wim hoi" it iliui ilii- ilangcr would be still 
l.inti.-r re.lm-i-d Jo tin- carr.ving out of a scheme 
r-tr low. riiig u p.iri of flic heii of the Jheium, 
wlncii h.is 'iii-'i- tii-i-ri i.-ikeii m baud. QoM ' 
piogit-'.. h.m lu.i- 111 , 0 II with irrigaUon; butt 
ihi- 11 ) 11-1 iinpoit.'int .<cii.‘irii-s oi recent yeazS' 
iKiM- lu'cii tli.iM- lor an cicctiical power stutioa 
.Ill till- .iln-iiiin Kivi-r and for a Railway into ' 
K.'-.hinii. It a.-i ptiUKi-cJ to supply from tiilif-* 
powir si-iiiori oJicinc,il energy for varioui'^ 
.--t.-ii • M !i<-nt— vinclii ling the Jheluni dred^ng 
-i-lii nil-) and tor |irivat(- onterpriso and pos* 
-iiiiy for woik.ns * he proposed Kashmir Rail* 
will, lln- vunK> wcic completed about 1907, 
amt the -ciK'iiit- according to the latest leportt 
1 - workimr very sati.ifuftorily. The pmpo^ 
ii't a railwav to Kashmir had been under dts* 


‘.w M * V waMavBv _ _ _ 

;Wd ot Kashmir, the Wazir Wazamt of tulml 
agd the Waslr Wazarat of Lmlakii. Tin. it-al 
Mmiidstratlve power liu» with flic ficti.\ Miiiot- 

.#QateatDoera(taiisildars) who exorcise ii-veitiic, _ . _ .. __ 

i wR, and oriminal jurisdiction wil'i n-gular ; roi>>'v\ ay iintn lainmn u> Srinagar and from foma* 

''** ,>...1 .1... ,,, ,jj„ ^vostom borders i<ta the JholoiU Valley^ 

Eiii;c.vTK)N.—in educational matters Ka«b wilr 
is tlin ino-t backward tr.aet in ttie whole o{ jndla. 
ill the 8taii‘ as a whole only 2 in evttV lOQ 


^gigges of ap^ial: but distance and the absence 
M easy eommunlcations are pioctical checks on 
iUm. Use gr abuse of appeals. 'J'he Rrltisli Rosi- 
;|mt baa Ids headquarters at Srinagar; tlierc is 


Jpo a PuUliinal Agent at Giiglt respuusibie to the i persons c.aii read and write. The number of 
wSUemmeut of Jjidla for the admhuiitrution of i edueatkmnl InstitutiofiB lias increased 43 
J%.4)0tlyilig pet^ Btetes; and a Urltish Olheer in 1891 to 379 in 1911. 

ai to assisl in the superviaton ot, Assiefenfi-UiUMik)!. A. D' A. G. Banitehiun’ 
tetfSd ;Aaiau trade, in the JUogias the Btate o.v.o., o.i.k. • 

^ matttlaM far an Army, which con* 1 Political Agent, at Oilgit—Majot 0, A. IWtb. 
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Native States* Tribute. 

Many of tbe States pay tribute varying in amount according to the eirctunatanees of aimb 
cask to the British Government. This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of terrltoxy or 
aettiwment of claims between the Governments, but is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to tap* 
£ly or nm.lfitji.lii troops. Tbe actual annual receipts in the form of tribute and contribuilonB flom 
Zfatlve States are summarised in the toUowing table. The relationB of the States tojone 
another in respect of tributes arc compUcated, and it wonld serve no useful purpose to eatm 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned tliat a large number of the States of Eatuiia* 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Itaroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from apme 
«1 the smaller States of Central India• 

States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


TSlbute 

from 

Jaipur 

•9 

ff 

Eotah 

e» 

If 

Udaipur 

9> 

If 

Jodhpur 

ff 

ff 

Bundi 

91 

•9 

Other States 


Ccmtributlon of Jodhpur towards cost of Erlnpura Irregular Force 
of Kotab towards cost nt Deoli Irregular Force.. 

„ of Bhoiuil towards cost of Jltioiuil i.('vy.. 

,i of Joora towards cost of rnKed Mulwa Contingent 
Owtributions towards cost of Malwa llhil Corps. 


Fees on soocession. 

Central Pronncee and Berar. 
Tribute from yvrious States 


Total 


Tributes from Shan States. 
„ „ other States. 


Burma. 


BtuUm Benffol and Attam, 


Tribute from Manipur 
,, „ llambroi 


< Tirttmte from various States 


Bengal. 


VnUed Provinces. 

'Tribute hom Benares . 

„ „ Eapurthola (Baliraich) 

' Punjab. 

Tribute from Mandl . 

„ „ other States.. 

Fees on succession . 

* Madras. 

ravancore . 

Beriikasb and subsidy from Mj'sorc 

fj If If ir Cochin .. 

§1 If ,, I, I ravancore .. 


Bombay. 

tribute from Eathiawar. 

•• •• petty States .. • > 

Contribution fiPb Baroda State.^ 

„ JagirdaiB, Soutliem Mahratta Country 

Subsidy from Cutcb. 

Fees on succession. 




Grand Total 


£ 

26,067 

15,648 

13,333 

6,533 

8,000 

15,170 


7,667 

13,333 

10,753 

6,142 

2,140 


28,524 

1,367 


8,333 

7 


12,667 

8,733 


6,667 

3,086 

133 


63.333 
233,333 

13.333 
888 


31,120 

2325 

25,000 

5,765 

5,484 

3,457 


86,361 


43,036 

3,437 


181,828 

16,696 

29,891 

3,340 

4.514 

(Gooch 

Behar). 

21,400 

9386 

300,887 


78,660 


691,097 


It was announced at the Coronation Ouxbor of 1611 that there would Is fstsre he' 80 
Faaeruia payments cm successions. The details given above aielor 1915. 








































F«H%lga Possessitms In India. 


Bortngal and France both bold small teril- 
toilal iKMsesBlons Ip the Indian peninsula. 

The Portuguese possesions in India consist 
of the piovlhce of Goa, situated within the 
Baits of the Bombay Presidency, on the 
Arabian Boa coast ; the territory of Daman 
with the small tt'irltory called Fragaiia>I7agar 
Ayeiy on the Gujarat coast, at tiie luitranee tn 
Uie Gulf of Camituy; and the little island of 
Din, with two places called Gogin and Simbor. 
on the BOuUicru extremity of the Eathinu'ar 
peninsula. 

. GOA. 

Ooa forms a compact block of territory' 
surroundod by Britisli districts. Savaiitwadi 
State lies to the nortli of lt>, itie Arabian Sea 
on tlie west and North Kanara on tlic soutti, 
and the eastern boundary is tlic range of the 
Western Ghats, which separates it from ilie 
British districts of liclgaum and North Kanara. 
The extreme length from north to soutlt N 62 
miles and the greatest breadth from end. to 
west 40 miles. Tlie torritory lias a total ari-a of 
1,301 square miles and consists of the Vefhni. 
Conmislat, or Old Coiujui'sts, eompri-ing 
the island of Ooa, acquired by the rortntniesc 
111 1510, and the neighbouring di^triet^ ot 
Solsettc and Bnrdex, nequin d in and ol 

the Nonas Cot^nistaf, or New Conquests, 
comprising the districts of I'cniem, ,Sntiqiii'liin, 
Batary, Poiida, Hanguetn, Qiiepcjn and t'ana- 
oona, aequirod In the latter half of tlie li^tii 
centnry. The small island of Angi <li\a 
situated opiKJslte tint j>ort of Karwar, 
In the British district of North Kanara, 
forms administratively a portion ol tlie 

f ltovlnce of Goa. This was acijiiired 

n 1503. The wJioie country is hilly, 
Mpeeialiy the eastern portion, the prcdom'i* 
Dating physical feature being t.he Kastem 
Ghats, which besides bounding the coiintrv 
along the north-east and south-east, jut off 
westward and spread across the country in 
a Bucceasion of spurs and ridges. Tlicrn are 
* leveral conspicuous Isolated peak^, of witicli 
the highest, Sousogar, is 3,827 feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous 
rtveia running westward from the Gliats, and 
the principal eight, wliicli arc all navigable, 
ate lo Bite of some importance. Goa fius'iesses 
a line harbour, formed by the promoiitaries 
of Bardcs and Salscttc. Half-way between ' 
these extremities lies the cabo, or eape, wliieh 
forms the extremity of the Island of Goa. This 
- divides the whole bay into two aiiclmrages, 
k&own as Aguada and Marmagno. Bolii are 
capable of accommodating tiic largest sliip- 
ptog from Beptember to May, but Aguada 
fa 'rtrtuaUy closed during the south-weat inon- 
, soon, owing to the bigli winds aud sea and to 
the fonBauon of saud bars across the estuary ; 
of the Handovl river, wliich opens into Agiuida. ' 
aarmagao Is accessible at all times and is . 
tbecelive the harbour of commercial impor* 
twee. It Is the terminus of the railway run- j 
< mog to the coast from the Inland British sys¬ 
tem of Unes, a breakwater and port have been i 
bout there and the trade is considerable, being 
-libicfly tiaiiBlt tca^ l&m Brlttsb teniiory^ j 


j The People. 

The total population in the whole Goa tetri' 
tory was 486,762 at tbe census ot 1910. Tbis 
' gives a density of 343 persons to the square 
' mile and the population showed an increase 
of 6 percent, since the census ten years pre¬ 
viously. In the Velhas Conquistas 01 per cent. 


I pTtTfiilHliriTr 


Conquistas Cliristiaus and Hindus are almost 
equally numerous. The Moslems lu the terri¬ 
tory arc iiumbcrc.d In a few thousands. The 
Ciiiristiaiis still very largely adhere to casta 
dis. mctioiis, clainiing to be Bralimans, Cbara- 
doH and low castes, which do not Intermany. 
'J'lic Hindus arc largely Maratha and do not 
(lilTn from those of toe adjacent Konkon 
districts of Bombay. All classes of the people; 
with the exception of Europeans, use the Koa* 
kiuii (linhvt of Marathi, with some admixture 
of Portuguese wunls. The official language 
is PortiigiiCAe, which Is commonly spoken in 
the capital and the principal towns, as weli 
as liy all edneated people. Nearly all the 
Cliristiaus priifess the lioman Catholic reli- 
trion and an; spiritually subject to an arch- 
l>i>Iiop, who lias tlic titles of Primate of the 
East aud Patriarch of the East Indies and 
exercises eecicsiastical Jurisdiction also over 
a great portion of Britisli India. (The Chris- 
tiaiis of Daman and Din arc subject to a Bishop 
will) liears the titles of Bishop ot Daman and 
Arebliisliop of Cranganorc.) The:* are numerous 
ciiiiivlies ill Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Eraneweans prior to the extinction ot tte 
leliirious onleis in Portuguese territory. The 
eliurelii's are in clinrge of secular priest Win , 
dus and Maliomedans now enjoy perfhot ffee- 
lioiii in religious matters and have their ows 
])laees of wor^iip. In the early days of Pop. 
tuguri-c ride the worship of Hindu gods &» 
public and the observanec of Hindu nsagea 
were strictly forbidden and rigorously sup¬ 
pressed. 

Tbe Country. 

One-third of tho entire territory ot Ooa lu 
stati'd to be under cultivation. A regular 
iaiiil su^^’ey was only recently mode. Tho 
fertility of the soil vanes considerably accord¬ 
ing to qualit}', situation aud water-supply: 
'L'lio A'ollias Conquistas are as a rule bettmr culti¬ 
vated than tiic Novas Conquistas, In both 
iliesc divbions a holding of fifteen or tixteen 
neres we.uld be considcrt>d a good sised fiunn, 
ami the nvijority of holdings arc of mwally 
extent. Tlie staple produce of the country 
i« rice, of which there are two good harvests 
hut tlic quantity produced is barely sufBcieat 
to in(‘el the needs of the population for two- 
tliird.s of the year. Next to rice, the onItoM 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important; 
from tbe variety of uses to which the produoti 
are applied. Hilly places and Infenor si^ 
arc set apart for the cultivatimi ot cereals andl 
several kinds of fruits and vegetables anr culti¬ 
vated to an important extent. The eondltieo 
of the agricultural classes in the Vriluui Oon* 
quistas has improved during recent yean,’ 
owing to the gmeral rise in tbe prioes of all 
eJasses ot agricultural produce and partly to 
toe current of emlgratiou to Biitiah tenitoiry. 
Stately forest! ate tooud in the JTovas 
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Portuguese Pdise^sions, 


Oonquitttu. They covet u> ereu o( iJ6 eijaare 
aHW end are under ooi.f>ervatiou and yield 
saase pfollt to the sUiumixtiAtion. Iron ia 
found In parts of the territory, but has not 
been seriously worked. Alanitanese also ex- 
tots and was worked to on important extent 
• lew years •agii. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its alory, Goa won the chief 
entrepot of eoniiucFee between E%-<t anti West ■ 
and was specially famous fur its trade in horso't'! 
srith the Persian Gnlf. It lost its commerelal j 
importance with the dowuhill of tlie Portiiuiif'se i 
•empire and its trade is new iiisisniilennt. Pew ' 
maiiufocturiii!; induutrios of niiy nioTnent 
exist, and most iiiuimfu7tuied artiVles m ii-^e | 
are Imported. Exports chielly eoii-.i!-t of i 
ooeoanuts, betel nuts, mam!i<es ami oilier 
^niits and raw produee. .4 line of railway ‘Mm- 
%ec;ls Marmamo vnth tlic Mioirii' and Soiitliein 
Habratta Uauwa.\. its lenutti trom Marnia.'ao 
to Castle Kock, above the tiliiits, win-re il i- 
Joins the Prllish ey.vtem. is 51 mile-, of wiii.-h ■ 
49 aate in Portii{?ue«e territory. Tlie railwav | 
is under the mana.!;euient of tli" Madra- and 
Southern Mahratta lladnay adniiiii-trali'in 
and the bulk of the tnnle of Maiin:i<.'ao ii-nt 
te what It brings down from .am; taKe- to lli<- 
InCerior. The te]euruph.a in Goa teM'itiii.\ 
are worked as part of tlie -Nsteni of liiitifi 
India, and are maitiTiuncd ]ointl\ by iln Hr'.. 

and Portmtiieso Governmeut'-. ' 'I'iie Goa 
tomtory waji formerly subject to dei.(M!tii!iL' 
famines and the peuiilc .now suiter heavy lo—I's 
in times of^ronght. TTiey arc tlien ^l’li•llln■^i. 
t^URh at great cost, with rice fium firitii-l! 
tmxltory. 

The Capital. 

Kova Ooa, the present capital of Portuiriiesc 
iadfa, comprehends Panjini • and itiliamlar. 
as well as the old city of Goa, and i.- six niiie^ 
In extent. Old Goa is some tlNc uulcs di-^tant 
from the new city. Panjim occupies u narrow 
atrip of land leading up to the Cabo, the cape 
41'nding the Aguada bay from that of Marnui- 

e , and mainly slopes down to tlic clce of . 
Aguada. It was selected as tlic rc-idence 
' of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1739, ami in 
.It was raised to its present rank u.^ the ciipilAl 
^ '0 FortUgnese India. Tlie appeaniiice of tin- 
with of public buildin(!s and elc- 

C lt private' I'esidenci's, as seen trom tlie water, 
very picturesque and tni.- impression i.s not 
lied by a closer inspeclion of its neat and 
n^oUB roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. , 
' most Imposing public structures are. the . 
' Mnaoin, an immense quadrangular building { 
m eastern wing of which accommodates tlie . 
Lyeeum, the Public librarv and the Govern- | 
ment Press. Other noticeable buildings an‘ { 
the Cathedral and vanous churches, the vire : 
tegal palace, the High Court and so on. The | 
square In the lower part of the town is adorned i 
with a Ufe.slsed statue of Albuqqerquo stand¬ 
ing under a canopy. 

HIstonr. 

Ooa WM captured fox the Porturaese by 
Alfonso de Albunuerque in 1510. Albuquer' 
que ptominUy fortifled the place and established 
. roTtuguese rule on a firm basts. Prom this 
HJIpe Goa raptdlp rpN Jn fmportonoe and be¬ 


came the metropolis of Ponognese power in 
tiip East. There was constant flg hanf t with . 
the armies of the Pljapur kit^gdoni. bttf 
Port.iigoes< hi Id their ow > and gamed th- sw- - 
rounding teiTitory now known as the veiUtii , 
ConquIstHB • . ' ’ 

The subsequent history of the town is .One' 
of o.stciitation and decay. Goa reochett. -Ita 
.‘•iiinmit of prosperity at the cpd of the xlg- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellefn 
•show that the Gon of those days presasted A 
hccne of .military, ecclesiastical and oommer- 
ciul magiiiflcencc wliicli has had no 
in tlie Ifritisb capitals of India. Buti the 
P(>rT.uguc*<e based their dominion in Im&t on 
(•oiii)ue.st by till* sword .and they laboured to 
i-iiiisoiidate it by a .proselytising organlsatioo 
wliicti throws the missionary e,g6rtH of every 
Ollier lluropean [lower in India Into the shade. 
Old (ioa, as tiie ruins of the old capital are 
.•.died to-day, had n hundred churches, many 
lit tiicm of lUiignlfleeiit pniportlons, and tM 
Tnqiii-itinii. was a power in the land. The 
p-.-ult --howi'd how rotten was this Msis and 
how feebly cemented the superstructure reared 

iiliou it. 

Modern Times. 

Tie're w,a« frequently re'iirrlng fighting and 
ill 1741 till' Miiratlms invaiied the neighbourhood 
of Goa and tlin-iteiiod the city itself. An army 
of i‘j.ii(M) men arrived from I*ortugal at the oil- 
:i'-ai nioiiieiit. The invaelers were beaten 
oil. ami tlie Xo\as Conqiiistas were added to 
llie Portuguese fHisscs^iniis, In 1844 the 
-belter given by Goa to fiigilixes from Justiee 
III r>ritj->li teiiiiorv tlireiiteited to bring about 
a lujitim* mtb the Itriiisli Govenimeni at' 
lioiiibay. Ill the Kiiue-i of Safari, In the Ho- 

v. i- Gouqiii-tas r(>vi)lted. In 1871 the native 
aniiv III Goa iiiiitjim-d and the king's own 
hi I It her eitme from l.i-bon to deal witll the 
(iniible and having dniic so disbandesl the 
iiaiive army, wbji-li ha-, never beqii reconsti¬ 
tuted. r>ut. another outbreak among the 
tri'op-4 took plaec in 189.3 and the Banexioin- 
111 " iliem the tnaihle was pgain not quieted 
uiilil the -irrival of iiiioMier special exp^tiott ' 
I'loiii hi.-,biin. The llaTies again broke ont Jw 
!9iil and again in 191*2, troops being agate 
iiii|iort<'iI til deal with the last outbreak, wIcMl 

w. 'i-i only reported concluded in the suminel* 
of 1913, 

Administration. 

Oon is rcgardi'd aS an integral portion Of tlM 
Portugut'.>-e Empire and, with Daman M# 
Diu, tonns for administrative purposes one 
province subject to a Govemor-Geniaal, Wha’ 
is apfioiulcd directly by the Lisbon Oovem*'^. 
niciit and holds office for five years. Bestdee"'- 
hi- civil luiictlons. he Is invested with AOinetee 
military authority in the province. 

The Governor-General is aided in hti od-'" 
minisl ration hy a Cooiicll composed of ■ CStNf '' 
Seert'tory, the Judges of the Hlfldi 0oai% ‘ 
the two highest military offleen te GoOr-, 
the AttomuaMeneral, the Inspector ..dg;- 
Fasenda, tlie-'Veatth Ofiloet and the 
dent of the Municipal Chamber or Cotpi 
of the capital (Camara Munlcijttl dag 
which is the oldest Ifonlcipal body* 

JBast., Aa a rate. «11 the 
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m^lmui Mid & every matter on which 
-mSf are emutolted by the Oovemor-Oeneral. 
Xb^ are five other Juntas, or counrilH, called 
the Junta Gtetal da Provwcia (gciieial council 
Olythe province), the Gonseljio da Provinria 
Itlie eouncl) of the province), the Connellio 


Medioo-Sunrical College, a Profowor of tbe 
Lyceum, or educational Ckillege, a Professor of 
the Normal School and a representative 
each of the Municipal Croiporatfons of tbe 
pro\ iiice. 

In addition to this machinery of adndnla* 


Tedholco das Obras publieas, the CniiBclho* ! tration there are suborliuate agencies for the 
IfkspeCtor, de Inotruccao publica. and the Con* I local unvemment of everv district. 
fMIlO’ de Agricultura. The Unit of these is. The Lisbon Government by a recent Decree, 
BOlUpOBed of the Chief Secretary, tlic Arch ! dated tlie 27th July 1917, have established 
nfsb^ or bis subBtllute. the Att(>mey>Qcncrtt] 1 new rule.s reg;irdiiig the administrailoit of 
the Inspector da Fazenda, Inspcitordf Public Portuguesi- India, hut those rules arc not In 
Works, tbe Health Oflicer, a Professor of the force as yet. 


DAMAN. 


The settlement of Daman lies at tlic en- 
(ranee to the Gulf of Cambay, about lUU miles 
oortta of Bombay. It is composed of two 
poi^ns, namely. Daman proper, lying on ttie 
coast, and the detached pui-gana of Nasiar 
Aveli, separated from it by a narrow strip 
of British territory and bisected by the K. B. 
A C. 1. Railway. Daman proiier contains an 
area of 22 square miles and 20 villages and lias 
a population (iOlO) of 18,:lii0. Xagar A veil 
has an area of SO square miles and n popiilu* 
tion (1910) of 29.(120. 1'he town of iiniiiaii 
was sacked by the Portuguese in n-lmilt 
by tbe natives and retaken by the Purtimiie.~e 
hi 1558, when tlicy made it one of tbeir pi-r- 
nanent establishments in In.lin. Tli>‘> eun- 
verted the mosque into a eliiirch ami liave 
linoe built eight otlier places of worship, Of 
the total popuiatioii the number of Clirixtiiins 
ls,l|586. The number of bouses is 8,971, accnid- 
iag to the same census. The nati\e Christians 
adopt the Kuropean costume, some- of the 
women dressing themselves after the present 
European fashion, and otliers following the 
old style of petticoat and mantle once pre¬ 
valent in Spidn and Portugal. 

The soil of tbe sottleinent is moist and fer¬ 
tile, especially in tbe pargana of Nagar Aveii, 


hut despite the case of cultivation only one- 
twentietli part of tlic territory is under tUla^ 
‘I'lie prit I 'pal enqis are rice, wheat, the inferior 
i‘t>reaN 01 Gujarat and tobacco. The settle* W 
' iiieiit contains no iniiierult>. There are stately 
i forests in .Nugnr Aveli, anil about two*thitw 
j of them consist of teak, but the forests are not 
eoiisoived and the e.vtcnt of land covered by 
I each kind of limber has not been detennhieo. 

I Before tlie deeiine of i’orruguesc jiower in the 
I K.isi, liiim.iii cairii-d on an extensive cotnmeroe, 
esiifeially witli tin- cast euaht ot.Afrira. in those 
' ilav'- it was noted for its d>cing and wcaWng, 

The Icinuiiy tonus foi adndnistrative pur* 
po<es a single 'listrict and has a Municipal 
Chamber and Corporation, it Ls ruled by a 
(ioviTiior invested witli both civil and military 
hiiictions, siihordimite to the Govcrnor* 6 enei:u 
of Goa. 'Ibe judicial department is adminis* 

; tereil hy a judge, with an e.stablls'ilhicnt com* 
posed 61 a delegate of the .Attorney-General 
and two clerks. In Xagar Aveli the greater 
l>ail of the s(id is the projicrty of the Govern* 
mint, froiM whom the cultivators bold thdr 
tenures direct. A tax is levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property of the StatA.' 
The chief sources of revenue are land*ti^ 
forc.sls, excise and customs duties. 


DIU 


Dlu is an Islaaif lying off the soiitlicru cx- 
tpbmlty of the Katliiai\’ar Peninsula, fioni 
Wbteh It is separated by a iiarrou channel 
through a eonsidcrnlilc swamp. It is composi d 
ftf^toe portions, namely. Din jiropir (isl.ind), 
tbe vtllai^ ot Gogla, on the Pi nlnsiila, sr^hinited 
tliw channel, and the fortnss ot Simhor, 
Abbut 5 miles west oi tlic island. It has a sm.ill 
but excellent harbour, where veaseli, can hutely 
liltie at anchor in two fatlioius of n'ater and 
o«^g to tbe great advantages wliieh its (sisi- 
tlOB offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
tfaat O^f, tbe Portuguese were flied at nu 
aarty period with a desire to obtain poeia'SMon 


of it. This they gained, first by treaty witb 
tiie Sultan of (itijarat and then by fhroe of 
arms. Dm LM'iaime opulent and mniouB fox 
Its eoiiimeree. It lias now dwindled into fat* 
sigmtleauee. Tiie extreme length of the lalaad 
is about se\en miles and its bipadth, from' 
iioitli to south, two miles. The area 1» 20 
s(|uare mile-:. 'I'lic population of tbe town of 
Dill, fiom which the island takes its name, 
li, said to liave been 50.009 in the days of its 
eommereial prosperity. The total population 
of the island, according to the census of ISlO, 
is 14,170, of whom 271 were Christians. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


Ftsaoh possessions In India comprise 
-todettMmeiria, with eertaln dependent lodges, 
bf-hlolis. Tliey aggregate 203 square indes, 
bM a tow population in 1012 of 282,880, 
fxst Eismoh expedition into Indian waters, 
2 to open np eonuDenlal telgtioos, 




was. attempted in 1603. It was nodevtoken 
by private merebants at Bouen, but ItlsBed, 
as UBO did several similar attempts whkfr fob' 
lowed. In 1642 Cardinal Bicllelien witoded 
the Arst Campagnie d’Orient, but Its e ffor ts 
met with 00 sQtotes. Colhect itoouMtoM 
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the Company on a larger basis In 1604, gianUng 
exemption from taxes and a monopoly of tbe 
Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, wiiliout soccesB, to establiah 
Itself In Uadagascar, Colbert's Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find¬ 
ing city unsuit^ for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Triiicomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dotcli. Tlie Dutch, liowever, speedi¬ 
ly retook Trlncomalcc; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672 seized 
Bt. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
wldcb had for twelve years been in the pos- 
ae^on of noUand. He was, how(>vcr, com¬ 
pelled to restore it to tlie Dutch lu 1074. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the colebratisl Fniii- 
ools Martin, suddenly reMnred it. Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Freiiclimcn, 
saved out of tlie wreck of the .settlements at 
Trlncomalec and St. Tliomc, he took up his 
abode at Pondiclierry, then u small village, 
which he purchased in ItiSrt from tlie Raja of 
Oingec. Uc built fortiflcntions, ami a trade 
began to spring up; but he was UTmide to iiold 
the town agwist the Diitcli, who wresteil it 
from him in 1693, and held it until it was res¬ 
tored to the French by the Peace of Ryswick 
In 1697. Pondicherry became in this year, 
and has ever since nMiiained, the mo'^t import¬ 
ant of the French Settlimicnts in India. Its 
toundatifti was contemporaneous with Itiat 
of Calcutta. Like Caiculta, its site was pur¬ 
chased by a European (Vuiiiiany fmm a nativ(> 
^uce, and what Job Charnoek was to Caleurt.'i 
Francois Martin proved to Pondiclierry. On 
its restitution to tbe Freindi by tiie Peace of 
llyswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able manaireiuent 
Pondicherry tccauic an entrciKtl nl trade. 

Cbandemagar, in Ixin’cr Bengal, hud been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688. by 
grant from the Delhi Emiieror; Mahe, on tlie 
Malabar Coart, was obtained in 172.'«-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir; Earikal, on tlie 
Coromandel Coast, under tliat of M. Duma, 
In 1789. Vanam, on tiic coast of the Xiirthern 
drears, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 


Administration. 

Tbe military command and admlnistration- 
In-ohief of the French poss(<s.siunh in India are 
vested in a Governor, whose re.sidencc is at 
Pondicherry. The oflicc lu at present held by 
Monsieur A. Martineau. lie is assisted, by u 
Chief Justice and by several “Chefs de Service*’ 
in the different administriiitlve departments. In 


Grande Aidoe, Gotcheiy, for the establfiihm^t' 
of Karika]^ and also Ohaadernagar, Mihe 
and Yanam. On nmnidpal boeidsnatives am 
entitled to a pro^rtion of tiie seats, dvfl 
and criminal courts, *courts of first Instan ce 
and s court of appeal compose tbe Judicial 
macldncry. The army and establlutnientR' 
connected with the Governor and bis staff 
at PondiclictTy, and those of admlnlstratom 
at Cliandcrnagar, Yanam, Mahe and yarifcal, 
together with other headquarters abkqges, 
iioccsuarily engross a large proportton of 
the revenue. All tlie state and dimity of 
on independent Government, rdth mar da» 
pendent ones, luvo to be maintained. This 
i.s effected by rigid economy, aud the* 
prestige of tlie French Government ia worthily 
maintained in the East. Poudicheixy is slao 
tlie, scene of considerable reRfi^ous pomp and 
missionnrj’ activity. It forms the seat of an 
ArcltbJshop, wltii a body of priests for all 
rreiicli India; and of the Missions Etrangens, 
t.liesuc(»'Hsorsofthe Mission duGamatiefounded 
by tlie Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
ibis mission lies outside the French Settlemmto, 
ii large firoportion of its Christians are British 
^u1ljee.tK and many of the churches are in British 
territory. The Britisii rupee is tlie ordinary 
(''iidcr within Freneli territories. A line of laih 
way running via Villenour, from PondlGheiTy' 
Villupuram on the Bouth Indian Hallway, ma‘ 
tains eommnnieatlon w'itli Madras and the 
of Britisii India, and Ivartkal is linked to 
>ame railway by the branch from Pemlam. 
I'liamlicr of ComnM*rc6 consisting of four' 
l•lemb^■r^., nine of them Europeans or per 
■if Kuro|M'iin rtesront, was reorganised by ad^ 
of 7tli afarch, 1914. The capital, Pondic" 
i- a very liunduonietoini.and prescnts,«B] 
from the sea, a striking appearance 
civilisation. * 



Par- 

ona 


People and Trade# 

f’’ 

The Seltlenients are repMUmted in 
liument at I’ails by opc.,lpaator and 
deputy. These are at the pelkent time Mods. 
l-'laiidin and Mons. P. filu>'scn. respertivefy. 
Then- were in 1917, 62 primary schools and t 
e<ilb>gcs, all maintained by the Oovetnmcnt, 
with 386 tcacliers and 9,814 pnpHs. Locu 
revenue and expcnditun* (budget Of 1918) 
Us. The principal crops are paddy,' 

gronridniit, and ragi. There are at Pondicherry 
5 cotton mills, and at Ghandeniagar 1 
mill; the cotton mills have,in all, 1,622 looms iJ 
and 73.992 spindles, employing 12,020 penoKS. h 
There an* al<-o at work one oil factory and. ' 
a few oil presses for groundnut, one loe 
t'letory, one ironworks and a cocotine factory.' 
The chief exports from Pondicherry are ojO'- 
seeds. At tlie ports Of Pondicherry, Eartkol, 
and Malic in 1017 the imports amoonied td ' 


1870 local oouncils and a council-genera] were j 13,22.5,207 francs and the exports to 20,966,828 
establtsfaed, the members being diosen .by a sort ! francs. At tliese three ports in 1617, 286 
of universal snlTtage within the Ftencfi terri-! vessels entiered and cleared. Tonnage 906,42& 


torles. Seventefn Mnnldpalltleicftt Communal 
Boards, were erected In 1 9nx,>rtamcly, Pondi' 
cheny, Arlanoonp.am, ModoM^ith, Oiiigarct, 
Villenonr, TlrouTOuvane, Mhourand Netiapa- 
eam. for the estaUishTipnt of Pondicherry; 


Marikal, Eeravy, Ncilonncadau, Tiiunalar,: her 1017. 


Pondicherry Is visited by French steoin^ 
sailing monthly between Goiombo and GMcntta. 
in connection with tbe Messagerics MOritUSdi. > 
The figun'S eontained in tills paragraph are M j 
latest available and are correcosd up to 8 ept 0 % 



Ffe$kh Possessions. 
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PONDICHERRY. 


BcmdliAeny Is the chiht of the French Settle* 
'OMD^ In India and Its capital is the head* 
ffoszters of their Governor. It is situated on 
the Goromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Fillaparatn*Fondl* 
cnancr bnooh of the South Indian Railway. 
Tbs ana of the Settlement Is 1X5 sqiiarc miles 
and its population in 1915 was 200,828. It 
eonsvia of the four communes of Pondi- 
ehecty. The Settlement was founded in i 
1074 under Francois Martin. In 1803 i 
«lt was captured by tbe Putch but j 
was -restored In 1009. It was besieged four ! 
times by the English. The llrst siege : 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was uiisuc- j 
OBBSfuJ. The second, under Eyre Cofitc in 1701, | 
resulted in tbe capture of the place, which was I 
restored In 1705. It was again besirg.td and ' 
captured In 1778 by Sir Ifector Munro, and the , 
fortlflcations were demolished in 1779. Tlio | 
place was again restored in 1785 under the i 
Treaty of Versailles of 1788. It was captured i 
a fourth time by Colonel liraithwnito in 1793, ' 
and finally restored in 1816. 

»&.*•. : 

Settlement comprises a number of 
ed pieces of territory wliicli are rut oiT ' 
from the main part and surrfiundcd by flic | 
Britlsb District of South Arcut, cxci'pt wlicrc ' 
they border on the sea. The Collector of 


South Arcot is empowered to deal wltb 
ordlna^ correspondence with tbe French 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry Itself is a British Consular 
Agent aecreditw to tbe French Govommenti 
who is usually an officer of the Indian Army. 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and la 
divided by a cjinal into two parts, tbu VUle 
blonclie and the ViUe noire. The Villa 
blanche t as a Euro[>can appearance, the streets 
being laiu at right angles to one anothet with 
trees along their niar^s reminding tbe vial* 
tor of continental boulevardti, and the housea 
being cons.ructed with courtyards and embd* 
lished with green Venetians. All the cross 
strc’cts lead down to the shore, where a wide 
pi'oiucnado facing tlic sea is again dilferent 
fniin anything of its kind in British India, 
111 the niiddle is u screw-pile pier, which serves, 
when sliips touch at the port, as a point tor 
tlic laridiiig of cargo, ai<a on holidays as a 
general promciinde for ttic population. There 
IS no ri-iil liarliour at Pondicherry; ships Us 
at a distsuicc of aliout a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is conductea 
by tlic iibii.nl mam!^ lioata of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of ttic ])icr is a statue of the great 
Diipirix, to nlioin the place and the French 
name owed so much. 


CIIANDERNAGAR. 


Cbandernagar is situated on the bank of the 
Booghly, a short' distance lichiw L'hin>URi. 
I Poptuati^ (1915) 27,044. The tonii uar< 
permanently occupied by tlic French in 
; though previously it had been ti'iiiporailly 
occuplod by them at a date given ns 1672 or 
1070. It did not, liowevcr, rise to any iiiipon- 
anee till the time of Dupleix. it. changi-d 
hands between Briti<*h and J'^rencli variou^i 
times during the Nniiolconic Avars and un« 
'floally restored to tlic French in 1816 . 

The former grandeur of Cliandcniagar has 


disappeared, and at present it is little more 
th.'in a quiet suliurhan touii with little external 
trade. Tlic railwav station on tiie East Indian 
Kailvkuy is Just, outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Elowrah). The chief 
.'ii!iulni...trali\e otliccr is the Administrator 
wilt, is siibordin-itc to the Governor of the 
French Po^sc!>.^lcln.s. The chief public Instl* 
tiitioii is tlic College Dupleix, formerly called 
St. Marv’s Tii>titiitioii, founded in 1882 and 
under ihc direct control of the Frenob 

Govi iniiiiK'iit, 


KARIKAL. 



ICarlkal Ilea on the Coromandel Coast between 
Ixe TOhjore District of Aladras and the Day 
»1 Beoi^ Tbe Settlement Is divided into 
Be communes, containing 110 villages in 
. and covering an area of 53 square' milc^. 
Ktat.governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Govefrior at Pondiclierry, Tlic popn- 
wtkm has In recent years rapidly deertased. 
IB 1888 It was 93,055; in 1891, 70,520; 
In 1901, 50,595; in 1912, 50,.579; and in 
8d887 ; bOT the density la still very 
bang 1,008 persons per square mile. 
Bdrojbakonam Is the only taluk In Ton- 
Jmtriet which has a hi^er deuaity. Each 
three communes—namely, Karikal, 
I'fra Gnmde Aldee, and Nedungadu—possesses 
and council. The members are all 
[l^ceted by nnlvennl aufliage, but In the muni* 


ciimlity of Karikal lialf tlie dumber of seats 
are reserved for Europeans or tbelr descend¬ 
ants. ’The country is very fertile, being iri^ 
gated by seven branches of the Cauvery, be* 
sides ni.-iiiy smaller cliunncls. 

The capital of l.hc settlement Is situated on 
tho north bnnk of the river Arasalar, about 
IJ mik>s from its mouth. It has a brisk trada 
in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
tlie Straits Sen.lcmenta. It has no commerce 
with Franck, and very little with other French 
coioiiies. Tbe port is merely an open roo^ 
stead, proAided with a light-house 142 foel 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1899 ICarlkal was connected 
with Feralem on the Tanjoie District Board 
Ballway. Karikal finally came Into Ftfriiirti 
posBCHiou on tbe settlement after 1815. 
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The Indian Frontiers. 


Thero can la*, fnn* nom U!Hati“factCry tajk-* 
than to attenipt to deal, for a volume of the 
tdiar.'ster oi “Tin* I idian Year Hook,” with the 
frontier- of India in IVtninhcT lf)lS. For there 
do not fxi't ariv ol the IrnKfi- for an autliori- 
tatlvp docu-t-ion. .Ml onr old iirinciplf-, nil 
our old ‘ilaiidard" have iK-cn swept away. It 
Is one of the mo-1 r»inarl\»hlc> of the 

situation that the Hifttp whicli wi* u'setl to reoard 
ns the inoit uiistal'le, Alphani t.nii, ha- jwoved 
In cxoerleiic ■ to b • thr mo-i st.alili'. Kv rytliii’}! 
phi* has boon violently revolnt'oei ed ; every¬ 
thing p|=o is in a state o* flux, 
f It will h« -howii, ivhea we eo*isidi*r I he liistorv 
of the Indian frontier, that for half a eeiitnry \ 

British p.jllcy was dnnnated by antnti ■i'-m; 
to Bu sin. That antiieo- ism Iteeaine far lu s i 
acute, if it did not c itlrcly di apr>en-, when [ 
the serie- of minor aareeme-it . lik* the eltlc- j 
ment of the T’enjdeh is iie and tiio I'.iiiiir I 
question, crystalli ed in the Antilo Jins iaii j 
Agreement But whilst OinMt Bnt.iin and ; 

Bu sia ' 
acting, 
laid &e 
polley 
Baghd-rd 

secured al>.ohit«*, political doTnin.itioii in (’on- 
atautlriople; she.had u-ed iivit doTiniuit on to 
extract ffStn the Sultan Alidnl ITamed the i 
Baghdad railway conec—ion and lemn the 

constnictlou of the line ; and linsl ,.1 rnn 11, i,.e eariy any- m tne war,. 

all, she had established an «qn.il d *niin.iiion the -oatteix-d Bolsheviks, and with 

oyorthcievoIutionaiTgoverniiient oltiie loU i«' j cstaWhhcd their 

J^rl^, and not (Wily -eeiin'd the n*( (ijnitioii 1 the upptw Volgs to the Pacific, 

of the onerous Baghd.id wihvay eonri-sion., **". ® v 1 

but 111 ** extension by tlie. acipiis'.tion ol .1 valnalile I lli n with a dramatie -swiftness, wldch left 
concp Sion ol liariwur work- at .M. xandrettii ; who ^ ^vorld aBatK , (li. . iid came. BuIgMla 



the Persian Onif. The Ukralno was mads an 
a]i|Kinas;e ttf Germany. German armies sw^ 
over Southern Bu sla through Odessa to i»a 
1)011, and the Black Sea teoame a Gorman take^ 
d-uninati'd by tho fonner Bushian Biatdi Sea 
Fleet, .w’hleh pwsed by bribery into German 
hand-. German and Turkish armies Invaded 
the Caucasus to the shores of the Caspian Sen 
at the oil city of Bi^kii. Plans were made to 
carry the war across the Caspian to Central 
A ia, and from Central Asia into Afghanistan. 
Ill Central Asia, wiiere Bnssfau arms had jne- 
served peace an,d order, tho collapso of those 
arms led to the cnitirgeiien of fresh and uebuluii 
status In ia had to create a new army of 
halt a mliin m<*n in onlcr to protect her 
borJir'. ;Nc\cr were the Prus-ian eagles luora 
meiiaeiiig. 

'I'hen tills elaborate structure dl-iappehred 
aliiiO'-t ill a night. The smashing vlctorlos of 
General Allenby in Pale line spread coilster- 
natifiii bi Turkey. Her outlying troops Wore?-’ 

—*' ‘he defence - 

under the 
immedl* 
armies 
they wore 

cut ill twain mid the Bulgarian' Coxiummcnt 
iirn‘'<d''ivd iiiieoiidilionally. The loyal Busrians 
III SilK-rui, w'ith a iincfeua of Czcch-Siovaks, 
l'i)iin'-d irom the pri orie.rs taken by Bu*>sia 
friiii -in tria in the early days of tho Wir,. 




e fd, Germanv. 'had -tepiv-d in iiiuJ |,|M;n.seil 1 "|llowed .suit. Tin-s* ntim Ik at the gate having 
carry oil the snrprse. B K-ia waid.-il nO ! aluudoned lIi. ir pot An tria-Hungary cra\-^ 
the attack bv the Blaek S.*a A-n-irn'iil ; Gn-at ""1 «»blaiu.d tlie armIstiee which ainmmted to 
"•Britan waK helples-, lor G«*rmau\ wa- on (he nd'r l•iilulln.v li> Id out till hovetubeir 

'' igcound. 

- moke 
- Now 

S edto 

4 been . . . . 

of Bu’ssla, following the n'voliition, lemovi'd 
.into the Borders of India the greate t military 
wd political coiinterpo.KP to Gcriniuiy. Tld-- 
oeouiTcd at a time when Gi'miany wn- eoinple 
tcly dominant in the .Near l-List. Bulgaria w.-is 
her elo-’C Ally, and under tlie crooked 'IVar Kenli- 
aand, her wiling tool. Turkey was for ail prnctica 1 
purpoHOS a German provinee. Such Bu slan 

g vernm-nt as cxiKted, the government of the 
iNhevIk®, was in the pay of Omnany: It is 
aow known from oltteinl ^.oiirecH that Lc'iio 
and Trotsky were gorged with German gold. 

amid her preoccupations in the AVest 
Ocr^my was quick to profit by these advan¬ 
tages prosecute the great ambition which' 
precipitated the war, tho ostabllshmcnt of an 
'Dtibrokm Qhain of communication and infln- 
hwse middle Bast to the shores of 


lovni of governin'lit with which to negotiate^ 
.\uslria-lliiiigary and Turki-y are In a conditloa 
ol iar\iug eiiao-'. G* rinaiiy has to fight ,.thC 
vlr me -fn' all t *; who are little n movi d ttem 
111 Bo’ehiMsts ol Bu sia. In Bn siaconfU-lpn, 
disorlcr, jKilitical mimnr and starvation grow 
w;)i e e\iry day Tlie taf«k of thy AllU's/to 
b' iit the O'rnianK, has suce«cded; they .axe 
now eo'itronted with the ev« n greater tasl^-of 
evolving order out of tlie deplorable oonfU^liQji' 
wiiicli has iollow'cU the collapse of mlUiaQ . 
(I m. 

What final solution can pos'-lbly emen^i-eatt 
of this welter ? That- is a problem ntmp blK - 
the very toolish would dare s^tempt tarpLue^'' 
What Is to bo the future of Mwopotimuif ni 
Palestine, of Constantinop^ of the . 

of the TwklBh Smj^tef Whkt'«o(t 
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Indian Frontiers—German Influence. 
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Is 1)0 evolved from the apitalling chaos in 
Russia? No-one date attempt an answer. 
'.But we eannot see 4iiy ‘solution, unless wc study 
ttaoto ttemeodous l^miesiii the light of ti e history 
oC the lands wlUcb have been ttirowu by fierman 
ambitions into thcmeitiiig pot. Tiicreloro .we 
' leiaat our brief dlscu <Bioti of the 'history of 
land Eoutc to the Hast, for in tho ligtit 
'Of that history wo can diM:vrn »on.« of tlic 
faBtars whicii remain constant dosidto the tre- 
Joendoifs • disturliaiico cveiywiierc recorded, 
wtaldi must govorii the solution whicli will lie 
atteinpiicd when the Allies ^it in confen'uce, 

A Page from History. 

‘In the earlier editions of The “Indian Year 
in tile artlclfs on tlie Indian frontins. il 
waa pointed out that this qui-stion wsis tor 
Bcaily three generations an issue b* twi-i u On at 
Britain and Bussia. Witit one or two iiot.abI< 
eaoeptions, British stati-siui n and Britinli sol- 
dteea were able to view this issue soleij’ hi ti'iius 
' of Aussla; they attempted to meet it by oppos¬ 
ing Bussla ill every part of the world: liy 
building up buffer states between the Indiiui 
Bmj^ and Russia In Asia; and by niuiu- 
tatnlng inviolate the Isolation of Indiu on 
the landward side. A sk<-h;h ot tlie i rout in 
dlAonltdea of the Indian Government sjikm; 
the British began to assume territorial powi r 
In India is really a reileidilon of the histoii 
Of Europe. Our earliest dangers were eitlin 
Internal, or came from the sea. The sea m-naei 
was not of Itmg duration. The defeat oi tin 
Portuguese and the Outoli left ut. with onli 
one serious rival, tho Frencti, and win n tlie sea 
power of France hod been shuttered bv tin 
foiling of the gallant Huffri'ii, her seliemcs 
for dominion broken by the feeble supivn-t 
given to the groat Duplex, and lier.liopes ot 
advantage in India finatly cii-.per-ed bv tin 
overritrow of llyder Ali, then the fon igr 
menace lapsed for well-nigh half a e^'iitiiry. 
Heaattme the process of intem'al consolidation 
advanced so rapidly tiiat when renewed pres¬ 
sure came from the Nortli, tlierc was no I'ival 
to tite British in India, and only one coiiMder- 
abto military power, the Sikhs under Kiinjit 

W i. Suci) were the conditions wlien fears 
UBslan Intrigues in Afgliuni.>.tun, and tlie 
belief that the Amir Dost Mahomed was lending 
a rpsdy ear to them, induced the disastrous 
attempts to set the exiled Shah Sliuja on tlie 
tbipne of Afghanistan, and inaugurated the 
most deplorable episode in Indian frontier 
. pOttoy» the war of 1838. That wiis the first 
■tags b) the long duel between Great Britain 
imd' ftUBSia for uifluence in Central Asia and 
' mk Abe confines of India. There are no pages iu 
history which are so onpleasant to turn. 
(M 9 policy may be summed up in a sontcoiep— 
IgniMent opposition to the Russian advance 
' m tfisitnd ‘ Asia. Russian policy was much 
moM rimple. In part her. advance sprang 
the inevitable clash of a higlier civilisation j 
' wikb a lower.; in part, no doubt, her officers | 
werepot loth to pay off. by setting us in a fer- 
m^bi Gmtral Asia, scores made on tho heights 
' Off oglaeliva and at the Berlin Conference. It 
. WM - not until war was jivolded by a hair’s 
s that relatioaB b^n to improve. The 

•^MMO^Atgfaan affray at Penjdeh In 1885 brought 
- bn^. ooiuttrim to a r^saUon ot what they 
' Wtn'Mady li^Hliig oner. After ttwt than 


was a slow improvement. The Eusso-A^han 
boundaries were delimited. The frontlen on 
the Pamirs wore settled. There wore alarums 
and excursions during the Busso-Japanese war, 
when erroneous accounts were circulated of 
great Bussian coucentratious In Central Asia, 
and again, when intrigues with Tibet forced 
Lord Curzon to scud the Younghusband Expe¬ 
dition to Lliasa. But the ground was gra¬ 
dually prepared for the Anglo-Russian Agree¬ 
ment, and since utter conclusion of that tnstm- 
Tueiit the Frontier question, as it used to be 
understood, lias faded into the background; 
Until it was revived by German aggression. 

The Land Boute. 

We liavi- said IJiat the Indian frontier question 
was a r( ilt''‘tiuii of the gencrui European situa- 
71011 . Wlii.f<t tlie gaze of the British p<‘opie was 
('lOiKM'iitrated on Russia, which with her huge 
Asiatic iNissessiuiis cuiiid never have seriouBly 
eoiisidcn d the eonqiicst of India, they lalled 
to sec tile n-al men ace which sprang from the 
•'ii.otcni ambitions of Germany. It is one Of 
tile irunli-s ot the situation that a British 
Amb.i..siulnr at ronsUntinopie, whole generally 
ii-seribi-d us aide, actually encouraged the 
.ulM-nt oi Uermanvinto AsiaMiiiorasacouiitdlt 
|N)i»e to Russia and ttms laid the train for the 
pri sent war. lor it is nut open to doubt that 
Mile liltimutuni to rti-rbia was designed to reduce 
tliut Stale to a eoiulit ion of servitude to Austria, 
and tlii-n by to pavt- the wav for an ^vaiice to 
Salonika, tin- conquest 01 CoiistantJnople, and 
.1(1 advance through Asia Minor to the Persian 
Gull. All tlu-M* .ambitions were cf-ntered in the 
r< \ ivui of the Land Route to the East. We 
.tndy our history sO eaicli-shlj that the real his- 
'orv 01 tile land route to Ihe East survives in 
iittli 'Uiire than a sliadowy knowledgi of the 
! -r.ivt I.e of Mareo Pitlo. But for ci-nturies the land. 
; roiiii- was one ot the gn'at highways Of the 
.vorld. Wlien Alexander"(•< out on his career 
of uonqui-st tAsenty-two eetiturles ago, there 
xvas an easy high road from Mesopotamia to 

istiin and not a very ditlleult one to Meban; 
■Old so It eame aliort that mleratory movements, 
itlUT eoinpiilsoi-5' or voluntary, conUntiea 
ilirongh centnriis, ever e.xtendinp their scope 
I'ltil eisi-Jod by the d>’serts of the Indian 
ironti' r. Ihr higlilai d? of the Pamirs or Tlbet^ 
or thi- cold ivastis of .'^ibi'ria. The dotitnff 
of this road was due to the erufitlon of 
Vtgli.i- , till- Turk and the Mongol; and In 
i>:irtieiil.ir to the final downfall of the Empire 
•if t.lK Kaliplis bi'fore the d-sttoylng hoi^B 
Ilf Chi-ngir Kh.*in and Tammerlane. The 
land ronti' was closed, and the p^ectlon of 
sea (ximriiimications preventid tile eidsttmoe 
of any strong economic need for its revivid. 
The improveiivnt of the caravan route between 
N’lishki and S< Utan, for .Mi-slied, represents 
the only Impioved land oommunieation of the. 
British Empire for all these years. The abor¬ 
tive proposal for a railway along the Enphratea 
Valley meant the IdUing of the one project 
whioti ndght have prevented the later oompj^sa- 
tlons. 

Advent ol Germany, 

But if the British people failed to undemtaad 
the teasings of history, and were lulled toto 
the Qomplaoeut beliel that the laud imite 
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eoiUd be Indefinitely dotted and all tialQc with 
the East oonfined to the eeu, wlieicon they 
wen nuwtere, the Genaan Govctnmcnt rcfnecd 
to sdlworibe to this comfortable delusion. 
Tba story of the revival of tlie land route, and 
sdlh It a whole chain of German ambitions 
is little known, and was for long preserved in 
froments; it lias however been told with 
authority and deaniess in the 29tli number 
of “The Times*’ History of the War, to whidi 
reader in sesrcli of more detailed iufomia- 
tlon is referred, W'e proiiosc to swumarisc 
that story here, although parts of it more 
properly belong to tlic detailed frontier sections 
which follow:— . 


The first visit of tlie Emperor William to 
ConstantlnoiAe in 1889 saw the dawn of a 
Pan-Germanic Scheme wluoh was known in 
Berlin os the —Berlin-Bysantiiiiu- 

B^lidad. After tliu war began, a rn)fessor, 
lecturing at Berlin, said tii.at Germany’s aims 
might be Bumiacd up in four catehwords— 
North Sea, Gonstantiuoide, Baghdad, Indian 
Ooean, Another favouritt* expression, attri¬ 
buted to the Emperor, wa.-, a Oeriuanic wedgi* 
reaching from Hamburg to tlii* Persian Gulf. 
Ithe steps towards tliis goal went \i‘Ty deli¬ 
berate^ taken. The first measure was to 
acquire supreme, influence at Constanti¬ 
nople. This was done by assiduously courting 
Abdul Hamid, and discreetly luaiutaiuiiig hir 
infiiicnce against tlie. rest of EuroiN'. At a 
time w^|m Abdul Hamid's hands were red with 
tile blow of the Amu'iiians murdered by ids 
orders in his capital and ids itrovincj s, tin- 
Kaiser professed Idmsclf his wanu friend, and 
steadfastly refused to support any measures 
to save tile lives of the Armenians or to clieck 
mlsgovcmment in Mattedmiia. Tiie reveaitl 
came in valuable coucussibns. The iKuitnclu 
Bank group, which had acquired cMiutrol of 
the railways of European Turkey, exh-nded 
its influence to .Asia Sflrior. AfU-r Mu- secxuid 
visit of the Kalbcr to Coiistantinople In 1898, 
there came the Bagtidad Bailway conce.ssion 


S q. V.) by which the Sultan granted aeon eissioii 
or the continuation of the Amitolian railways 
Octman enterprist') to Bagluiad and tin. 
Mtsian Gulf to a Gennan syndicate. This 
was styled the impiirjal Ottoman liaghdod 
Ballway Compimy, and the concession was 
signed on behalf of Germany by Herr von 
fUemens, of the Deutsche Ihink. By a furtJu-r 
•nd more de.lliiltc concession, graiit«-d in 19011, 
to Herr von Gwimier, of tlie IhiUtschc Bank, 
Ihirkey guaranteed interest on the cost of the 
line at the rate of £700 per annum per kilo¬ 
metre. This was sniDcient to ensure the pro¬ 


moters a handsome profit on the ente-rprise, 
regardless of the traflic conditions. There 
Is a good deal of ndsconstruction with regard 
to line which the Gormans art! building 


under tills concession. All sorts of estimates 
have been made on the .assumption that the 
line will be suited only for slow trains, and the 
oondusion has been drawn that the sea route 
will be aMe to complete With it for passenger 
tiaffia The fact is that the later sections of 
tiu! line are being built to a standard which in 
India is applied to express traffic, and which 
even in the Indian hot weather permits trains 
to be run at fifty miles an hour. 


Persian Gulf Port 

An essential part of this scheme w%b a port ' 
to serve as a terminus lor the rtdlway in the 
Persian Gulf. The sbf^ taken to this end 
arc very characteristic of Teutonic commeKlsl 
diplomacy. The first German firm to appear 
in tile Gulf was that of Wouckhaus A Gat oI> 
Hamburg, whicli in 1890 began to deal In 
shells and mother of pearl at Idngah. 
next year tlie Germaus cstablisheii a I4ce> 
consulate at Bushire; there were then tix 
German subjects In the Persian 6uH. In 
1899, after tile signing of the definitive Bai^ifiad 
Railway concession, this activity incteaslBd. 
Tile German cruiser Aroona visited various 
iiarts of the Gulf. A party of Ooiman *'selmi< 
tuts** appeared at Bunder Abbas, lii 1900 
Herr Stemrich, German Consul-Gcnend at 
Goiistaiitinople, travelled overland to the Gulf 
at the head of a mission, which Included the 
Gennan Military Attudic at Coiistantinoi^ 
J(e visited Slielkh Mnbamk of Eoweltond 
tri« d to buy a site at Has Kathama, at the head 
of Mie Bay, as a terminus for tlie railway. He 
was refused, for the Sheikh had entered into 
an aio^'i-meiit wUli Gn-at Britain not to lease 
or dispose of any part of bis possessions to a 
foreign power without our permiBsion. ■ Bafiled 
in directnegotmtions, tiie Germaus, who were 
-low ail-Tiuwerful at Gonstantinoplc, stirred 
up Mu; Turks to at.tank Slirikh Mubamk. In 
a Turkish cor>’i't.te, packed with tioops, 
->ail(-d into Eoweit liarbuur and the commander 
announced Miat lie pi-oposed to take possession 
of the town. A British cruiser intervened and 
t he Turks sailed away. Jjiter a blgli Tnrkfeh 
olHcial, with a nu-uacing letter to the Sheikh, 
entered tlie. harlour and n-tirid for the same 
rea-OTi. Two oMu-r attempts were made: 
the first was to stir up Ibn Ilobhid, of Oe^tral 
.Arabia, to attack Koweit, tlw second to Indte 
>Tub<irak’s nephews to tlie same end; with the 
laiiiire of these elTorts tlii; din-ct German attacks 
on Koweit came to a con elusion. They once 
ag:iiii li.-td reroiirsi- to Mu- Turks. They seem 
to have discovered an alternative terminus to 
the r.ulway in at Klior Abdullali, north Of. 
Koweit, and sent troops down to establish 
posts there, whicli n-maiiicd until the eve 
t lu war. 

Mr.ai)time commercial penetration was 

energetic Tlieliimof Wouckhaus was exceed* 
iiigly active and expondc'd all over the Qul^lllU 
onlines whieh eould not have been commercially-. 
profltalile. Various attempts were ma^ to 
acquire a pied a terre, and one almost succeeded. 
The Sheikh Of Hhatgah grwited a con cession ' 
to tlirec Arabs to work the red oxide, deposits Da 
the island of Abu Musa and tile Arabs trandeired 1 
it to the Wonckhaus firm. The Blml]^ mo- 
te-sted and with tiic assistance of the Btnlsh .' 
tile intruders were removed; the .Otaiim .1 
Pre.ss prote-sted, but the Oovemment confined.'', 
titeinsi-lves to a formal caveat. Another 
German agent sought to obtain an Irrigation' 
concession in tius Eanin. The 
America Company entered the Gulf trade wtm -j- 
a gn-at flourish of trumpets and a dlspli^ (Sd* .. 
onlatod to impress the Arabs. This was tlm';' 
position when three yean hefbre tim .War 
a Bcriona attempt was made to ^rrivi pt 




, 0|fr0Mn6nt between Oieat Britain, Gcnaan3> coiuiuen^ial inagnatos for his aggressive schemes. 
•M . Tiujeey which would regularise the Itiissia is out of consideriitloii. Gn'at Jtrituhi 
spatnob. It imvided that the tcimlitus ol and India havo no aggrossivo designs, nor any 
the B a gh da d Bailway w&a to be at the tene lojid hiingiT, in Asia Minor or in Beraia. Bat 
epauaBictal terminus, Basra. No extension neither tlie itritish Empire, nor the civilised 
oeyUBd Basra was to be made without the world, can 7 K)«si’)ly alford to see these lands 
aanetlon «f Great Britain. Turhi'y agreed to lull undi'r tlie doininiim of u great aggressive 
abandon her ^tcntlon to suzeraiuty over tlie niilitary power. At the same time their past 
Bahrein IslaitdStJfosfcat and ttie territory of the governments have so eompletely destioyea all 
Ctueial Ohlefs, and to evacuate tlio IVuinsnla tsisc!- of uuOiurity and vigorous national llle, 
of BlSatr, near Bahrein. Great Britain agreed i that iiiey am ineapiiblc of standing alone. To 
to xoeoguisfl tlto suzerainty of Turkey over; apply to them tlio doctrine of self-dctcrrnJna- 
KowelttOn the condition that Turkey did not ' tioii would he. to apply a standard in regard to 
Interfere In the internal affairs of tlic iiiielkii i wliieli f)ii- '> an* nruie of tlie factors necessary 
pi«nd tBCOgaised tltc British conventions wilhiior ile.t'Tiuiiiiitinn ; to use tJiat phrase for tho 
Hnbaiak. This agnsimcnt, and a euinplerm n -1 purjH)se>. oi a iiollow siiani would lie to throw 
taiy agreement with Germany, were understood! tlie^e eoiit>t-if‘s iuro a cuiidition of bankrupt 
to be ready for signature when the war broke ; eoulu-ion, SuTmi means inii-st he found of 
out. I maiiilaiiiiiig order and progivrs iintii a national 

l^m this brief survey it will he seen that j go\eriim"nl or adinmi.-tration can lie cvohTd, 
the question ol Asia Minor is iiisepaniluc Irnm ; and that nill he (he task of a generation. Thu 
the general question ol 4sia. Tlie writing''oJ Alii-s nill eithei lia\i; to estalilish Allied control 
her publicists, ayiart from the general trend ot oi to i''itiiist ei'Hidn of tlie Allied States, with 
her policy, show quite eli'iirly lliat in the evt*- the task nl inaint.iining law and onler and of 
of Germany the Baghdad jjailway was onl.' Ilnding tin* imiH'tii-. to progie-H, Tlie exact 
thesteppingstouc to the political ami eoininereiitl lorm nl this pniteetuui will linve to Iss dctcr- 
domloMlon of India. It u'as with tliis Iirihe inineil in the Conier'iicc.'i whieh will settle the* 
that Uie Kaiser secured tliu .sufiport oi Genuan 'lerui- oi peace. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN MESOPOTAMIA. 


Iii previous editions of the Indiaii Vent Book 
the operations In Me..ojMitainia ha\e Is-eii \ei', 
fully suiuinarised. They will lie found lot 
purposes of refetvnee dcsrrilK'd in tlie 
Book for 1017, (ip. 122 to Id:.’; (ogetln r with 
A summary of the rejiort oi the Me'.opotanu'in 
Cmcnmlssion in tlie Indian Year Book, I'.UV. 
pn. 133 to 137 ; oiicralions leailing to (In- e intiue 
ol Bl^dad, pi). 137 to 141, liiiter ii'tor.itnni- 
<are doscribea in a report wliieh wa-' pnhli.'.lMl 
fu Simla on Septcmls'r 27th, iOlS. irom Lieut.- 
i^netol Marsliall who u.«siuned tlie command 
of tho forces on the 18th .NroieinlH'r 1P17, eonse- 
iqtUmt on the 4 ’at.h fmm ehnP’ra of Lieiil.- 
ucneial Maude. Tliis de'tpateii euver:' t>i>etat ioii" 
jbom October 1st, 1017, to Slst .Mareli l!»is, 

5 luce When there lia.s been no major lighting 
n Mssopotamia. 

' Whilst this despatch de.nls witli matter.-' «i 
^eonqEiacativbly minor iin[inrtan(..t: they arc full 
rof Interest. Xu the course of it Lieut.•(■eiiei.it 
MaxshaJl mwarks tiuit at the coiiimeiifx-.uieiiL 
of tiw period covered by the uesfiateli the 
Mfiaupotaniiau force was opioscd ou the nortli, 
by !rar1cs who wore holding the hill noinad-^, 
Jeb^ Hamrln, while up the Tigris tliey wen- 
entbenched In front Qf Bnai and tlie left wing 
' was seeuted at Bamadl. At the Is-glunii g ot 
October it was decided to clear the Turks from 
tbe'ti^ bmik of riic Diola and occupy the Juiiel 
Bohultt a<3trtdo that river in order that the 
'coutrol of the canals mlglit be In our hands and 
the objectives were ^ued and a jiositioii 
the Blala gorge protecting the hcad- 
Iwarfcs'of the canals w*as seized and consolidated. 
[ wmlatthe operations icfornid to were in progress 
ijlte 18th Turkish Army Corps ou tho Timis 


^ a oottnter demonBttation against j 

oa fihat line and fan tfae middle of 


Oefolur ailxaneed a-, fur ns EI-Hubi'slat, eight 
piih-' iiiiiih ol '^juiiiirr.'i, Avliere they procec'ded 
III etiiii'iicli (heiii-'che-'. They were driwn 
al>o\e ihi-i jiii.'ttioci helon' they luid time to 
(-oiiv(i|i(|:il<> ihi ir eiitienehmi 111 and pusliing 
lapidli tniwaul oiirfi we oii-iipied Tekrit whence 
the 'link' lied ill di-'iirder losing 2,000 meu 
nhil.sl a i-oii'.ideriihle l•nuty h-ll into our hands. 

'ruvard.' tlie end of Noveuih' r it was di-cidcd 
to .iltuek tli;it pail, nl llie L3tli Army Clorps 
M'l-.ieli wM-. heldiiig the Liiila Biver above, 
Mjinsiiiiva, the iwi^es over th-j .IcIk-I Hainrin 
•iiid k.ira Tepe. ThC'e oTK-ratioris tvere sue- 
eo''.sHil .11 d on tlie h;li l»ceeiiilH'r tlie troops 
iveji! Miihdrawii trom Hie forward areas but 
the Siihaltiitmi and Al-ii Z-iiubil passes Were 
held iiud a bildge-head c.-tablished at Kizil 
JinlMl Midi a view to furtiier aetiou in the future. 
On tlie !)!li I>eeeiiilier KliaiiiKin was oceujpied 
am. Hie eiiiiiiiiniii-'afioiis in ihat urea improved. 
On the Ihiplirafe^ Jbimaili had bcnii captured 
ill SeplemU'r and in Febriuiry it was decid^ 
to eapliui: Bit and its garrison. Hit was 
<H-eupied on the Otli Starch and Salaliiya on 
Hic lOlh. Hu' Turks n'tre.-itingtoKlian Baghdadi. ^ 
II, w’li' deeided to drive the enemy as far aa 
]ius''ilile Irom IhL and to inflict all posslbla 
damage on hiiu. The enemy force was com- 
pleU’ly surroiKidrd with tho loss of the corn* 
maud'er and Iho staff of tlic 50th Turkish 
Bivision : the eominander of Ann, two regimental 
eomin.<uiders, 213 oilicers and 5,122 other tanks 
inclusive of Germans. The development of eveata 
ill Cciitial Asia coiisequeut upon tho German alIl-> 
aiicc with the Hussion Bolshcvflc Govemment 
caused the diatrlbutlou of a large proportion of 
the Meso|Hitatni.'ui force into Persia and Gentisd 
Asia: and the victories of General AUenbyln FMegi 
tine flualiy broke the Turldsli mUitary power. 



Map of Mesopotamia. 
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THE PERSIAN GULF. 


'The sltuatioii in the Pereian Gulf, wliicb is 

preaent the comer etone of the Inuian frontier 
'.fflwlem, is one of bathing Inde^niticnefts. 
Our flnt appearances in these waters was in 
eonnectlon with tlic lung st niggle for supremacy 
With the Portuguese, the French and t he Dutcli, 
■who had established trading slatiuns there. 
.'' Wnb the capture and destruction ot the great 
, entrepot which tbe Portuguese tiad established 
at Ormiiz, and the supersession of the land 
foate by the sea route, coupled with the ap> 
ipearance ot anarchy in the interior, the iinitort- 
anoe ot the Gulf declined. The Indian Go- 
vatammt remained there priniarilj to preserve 
the peace, and this task it has since stioecssfully 
pCTtormed. Piracy, whicli was as dcstiiicnve 
as the ravages of tlie liarhary corsairs, was 
Btammd out, the Trucial Chiefs who ucciip> 
tbe Pirate Coast wore gradually brouglit intti 
close relations with tiio Jliitish Govornmeiit, 
and the vessels ot the Royal Navy liaw sdk.o 
kept watch and ward in the Gulf, whil't out 
Oonsuls have regulated the ext omul aitairs ot 
the Arab miers on the Arabian Coast. 

A Policy of Abnegation. 

In return tor these services Groal i‘rlttiin has 
claimed no seiflsh advantages. 'I'lio wiifois ol 
the Golf arc as free to the iiiivigiiUon of other 
flags as to the Kud Ensign. Tho oiilv totri- 
torlal possession Is the tiny station of ha-sKlu. 
Point after point hH.s at one time nr anol tier 
been occuplra by Britii-h troops. Miiliniuin''rali 
and tbe lower valley ot tiie Karuii valioy won' 
occupied durhig the war with I’ersian in 1 S.j 7. 
Boshlre was long held in the sumo conm-etiun, 
and still bears marks of our regime in the one 
tolerable road. The Island of KlLsrak wu' 
occupied from 1838 to 184::. and ainiin in 1857. 
We bad a mihtary station at Kais during llio 
Plnte wars, and a uiilitary and naval stuiion 
at Klflbm from 1830 to 1879. Jask was oocu- 
^ed as a cable station, but subsoquontly ro- 
tamed to Persia. The only survey^ of the 
waten are British ; the only cables are liiiU^h , 
the few navigation marks are niuiidaiiioJ h\ tbe 
British India Company, ami two stoaniship 
jMrvices, a fast mail servK’o and a blow trading 
•ervlee, are ren by the same corporation. 
' Apart from these direct acts, Great liritniu 
liugbt at any time have seised tho whole Aru- 
' Mu Coast and the Persian shore. Itiit in 
,'9Utnilt of a resolute soJf-deuylng ordinance 
< Rie has kept the peace and demanded no re- 
"ItWd. 

J ^ European Intrusions. 

1:' Lett to herself. Great Brit^ would desire 
<Aher policy. But the affairs of the Fersiau 
; 0alt have pas^ into the region of iuturnatiunal 
, .lattes, and the past quarter ot a century has 
'witnessed successive efforts to turn tbe BrlUsb 
' IhipritiTtn Basing her interference on a treaty 
Jirtiioh Mves her equal rigiits with Great Bri* 
>'.4liln, Kauee attempted to acquire a coaling 
>M|itlan at Jlssa, near Maskat, and subsequently 
?HMlkncted BriuM efforts to stamp out the 
tmde, and the anns traffic, which was 
weapons of precision to tbe tdbos 
IfOk , WT iHbrth-Wertem Frontier. Turkw, 
on her own volttipii, ox as the 


awnt courier of Germany, threatened the terri¬ 
tory of tbe Sheikh of Bahrein, who U 
I in special relations with us, and ot the 
I Sheikh ol Koweit, who owns the only harbour 
! which would make a Gull terminus of the 
Itaghdad Railway. Ferbia, stirred from Tehe¬ 
ran, when Rusbian iufluenec at the court of 
the Shall in Sliah was supreme, established s 
foriigii Customs service in the Gulf, and pressed 
our good friend, the Sheikh of AiuhHmmerab.|h 
>{ii.‘-si' and Germany sent heavUy-subsidlsito^ 
merehant sliips 111 I 0 the Gulf, in order to estW^ 
liiial) trading rigiits, and posted Consuls, where 
liicre ” IS neither trade nor legitimate interest, 
'i'hc collapse of authority in Persia haa 
laised, in an acute form, tlie whole future of 
the PiTsbin .^liorc; anil in the present stage of 
till- War it is impos-iblc to say what stable 
uiitliority can be •‘stabli^>hcd in these waters. 

The Gulf and the Empire. 

With tlicnp attacks there has come a closer 
appreciation ot the bearing ol the Pepdan 
Gulf on tlic defence of the Indian Empire. 
Tlie strategic importance of these water-t has 
ii(>en laid down by a writer of unchallenged 
autiiority and unbiassed mind. W^riting in 
tlie Salianai Jirriew, .Admiral Mahan baid,'* Con¬ 
cession in tiie rei-hlaii Gulf, whether by formal 
arrangpincnl (with other Powers^%i)t by neg¬ 
lect of the local commercial interests whim 
now i.mlerlie political and military control, 
will Imperil Uri‘iit Britain’s naval situation 
n the i'arther East, her political position in 
India, her comiiicrcial interests in both, and 
tlie Imperial tic between herself and Austra- 
ia-'ia." Fullowihg this, successive British Go¬ 
vernments have made declarations of policy ■ 
wliicii arc satisfactory, as far as words can go. 
Speaking in tlie House of Lords on Mi^ fl, 
190.1, Lord Lansduwnc, then Secretary of Stats .. 
for I’oroign affairs, said “Wo (i,e., Hls Mi^ . 
Je-ty's Government) sliould regard the esta* '< 
hli.«jiiuent of n naval base or of a forUfl^ port ‘ 
in tl. ‘ I’ersiiin Gulf by any other Power os a ' 
very grave meiiacc to British Interests wblob 
we should ecitamly resist with all tbe wtBana - 
at our disposal ” This declaration ot poUoy 
lias, since lieen eiidorsial by blr Edward Grey, 
But the question which arises la whether, m - 
view of the intrusion of foreign Powers with 
aggressive designs, and the changing oondlr ■ 
tions on the littoral, the purely ne¬ 
gative policy which has hitherto satisfleq Great 
tiiitain will sutBce. It is a hard fact but a tone' 
one, tliat if British authority dtsappented 
to'inonow, it would leave no other rew than 
the .Abadan oil refinery; a few consular build¬ 
ings and the tradition of justice and take 
dealing. That is a question wMch can best 
be coiiridered after a brief survey of -Uw. 
various jurisdictions wbicb are estiiblid^ la 
tho Gulf. 

Maskat. ^ 

Haakat, which Is reached In abojol fiorty> 
eight hours from Karachi, Isyonteide thb Psnbui 
Gulf proper. It lies three bundred miles ioatb 
ot Cape Mttsaodlm, which la the real ewtpMwie 
to tbe Gulf, but its ^iatnral .afaMugtb 
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lito torloat snsUge combine to make it inaepar* 

. able from the pimtlea of tbe GnU, erith whlcb it 
faas^alwaTa bean intimately associated. 

< The approach t# Maskat is dramatic. The 
niall iteamer gentiy feels her way along a coast 
more black and forbidding even tlian tbe iron- 
bound littoral of tbe Gulf of Suez, which is 
BO to the eastward passenger. Sud¬ 

denly there appear on the coast the white 
bonses of tbe trading settlement of Mattra, 

* which lies to the north of Maskat. Then with 
a sharp turn tbe bow of the steamer passes 
(ondra a gaunt rock painted with the names 
of the warships which have visited Maskat for | 
half a century, and enters the landlocked liar- 
bour. Twin fortresses erected by tlic Portu¬ 
guese command the helglits wlilch overlook 
the town ; the town itself clusters on the shore 
and climbs the high ground behhid it, and it- 
B^ is shut off from tlie Arabian desert by a 
Btout wall on the landward side. Formerly i 
Maskat was part of a domain which embraced 
Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm and Larak, 
with Bundle Abbas on the Persian shore. Zan- 
Eibar was separated from it by agreement, and , 
the Persians succeeded in establb^hing their I 
authority over the possessions on the eastern ; 
shore. j 

The relations between Britain and Maskat i 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspicits that the sc]taru- { 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Bbolkb accepted a British subsidy 
In return tor the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1802 scaled his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
ctode any part of his territory without our con-1 
sent. Foreign intrigues with Maskat did not 
commence until 1804, when tlic French, in ' 
pursuit of the pin-pricking policy through, 
which they were avenging Egypt, and perhaph 1 
to assist llUBsia, establisliod a consulate there. 
The Budtan was induced to cede to Frut.ce a 
o^lng station at Jlssa, bat ttiis w.as siicb a 
clear violation of the Treaty of 1892 that it , 
could not nmke good, and France had to ac-1 
oopt tbe iioor alternative of a leased depot. { 
A more serious dispute arose ov(t the use of | 
the French flag to cover the slave trade, hiative 1 
ozaft would secure the protcctiou of the Freuch 
flag by registering at Jibiitii, and then defy 
the Smtan of Maskat,^ and they were enabled 
' to traflic in slaves with impmiity, inasmuch 
as there was rarely a French warMiip in the 
neighbourhood to search them. In April 1003 
the toouble came to a head, and the Freuch 
Wag nhin infemet was sent to Maskat to demand 
the rdease of dliows which iuul been arrested 
for a flagrant breach of the quarantine rules. 

. This emphasisod the necessity of a pi'rraanent 
BBttlemeni^ and tlie question was referred to 
the Hague Ttibunal. and a working compromise 
ananged. It was adjudged by tbe Hague tribu¬ 
nal in 1906 that “alter January 2, 1892, 
France was not entitled to authorise vessels 
belongtog to subjects of H. U. the Sultan of 
Maskat to fly the French flag," except on condl- 
thm IMt thnr “ owners or fltters-out had estab- 
1lahe± or stould establish, that they had been 
Qcmsldeied and treated by France as her proteges 
betora tbe year 1863.'^ though “owners of 
flbows who Dotom 1802 had been autborised 


by France to fly the French flag retained this 
authorisation as long os France renewed It to ' 
the grantee." Tbe canclosion of the entente with 
France put an end to these pinpricks, but one 
important issue roniaincd outstanding until 1914, 
France claimed under the Anglo-French Treaty 
of 1862 freedom of trade with Maskat. There 
was carried on for years a lucrative arms traflio 
with the Gulf, rifles and ammunition being 
siiipped from Europe to Maskat, and 
thence distributed all over tbe iittoiai and 
even to tlic North-West Frontier of Indio. 
The extent of this evil compelled the British 
Government to intervene, and elaborate ar¬ 
rangements were made to check tbe traffic 
arrus ing the dhows carrying arms and by h^ 
Tying the gunrunners ashore. In effect, tHb 
British warsliips had to witness the dumplug 
of rai ons on the shore at Maskat, see them 
loudcil into dhows, and trust to their own 
vigilance to arrest tlieso consignments on 
the liigh seas. Frompted by the ^lonlid 
l*arty, the French Government refused to 
yield one jot of their treaty rights, in the hope 
that Great Britain would buy them out by 
surrenders at Gambia. Tbe difficulty was 
largely ovi'rcomc by the chtabllsliment of a 
bonded wareliuiisc for arms at Maskat, where 
all consigniiieiits have to be deposit*^, and 
whence they are only issued under certifleates 
of destination; and by an agreement negotiated 
in 1914 tile French Government recognised the 
now Arms Traflic Jtegulations and abandoned f 
tile privileues and immunities secured to them 
by Treaty. Compensation was paid fritiBh 

(iov( rnmeiit to tliosc Frcncli mertmants whose 
stocks were rendered valueless by the B.^aia- 
tions. 

In 1873 jurisdiction was given to the Vice- 
Admiralty Court at Aden and the oonsuto 
within the doiiuiiiniis of Zanzibar, Maskat, and 
.Madagascar for the more cffiiotual supprc^ooi 
Ilf Gu- slave trad(‘ on tlie East Coast of Afrioa. , 
By an Order-iu-Coiineil wJiich came Into fotxoe* 
on August 1, 1914, the Act had been extended' 
so as to emiiprise thi' Court established by the 
Fcrsiaii Ooa-.t and Islands Oidcr-ln-Coimolh 
H)U7. Thus the Consuls-Ckmorai torFarsand ' 
the loa»t^ and islands of the Ferslan Gulf wlu 
1 h> aide to enforce tile suppression of tile slave 
trade iu that iiclghbouriiood which was agreed- 
to In* desirable in a treaty made tiritil the Feislao 
Government so long ago as 1882. 

The Sultans have been in a difficult position 
for a good many )vara. Tliey hold their capi¬ 
tal of .Maskat. the adjacent town of Matia, me 
or two other eoost towns, and certain points In 
the interior, but as they possess few troops they 
ilnd tliemselvcs unable to control the roving 
Beduin who wander at udil over most df the 
State. When the Bi'duin wanted mmey they 
wen' wont to ride down to Matxa, tile oentre 
of the date trade, and tiireaten to sack tile town. 
The late Sultan, who died in 1913, was geneiiffiy 
oompcllcdto bribe tiicm to go away. The 
rising which began in 1913 was a more serious 
affair. A Pretender, Sheikh Abdullah, seiaed , 
the inland town of Semail, which staiM in a 
spadous fertile valley where are grown ^aost of 
w dates for which Maskat Is famous. Gnat 
Britain has special Interests at M^aAsbs^ 
upon various documents, tile chief of which Is 
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f otte dmtted ta 1891>2. The iati* Sultan as>kod 
nfe to Protect him against the Pretender. We 
sfttdnre ^nld protect his capital and ooabt, 
hut could not send an expedition Into tlte In* 
tezior «giUnat the elusive Iteduin. We sent 
bdbui troops to Maskat, and they have tK>eu 
' there ever rIucc-, 

Major L. B, H. Haworth. 
itpenc^SMft/eoM, Vacant. 

Tbe PIrbte Coast. 

Taming Cape Muaandim and entering the 
Ottlt Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, con- 
.^trolled by the • six Trucial Cliicfs. Tiic ill* 

» me of this territory lias now ceased to have 
y meaning, but in the eaily days it had a 
very raU relation to the actual roniiitioiis. 
The pirates were the boldest of t heir kind, and 
they did not hesitate to attack on occu.-^ion. 
and not always without sncoo.ss, Mic Ci>in|i!iiiy V 
ships of war. Large expeditions were littc'i 
out to break their poaer, with such success 
that since 1820 no consideniblc punitive 
measures have been necessary, 'Die Tnicial 
Cbieb are bound to Great Britain liy a series 
of engagements, beginning viitti iSm) and end- 
lu wl^ the perpetual treaty of Ib.'i!! by wliicli 
^my bound themselves to avoid all liustilitics 
at sea, and the subsequent tn-aty of 187.! by 
which they undertook to profiihiL nltog<>ilii-i 
the traffic in slaves. The, relations oi ttic I'rii- 
eial CliletB are controlled b> the Briti'h Bcm- 
dent at Bushlra, wbn visits the Piraic (oaM 
every yeaa.^.. a tour of iiispi ction. riic Gcnxan 
attempt to obtain a conce!-^iol. from tiic sjicikii 
of Sbargarb has been uicntioncij. \ more 
Miious question arose in 1012 wlu'ii a lit’iilmg 
pjurty from H. &1. S. Fox, scaiclung lor contia* 
band anns at Uebai, was final at iiy the icsi- 
dmt Arabs and fiv'e men killed and nine wound¬ 
ed. Tto Sheikh made amide airiemls to the 
Biitish Besideiit, and submitted to a bii>? 

' There was at first the suspicion t hat tln< ntn-uit 
'OWSe from the spread of pan-Islamisiu on tin: 
CpMt, studiously fostered fruni (Constantmo|dc. 

■ and that It Indicated a wnakeiiing respect fur 
Bzltiah authority. But fuller enquiries tended 
to abow that it arose from an unfortiiriate 
'toHes of misunderstanding-:, 'i'lic commci- 
importance of tlie Pirate Cunct is iiicrcasing 
.'tfifrougb the rise of llebai. Koniierlv Idnsalt 
.vnu the entrepot tor this trade, l>ut the cx.*!!- 
of the Belgian Customs officials in tin 
employ of Persia has driven this traffic fiom 
iM^ab to Dcbal. The Trucial Chads arc— 
'%w, Abu Xhabee, Sharuali, Ajman, Um-ui- 
wWain apd Has-el-Kheyma. 

Bahrein. 

I of (he Pirate Coast lies the little Archi 
j^'wbicb tomlB the cliiefrhip of the Sheikh 
Of tills group of islands only thos< 
•nd Maitarak are of any size, but 
Importance is out of all proportion to 
Ir extent. This is the great centre of the 
prail fishery, which, in a good year may 
ti|i worth half a million pounds sterlhig. The 
JtoChorage Is wretched, and at certain states of 
ftot tUe ships have to Ue four miles from the 
.'l^re, wliich is not even approachable by boats, 
iitd passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
'lUgsded in on tbe donkeys for wliicb Bahrein 
ffitoODB, But this notwithstanding tbe tthde 


of the port is valued at over, a miUion and-A' 
quarter sterling, and the onstoms reves^m»' 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds,.. 
.makes the Slieikb the richest ruler In Uie Ohll 

Bahrein has passed theougb more tbaA' 
usually chequered experiences. Not tbe least 
formidable of these are the efiorto of the .Tttr|| - 
to threaten its hidcpcnUetice. These tooK" 
definite fofln in tlie third quarter of tlie test 
cciitiiry, when Midhat Paslw. Vail of Basrd, 
occupied the promoutory of £1 Rater, as well ai 
£1 Kaiif, over against Bahrein, and converted 
£1 liasa into a district. The war with -BuiHia 
put an end to these designs, but tiiey wmw 
I revived and rhe Turks at El Rater wore a 
I iii.-iiiici- to TUiiriiii Until the war diverted 
i I iirki'li ai-tiviii'-x. The mu-ikb by the treaty 
lot 18(!1, entered uito special engagement 

- with the Jiiitish Government, by wlwm bis 
li'.'lits uie guaranteed. 

III the neighlioiirhnod of Bahrein Is the vast 
hiiiviiig ground which has hitherto baflied 
iicli!eo|og4ht.s'. 'J'lic generally accepted theory 
I- tli.ii thev are r<*lic.s of tlte Phcenlcians, who 
' an- known to Imvi- tradeil in these waters. 

Politicul Agent. <i. A. G. Miingavin. 

Koweit. 

j In the north-west comer of the Gull fics the 
port which lioa made more stir than any place 
oi similar size in the world. The importance 
-of Koufit lies solely in the fact that it Is thaw 
xnc iHissililc (iulf teniihius of the Baghdad 
' liiulwuy. iliin is no new discovery, for when 
t!ie Eupiirtitrs \alley Hallway was under dls- 
I GcinTal tiicsney selected it under tbe 

.ilti-ijiativc name of flic Grane—so called bom 
Inc ri-i'iul)l:incc of tliu formation of the Bay to 
.1 of |ioi-iis--as the sea tcntiiiius of tbeltive. 
Ni.wluic i‘l-o would Koweit be called a good 
or a t;roinismg fiort. 'J lie Bay is 20 mllea deep 
.iu-i :> mil<*s imiad, but .so shallow tiiat heavy ex* 
pf'iise would liave to be incurred to render It 
•uitalili* for modern ocean-going steamets. It 
IS sln-Hcreii from all Imt Ihc westerly- winds, 
rind tin- clean thriving town Is peopled by some 
20 , 00(1 iiilialiitanis, chiefly dependent on the 
: -oju, for the raaiiners of KoWeit are noted for 
] tln-ir liuldne.^s and hardiliood. 

Tiic poliinal dtatns of Koweit would balBe - 
tile iiigcniiitv of tlie intcniational Jurist to 
find a 'leiinition. Nomiiiaily the Sheikh owns 

- illi'giaiice to the Sultan of Turkey, from whom 
he lias accepted .< lioiiorary title of Kaiina,lfe.ni^ 
or l.ocai Governor lit practice, he has olwayfi 

{ hoL-ii independent. In 1898, tiie Turks atteiAi^ 
j *d to eunvert their nominal sovereignty into. 

I comi'thing more actual; but the Sheikh MuEmi* <' 
I rak approached the British Oovemment and 
i placed his inf crests under their special fftth ^ 
j lection. Wlien, liowever, the Geiman snyv.,? 
j veyors oamiarked Koweit fir the terminus ot.-. 
-their line, the iiosition of tbe Sheikh was.-lll--. 
lirectly attacked. To the north of Knwrtt - 
there is a deep indentation in tbe lowiyitig ahcnw'td 
chiefly occupied by the swampy tslmtd of ' 
Bubyan. Here a long narrow channel mnd to '' 
tJmm Kliasa, the Khor Abdulla. It Is Boane*.-. 
times iieid to be an* alternative to Kowett.ia.^.,''. 
Gulf Terminus, and with a vieW to eatliHUikhu-'.' 
it, the Turks havs established mlfltory 
rmm Khasa and on Bubyan Island. 
ened by domestie feuds, raids by •«a:- 'sind' ';s 
attack by hmd Muhanlc, wnb g 
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tweUBff, bu fanded off all assaulta on hts fosl- 
tiooj and with realisation of tlie fact*tliat Basm 
VOfb In* any drcamstauoes, be the commercial 
temmns of the Baghdad Railway, the impor* 
rfatoaa of Kowdt has tended to recede. 

< "Pttkktial- Agent, Captain P. Q. Loch. 

Mubammerah. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Bbat^l'AraD lie the territories of a Sheikh 
who stands to the Persian Government in much 
dm same relation as does ' the Sheikh of 
Kowdtkto the Government of Turkey—Sheikh 
WhanJ of Muhamiuerah. NominaO\ he is 
to Teheran, on whoso bctiolf he eo- 
vems his territories ns Governor; it? practice 
he la mote like a semi-independent vassal. In 
personal oharacterlstics, too, Stieikh Khazzai 
BBS much in common with Mubarak , he has 
proved that he possesses many of the qualities 
of ao administrator, and lias resisted Persian 
eoeioachmentB on his authority in alt directions 
save one—despite bis stronn antipathy to tlie 

E ite of a centralised govcniinent, the Per 
B have Instdled an officer of their BelRinti 
‘thistomB service at Muhammerah. The town, 

’ favourably situated near the moutli of the 
Kanu River, has grown in importance since 
thtytpening of the Kanm River route to trade 
thrangb the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch Itro- 
tben. This route providos the shortest (las- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tai>leland, and 
already competes with the older .route by way 
of Bnabite and Bhiraz. Tins importance has 
grown since Ute Anglo-Pcrslon Oil Compaii> 
eatabHabed refineries at Muhammerah (or tin 
oil which they win in the rich fields wiiicli tlie> 
have tapped near Abwaz. its importance will 
be still rartber accentuated. If tlie scheme for i, 
lailway to Khoiremabad by way of Dizful 
natniea. A concession for a rood by tliis rout.^ 
boa long been held by a Britisli Company, anu 
oorveya (or a railway are being made. Tlien 
Is a tadt asstiraiice from tbc Persian Govein- 
ment tlmt if a practicable scheme is put forward, 
tlwy will tocilltate the work. Such a hue, 
<4BaniBg the projected branch from Teheran 10 
sriMtititilMn, would intercept the trade of Central 
Baista and make Muhammerah the princl- 
. sal outlet (Dr the commerce of the eoniitr} 
Bteilrik is believed to have formed an 

aaoiriUBt working understanding with his 
br^hay ohlef across the water, and as the head 
*ot tba. great Kaab tribe be is no mean power 
la aivi^Wiwtein Persu. 

> WSdg] ComtU at Ahmz, E. G. B. Peel. 

' tfadud fin Arabietan (A/ubamineraA), Asstt. 

. llUgeaD C. H. Lincoln. 

! ■ -'fie, 

Basra- 

>jb ;ajBii8e Basra and Turkish 4rahi8tao can 
'; M said to come within the scope of the 
of India, yet they are so Indissolubly 
with the politics oi tbe Gulf tluit 
. be considered in relation thereto. 

. tbe Inevltalde sea terminus of the 
Railway. It stands on tbe Bhatt-el- 
atMty AdijM from Its.mouth, favourably 
' \Jp feodva tbe whole water^bome trade 
abd Bux^tsa Rivers. This Is 
altitoBgb TMrfciah obs* 



trucuon has closed the Sophrates to navigatknu 
as well as the Tigris above Baghdad—between 
Basra and Baghdad there were two services of 
river steamers, one controlled by Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers and the other by a Tivklsh Company. 
The local traffic is valuable, fbr the ticlmesa 
of the date groves on either side of the ■dj hat fc. 
cl-Arab is indescribable, there is a consranable 
cntrcijot trafllc, whilst Basra Is the port of 
entry (or Baghdad and (Dr the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route via Kerman- 
shall and llamadim. When the Baghdad 
Itoilway is open, Basra must absorb the whole 
t ra-le of the eastern zone, that is the trade which 
UiJtlB HU eas er outlet on the east than at Alex- 
andretton nn the Mediterranean, That is 
witliout takinir account of the poBsibilttieB of 
the iriigatiot schenie prepared by BIr WiUfam 
^viiicocks, vimch should revive the glories of 
incicrit Alesopotamia, and make A rahlg fa n 
another Egypt. Even now ocean-going steam¬ 
er- trade rcgiilurly with Biuira and load grain 
111 bulk fFotii Its wharves. The one obstacle 
to the development of Lhe port is the bar at tbe 
entrance to the Shatt-cl-Arab, where there are 
no more than ten feci or wfitcr at low tide, and 
where sti-ani<‘ra drawing more tlian sixteen to 
cight.pen feet liavc, even at high tide, to dis- 
cliargc part of their cargoes into lighters before 
making the river The cost of dred g in g the 
bar jvuuld mxl be large, and that done a first 
class pori is aimo.^t ready made at Basra. No- 
Tiling can prevent if trom becoming th** noit Of 
the Middle i£a«t, and it over the Baghdad " 
Kailway is extended to the Gulf It will be for 
political not for commercial reasons. 

P Ketidi nt and H. M. Consul-General for 
Tuiki.-li Arabia (Baghdad), vacant. 

Itfsidencii SurgeoA and Assistant to the 
Re ident, vacant. 

British Consul, vacant. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents, fewer points of 
permanent interest, i'be importance of Bn- 
shire i.-< administrative rather than commetoiaL 
it is the li adquarters of Persian authority, the 
residince of tlie Uritisii Uesideiit, and tbe cen¬ 
tre of many foreign consu's. It is ahu) the main 
entrepot (or the trade o< Bhiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan But the aaohoruie is 
wretched and dangerous, tlie toad to ^ I ra a 
passe.-! over the notorious kotals which preulude 
the idea of rail connection, and If ever a railway 
10 the central tableland Is opened, the commer¬ 
cial value of Dushire will dwindle to insigol- 
Qcniice. Furtlier south lies Linjah, repined 
to be tile prettiest port ou tbe Persian coast, " 
but it« trade is being diverted to Debai on tito 
Finite <;onst. In the narrow ebaane) which 
forms tbe eiitnm<'e to the Gu!f from tbc Atm- ' 
bian Bca is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Eermail 
and Yezd. IL Ls of stiU more importance as • ' 
possible naval base. To the west of tbe town 
between the Island of KIshm sod tbe 
lie the Clarence Straits wbldi narrow anti) they 
are less than three mifce in width, and yet "o tk 
tola abundance of water. Here, aecottUnffw" 
sound naval opinion, there la tbe poodbiitty of 
j;rcatinga naval base which would eotnnu^ the ' 

’ ^ i' ^ 
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Baodar Alsbas. 
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iyaft. The great obstacle is the climate, wbicti Is 
Oae of the wont in the world. On the opposite 
'•ebOie, ander tlie shadow of Cape Musandlm, 
lies another sheltered deep-water ancliorage, 

S binstone’s Inlet, where the climate con* 
ODS are equally vile. Hut between these 
.two mints there Ls the {wssibility of conimlling 
thf Oulf just as Gibraltar controls tlie Medi¬ 
terranean. For many years liundcr Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
jiible warm water iiort for w'hicli Eussia was 
seeking. Mow it has reappeared in connection 
with the Trans-Persiun nidway. It is under-j 
stood that the llritisli Admiralty insist on that 
line meeti’'g the sea at Bunder Abbas, where it 
would enter the Biitisli zone, and whence, 
along the Coast of Mckran, it would be com- 
manoed from tiic sea. The Eussian cou- 
eeasionaires wish the line to strike the sea much 
turttier cast cither at the actual British frou 
lUer, Gwettur, or at Chahbur, where there arc 
believed to be the makings of a deep-water 
port. So far the project has nut p<asspd beyond 
the stage of ncadeiriic discussion. (q. v. 
FtaJlways to India). On tiic Mekran 
coast, there is the cable station of Jtisk, 
and the possible port of Chuhbar. The 
British Government temporarily occupied 
Buehireln 1U1& In circumstances narrated in 
Penia (q. v.) 

PoHticat Eeslihut in tho Persian OuH, 
Vacant, appointment held in alwyatnv. 
Deputf/ PtMtenl llesUetU, J. if. H. Bill 

Bendencp Surgeon at liushire. Major J. 
McPherson. 

Conmil at Bunder Abbas and Assietani to Hit 
BesiderU, W. E llowsun. 

Summary. 

From tills brief summary of the conditions 
Tn tbe Persian Gulf, i1> will be st-cn that the 
Britlsli position is a nebulous one. ^Vc have 
stamped out piroi'y, wc have kept the pinec, 
we have sought no exclusive privileges, the 
commerce of Uiesc waters is fzccly open to the 
ships of all nations. But thi> policy is in tlie 
main negative rather tlian positive; it is so 
' bUTon of dellniti' territorial aeliicvements lli.at 
it Is singiilariy oitcu to attack; it liepeiids foi 
,'lts permanent succes.s on the maintenance of 
. the status quo in a part of the world where e.on- 
tUtions arc fast clianging nor was it in any 
'■ wav regularised by the Anglo-luissian agree- 
■’ment. On the coutraiy, by that instrument 
the British zone stopped short at Blinder Abhas, 
the British sphere- being restricted to the east 
- of a line drawn from the Afghan froiitier to 
Gaslk, Birjand, Kerman and Bunder Abbas. 
All Peisla lictweeD this line and the dpliinitntion 
Ot the Eussion zone by a line from Kasr-i- 
Shiria, Ispahan, Yezd, and Kakh, to the junc¬ 
tion of the Persian Afghan, and Eussian fron- 
tleia—4hat is to say the wliolc of the Persian 
Gull littoial—is in the neutral zone. The 


I3t 

Agreement made no mention of the Penisii ' 
Golf, but with the Convention a letter was 
published from Sir Edward Grey to the British 
Ambaswador at Petiogard announcing that 
the Persian Gulf lay outside its scope, but 
ttiat the Russian Government had stated during 
the negotiations that it did not deny the speciu 
interests of Great Britoin in the Gulf and it was 
intimated that Great Britain reasserted them. 

At the present time, of course, the politics of 
the Persian Gulf and of TurkiMi Arabistan ate 
in a state of uncertainty owing to the war. 
Before the war broke out, active negotiatione 
wi-ro coiiducted between the British, the Turkish 
and the German Governments mtb a view 
to the rogularisation of the whole situation. 
On more i-haii one occasion It was announced 
that they were on the verge of completion. 
Tlie outline of tlicse negotiations waa 
tliat the Baghdad railway should proceed as 
far as Basra as a purely Gcrman-Turklsb entcr« 
prise, but that it should not proceed beyond 
Basra without the approval of the British Gov- 
eminent. Great Britain waa to receive two 
iliri'Ktors on the Board to guard agidnst differ¬ 
entiation of rates. The Shtiikh of Koweit waa 
I to rccoguis'' the suzerainty of Turkey, but he 
I was not to be interfered with, and Tnik^ waa 
to aecept the treaty of 1899. The Turkish post 
at l-'.l KatiT, opposite to Bahrclb was to 
witlidrawn. 

.Viltlic‘-e euii.-uli'iniiou!- an' now In 
Pdt. Thin' !■. no Twiki'-h Empire; ana even 
thr pioMiiei- oi licrmanj which we raih d Turkey 
i- now aiixion- to Im nk away irom that connec¬ 
tion v'iilioiit iiiy power to by itseli. The 
i’l l-jail Goviintiiiiii ha»- dhapjaand in all 
-.Ml naiiii-. Tlnrr an- pn.-irvid at Tiheian 
all the lorin- and biinulai-ra oi govrnimeht$ 
init il hii' iiiiihii i>owi r nor authority. It Was 
iiiMli' iiii Jfieliial 1(1 proiiet thi' country against 
till loxiiit: liaiid- ot titiin.im- and ecallj’waga 
who i.M.igi d It ill till I arly days of the war; 
or-ii I h.id to hi- rwiond lint by the Eiiseians 
iiml till Briti-h; 'viitji it i-xists now it is only 
thioiit:h thr I'll M nee oi Tiriti-h and Indian 
-'ihh- I A -o<iii a- itie threat of a Getiuano- 
TujK in\a-ii)ii oi I'er.-ia In eanie serious alter 
till' military (olIap>e oi ItUo^ia, Gnat Britobi 
liad to iiitdi rl.il>'e the niilifajy protection of 
i’er.-ia. ill thi opinion oi all competent to 
jndp Pi !■'i.i ri iiiiiri <1 vi ar- oi carelul guidance 
hi lore sill’ eaii |io-i-il>I> be coin)Htent to stand 
aliiiie ; it- pa-'i - llie nit ol man to conceive 
l■llll'r;;• nee ol an ('ixfon d i^tate from the coufu- 
-ion 111 Tniki y. Minntime larcc Britl^h annlea 
Ikmi- -iahli-lii d ordi-r in Misopotamia and 
jcMe v.otl.v .mpnnedronditiom.in tliatprovince. 
One ol tl'e most dillieult questions which wUl 
come ill-lore ilu- Pi-aei- Conferencp wiU bo tlie 
estiiblisliirn nil of governments which ensure 
ordi r in Turkey and Pt-r-iia and with the future 
ol tliose cunntries conditions on the BerelHt 
Gulf aru intimately associated. 


PERSU. 


- Thh concentration of public attention on the 
GuU has been allowed to obscure the 
'Mmtier Importance of Seistan. Yet It has 
been a setfcras preoccupation with the Govem- 
. atlit of Isdla. , Seiatan lies midway nmtb and 

h'-' r 


south between the point where the ftontiaw 
of Russia, Persia oud Afghanlstui meet at 
Zulflkar and that where the frontieta ot Peiaia 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the cmen 
aea at Gwattur. It matebea on tta “wot 
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Iwrder #}tb Atthanlatan and with Baluchistan, 
K Gonunanda ifie valley of the Helmaod, and 
irtth it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its Immense resources as a wheai'pruduclug 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule It oifrrs to an axcresBivr 
rival, an admirable strategic base tor future 
rotary operations; it is also midway athwan ; 
the tra^ of ibe ^lortest line which could be ; 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Hallway i 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the' 
Une from Ashabad to Slcshcd were built, the t 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would; 
be strong. Wliilst the gase of the Itritisli was | 
ooncenttated on the Nortli-M'est rmiitier, and I 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar | 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, j 
there can be little doiibt that Kussiau atton -1 
tlon was directed to a more leisurely movemciil : 
through Scistan, if the daiy came when bin ’ 
moved her armies against India. 

Anglo-Bussian Agreement. 

Whether with this purpose or not. Russian' 
intrl^e was particularly active in Sciston in | 
the early years of tlio century. Having Hnsbi-1 
fled Kboiassan, her agents moved into ScKtuii, 
and through the agency of the Belguiii Cushuns i 
officials, scientific missions *’ and an irri¬ 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in¬ 
fluence, and to stifle the British trade whieli, 
waa grMually being built up b> way of Nnshki. > 
!IAeae efforts died down before the I'resenee > 
of the McMahon mission, which, in piirbuaiiee 
p* C.—rights, was demarcating the iioun-' 
dory between Persia and Afsiianic-ian, with ■ 
special ref^nce to the distrihuiion of 
the waters of the llclinand. Tliey unnllv' 
ceased wdtb the conclusion oi tlic Anglu-Uiissiaii 
Agreement. Since then the iuterriatioii;il import 
ance of Seistan has waned. tVbethi-r oh ac¬ 
count of the Agreement, wliicb bars the line 
of advance through Scistan, or hi'cau->c nf the 
discovery of au easier route, wu cauiiot Ui -. 
tmnine, but Itussian activities in railw-av con -1 
stmetion have bcou di\ertcd to the Trans-' 
Pecaian route, which would take a diicLt ime 
through Thberan from Baku, and nice t the 
Axablan Sea at Bander Abbas or Chulibar. 


Convention states that In certain parte, owhifl « 
to their geographical proximity to tbrir pwn 
teriHoHes, Gneat Brltidn and BusslA' lave 
special interests. Accordingly (Art. 1.): To 
the north of a lino drawn from Easr-l-Shllln, 
lalalian, Yezd and Khakb to the Junction of the 
Persian, Eussian and Afghanistan frontten, . 
Great Britain agrees not to seek for Itself or 
Its own subjects or those of any other coon^ 
any political or commercial conceesloas, soct 
as railway, banking, telegnph, roads, tiani* < 
port or insurance, or to oppose the aoqolsitkia 
of such concessions bv the Russian Govemmiffit 
or Its subjects. 11. Russia gives a similar 
undertaking conccraiog the region to the MUtfa 
of a line extending from the Afglian frontier to 
Cazik, Blrjand, Kerman and Bandar Abtias. 
ill. Russia and Great Britain agree not to 
opjtost, without previous agreement, the grant* , 
mg of concessions to subjects of cither country 
in the regions situated between the UnesalKivo ' 
mciituiiicd. All existing concessions In the 
regions above designated are maintained. 

IV. The arrangements by which certain Pertian 
revenues were pledged for the payment of the 
loans contracted by tlie Bhah’e Government 
with tiio Persian Banque d'Escomptc and de 
Prets and the Imiierial Bank of Persia before 
the bigning of the Convention are maintained. 

V. In the eveut of any irregularities In the 
redemption or service of these loans Buseia 
may institute a control over the reveoues 
situated witliin the zone defined by Article 1. 
and Great Britain may do the same in the zone < 
defined by Article 11. But before instituting 
such a control the two Governments agree to 
a friendly exelinngc of ideas with a view to 
dctcrtiiining its nature, and avoiding any action 
in rontraveutioo of the principles of the Con* 
vention. 

With the Convention a letter was published 
from Sir E. Grey to the British Ambassador at 
Bl. Petersburg auuouncing that the Peztian 
Gulf lay outside its iK!opi\ hut tliat the Russian 
Government bad stated aaring the negotiatfons 
tiial it did not deny the special interests of 
Gri’iit Britain in the Gulf; and it was intimated 
tliat Great Britain ro-asserted them. 


The natural conditions wliich give to Bei.-tau 
'.this strategic importance persist. Meantime 
’.British liduence is being consolidatc-d through 
flha Seistan trade route, 'i'ho distance from 
.Quette to the Scistan border at Kiilu Rob.it 
' fo 4W mllOB, moKl of it dead level, and it ha;: 
ROW been provided with fortified itosls, dak 
hnngufows, wells, and all fiicilitios for caiuvaii 
' taffie. The railway has been pushed out 
from Spezand. on the Bolan Railway to Kushkl, 
■Id M w provide a better starting point tor the 
nmavans than Quetta. This railway Inis now t(: 
extended into Seir^tan. 

Tost of the Agreement. 

This Agreemmit, which aimed at an amicable 
Settlement of all questions likely to disturb th' 
Irtendly relations of tbc two countries hi Asia 
geoerauy, find In Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet 
b> particular, was signed on August Slat, 1907, 
and offidi^y communicated to the Powers in 
8t. Petenbiw on September 24. After reciting 
flfas d^ie of both Governments to maintain 
' th* tnt^rtty of Persia, and to allow all nations 
fqqal^'fscilnles for trade la that country, the 


Chaos in Persia. 

'ihrougliout War cntdltlons in Persia 
iiit'.c been exti^mely unsatisfactory, tfa the 
outbreak of the war tlie Persian Qoveniment 
‘is^iiifil the P.rltish Government of Its neutrality 
and f-xpn-sM-d the hope that the tcrritoiy ^ 
Per^ia would not become the scene of bMtif 
litiKevertliidess roving bands of Oeimanf 
and Anntri.iii«, armed with rifles and mad^ev 
guns, wiuid, rd through the country, trytHfl ' 
to stir up troublr, and as was the case wHw.'. 
Turkey, |irovoke Pcisia to take hostile aetttm 
against the Allies. ; 

Tiie.‘-(> )j.-ind« wore suppri'Bscd when the BiiSslcia' - 
fori'i'!- troin Kasvin marched alone the Tehenia',-,' 
liughdad rcKul to link up with the British tio^ 
then moving up the Tigris towards Baghdad,. .. 
But the lulKfoTtnucB of this British farpe gad 
tile surrender of the garrison of Knt-fil-Amaia 
released two Turkish Divisions, who ptoCeeded. 
to <-Ktablish themselves in and hury 
I'ersia. The econo dunged agsfo when peeeigd t 
Maude's brilliant riiCtorI('.8 l^.to the SHdara. 
of Baghdad. Cut off from todr Inso od v} 





Ma} of the Middle East, 


Railway Position in the fiiiddle East. 
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Tisris tho Tuiklsh troops had to withdraw, 
fcMlowod by tho JSrU-<siuua: thc'y rojoini'd Uio 
main Torkish Ioiccb at Mo-'iil. A strong R-r^ian 

S ndanueilp under Sir Percy Sykes marched 
rough ^uthern Rffia and established some 
speoieB of order jw tar a.i Shiraz This was tho 
position until the coiuplctc collapse of Rns-irm 
mllitiuy power and th«’ «mni’liiilon ot tire Treaty 
of Brest Lltovisk. The Uermaiis made iniiiiodi- 
ate provision to exploit this sidvaniatse I'y 
atlrrlng up trouble on the trontiers of India. 

Tticir way to fonnut these troubles lay 
nfftly througli IV-ivia ami partly tln-oin'li 

Bussian 'I’lirkcstun. 'jjic jnosi. «iii-ei’t r<*nie 
from 'Europo to IVrsi-i i' thnnielj 

Bostod'OU'Don in Southern UU'S'^ia .'ind lli> ii 
from Balm across the Ca'.pian S a to Enzili, 
Bi‘8ht and by way of a Jta'>iaii earrj«a«- rocnl 
to Teheran. 'Oiere N another road irnm .fulia 
to Tabriz, in Azerbaijau and lie nee to Teiieivin. 
On the Trans-Caspian lino a >ltort ruiitJ iroin 
Askabad leads to lleshed in Ka-tern I’li-ia. 
Farther east the Trans-Casjiian railway ps -.i nt-. 
two points d'appui lor an attaek on North m 
Afghanistan—^towards Herat troni iin Kn-I.- 
kllusky Post ami down the vallev «t the 'I'eniii 
It was the policy oi tli-rniany to seize tin 
railway from Baturn to Baku ; to secure I'entiol 
of tile Otspian flotilla; and linn to e-1a)i]i-.h 
herself on the line ol the Triinh-(’:i'pian radwav. 
this she hadtlie act he eo-o;K'ratiun ol Turk' >. 

In the early jratt oi 1 Dirt fb nnany eiired 
«ea<,»l*w'Soutljem Bus'.ia and oi Bitum .md 
converted the Black Sea into a (h nnan laki 
A British iorce proceeding Iroiu B;i"hdiid n« 


Knsvin temporarily occupied Baku; but ttfi' 
work liuving been nucrtmplisbed it witlidreV 
and the Germans and Turks seized the tewn* 
Tile Turks occupied and rn^ed ^briz. But 
that 7( pn‘seiited the idsh-watcr mark of these 
oiH'ratioiis. General Allenby’s brilliant vtctories 
in I*al stinc rompi lied the Turks to withdraw 
tln-ir ]>i vis ions from ttie Oaueasus. The activity 
of Armenian forces seriously prejudiced then' 
[lU'ition at Tabriz. The complete snocess ot 
the Czecho-Sloviiks in fUh''ria, with the assist* 
aiice ol the Allies,expi lied tin- Boisheriks, with 
whom tile (h rman prisoners in Siberia were 
act ill!;, irnin Siln rin ea.'-t of the Upper Volga 
and cut tile emnny olf Irom the. Orenburg* 
T.isliki nt railway. The ]Nii.-.bkl railway was 
iiU'lied out irom Nnshki'to the Pershui frontier, 
linti^h troopN occupied various strategic points 
in IV rsia. Jhit in all tiieve measures to mtuntaiu 
onler and protect tlie country the Persian 
Gov. riiniviit had no lairt; it remained helpless 
at 'I'elieniii wiiilst the vrork w'as done by others, 
'i’ll, re is really no government in IV-r^ia; only 
till' i).di> hgineiit Oi antliority outside tiie }ire*' 
.fiiee ol tile British troops. It lies With the 
Allies lo decide in the flivil adjustment what 
lonn ol aiiUiority siiall be established in 
thi^ ^e^<■d and chaotic land. 

77. B. Ai.'ji Comul General ani Ag»nt of Ui 
(iorerihneiit of IntGa tn .E/iora«aM^—Lleat,* 
Colonel W. G. Grey. 

77 H. M.’s VottxfUinSitdan and Sain: —^Iit.*Ccil. 
F. B. Priileaux, C'.I.£. 

McHeal Officer and FwC“Co««m 7>—Major D, 
Heron, I.M.S. 


THE INDEPENDENT TERRITORY. 


There yet remains a small part ot British' 
India where the King’s writ does not run. 
Under what Is called the Durand Agiccinent 
'with the Amir of Afghanistan, the bouiulnry 
brtween India and Afghanistan was settled,' 
and it was delimited in 19(i3. But the Govern¬ 
ment of India have never occupied up to 
tlm border. Between the adrnini-stered terri¬ 
tory and the Durand line iiicrc lies a belt ot 
territory of varying width, extendinc fro!ii 
the (tomal Pass in the south, to Kashmir in 
the north; thte is gencricaily known as the 
Independent Territory. Its future is (.he key- 
‘ note of the interminable diHcii.shions ot frontier 
poUey for nearly half a century. 

*rhla is a country ot deep valley’s and secluded 
sfons, which nature has fenced in with almost 
maecesslb^paountams. It is peopled with 
wild traPw^-of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, I'aitar, Turkoman, Persian, Indmn,, 
Arab . aitf Jewish intermingle. They had 
Bved xhw own lives for centuries, with little 
Interoouxse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said '* the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam." It Is impossible to 
. understand (be Frontier problem unless two 
nets are steadily borne in mind. Tbe strong- 
Ml sentiment amongst these strange people 
.w the desire to be left alone. They value their 
' fndspendence modi more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
snflco.«tsn la good yean to maintain the popn* i 


latum. They must find the means ot sub* 
si^tbtice outside, cither in trade, by service in 
the Iiidiaii Army or in the Frontier Militia: 
or (‘l.se ill the outlet wliich hill-mcii all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier aud more peaceful 
, pupuiatioo of the Plains. 

Frontier Policy. 

The jiolicy of the Government of India to* 
ward the Indcpeudciit Territory has ebb^ 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluetiiafetl between the Forward Seboo!, whleb 
would occupy the frontier up to the conflnea 
of Afghaiiistun, and the school of Masteriy 
Inactivity, winch would leave tho tiibMmen 
entirely to tlicir own resources, punishing 
I hem only when they raided British territory. 
Beliind both tiic policies lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and that colour^ our froiK 
tier policy until tho Anglo-Bussiao Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and Beiin 
tactics; in the half century which ended in 
> 1897 tlierc Were nearly a score of punitive ex* 
ipeditioiiB, each ono of which left behind a 
, legacy of distrust, and which brought no per* 
; manent improvement In Its tndn. Tbe' bnlt 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen In 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Halakand to the Gomal, was ablaze, mm me* 
tent of this rising and the nuHpiitade of tto 
military mnasares which were taken to merit 
it compelM a oonslderatlon otthe whom ppri* 
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The Frontiers—Independent Territory, 


ticttt., The broad outlines of the new jrolicy 
were ^ laid down in a despatch fram the Secre¬ 
tary of State lor India, which prescribed tor 
tee <3ovemment the “limitation of your inter- 
temux wlte the tribes, so as to avoid the cx- 
tenskm of adniinistmtive control over tribal 
teerttiriy.*' It tell to J-ord C'lirzon to pivc 
^ect to this policy. The main foundations 
of his action were to cxercinO' over tlic trihos 
tee political influence requisite to sveuro our 
Impenai interests, to pay tlicm subsidifs for 


the continaed recalcitrancy or the Kalclca Kh# 
sept of the' great Afridi tribe oompdled tee' 
Government to take action. Oteenu Will* 
cocks, moving swiftly down Cbura Psas. 
and Ciolonul Koos-iveppel taking the Khyber 
Eifics down the Gssor Valley inflicted Bute' 
coiKli}m punishment on them that they weire 
•dud *o accept terms of peace n^tlated to 
the main Afridi tribe. A month later, action 
was D0i:cs3ury against the Mohinands. In , 
this case the rebellious tribesmen were actively 


. the performance of specific duties, hut to reo-: supported by A^lian levies, assembled and 
pact their tribal indenendenre and leave tliom. iltted out in Afghan territory at Lalpuia. Two 
' as far as possible, free to govi-rn theiiixi-lM's ! brigades entered their country and defeat^ 
according to their own tratiitious and U) huiow ; ,hem. There was a diversion when lashkon 
their own inherited habits of life wit bom let iiUf>iiH>riiig nearly twenty thousand moved 
or hindrance. ■ up fnuu Afghniiistau and threatened the ]M« 

. . * . province. , . „ I too were driven back into Afghan territoiy, 

As a first step Lord t’uizon fool; the; and llic trouble v.us at an end. Tlie Amfr! 
eontiol of the tribes under tlie_ diivcf i who had been straagely quiescent, asserted 
supervision of the Govcnimciit of India. L'li] tiis uuthoiitv and the irregular warhite waged^ 

to this point they bad been in charge of i ho; from Afghan territory ceased. 

Govemiuent of the Pmijab, a pnivinoe wlicis.>‘! 

head Is busied with many oilier coneerns.; Policy Jastixlca. 

lord Cutzon created in 1‘JOl, the Noith-\t»-st. Tliese cxpcditinna have bepn seized upon 

frontier Province, and placed it in cliargr ■ by <*;ilia's to condemn the present policy. They 

of a Chief Commissioner with an intinmle; pi.-tify it, Tlianks to the confidence engen- 
IfODtier experience, direciiv suliordinate to j py years of non-aggression, the dta- 
the Government of India. Thi- aa- a re\iMil'}iiri,cd area uas localised, 'the Kliyber was 
of a scheme prepared by Lord l.ytton in lf477.1 i.ept o;M ti, the Afridis lent their aid in conolud- 
and often ^considered a ftervravda, but whjili | mg jicjife. For tlie.se reasons, when the Gov- 

^ India proposed the oocupathm 

of fiirtiicr strategical points in order to control 
liie itakka Khels, the Secretary of State wisely 
imii.t'.cd his cnihurao The stren^h of the 


bad slipped for lack of driving iiower. .N<'.\t 
, withdrew tlic nnmiar trorip:, so 

far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these mrtalices in ctiarge of tiibul ievies. 


ofSoeted by a handful of Brilisl' offlcoi's. 'i lu'! pii..|iii)n was still further demonstrated whtm 
most successful of these is tin* Kh>b»r Rii'cs ni 101b the triiiesincn suffered heaw los s eg 
which have steadfastly kept the ijeacc ot Hint 'm cun.’ioqiieTice of inen-iure.s to suppress the 
historic Pass. At the same tpiif; lii's regu'.ir t .irin? trailic (g. r. Gun-running). Thc&ntierls 


this side. There arc still heard mutterings of tee 
[8 the striking . power of the regular necessity for a reversion to the forward pollto 
i was greatly increaseil. Nor was' the .md lor the oceiniation of the Indepmdeto 
f of economic de.velo(mient neglected Territorv rigid, up to the Durand line. But 


troops were cantoned in places wiicnec ilic> 
could quickly move to any dai,g<‘r point, anil 
these toses were conncctcrj with ihe indion 
Ballway system. Di pursuance of tliis po!i('> 
railways were run out to Dargai, ami 
a oaiTOW-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kiishul- 
to Kohat at the entrance of ilie Kohut 
Initet uud to Thai at the mouth of (he Ivurrain 
JftSiBT, These railwaj'S liave been coinpleted 
itoes to Tonk and Baniiu. By 
'pnaai 

' IS^rallw^s gave a powerful stimulus to trade, 
atia tee Lower Swat Canal converted fi-ac- 
tribesmen into sucressml agricult urisia 
ki^i^poUry of economic development is re- 
Ihig a great developipent through the com- 
lon of the Upper Swat (Janal (;/. v. IrH- 
ou). Now It is completed there are other 
rlM awaiting attention. 

fi/. Greater Peace. 

'"" Bo far this policy has been completely Justi- 
isd tayr nsalte. During Lori Curzon’s Vicc- 
■itoalty Utee was no frontier expedition. The 
lecaloitiancy of the Jllabsud Waziris necessi¬ 
tated punitive measures, but .they took the 
form of a blockada Critics > have deeiared 
that the blockade was scarcely distinguishable 
ftom an expedition, but that la a secondary 
fattier* WM not until 1908 that the pcaop 
d tee border waa diiecUy diatuxhed, and thea^ 


ilu.iy.- in a state of suppressed fement.- 
.Vo one knows what will happen to-morrow, 
iiut l.lut t»ibe-,mt*n, feeling confident In tee 
knowledge that no attack on their indepoid- 
I'fiec is contcni])lat.ed and growing richer in 
consequence i/I the development of trade and 
.•grifuli lire, ■ are more ca!»lly handled. With 
the reino\n] of the Biissiau menace, or rather 
Its triinsferi'UCR to Pereia, the importance of 
the Nortli-West Frontier has tended to sub- 


Bok 

they arc not legardcd Heriously. The tribes-- 
nicii are so Baturated with rifle« and ammUai-' 
tifin, as the result of importations from Um. 
Persian Gulf, tiuit the task would be long and 
costly. When it was achieved the Zrotitier'' 
protilcm. would only , have' Bbiftte. 

'jf a frontier against the Independent tribeameo/ * 
India would have a frontier ateinst Afghahbh 
tan, and the problem would still be pKeatetj; 
only in an aggravated form. ' • 

The Frontier and the War; - 

The hl-tety of the rroiiticr during tiie war 
is one of ijioradic uiirci-t; but that Is Its atefnid'' 
history. Tb.-r< was ho'revi-r only one 41^' 
ttOM, that of 1017 against the iiio»jt - 

some tribe on the wbole Frontier, tiMi btshteiia.i 
whose cup of Iniquity was ovt'tflto'log. 
dlsturbauoes are fully described la-the 
Year Book iorlOf? <pp. 104,195, 169)7^1 




The Tfontiefs — Afghanistan. 


May of thin year, when the offi'ots of the border agaiust the depredatums of the 2bih- 
unpiap Turlclfih TnaRhlnations in Ctotral inand» and the Perajat border against the 

hid had time lully to inanlrest thfineelvc , Innurrions of the Mah. nd».’' The moKt active 
i« Ohl<^ Ootnini-nioncr oi the North-V'cst inaiiiiestatlon of di'-content came farther west, 

MaMdi.timW fhw^MfSwiMak mIv 1» *d A #■ m.4>* 4 I a 1* VwlaSAll da Am 


lotrr year.'-before it, and you have •teen yoursdve;., wi nt on a raiding expedition and tmiporarily 
'that In spitf of tile pi*' -oceupation.v di (Jovi rh-1 int rrnpti d trufitc o)i the Uiirnal railway. A 
xaciit tiicy have not h'-situt* d to go to gri at j '.mall eoltiniri wi nt into thc-ir country and they 
' expensela men and money to guard the- Peslmwar > wi r< shar]>ly pull^^bed. 

AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Smpire were dominated by one. main cunsiih-ra- 
tton—the relation of Afghauistan to a ItUHsiuii 
Invasion of India. All other considerations 
w^i of secondary Iniportafice. For nearlj 
three-quarters of a centur; the attitude ui 
Great Britain toward sncei-ssivc Amii-s lias been 
dictated by tills one factor. It was in ouP-r 
.to prevent Afghanistan from coming uniie! 
the influence of Russia tliat the first .Ahiiian 
\Varof 1838 was fouglit—the most iiK'iaiirliGl> 
episode in Indian frontier tii<«tnry. It was b-'- 
oause a Russian eiivdy was ri-cciverl at Kalxti 
Whilst the British rt-prosentative was Ininui 
back at All Masjid that the Afglian War of 
1878 wai waged. Since then the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghaiiistuii iia< been 
to bnlld up a strong indcpcuiient State, fricnrilv 
tu Britain, which would act as a luiiicr a^'aiii''! 
Russia, nod so to onicr our ftoiitier polu-y lliat 
we should be in a position to move l:irg<- fore, s 
up,'if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
iwsting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge hf the Iraiis-fruntier gcogniiiliy 
of India brought- home to lier admiiii.-.iiato'-i 
the conviction that there weic- only two mam 

B tes to India—through .\igliaiii-.tan. liie 
itoric route to India, along which .-.urre-tsi^.' 
Invasioos have poured, and by wav ol .''i-isiun. 
It has been the purpose of Britisli iicliey to 
close them, and of Russia to cndeavoui to k<‘e|) 
them at any rate half open, 'i'o i his end iiaviug 
jRiBhed her traiia-Persian railway to Samut- 
KUnd Russia tlirust a iiihilurv lii'n- iVoni Merv 
to the Rushklinsky Post, when* railway materiiil 
Js collected tor Hs immediate prolongation. 
to- Herat. Later, she connected tlie tram-- 
Gflberlon railway with the trans-Caurasian. 
eyetem. by the Oronburg-Tashkent line, tii-i.. 
omging Central Asia into din-et touch wii|i 
European magoziucs. ;;or lias Civat 
Britain been idle. A great miliiary station 
.has been created at Quetta. I'liiti is cuii- 
joeoted with, the Indian railway system l>v 
Hues of railway which climb to ttie (Hietta 
jNateau by the Boian Pass and tiirough tlie 
per Rift, lines whicii rank amougst tlie 
Icturesque and dariug in ttio world. 


which modern military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the oplniow 
of iiK..'iy military autliorlties it firmly dosee 
the western gate to India, cither by way of 
Kandaiiar, or the din-ct route through Seistan. 


Kandaiiar, or the din-ct route through Seistan. 

Fiirw T east the Indian railway system baa 
been eanied to Janinid. .it the entrance to 
till- Riiyber l*a.-<s. A first class military road, 
s'lmetiinr-s double, sometimes treble, threads 
till- Pa-'S to our aitvanced post at Land! Kotal, 
and ttien ili-sc-eiids until it meets the Afghaii 
I frontier at Tor Kliura. Later, a commence- 
! lu.-iit. w.'is made with the Lof Shilman Ball- 
I uay, wliicli, starling from Peshawar, was de- 
I fi.'iied to peiK-trate the Muilagori country and 
I provide an alteniutive advaiicc to the Khyber 
tor .he moveiueiit of British troop for the de- 
I ii- f-e OI Kaiiui. For uncxplamcd reasons, 

; ti-.i. line wa.s suddenly stopped and is now 
. t<11 list III till- air. In this wise the two Fowen 
jiiepared for tlie great conflict w*^bL»li 8 to 
be fougiit on the Katidaliar-Gliazni-KabuflmS!^ 

Relations with India. 

1 R-Iwc«en liic advanced posts on either side 
rt.-iiid-. tin- Iviiigdoni of Afghanistan. The end 
of l(iiii-.|i ]ioik-y lias hreii to make It strong 
i.irl frii-ii'ily. in the lirst particular it has 
1 lar-.'cly .sut-ceeded. AVlieii the late Abdor- 
, ralinman nus invited to astH'iid the throne^ 

I un tlie oiilv means of e-u-a]ie from' the tanfjde 
I of none realned hi-< great quaUties. Pte- 
! \ioii-iy tile .\niii of Afghanistan had been the 
' chief of a c-oiih-.lerjioy of ciaua. Abdurrahaniaa 
j ma.le liimself n -Kter in his own kingdom. By 
I nie:iii-. into whieli it i-. not well closely to tatexi 
! he down oppo--itio]i until none dared lift 
a hand agaiii-t liim. Aided by a British sub- 
hid v of tuelvi- liikli-- of rupees a year, increased 
. to 'eigiiteeii liv the Durand Amreement of 1698, 
ho e-tiiiili>lied 11 '.irong standing army and set 
lip iiiseii.-ila under foreign supervision to hir* 
ni-.li it witli nrnih and apiinanltion. Step by 
hill) hi-: po'ition was regularised. The Anglo- 
liiih'.i;m Boundary C-ommiasiuii,—-which destiy 
pre-ipitated war over the Penjdefa epi^e 
in IS.''<5,—determined Uic northern boundariee. 
'I'lir Pamirs Agreement delimited tlw brndeiB 
nm-d Mivise snowy lielghts'. The Durand 
A‘.tre(!men4. settied Uio border on the British 


liTtTMlTtil 




_ tunnel through the Kliwaja Amraii 

oge, until It leads out to the Afgiian Border 
ifew C^man, where it opens on the route 
to -Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
qhwwntf* whleb would enable the lino to be 
to Kandahar In sixty da^. In view 
same menace th whole of Baluchistan 
(been brought under Britisn control. Quetta 
p BOW one of the great strategical positions 
If.tliB world, end noting has bean left undone 


the old feud with Persia over the distribution 
of the waters of l-hc lielmnnd In Seistan. It 
was cs-tiuiated by competent (authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death; 
Afghanistan was in a position to place In ^e 
field, in the event of war, one hundred tbonaaad 
well-armed regular and irregular trooni, to¬ 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal Bvles, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars uid irre¬ 
gulars and a bundrod thousand levies to 
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maintain order In Eabnl and the provinces. 
.But If A^hanlstan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurroliaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can be said is that he dls* 
trusted it less than be uittrustod liassia, and 
it the occasion had arisen for him to make a 
oUidop, he would have opposed a Russian ad- 
^vanoe with aU the force at his disposaL He 
<dOaed his country absolutely against all fo- 
rdgneis, except those who were necessary fur 

g ie supervision of his arsenals and factories, 
e refused to accept a British Resident, on the 


bis experiences. Since then the rarda^whielf' 
screetts Afghaolstan has been lifted Ml llttln 
that there is no definite knowledge of MhsA 
has passed behind it. • 
linnu'di.'ttely on the outbreak of the war Bis 
Majesty tlie Amir deelared his strict neutrally, 
and tiiat pledge he straJtly observed. To 
those iiTincqiiaiiiti d with the alfiicnltles of this 
Ruler some tbitigs occurred which it was not 
easy to u^de^^taIld. A Gennan and Austrian 
mission wan admitted to ICnbiil; sevi-nd 
'i'nrkiih enus«aries were entertained; and more 
tluni one* repti sentative of the revolutionary 


l^und that he could not protect him, and ; movenii nt in India was permitted to roam the 
iMtisb i^aiis have bet'n entrusted to an Indian { country. But the Amir has to rcckon with the 
•sent, who is in a most equivueal iKisitinn.' inimtieal and ignorant torces in his own country. 
At the same time ho repeatedly pressed for the ' A\itli the most sincere desire loyally to act up to 
ri^t to iiass by the Government of India and j liLs pledge ot net’.trallty, he could not entirely 
to establish bis own representative at the Court ' ignore th>‘ lorcrs in Ajgluinistan which, ignorant 
of St. James. i 01 tin' -.ireoath 01 tin* British Kinpire Were 

I willing to h-nd 11 r.-ady car to the iireaehings of a 
Position To-day. ,,„,y dpurecs the 

It used to be one of the commonplaces ot' Amir tixik matt, rs into his own hand; the 
Indian discussion that the system winch Abdn -' aiiti-Rriti!.h eniiS'arles were gr.'idnally exp<'Iied. 
rahamati Khan liad set up would perish wiilt^ And wlii n in 1018 Gi-rmiUiy, with the Turks 
Wm, because none other was capal)ie of luiun-' as le r i;,],iniie tools, prepared to stir up trouble 
tAinlng it. Abdurrahaman Klian died in Itiil. i in .^ighai'istuii. with a view to diverting the 
His tavourite son, Habibullah, who had l>eeii, eiv igii s 01 the Britisli Gnverniiieut to the 
gradually initiated into the adniintstration ' .Vorth-West frontier, the .Amir took vigoroQR 
peacefully succeeded him, and has since i>euee-!.t., O', to niaintain hif. aiitliority and declared 
ft^y retained his scat on the tlirnne. He th;d no toreign trooi'S, i>o matter what their 
ooneluded In 100.*> the Dane i'it<aty. hv wJiietr natjonality or n ligion, should be allowed to 
l|e ac cepted the same obligations on tJic siirue . travi r-<i' .A!gli.nn P rritory. Ihe year closed 
&ther. He visiU'd India in lOoT, j with fii,- ^Ktsition 01 the Ariiir, and bit' own 
and apparently both enjoyed and pmlited l>y ! autlioTity, mon- lirmly established than ever. 

TIBET. 


Keoent British policy in Tibet is really another 
diasein tiio long-drawn-out duel between Great i 
Britain and Russia in Central A«ia. The j 
efforts to establish eomoiunication > 
with that country were not, of course, inspired I 

S f this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren t 
aattnos despatched Bogie on a mission to t lie . 
Taahl'&ma of Shigatse,—the spiritual equal, 
not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa— 
hla desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a ruwe.r 
wblon was giving us trouble on the frontur, 
m4 gradually to i>ave the way to a good uu- 
jjff fwfcMirtifi g between the two eountiiej. After 
Warren Basting's departure from India the j 
'inject slept, and the la-st Englishman to visit | 
Hutu the Younghusband Expedition 
Of 1004, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, 
under the inroiration ot Colman Macaulay, of 
tile (avU Service, a further attempt 

wan made to get into touch with the I'ibetaiis, 
Imt It was abandoned in deference to the opi>o- 
Mtiow of the Chinese, who.se suzerainty over 
Tibet was recognised, and to whose view.s 
until the war witit Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
UM position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to M most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were i^tgresslve and obstructive, and with a 
idew to putlog an end to an intolerable situa¬ 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
^wn the boundary between Sikldm and Tibet* 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
wd pavwl the way hr arrangements for the 
•onduct of trade across toe Sikldm-Tlbet 
fruitier. Thme nipplemcntuy •nangements 


provided for the opening ot i trade mart at 
Yatiiiig, on the Tihct.-in side of the frontier, 
to which Jtritish sBbject.<< should have the right, 
of free aecess, and where there should be no 
nvitrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
UM-less ui praeliee, because the Tibetans re¬ 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish¬ 
ed suzerainty, the. Chinese Govommeut were 
unable to secure respect for it. 

Russian Intervention. 

G'liis was the ponition wlicn in 1899 Lbrd 
Curzoii, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with ttio Tibetan authoritl^ 
Tlwi'e letters which he addrcssed to the Dalai 
i^ima were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai J^ama was in direct intercourse 
vilh tlic Tsar of Russia. His ouiissary was a 
Sihcrliiii Doijieff, who had established a re¬ 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai l.ama. After a tew years* residence at 
Lhasa Doijieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1800. At the end of 1900 he re¬ 
turned to ltu.s.sia at the head ot a Tibetan mis- 
.-•iun, of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as *‘tlie senior Tbauite Khomba 
attached to the Dalai l.Ama of Tibet." ThJg 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 19(ffi, 
and was rixeivcd in audience by the Tsar ai 
IJvadia. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to repott 
progress, and hi 1901 was at Bt. Feteisburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers ot ea 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama Sbiy 
were received by the Tsar at Petetholf. They 
were escorted home throi^th Central Asia,by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligniee 
OflIceiB were attaolied. At the time tt MM 
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Igm, concluded a treaty irith BusBia, waa apparent later. The Anglo-Buasian Aetw 
vlxtMw jdaced Tibet under the pro* incnt was in process of negotiation, and under 
irte ot Bussfp. This rumour was after* that Agreement Great Britain was pledging 


tectorate of Bussb. This rumour was after* that Agreement Great Britain was pledging 
wims ofDcialiy contradicted by the Bussion herself not to annex any portion of Tibetan 
OOTenmwnfc territory, nor to scud a representative to Lhasa. 

__ The Eupedltioil of 1904. . a seventy-live year occupation of the Cbumbi 


Id ^ 6 W of tliese conditions the Government Valley would have been Indistinguitiiable 
of udia, trmtlng the Idea of Chinese suae- fniiri annexation. The portiona of the Anglo* 
rainty ovot Tibet as a constitutional fiction, Kiissian Agreement which relate to Tibet are 
proposed in 1903 to despatch a mission, with as follows:— 

W i^ed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- Article I.—The two High Contracting Parties 
w a n dl n g questions with the Tibt'tan autho- engage to respect the territorial integri^ of 
llUes on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 'j’ih(*t and to abstain from all interference in 
meat could not assent, but agreed, in conjiinc- its in eriial aiiininistration. 
tlon with toe Chinese Government, to a joint Article 11.—In aecordiince with the admitted 
S? Khamba Jong, on the libclun side | priiicipio of the suzeiaint.’ of China over Tibet, 
Of ^ Ironticr. Sir Brancis Youngliushand ; Gn-at T*riiain and Jlusaia engage not to enter 
WM the British representative, but after months into ingotiaiions with Tiuet, except through 
Of delay it WM ascc^ined that the I'ibetuns i tin* intermediary of tlic Chinese Government. 
hM no intention of committing tlienisc Ives.;'phis engageiiient does not exclude the direct 
It was thercfim agreed that like mission, wiih leiations between the British Commercial 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantso, t)n : Agenlii and the Tibetan authorities, provided 
ae way toe llbetans deveIo|)ed marked liosfi- ' for in Article V of the Convention between 
Bty, and there was fighting at ’J'una. and 8 c\eral i Oreat Britain and Tibet of the 7to September, 
sharp enrounters iii and amiiiid Gyantse. It ^ 11104 , and conllrnied by the Convention be- 
vrm therefore decided that tlie mission should ' Uvecn Great Britain and Cliina of the 27t.h April 
Mvance to l.hasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, looo; nor docs it modify toe engagements 
Ui^ was reach^. Tliere Sir iTaucis Young- entered into by Great Britain and China in 
negotiated a convention by wiiidi i Article I of tlic said Convention of 1906. 


Bussia 


Home G<^ernment intervenes. j itcpresontatives to Lhasa. 

For reasons which were not ai.partnt at the ! Artiile JV.—The two High Contincting 
time, hut \mch have suicc been inaile elcmer. Piirtics engage m-iUn'r to seek nor to obtain: 
55® Fn®l® "Ovemment were unable to aeeept wiiether for lliein-elves or for Iheir subjects 
toe full mtiw of this agreement. Tlio indein- ;i„v cduecssiniis for railways, roads, telegraphs 
nity WM reduced from setenty-flie hiklH of : uiines, or itiier rights in Tibet, 

rupees to twenty-five laklis. to be jiaid off in ■ Arliele V.—Tlie two Governments agree 
tbiw years, and the occupiitioii of the CInniilii ■ ,0 p.irt of tlie revenues of Tibet, whether 

5k 1*"**'**^ risld I in Kind or in ca'-li, sliall be pledged or asrigned 

todespateh toe British Trade Agent to (ir,>at Britain or itus&ia or to any of their 

#SS withdrawn. Two years later (.Tune 

between Great ! Annexed to ilie Agreement was a re-afflrma* 
Sntiun Md China ragulating the jKivition in fjem t)f the deelaration for the evacuation of 
3E5®*j Convention Givat Britain , tjjf. riniiuin Valley after the payment of three 

mfreea neither to annex Tihetan territory, nor \ aninial instalments of the indemnity, pro* 
Interfero in the mtornal adminiNtnitiMii of ■ vuli’d that tlie trade marts had been effo^vely 
OlMt. Cmna undertook not to permit .any 1 opened for throe years and that toe Tibetans 
Vton foreign Statu to Interfere with tlie t«'rri- j complied iu all respects with the terms of 
gptj or internal administration of 'J'lbet. Creat I Treaty. 


Itain was empowered to lay down telegrapii 


Chinese Action. 


mdd the fode7unlt;’in 

end the ^urnbl Valley was evacuated. ^Tlie Vr* 

lonly direct result of toe Mission was the open- ^ .5* 

'kg of toe three trade marts and toe estabUsh- v 1 ®“n m?m?iJi?? 

^ _ if Mil«... A Tibetan'Officials ^^0 would ondertiLke %e 

.The AhtflO'Rnssiaii Agreement. responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now toe 

fflie r^n underlriug toe action of the suserointy of CWna over TSbet had been ex^ 
G^venuaent in modifying, k saobjpUdtfy teaffimod, It was asserted that she 
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would be held respoo&ible for Uie foreign rt'la- 
tioDB of Tibet. In the past this sozeralutSt 
hoTlng been a " consUtutional QcMon, *' it was 
Inevitable that China slmuld take steps to see 
titaat she had the power to make her will res- 

r bed at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China. In lOOd Ciuio ifirli-fent;, 
acting Vlccroj' in tiic neiglibouring province of 
Baeehuen, was appointed Aesidont in Tibet. 
Be proceeded gradually to cstablisli ids autho- 
.. lity, inarching through eastern I'ibct and 
treating the people wltli grr.at 8cv»*nly. Slean- 
tlme ^e Dalai ].aiua, flnding ids presence a1 
the seat of another lUiddliist I’ontilf, 
Irlttome, hod taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
he procmjded to Peking, where he arrived in 
1908, was received by the Court., and des|>atehod 
to resume his duties at Lliaha. Moviin.' b>' 
leisured stages, he arrived tin re at Chri•^tul.^^ 
1909. But it was soon app.trent tliat the id>'a> 
of the Dalai Lama and of tlie tliineM' Govern 
ment bad little ill common. The DuLai Lime 
ejected to resume the tcmporni and .si'iiiruiil 
despotism which he iiad uxcrei.MHl prior U 
1904. The Chinese intended to depr)V(> liiin 
of all temporal imwer and pro'<crvo Idin as a 
spiritual pojte. The Tibetans iiad aljead> 
been exasperated by the pressure of the t'liinesc 
soldiery. The report that a strong Cldne**'- 
force was moving on Lliasa ■‘o alartned Hie 
Dalai Lama that he fled from l.tirisii, and ti\ 

- the ltii ; »nv of fate sought a refuge iii India. Ifr 
=*!HBrS5S5ea to tfre frontier by Chinese trooTw. 
and took op hls abode in D.arjeeling, wliil i 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

* Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the tc> 
presentations of the Govcrninent of India, 
made strong protcscs to Cldtia agaiie-t tiiis 
action. They pointed out that Great Hritain, 
while disciaiming any desire to inteifere with 
the Intemal admiiusl.ratlon of Tibet, could imt 
he IndiOereiit to (Itsturbanecs in the peace of a | 
- ooimtry which was a neighbour, on iulimate 
terms with other ueigiibouring Htaics on our 
. hcontier, osiiecially with JNenal, and pressed 
that on effective Tibetan Government bo in ii- - 
. tefiied. The attitude of the Chiiie.sc Gov 
. was tiuit no more troops Iiad been sent In 

'^Qhet than were necessary for the preservation 
'pf order, that China iiad no intention of coii- 
" 'VUrtlng Tibet into a province, but tint being 
' msponBlblc for the good conduct of 'I'iiief, 
fdw must be in a position to see tiiat iicr uisiies 
w«pB respected by the Tibctan.s. Pumlly, Hie 
remarked tliat the Dalai Lama was 
' iiuffi an fanposrible person that t.hey had been 
oompelled again to depose liiin. Here tlie 
mauer might have rested, lint for the rcvuln 
thm In Chfoa. That revolution broke out in 
Safohumi, and one of the fli-st victims wa.s . 
OIm Brii'feng- Cut off from all support fnim 
ddna, Burroanded by a liostile and infuriated 
populfuie, the Chinese troops in Tibet wen' 
In a hopeless case; they surrendered, and 
aonght escape not through Cldna, but tlirough 


In the House of Lords on July 88, Lord Morley 
oUted the policy of the British Government 
in relation to these changes* Ho said tbo 
deolaratfon of the President of the Chinese 
Buying that Tibet coat^.within the. 


sphere of., Chinese internal odmlnlstratloik ; : 
and that' Tibet was to be regarded oA on •& 
lequal footing with other provinces of OninO) 
was'met by a very vigorous protest from tho! 
British Government.' The Chinese Govern¬ 
ment subsequently accepted the principle tbl^, 
China is to have no right of active taitcrvenlhill' 
in Hie internai administration of Tibet, and 
agrei'd to the constitution of a conference to 
ili«eiiss the relslion of the three countries. < 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry. 
.Mc>fahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India; Mr. Ivon Chen, representing' 
China; and Mr. Ixnig Chen Shatra, Prime 
Miiii.<t(‘r to the Dalai 1.ama, threshed out these 
Irenes. Wliilst no oflBclai proaouncement haa 
)ier-ii made cm tlie subject, it s understood that 
a Convention was initialled in Juno which re- 
cuunised Hie complete autonomy of Tibet 
propi'i-, with Hie riglit of China to maintain a 
i;(-.ident at. Lliasa with a suitable guard. A 
senii-aiiioiinmous zone was to be constituted in 
l^asTi-rn Tibet, in wiiidi the Chinese position 
vas to be relatively much stronger, 'But title 
Coiiv.ntion, it is understood, has not been 
ratilied by Hio Chinese Government, owing to 
the ditlieuity of defl ,ing Outer aud Inner 
'lihet, .Mid 111 iPiS Tibet threw off the last 
ve-1ig ' 0 > Ciiiiii-M' Saz,-Minty. 

Poli'iicnl Importance of Tlhet. 

'The [,(liltleal iniportaiiee of Tibet in relation 
to Iii.ila liui- of iieeessity been changed by^jl^ 
Viiglo-Ku-'.iau Agi'iM'ineiit. So long 
iii'tiiiiiieiit. U in force, if tends to decline^lpH 
lie tre'iiies are everlasting. The questin^^w 
tieeii admirably summed up by Sir Va^tine 
Ciiirol (“'I he Middle E.a.d4)m QucAticnt"}, 
written befoic the Agreement was reached. 

“ Nx'hat it would bo iiniios.sihle to view without 
some foricrni,'* h*! wrote, “would be the oa- 
/•eii.laiici' of a foreign and possibly hostOe'power 
at l.iiu<-n. coiitrolling the policy of a. great 
iio'itieo-nligious orguiiisatloii whose hiflueince 
eaii and does make itself appreciably felt all 
along tin- nortli-eastern borderland of India. 
Ltiii.a the strongliold of Lamastic Dhddblsmi 
.1 d. bii'-'iv! lortn of Buddhism lai^ely overgrown 
u t> tan trie piiiliMophy — Lliasa' is In bust 
Hie home of Ceritml Asian Buddhism, and the 
iiiuiiv-sioiieij 1*0 '.H-la on t':e liiil to the. west 
I of the city is iis Yaticaii, whence its iuffhmcc 
laitiate., tbrouglioiit iniiniuerablc lamaseries 
• >r liiid'ihi't moiia.^feries. not only into Tutfees-^ 
tan and Moneolia and Western China, but Mroaa" 
Mie Uim.ilayas into the frontier States d|>onr.' 
iiidi.'iD Hmpire. Corrupt and degraded os it la, ' ' 
is stilt unquestionably a power, and just beeanw ^ 
it is corrupt and ‘degraded it might lend 4 lin|f'' 
more readtly to become for a consideiatit^irtfre 

tool of KusHan ambitions.Tibet aaa ' 

>ian detwnidriiey wonhl, at any rate no - 

.be a Qii.iniUi' nrtiligenbtr, and OUT POrtb-OOStem' 
frontier, ii.-ituraily formidable 'as It fa,. 
require to be watched, just as every eivQtaett' - 
country has to wiitrli its frontiers, whl^^/- . 
they m.iy lie, where they march wllfr & pOWCl^ ' 
neigh imnr, and most of all in India, .vmaiw.4iivf^ 
frontier is fringed with BelIri■'fodepelffM9!f^;^ 
Native States, o'ver which our swAo^y Ig 
dltioued mainly on the hititsEto 
prestige of our Imperial power^Jft’ 

British Trade Affeni^ P(ritmy.-^DJjjheikii^ 
BrUUh Trade Agtnti 
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THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The poattlon on the northern frontier hu 
peon oonsldirod as if the British line vire con- 
^nons with that of Tilxt This is no* so 
The real trouiler States are Kashmir 
fthkim and Bhutan irom Ghitril to Oii/it 
now tile northoinmost posts of Uu Tndnn 
Ooverament, to Assam, aith the ixctition 
of the amUl aerlfte tMtacen R ishmir and hi t •! 
where the British di tiut of Riimaon is thiusl 
lijdlt np to the ronflrirs of libet for a diManri 
of neatlv flfticn hundr d mihs tlxr is a nsnon 
itrijp of native tirritors iKtwirn Piil h Ii in 
sol the true fronritr lli» Hr t of tSi'Ki fron 
tier States Is Kashmir The ehariftiriMic of 
this State are ennenlcied unlir Nitni st tr^ 
itia almost the only ini}irirt int hitiM 
elate in India aith frontier nip iinoilititi iiid 
It woitbily dischar,iesthem thioiieli thi s'><ic^ 
of Its efficient Iinpinal Stisict troops—four 
tetfbnents of infuitry and tno Krouiitun I it 
tenes, composeil in iinly of tin R ijpnt 1) i , 
who make excelhnt fidiliii' initcii 1 (hu 
of the most important triii rnutfsiuth lilit 
pwses throuith Rasbmir—th it through la hi 
Then sre come to the ions n irrow itiip < f ' rral 
This Gurkha State stands in pi ml nlitinns 
with the British GovtmriKnt P lu f i ill 
praoticat purposes indcpiiidinl in i tin Piiti li 
resident at KThalmandu ixi r isi i no intliu 111 on 
the internal admuustratton I ht im 11 n nu 
obfhe In Nepal is ilso piinliir lli< Malii’-i) 
f1>hlra}. who comes from t he Msodi i Rniput dm 
pthe bluest blood ui India, takes n » pirt in tin 
administration All power viits in II i Piimi 
'Minister, who occupies a pi i i equi\ ileni to 
that of the Masors of tin Pilui or tli< 
SboKons of Japan Ibe pnhont Pnim Mini tci. 
Sir Chandra Shamshcr, lias vi it d li^'lind, 
and has fdven consiucuous oUhnu ^f hiu 
attachment to the Britiili Govrniinint 
Nepal Is the mam Indian outpost a^iiiist iibif, 
or against Chinese aRgreision t liron li I il et ' hi 
tllcuon between the Chineic nmi Hk Ni] ih < 
UMd to bo frequent, and in tin cifilitieith mi 
tory the Ohimse marebtd an arms to tin eoi 
SnesofKhatmandu-oni of the mot nmnik 
aUa mlhtarv aelinvcmeits in tin bihtnrs of 
Asia. Under tbe Him rule ot the urestnt Prim 
lUnlstor Nepal has been lire h fne trim 
hitaraal disturbance and has hitn iiwid to i 
gtionfr bulwark of India Nipal is the ricruit 
btil ground for the Gurkha Infintrv who 
flonu jneb a splendid part of the fltihtln,' 
angl>«f the Indun Rmpire Beionl Nepal 
bmI fhe smaller States of Bhciaa ai d 
aWCIlL sfhose rulers are VnuRolmii b\ ix 
tcaotifm and Buddhists b> ieli;'inn in new of 
CjWnitia aggressions In libit tlu Uovininnit 
M India n 1010 strengthi iiid their rchtionb 
Wtth Bhutan by Increasing tlirir subsidt from 
Sffy tiMUMud to a lakh ot nipies a year and 
Iglang a guaiantee that Bhutan would be 
gmlad by them In its forolRu rdatw us Aftc- 
WMU China bad officially notified that Great 
BpSila would protect tbe rights and mtcresta 
pf mie (Mtes. 

^ . Asanm and Burma. 

^ WetiMn JBometo libe Asrtim botdertilbes— 
ll»|)aAia« fiba vbisi tlw Abon and tin Miah^ 


excepting the Abors none of these tribes have 
recently given trouble The murder of lb 
Williamson and Dr Gngorson by the Htnyong 
Abors in 1011 made nteessary an expedition 
to till Dill ing \.i11f y of the Abor country on the 
N i fronfi r A tone of 2&00 and ahont 400 
military police w is employed from October 
1011 to Apnl 1012 in subduing the tnbe After 
two or tliMc an ill aitions the murderetx were 
ihhiind up Thr tost of th» expedition was 
Its 21 1 1 ) 000 At the sami tune friendly 
iiiFsinns wirr sent to the Mtshml and Miri 
countriis (lose contact wntli these forest-clad 
and Icich I ifistnl hills has not encouraged amr 
desire to cst i1 lisii mon intimate relations wiln 
tlirm llie an i occupied by the Nagasarea 
ruT s nortbw ir Is frr m M lUipur 1 be Nagasarea 
I libeto 1 urintn pcoplt devoted to the prae- 
tut of h il hunting whicli is still vlgorouB- 
Iv pros cnti 1 l> the independent tribes !nie 
(bin Hills IS a tract ot mountainous countxy 
to the sDulIt of Alanipur ihc comer of India 
fiom tin \ ini boundary to the northern 
txnindarv ot the Shin States is for tbe mosfe 
pait incln li 1 lu the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
distiicts ui Piirnia Over tiie neater pact of 
this or 1 a lib>ilntli ot hills In the north, no 
direct jliiiini trainc control is at pre^t 
xircii d It IS peopled by tlu Shans and the 
Kichins (iMlisstlon is said to be progress." 
liM ani steps liavc been taken to prevent 
encroaebnif nts from the Chinese mde. There 
IS a lonnd ribk tride will China throng 
bi imn Uii tlu Listrm frontier of Burma 
are Uie Sh n Stites with n area of fifty thou- 
san 1 leiuarc miles fnd i population of 1,800,000. 
rtu e St lies are still administered by the 
s iw 1 w IS < r h ri tit ir\ ehlefs subject to tbe 
Till lane I of rinttii lints and Assistant 
iiipiiinteii tents Lhi horthem Shan Rail- 
w i\ to L ishi ajeii 1 in 1003, was meant to 
he i ita e in tlu cc n true lion of a direct rallsray 
linlc with Chilli Milt fli" Idea has been put 
iiidc f * It IS seen tbit there can never be a 
tr le will h w ul 1 |n tif\ the heavy expm- 
lituie Itn '-uiii in Shin States are helttg 
d 1(1 p« I I rulwn connection The flve 
R ireiini Si it a lu on tl e frontier south of tilt 
si in St it( uth of Rannnl the frontier 
runs bet Wien "mm ani the renasserim Divishm 
of I iniii jbe nlitions between the Indlaa 
iiueninient and the progressive kingdom «l 
Sum ail cxcel'cnt. 

Inrcst, which hid been brewing for aome 
tini iinnng the Kaihina came to a head m 
Tk mb r 1<P4 and Jnuniry 1016, when ptm- 
tl\ Of ritions were wide rtaken Tbe eolunmg 
nriJtiiallv consisted of Burma Military Polloib 
but IS th( listurbaniH appeared more general 
and like Iv to spre ad, rc gnlar troope were ordered 
up to My It Mina In the Kamaing and Mo- 
gauig Turh hrtlons, and the adjoining wad- 
ministered t rritory, six columns^opemted 
during January and febmary The slight 
opposition enenunteied was in all eases stteeess- 
tmiy overcome, the rebel stookadM captund, 
Wd the Imidicatoa TWagea desteq^ed. 
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The pioapect of IlnUne Europe uid Asia by 
a nil way running eamwarda ttarougb Asia 
Minor baa faacinatra men’s minds for ceneni* 
tiona The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
tain in the direction of lines approaching Indhi. 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
eonslder the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shall of Persia applied to the 
Brltidi Foreign Office for tlic investment of 
British oapltai in Persian railway coustrnction 
many years before the end of the ninetecntJi 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1805 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Bald to Kowelt, at the head of the Persian Oulf. 
WhOe these projects were in tiie air, Oennan 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin¬ 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on tlic 
wnthem shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
■fautlncmle, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish conerasion to Germans 
to build the Baghdad llailwav. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the nort.heru frontiers 
of Peiw and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Tnrkestan. The advance of the Itus- 
Man railheads was regarded with extreme | 
BUspicloD in England as part of a scheme of j 
—AdMUihKe agafost India, and as the Russian > 
' Wee crept southwards British Indian rail-! 
ways were thrust forward to the Indian north-: 
west frontier. As the two systems approached j 
one anotha, enthusiasts adumbrated plans j 
for Unking them together. M de Lesseps, I 
the creator of the Suez Canid, made a journey i 
to Bombay to lay one before the Indian Gov-1 
ernment. He was proposing to start home¬ 
wards through Afghanistan and Central Asua, I 
■0 that he might examine a route that wav | 
and eifl Orenburg to Moscow, when the Afgliau I 
wars broke out and ended his dream. 

The construction of a Trans-Persian railway, j 
ooDnecting India, across Persia, with the Russian - 
lines between the Black Sea and tlic Caspian 
.Sea came to the forefront after the coi«- 
oloslon of the Anglo-Riirisian uurcement re- 
flarding Persia, and eimultoncouBly ^tb this 
and the advance of the Baghdad railway old 
projects for British lines running Inland into 
Pom A rom the Persian Gulf w'cru quick¬ 
ened. 

' The actual position In regard to tbc-se va- 
' floiiB nndertokings up to the outbreak of the! 
SWipean war and, so far as can be ascertained, 
slDce then, is as follows:— 

Baghdad Railway. . , „ 

The German group bolding the Anatolian 
railway concession was granted, In 1902, a 
foither concession for extouding tliat system 
from Eonia. then Its sonthexu terminus, through 
\|fae Taunu range to the extreme eastern Mccu- 
tnunean seaboard, and by ww of Nisibin, 
lOtil and Baghdad to Basra. This concession 
waiNlhbstltated for a line projected by a more 
northerly route through the mss of Dlarbekr. 
BuaW strongly objected to that route, on the 
wrouad that ft would bring the line into the 
Black Baa basin. When It was abandoned.^ 


a Russo-Turkish agreement was paaped; xa- 
servtng to Russia trie sole right to eoqstrocfe' 
raUways in tlie northern part of Asia Minor,, 
and Russia has since then prepared a numbwt. 
of projects for Uiat region, branching out from 
Samsun, on the Black Sea. Russia itas alto 
prepared her Caucasian railways for possible 
extensions in tiie same region, pushhig hdt 
lines towards Van and making an agreement 
with Persia, in February, 1918, for a line to 
J.ake Urn tiiia, which was completed In the early 
Iiart of 1917. 

The Anatolian raUway company were appa* 
rently unable to handle their new concession and 
initiated fre..ih negotiations, which resulted in the 
Baghdad Railway eoiiventlon of March, 1903. 
This caused much discussion in England, owing 
to the apparent intentinn of the Germans to 
encroach on the Persian Gulf. Attempts 
were made bv the German group to secure the 
parliciiiatioii of France and Britain in the 
undertaking, 'i'liey were successful in France; 
the ImperLal Otloinan Bank group agreeing 
to take SO per cent, of the flikance, without 
liuwcver, tin* coiiiiti'nance of the French Gov* 
ernment. But in England, though Mr. Bal* 
four's GovtTiiiuciit was favourable, strong 
objection was taken to the constitution of the 
Board of Directors, wliich established Gcrnuui 
control in perp(>f.ulty. It was regarded as a 
German political move and participation was 
rejected. 

Hie iliianeLal terms, with a Turkish kilo* 
metric guarantee, were higlily favourable to 
the company. Thus, the outside cost of con* 
st.ructioti of the first section, wlilch lies entirely 
ill tlic iilaiiis of Kuuia, is estimated to hove ' 
been £623,000, and the company retained a 
profit of at least 1^ millions Ktcrliiig on this 
part of their enterprise. In the second sec¬ 
tion the 'J'aiirus nange was encountered 
and cuiiKtruction was rnoie difficult and more 
costly. Tiie railway must for a long time be 
a heavy burden on Turkish finance. The 
country through which it passes from the 
Mniliterraneaii seaboard to tiie Tigris valley 
above Baglidad liolds out little or no prospeez 
of commercial ad^'UT)tagc, and the ftnanolM 
system adopted offers no induceraCnt^to the 
concessionaires to work lor Increasing earn¬ 
ings. Thus, the Baghdad mllway company 
sublet the working of the line to IhcT Anatrdlan 
Railway Conipanv at a rate of £148 wr kilo¬ 
metre, as again.<<t. £180 per kilometre gudunteed; 
by the 'J’lirkisti Govenimcnt. The weight 
of the Turkisli obligations in eotincction inUi 
the railway liad an important effect uajs^Hhe' 
discussions, in Paris in tiic 'summer <^1913^ 
of the international committee *foi.tfo»^eXMiv 
nation of questions relating ta The 'QktomanT 
Debt. The committee was appokit^to 
ferotice to tlie financial Eetrt!emci](Bj|^,Dfto' 
Turkey and the Balkan States after tlfs 
it became evident that for sonfe Pqwt 
ever the deserts of the Balkan AilTf^j 
the Baghdad railway and Turkey’i. 
pay toe gnarantee upon it were the 
point to be guarded in the Ottoman.; 

Importent negotiations took ’ 

Germany and France, in 191&,.to 
respective flnanchij ^itiffqa in 
railway, 81) |s to a^oTq fature;,^^fll 


re- 
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ttcal la(erect» la the tenpouB of the Baghdad 
hses and the Trench railway aystem In Syria. 

Xhfi Baididad Bailway was during IMS 
advaneed southward irom Konia 162 miles, 
to Kaiapunar. on the northern slope of the 
lEauniB. On the southern side of uie monn* 
tains, the Mersiua-Adana line had been ui- 
oorpomted and 16 miles of track oonstructed, 
from Adana to Dorak, among the southern 
foothills of the Taurus. Work ttien proct-cded 
to link up Earapiinar and Dorak. The dlKtanci 
Between them through tlic mountaiiib Is &(• 
miles. The limestone mountain gorges In volvi d 
muidi tunnel work and It was estimated th.at tht 
' work would occupy three years. Dming the first 
two years of the war the tunnelling had not been 
oomideted. but the gap in the railway was over- 
' come by the construction of a motor road over 
^ pass, with an elUciont motor service upon it. 
It was reported from Sofia in November lOKi 
that the tunnelling had been completed and 
opened lor traffic. 

Eastward from Ad.'ina, construction ad¬ 
vanced throughout lUlS. towards tlie head of 
the French Syrian lines at Aleppo, and work 
was begun on a short branch line connecting 
this new piece with Alcxandn-ita. Tlu brand: 
was opened to traffic early in 1914. The Qer- 
mans submittea plans to the Turki.sii Covern- 
ment in 1913 fOr the construction of a new i>ort 
at ilQxandietta, in accordance with the terms ol 
a supplementary concession sanction in g tlu 
biantm line. These included the eunstruntioi 
of t^ree docks, k fcatun- of considerable iulert si 
—STork was begun early In 1013 on a line running 
north-west from Aleppo to meet that extiulng 
from Adana, It had to plerec the Ans'uius 
range of hills by a tunnel thn-e milec long, 
which, it was estimatc'd, would take three 
years to construct. Here, as on the 'i'aurtia 
range, the breakin tlieliuc wa-i at fir-t overconu 
by bnllding a road and establishing :i motor 
oar service upon it, but the railway wu<< eoniple- 
ted and In use long befon; the i-oudu-:iou oi 
jbostillties in Turkey. 

So far from the war having stopTx-d work 
on any section of the railway, it led, for tnilitury 
oonsidcrations, to its Ix'iug pushed lorwani 
^ With increased energy. 

' Progress was meanwliilc made with im- 
isatant stages of the line running uorth-ca.st 
"'ifiom Aleppo en route to Baghdad 'rhis line 
X'inM in 1913 open to Jerabiua, on the Euphrates 
^'1^ the eonstructloD of a large bridge at that 
; Sjpot was Immediately undertaken, while motor 
Iwats and a steamer or two were taken in pieces 
to fetablos and launclicd for river traffic to 
Saffbdad. The Journey from Bcirnt to Bagli- 
. dad was thus rediicen to 8^ days, counting 
two days from Beirut to Jerabhis by train. 
•Is days by stcamei to Feluja, and Qnaily. 

S [> hours' carriage drive to Baghdad. The 
ver tnfBe la likely to be Interrupted in th- 
dry season. The Jerablus bridg<- having been 
eoinpl>'ted the rallwav was completed and 
opened on July let. 1914, as far as Tol Abaid. 
do miles east of Jerabins. Earthwork had 
already been carried much fartlicr. It was 
reported to the summer of 1915 that 40 miles 
of line eastwi^ from Tel Abaid had been 
‘ opened. Trow^rthy reports in the antamn 
' of 1916 stated niat the line had certainly been 
completed as far as Blslbln and probably as 


far as ICosnl. Information as to the ao^l 
position of the eastern temUnns'^of the line j 
not yet been pubUshod. 

Gonstniction was, before tiu war,' Mag . 
carried on on the Barffidad-Mosul setdloiB, A 
material for the latter being taton v’*-^***”'* 
from Bana to Baghdad by special 
and tugs. The line from Baghdad to Snnif 
ifbout 40 naUcs north of. Baghdad, was baotf 
over for traffic on June 2nd, 1914, and it waes 
reported in 1916 that another 80 miles on this 
portion of the railway liad been comfiie* 
tod taking the rails as far os Samara. Iffils was 
the railhead when General Maude’s vlctoilons 
army captured Baghdad and progressed to 
railway limits. Beckoning on the sections OOm* 
pleted and open for traffic, a distance of 
nearly 600 tulles bad been finished by tba 
summer of 1914 d^t of a total of 1,020 mites, 
reckoning from Konla to Ba|^>dsd. An Official 
' Deutsche Bank n’port Issued In Mardi, 1914, 
'stated that the Balkan wars had oausw the 
' Gi-rnian undertaking ”to concentrate fte 
Turkish enterprises niort- than ever ujkri the 
' Asiatic territories.” < To this end the Gennane 
handed over their Balkan railway lutercsts to an 
.Vu.-,tio-IlUTi garlan financial group ** on favourable 
I txTins," and thus greatly facilitated tlieirspeoial 
I direction of i-ifort In Asia Minor and Ifr^opo- 
tamia. Aceonling to Mohrmanu’s ” Dlplo- 
' matischer Ericgin Vorder Aslen ”, pabUsned 
! ill 1916, .some 00 inilc.x of a railway from Angora 
I to Sivas and Krsf'niin and Kharput wore com- 
j pleted by November of that year and further 
: work lias doubtless been carried out in this part 
. of the country. 

An agivement wiis reached In 1914 between 
i iiribiin and Turkey, with the acquicsccnoc ol 
(lerniany, regarding the approach to toe Tbisian 
' Gulf. 1th wntral pnivislou was that the railway 
-.honld not proceed beyond Basra without 
• an agreement with Britain and Britain waived 
any qnc^slioo of her participation In tbe 
Itoghdiid-Bahra section of the line. It was 
agived t;iat tlicre. slioiild be no differential ratee 
Ion the railway, and Id regard to toe latter 
I Britain obiiuned the right of appointing two 
,Jirei!torh Ol the railw-iiy, not for purpoees of 
I eoiitrul but to gu.vrd British iiitenvts. Britain 
I r<-cojiiised Turkish suae rain ty over E^weit and 
, Turkey reragnihcd tlie ^dependence 'if the 
'' Sheikh of Eowelt. and the continuanre, imlm* 

\ paired. Of tile cxhilng relationship between him 
. iiid the British Government. The Anffio- 
' Tiirkibli Agrr-ement has not yet been pabtomed 
' but Sir Edward Grey announced in 191# that 
;”we got recognition by Tiir]n;y of toe sfdtW* 

' quo in the Pcisinn Gulf, toe 

[have regarded it for years . _ . __ 

.'Commons .lime 29, 1014). A statemenlbNil 
i<i B'rllii on .Iiiiie 15.1014, stated, 

German Agreement regarding thr ^ 
riaiiway and Mesopotamia has beea*^^A 
in London by Sir Edward Grey aai^ . 
Liehnowsky. the German AmbBMfifij^. 
complete understanding has b^. IpMg 
on an questions - at issne. The agffiefi»Wt, 
will not come Into force until after thewlmfdv 
Sion of the ncgotiatlonB with f ' 

some material points the asaent / 

win be neesnary. The oonb'Utavaf.lhe^'JiB* . 
ment eon, iberefbmjiot be dlvulgedatjcme ^'.) 
The war has alteie| the wlioIr«y|tiiii^f^ 


[> siafus MM as am 
past.^ <Hol^ of 



Taihktnt 


Map of the frans^Persian PaUway. 
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mtticular the British mllitAry authorities have 
irailt lines rannlng northward from Basra, 
the main one running via Kurna and serving 
Bagdad and a branch of it reacliing from Knma 
to Ifasiriyeh, while other iincs liavcheen hnill 
beyond Baglidad. 

Germany also proposed to build a line from 
Baghdad to Khantkin where a pass throiigli 
the moantaiiis leads into tlic West I’ersiun 
hUmiauds. lUissiu had agreed to build a 
lallway from Kiianikiu, via Kena'iusliah and I 
Hamadan to 'J'ehcmn, construct ion to lu'giii i 
within two years nf the romiilction of tlir' 
extension from Bagiidad to Ivlianikiu and lijen 
to be completed in 4 years. 

TranS'Persian Line. 

A tmus-Perslan Hue to join the Kussuin 


Government found itself unable to apjuove 
the conneoUon. They Insist that the line tdisffl 
run either from Yezd or Kerman to the .tea* 
board. This condition is aberdute. Thera 
remains, then, a coiinectioh with the Indhm 
Nortli*Western ilailway at or neat Karachi. 

Tile necessary flnauciul arrangements for Gte 
preliminary work in connection with the propo* 
sal, whicli came frofo Uussia, to connect the 
raUways with Uussia and India were com* 
pleted in January, 1912. It was then stated 
that tlie llnssian Committee were already in 
posM^sion of a ne.arly complete survey of more 
tliari KUO miles from Asian* to Teheran and ibe 
lengtti of the iii]<‘ from there to Gwadur on the 
rerso-ibilneli Frontier is some 1,200 miles. 
80011 after this annoanceraent, Mr. Johns was 



Caucasian system with the Indian Uailvva\s| apjiointcd l>y the Government of India to 
Ant assumed proportions of practical impoit-1 suney a niilway route lictween Karachi and 
ance in the late winter of ii)Jl. itotb the 1 tt\\»adnr, nod lonnd a good line with a gonoral 
Bussian and the Indian railways are fully ; giadii-nt of 1 in 250, the steepest being 1 hi 90. 
developed up to tbe points which would tie tliV ' Twelve of the priuelpal Jtussian Banks wore 
termini of a trans-lVivian line and the follow-; ilJt«Te^ted in the project and the desired amount 
ingdetnlls carry ns up to tlie period of tlie war.' of Eiiglisli and French capital was goarantei'd. 
The Unssian railway system n well s .Inlia on tin | one L.iglidi banking house having even offered 
Busso-Persian boiler Ir twei n the lUai-k s . 1 ' to luriuhli the whole of the KirnHsh quota. The 
and the fttuplan Sea. A line coirnertii'L' w iih ; Freiifli coiieeriis are the Banque de Paris et 
this runs from Butnui, on the east civiht of j di s Fay^ Has. the Credit I.yonnais, tlie 8ocicto 
the Black Sea, to Baku oti the we.si eoa.>-t = Gi iierale, the (.'ninptoir h'ational. the Banque 
of the Caspian, incidentaliy, article 39 of' de rffnioii rari..ic7i?tc and ronut d* Arnanx. 
the Treaty of Berlin provide.-'tl.at Bat uni shall; MeeTings of the iiiteniatloiutl llnauciers 
be "a free port essentblly coiune'ieial." 'Ihe: conceineil in the scheme weie held and a So- 
Petslan Foreign Minister on Fehinary t), ItMU, , ciete d'litndes was formed. A|. G. Uaindri, 

■ tned - ■ - -. 

U E 

the right _ .. _ 

to Tabriz (93 miles) with an extension to Lake 1 dent and M. UomiakolT. ex-Presidont of the 
Bnimlah and a preferential tight to luiild a ; lin-jian Duma, a'^ Bussian Yice-Prcsldent. 
railway from Taoriz to Kazvin. Jnlfa and ; 'I'lie .Society consists of a council of adminis* 
Tabriz were at that time equipped with aitiation of 2t persons. Tlie Governments of 
metalled road, on wdiicb a motor omnihiia ' all three countries gave tlieir approval to the 
service was maintained. The road w.is tli enterpri-e ami on the Ann represnitatlons 
property of tlie conceasionairc company, so thi-t! ‘>f tiu Britisli Foreign Ofllee a formal memo* 
sections of it couH conveniently b<' ntil'-ul ' nindiun wn-. drawn up pro*iding for absolute 
to railway constniction. The woik of con-■ einiiility ofBritHi, Bussian and Frencli con- 
sfetucUng the line was thu- c.Ypcdiced and the ' trol in tlie undertaking. Jt was agreed 
line was opened early' in 191 Light years ; Uiat in the noilhern iialt Bussian interest should 
te Axed as the time limit for the extension 0 / ■ be ou per cent. Fo-nch inf crest 33 1-3 jicr cent, 
tbs line from Tabriz to Kazvin, a fuillnr ■ ami i5ritis|i ft 2-:’. j i-r ct ni.. .md in the soutliem 
Airtance of 250 iniics. The concession runs ' half Bussian infiTe-t 0 2-3 per cent., French 
to-a period of seventy-five ycsirs. Ojition is ' 33 1-3 per c<*iif.., aed Briti-hOO per cent. The 
fcrarved to the Persian "Uovernraoiit to purel'a-e total iiite.r(>t» of the parties in the whole line 
Nte Julfa-Tabriz Imc after a lai>.''C of ‘.iii yeais. : would tlius be cfiual. Tbe Frencli and Russian 
The Bussian Oovernment Department of'Bail-j proro.-al was iiiat iiitirest.s should be equal 
ways in June 1913, approved a cn:ice.<sion to.tjfor (lie wfinle line. The above arrangement 
Bunlan Syndicate for the construction of liic! w.as made 1 o meet British suscoptiliiliiics. 

Itaie from a point on the railway close to Baku No aiiiiouneeni»nt iias yet liccn made of the 
to Astara. a point on the, Caspian Boutli-western | settlement of further dcbiils in regard to the 
seaboard, where the Bus-sian and Persian teni-i Ini'i. It" gerieml route will presumably be 
tories meet. More l.han one possible starting | from Aslara rkr Teliuraii to Kitrtnan or Yezd, 
point for tbe trans-Persian ilailway is therefore and I lienee to either Duridej Abbas, at the 
m course of preparation entiance of the Persian Gulf, or Chabar, a ptdnt 

On the Indian side, the raihvay system is on the Bvkrau Coast, about 100 miles west 
fuUy developed up to Baluchistan, close to the of Gwadni. As to tbe cost, 1^8,700,000 was 


Persian frontier. A broad gauge line running 
through Quetta to Nushki was constructed 
with the intention of its development for the 
bem^t of trade which already runs by caravan 
along tbe *' Nushki trade route *' to tbe Per- 
iian province of Selstan. The Bussian Gov- 
J-jment fovonrH Unking up the trans-Per- 
■IZD raUway with the Indian raUways at this 
point. Bw tbe suspicloua saw a Btrate< 
gfoal reason to this pteforence. The Indian 


the anioimt first declared by Bussian experts 
as Butfieient io cover tlie cost of construction 
and provision of rolling-st.ock for tbe 1,400 
miles of rallwav in Persian territory. English 
experts then believed that £16.000.000 would 
be suiflciciit. Further investigation has led 
compt'tent experts on the English side to sap' 
that the capital involved must eventnaUy . total 
£80.000,000 at least. Tbe line presants to. 
great engteeertog dtfBenltles, but there troind 
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be a great variety of gradients throughout its 
length, the lino will rise at several points to 
tomfi thousands of feet above soa-level, and 
numerous detours will be necessary boUi for 
gradients and to B«ive local needs. 

TSjero have boon eoustderable railway develop- 
monts at British, Bnssian ami 'Inrkibh end of 
Persia during tlic war. 

Central Asian Lines. 

There retnaiiis the possibility of linidiig up 
the ilussiaii and Indian railway byslenw by 
way of Afgiianislan. But many strut rgica) 
Obu»tious have been raised to tiie trn ns-J’orsi.'iii 
railway and those considerations arc slrciiglh- 
ened tenfold In r«;gard to bi-iiigiiis the Rusniun 
Central Asian lines nearer Rabiil. Russia 
has in recent years consiilerably increased lier 
railway facilities in Centinl Asia. Tin; lirn 
from Krusuavodsk on the Bast Cuspi-m siioie 
now extends, via Mere and Bokham .md Sainar- 
khand, to Andijan, which is sonic ii.'iO miles 
north-west of Kashgar, the iniport.:iiii town ol 
Chinese Turkestan. The great lutuork o: 
railways in European lluss'a is also now di¬ 
rectly connc'Cted by the Oieuburg line tvith 
Tashkent, and a connecting lire* IniUs it, up 
with the soutlicni railuuy just dcscnheil. rrotn 
Merv a line nins south to Kuslik, on tic Afghan 
border. W'thiri a few miles of tlemt. it wa- re¬ 
ported some time ago that R'J.ssiu intended tmild- 
ing anothejr line extnidirig tlie Oreiiliuis'-Tush- 
kent conncHStion to 'I'eniies, ti point on llu Oxu"- 
60 miles or less from Baikh, wtiieh, again, is 
close to the important strategical point, Muza- 
ri-Sharif. It is douldful wlictlicr in u race, 
Russia, starting from U'erini's, or Britain, -.tail¬ 
ing from the Kli>ber, could iiueli K:il<iil tir.-t 
Tonnes, wbere, it Wii« stated, funpu-cd t-) 

throw a bridge aciws tlie Omis. is the Ingliesl 
point at which that ri\er is navigable fiotn ttie 
Ami Sia. The suggestion lia- oneii senoii-ly 
been made in recent veurs that tlie lkii-'-.iai( 
fine from Merv to Herat should be linked to 
the Indian line which from yiietta ptoei-ed-. to 
the Afghan border at ('haman. 'I'lie ili-t.iiici' 
between the two railhe.ads is alioiii .'i^n miles 

Persian Gulf Lines. 

Britain’s speehil iiifcrests in legard to Vor- 
sian railways bare hitiierto primalily bci ii 
associated with lines iiinning inland fioin 
tlie Persian (iulf, to supersede tlie uid mule 
routes. Speeial iiiiportanee lias for inanyviurs 
been attached to ^e1lCTues for a railway troin 
M<^uinierah fat the opening of tin* Karim | 
Valley, W’hcrc tlie Karuii itiver ruii-s into tin*' 
Bbat-^-Arab, ]u.st below Basra, near tlie Tnrkisli! 
borderl, nortiiwards into the rieli iiigliland eonti- i 
tw ol ■Western Persia. Britain has King cstalih-.h- 
ed special relations with tlie Kanin Valley' 
and lias a large trade iliere. An ngreeiiicnt , 
was reached between the Persian (ioveinment i 
and tlie i-cprerioutative of a Britisli Syndieate | 
in Febmarj’, 1913. for tlie constrnelkin of ii| 
railway from Moliamtncnili to Klioramabad, 
In file Interior Persia offered Uie syndicate 
a two years* option, during wiileli period the 
route of the line was to i>e surveyed. The 
Persian Government undeilook to decide, on 
the completion of the survey, whether it w’ould 
build the railway as a State Ihie under con¬ 
tract with the Syndicate, or whether it would 
gtKpt the Syndicate a concession for the con« 
liraotioo of the line. The Syndicate imme¬ 


diately began preUminary operations. Font 
Englisli engineers wore sent out, and exootly. 
two months after the agreement was announoed 
the,y proceeded to Dlstul. on the route of the 
line, for the puriiose of making preliminary 
surveys. The Syndicate was composed of six 
! groups, of which four are already connected 
1 with Persian eommcrcc, viz,, the Anglo-Per- 
. Sian Oil Company, the Imperial Bank, ttie 
‘ I'hipliniles and 'Tigris Steam Kavigation Com* 

' puny (Messrs. I.ynch), and the British India 
steam Aavigiitimi Company. The Syndicate 
Wri- pr<‘piire>l to undertake much more ezten* 
«ivc railwav e«)n''lruef >on in Southern Persia. 
As l.'ii-.ja wa- eventually to build a line from 
Teller. 1 to Iv’iianikiii. the Klioramabad line 
would, it wii-i.-ujipo'-ed. probably b'* linked W’lth 
Ihiu line, nr IJ.iinadan oi elsewhere, so that 
Pel .Ml, , luld Iiave two routes from the Gulf to 
the norfli. TJie latest reports stated that the 
survey work on tiie Moliamincrah-Khoramahad 
line was *’ iiiiiig up" owing to the disturbed 
state of tlie Luristnn tribes around Dizful. The 
I'ersinn Ooveniment agreed to a sligtit modiflea* 
tioii of f lie terms of the roncession to meet tlie 
situation tluis created and Sir £. Grey stated In 
tlie House of ('otiimons tliat “every effort will 
be made to proci ed witli ^u^vey as soon as the 
situation in l.urWtan appears to the respon¬ 
sible iiuthoritiis to justuy such a step.... It 
is i-onfemplati'il that tiie Swedish gendarmerie 
wliieli Iiiis done very good work recently In 
oMer parts will devote their attention tO 
i.ii'istan w'ltii the olijeet. of pacifying tdiat part 
of tlie country .as they have done in some othe* j 
parts." As a result oP repc.ated Anglo-Bussian 
applications tlie •Swedish Government permit¬ 
ted (ieiiiral lljiilmarsson. the head of &e 
I'crsiaii gi'iidarun ry. to return to Persia In 3fov- 
• nibcr, i'.'H. Tlie war lesiilted in great unrest 
am. in treai-lnrv on the part of tlie Swedish 
gi ndaniiiTic oiTici'rs. as a ro.sUlt of German 
Mi=.t igiit ion. in AVc-ti rn Persia. The Persian 
CoM-niiin nt ili-P' n-c<l villi tlw> services of tho 
MVili ^ ami til" gi'iiilarjU' .ie Itive been reorga- 
111 -I'll by llri'''li oh'cer.'. Kothlug further 
h.i-- l>c.-n repriri.d about progress with the 
Kni'iiii V.ill. v li 1C. 

Period of Transit. 

It i: eoniiiioiiiv said that the Trans-Persian 
railv.av voiild lirii'g India witliin eight days ' 
111 f.ovcloii. Tlic possibility was demonstratra 
liv the perforiiiaiice of a party who traveled 
ri'oni liiiidrin to P<>rsi:i In 1914 and sent the 
loiiowiiig ilciail* of their journey to the Timet. 
’I'he p.irty li ft Loudon by the 8-35 p.m, train 
oil a i^atiirilay and arrived at Baku at 10-M 
pm (London time, say, 7-39 p.m.) on the - 
K'llowit'g Ttiiirsday, and at Enzcll, on the 
-oiith-west slioie of the Caspian, (reach^ by 
.■teaiuiT Iroiii Baku), at 6 a.ra. on the follow- 
mg Saturday. —that is. within six and a halt 
davs from isiiidoii. They travelled vtiir Folkes¬ 
tone, Flusliiug, Berlin, 'Warsaw, ^lamenkn; 
Rost off and Beslan, and were detained at War- 
tiiiw some ten hours ami at other points a fall 
12 hours more, tiius reducing the actual itavd- 
ling to 5i ilays, which was a “ record.” There 
remained, at the end of thdr Journey, only 
the trails-Perdan stage, which It Is hoped to 
cover by the new line, so thi^ an express ser¬ 
vice from London to Delhi ought to be eadly 
possible wltliiu the eight days. 



Foreign Consnlar Officers In India. 


Name. 

Appointment. 

» 

fHESSIIIfl 

Argentine Republic. 

Kr. C. W. Rhodes .. .. 

Vice-Consul 

• e 

• • 

Calcutta. 

Anstria-HungarF. 

The Oonsul'Ooneral for Xpthprlnnds, Simla, i^ 
In charge of Aostro-Hnngarian intcrrstp 
daring the War. 

Belgium. 

Mr. Robert Giaidron. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Consul 

• • 

• • 

1 * 

i Bombay. 

Mr. J. Simon . 

Do. 

• • 


1 Calcutta. 

Mr. James Borle Baxter {Ap.) 

Do. 

a • 


; Karachi. 

Mr. E. S. Mnnuy . 

Do. 



; Aden. 

Mr. O. E. Walker . 

Do. 



1 Madras. 

Mr. W. Macdonald . 

Do. 


■ a 

' Rangoon. 

Mr. B. A. Scott. 

Do. 



1 Akyab. 

Mr. J. Lince .. 

Vice-Consul 



' Calcutta. 

Mr B. W. Watson (In cha^e). 

1)0. 

• a 

• • 

Bombay. 

Bolivia. 



1 


Eumar Shyama Kumar Tagore . J 

Consul-General 

* « 

a . 

Calcutta. 

Brazil. 





Mr. Joakim D. S. Kahapict. 

Consul 



Calcutta. 

Mr. Edward F. -Undfirwcojl, M.A., M.T).. 
Fh.D., J.F. 

Do. 


m • 

1 Bombay. 

D. Robertson . 

Consular Agen' 


• • 

Rangoon. 

Chili. 

Senor Don Arturo Cabrera . 

Consiil-GenornI 


• a 1 

Calcutta 

▼scant . 

Vice-Consul 

a * 


Bombay. 

Vacant . 

Do. 



Madras 

Senhor L. Qrommers . 

Do. 


■r • 

Calcutta. 

- Vacant . 

Do. 


4 a 

Chittagong. 

ib. WlUiam Archbaid . 

Do. .. 


4 4 

Rangoon. 

China. 





,OOa Wan Yan . 

Consul 


a • 

Rangoon. 

Costa Rica. 





JLbjUbx Shyama Kumar Tagore 

Consul 

• • 

• • 

Calcutta. 

Cuba. 





Mr. John Znberbnhier (Acting) on leave 

Honorary Consul 

• • 

• • 

Bombay. 

Dr. Blaslo Paes (In charge) . 

Do. 


■ a 

Do. 

J.Oiiando Fener . 

Do. 

■ a 

• • 

Calcutta. 

Denmark. 





Mr. 8. G. L. Eustace . 

Cionsul-Gcneral 

• • 

• • 

Calcutta. 

Mr. A. P. Sella . 

Consul 

• • 

« « 

Bombay 

Ur. E. S. Murray . 

Do. 

e e 

a • 

Aden. 

Ur. B. T. Meiizies . 

Do* 


• ■ 

Madras. 

Mr J. F. Joisan. 

Do* • • a 


• • 

Baugoon. 

Vacant . 

Vlee-CionBal 


• a 

Karachi. 

Mr. S. G. L. Eustace . 

Do. .. 


e • 

Calcutta. 

Mr. P: I. Ohristthsen. 

Do. .. 

e » 

• a 

Moulmdn. 
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Ecuador. 

Kaiaar ftbyama £ainar Tagore 


;. IConniil 


Calcutta, 


France. 

Sjracittthe Le-Fcuvre-Mcanjlp 
Hr. X. Nloault . . 

M. Harold Martin 
H. M. Ries (on leave) 

M, Adolphe Bics (Acting) ' 
Mr. B. IlPriee .. 

Mr. F. B. L. Works 
Vacant 

J. Scott. 

Vacant . 

IX». . 

Do. 

Do. 


Consnl-Gciicral 
Cliiiricelliir 
Anting ('oii»ii< 
Consular Agent 
Do. 

Do. 

i»o. 

Do. 

l>o. 

Do. 

I l>o. 

J)o 

i>o. 


Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Madrar. 

Chittagong. 

Bangoon. 

Akyab. 

Coconada. 

lellicbcrry. 

■Do. 


Germany. 

P A Swiss Consular offlcnrs are In chsirge of! 
Sermon interests during llie War. ; 


Greece, 

Mr. E. S. PeirocochitiG .. 


Consul 


Calcutta. 


Guatemala. 
Hr. H. J. Sanders 


, 'ConMil 


..! Calcutta. 


Italy. 

Count G. Vloladi C^mpaito 

Cav. G. CccclU. 

Cav, Dr. Q. Oorio (on leave) .. 

Signor Alfredo Maiuato (Arflng) 

Mr. J. MUkle . 

Vaciu^. 

9f^orAlfr«'doMnnzeto(in charge of enu.ii! it 

Vacant . 

Vanaat .. i. 

Vacant. 

BKr. H. J. Guy, B.k.B. 

StSBw Aldo Viola 


;ron«ul-Gener.'»l 

Calcutta. 

!C'oIl‘-Ul . 

Aden. 

Do. 

Bombay, 

! Do. 

Do. . 

1 DO. 

TCangoon. 

Vici-l'onaiil 

Calcutta. 

Do. .. .. .. 1 

Bombay. 

Consiil.ar .Agen^ 

Aladras. 

Do. 

AToulm^ 

Do. 

Akyab. 

Do. .. ..iJiasaein. 

Do. 

Karachi. 


Japan. 


Itt. It. Sakenobe.'Consul-General 

Mr.Xasuo Kuwnshinui. i Consul 


Mr. KCaao Ito, CbauccUoi 
Liberia. 

J))!; Bemoda Bobarl Banerjee ., 

JPv, p. H, Freeman Underwood, AI.D... 

.c*"- .Mexico. * 

L. B. San *.. 


'.''■■vV'- ( 


.. Consul 
Do. 


'..Consul 


.. I Calcutta. 
,. I Bombay. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Calcutta. 


































Foreign Consular 


Fame. 


Netherlands. 


Hons. J. Barcndrccht.Consii 

Mons. Ti. Orommcrs.Coii!>ii 

Mona. J. 6. iloiidicn (on leave) .. .. Do. 

C. JCrook-Wzn (AetioK) Do, 

Mr. D. van Wjjngaanleii .. .. .. Do, 

Mr. W. Meek .D.>. 

Mr. 11. A. Scott .. .. .. Do. 

Monsieur W. Massink .. .. .. Do, 

Mr. J. W. Crufiha .. .. .. .. Do, 

Mr. A. J. Steiger.Do. 


Appointment. 


Consnl-Gcnenvl 

Coii!>ul 

Do. 

Do. 

I Do. 

Di>. .. 


Calcatts 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Do, 

Karachi. 

Aden. 

Akyab. 

Barigoon. 

Madras. 

Colombo. 


Norway. 


. Elnar BolDan .jCoiisnl-Goneral 

; F. £. Hardcaaile .. .. .. .. Consul 

. W. Meek .. .. .. .. .. Do. 

H. S. Fraser, Kt. .. Di>. 

. H. A. Itecs .. .lio. 

. G. J. Smidt .. .. .. .. Vic(‘-l'oiiaul 


8. G. Bitherdon 
S. Lucas 
A. Gardiner .. 

D. Miller 
£. G. Moylan 
J. Anderson .. 

J. McCracken 
3. J. Shavr .. ^. 

Vivian Fox (on leave) 
I. Jt. Baxter (Acting) 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Adim. 

Madras. 

Hatigoon. 

Calcutta. 

Chittagong. 

Do. 

' Coennada. 
Tuticoriu, 
Akyab. 
Bassein. 

Do. 

Monlmeln. 

Karachi. 

Do. 


Persia. 


Mir ra Bit Davood Khan Mcftahos-Sallaneh, Cmsul-Gcneral 
S.C.M.G. 

Mina All Akbar Khan, S.A.; BiHiristcr-at-Law. Consul 
Khan Bahadur Hail Mirza Shujaut An Bi-g .. Do. 

AgaMirza Abdul Himln Ispahan! .. .. T>o. 

Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore .. Viee-l'onsul-Gem ntl 

Mtr Aynb Kliun .. .. .. .. .. Vice-C'oiibul 

A. A. All Akbar Sheerazoe . Do. ., 

\ra c a n t .. .* .. Do. *. 


Calcuttat 

Bombay* 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 

Karaclii. 

llatigoon. 

Moulmein, 


Peru. 


Mr. Gilbert B. Hall 
Mr. W. A. Ironside 


Consul 

Do. 


; Rangoon. 
Calcutta. 


Portugal. 

Seuhor Benito d'Alpolm Toresano Moreno 

Dr. E. M. D'Souza . 

Mons. 0. Jambou ... 

Mr. Shairp . 

Mr. HonunsJI Cowas]! Dinshaw 


Dr. A. 'B. daFon^eca (on Icare) 
Dr. L. OBStallmo (Acting) 

Dr, A. M. D'Souza 

James 9hort . 


Consul-General 

a 

.. Bombay. 

Consul 

• 

.. Rangoon. 

Do. 


.. Calcutta. 

Do. 

a • 

.. Colombo. 

Do. 

a a 

.. Aden. 

Vic<i-Con8ul 

a a 

.. Bombay. 

Do. 


.. Karaold. 

Do. 

• a 

.. Da 

Do. 

a a 

.. Rangoon* 

Do. 


.. Madras. 
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Russia. 


W. W. Tomanosky 
Hons. M. Rie» (on leave;) 
Mr.Adelpho Kies (Actiut!) 
B. A. LiHBovBky .. 

A. F. Mytebko .. 


aiam. 

I<iiana Bhasba Parivatra 
Mr. H. F. W. MscnaKiiten 
Mr, B. JT. Uolborton 
Hr. A. H. Knssell 
Mr. O. yan>der*Gaclit .. 


Consul-Ocneral 

Vico-C-onsul 

Do. .. 
1 ) 0 . .. 
Do. 


icon-iil-Gciicri i 
jConsul 


.. Calcutta. 
.. Aden. 

.. Do. 

.. Calcutta. 
.. Do. 


..! Calcutta. 

.., Korn bay. 

..: KansiMiD. 

..! Moiila'cin. 
Do. 


Spain. 

Senhor B d’Alpoim 
Mons. L. Grezoux 
Mons. M. lUes (on leave) 

Mr. Adrlphc Kies (ActiiiK) 
William Archbalil .. 

Sweden. 


Ifr. T. II. Wlit’clcr 
Mr. £. 11. T.(>ffan 
Mr. L. Volknrt .. 
Mx. A. £. Adams 
Mr. W. A. Jicholas 
Mr. T. H. W'bceloc 
Vacant 


Switzerland. 


;; 

.. Vico-(*onsul 

* 


..! Do. .. 



Do. 


, • 

.. 1 Do. 



,roii«ul-<Jciu’iii; (Act ill") 
'CoTJMlI 

! Do. 

i Do. 

; Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Du. 


Mr. Charles Binggcr 


. i^^oiisnl 


Turkey. 

The Oonsnlar officers for Su'cdi-n .*itc it 
(rf Turkish interests daring tin- war. 

United States of America 

-TaaMS A. Smith . 

J. P. Dourlitrn . 

Lawrenco F. Brigge. 

B. B. Oshorn. 

Lucien Menuningcr . 

Frank C, Rich. 

Walter A. Leonard 

Mba A. Nye. 

K. l.upton . 

iKwtoD Miller. 


in charge 


Itnea Oliver Lalng (on leave) 
I L. Rogers 

BdiBon £. Southord .. 
ninr O. Watson 
& W. Tlmewell 


. ..f'linsul-CcTicrnl 
.. Vice-Cun-111 
.. < 'unsul 
. Vict-('on--ul 
.. Coii-nl 
.. I Vicc-< 'cni.111 
..I Consul 
.. I Vicc-Conpiii 
..|Coi>‘'ul 
.. I Vice-Consul.. 


Consul 

Acting Consul 
('onsnl (on lca\c) 
Acting Consul 
Clonsnlar Agent 
Do. 


Uruguay. 


,,! Bombay. 

,. i Calcutta. 

,.' Aden. 

Do. 

.. Rangoon. 


C.ilciilfa. 

•Madras. 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Moulmcin. 


Bombay. 


Upas. 0. lambon 


Cansnl 


Calcutta. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

D«». 

.M.sdraB. 

Do. 

Colombo. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Aden. 

Do. 

Busrah, Persian GaU, 
Chltta^Dg. 


I Calcntta. 



































The Army. 


The greht seiwy army of ludia ori$iiiiated in 
the axnaO estabUab mente of guards, known as 
peone, enrolled for the proteotion of the fac> 
tories of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and dlsciplinod by the French, 
irtio appear^ bi India in 1605. Before this, 
detaohments of soldiers were sent from Eng¬ 
land to Bombay, and as eaily ns 1625 the first 
fortified position was occupied by the East 
India Company at Armagon, near klasulipatam. 
Madias was acquired in 1C40, but in 1654 (he 
Barrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was oecupieti by 
'400 soldiers, four years before the FreTieh ni>- 

K ired in* India. In IGGS the garrison of 
mbay consisted of 2S5 ninn, of wlioni only 
08 were English, the remainder being French, 
Portuguese and natives. 

While the origin of the regular sepoy army 
Is usually dated from 174ii, when Stringer 
Lawrence, "the father of the Indian Army," 
eundled an Indian foree in Madras, it. is in¬ 
teresting to note that there was a considerabh* 
military establishment in Bomlutv prior to 
that date. In 1741 this cstaldisimient, aliieli 
was considered as one regiment, consisted ol 
a captain, nine lieutenants, tifteen ensigns, 
a surgeon, two sorgeant-majurs. 82 sergeants. 
82 corpomls, 26 dnimraers, and 316 European 
privates, together with 31 "masters" (pro¬ 
bably Eurasians) and 900 tojiasses—]>rcsuni- 
aUy Goanese. These were distributed in 
seven companies, their total monthly pay being 
10,814 rupees. Tiiere was in addition a kind 
of native militia, composed of 7U0 in- 

duding native officers. These were inuintaiited 
at a monthly cost of 312 rupees. Ttiey were 
not equipped or dressed in a uniform manner, 
but supplied their own weapons—swords and 
shields, bows and arrows, pikes, laneo» or 
matchlocks. After the deeluration of war 
wlth France in 1744, the forces at Bombay 
were considerably increased, and an nriiihTy 
company was rabed. Already in 1740 Ihc 
Fronsh at Pondicherry had raised a large foree 
of HnsalniaD soldiers, armed and etiiijj>[ied 
In the European fashion; and the fait ot 
Hadtos, which tlie Frcneh eapturcci in ]74(s. 
^uced the English East India CoiuiMiiy to 
; begin the formation of a iniiitary e-tahllsli- 
*'BGint of like nature. In January 1748 Major 
Btnnger Lawrence landed at Fort St. Bavul 
'-tocommand the forces of the Conspany. The 
BngltBh foothold in India was then precarious. 
T3ie French under Dupicix wore cunteinplating 
foitber attacks; and it bccaine lU^et^sury for 
-the Euglisii Company to form a laiger military 
tttablisbment. The new commandant at once 
•et about the organisation and discipline of 
his small force. The garrison was organiser! 
In sevcD companies; and llie neons, or factoiy 
gnatds, were also formed into companies, 
lllds was the beginning of the regular Indian 
Army, of which Lawrence eventually became 
Comioander-in-Cbicf. In Madras tJie Euro¬ 
pean companies developed into the 1st Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bombay and 
Bengal became the 1st Bombay and Ist Bengal 
Fnsffieis. The native infantry was similarly 
fisnrdoped and organised by lawnmce and 
OHve, who<was bis contemporaiy, and milttaiy 
adventurers—both Musalman and Hindu— 




readily took service under the East 
Company. B$^ degrees Royal Bei^ente wsto 
sent to India, the fijratt being the 8Mh 'BflA' 
which arrived in 1754. 

. Struggle with the Froieli. 

r From this time for a century or mote tqa 
Army of lt\dia was engaged in constant 
war. After a prolonged struggle with., the' 
French, whom Diiplelx iiad by 1750 raised 
to the position of the leading power fit Indliu 
the efforts of Stringer Lawrence. CUve and 
Eyre Cooto completed the oownfoU od 
their rivals, and the power of England waa 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bea« 
gal and on the field of Wandewaifo in 
Southern India. In 1761 the final overthrow 
of the French was completed, and the teni» 
tories of that enterprising people wow reduced 
to a few s('t1lemcnts on the coast, the prhiefod 
of whk’li, Pondirherry, was captured in 1708. 
But while the Army of India liad accompliiffied 
this niiieh. tliey had now to contend wnh the 
great native irawers, both Hindu and Mahome* 
dan. A number of indci>endcnt statm had 
arisen on tlie decline of the Blughal Empire, 
some ruled by the satraps of the Emperor of 
Delhi and others by the Mahretta princes who 
had suc.cceded to and extended the conquesta 
of Sivaji: while in Mysore Hyder All, a Mmaal^ 
Ilian adventurer, liad established himself 
the place of the Bhidu Raja. A great am 
prolonged struggle took place with the ruli 
of .Mvnore, in which the forces of the Crown 
and the Company’s Army bore a distinguished 
part. This struggle extended over nearly twenty 
years, and ternimated only with the death m 
llydcr's miii and successor Tipu when his capital 
of Scringaimtain was taken by assault in 1^. 

Presidency Armies. 

The extension of British* territory had 
neces-sitated a corresi>or ding angrnentathm in 
the strength of the armies of Bengal, M a d roa 
and llombay, which were entirely seqparate 
organisations, as rendered requisite by the 
great distances and independent tmritorlei by 
widch they were separated. But Bengal and 
Bombay troops had taken part in the wan 
in Soul born India, although the brunt of the 
fighting l:ad falJcu on the Madras An^. 
Tlii*.se armies bad grown both In strengGi and^ 
efrieieney. In 1787 the Governor-Gen^^. 
Lonl CornwallLs, wrote to the Duke w 
York—“ A lirigadc of our sepoys would 
anybody etuperor of Hindustan. The app<^. 
aiice of the native troops gave me Eto 
greatest sal bfaction ; ' some of the battaUozw 
were perfectly wcll-traincd, and there Was, 
a spirit of emulation among the ofifoen;. 
and an attention in the men. which leavgs, 
me but littJe room to doubt that they wiO sodu 
be brought to « great pitch 'if disc4iUiM^'^ 
Beorganisatlon of 1796. 

In 1796. when the native armies wctajrw*'! 
organised, the European trocips were aboi^ 
1,3,000 strong; the native troops numbered .| 
67,000, the infantry being generally torm^ 
regiments of two battaliooe each, la 
native infantry regiments were fonaod by 
existing battallone. The estabUAttieut of 
two-battalion reglmmit was 1 colOBiri 
dant^ 2 IlentcnaulKsdoariSi 2 majors, 8;c 
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tS yeuteDants, 10 aoslffna, 2 Earopean non* 
odnontoMotted offlcets, 40 natlre officen, 200 
AoihcoiiluiilsBioned offlcere, 40 drummerB 
' 1«600 BepovB. Each battalion had 

trSiw grenadier and cl^lit'battalion companioe. 
'J^motlon and furloucii rules for the oi&ccrs 
were promulgated and Interior economy was 
' toprdved. At the same time the Madras and 
Bombay armies were rt'organlHcd. Tlio Madras 
. eaealry was formed Into four regiments, having 
; twelve Britisli ofBccra each, the artillery into 
two battalions of five companies eticli and 
fifteen oompanies of lasoars. The native iii- 
ftu^y was organised in eleven two-battalion 
xegilliants, nitbcr Btronger tlian those of tlic 
Bmgal establishment. '1'lie.re, were nlwj two 
iM^ii^ns of European infantry. The liombay 
Afpiy was organisinl on similar lines, with an 
eataoUshment of six two-buttalion rcgiinc'nts 
and' a Marine liattalion ; six comiKiiiies of 
European artillery we,re foriniid hi 170:5. 

Policy of Welieslcy. 

Besides the wars that have been referred 
tO| the East Indui Company liad iii-eii 
engaged in minor operations, p.-iilic.iilitrly 
B^nst the grouing power of the Malirfitt!i-', 
mUch menaced the siability of the llriii-li 
.(..ip India. In 179H tlic Manpiis WclJes-ley 
}‘<iUTlved as Goverunr-Uenerol liruily imbiird 
with the necessity of reducing tlie power 
and tufluence of ttic French, which had 
again arisen througli the military adveistuici-, 
who had established tlie.iu‘M-l\cs in the scrMce 
of various native powers. Tiicrc was a French 
party at Beringapatam, and tlic ruler of ^Ivsoro 
was in correspondence with Napoh'on lioiiu- 
parte in Egypt. At Hyderabad the Freiicli 
adventurer Raymond dominiitcil Die State 
army, having under his cnlnnuul^i n diseiphned 
force of 14,000 men who carrii-d the eoloiir« 
of the French Bepuhiic and wore Die Cap uf 
Lib^y engraved upon their Imttoris. In 
the M^ratta States, and especially in .sindia's 
service, adyentnrt'rs of the s:ime enterpii'iiiK 
niiiinn bad dlHcipline-d large fijice-< of infuidiy 
and artillery ; and the blind >liigiial Em¬ 
peror at Delhi was held in the powi'r gf Perron, 
Blndla's French Oeuciul. One of the tli^t 
acts of Die new Governor-General was to di-<- 
arm the French party at llyihTubuii. n nieaMiie 
oarried out by Cuptahi (afterwards 8h .lolin) 
^ llalacdm. The French offleers in the Nizam's 
'MTvlii^e were deported to their own country, 
aitd a treaty of alliance was concludt’d uiuler 
tbe terms of which a Cknitingcnt of Hydorahad 
' Xfoops was supplied for service in the camimign 
' m, {kfrlngapatam. Troops of all three pri'^i 
fiap fliw* took part In the campaign wlucli tenm- 
fiXtad -with the capture of Seringa patam and 
' tht deatli of Tlpn on the 4th May 1709. It 
wm: Id this •oampaign that Colonel Artliur 
Wdymley, afterwords Duke of Welliiig1.on, 
' «aiae Into prominent notice. It was iiow 
" ueemsary to direct attention to affairs in the 
Mi^tta States,- which were encroaching on 
' llie'tarritorteB of our ally the Nizam, and liad 
wj^noetous aMendancy throughout India. An 
UMbitimlty oeourred in supporting the Peshwa, 
4^ *^ been expelled from Poona by Holkar. 

' H ' The Hahrattas. 

Ifahrattoa, originally mere predatory 
j hM become an organised nation 
thf.. rule of stvaji. After hie Xleath 



the Oovemment whicb he had inangumted 
passed from the feeble bands of bis sucees* 
Bors, the Itajas of Satan, Into those of 
the astute Brahmin Ministers, the Peahwasj 
who liad their seat at Poona. Other 
ratta princes, descended from offleers of 8tate-~ 
Sindia, Uolkar, the GAikwar and the 
of Bcrar—held sway over a great part of India; 
and were attempting to extend their domi> 
nion.s and consolidate their influence from the 
Ganges to Uic Godavery. The Mahnttas* 
famous as irregular iircdatory hordes In times 
gone by, irnd never beep remarkable for cou- 
rage, tlie place of wliich was supplM by thdt 
nalural nytuteiiess and capacity for organisa:* 
tion. Tin genius uf the nation lay more In 
tlic direction uf diplomacy and intrigue^ and 
a false glamour appears to surround their 
name as w mors, to whleh history has lent 
an undeserved prestige. Their success must io 
part tie iircscriocd to tlieir intellectual acumen 
and subtlety, and in part to the effete con* 
ililion of those with wiiom they had to con* 
tend. 'I'lic edifice, of their nationality was 
built, on the a-lies of the declining Mughal 
lOiiijiire. But oven since the days v^en^cb 
military renown liad rested on some solid 
loiiiidiitmn Dicy had rapidly declined, and the 
Iihiiiitom uf their fume was dissipated the mo> 
meiit they e.nrue Into eoUision with Enropean 
arimi'<. Their artillr.ry and infantry, com* 
po~cd of Jats Rajiuits, Arabs and other mer* 
eenniie-, foiiglit wiMi desperate valour, but 
Die lar-famed Mahratta horse disappeared 
trom tlie field at Die bcghiniug of every action. 
GemTiil I.ake in the north of India defeated 
the foiees uf Sindia hi a succession of battles 
iit Aligarh, at Agra, at Delhi and Loswad; 
while in tlie suulh General Arthur Wellesley 
oaptiireil Almiediiagar and Oawilgarh, and 
gained eumpU-te victoiie.'i over the coi^ined 
torees of Sindia and the Kaja of Berar at As* 
save ami Argauiu. In these campaigns a 
eniisiileiahlo IliitNli foree and a largo portion 
of tlio L>i‘rigal and Madras armies were em* 
ploveil; they Aeqiiilteii themselves with their 
eiistoiuary valour, and gained some of the 
rao.st not aide vict-tries recorded In Englkh 
hi-tory. During tlie progress of these wan 
Die .\^n^ of India was eomsidcrably angmented} 
and we llml that on reduction to peace eetab* 
li..hnient in there were some 25,000 

British and 130,000 native troops In India. 

Mutiny at Vellore. 

I'iie Indian Army lias been from 'time 
to time .subject to incidents of mutiny wbleb 
were preeui'-sors of the great cataclysm of 
Ib;>7. Iu Die fort of Vellore In 1800 were 
eontineil tlic sous of Tipu ' Suttan, tbeM 
deiM-eiuiaiils of the most fanatical enemy of 
the English in India being permitted to 
maintain a large body of acuierents and on 
aiuiobt regal state. Naturally they intrigBed. 
The native soldiers of the Company had g^ 
vanoes. Tlie military authoritlos bad Issu^ 
a new pattern, of turban, which owiim to tto. 
resemblance to tbe head-dress worn by half* 
caste drummers, gave rise to a xumour t^ift 
tbeir conversion to Cbrvtlantty was luteodedK 
Other inconsiderate orders, prejudicial to m 
religion and sentimenta of both Hindu aad 
Habomedans, caued the amouldtring -die* 
■coutNBt already existing to break loat rfio 
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rnntlDy. Then were many eigne and pot^ 
teote typical aleo of the greater rebdlion. The 
officere nid become eetroiiged from their men 
and lived too much aimrt from them, 
native troope euddenly broke out and killed 
the majority of the Europinn officere and 
aoidters, tbur wives and cliildron, quartered 
in the tort, while the striped Hag of the Sultan 
ol Mysore was raised ou the ramparts. But 
If the parallel so far is close, the method of 
frith the outbreak of I 8 O 1 I differed 
widely from the weakness displayed at RIecrut 
In 1867. There was happily at the nciglibour- 
Ing station of Arcot a soldier of energy, de* 
oieion, and courage both moral and pli>sirul. 
Ooloiiel Gillespie with tlic 19th Liigiit Dragoons 
and galloper guns came down upon the muti¬ 
neers like a hurricane, blew in tiie gales of 
the fort, destroyed most of the sepoys, and ii\ 
tliu course of a few hours suppressed tlie re¬ 
bellion. TWs rttributlon struck terror into 
the hearts of otlier wouid-bc uuitliiccrs au <1 
dlsaftertion, which was rife tliiougiiout the 
Madras Army, did not elsewhere Qnd active 
expression. 

Overseas Expedition. 

Almost as dangerous was tlie mutinous 
discontent excited among tlic British uflicers 
by the Ill-advised measures of i^ir George 
Mrlow, unfortunately acting temporarily as 
Governor-General in I8(»0, wiiich was with 
dllBculty quelled by the tact of wiser and 
more conMderato men. It was not only 
within the confines of India that the Army 
aistlnguished itself during the period under 
review, ^peditions were made beyond seas. 
Bourbon was taken from the Freiicli; Ceylon, 
Mabutfia, and the Spiee Islands were wrt»'lcd 
from the Outeb; and Java was cunque.rcd 
. in 1811 by a force largely composed of 
Bengal troops which iuid • volunteered for 
tbia service. In 1814 took place the A'epal 
War, In which the brave Gillespie who liad 
■0 distinguished himself at Vellore and in Java, 
was kiilra when leadiug the assault on a foi 1 > 
near Uehra Dun. This war is cliielly of in¬ 
terest from its having introduced us to tlie 
Gurkhas, inhabitants of Nepal, wlio form so 
large and efficient a portion of our Indian Ariiiy. 

Second Mahratta War. 

In 1817 hostilities a(min broke out with 
the Siahrattos. The primary cause of the 
war were the Pindarls, a military system of 
^iindJts of ail native races and creeds wiio, 
Vimed mostly from the military adventurers 
who had been employed by native jiotoii- 
tatec, bad established tliemselvcs in stxong- 
tmlA ^on the banks of tlie Narbada river, 
fruimw whence they issued to plunder the 
country from the end to end. These people 
bad become so formidable that a large army 
bad to be assembled for tbeu- destruction, for 
they viewed with dismay and opposed witli 
fame the establishment of effective power in 
the land where they had so long carried on 
with Impunity their lawless modes of life. To 
cope with this growing evil, armies were to 
Chm In from eve^ direction on the fastnesses 
ttt the nodaris. At the same time a watch 
bad to be kept on the Mahratta States, whose 
.xalers. encouraged by the feeble iwllcy that 
bad followed when Ihe strong hand of the 
Hicqaii Welled^ was removed, were pre¬ 


pared to take up anns once more. Ihaotit 
cally the whole of the Army took the field, uutj 
all India was turned into a vast eainp. 9Rw 
experiences of 1817 differed hi no trota 
tliosc of 1803, except that resistance was Uas 
stubborn as the brigades of the Xuropm 
military adventurers no longer existed In titt 
Mahratta armies. The Ciiiofs of Poona, Nag- 
pore, Indore and Gwalior rose in sacoessloa. 
At the battle of Eirkce, where the tramp ot 
the myriad Mahratta horse shook the very 
earth, they were beaten off by one-tenth (n 
their numbers after a feeble attempt to ctu^e a 
native regiment. At Koreganm where the de¬ 
tachment under Captain Staunton offered so gal- 
aiit a rcisistaiicc to tin* attacks of a vastly 
superior force, the Arabs alone fought on the 
bide of the Mahrattas, 20,000 of whom sto^ 
idle on the plain. At Sitabaldi a few regi- 
nients of Madras native infantiy beat off the 
attacks of the army of the llaja of Nagpore^ 
and victory was assured by the charge of a 
troop of Bengal cavalry. At the battle ot 
RTaliidpur the hosts ot Uolkar melted like snow 
from tlic face of the desert before the deter* 
mined onslauglit of a sni^ army of British 
and native troops. This was the last war in 
8 outlieni India. The tide of war rolled to the 
north, never to return. In the Punjab, to the 
borders of winch our frontier was now extended, 
the Army was to meet in the great military 
community of the Sikhs, a braver and mmw 
virile foe 

Reorganisation In 1824. 

In 1824 tlicre was another outbretiK oC 
mutiny, tliis time at Barrackpore in a regiment 
liiul was unwisely dealt with when about 
to proceed to the Burmese War In 
year the armies wore reorganised, the double- 
battalion regiments being separated, and 
the battalions numbered according to the 
dates when they were raised. Tbe Bwigal 
Army was organised in three brigades of 
horse artillery, ffvo battalions of foot artil¬ 
lery, two rcglTnciits of European and 68 
of native infauiry, 5 regiments of irregular and 
8 of regular cavalry. Tbe Madras and Bombay 
armies were constituted on similar lines, though 
of lospcr strcngtli. There were also varioui 
local force.s, such as tiie Hyderabad Contin¬ 
gent, paid fot by the Niram, consisting of 
liorse, foot and artillery. The irregular eavalw 
wiTc all Billadars, tliat is the troopers famished 
their own horse and equipment, as do the 
greater part of tlie native cavalry of to-day. 
Tlie inogular and local corps had each ontr 
two or tnrcc European Officers, 

T X,.*'**'*• Afghan War. 

In 1839 the occupation of Afghanistan wae 
undertaken, Eabul was occupied, and a luge 
Army stationed in this country beyond the 
Indus, niierc followed the disasten of EaboL 
tlie murder of British envoys, and tbe retKii 
in which a whole army perished. This 
was in some measure retrieved by sabsequent 
operations, b ut it had far-reaching effem on 

XI-,-_-xx.-x-X ".itSi, ■ 
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the morale ot Ue Army and on Br; 

^ The Sikhs. 

Hie people of tbe Punjab had irttnrsiicid 
from afOr the disaster of tbe retieat from 
Kabul. It is true that they had seen 
also the advance of tbe vlotorioas anny, and 
the tilumpb of Its retorn which wm 
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irtEh barlMurio pageantry-at Peshawar; bat 
British army had lost the presUge of In* 
i VtadblUty which It had gained during a hundred 
Rphars of victory throiuhout pcninaUlar India. 

' H li convenient here ro give some account of 
the Sfldis In whom our army met a more tor* 
mbtahle enemy than they had hitheito en- 
coontered, who have since supplied many of 
tile best soldiers in its ranks, and who less than 
nine years later served with val-iur and Qdc- 
Bty beneath our colours in the great struggle 
ot the sepoy war. In the early part of tlic 
stxteentii century Baba Nanak, a peaxant of 
a irillau near i.aliorc, founded llie religious 
sdBt which was to play such an important part 
in the history of India. The religion he proarh- 
ed was pure monotheism and iu no way inili* 
taut in its original form. TJic new faitli, 
founded on the Unity of Uod and the religious 
equality of man, gradually made gnuit licad- 
way, the phiianthiopy and tolerance of its 
tenm» appejiling to the hearts ot n><‘n. Tlie 
Gums who succeeded Nanak were nciivc in 
tbe^ teaching; they fouiiiled and built the 
Golden Temple at Amritsar; and the ecci 
b^{an to assume a political signiltcancc. This 
brought them uito conflict with the MugItiL) 
Government, and >Sikhiam was subjected to 
that persecution whiuii was alone iKccs.-^iry 
to transform It into a militant political foicc. 

Qovinl, tlie Sixth Guru, became a mili¬ 
tary as well as a spiritual li^ader, and on liis 
death in 1045 left the Sikhs a strong and niili- 
taut power. 

After two hundred years tlic Sikh faith 
became established as a guiding principle to 
work its way in the world. Nahuk disengaged 
bis little society of worslilpriers from Uindti 
Idoiatory and Maiioinetlan faith; Ainnr Das 
preserved the community from declining into 
a sect of ascetics; Arjaii gave increahing 
followers a written rule of conduct ami a civil 
organisation; ITar Govind addoti the u»'e of 
anus and a military system : Govind Singii 
bestowed upon them a distinct political exi.** 
trace, and inspired them vvitli tlic desire of 
being socially free and naturally nulependcnt. 
Blkbism arose when* falieii ami corniid Brah- 
minlcal doctrines were most strongly net i d 
on by the vital and spreading Mahomedaii 
beUet. As In the ease of other siTts vvliose 
vklseitadcs ate rcsHinled in the history of the 
itorld, leliriouB persecution gave to Sikliisni 
t^t vlvifj^ng influence wiiich was the neecs- 
Muy eUmuiuB to permanence and progres.s. 
With varying fortunes ttic power of the Hiklis 
WM consolidated, and by 1785 they were pre¬ 
dominant from the frontiers of Oudli to the 
Ittdui. Their prestige is Illustrated In the 
gtory of the traveller foster, who describes 
^ alarm caused to a petty Chief and his 
people by the apiicarance of two Sikh horso 
men ander the walls of their fort. The great 
(9def Banjit Singh, the "lion ot the runjab," 
Wtabl^ed bis ascendancy tlironghuut that 
province, and with the aid of European mili¬ 
tary adventurers such as'Ventura and Allard 
oigahiBed a powerful regular army. Kanjit 
Singh had the wisdom to keep on friendly 
terms with the English, but bis death was tlie 
atosl tor Internal dlssensfouB wbieb In coarse 
M time mdered the Army the prlueipal power 
te the state, and brought them Into cwfllct 
tgu tbslc Buglisb neqtbbonn. 


Sikh Wars. 

A large portion of the Bengal Army 
under Sir Hugh Gough took part In the 
first Sikh War in l84^-0, in the opening battle 
of which, at Mudki and Kerozeshahr, the native 
troopx did not greatly distinguish themselves; 
although they retrieved their reputatian iu 
subsequent actions when the Siklu were de¬ 
feated at Aliwal and Sobraon. But the Ben* 
gal Anny bad tor some time been undergoing 
that deterioration of discipline which culmf 
naf ed a dozen years later in the mutiny. They 
were no longer the soldiers ot Lake and Has* 
lings: thii liernes of Laswari, of Serlngapatam, 
and of cxpcilitioiis ovej'seus. In the snows 
and de.-MTt« ot Afghanistan and amid the bloody 
seenes ot the Kliurd Kalmt Bass and Jagdolak 
they had Io.st much ot their ardour and pres* 
tige, whi e they laid witnessed the defeat and 
slaughter of their hitherto invincible English 
comra'Ies. They fougiit well on occasion, 
sliimilaled by the presence and example of 
Eiialixli regiments; but their training and 
dixcipline left much to be desired. The second 
Sikh War followed a few years later, when, 
after ibe imiccisive battle of Chillianwalai 
the Sikhs wiTe finally vatuiuished at Gujarat. 
'J'lie oilier cumitaigns belonging to this period 
were the conquest of Sind by Sir Charles Eapier 
and the Swond Biinncsc War. On the eve 
of tlie Mutiny there were in the Bengal Army 
21,000 British and 187.(i(Kl native troops; In 
ihc .Madras Army 8,000 British and 40.000 
native troops; and in Bombay 0,000 British 
and 45,000 native troops. Tlic conquest of 
the Buiijah extended our frontier to tlic country 
inhabited by iluise turbulent tribes which 
have given so miieli trinib’e by their raids and 
forays, while they liave supplied many soldiers 
to our army. To keep order on this north¬ 
west eni limit of the Einpirc the Punjab Fron'- 
tier Force was c-slablished, and was constantly 
engaged in siuail expeditions which, while 
they generally involved but little bloodshed, 
kept the Force fully eiiiployod for many years, 
and involveil much urdous work In the pur¬ 
suit of ail elusive enemy. 

The Indian Mutiny. 

Th. history of the Indian Army in general 
and of the BengiU Army in particalar is 
so closely bound up with the great Atutiny 
of 1857 that it is necessary to enter 
iiit.o sonic account of the causes which 
brought about that catastrophe, and to sketeb 
in outline its ciiicf events. In 1866 Ixird 
Dalhousie resigned the Viceroyalty of India 
after a term of office marked by strranoas 
activity and by an extensive policy of annexa¬ 
tion. From Oiidh a dissolute and incompe¬ 
tent king was removed and his territories were 
annexed to tlio Britisli dominions, an act 
wlueh could not but luivc a disturbing effect 
In a country where tlie natural and heredita^ 
rulers of the people were regarded with tlm 
greatest veneration. The territory of Jhansl 
was also annexed, the Goveniment retaslng 
to allow the Boni to adopt an heir to succeed 
her deceased husband; and the Nana ot Bl> 
thur, adopted son of the last Pesbwa Ball 
Bao, was refused a continuance of Ms adoj^ 
Mve father's peneioo. These two latter, the 
Banl of Jhansi and Nana Sahib, became the 
bitterest and most cruel ot our enemies. lElie 
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ftanexation of Oodb was a severe ahooli to the 
.Wiseeptiblltttea of the feudal nobles of that 
J^x>vinoe, bqm which It must be remembered 
a large porUon of the Bengal Anuy was re- 
OEOlted. There were thus political causes of 
dlsafleotion in India api'Ul' from the constant 
# nresenoe of raolo] difference, fostered by poli- 
Jnal uitators and a seditious press. Tbcre 
were Princes and States ripe for rebellion' 
Vhlie on the tliionc of tiie Aiugbals at Dellii 
there sat the sliadow of a monarch v\]iom tni- 
ditloD and the creatness of a name caused to 
be venerated by Musaaimaiis throughout 
India. ' Aud lo tiie Bengal Army political 
agitators found a fertile soil for plautiiig the 
seed of cori-uivtion. 

The infantry of that army bad in its rnnh^: 
B great mujoilty of Oudb sepoys; while men 
of the same race formed the bulk of forces 
such as the Gwalior Contuigcnt, iiiaiiitaiiu‘d 
by Native States under tbc terms of ri<‘atj("« 
wltli the British Government. A small pci> 
centre of Muhomedans of Ifindustan was 
also to be found in the Bengal Native Jufentry, 
while they supplied the greater paii ol the 
Oai^y of that Presidency. It will thus be 
understood iliat iu both aiiiiics there was a 
dimgeroua preponderance of otic class, fai-ih- 
tating and extcnduig coiubiiiutiuii on the 
part of the disallcuted. It was dilieicnt with 
tte armies of the olhcr Pn-sidcitcms, whieh 
were entirely separate from tlie Bi'iigal Army, 
and under their own Commantleis-in-Cliief, 
and where men of every caste and creed were 
mingled in the runkt. a sy tciu whieti obviated 
the likelihood of coiubmuuon ainony luen ever 
prone to be suspicious of one uuuther. Ilicie 
were in the Madras .Army tamily tir? to keep 
the muu true to their sail. Jii tliat Pre.-iiueney 
the sepoy bad in ulmo.<t every iii.‘>lunre a huge 
nnmbur of relatives living witli him. lie was 
not likely to abandon these'ielatinns In their 
fate, and mutiny agauist> the Guveinment 
be served. The Presidential .<.y.steiii, in tact, 
offered an effective safe-guaid hi the “ watu- 
tight comi>artmonts *' liiat prevented tlio.e 
armies from interuiingliug. I'herc ua^ nut 
only no sympathy but some untugonlsni be¬ 
tween the different armies; and on one occa¬ 
sion When regiments of the noitheni ami soulii- 
Presidencies were serving tugellicr, an 
', 4 »dar had lo he issued Mint t iie Maclrin' Mimv a 
-iirere not to irritate tlicir hretlucn l-y ealling 
.^lliem “Bengalis" whieh was regarded as an 
IfprobriouB term, applicable properly to a 
‘Vplsed and unvvaiiike race which has i>rv(t 
tnlshed any seldicrs. \VJiilc the siisvep- 
^JilUtles of the Ouffh sepoy had been hurt by 
anneication of bis country, the Miihaimua* 
duis still held in vojieretioii the pupfiet wiio 
Qdoupled the throne ot (he creat Mughnls omi 
hberisbed tbc recollection of runner glory and 
power. They had in additiou the intliicncc 
Ot a (anatical religion to incite them to a holy 
war a^nst tlic Christians. Their comblna- 
tiCD mth the Hindus Is, however, somewhat 
remarkable, and the causes which brought 
these antagonistic peopl 98 into alllanee must 
be sought (or elsewhere than in political in- 
fluenoea That there were leaders such as 
the Aona, the Ban! of Jhansi and the UauJvi 
ot VyzabM who made use of the native army 
^lot putposes of rebalUoii has already been indl* 

' gatM Bnt the oimy would not motioy merdly 


at the instigatioD of a few political latr^ert 
and agitators. The seeds of disaffeettou hail' 
long been growing in the Bengal Army. The 
disasters of the Afghan War had tai^t the 
sepoy that his European oomrade wad not; 

I luvinrible. The proportion ot Native to BrttUb '' 

, sokiiers in India was far too great. - The tndfaa' 

, Empire in those days rested too lartelf' 
on mercenary lorees. Tliere were In the^oonn* 

' try only some 38,000 Britisli soldlors, while' 
t)ic native troops numbered 200,OW 'oMUj ' 
I exclusive of the numerous levies of ibdepen* 
dcut or srmi-indcpcndent princes. A great 
, establishment of native artillery had grown 
up. Wliile tiie Bengal sepoy had deteriorat¬ 
ed in morale, he had cause for discontent. 
He bad been alternatively {lampored and 
aiiiihPd. Tiie grant of extra aUowanoes 
oil all occasiuns for Held service had in the 
lii’st place excited his enpidity; thdr with¬ 
drawal liad iirousid his dlseoutont.. He feared 
tliat at tempts were being made to destroy 
ins c:ist(! and subvert lus rel^iuu, the potato 
on which he was most sensitive. Th^ was 
too much centralisation of power iu the hands 
of tlic military uuthnrities at Army Ucad- 
(piarters. The proselyrlsiiig spirit was abroad, 
and some uniiable but fanatic.^ officers preach¬ 
ed llieir leligiun about the country. The cru¬ 
cial iiiie.-.tiun of the greased cartridges brought 
mutti’rs to a iu-aiL With a great deal of reason 
the sepo.vs euiiijilaiiied of tlie new cartridge, 
the )iaper of wliieh was greased with aniiwnl 
(at. >aid to be tliat of swine and oxen, the 
foMiii'r abliorreiit to Musalmans, the latter 
sacrilegious lo llindus. The myslorious un- 
Icavdieti cakes wore eireulated, and While 
tiieir .sigiiilieunce was lealised by some, It was 
ignored by tliosc in authority. 

Courae of the Bising. 

The iiiiroduetiou of the new cartxidgc for 
the Enhi'ld ffille in January 1857 caused wide- 
s[>ri-ad ahum ainong the nutivo ranks of the 
iumy. At. r>e!'h.un|)orc the lOlh Bengal In- 
l.iiitiy mutinied, and was marched to Bor- 
r.iek])ui\' a:.':l there di. banded on the Slut 
jMareli. On tiie :^0th March, sepoy Ma ngal 
1*i.!ii|r, of Mie 34tti Beiigai Infantry at Bar- . 
im-kpore, attacked and wounded the Adjutant 
and I'.iuopoiui M-iuMint-uinJor of hut regiment. 
.M Mecnd. on the 24111 April eight.y-ilve men 
of tlic ;;i(i Bengal Cavalry refused tio take the . 
new cartiid'jc. i'hey w'ore tried and Sen¬ 
tenced to (eu years’ imprisonment, their sen- ' 
tenen being announced aud fetters rlvetoed 
on at parade on thu 0th May. This degnuling' 
aegrav-ation of punishment was the spark 
Died tiie mutiny. Next evening toe troOM' 
in Meerut rose, and, aided by the bazaar mbmo; 

' killed every European they met, released bbelz' 

, eoiurades from the gaol, and went off to Deliii.' 

' it id unfortunate Miat there was at Mrcerot no 
s'-iiior officer capable of dealing wiiJi iffie crisis. 
There were in garrison, two batteries of field \ 
artillery, as well as one of the finest davai^' • 
: regiments In the British Army, tlie^ OSTatM- ' 
Due-s, and a battaUon of Rifles. But..4Ktol, 
inaction paralysed the Europeans, aUd' tbe ' 
mutinous soldioiy matched unmolested tp '.- 
Delhi. Here the 'troops soon fUBowed' 
murdered some of their offlceis, wbtte , 

escaped, and a number of Etttopeaos ^ m ; 
ages and both wkee was nuMoered 
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;:|lboe Uid In ibe streeta. An army was at- 
^waee oisanteed for the recovery of Delhi, while 
"ihma were collected in the Punjab, which 
. femataed loyd under the strong baud of John 
;; IsnrNnce. The Dritjisb columns having do* 
fsated the rebels who opposed them at Badll- 
- Id'Saral, arrived before Delhi on the 8 th June, 
~.'«Dd began the long seige which terminated 
^ irttt the capture of the city in the nudiilc of 
;<$ei>tember, when the heroic Nicholson fell 
In the hour of victory. Meanwhile the uiuiiny 
-Imd spread to other corps of the Bengal Army. 

‘ Sire native troops at Cawupore rose on the 
. Ith' June, tnassaricd the Europeans of the 
-Qarrison who surrendered on the 27tb, while 
the women and children were butchered on the 
ISth July, the day buforc llavdock’s relieving 
oolumn defeated the Nana and entered Cawu* 
pore. There was mutiny at many othei places 
during this period not only at stations north 
of the Jumna, but in Central India, and in 
fiajputana, where the cUaafTccied troops of 
the Gwalior Contingent were slr.tioni-vi at 
Gwalior, Ncemuch, Nasirabad and other can¬ 
tonments. At Jliansi a general riius-.acre 
took place, when the Europeans uii\\i.-clv 
Burrenacred to tlicir pitiless foe. Throughout 
Bundelkhand and the Central Provinces the 
wilder spirits of the country ruse and bundl'd 
With the ymutlneiTB. With few exceptions 
the Bombay Army remained loyal, as did the 
Madms Army and the Uyderahad Contingent, 
althongl) there were some isolated out-breaks 
ah Hyderabad and at Sliolapnr. But gencrull.v 
speaking the rebellion did not spread suutli 
of the TapU Klvcr. f)n tbc Both September 
the troops at Lucknow rose, and there began 
the long and glorious defence of tljc llcs-icieiicy 
by the beleaguered garrison nudci Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Lucknow was relieved by Have¬ 
lock and Oiitram on the 27th September, but 
the rebel hold on the defenders was not relin¬ 
quished unto Sir Campbell advanced and 
drove off the mutineers with terrible slaughter 
two moutlis later. Having relieved l.iieknow, - 
Sir Colin - Campbell murciicd to Cawnjiure, 
whore General Wiudham Itad been driven into 
the intrcnchments, and was with diflieulty 
bidding his oven agahtst the Gwalior I'oiitin¬ 
fant under Tantia Toiu, On tlie Cth December 
1657, Cawupore was relieved, and the ruhel.^ - 
retir^ on Ealpi. It was not until 1838 (hat 
‘ file email army under Sir Hugh Itiwe, the mot! 
Hdlful and enterprising lemlcr of thu>«e times, 
.narebed through Central India, relieving man.v 
-'.^eagured places, fighting many piteheil 
batU^ and avenging the iiiassaere of Jhatiti 
;fli the storm and ca^urc of tliat place, at fhi' 
'^qitiire of Kaipi, and at Gwalior W'here the 
, Am of Jbansi was killed at the bead of hci , 
and Bindia was restored to the capital 
itom which he had been expelled. 

Seorgaoisatlon after the Mutiuy. 

Vfhes the country had been pacified, the i 
Goveromentof India was assumed by Queen i 
Vietoria, and the East India Company ceased to j 
eadi^ tiie Company's European regiments were | 
teaaMsRed to the crown, and a regular system I 
M leliaf of British regiments employed in 
sraa tsatitote^ the chanes being pdd out 
'■‘aftba Indian tevennea. The Bengal Amy had 
auDost disappeared: and white a newjanny 
ttfisad oithat Vml^cyi Um IfeAas 


and Bombay arales were also reorganised 
Native artillery was abolldied, with the an* 
ception of setae mountain batteries and the 1 
field batteries of the Hyderabad Contingent 
The officering of the reorganised armies was il 
carried out by the organisation of a Staff Oor 
for each Presidency, on which the officers ' 
all, borne 011 a general list and supplied to 
meals and to the staff. On completion of ih 
.reorganisation in 1863, the armies bad the 
following strcngili:— 

Bengal Army—JU Cavalry and 49 Infantry 
regiments. 

Madras Army—4 Cavalry and 40 Infantry 
rcginnnts. 

Lumbuy Army—7 Cavalry and SO Infantry 
roginiciits. 

Punjab Eroutier Force —6 Cavalry and 12 
iiifanliy rcgimeuls 

llyJ rabad Contingent—4 Cavalry and 6 
infantry ri'giineiits. 

Otlier JjiK-al Cor'iis—2 Cavalry and 5 Infantry 
regmnuits, 

Tlic totui btrcngtli amounted to 140,000 
men; and there ivcrc in India 65,000 Britfsli 
soldiers. I'hc regiments were officered by a 
reduced cadre eventually fixed at eight BrltiA 
officers to each coii> 8 , excciit that the Hydera* 
bad Contingent and other local corps had an 
establishment of four only. The promotion 
of officers was made dependent on lei^h of 
service, 12 joars to Captain, eventuaUy re* 

•Ineed to nine years, 20 years to Major, reduced 
to 18 years and 26 >ears to lieutenaut*colonel. 
The Staff t.’orps system, which still continues 
ill fact tliougli ia>t in name, has the disad¬ 
vantage that it entails the frequent transfer 
of officers from one cori»s to another. 

Minor Campaigns. 

During the fKiriud succeeding the 
miitmy, until 1879, when the second 
Atghau War began, there were many 
minor cami>nigns, including tbc Ambeyla 
c.vprditiiin. the Cliina War of 1860, and &e . 
Abyssiiiiun War, wlicn Kapler of Magdals^ 
who had-fought in the Sikh W'ars and m tiio 
Mutiny, CMiiiiuaiiUcd the expeditionary amy. - ' 
Iheic followed the Afghan War, in which the 
leading flguic- was Lord Boberts. There were 
cvp-ditioiis to Lgi'pt and China, and varh^ - 
fiimticr l■aullKligll^>, the most impQrtant of . 
which w'as that on the North-West Frantisr - 
in 1897, since when that turbalent country 
lias been gviierally quiet. There were also 
the prolonged iq’crations following on the 
ariiiexaliDii of liiirraa, several campaigns In 
]■Ia^t Africa and Homaliland, and the expedi* 
(ion to Lliasa. But since the Afghan war 
the Army of India, except that portion ot the 
] iritis!) garrison which was sent to South Abka^ 
lias liad little sovete fighting, aitbou^ engageo 
in many arduous eulcrprises. 

Reforms. 

The twenty years which began la 1886 e 
witncBscd many reforms and augmen* 
tations of the Indian Army, due to prepata* 
tiuus to resist the menace of the BassiaD ad> 
vance towards India. The composition of 
the Army was Improved by tbe elimination 
of unwarlikc men from tbe ranks. In parea* 
ance of this reform many Madras teg&neDta 
were reduced and replaced by ootpe composed 
of more virile xacea. tieopi end 
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ii^paDiea were fomtrd iust^nd of men of every 
and creed beiniz roiiifried in the ranks 
and in some cases class rcjiinients wore raised. 

I'But it Is generally held that, it te better to 
form, regiments of class eotiipanies and troops, 
■litjtough the class rcniinciit has its advocates 
adlDng those who hold that such an organi¬ 
sation facilitates sogicgadon in case of trouble. 
In 1887 we find the liritisb Army in India 
nombering about 74,000 and the Jiulian Army 
158,000 men. in 1888 Indian battalions were 
grouped In threes, each with a regimental 
centre, and reserves for the native army wore j 
Instituted; these have been graduallv niig- ; 
mented until the cstabiishnicnt nuiuheis 2'>.0i>0. ; 
Id the following year Imperial Service ^roops, | 
to be placed at Uie dispu.sal of the Britiah G()\’- j 
ernment In case of emergency, were rubcd in 
Bative States. These nunitier 21,0i)0 iiien ' 
officered by Indians and having Inspertiii'i 
Officers furnislicd by Ttritb>h officers of tlie , 
Indian Army. In 1891 the Stati Corps of ttie i 
three Presidencies were aiualgoinatcd. the 
first step In the abolition of the Pi-c.-ideiicy ' 
distinctions, furthered two ycar-j later l<y tin i 
abolition of the nppoiutineiits of foinii'aiuk-r- 
fn-Chief of the Kiadras and iiomb-iy Armies. 
While the fighting strength ol the Ann;, Imd 
been augmented and improved during all 
these years, the adminihtrative services had 
not been m^lci'tcd. The Supply and TiaiiM- 
port services were improved and the Oidnanee 
and military Works were reorganised, aiul 
measures were taken for the imjirov ement 
of dcfeuces, mobilisation and equipment. 
Canges were made in reglmentnl oiganisa- 
tslon, and the pay and allnw'anccs of the irwips 
were raised from time to time. 

Tbe number of British oflieers lias been 
augmented at inter^'als. The eKtahlr-iiineni. 
in the native infantry formerly consiMed of 
a Commandant, two Wing C'ortimtuidi'i-s, and 
live Wing Officera In 100(» the Double Com- 
*pany system was instituted, each pair of com¬ 
panies being placed under a Double Coinpiiny 
Commander, the Wing CoinmanUers being 
aboltibe^ Tbe establishment of rcgimiuits 
.now inelndes 13 or 14 IJritish officers, sijua- 
4tans and companies being coniinandcd hv 
^la^e officers, ot whom there are 16 in a regi- 
mgnt, Rlsoldara and Subadars commanding 
and companies, while Jemadars arc 
UMir subalterns. 

Lord Kitchener’s Work. 

She most momentous changes that have 
taken place in the Indian Army since the p<)st- 
ay reorganisation were carried out under the 
He of Lord Kitchener, who assumed the 

_j of Commander-in-Chicf at thj end of 1902. 

WhesD Lord Kitchener arrived in India, the Com- 
BUnder-tn-Chlof bad only ex<ieutive command 
Of tiie Army, with an Adjutunt-Ci'ncral and 
»t Quartermaster-Ueneral as tils Chief Staff 
Officers. There was no General Staff, the 
Staff of tbe Army In India being divided be- 
^tweiUi the departments of the Adjutant-General 
■jmd Quartonnaster-Gciioral. The admlnistra- 
. yQVe departments ol the Army were under tbe 
liilltary Uember of the Governor-General’s 
‘.Council, of which the Commiuider-ln-Cliicf 
an extraordinary member. The condi- 
of aihdrs was not satisfactory. The pro- 
v?^Tj|pBaIa ot the Comipander-in-Cbief tegar^g 
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measures involving cxpendltare bad to be 
submitted to the Financial Defiartment t^ugU 
the Military Department, which bad entire 
control also of ttie Supply and Transport. 
Ordnance, Military Accounts, Remount ana 
Uiiitary Works Departments. Tbe oonse- 
qu' nee was freiincnt differences ot opinion 
between the Military Deportnieot and Army 
I Icadquai tors. 

Dird Ritcheiicr organised a General Staff, 
aiiu established a Staff College at Quetta for 
the t.raining of officers in the requisite duties; 
a Chief of tlic Staff wa.s appoiute4, and tbe 
jiroper divisioo of tlie work of Stall Officers 
was made, tliose of the General Staff being 
made responsible for tlie branch dealing with 
the Art of War, including the training of troops, 
white routine and adiiiinistratiro duties were 
undertaken by officerH of thn Adjutant-Gene- 
lal’s and Quarteniiasler-Gencrars Departments. 

Dri arrival in India Lord Kitcheijcr found 
that, the military syKtem, originally cotisti- 
tilt I'd on sound lines, liad gradually departed . 
from the intention of its founders, and much 
of the power properly hcionguig vo the Com- 
i'i.aii(li>t-in-(;hiet had bivn usurped by the 
■Miliiiiiy Department, while a succession of 
I't-onuiMieal I'liiaiice MinlsterH had so cut down 
the military eMiraates and held the purse¬ 
strings .so tightly tliat it was impossible to 
force tliro'iigb any costly measure for the de- 
li-iif-e of the couTitiy. The military cluuM 
vvliieh uaa tlie slow growth of a hundred and 
lifty ycais of eoustantly changing conditions 
required reuioulditig Into an orderly cosmos. 
'J'lio army wa^ in many rcsjjccta, with its want 
ot proper orgaiiiHatioii fur external war, its 
poruleious and antiquated administrative sys¬ 
tem, its fault} distriiiution in units scattered 
on no known strategical plan, more suited to 
the cireuiiiotanrch of a bygone age, when tbe 
country h.-id only n^-ently been conquered 
ami troops had to be rctahiiHl at remote and 
i.-ilati’d stations to overawe the Iniiabitonts. 
While thi‘ Cciiimander-in-Chief was a strong 
and di'tormined man with a genius for organi¬ 
sation, the Viceroy was also a great pcrsonsdlty; 
holding strong eon^'ictions, and naturally a 
ehiimpion of thi- civil power. I,ord Kitchener 
wi-ihud to remove tlie ohstruetiou of the Alill- 
tary Department. Loid Curzon could brook 
no weakening of the power ol ttic Civil Gov¬ 
ernment. The question was not merdy one 
of the abniitiori of a Department which had 
grown obsolete in its methods. It was a ques¬ 
tion ot the st.atiis of tbe Cliief Military Author¬ 
ity in 1 be country. 

Military Department Abolished.. 

On the nx-ommcndatlon of a Committee 
eoniposed of Lord llobertjs, Sir George White 
and Sir Edward I.aw, the Military Depart¬ 
ment was abolished, and tbe Military Supply 
iMj^nont established in its place in 1006. 
iwras Curzon and Kitchener again came Into 
conflict regarding the personnd of the nesr 
Department, and tbe former resigned. Tbs 
Coramandcr-in-Chtef now set about the tan * 
of reform. He had since bis arrival io Indts 
been studying the situation, reviewing the state 
of out inilittuy organisation, gfasping its detetia 
and contemplaUng Its needk T'he advaaee 
of Atunia towards the BindnEhush doml- ‘ 
sated the litaation M it bod dose for the Ini 
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•putot a hundred years. Under the old chaotic 
'system the mobUiaation scheme provided tor 
'tiw dmp^trh of two annicB, one through the 
Xhyber, the otlier by way of Quetta to Kan> 
iahar. From the Iforth-West alone, whence 
the conquering hordes of all the invaders whose 
march Is recorded in history had poured from 
: time Immemorial, was the Empire of India 
SUt^t to menace from w'ithout. 

But under the system tlieu existent the 
measures arranged for defence provided for a 
. fbroe of only four Divisions of all arms. 'J'liis 
focoe was not only inadequate in numbers 
' hnt in cajiacity for oxjransiun. Its distnbu- 
wn and organisation wciu nior<> suited tor 
..polleing internal India tluin to contciifl with 
an external foe. The trpops were di«tribiiteiJ 
Ju Districts under generals whose coiiimands 
were geographical in de»ignHtioii and in area. 
Here were no complete Arin> ('orps, Divisions, 
atad Brides ready to take tlie field. In cn^'C 
of war the troops for the Held unoy were to 
he drown from all parts of Intiia, the various 
units being sorted out into Brigades and Divi¬ 
sions on a^val at tiie base of operiitions, and 
provided with a scratch lot of gencTais and 
staff nfilcers for tbe occasion. 

Army Re-distributed. 

It was in the reorganisation of tlie scullered 
and lietenweucons forcen of tlie liidian ihu- 
pire that l.s>rd Kiicbencr’s gieat aoik hiv. 
home steps had already been taken towaid- 
the abolition of tho^e Presideney lll•itinel>lln^ 
which formerly dividtxl tlie Induin native 
forcts into three armies pnjijdenK-iited by a 
congeries of loc.*iI forces. But he found three 
armies, cacli conilned to il^ onn gi'iigr.iidiieal 
limits, beyond uhieh its unit'-and il< pi'i:'<jMfiol 
did not ordinnrilv prweed ; or when they did. 
they carried the chairn- which linked tliein to 
their respective Presidencies. I'lie unit-* of 
the Indian Army were reiimnbeied. .a fi nit fill 
cause of contusion being thus clinnnuli'd; 
Presidency and local dihtinetioiis were abo¬ 
lished, and a hoinogeneniis army, Ihoiigh 
composed of hcterogeneou.>s racc.s, free to bene¬ 
fit by the experience of service in any |;iiil of 
India, was enviled. The expi*rieiiee‘ u( IS.'i? 
proved the miaisurc of safety provided hv ihe 
residential system of three ainiies with nothing 
in common between them; hot (he ij>'vv re¬ 
gime considered that tlie conditions of ilfiv 
years ago were obsolete, and had been entiielv 
changed by Increased r.’ici1ii.ie.s and rajiiilitv 
of communication throughout the Kmpire. 

The wliole army was lormed inlti nine Divi¬ 
sions, exclusive of tiie Burma Divihion, each 
With Ite proper complement ot the tliriH* anii«, 
under ite General with stail compleie. These 
Divisions were organised for war; eaeh one 
could take the field iiitacT., leaving beliiiul 
KiAclent troops for tlic maintenance of internal 
order. Arrangements were made for t he 
'organisation of supply and transport. The 
reserve was not sufficiently large to supply 
the wastage of war; it was expanded, the 
Infantry reserves being augmented, while iJio 
cavalry was Included in tlie syst.cm. Sinitll 
Md isolated Btations wore by degrees aban- 
ward, the Divisions, or at least the Brigades, 
,Mng assembled with a due regard to strate- 
ijteal requirements and to the neccssitleB of 
‘Ruhtlagr though name are extended over a i 


wide area of country. The nine division 
were distributed between two armies, earn 
with its Commander, their heads resting on 
the main routes at Quetta and Peshawar. 

Tlie Mllllary Supply Department, with its 
Member on tiie Govceroor-Geuenii’s Counc% 
w'as abolished in due course; an Army 9e* 
partment was created, to deal with much ot 
tlie business carried on by it-s predecessor, 

: with a Secretary in Charge. The Oomiuander* 
i in-Chiof is now tlic only Military Member ot 
Conned, and it is a question whether he has 
lif t a burthen gieater than one man can bear. 
'l’h'‘ rceoiniinmdations cf Lord Kobert's Cora- 
milt e have been Igiiorerl. for ttiat CommlttM 
reeonh'd tiie opinion tji.at “Uie concentration 
of the wliole i'e.siioiii<'fbi.'it.v ot Supply of the 
Army uiidiT oiic he.ad, if tliat bead is to be 
tlie Commiinriei-in-Chief. would be opposed 
to all modern prineiple-^ in riigard to Armies.” 

It vvi(M fi'iired that, the system now obtaining 
would li'iid to t he diver-.i'oii of too large a por* 
tion of til'* time of the CoinmamJer-ln-Chi^ 
fiorn his natuial military duties; and It cer- 
t.'iinlv ii|ipenrs that the functions and status 
ul that, liigh oiiiccr liavc largely altered. 

Indian regiments are numbered consecu¬ 
tively, tiip iutantry from 1 to 130, the cavalry 
fr'mi 1 to 30. Tliey have subsidiary titles 
ba-ed upon their composition, their territorial 
j oiigin, or tlie names of di.stingiiished officers 
with whom they were connected. 

' i;iiti.-h troops aie pei iwlically relieved from 
‘ Ivnu'laiui and the Colonies, recimonts ordi- 
n.'irily being sotnc fifteen years in India, where 
tiny arc kept, on a war-footing by drafts sent 
fiwiii the ri'giiiK’iituI depots. Native troops 
(■itn^i"! of eveiy vvailike cLiss, a great variety 
of races being found iii the ranks. Gurkhas 
ai.d Sikhs to a^grcai extent, arc organised in 
class reginitnt.s.* There aie Itajputs of both 
Ovidli ii’id the i'liitevl rrovinces ; Jats, Dogras, 
.Mill)r:ltt:l^, Puthaii.s. Buliichi.s and Uaxaras. 
Alahrattii.s arc ciih.-ted in Regiments of theK. 
ohi Bomtiav Army; Miihoiui^anH from the 
south of Imiia iiiid from Hindustan are found 
in the mnk.s maiiv coips, and most of the 
Frontier Iribi-s furnis.h their quotas. 

! Till', native officers generally rise from 0)6 . 

I r:inl-s, hut some arc given direct commissions, 

> altlioiigh thi» srsteiii has not been largely > 
! aiiopied. The volunteers form a valuable >' 
! and ciTiiieiit body of men, who would be mort ' 
I list fill in enuTgcncy, having a good knowledge 
ot III! ii-.e of arms and furuisliing some of the 
best shots ii. the country. 

The Military Police is largely composed of 
I n.arlikr‘ races, o.spccialJy in Burma, which Is 
mamly giirn-oned by these corps, while in 
reiilial India the aboriginal Bhils find em- 
I jiloyinent in the ranks. These, liowevcr, though 
I a iweful .auxiliary, do not form part of the Army; 
and scn'e under the orders of the Civil Qov-« 
ernment. * 

Tlic Dhiaions of the Army are distributed 
as follows, their headquarters being at the 
Stations .nctisated. 

Northern Army. Headquarters-Muiree. 


1st Division 
2nd „ 
fird „ 

7th 

Stb • 


Pcsliawar 

Rawalpindi 

Lahore 

Meerut 

Lucknow 

k 

i 


W 
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^ Indian Brigades. 

$ Dwalrt Brigade .. Bara Ismail Eban 
BannvBrii^e .. Banna • 
f'Soathecn Army. Headquarters—Ootacamund. 


4tli Diviaibn 
# Ath » 

etb J 

Borma Division 


Qaette 
Mhovr 
Poona 

Ootacamund 
Mandalay 


Services of'the Sepoy Army. 

The history of the Army of India has now 
bean traced since its inception down to the pre* 
lent time. The military history of the world pre¬ 
sents no more remarkable spectacle than that of 
the great army of soldiers of fortune which, led 
by a few British otficers, has carried our flag 
Into every comer of the Eastern Hemisphere 
duruig the past hundred and fifty years. Sol> 
dlers by birth and breeding the sepoys of 
Hindnstan and of the four quarters of India 
have served the Empire from Northern China 
to Ceylon, from Egypt to the Islands of the 
Bastem seas, in Belgium and in France. In 
the conquest of India Itself, in seconding the 
valour of a handful ot British soldiers, tliey 
have borne a conspicuous port The very 
men who opposed ns so courageously In war— 
ttkbs, GotkiiaB, Pathans of Uie Nortb-Wrst 
Frontier, Jats and Bajputs—have fought with 
no lem valour In the ranks of onr army. They 
■oiled to the conquest of Bourbon, Mauritius 
end Java. With GomwalUs and Harris ttiey 
traversed the passes whicli led them to Mysore 
and Seringapatam. Under Stringer, Laurenre, 
Olive, Eyre Coote, Lake and Wellesley tlicy 
helpM to oust the French from Southern 
Buna. The great theatre of war in which 
tbw fought was diversified by every physical 
feature and characterised by considerable 
varieties of climate. From Chitral to Makran 
our soldiers have followed In the footsteps 
Of Alexander the Great. On the banks of 
the Hydaspes, on the very ground where 
■the Macedonians defeated Poms two 
Ibonsand years before, they fought the battle 
;bf ddUianwala against the Siklts, who have 
■Ihemselvea since been among the bravest 
'ioldieiB of our army. Every pass on the 
frontier traversed by the invaders of old con- 
vlatnt the bones of brave men who have fallen 
^ onr service. The rude mountaineers of the 
i^ntler have eagerly entered the ranks of 
WU army. Beyond the limits of India our 
nave entered most of the capitals of 
^Bast. , Tbm have carried the flag to Cabul, 
to Cairo, to Lhasa, to Peking, to Ava and to 
Mandalay. Sepoys accompanied Baird, and 
■UMtiy yean later Wolseley, to the Nile. Tlic 
dlprii page ot the Mutiny is itself iliumined by 
many gimant deeds performed hi our service by 
tl)e imtlve soldiers ot Uie Empire. Lucknow 
was not defended by Europeans alone; among 
jfib» bravest men on the Kidge before Delhi 
•WRe men of Indian races; In the glorious 
eampalOD in Central India 1858 the wings 
'6t' Sir Hugh Bose’s Army were composed of 
native eavalry: the mutiny veterans who 
tottered Into the n-tia at the CoroDatloii 
Bliirbar at Delhi had in their ranks many eol> 
«|sn «l native laoe. 

f lM Army and the War.—In 1014, when the 
at War broke out, H. B. the Viceroy ^peaking 
behalf of the whole coontry, pledged evffy . 


man, Brlttsh and Indian, to the eeirvloe 6t the' 
BaJ, and a great force of all arms, erttmated. 
to reach 200,000, was despatched to the’seat- 
of war In France and Belglnm, In Boat AMc^ 
Egypt, Turkish Arablstoh and HheatimM 
The Force In Ftance constituted the only tnlUM , 
reserve available in the British Empire tt the ' 
time. Its services thercioro must bo meeeioed' 
not only by what it did, but by the fact that It 
was the only force availablo for the duty. It 
took pert, in some ot the hardest fl(ditln|L and '> 
this ill tlic strange conditions of the oojo, tiie 
Wet and the mud of Flanders, In trench nShttng, 
which was even more strange to the Indian 
troniis than to those ol tlie European armies, 
.iiid under artillery fire which subjected them 
to an unprecedented strain. 'J'he gradual 
Btn>ngr.honing of the British forces and the 
pending advent of anotlicr winter induced a 
in-sh consideration of the employment of these 
trnoiis in France, and towards the c'oso Of 1016 
it was decided not to subject them to the ordeAl 
of another cainpnign in the European winter. 
The Indian Expditionary Force was therefore 
withdrawn, with tlic exception of the Cavalry 
Division. It was re-constitutcd in Egypt and 
distributed for service citlicr in India or on some 
otliur [Kirt of the battle front. One cavalry 
brigiadc was subsequently withdrawn. Be.oro 
tlic Force loit FYaucc. Hia Majesty the King* 
Emperor sent the following message, which waa 
delivered by the Pnnee of Wacs on November 
21 and subsequently issued In the form of a 
communique:— 

“ OfliciTs, non-eommissioncd officers and men 
of the Indian Army Corps,—More than a year 
.ago, I siiminoncd you from India to fight for the 
safety ot my Empire and tlic honour of my 
Pledged word on the battic-fleids of Belgium 
and Frauec. Tlic confidence which 1 then 
expre.ssefl in your sense of duty, your courage and 
your chivalry you have since tlicn nobly justified. 

I now require your services in another field of 
oi-tion, but before you leave Franco, 1 send my 
dear and gallant sou, the Prince of Wales, who 
has Bb.m'd witli niy armies the dangers and 
hanlshliis of the campaign, to thank jmn in my 
name for yonr services and to eiQiress to you 
my satisfaction. 

“ British and Indian comrades in arms, yonta 
Inis been a fellowship in toils and hardimps, in 
courage and endurance, often againat (DMt 
odds, in deeds nobly done in days of an ever* , 
inenioniblc confiict. In a Wkifun* waged nnder 
new conditio'is, and in peculiarly trying oirenm' 
stances you have worthily upheld the honoor of 
the Empire and the great trwitiona ol my army ’ 
in India. 

“1 have followed yonr fortnne with IM* ' 
deepest incen-st and watched yonr gallmit.. 
actions with pride and satisfaction. 1 rnounk . 
With you the loss of many gallant ofitaers oapuf 
men. Let it be your consolation, as It waa '< 
their pride, tliat they freely gave their llvealn a 
just cause for the booonr of their soveialgn oad 
the safety of my Empire. They died at gollaat 
Boli'.iers, and I sliall ever hold their aaciiflae la';'-;? 
grateful remembrance. Yon leave Franee «dth-H 
a just pride in honoiir of the deeds almw^^i 
achieved and with my.assuimiMfii of ooafidenoa 
that yonr proved valour and axpeHeaea ' 
oontnbnte to turtiier vlotoifesia wMfidii m 
action to wUeh yo« go. IpiayGoif to bleiiMM 
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iima yoa and to bring yon back safely when the 
Wial niototy is woo each to hia own home, 
tlMre to be weloomed with honour among bis 
.wmi peopta.** 

Frapeb’a *rrlbnte.—The message 
Wtalcb Tlaeount French issued to the Indian 
Corpa was olllclRUy published in India, some 
lln months later than that of the King Lord 
jPrmiA describes the BrltLli troops of the corps 
as having borne themselves in a manner worthy 
Of the beat traditions of the Army. 

31ie Indian troops (he adds) have shown most 
pcataeworthy courage under novel and trying 
oonditions, both of climate and of flghtmg, and 
haVa not only ujAuld but added to the good 
name of tiie Army which they represent. This 
isall the more praiseworthy in view of the heavy 
losses among the ^itisb ottlcen whidi dt^pr^ved 
the Indian ranks of many trusted leaders whom 
they knew nell, and of the fact that the draits 
neoessary to maintain your strangth have fn' 
<|aently had to be drawn from reg:ments quite 
unconnected with the units they were <ie.iit to 
leiuforcc. You have done your work here well 

. . 1 thank you lor the sorvirus you have 

rendered while under my roininand. and trust 
that the united otforta of the Allies may soon 
bring the enemy to his knees and restore peace 
to the world. 

A no less emphatic tribute, and one taking 
a wider sweep, was paid by the Serrcfciry of 
State for India, when presiding at the luctuni of 
Sirdar Daljit Singh, ot the India (Jouncii. upon 
the Sikhs at a meeting of the Indian Suction, 
Boyal Society of Arts. 

Mr Chamberlain sa>d that the Indian Army 
had served for tiin flrst time in a great European 
War; it hod been employed not only in Frunec, 
but In Egypt, in Gallipoli, at Aden, in East and 
West Atrica, and in Mesopotamia. Wlierever 
there had been work to do and stout hearts had 
been needed, India had sent her sons to play 
their part with the men of other portions of the 
Bmjgre in defence of their Sovrreigirs I'rowii 
and Of the liberties of the Empire to which 
they belong. 


Statement by Lord Hardinge.—in July 
1917, Lord Hardinge made a statement in 
ihe House of Lords showing the extent of the 
unedltionary forces sent from India. He said:— 
*in August and the early part of September 
IB Indian Expeditionary Force of an Indian 
trmyoorpsof two divisions, under the command 
>f Gnieral Sir James WiHoocks, and one cavalry 
IhrUon was sent to France, and a second 
lavalry division was sent to Join this force in 
ihe following November. It may be of interest 
m remark here that the theatre of action of 
ihsae splendid Indian divisions was. In the 
Bni .luKanGe, restricted to the Mediterranean 
IMTUQitB mid the Sudan, and it was due to the 
rus i st euc e of the Government of India that 
mtw were eent to France, whore they arrived 
lb time to Bil a gap that could not otherwise 
tave been filled, and there consecrated with 
blood the unity of India with the British 
Bmplre and their loyalty to the King Emperor, 
ahece are very few aurvivors of those two 
Maotid dlvlnoiiB of Infantry. But Ind-a 
^blandftoirtto,ne^ingataIitlmesa wateh' 
BP *1^ and at timea anch ae these giving oause 
pr^ivaelal care. To gnaid that frootler threa 



divisions were Immediately mobilised. 
September, 1914, by the order of His Ms leaty*9 
Government, a mixed division of troops »aa 
sent to Bast Africa, the eo«operation of India 
with this force being limited to the supply of 
personnel, transport, equipment and ships. 
In October and November 1914, two divisions 
of Indian Infantry and one brigade of cavalry 
were soot to Egypt. It was not till September, 
2C. 1914, by which time eight divisions bad 
already been mobilised and sent cither abroad 
or to the frontl) r. that the possibility of ac^n 
at the head of tlie Persian Gulf was foreshadowed 
by the Secretary of State, and it was on October 
31 tho' Turkey having entered the war agafaist 
us, hostilities commenced with the seisure by 
an Indian brigade of the mouth of the Shatter f> 
Arab, '"his brigade was rcinfore^ to the 
strength of a division beforo the capture of 
Basra on November 23 and in three months' 
time increased to an army corps of two divisions. 
Of tiicsc 10 divisions of infantry and two divi* 
sions and two brigades of cavalry, enumerated 
above, seven divisions and all the cavalry were 
.sent overseas. But in addition to these organi* 
sed forces 20 batteries of artillery, and S2 
battalions of British infantry, the flower of the 
Uritisli army, many of them 1,000 strong and 
more, were sent to Englai d. A battalion of 
Indian infantry was sent to Mauritius, another 
to the Gamcroons. and two battnlfons to the 
Persian Gulf, while Indian troops also co> 
operated with the .lapanese at the capture of 
IVingtau. A pproxiroatcly 80,000 Britii^ officers 
and men and 210,000 Indian officers and men, 
all fully trained and equipped were despatched 
overseas. 1 would here remark that the largest 
Indian expedition ever previously sent overseas 
amounted to 18.000 men. 

" A comparison jbetween the ordinary estab* 
lishment of the Army in India and of the units 
sent overseas in connexion with various expe* 
ditions shows in a striking manner the military 
effort made by India to assist the Empire. 
Of the British establishment in India, seven 
regiments of British cavalry out of nine were 
sent overseas: 44 British battalions of infantry 
out of 52, and 43 batteries of Boyal artillery 
out of ,>6; while of the Indian establishment, 
2(1 regiments of Indian cavalry out of 89 and 
89 battalions of Indian infantry out of 188 were 
sent abroad. In letiim for these troops, India 
received m<an.v montlis after the outoreah of 
war and the despatch of Indian divisions over* 
seas, 20 Ten itorial batteries and 84 Territorial 
battalions, but these were unfit for immediate 
employment on the frontier or in Mesopotimia 
until ttiey had been entirely rearmed and 
equipped and their training completed. Many 
of them were sent later to Mesopotamia, whether 
as units or drafts for Btwular regi nenta, and att 
did splendid service. It is, however, a fact 
that for the space of some weeks bidore the 
arrival of the Terrltorfals the British garrison 
In India was reduced to about 15,000 men. 
The safety of Lidia was thus imperilled in tte 
interests of the Empire as a whole. In snefa 
a cause I wae naturally prepared to take risl^ 
and 1 took them confidentiy because 1 tmstra 
the people of India, and 1 am proud to say they 
fully Justified my confidence in them, l^ep 
the moment of the outbreak of war, and aiw» 
it was the steady policy of tire Govorriment 0 l 
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India to stye readily to tbe home Oovenunent 
of averytung It possessed, whether troops or 
war matnlal. lathe summer of 1Q14 India was 
abiolately ready for war in tbe light of what 
waa then aeoepted an the requisite standard 

preparation of her military forces and equip- 
meat. The Army was at war strength, the 
ittagastnes were full, and the equipment was 
oomplete. Thanks to these facts, India was 
. able, not merely to send her divisions to France 
-and elsewhere, but also to supply to England 
vrtUiln the first few weeks of the war 70,000,000 
rounds of small-arm ammunition, 60,000 Tides 
and more than 560 guns of tbe latest pattern 
and type. In the first week of the war some 
580 omcers of the Army,who could 111 be spared, 
were handed over to the War OtQce, and nearly 
8,000 additional combatant otQccrs have been 
sent overseas since the war began." 

The Fighting Baces. 

Tbe fighting dasscs that contribute to the 
composition of the Indian Army are drawn main¬ 
ly from toe north of India. Of tlicsc Uiere arc 
86 squadrons and 214 companies of Siklis, wlio 
thus famish a meat part of tlie strength of botli 
Infantry and Cavalry. The Siklis, of wliom an 
account has already bcisn gi^'en, arc distributed 
througbout too Punjab, -^homedans of vari¬ 
ous races contribute a still larger proportion to 
both arms- These are drawn both from the , 
north and sontb of India, as well os from beyond j 
thefrontler, where the tribes contribute 66 com- ; 
ponies to our Infantry; while the Musalmons 
and Fatosns of India itself furnish between < 
them 68 sqi^ionB of Cavalry and 260 com- 
panlee of mtantry. These are idl excellent 
a ghttiig men, hardy and warlike, who have fur- 
pliih ed soldiers to all the great powers of India 
for many hundreds of years. Large numbers 
of Mebomedans were to be found in the ranks of 
toe Mahratta armies which opposed us during 
toe early part of the last century. As Cavalry 
, toe Uahomedane are perhapsunequallcd by any 
other race in the East, being good horsemen and 
expert men-at-oims. 

Next to toese in point of numlters are the 
IftUe Gurkhas of Eepal, of whom 161 companies 
Bbrve In the ranks of the Infantry. These, with 
'-’toe exception of one company in the Guides, 
'are linmeAto twenty complete battalions. As 
- fibers In me hills, theGurkliitf are unsurpassed 
evto by the Patfaans of too Eortii-West b'routier. 
'' 'Tt^^^moflclenoy as soldiers was first proved 
' In tufraepal yfac of 1814, when Giey fought 
, agahns usand has subsequently been displayed 
'- 'on meny *> field in the ranks of our army. The 
' toeerful and steady discipline of toe Gurkha has 
' always rendered turn a valuable soldier, while 
his mofldency In the use of arms, including the 
natiraol XuSri, has made lUm terrible in war. 
While suto a wonderful marcher In toe hills, the 
GhtUmsooh tires in theplams. 


’ The professional military caste of India from 
tone limemorial has been the Eajpnt, who In- 
habtts not only BAjputana but the united Pro- 
vrinoes and Ondb. Of flnejtoysiqne and martial 
beating, these wairlors of Hindustan formed toe 
tookbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
nstained toe Brltito flag in every oampalgn In 
toe EMt. Thelr*.faigh caste and consequent 
^ l^ndlOBs In no way Interfere with their martial 


Instincts and elBdenoy In war, this dsM hqw 
furnishes 10 squadrons of Oavalzy ai^ lOU torn", 
panics of Infantry in our Army. Other oleaecto 
which are found in the n^ks are Jats, Dogmfii 
Brahndus and Uahrattas. The Jato ate a Saa 
and warlike race, found in toe Delhi and Behtak’ 
districts and adjacent territory. It was theae 
people who held out so bmvely at Bbaratour' 
and reoelled three attacks dmvered ^ agemit 
their stronghold by Lord Lake’s army In U05> 
They now fnmtsb ns with 21 squadrone ot', 
cavalry and 60 companies oflnlanny.. Dograe 
ore good and steady soldiers found m the mlly 
dlstncts of Punjab. The ruling OUef in 
Kashmir Is of this caste, of wbito are 11 
squadrons and 50 companies in toe army. Brah¬ 
mins are not now largely enlisted; while toe 
Mahrattas, famous as predatory horse In toe 
historic past, nowoom]>ose 54 companies eC 
infantry. They are cldelly recruited In toe 
Dcccan and tlie Konkan. Nor must we forget 
toe Hill Hajputs of Garhwal, good and 
gallant soldiers, who supidy two battalions; and 
the low caste men of Madras so efficient as 
Pioneers and Sappers. Some 9,000 Madrasis we 
atm in the lunks. 


New Regiments.—’In 1916 two important 
ati.’]>3 wen; takon. In response to a strong desire 
manifested, the Government accorded sanction 
tio the misiiiK of an Anglo-Indian Retfment. 
By Anglo-Indian it should be iindoTstooa that a 
elmnge ill iiomeneiuture was nuide in the Census 
of loll. Till' turm Anglo-Indian used to 
connoti* the Englislimcn resident in Ind^a: by tiie 
census it was made to embrace wliat used to be 
eaih'd too Eurasian, or Domiciled coininunlty, 
tAiniis whicii have now iiasaed into desuetude. He* 
eruiting proceeded all over tbe country and tiie 
men cnlistod wore sent to Quetta to be trained. 
In October, 1917, toe Hon. Secretary, Federal 
Council Anglo-Indian Associations of IndUa, 
stated that the Adjiitant-General In India had 
made the following report:—"1 am directed 
to say tliat the General Officer Commanding 
Force ‘J)‘ lias reported favourably on toe 
servicoR rendered by Anglo-Indian 'Unlta em¬ 
ployed ill Mesopotamia, and has stated that he 
would be glad to have more of them, if available. 
In these cireumstauces I am to request that- 
you will use every endeavour to accelerate 
recruitment of Anglo-Indians with a view, tf^ 
possible, to the formation of new units. Theew 
isno objection to members of tbe Indian. Ddenoh'' 
Force (if eligible) joining the Anglo-DidlaiL., 
Force, and all Kecruiting Agents should be 
instructed to approach such members wfto A' 
view to their enlistment." 


In August, a Bengali double corapoiqf won 
T.'iisnd. Since the advent of the British to India 
if uot before, tbe Bengalis have not been reckbn- 
ed amongst the fltditihg races and recrtliting baa> 
not been practised. This exclusion .luting'to%". 
war aronaed protest, and at Dacca to Augoat' 
7th, Lord Carmidioel, Governor to Bmgsi, made'' 
the following annonneement 

" The Yiceroy has been conadeiing ibt VBi/Lnf 
tion with the Commander-in-X3ilef atA Oltnt'v 
memben of his Oovemment. Tbey 
determined to toy M an experimental meanwa 
raise a double company of infantry coftoftod V ' 
Bengalis on jveelsely the same tmn to 
offered to toe Indtto Army goitoi^' vwa 
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/•idlstmiiiit will bo for tho petlod of war with 
*' opOm to tho soldier of remaining If ho d)oo«:B 
in the service after its oonciiuion. The double 
ooDitMiiiy when formed will bo located on the 
'.'frontier for training and when properly trained 
may bo sent on Held wrvlce. That the Gov- 
wmmont of India should be willing to consider 
this nowi While the war is going on, sliows that 
' they have not neglected the fecUnga of Bengal, 
•that tiiey sbomd bo witling to ina'kc an cxpi'ri- 
ment Is a proof that they do sympatliise with 
' tis, that they do beiicve that Bengalis arc loyal 
and ate devoted burcly it is tho duty now of 
. every one who loves Bengal, to see that the 
experiment shall sncc(‘ed, to sliow that emotional 
and impetuous as the Bimgatis nhdonbtrdly 
' Ore. they are generous enough to exereisc sell- 
eontool, that they are ready to submit to disci- 
' tgine and will do their put wiien asked just as 
Well ss other people do their part witiiout 
demanding any exceptional or bctt'Cr tonus ’* 

Tho Bengalis luul already raist'd an Ambu¬ 
lance Cbrps, which did good scTViccin Mcso|)ota- 
mia. Ihe announcement was reerivisl with 
general satisfaction, and the required number 
of men was readily lorthcuming. 

Central Becruiting Board.—Since the 
ontbroak of war rccruitingln India has expand¬ 
ed to very groat dimensions and now deals 
with the manifold classes of men reciuircd for 
the scvi'ral theatres of a great uar. 'I'lie 
Adjutant-General had during tlie war not only 
to seep existing cstahlishincnts n]> tostrengtli, 
but to form new units of combatants, to enrol 
labour corps for Franco or lor Mesojiotainia 
and to enlist railway men, doek-yanl liand^ 
and murine ratings. Besides nil those elasses 
Of skilled labour, whose services an* jieee.ssary 
to the feeding, the transport and tho eomniu- 
nications of modem aniiics, tho adequate fnl- 
fllment of these tasks lias b(‘.e.onu- too heavy 
lor mere dopartmontal maiingemcnt. ronse- 
ouontiy In order to organize tiie man power of 
India more elfcctivoly to meet the growing 
demands made upon it the Govemor-Gonoral 
In Connell constituted In July, iai7, a central 
reomltlng board of whlrh tlie Hon. t^ir William 
Meyer accepted the presidency. 

To enable the lioard to wateli tlie progmss 
of recruiting and to unsure tlie ou-op-ration of 
«bo military and civil authorities tliroiigli- 
out the country local floveriinients foniie<l 
provincial recruiting boards eontaiiiing a large 
. oivfilan and nou-otlieiai element in the shop- of 
. JAndowuers, business men and leaders of pul>lie 
opinion. Xbose provincial board.s lu'lp'd to 
■ Imp the central board in touch with oven 
; aapeot of the question. 

Developments in 1917-18. 

Ouilng the year 1016-17, in addition to the 
very heavy drain of men required for tlie rein- 
foraoment of existing Indian units In all the 
Various theatres of war. Id fresh battalions ot 
Indian Infantry were placed at the disposal 
hr 'War OIDoo for service In Mesopotamia; 12 
bcw battalions were raised and 12 more exist¬ 
ing battalions, ^ bulk of which hod been 
’Mptared set the fall of Kut, were reformed and 
jfjf to atrcnstb in India. Iluce new 


Indian battalions were furnished to Egypt. A 
Field Artillery Battery of Anglo-Tnmluis was 
formed and despatched lorservlce In Mesopotain- 
la, and various now Sapper and Miner and Signal 
units were raised, tho strength of existing units 
bedng at the same time Increased. The estab* 
lislnpents of Indian cavalry regiments were 
r.-ii*-ed to 800 Indian ranks, and 7M horses 
camels, and depots were raised to 275 Indlaa 
ranlrs each. In order to fadlitato the recruit* 
niciit and .supply of followers for service wtih 
held force's overseas, ncntral depots were 
eatablishcd at Mcemt, Kirkee and Isicknow« 
Central rosi-rvc di'pots from which departmental 
aur< regimental followers could be fumlahcd 
lor service' overseas were also formed at Mecrnt 
and Ahinedabad. Six labour and three pt^x 
free corps were raised for service in Mesopocamlat 
and ndia ac.ce|)l>ed the liability to find 50,000 
lalMiurcrs lor France:. It must be remembered 
ill tliis coiineetioii that tliere was a seilont 
sliortiige ol lalsnir in India itself which grcidily 
iiam pered certain iiu i>ortant industries ,c8peciaUx 
Po.ii. Tliirty-llve new transport units (mule, 
Imlloek, iHiiiy and (uiuiel) were formed, and 
wiMi tlu- (‘.xci'iitiou of some mules, ail ouimala 
Were olitiiiiieil in the country. Two Indian 
Mei'lMuiie.il Traii'iport companies were raised 
and equipited. 

'I'he fon going di'tiiils arc taken from the 
Bi'port on the Administration of India for 

1016- 17, i>iili)i-lied in Xovenibcr 1918, and it Is 
not po-'-ilili- It's yet to give equally full detallE 
eniici iiihig tlie devilopiucnt of the Army in 

1017- 18 ainl tlie great n cruiting effort wlilril 
di-liiigm.-lied the yi ar 1918. Jn a speech which 
ill- made in Coimeil in September lOiS, H. £. 
the Viceroy said tiint tlie centra] Jlecndting 
Hoard had m-t it-elt to the task of ralsfog half 
a imilicm nun*during the year. Over 97,000 
eoTiilNitoiiL and nearly 55,000 nou-ccHnbataat 
ri-eniils were enlisted in May, June and July. 
Tills eoiitiiiiied inen.aoe involved a heavy 
iiiereii'.L' in Indian exjH'uditun* on MilHwry' 
-erviees wliicli roM- troni just over £21,000,000 
in 1912-16 to more than £28,000,000 in 1917-18 
and loi 1918-1J it is estimated at £29,000,000. 

Lommissions for Indians.—Ih Augostk 
1917, it was aiinoiiuceii tliat HU Majesty's 
(ioverniiieiit iiad decided to remove the 
bur nliicli liad precluded the admission of 
Indians tn eujniiiissioned rank in HU Majosty’s 
Atniv. I'uder this scheme a number of Indian 
gi-iitlVini II have been granted substantive 
eoiiimia-ioris in revogiiitlon of their war services. 
It lue. also bu-n decided to grant (a) a certain 
iiiimiH’r of King’s ixnuniisslons. Conferring 
lioiioniry rank in the Indian Army, to selected 
Indian oUleers who have rendi'red distingobhed 
si rviee ,not necc'^sarily during the niesent war, 

I and who, owing to age or luck of ednca t lonai 
(lUiiiiflcatmiis, are not eligible for substantive 
King’s commlssluiis. Sudi houoraty . - celD- 
missions will curry wifli tlu*m spi'Cia] advantage! 
in resfiect ot iiay and pension; and (A) a ceit^ 
nuiubcr of temponuy but substantive' King's 
commissions in the Indian Army, to selected 
candidate." nominated portly from dvil life and 
puriily from the Army. Tho Govemipefit 
Bulla also decided to nominate tea Wan 
gentlemen annually during the war, tor joadeb 
sldps «t the Bo 3 « 19 flJUta^ College, Saniduu(it« 



Sepoy*s Services, 


liiUirov«iiients in Conditlons.-«Many pay and 
hnprovemiuitB bave been made In the pay example. 

A.a-^ ^ —_ _ _ • ^. _— __-.1_ . * _ 


■oB^keets of the Indian Anny. Vor 
le rate of Mto Blven on Sold 


,of tbe Boldif'r and tbe conditionB of service., service tos been considerably Increased for idl 
They ate thus anmiuarised in the Report on combatant ranks: the Jemadar's has ' been 
the Mond and Material Progress of India (or! inciva-cd from Bs. 7>8 tr Bs. 11 a rng ntti 
the decade 1901-02 to 1911-13. The decade' the Sepoy’s from Ea. 1-8 to Es. 5. Billadar 
began with an increase of the pay of Biitisb I caialry, who received no btMa fH'fore, now get 
tioopB dne to the actoptiou in India of the pro -1 it at the above rates. Indian troom and fol- 
|iib 8 U 8 of the Home (ioveniiiieiit for an Inciciase | Horviiii; In McBopotamia, E^t Africa 


vennes of some £22a,000 a year. In April j i;iiro|x' a 20 per cent, increase, as special Held 
1904 a further increase of from 4d. to 7d. a day, , :lllowance^. 

was gSvcu in the form of service pay. The: . 

whole of the service pay issued in India was ' Bonus and Pay. —^Thc pay of the Indian 

to accordance with the decision of the Loni | cumniis.-.ioui d amt non-commissioned ranks 
CSbiel JusUce, acting as arbitrator between i was inereiKcd in Junnai-y 1017. The Jemadar's, 
tbe Imperial and Indian Chivernmcnts, borne I iur instance, was raised from Es. 50 to Bs. 60 
by the latter, the extra charge being thus' a month, and the Havlldar's from Bs. 18 to 
raised to about £700,000 a year. Prom ttie j Rs. 20. In June 1917 a bonus of Rs. 6 Q was 
1st January 1909, in accordance with the in- i decided uimii to be given to every combatant 
teotion announced in the Proclamation of the I ri-cruit. Its. 10 oi this is paid on enlistment,and 
King Bmperor on the fiftieth anniversary of iii<' biiliuice wlieii the ineuical ollicer of his unit 
tbe transfer of Government to the CrouTi, a, pa-*scs him fit for scrvlcii. In January 1918 
general increase of pay for ail ranks was granted j u similar bonus ot Us. 20 was sanctioned for all 
to the Indian Army, and arrangements were . the mam nnn-;oni1iatant classes. In August 


made for the free supply of fuel by Govern- 
meat at a cost of £427,000 a year. The in- 


1 !> 1 S two new war honu-es were dedded upon 
10 b.’ given during llie ixTiod of the war>^l) 


eiaaiie was Bs. 3 a month for uon-commissiuned , A recruit’s 1 raining bonus ol .Bs. 15 to be dven 
olllcera and men of the siUadar cavalry ai d j wlien lie priweeded overseas or completed his 
£b. 2 tor other troops. Other measures ilmt i training,—whichever comes Hr-t. (2) A war 
may be noticed were the raising of the kit- b<lIlU^. lo >h‘ given every -ix months to trained 
money granted on enlistment and the intro- '>oldier>; K'<. 24 to nun-coniniisslonrd officers, 
dnetlon of a boot allowuncc, the grant of tnv ; sowars, and seixivs,and so ujiwards to Bhaldats 
grasa to siUadar cavalry when on the march i and 8 iib!ulars who git Its.oo. 31uleteers and 
or at manOBUvres and of free passages by rail i tlie Army Ifeiix^'r Corps will also receive this 
<witi^ certain limits) for men called liome ! I'onus, though at a iow'cr rate,—Bs. 12 instead 
on urgdit prlvWite ailairs—all introduced in j ut its. 24. 

1906; the revision and improveinciit of the 1 pensions.—'Hie ordinary pensions given 
lesion nd« of the Native Army, and the j ri-tiriug officers ami men of the Indian army 
abolition of the pimishineiit ^ flogging in time ■ ,!otisij(.rably rai&edsince the uiitbnak 

of of war. The sepoy belore the. war got no retiring 

S inuhment is permissible iu civil iife, iii 190<-, pcjisjoi, till after 18 years’service, wlicn he gw 
; ud a revision of the J**® P®y ®*j ith. 4 a month: lie now gets Bs. 5 a month 
oaptai^ and sutmlterns of the Indian Army ; antj-j. 15 y,.ar.>* and Its. 0 alter 18 years'service, 
ud of ! 'I'be Jemadar who used to get Bs. 16 after 

aldetable addition to ' 20 years' service now gi'ts Us. 24, and after 24 

Jonlor glares in 1909. .Since 1910, considerable ; ,.tirvi,v ii«, 30 instead ol Rs. fO. Infuiy 
proofs has been nmde with toe impioveinenl j have been iiicnA'«ea in the case of all 

the accommodaUon tor the. native troops. I j,^,rvice : aeisvy» witli less than 

It bad bewmc obvious iliat this improvement, ye irs’.serv'ce get Bs. 13 a d>ouUi for a wound 
was a ^matter of urgency in many cases, and -|j,^ degree, Bs. 8 for one of the* second 


' ‘^'Kree, and Bs.« for one ol the third. Piovibioil 
nomfortable and durable buddings jMUid no -jade, in addition, by grant o( 

Imger *>® ^ di-alulilv p-iisions—on varyuig scales—lor men 

^Ht discharged owiag to liincBa 
• I ‘m'apueity vvliicb has been aggravated by 

»<* ^ • A sepoy, for instancSTo' less than 

***^ i years’ service discharged for an ailment fof 

agency. Fi nall y a , 0 * ® ® 1 the degree) not directly caused but 


Ik II 
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Sh"®' "* *"• • • ■ 

Chtonatloo Durbar in 1911, at a cost of about 

£166,600. On tbe occasion of tbe Coronation Mure important still aie the change* in fiunllp 

Durbar of 1902, a money grant to be spent pensions. This in the past was granted to 
at tbe discretion of officers commanding woa one uu-mber oi tlie dcet;a.-ed soldivrc* family 
made to all Biitisb and native troopo. nmmnatid by him; it was not transfeiaUa,'. 

and et,a‘ed .n thodAtb of the original noaliMB. . 
impravements during tbe War. It did not cease if tbe soldiozY wldow^ toe.' 
f ^ nominee, married again. If then the soldtor^ 

The Government of India introduced during nominated, as he frequently tUd, bis old fiwerv 
the wars several inwkcd cbaoscs nfledtais tbs ormotlu:r,undtbcydfod,orlfbtowldowimiii6f.''. 


mouth ‘ aaotlier of 15 years* service, with a 
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liiH (^ildicu aud itnmcdlatp dcpi'ndcuts ’ 
WcUld 1 >e left u^rovided for. UiIh lias now 
been xcmedled. The pension is,now transferred 
. to next dependant when the origina] nominee 
tfes or ceases to be ^titled to a pension ; again. 
If the soldier’s widow remarries tlu- iicnsion is 
transferred to a son or daughter. There is 
therefore abrolute soenrity that tlic soldi) I’s 
next dependants, while nuablc to eani tluir 
living, will be provided for. 

ttwHniya. —Since, tlic outiireak 01' war, free 
rations, togctlier with a nn-ssiiig allov'anre ot 
10 annas per ntensem pi>r man ltav)> been grunt) )l 
to all Indian combatants ; this, it is )-stiniat) ) 1 , 
, means on addition oi Us. 0-8 a month to tli)-<r 
pay. Free rations liav); also bo u gh) n to na 11 
aemng as followers or in labour t'orji.-. 'J'li)' 
old klt'ffloney bas b)-«‘n aboii.>ihed, and tli<- 
Amy Clothing Dc-THirtnient ishUts mee^suix 
clothing, inclnding boots, to the Indian army 
as a fnH‘ issue. This fre)‘ i'>su)‘ of elotliing Ivi' 
been extended to the iion-roiubjiiant s)-rvi)as too. 
Hindustani clotliiug is issiud ire)-, np to a 
xnaximu.n of Rs. 18, to all Indian soldin^ 
invalided from Held seivire, to wlioiu tlie grant 
Qd fr)'e rations is ul>>o )'ontinU) (l. 

After-care.— Qarrisou eoin|uini<- lia\)' 
been formed from jH-usioit) d and disrharg) d 
soldiers, who can still do Usetul woik ior tii)- 
conntry: a great Ib'ld lias b))'ii ois-m d up 101 
pensioners in recruiting d<-]iuts, liilmur di pot'-, 
and oth)'rwork.iin)lHU)-h luen are giieii Ihi' |v)\ 
Of rank witli which they r<lir)-)l, goofl sen'i)‘i- 
and good conduct i>ay (11 tin y iiavc > 'iiid')! itj, 
fret' raUonsjfree clothing and ullu r eono ■•slOl)^, 
ill addition to their in-usiuiis. 

lh» Imperial Indian Relief Fund l)»' 
administered t-o special eases ui iianl-lnjioaust il 
by till! war. The soldier or fullowei )iisal)))'d 
in war service or unlit for fiirtlD r s)-rMee iioni 
any cause, cun obtain training to a trad)- i)t 
Queen Mary’s Technical School tor di-ubii')i 
Indian Soldiers at Jioniliity, and a s'milai 
institute is being Joundid at Jaliure : her)- tla y 
can choose their trade, and ciiipiojnicnt is 
found for maimed iia-n. Sjio-iai iitteiition i-' 
being paid at tliese scltoois to tlie iiitei-'-'ts oi 
blindiu soldiers. The proxisioD ot iiee pniiian 
education for tlie. boldurs' elukinu iias Id ) a 
talicu up by many IjocaI Uo\)-riiiU(iit-. 80 
lias the question of juiority in (ioxt niiiD-nl 
employment In several provinces now uliappoint • 
mentson apay ol less tliau R>. 1:1 a inontti an 
temporary only during tlu^ war. and priuntv i.-. 
ghamitced to oe-conibatant soldiers ot good 
mobid. Finally, when war i.-, over, a big >clii me 
df land grants to Indian soldiers is to eonie into 
. operation, and a good many .si)uilar iiieusun-s in 
toe some direction,—-of rcwunilng recruits or 
Ibcir fomlUcs, and villages whicji iuivi givtii 
many reernits, have already been taken bv 
ueairly every Local Government. 

^Reserves. 

'The Indian Army Reserve dates from 1880. 
.‘llindw existing arrangements, It consistB of 
men with not less than three years’ colour 
•^ce. Men passing Into the Reserve still 
to thdr resperave regiments, and come 
up lor two montlur training once in two yeata. 
Ju .UOt whoi the strength ol the Reserve waa 


about 24,600 men. It was decided to raise It 
gradually to 60.000 men, reducing the reserve 
pay from Rs. S to Rs. 2 a month, and also to 
I form an Indian cavalry reserve by extending 
I the syxtcm to Sllladsr cavalry regiments* 
Reservists obtain a pension after 25 years’ total 
j service. 

I 

Reserve of Officers. —^For some yean 
there has been entertained what was called 
The Indian Army Reserve of OfHceis—a 
' b Kly ol trahind oflicers who W(>uld be avaUable 
to replace the casualties amongst the British 
ulliccrs serving with tile Indian trigips in time 
of wt, r. This branch of the service was however 
grievously neglected ; tiic conditions of service 
were unattractive, tlic prospects of pron^lou 
I were ■ Tactically nil; and the militsty autbo- 
! rities preferred to rely on the expedient of 
I iniiltiplyin g the number of British offloen serving 
witli Indian troops in Order to meet « s«iia ltles, 

; rather titan to train up on efFeotlve reserve. 
Tills policy tested by the war was found wanting. 
The casualties amongst tlie British offloexs wlm 
tlie Indian regiments were very large indeed; 
tliese regiments lost tbeir initiative when 
deprived )if tlie ntlicers on whom they had 
' been tauglit to rely, and it was impossible to 
I make the gn‘at gaps good from the oidinary 
j oUieer class, because ot tlieli lack of knowledge 
I of tile Indian languag>'8 and Iniliasi oondltlQ^ 
! An appeal for recruits for the Indian Army 
{ R)'servc of Oflicers met witli a very ready 
I response. Tile Urst enrolmcnta reached the 
substantial figure of fourteen hundred, a very 
large proportion of whom were drawn from tte 
V*olunteer Oflicers, or from the raitltt of special 
ci-rps like tlie Liglit lloisc, who are ordinarily 
recruitid from the ofliccr doss. The offioen 
selocti'd were pu^ through a rapid course wiA 
British and Indian regiments: made to pass a 
languag)’ test, and when eilicient were sent to 
serve with the Indian regiments at the front. 
Tiiey have dniu* excellent serx'ice and have 
sulfered many casualties; indeed, without this 
I n‘infor).x'mimt of oflicers specially acqua^ted 
I witli Indian cot ditions. the eifiolcncy of the 
Indian Ri’giinents could not have been main- 
taiiiei.. Tile nuiiiliers uere raised to over 
l.UOU. 

t 

The Imperial Service lYoops. 

1 

j J'lie xoluntary movement towards co-opera* 

' tion ill tJie task of Immrial defence that led to 
I Mil* ioriuutioii of tlie force of Imperial Service 
: Tioups was initiated in 1887 by an offer tnydA 
I by tJio Nizam ot Hyderabad, whose avw inple 
uas ai- once followed by a number of the leaduig 
Native i'ruices. The troops, which ue under 
regular inspection by British OtIicera, though 
available for Imperial service when placed at 
the dis]X)sal of the Britisb Govemmeut by 
their Rulers, belong to the States aud are re* 
cruited fiom their subiects. Tbeir armament 
is the same as that of the Native Army, and In 
training, discipline, aud efficiency they Imve 
reached a high standard of oxceUenoe. They 
have done good service on the Noith*Wwt 
Frontier and also In China and Son^land. 
At the beginning of the decade (1901-02 
1911-12) twenty-three States between them 
supplied a totu of over 16,000 sun* fiptno 
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ftdditionat oflets of contiagents have gbioe 
been accqited, and the total strength la approx* 
Imately 82,271, towards which twenty-nlno 
Btates eontrlbatcd. The total Includeasome 
10^)00 IntiiuitTy, and 7,500 cavalry, while 
tamaport and camel corps contributed 2,700 and 
700 mm rapectively. Sappers also numbered 
about 700, Qwalior contributes nearly 4,000 men, 
and ITMhmir over 3,500; Patiala, Hyderabad 
and Alwar contribute over 1,000 eacli. On the 
outbreak of the wm practically the whole tody 
of Imperial Service Troops were immediately 

S laocd at the unfettered service of the JEClnK* 
mperor. U^y of these offers were gratefully 


accepted and Jorm bodies of Impenal 
Troops proceeded to one at other of the thettrei 
of the war. 

The imperial Cadet Corps. 

The Imperial Cadet Corps was foondad In 
1001 , with the object of providing mUltaiV 
training for the scions of ruling and nome 
families. The Corps consists of about 20 young 
men of noble birth who hove been educated 
at the Chiefs' CoUeges. • The coarse of instn^ 
tlon lasts between two and throe years, and the 
cadets are taught military exercises and military 
science. Its headquarters are at Hehra Don. 


THE INDIAN DEFENCE FORCE. 


For some time before the war began it was 
realised that the Volunteer system in India 
was unsatisfactory, and the war made that 
realisation all the more a<‘ut.<'. ritamtH'rs nt 
Commerce and otlier bodies parsed ri’soluMoi's 
In favour of some form of compulsory f-erviee 
for able-bodied Europeans, but none of the 
schemes suggested, either for the Improvenv nt 
cf the Volunteers or for tlie ereatioii of a new 
body, was very definite, nor indeed could it be, 
owing to the absence of any deflnlte proiioiinee- 
ment by the Govcnimi-nt of India as to the 
function which tlio Volunti'iTs were sii])i>tKed 
to perform in war and ^lenee. It is true that 
from the outbreak of tlw war the Volunteers 
were freely used, esiieeially in JJomtiay. tor a 
vnoriety of duties normally pcTformcd by gar¬ 
rison troops, such as emlKirkation wt'rk and 
later on lor escorting prisoners to Ahroediiagar. 
Volunteers Joined the Army and the Tiidiaji 
Beserve of Officerain large numl^srs, a > oltinirer 
Battery went to Mesopotamia and a Volmiteor 
TWayl m gun section went to East Africa; but 
Of the force as a whole no use was made and no 
compulsory use could be made so long as i^-etion 
, 16 of the Indian Volanteers' Act, which pre- 
acribed local limits of service, remained in force, 

By the beginning of 1936, howevf;r, tin* 
fpradual withdrawal from India of Eiiroiieaii 
nroops made it nect'ssary to endeavour to form 
'bomescheme by which the Europeans remaining 
- In the country could be emi»loyi d for its dc- 
; fence. How many Europ-ans in India wen- 
lit to bear arms was not known, nor did tlu- 
most recent Census figures afford any eliic a, 
^ large numbers had loftsinei- August, 1911. ami 
places were not being filled from England 
The stop theiefure towards the desin-d 
«nd was the registration of Europ'ans, and on 
Vebcoary 2nd, the Begiatratlon Ordinance, 
published. Ey that UrilinaiKH-. every 
taihi Suiopcan British subject (as defined in 
ttta^imlnal Procedure Code, 1808) between the 
MM of 16 and 50 was compelled to register 
'«nname; place of residence.; date of birtli; 
tvltetber single, married or widower: number 
it dependents, if any; profession or occupation, 
-if any; name of businc.ss; address of ompluyer, 
if any; and uatuio of eraplQyer*s business: 
wfaetnei the work ou which ho was employed, 
if any, was work lor or under any Govcniment 
department; wlinthcr he tuid andorgoiie mili¬ 
tary or naval training of any description, If so 
What and for what period. 


European British Subject.— According to 
s>>cti<tii 4(1) of the Code of Criminal Proco* 
ilim>, EurorK>aii Britishsubji-ct means: —(l)Any 
subji-et of His Majesty, born, naturalised or 
domiciled in the ■ United Kingdom of Groat 
Britain and Ireland or In any of the European, 
Aiucrican or Australian Colonies or posscsslona 
of llisMaJc.>-ty orin tlic Colony of NowZMland 
' or ill til*' Colony of the Cape of Good Hope or 
I Kutnl, (2) any child or grandchild of any such 
I per.->on by legitimate descent. That deflnitlou, 

I as will Ik' s<‘eii later, was amended before the 
! pii-s^ing of the Indian Defence Force Act. 

Exception.— Persons l)i the following 
' categorir s were nou-iiablc to register b'at might 
Ix' called upon to support their claims to such 
non-lialijllty:—persons not ordinarily fesldent 
in Jtritish India; members of Ilia Majesty’s 
naval and military forees other than voluntrara 
enrolled uiidi-r (iie Indian Volunteers Act, 
1869; pcTboiis in Holy Orders or regular minis¬ 
ters 01 any British denomination; penona 
who have at any timcsiiice the beginnlngof the 
war ix'cii prisoners of war, captured or Interned 
by the: enemy or lui vo been released oroxdianged. 

Failure to comply with the Ordinance la 
puiiishablf- with a fine which may extend 4o 
JN. 511(1, and failure to notify change of address 
within ^('ven days is punishable with flue wbl^ 
may extend to Its. 2U0. 

Registration authorities.—It was provided, 
by a seliedute to tliu Ordinance that those 
antlioritieb should Iw in the case of any 
piTsoji ill (i'o\eriiinejit employ the head oftto 
di‘t«irtnieiil; i ii the case of any ^K'rson in the em* 
|il')V (ifaiix piiblie authority tlU! chiefcxecatlve ' 
oiiieer i>i .such aothority: in' liic case Of any 
p rsciii Ln the employ of any railway the iMd 
ot the railway administration; in any other case- 
' will'll* iiM h(ii>ciai authority Is prescribed.ttjs 
Ifistrict Magistrate of the district where tw' 

, p-rsou for the time Ix'ing is resident, 0 r,l 4 t the 
; case of a {ier.son resident In a prosldonoy town, ' 

I the Commissioner of Police. 

i The Bill introduced.—^The prooess df 
; registration was carried out with little dlffleulty 
i and but few cases of uroaecution for iilliu^tn •% 
I ri'gister wore rcportcil in the Press. .Sheifty'.',' 

I atticrwards ttio ludian Defence Fotpe ! 

I introduced (for the full text of the Aet; iee 
the end of this article) and on that necMlieir ' 
U. E. the Viceroy explained that vatahteeibg^ 
was a broken reed and that them 
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of sacrifice. ” It ts useless,” be said, 
speud money on a military fofce which is 
boumi to be ineffective under the condition 
and the nature of^lte existence, so this neyr 
force will come under the' provisjons of the 
Indian Army Act. It Is Intended to bo an 
effective military orgaoisation as the British 
olemeat under this Act is to be dealt with on 
, t^ same lines as those of the British regulars, 
so the Indian element will come under the same 
nilUtary oonditlons which api>ly to the Indian 
regular forces, saving the fact in both cases tliat 
.service Is to be within India. 1 do not think 
It necessary for me to labour this point. W<- 
' cannot play at soldiers in tliesc times, nor 1 
. hope shall we play at soldiers at any future 
time.” 

In Introducing the Bill H. E. the Comman- 
der-ln*Chlef stated that the service compun jes 
would for all Intents and jiurpuses Ik* regular 
units for the time b(‘ing, and wotilu be clothed, 
eguipmd, mtloned, and paid as regulars. They 
would relieve regular units on garrison duty 
and would bo stationed anywheie in India 
where tliey might be niquired. lie hu|N>d that 
their work would be reckoned oiQciqJly as 
war service. 

In oonoluslon ho said that ” though the 
Indian Defence Force will be a second line lone 
it will be In no sense a second rabt force. For, 
we mean to make it a model of ite kind. Its 
members must realise that we ace dealing now 
with serious soldiering and that personal con¬ 
venience and other considerations must yield 
to military efficiency’, and to tlic creation ot 
a Spirit of discipline upon wtiieh that ('Itieii uey 
80 largely depends^ The old volunteer force 
has become an anachronism, it Im Is'i-n re¬ 
placed at Homo by the Territorial Force, and 
will now be replaced in India by a Defence 
Force designed to suit local requirements whose 
. development and progress will bu watched 
with the keenest interest.” 

European British Subjects.—The main 
alteration in the Bill suggested by tlie Select 
Committee to which It was referred rebated to 
^e' definition of the term “Buroivan British 
Subjects.” It was proposed originull v to dt line 
. that phrase as in the code of Criminal J’ruui dun*, 
but the Committee made it more eomiirelu'usive. 
It retained the rcfercutial dcflnttioii contained 
vin the Bill and brought within the seupu 01 the 
defialtlon two other classus of pursuns, inuMely, 
henums who within the prescribed period liave 
' Mserted the status of a European British Su bjeei 
.by lodging forffi (a) with the Itegistratiou 
.authority under the Begistratlon Ordinance, 
• kna persons who are membersof a Vcliui- 
■ i^T corps oemstituted under the ludlim Voliin' 
e tew Act, 1860. ” In the first case,” said the 
.;CI<miiaittee in their report, ”tbo person concern- 
'. ad lias himself put forward a claim to the status 
.rvmoih should not lightly he refused, and in the 
' UMond cose the iustlflcatlbn for such a course is 
V'tbata persim who has undergone some form of 
'xpi0Uiry training at' the exwnse of the state 
Sanay well be nquired to aid that state In the 
^ftmetfuaed. By this amendment we consider 
.rjmt.a oonsldetable extension will be given 
^ the affiUt of tbe definition, and tho^ the 
^MUnge mii^t not commend Itsolt if wo wore 
iniififiqWdAg poffual legislation In normal 


times, we think that at the present Juncture it Is 
Justifiable.” The effect of this change was to 
include in the Force a number of Goanese 
and other aliens who had previously been 
members of the Volunteer Force many of whom 
were subsequently exempted by tbe Xrlbunala 
from liability to General Service. 

Exemption Tribunals.—^Hasty drafting 
of the Jdill led to not a little confusion ana 
par.icularly was this noticeable in tlte proceed* 
lags of tbe Exemptiou Tribunals. TIk grounds 
on wliich tiicy could grant exemption were 
suffii' eiitly clt*ar but what was or was not In 
the “national inten-st" was a frequent source 
of discus-'ion. Bor were the duties.of the 
Selection (.'ornmlttees (which select the wiffn 
rcqiiiri J at a given time tor General Service) at 
first clearly laid down, audit was not untilthe 
Tribunal.^ realiscid tliat a Selection Committm 
laid iK>we.r to n-fusc to select as well as power 
to select a given man that anything like 
uniformity of procedure became noticeable 
among tlic various Tribunals. But that 
time some of the more lenient Tribunals, 
that in Calcutta more particularly, had 
ritlier totally or partially exempted numtxtts ot 
tm'ii who would have bad little chance of obtain* 
lug any form of exemption from those Tribunals 
which more fully rRalised the gravity of the clr> 
eum'^tanres whicli hud made the passing of 
the Iiidiaji IH*fence lorce Act necessary. 

The response of Indians to the invitation to 
enrol them-ehTsin the Defence Force was from 
tlie first poor. Objection was tpken to the 
tcrm.s oiTered and to the distinction made 
between EiirotN'ans who were compelled to 
servo and luuiaus wlio were only asked to 
gnitify their frequently expressed longing to 
Join the Volunteer force. In May the uovaxn* 
ment of In din Issued a resolution on the subject 
i n will cti the y 11 oted witlj con corn the disappoint* 
ing response imide to their apwa] and XDcapi* 
tulat«>d ttio eireumstances in which the scheme 
wa.«i initiated. It is, said tbe Besolutlon, 
“a matter of disappointment to-the Govern¬ 
ment ol India to fijtHi that during the flnt two 
months after the imssing of the Act only 800 
men have bi'en enrolled in place of tbe &000 
fur which pn’parttiouB were made. It la 
felt tliat nil wlio take an interest in the Defence 
Force, and believe thosesentimentsof natriotlsm 
whleb havi* brought it into being, anowho havo 
tile good name ot India at heart will Jie disbeax** 
teiied to learn tliut out of tbs six mo ptlh^ (ok 
wliich recruiting Is open so much time sh ould 
liave elapsed without any adequate nsponse 
Ih-iiig made.” At the end of August, Instead of 
(i,()()U being enrolled as a preliminary step in six 
liattalioiis, only 3,803 liad applied to be en wiled. 
In Si*pt('mber, when the Hon. Mr. Sanaa moved 
in Council tliat tbe jieriod of apidlca^ions for 
uiirulmeut sltonld be extended, the ^mmandei* 
in-Cbief said the final figures were 5,034 wideb, 
allowing for rejections, were as many reendts 
as could well bo drilled. After some mmith f 
the question of Increasing tbe force sdgbt be 
lucousidcrcd. 

Conditions of Service.-*The oondiUoni 
under wbich Indians were Invited to serve iron 
those Mplying to His Majesty’s Indian Ikwces <* 
in tbe Hegular Army, and, as j^odlcal txaffiiag 
was not demanded of time enrolled, wexe far 
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leSB onexooB thm the terms Imposed on Euro> 
peaaa In India. A further eoncessiou to Indian 
trlshee waa made In 1016 when it was announc* 
«d that Indians might oHer themselves for 
enlistment In any of sis territorial L. D. F. 


Provided that, If any person refemd to In 
this section whilst engaged In aotual military 
employm"nt of which fact the Comovuid^in* 
Chief in India sltall be the^sole Judge, attains 
the age of forty-one years, such person shall 


units np to the total numticr of 6,200, alter i continue to serve for such additional period 

^^S-S _S_ ^ _A a.— — _3 ___ «« K 


udilch iGNrvemniont would be prepaid to 
consider a gradual augmentalon of the csiiabliBh- 
Bent up to a maximum of 12,000. A Press- 
Note explained that "the Indian portion of tlic 
Indian Jjcfence Force is to he of real value in the ' 
present emergency, it is very desiialdo that the j 
MX units above-named should be raided to tin- i 
foil f^ablishmeiit os s( on ns possihli- in order 
that Immediate progress may be ni:idt‘ with 
tboir training." i 

Act No. Ill of 1917. 

[28tb Pcbninry 1017.] 

An Act to eomtUvte an Indian Defence Force and ! 
for other purposes. 

Whereas it is necessary to constitute an 
Indian Defence Force, and compnlsorily to 
enrol for service in that Force certain £iiro']K.'iai 
British subjects; and 

Whoreas-in the case of others, it is deemed ' 
snfilcient for the present to take power to enrol 
for such service only such jK-rsons as may olTer ; 
themselves for enrolment; it is hen^by enacted : 
as follows:— 

may be called the Indian i 
Defence Force Act, 1617, ‘ 


notexceedlngone year as the prescribed military 
authority may direct. 

4. Every male European British subject 
who, on the first day of 
Obligation of February, 1917, was oidi* 
locjii military narily resident in India, or 
service. thereafter becomes so resi¬ 
dent, and who for the time 
being has attained tlie. age of forty-one years 
but has not attained the age of fifty years, and 
who is not within the exceptions set out In the 
Scliedulc to this Act, shall be deemed to be 
mirolleti for local military service within the 
meaning of this Act. 


Obligation of 
local milltJiry 
service and 
lialdljiy to mili¬ 
tary training. 


1. (1) This Act 
Short title, extent 
- and dnratlon. 

S i) It extends to the whole of British India, 
uding British Baluchistan and tlie Sontlial 
Parganas, and applies also to European itritisli 
subjects within the territori,, of any Native 
Prince or Chief in India. 

(3) It shall remain in force during the 
oontlnnance of the present war, and for a period 
of six months thereafter. 

'2. In this act, unless there 

notoiti™... S'TiS-*" 

** European British subject," means a Euro- 
sesn British subject as defined in the Code of 
.'Qrlfflinal Procedure, 1898, and shall, for the 
f-.j^rposes of this Act, be deemed toinclude every 

B rson who, before the third day of March, 
17, has filled up, signed and lodged Form A 
-With the Begistratiou Autltority under the 
Itogistration Ordinance, 1917, and also every 

ff rson who at the commencement of this Act 
a member of a corps of volunteers constituted 
under the Indian Volunteers Act, 1869; 

" Prescribed ** means prescribed by rules 
made undertM||Act. 

8. Every xHqc European British subject 
who, on the first day of 
February 1917, was ordinarily 
resident In India or there¬ 
after'becomes so resident, 
-A and who for the time being 
has attalneulipe age of eighteen years and has 
not attained tm age of forty-one years and who 
Is not within the exceptions set out in the 
Bohedule to this Act, shall be deemed to bo 
enrolled for general military service within the 
meaning of uhb Act: 


5. Every male European British subject 
who, on the first day of 
Fobmary, 1917, was ordi¬ 
narily resident in India, or 
thereafter bceomes so resi¬ 
dent, and for the time being 
has attained the age of 
sixteen years, but has not 
.attained the age of eighteen years, shall bo 
I ib’cmed to Im* ei.rolled for local military service, 

; l»ut sliull only be liable to sueli midtary training 
1 as may be provided for by regulations made 
' under tliis Act, and sliall not liable to any 
, other fonn ol military service. 

1 C. 


Obligation on 
[lersuiiR enrolled 
lor military 
serviec. 


Oblfgation of 
ganeral military 
H servloe. 


Every p'rson deemed to be enrolled for 
military service, whether lo- 
cal or general, shall, as from 
the commencement of this 
Act, be deemed to be enrolled 
in the Indiun Defence Force, 

I and may bo appointed to 

I such corps or unit thi-reof as he may thereafter 
is anvthing he a .signed to, and shall, if bids a piTson deemed 
tlM! subject enrolled for general military service, be 

; liable to serve in any part of India. 

7. Every pi'rson deemed to be enrolled 
for local military service 

Obligation on shall be subject to any 
persons eiirulled rules and regulations relat- 
lor local military ing to that service which may 
serviee. be made under this Act: 

Provideil that no such rule or regulation > b a | i 
require any such person to serve outside the 
limits of the prescribed local area. 

8. (1) Every person deemed to be enrolled 
for general military service 

Obligation on shall be subject to any rules 
(lersoiih enrolled and regnJatfons relatmg to 
for general mill- that service which may be 
tary service, made under tbls Act. ' 

(2) Every sucb person, when called out in the 
prcucribed manner for general military service 
»b&ll bo subject to the provisions of tne Aroy 
Act and any orders oe regulations made tiwio; . 
under, whereupon the said A(^ ordm aadi ' 
regulations Bhall apply to him as if the same 
were enacted In this Act, and asif such pMMW 
held the same rank in the Army as he holds for 
the time beingin the Indian Draenoe Force, 
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SetannlnatiQii 
of dispotea m to 
resldfinoes and 
ago. 


.9. It any question arises, with refrience 
to tbls Act, wbetlipr any 
person Is a £uropi«n British 
subject within the meaning 
• of this Act oris “ordinarily 
resident “ in British India, 
or is within the exceptions 
set ontin the BGlirdulc or as to the age of any 
person, the prescribed authority, or a pi^rson 
Authorized In this behalf in writing by that 
authority, shall apply to the District Magis¬ 
trate or to an oflBccr specially empowered 
in this behalf by the Local Government, in the 
dtotrict or local area in wliich tlu! person 
to Whom the dispute relates is for the time 
being, and such mgistratc or otiier officer after 
hearing such person or giving him a reasonable 
opportunity of being head, shall snniinariiy 
detwroine the question, and the deeision of 
such Magistrate or other officer shall be iinul 
for all the puriKuus of this Act: 

Provided that if any question r«'ferred to in 
tllisseotion has been decidedin accordanee witlt 
the procedure provided in tlic Begistration 
Ordinance, x017, sneh doci-ion shull be deeniitl 
to bo a decision under thi,!-section ot tills Act. 

10. If any p'rson wlio is deemed to be 
enrolled for military service. 
Arrest of persons whether local or g>'ne,raJ, 
under obligation disobeys any notiee or order 
for military culling him out for Mieh 
service. service, any District, or Chiel 
Pn'sldeuty Magistrate may. 
Ad on the ap^ication of the prescribed auiliorit>. 
K orofApersonautliorizediu tliit behalfiii writing 
by that authority, cau.'-e sueli pen-on to be 
arrested and brouglit beiore him. and ii tlie 
Magistrate is satislied that lie is a iK'rsun to 
■ whom Sections 3, 4 ur&of this Aet a[)ji]ie.s,unil 
who has been called out mr sueh .serMce, tin 
, Magistrate without prejudice to anv p<■Jii^lt^ 
-which such person may have iiicufn'd vUail, 
sake over such person to tlie custuilv oi the 
“'jitury authorities. 

(1) Application may be made to tin' ' 
pri'scribed aiitliurity by, or. 
gCcrtlflcatc of (subject to rules made under I 
exemption. this Aet) in resjieet oi, any ' 
^ person refern d to in SeetionV i 

S, 4 or 5, for the issue to liini oi a eertllic.iti' ol ' 
uAemptlon under the provi ions ot this Act on ' 
any of the following grounds, uaun-iy:— 

(a) that it is expedient in the national iiitere-t 
that lie should instead of Uing emplojed in . 
military service be engaged in other work; or 
( 6 ) if he la being educated or trained lor anv ■ 
.work that it is expedient in the national interest' 
Miat be should continue to be so educated or I 
trained ; or i 

' (e) Ill-hcalUi or in flrjnity; 
and the prescribed authority, if it considers the 
grounds of the application eatubiished. shull 
grant such a certliicatc. 

(2) The Oovemor-Geiieral in Council may 
also, by order in writing direct the issue to such’ 
persons or class of persons, as he thinks fit, of 
osrtiftcates ot exemption if be is satisfied that 
such a course Is desiraUc in the national 
IntaNzt. 

.WAny oextfflcato of okemption may ho 
, abstnute, conditional, or temporary, aud may 



be renewed, varied or withdrawn at any time ^ 
by the authority which granted it, and may 
provide that a person liable to ^neral military 
service shall perform local military service: 

Provided that every conditional or temporary 
certificate shall state the conditions under 
which or the period for which it is granted. 

(4) If, for the purpose of obtaining exemption 
for hlmsi-lf or any other person, or for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining the renewal, variation, or 
withdrawal ol a certificate, any person makes a 
false statement or false representation, to any 
authority under this section, he shall be punish- 
a hi with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to six months, or with fine or with both. 
12. (1) The Governor-General in Coupcil 
may, by notification in the 
Kiirolment of “ Gazette of India,** con- 
(N'tsons otlier stitute, in any local area 
tliiui Buroix'uu which he may specify in the 
British siibu'cts notlUcatioii, corps or unltz 
in the Indian for the enrolment in the 
Defence Force Indian Defence Force of 
for gi'iicral iN;rsous other than European 
military service. Britisli subjects, who satisQ^ 
thf; prescri>x-d conditions and, 
within six months from the commencement of 
this Act, oiler themsdves for enrolment for 
general military service, and such persons may 
be enroilcd accordingly in the prescribed man¬ 
ner. 

(2) Every iK'rson enrolled in a corps or unit 
coii.stitntt'd under sub-Sectlon (1) shall be 
liable to .serve in any part of India, shall be 
subject to all rules anil regulations that may be 
made under tiiis Act r dating to his corps or 
luiit. and shall not quit such corps or unit, 
exce]itiii the prescrllji;d maiincr. 

(;!) ivvery swh person shall, when called ' 
out m tlie prescriU'd manner for general military 
sendee, be subject to the Indian Army Act, 
Ibll, and the rulcBmade thereunder, whereupon 
the said Aet and luies .sliall apply to him as, 
if iie ludd tile, same rank in the Indiaii 
Army as he liold.s lot the time being in the In¬ 
dian Defi-nee Force. 

]■). (1) Thu Governor-General in Council ' 
may make rules to carry .< 
Power to make out the purposes of this ' 
rules. Act. 

( 2 ) I'l particular and without prejudice to 
tlie geiuTality of the foregoing power, such 
rules may— 

(AT) pnscrilie authorities for the purposes of 

Sections i) uiiil lU ; 

(b) constitute authorities and prescribe the 
procedure ol sUck authorities for the purpose of 
coii-ideriiig applications for excmiAion from 
military service; 

(c) pre.'<>Titx: the time within which, and the 
form in which, such application may be made, 
and tile persons otiier tlian the person to be 
exempted by whom it may he made; 

(d) prescribe the couaitlons subject to which If! 
Iiersons otiier than European British subjects 
should be permitted to offer tiumsolves for 
general military service; 

(e) prescribe the military or other oUigsUouB 
to which arsons ot any class ol persons entoUed 
or deemed to be enrolled under this Act shall 



nipeciiTely be liable; constltiite or specily 
Oooita for the trial and punishment of breaches 
of BOOh obllgatlopB; proscribe the procedure 
to be followed by sncIi Courts; and provide 
for the enforcement or carrying out of the 
orders or sentences of such Courts; 

' C/) provide for the medical examination of 
persons liable to general military service; 

(a) provide for the calling out and all purposes 
anallary then-to of persons or any class of 
persons liable to general military service, and 
OonsUtute authorities for tlie. purpose of assist- 
bug in the selection of persons to be so called 
one; and 

(A) provide for any matter in this Act diri'cted 
to bepreacrlbed. 

(8) Buies made under thissection may provide 
that any contravention then-of or of any order 
or notice issued under the autliority of any 
such rules shall be punishable with imprison- 
mentforaterm which maycxteiid tosix mouths, 
or with flue or with both. 

(4) All rules made under tliis Act shall be 
pumished in the “Gazette of India”, and on 
BUch publication shall have effect as if enacted 
In this Act. 

14. (1) The Gommander-in-Chief in India 
may, subject to tlie roiitrol 
Summary and of the Govcrnor-Generul 
minor punish- in Council, spccity the sum- 
ments. mary and minor puiiiehments 
for breach of any rule made uuder this Act to 
which persons enrolled or decerned to be enrolled 
under ^Is Act shall be liable, without the 
Intervention of a Court, and tiie officer or 
ofBeers by whom and the e.xlent to whieh such 
summary and minor puiiishmeuls imiy be 
awarded. 

(2) Ho. punishment exceeding in severity 
Imprisonment in military custody lor a in-riod 
Of seven days shall be imposed as a summary 
punishment, and no punishment involving 
any kind of imprimsonmont shall be imposed 
AS a minor punishment. 

16, (1) The Commandcr-in-Chief in India 
may make regulations pro- 
Power to make viding generally for all detalli'' 

ngnlatlons. connected with the. orgiini- 
zatlon, personnel, duties, and 
'llillitary training of any persons liable to 
.military service or training under this Act. 

(2) la particular and witliout p«*judice to 
fhe geneiality of the foregoing power, such 
tegnlations may— 

' - (a) specify the. units, wlicther of regular 
troops or any other military force with whicli 
any person or class of persons enrolled or deem- 
Od to be enrolled under this Act sliall serve 
or undergo military training, or constitute 
Apeclal military units for that purpose; 


(6) specify the courses of training, or 
instruction to be foUowed by any poison or clHS 
of persons liable to military service or tfiUnlPi 
under this Act; and 

(e) provide for and regulate the remnnczaUim, 
allowances, gratuities or compensation (if 
any) to be paid to any person or class of persMis 
undergoing miiitary service or training under 
this Act or to their dependants. 

(3) Bcgiilations made uuder thisscotion may. 
provide tliut any contravention thereof, or of 
any order or notice Issued under the authofity 
of a]iy sueh regulation, shall be punisliable with 
flne which may extend to five hundred rupees. 

10. Hotliing In this Act siiail apply to any 
Actiiottoapidy person confined in a prison 
to persons con- or lunatic asylum, 
fined in a prison 
or lunatic 
asylum. 

17. The Governor-General in Oounell 
PouTrtodis- may disband any cons 
band corps or or unit constituted under 

unit. this Act. 

IR. The provisions of the Bcgistiatlon 
Provisions of Ordinance, 1017, shall be 
Ib-gistration in force during toe continu- 

Ordluaiu-e, ance of this Act, and shall 

1917, contiiined have effect as if they had 

i n force. been enacted in this Act: 
Provided that the following amendments 
sliall be made therein, namely:— 

(1) In Section 3, Sub-Section (1), of the said 
Ordinance, for the words “had not attolncd 
the age of fiity yi ars on the first day of February, 
1!)17," the words “ who for the time being has 
nut atUuii(‘d the ago of fifty years," shul be 
substituted. 

(2) In Schedule II of the said Ordinance in 
entry (1) after the word "forces” the words 
“ or of the itoyul Indian Marine Service" shall 
be inserted, and in entry (2) for the wordj 
“Brillsh,” the word “religious" shall 
substituted. 

THE SCHEDULE. 

(SKU SFiCTIOKS 3 aUD 4.] 

JSxeeptiona. 

(1) Members of His Majesty’s naval and 

military forces of the .Boyal Indian Marine 
S<ir\iee other than Volunteers enrolled under 
l^lic Indian Volunteers’ Act, 1860. , 

(2) PcTKons in Holy Orders or regular Minis* 
ters of any rciigious denomination. 

(3) Persons who have at any time since the 
lie ginning of the war been prisoners of war, 
captured or interned by the enemy, or have 
been released or exchanged. 


AMENDING BILLS. 


During the autumn, 1018, session of the 
Tn ^>ariai Legtslativc Oouucil three Bills were 
nmriaiiy introduced edtich contained amendments 
to the I. D. F. Act. The first made it possible 
for men over SO to volunteer for service 
■the Defence Force. Borne su(^ provision 
^'.been contemiteted in 1017 but it was 
i'then tbought wocth^Ue to legislate 


for the small number of mm likely to be afftoted. 
Experience, however, showed that there Vis A. 
good proportion of men in the Foioe who.on ife; 
tainiog the age of 60 might wish to lexnaia Jnlt,' 
Territorial Limitations. The second jaiL 
known as the Indian Defence KU,htou^ men 
under 41 more od equslity with their lello# 
eitisens In the United Kingdom Mho .«• 



Strength of the Army, 


, ;tta1)le to eeirvlce In ettCS part of tlie mtrld. It 
odKged too scQM of tbe mlUtaiy service Im- 
,|iosedl>y the I. D. F. Act so as to make service 
mit of India compolsi^ln the case of European. 
>'InettlBh gnl^ects in tne General Service class 
(i. Cn between the ages of 18 and 41). This mea- 
fOre, said the Commandcr-in-Cbicf when in- 
t^udogltyhasthr “advantsiie of conslderabljr 
tooreaslng the ntllitF of the Indian Defence 
..'Fewee, for It Is evident that military operations 
based oih India mlfdit easily extend beyond its 
frontiers, and in such circumstances, the exist¬ 
ing territorial limitations in regard to the 
.'ezoployment of the force would prove highly 
^/'Inconvenient." 

" ^ Industrial Compulsion Act. 

Of greater importance, however tlian the 
'two Buis just mentioned, was the Bill Tihicli 
■ou^t to provide that persons deemed to he 
enrolled for military service under tie- 1. 1). !■'. 
Act might be caUed uiion to perform war worg. 
Tho bill was introduced and, after considerable 
criticism by two European memlx-rs. post¬ 
poned for six months. It is siiilicieiitiy 
explathcd in the statement oi object .'■and ren.son'' 
Which states: Certain industries ot iiiitioinil 
Importance, wliieb arc essential to the mainte¬ 
nance of the forces in the field, arc ste.'idily tx- 
panding on a large scale necessituting ilte 


employment of men ' with special technical 
knowledge and training on ascalc commensurate 
with such expansion. It is becoming lncreas> 
Ingiy difficult to obtain the services of specialist 
from the United - Kingdom and it Is proposed 
to utillisc to the fnllest extent the servlcrB of 
those who arc in India. Bill is designed 
to gfve effect to this proposal. Brlcllytbe Bill 
provides for taking power, by an order in 
wrting to require any member of the Europi'an 
portion oi the Indian Defence Force, whether 
in possession of an cxemptiop certificate or 
not, to take up or continue any employment 
in ."ny industry declared to be of national 
impiirfcance by the Ciovcnior-Gcncral in CooncU. 
Bersons in n-spcct of whom surli an order has 
ticcii nuidc will be dccmi'd to have been called 
out lo- general military service or to have been 
ealli'd upon t<> perform actual niiUtajy duty 
.'IS t.h(' c.'iKc m.iy be, according as they belong 
to tlic geiiL-rnl military servici' or local miUtaiy 
service class. It is not intended to exercise 
tJiis power except for the purposes of Govem- 
meiit service and industrial concerns Under 
tluvrniTneiit control. It is proposed to make 
provision ior i In- payment of reasonable salaries 
! to persons employed on technical work and 
t o utUist' tile services of the selection committees 
lornicd iinderthelndiauTKicnecForceArtfor ad¬ 
vising the (iovvrnmeDt as regards Individualcases. 


ARMY. 


Hie average strength of the European and 
Indian armies in India for lOlO (exchMive of 
IPdian artificers and followers) was: Eiiropc.'in 
army 60,737 warrant and non-coinmi-sioned 
officers and privates; Indian army iiirludirig 
those on duty In Clilua and otiii'r stations out- 
ajde India, excluding tltosc nuder iield service ' 
^pondltions, was 130,076. i 

, The net expenditure on the army in 1917-18 ' 
was £24,540,100 for offectiv'c charges and j 
£3,l26,300fornoa-cffectiV(> eluirges. | 

The expenditure coven'd the full or«linary 
maintenance cost of the troops, Ac., employed I 
with the overseas Indian Expeditionary Forces, ; 
aa. In accordance with parliamentary resoln- < 


tious, Indian revenues continue to bear ordinary 
pay and other charges of tlicsc troops. 

HeaWi of the DtUish and Indian Armiet .—^The 
following table shows the sickness and mortality 
of the British and Indian troops (excluding 
oirieers)in India. During 1915 the death-rate 
ot t ile Britisli troops in India showed a fiurteer 
rNe over the rate for 1914, and over the rate for 
1913, which w'sis the .lowest on record. There 
WHS a furt'her riSe in the admission rate. For 
tile Indian troops both death-rate and admission 
rate show'an iiiiTcase. These increases are no 
(lonhtln barge part due to the treatmerit In 
India of troops evacuated sick from Expedltl* 
onary Forces. 


Eatio per mille of strength. 


British Troops. 


Indian Troops. 


Average 

1908-12. 


.4ve«ige 

1908-12. 


‘AidmilBBlonfilntohospI- 680*5 C14’l 823*1 678*3 631*7 60G‘6 744*4 

.1 



60*3 29*7 31*8 39*1 


'9 21*4 20*9 83*9- 


0*1 3*8 4*3 6*95 6*4 4*0 4*2 8'6S 
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Marine and MUitdry Expenditure, 




Tbe net expenditure chi marine eervioes in 
is esumati'd al £651j700, as against 
.£4K,6M la 1Q17>18. Provision is being made 
for tlu oODBtructlon of the Marine V^^sels 


which could not be proceeded with in 19t7*lAt; 
Ihlb accounts for £182,800 of the Inoroase, nliilat. 
an additional sum of £ 64,700 has been attowed', 
for imported storba from homo. 


Ezpenditare on the Military Services. 



Accounts, 

Acconnts, 

1017-18. 

1918-10. 


1915-lU. 

1916-17. 

Budget. 

Be vised. 

Budget. 

Exterditube. 

Bs. 

K.«. 

Bs. 

1 

Bs. 

Bs. 

India— 






Effedive Senim — 






Administration 

.'10,70,007 

57.18.817 

00.70,810 

63..33,000 

66,28,800 

Military Accounts 

2d, 20,017 

26.20,842 

20,03,44o! 2; .3.1,000 

27,38,050 

Begimcntal Pay, etc. 

7,99,57,421 

7.72.27,0.17 

7.70,22.420 i 3,92,64,000 

8,29.91,800 

Supidyand Transport 

[ 2,47,25,419 

2.91,17,776 

3.29,03.000. .3.39,94,000 

3.48.04,080 

Veterinary ,, 

1,74,025 

1,72,781 

1,73,010 

1,80,000 

1,70,240 

dotliing 

24,.13,004 

42,37,2 i9| 

26.14,360. 

26,63,000 

20,42,000 

Bemonnts 

45,99,756 

44.62,460 

45,77,480 

57,68,000 

43,83,680 

Medical Services 

28,00,730 

30,12,527 

:’.2,04,970 

.32,26,000 

31,06,.310 

Medical Stores 

4,92,2751 

6,19,833 

6.82,990 

13,57,000 

13,40,630 

Ordnance 

89,30,346 

1.18.71.030 

1,37,86,510 

1,51,26,000 

1,79,92,030 

Eocleslastical 

3,75,208 

3,96,7.19 

:'..78,100 

3,99,000 

4,03.700 

Education 

5,60,320 

r»,o5,9;n 

6,01,990 

6,61,000 

7,03,280 

Compensation for 

Pood,etc. 

35,84,0no! 31.00.J120 

i 

12,37,000 

7,99,000 

7,47,000 

Misoellaneons Scrvicc.s 

10.11,32,874 

11,31.78,446 

12.66.40,000 

13,50,40,000 

15.06,43,000 

Indian Munitions 

Board. 

Hutting 

2,C1,OJ)0 

55.019 

2,56,912 

■ • • • 

2,00,000 

21,15,000 

3,03,000 

21.86,280 
‘ 2,00,000 

' Conveyance by Boad, 
Bivei and Sea. 
Conveyance by Kail.. 

5,91,65.3 

58.83,294 

9,65,231 

1,09,80,704 

7,05,040 

1,04,99,570 

8,46,000 

1,26,88.000 

8,33,970 

1,20,00.000 

^yjpfenmcnts 

14,00.228 

17,37,917 

19,35,620 

20,67,000 

12,08,090 

Viadjustcd Expend' 
^ture. 

—12,49,349 

—1,75.481 

» * * • 

• • • • 

* *. * * 

Total Bs. .. 

24,42,81,408 

27.04,52,720 

28,40,07,000 

80,65,65,000 

33,41,68.000 

JHonrifftetive 5erv<ee«—Bs. 

1,17,29,048 

1,28,45,207 

1,64,80,000 



Total India Bs. .. 

25,60,10,546 

28,82,07,036 

30,14,77,000 

82,11,18.000 


Equivalent in sterling £ ,. 

17,067,869 

18,886,529 

20,098,500 

21,407,600 

88,850,100 








Expenditure on Military Services, 


m 


t , ^ 

Accounts, 

Accounts. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

•. i ' ' • 

1015-lG. 

1916-17. 

Budget. 

Bevlaed. 

Budget. . 

lyfaeUM Servieu-" 

Pwnents to War 
OfBce for British 
Forces. 

Farloa^ Allowances, 
etc., of British 
Forces. 

Consolidated Clothing 
Allowances of Bri< 
tlsh Soldiers. 

Furlough Allowances, 
Indian Service. 

Indian Troop Service . 

Other Heads .. 

Clothing Stores 

Ordnance and Misrell- 
aneons Stores. 

Medical Stores 

Remount Stores 

Snpplyand Transport. 
Stores. 

Mechanical Transport 
Stores. 

Military Farms Stores 

Operations in Persian 
Gulf (Ston-s). 

Aviation Stones 

liorth'Wcst FrontiiT, 
1914. 

Stores taken to liitlia 
with Troops. 

£ 

139,251 

15,182 

6,848 

143,393 

5.’j6.004 

51,074 

111,707 

319,17r» 

104,ril] 

"*88,414 

12,943 

• * « 4 

60,000 

« ■ • ■ 

8,315 

£ 

930,700 

14,941 

J 

190,002 

277,010 

31,077 

108.039 
1.1 .-.2.872 

182,705 

sii.ooo 

430 

25,428 

2il.63S 

• • f • 

£ 

930,700 

23,000 

187,000 

282,300 

.54,.500 

10.5,900 

835,000 

141.800 

90,000 

158.800 

16.400 

169,000 

• 

• • • • 

£ 

930,700 

30,000 

a • • • 

187,000 

299,000 

36,500 

110,000 

2,020.200 

120,000 

3,200 

83,000 

158,800 

24,000 

100,000 

« « k • 

• • • • 

1 £ 

930.700 

80,000 

• • • • 

187,000 

272.300 
40,600 

110,000 

106.700 

161.700 
3,290 

83*000 

160,000 

31,100 
• • • • 

208.300 

» • • • 

• k • • 

Total £ .. 

2,407,837 

3.191,.512 

3,000.400 

4,102,400 

2,379.600 

Non-tfffeetive Servieo — 




___ 


Parents to War 
Oflice for British 

Sii4,47:} 

f.TG.0'*;5 

600,000 


676,100 

Forces. 

Pensions, Indian Scr- 

1,301,99.3 

1,230,1.5-1 

1,230,000 



vice. 

OtherHcads .. 

251,528 

269.7.3.5 

287.000 



Total £ .. 

2,417,994 

2,181.902 

2,117,900 

2,155,400 

2,061,100 

Total EiraLAirD £ .. 

■B 


5,117,400 

6.237,800 

4,440,600 

Total Exfbhlitpks £ ., 

21,893,200 

24.260,003 

25,215,900 

27,665,400 

27,790.900 

Beosipts. 







Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bk. 

Bs. 

, India .. .. Bs. 


1,17,70,502 


1,24,33,000 

1>29.01,000 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Sonlvaleiit in sterling £ 

, 600,059 

784,704 

682,300 


860,100 

Englaiul .. .. £ 

S39,884 

330.814 

30A000 

282,300 

284.000 

Total Baoxxns £ .. 

939,943 

1,115,518 

986,800 

1,111,200 

1.144,100 

Qi^om inn ExpnrniTOBX jt 

«),953iS57 

23,144,485 

mm 

26,654.200 

26,646.600 






































EsiahUshei Strenph, 
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* EaiATOTumu) STKE5oni of DsmeB and Indiah Abiobs In BBiram Ibsia 
( exduuTP of Indian Arfaflcen and Folloveib) 



Iforthcm Army 

Sonibem Army 

« 

TotaL 


_ OOBPS 

1 1 

0)6 

B 0) 

1 


4- c s fi 8 

g'-'c£ts 

c C "■ i 

r oa®P 

aofi 


• f 

V € 

4B • •04^ 


11 

"O 

® c s» £ 

2 B 5 t p» 

^ o ££ c 
EofW 

1 


Total 

-•o 

s-g 

s§| 

1 

lull 


BBinsir Aimt 







1 



Boyal Artillcn . 

2U 

7 (SI 

1 '• Q" 

-S" 

7 ’■() 1 

7''‘)( 

570 

ll 100 1 

115 760 

Cavaliy . 

!<*- 

01 

’"‘I 

SI 

1 7)7 

1 S7S 

24S 

S101 

6,034 

Koyal Ilnginpers 

.04 

0 


I 

f 

111 

00 

I'i * 

824 

Infantry 

Invalid A T(>tpi m i 

7H1 

-S U4 

_s Us' 

( 

4 I ( 

"»s 

1 IKi 

5’200 

63,746 

Lstabludimint I 










Indian Army 
Oenpial Liat. Ju 

7l 


71 

(1 

• 

')(! 

lot 


101 

fantiy 

Oeneral OflBmrs 







1 


• a 

nnemplojed 

J 

1 

1 




1 


1 

foltiali 



1 




1 

1 

--- 

Anny .. 

t,5l4 

0 448 

40 

11" 

1 h 

Udt 

2(89 

72 886 

76 576 



Briti li 

In lull 

Itiiti h 

lidi n 

T utish 

Indian 

COUPS. 

^ 1 

1 o 

£<0 
b av 

" e- 

tf tr 

1 

^ z 

a 

1 

e 
' o 


& 

O 

' € 
o 

£ O 

«• e* 

rs y 

5: C. c £ s 
<S cs?* (fi 

c 1 ^ o 

P O 

|l- 

^ yi 

I'oSi 

ilS'S 

IXDIAH ABUT 
Aztffle^ 
Body'Onaida 
CaTMry 

Banpeia d Mmers 
iakatiy 

'”7 

4 

872 

M 

1 og>> 

120 

'-v- 

0 440 
..SO 
1>410 

1 0"! 
b5 (jH8 

11 

4 

211 

5 ..1., 

0 

Jf(M 

142 

S SJO 
101 
d 01 

GK 

8 

••8 
87 
2 025 

241 

10,048 

422 

24 2o0 

6 154 
110,002 

tMal, Indian 
Army . 

1,562 

120 

80,010 

1201 

70 012 

2 771 

841 

150,861 

topcrial bervloe 
TvoppB 



0 077 

a 


11 002 


a 

' 21,060 

A * ilnfintiy. 



1,368 

l.tl4 

686 

10 180 


'■f5 

1 48) 

1 1 401 

1 118J0 



1,088 

1,808 

LlW 

81,216 

1 

Tolnnteen— 
BfOidmta 
Beaervlata 

818 

10 

17 700 
1,621 

a 

a 

a 

a 

781 

12 

1 

20 izj 
1,622| 

• a 

a a 

1,540 

81 

37,021 

3,054 

A 

• • 

• m 


* Latest flgnna obtainable. 



^East l^Us Squ&itimi 


< ,■ ,'J 1 j V 'ij 


TBDE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 

of the Boyal Navy; I Oomiiuuider-ln><Cbiel^ Bieax-Adminl Qaant. 


', filaee 190S a squadron of the Boyal Navy, Cominander-ln><Cbiei; Bieax>Adiniral Qaunt. 

rally vaitod in sttenatb from time to time, and _^ , 

ofMe yean in particular there have been • Captain P. Plf 

BOTer^ onangee in ite oompoBltion, the most toulfiela. 

recent being In the direction of strcni^hening Alert, elo> p, 060 tons. Lieut. A. Johnstone.« 

it, owing to the disappearance of strength in Espicgle, sloop, 1,070 tons. Commandee 

the other squadrons of the Eastern Fleet. In W. Nunn, 

1008 the squadron consisted of one siwnd Odin, sloop, 1,070 tons : Commander G, B. 

claas and three smaller cruisers and four sloops * wuiu»uuo» «, m. 

CHT gunboats. In 1006, when the policy of ' 

withdrawal from Eastern waters was hiaugiir' 

ated, It consisted of two second class and two th.. 

thSd class cruisers, and remained at tliis ContnbuUottS to the Navy. 

cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller vessels bnll^story, to the effert t hat th e 

substituted, and three cniiscrs were lent fnirn Chiefs of India were going to prerat 

the Mediterranean to assist in the suppression thro**, supci-Lrcadnougiits and nine daM 
of the amu traffic in the Gulf. By 1913 llie Btwted In 

position of the East Indies squadron had con- ^o^ember public at^tkm 

ai^bly improved. The battleship swift- whether India was paying an 

sure bad taken the place of the second class uf**ount for the seniccs rwdeuM 

eroiser which liad been flagsliij*, and a moden) ^yi, f *®v V' ^ (1013 


Contributions to the Navy. 


vvavui/MAK •» JLcawiia* va uiiiLn. lAilU M.AiA t a w as a.. v _ 

unit bmg th« Australian Occt which is ulti- attitude of India towards i-b® 
motely to consist of 8 battle cruisers, 10 pro- exaggerated sfatemeuts were published during 
teotod cruisers, 18 dostnivers and IS siihiiuirines, Jb®. bnt nothing deUnlto has been done, 

but np to tlie iiresent it has completed, or “?5® surprwtag when It is romem- 

neaxly so, one battle cruiser, three others, six bered that, although the sralmme rommeice 
destidyers and three submaiines. The otTier India totals 115 rmUions sterUng, toe 
two ‘^units’’ will be the squiulrons stationed ‘“ontribHlion to the ^avy Is <mly £100,000 oM 
In China and Indian waters respectively. total revenue of 82 milhons soling. It 

•m... ui-..* Q.. .1 *1 , , is irn® fl'nf '’®ry heavy expenditure is involved 

*■# l«’Rlnnlng niilitary forew of India, but the com- ‘ 

nicrcc, roast protection, and transporting of 
(latCT^ details are not published in the Navy droops is dependent upon Britain’s sea powen 
liist }Tliere la a iirospcct that India will vcdnntatily 
Hagsbip: Bwlftsuro; bnttlcsliip, 11,800 follow the example of the solf-govmntaig 

tons. Dominions.” 

The proportion of contnbutions from the overseas Dominions towards naval ezjieodito^.' 
is shown m the following table Issued with the lost Navy IS^-tiuiatos that gave details 


Bocolvcd from 


Nature of Service. 


Total. 


Australian Common¬ 
wealth Dominion of 


' Maintenance of Ills Majesty’s Ships in Indian Waters., 
Indian Imop Service (on ae.'ount of work performed by 

the Adiiiiniity) . .. .. 

India ..<< Repajmient on a<‘couiit of serMces ri'iidcrcd oy His Ma- 

' Jesiy's Siiips ciigiiged in the siipprcEsion of the Arms 

a . ^ 'J'raffic in the Persian Gulf .. 

Anstrallan Common- Contrilmtions on account of liability for llotired Pay of 
wealth Dominion of , Officers and Fensums of Men lent from the Uoj’al Navy. 

fiMiadu- 

Austtallon Commonwealth. Suix'ey of the N. W. Coast of Au.<'tTalia. 

a Do. Maintenance of an Ausinilasian Squuuron and of a branch 

„ , j *^bc Iloyal Navy Beserve.. .. ., .. .. 

Dominion of New Zealand. Maintenanco of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im¬ 
perial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Eoyal 
Naval Eesorve . .. 


v. TCdlpnoIfSontli Aftlea ... General maintenance of the Navy 
Kawioundlaad g , lMfilntellB.nnB rs# « KHmAti A# Da 


Maintenance of a branch of the Eoyal Nav^ Eeserre 


* 

100,000 ; 


04 , 000 . 

10,800 

7.600 

41 , 800 # 

100.080 

85.000 

8 , 0 m 


416.800 








Royal Indian Mating* 


India's Marine Expenditure. 

Blaee i860 India has paid % oiHitributlon of varying amoonts to the Imperial Govm^ldMn^ 
In eonaiderarion of eerviees performed by the Eojw Navy. Under exisnng atiangemeatat^ 
whiob date from 1896-7. the satwidy of £100,000 a year, u paid for the upkeep of oerta^ 
Bhipa of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond pteecribra luoits, excfflF 
wito the consent oi the Government of India. The chief bends of marine expenditure, wbm' 
amounts to nearly £400,000 annually, are shown below. Charges and receipts in respect of punt* 
I'e age are no Icmger brought to account under this head 


Accounts, 

1915-10. 


Accounts, 

1916-17. 


1917-18. 
Be vised. 


19M-10. 

Budget. 


Extbhoitubs. 


Equivalent in sterling .. £ 

England.£ 


Kboeifib. 


Equivalent in steding 
England .. 


Net ExrsNDiTimi: 


72,07,696 40,85,438 40,20,000 62,53,0110 


480.513 
265,000 

745.513 


223,263 


223,263 

522,250 


272,302 

421,318 


328,600 

408,000 


365,005 

22 


365,027 


328,653 


301,000 


301,000 


8.30.200 

610,100 


960,300 


33.48,942 54,75,072 46,15,000 46,29,000 


308,600 


661,700 


BOYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service 
under the Government of India) traces its 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found tliat it wu-> 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
vess^ to protect their commerce and settle¬ 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and ilo-:mnder 

S r. Osiander), were despatched from hnglaud 
1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly var>'ing titles and of various 
stienuths the Government in India tiavc always 
malntaiaed a sea service. 

The periods and titles have boon as follows;— 
Bon. £. I. Co.'B Marine .. 1612—1686 


Bombay „ .. 1086—1836 

Indian Navy „ ., 1830—1863 

Bombay Marine .. .. 1863—1877 

B. U. Indian Marine .. .. 1877—1892 

Eoyal Indian Marine .. 1892. Present day. 

Tbe^||rine has always been most closely 
aonnecHw .with Bombay, and in 1668 whim 
the E. India (fo. took over Bombay, Captain 
Toong of the Marine was appoints Deputy 
Cfovemor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
was pader the Government of Bombay, and 
elripfUirh from that date all the Marine Es- 
talifitfments were amalgamated into an im- 
pirial Marine under the Government of India, 
^mbay has continued to be the headquarters 
' apd the ofllcial residence of the Director. 

War Sorvlee of the Marine. 

1612-1717 ConUnuouB wars against Dutch, 
-^fortngnese and Pirates for aupremacy of IV eat 
'<^^^Oos8t of India. 1744 War intb France, cap- 


I ture of Cliandeniagorc, and French ship In* 

I diviitie. In 1756 Capture of Castle of Onerla, 

I 1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tanuah. Latta 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 
Triucomalee, Jafiiapatam, Colombo, ete. 
1861 Egyptian camfiaign under Sir Ralph 
Abcrcronihie. 1863 War with France. lolO 
Taking of Mauritius and capturo of French 
ship in Port Louis. Early part of the nino* 
tecutli century ppressloo of Jowasml Pi* 

' rates in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of 
i'ara. 1813 Exjiedition agtrinst Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Bevenidroog. 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Perslau Gulf. 
1820 Capture of Moclia. 1821 Expoditicni 
against tlie Beni-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-26 lint 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berben and. 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defr«t of Boul Vaa PlA 
later. 1838 Expedition to A^hanlstan anda 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden.. 
)S46-42 War lA China. 1843 Scinde Woe. 
Battle of ftleanee, capture of Hyderabad." 
1845-46 Maori war in New Zealand. 184S-40 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1862 Second' 
Banna War, Capture of Baugoou, MartadMUi; 
Bassein, Prome and Pegn. 1866 Perslaii ■ 
War, capture of Bushire, Muhammemh and ’ 
Ahwaz. 1856-57 War in China. Igfi1^< 
i'he Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture^ Ofoona 
Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, OuifMja 
Taka Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. ISTtdmya^ 
slnlan War. 1882 Egyptian Oamvaign./'^MU * 
Egyptian Campaign. 1886 Thhd BunfdL'Woib 'f 
1889 Chln-Lsbal Exp^tion. lS9oTT|HiiSl‘ 
Expedition. 1897 Expa^tton to ' 

























RoyiA Indian Marine, 


^MonbMM B. Atriea. 18B0-1902 8. Africao 
*Wf|t. 1B0(M)1 Boxer Rebellion In Chins, 
k Mrim.of PeUn. 1902-04 SomsHlsnd Expedition. 

PerMiinel, 1918. 

9 OFTq! DIKBOTOB. 

Ckptain N. F. J. Wllwn, o.ir.a., o b e., b i.m 
(NB ee Residence, Oovemmiut Dock Yard, 

Bombay. 

(Hm Director, B.I.11., advises the Govern* 
mm of India on all maritime matters.) 

Obfu. DKrCTT Diklotor. 

Osjit. B. EU Jonee, 

AssDtant DJri>rlor (Admnustratiou), A. A 
Wbelon, Eeqr. 

PETIY OlIICBBS MiN. 

8,226 Beomited from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency. 

SHIPS. 


IS. 


OAPTAIB SVmillXXSDXlIT. 

Captain U. W. Farewell, aiJL, B.IJ(.: Off. 
Residence, Marine House, Calcutta. 

OpnoBBS. 

Commanders ..38 

IseatenantsandSttb-Iieutanantb .. 78 

Chief Englnoers..10 

Engineers and Assdbtant Englneeb .. 76 

Marme Snrvpy .11 

Wabbaht OyncBBS. 

Gunners 84 

n rks 21 

Engme Diivcis .. .. .. .. 2 


TToopthlps 

..B.l. M. 

S. Dulfenu* 

..6315 tons 

10,101 

Horse Power. 

89 * * 

* * yy 

Hardingo* 

..3467 

»l • 

9,366 

If 


by • • 

• s «V 

Northbrook.*b048 

yi • 

7,249 

by 


I«lgbt*honse Tender 

■« If 

Ncarchiis 

.. m 

>> • 

753 

It 

Persian Q. 

Statton Ship .. 

* * yy 

Dallioubic* 


* ■ k 

2,200 

yy 


«2 • • 

• • ye 

Mayo 

..1125 

*y • • 

2,157 

yy 

Rangoon. 

Despatofa Vessrl 

* ■ ti 

Lawrence* 

.. 903 

*1 “ ■ 

1,277 

yy 


Speeiol Service.. 

* e yy 

Mintn* 

.. 960 

•1 • • 

2,025 

yy 


Surveying Ship 

• • ty 

Investigator .1014 

yy • • 

1,500 

•> 


by * • 

* • •• 

PabnuruB 

.. 299 

•1 • • 

466 

91 


station Ship .. 

• • yy 

bunbtam 

.. W4 


70 

yy 

PortBlalc. 

Steer Steamer.. 

• k 

Bhamo 

.. 172 

Ik k » 

250 

lb 

Banna. 

bb • • 

• • <V 

blade n 

.. 270 


300 

•I 

19 



• On bpecial 

bcrvict. 





Hi addition tu thr above arc 30 I lunrhcs rompostd of spprial service launches, target 
towing tugs, powder boats, mihtary service lauuphes, etc. 

Dockyardo. l Rients under lor&l Governments are held by 

There are two Royal Indian Marino Dock -1 oibetrs in the Royal Indian Marme 

B rda at Bombay and at Calcutta, the forniir i Bovbay. 

Ing the more importanl. 1 here arcs RraviiiR' port otBcer, A>.sistant Port Officer, let 
dw ta and a wet tosin at Bombay, together i Engineer and Slupwnght Surveyor and 8nd 
srlth fa^rira which enable the wliole of the I and 3rd Eiigm"eis and ahipwiidt Surveyora 
repairs for the ships of the J.ast India bfiuadniii | to the Government of Bombay, 
of the Royal Navy and for the ships of the, 

Boyol Indian Marine and local Goveniiiunts to v/aw-uita. 


be'earried out, and tugs, liglitshipb, pilot 
Mbormeis, launches, etc., constructed. 
Pbmoipaxi Offioebs, bojibat Dock Yabd. 
R. I. M. Officers. 

ffupsirintendsnf, Oomdr U. A. Scott, v.b o., 
lkI.K 

L ^IfwpMfpr e/ JUacAtfiery, Vacant. 

ClTIUAH OFFIOEBS. 

OHtf Constnieiar, Mr. E. P. Eowiihom. 
k OoHOtruetor, Mr. W. J. KiUblutt. 

K PsnroiPAii OtnoBBS, Calcutta Docktabd 
1 , ^ R. I. M. Officers. 

i Skiff Qfieer, Commander R. Q. Strong, B.i.it. 

MacAiacry, Engr.: Capt. 

[• ' i^polntmontB. 

[> Bl hi^flUloB to the regular appointments in 
Nib mm of the Royal Indian Marine, and In 
|bp Em X; It. Boekyurds, the following appoint* 


‘ * Civil OiTicBBa. 
OsJpffirjpeCsr, Mr. D. H. North. 


Port Officer, Deputy Port Officer and As* 
Bibtant Port Officer, 1st, 2nd and Srd En e^ ueiw 
and Shipwnght Surveyors to the GovammcDt 
of Bengal. 

BrBHA. 

Prmcipal Port Officer, Burma, First Aiwlft* 
dnt Port Officer, Rangoon. Engineer and iMiii^ 
wrlght Suiveyor to Ooveromont of Donna. 

Assistant. Do. do. do. do. 

Port Officer, Akyab, Moulmrin and BaasMii. 
Marine Transport Officer, Mandalay, and Super¬ 
intending Engineer, Mandalay. 

Mabbab. 

Ptesidpney Port Offleei and Deputy Coaaef* 
vator of the Port. 

Chitzagono. 

Port Officer, and Engmecr and ffiilpwi]^ 
Surveyor, 

Aosh.'—P ort Offloer. 

Eabaobi.—F ort Officer. 

POBT BLAiBc—Engineor and Harbour Matter, 
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From tlmo to time vise men have delivered 
themeelves of Incnhration on Indian finance, 
with special regard to the probable trend of 
events in time of crisis. The Indian finances 
have passed through the tremendous strain of 
four years of war; not a single one of those 
prognostications lias ooiuc to pass: the whoh' 
oi^nrso of Indian finance has been the precise 
converse of what was anticipati'd. 

The main features of the Indian financial 
dtnatlon arc comparatively simple. India is 
a poor country, though steadily rising in the 
souo of wealth. She has a considorHlih* foreign 
debt, inenrted for the construction of railways 
and Irrigation works and held in London. 
She has to pay a substantia] sum every year in 
pensions and leave allow anc'os to the ditfen'nt 
services, and undor these two lioads has to nmiit 
to London every year a[>proxiiiiat(‘Iy £ 
millions sterling, w'liich arc called the Uonio 
Chuges. Next, India has never been able to 
borrow wltbin the country the money annually 
demanded for expcndituix* on ropi-oduetive ! 
works and has been dopendent on the I<ondnn ! 
market for the bulk of lior eapital refiuin'ments. 1 
The raising hy loan of three millions sterling 1 
in India In a single year was regarded before the 
ytsa as a remarkable aehieveinont. The cn'dit I 
machinery of the country is liadly organised 
and the mass of the ]ieopIc is il 1 il,ei'ale; eonse- 
guenUy altliough there is, maTiage<l liy (Jovern- 
ment, a large Paper Curn in-.y, the ])oimlati(in 
is lately dependent on the metallie rtijiee 
circulation, and as India produces no silvor, tlie 
bullion necessary for tlie heavy coiiiagi' has to 
be purchased abroad. Tho rupee is unliiiuli-d 
legal tender in India and Uoverniuent is und'T 
an obligation to provide sccTling rennttanee 
for those who have to finance the foii‘ign trade. 
For tbia puniose it maintains a large Cold 
Standard Heserve (g-v.) in Ijondon. It was 
always anticipated tliat in time ol crisis there 
iwonld be an immense demand for sierling 
remittance and a reduction of the l^apcr Currency • 

How let us glance at the course of events. 
.80 far from the' Govomraont having to meet an 
embarrassing demand for sterling remittanee, 
alter a brief interval following on the declaration 
■of *ar the principal embarrassment has been 
■ tbs demand for rupees. It is hoped that the 
aotlon of the United States Govi’rnment in 
‘'releasing three hundred and fifty million dollars 
held in tiielr treasuries under the various Silver 
Acts for l^lion pun)OBes w'ill provide India 
with an abundant supply indefinitely, althongli 
at the heavy price of a dollar an ounce. So far 
from Paper Cnrrency circulation having 
contracted, it has enormously expanded ; from 
£ 48 millions in 1914, it has increased to £ TO 
miffion In 1018. Small notes for one and two 
'Ottl'a h^f rupees have been introduced with a 
joonsiderable measure of success. The loan 
market in India has increased immensely. In 
1018-14 the total borrowings were £ 4'7 millions, 
'trbldi vtas oonsideied a good fignre ; in 1916-17 
the Government raised in India itself £67 millions, 
whilst disebatging £ 2 millions of debt in London. 
A new feature was introduced Into tho money 
market by the sale of Treasury Bills, and £ 30 


millions were taken up In a few months. 
small investor has been brought into the boitosHf 
Ing agency through the (issue of postel coA ' 
certificates for sums as low as ten rupees, ant- 
through this agency £ 6 ^ millions wete vaisei ' 
lost year, or almost twice as mudi as total ' 
lioirowlngs of tho Government in any pre-war 
year. The imperial revenues last year wen 
£ 22 millions more than dmlng the pre-war 
year, of which £ 9^ millions are due to addttloual 
taxation and £ 12 i millions to additional revenue, 
two-fifths accruing from ibe Increase in tiie 
liroflts on railways. In addition to financing 
an Imiierial war expenditure in India of £ 126 
millions during tho years ended in March 
hast, India has invcBtcd £ 67 millions in British' 
'J’reasury Bills and proposes to invest aa ad* 
ditioiial £ iu millions in the current year. 

Tlie principal forces inducing tiiese irtioUy 
unexpected condliioiis are tho very hek'^ 
expenditure in India on account of the Home 
Goveinineiit, amounting as wo have seen to 
£ ] 28 millions. Secondly, the peat balance of 
trade iu f.aaotir of India. The demand for oil 
varieties oi Indian produce at high prices has 
cifccted a very large lialancc ol trade in favour 
of India, which is fully discussed in the Trade 
Section (q. v.); the combined effects of these 
eJiaiiges is iiniiiensely to increase the financial 
htivngtii oi India and to make tho future a 
sulijeeti of abounding confidence. 


Financial Characteristics.—Tbree import* 
ant facts have to be borne in mind in con* 
sidcriiig the finances of India. The first is 
(hat the Budget of the Government of India 
includes also tlie transactions of the Local 
Governments, and that the revenacs enjoyed 
iiy the latter arc mainly derived from sources - 
wliicli they share with the Central Govern* 
merit. Tiic principles underlying the rolatlonB 
of the supreme with tho local governments sia 
explained in the chapter deiding with this goes* 
tion. Generally speaking, certain heads ol 
revenue arc divided equally between the pro* 
viiicc.s and l-lie Imperial Government^ and oer* 
tain heads are enjoyed entirely by the h>oal/ 
governments. These vary with different pro*/ 
Vinces, but broadly it may bo said that tire olvi*/ 
di:U heads arc land revenue, excise, stami 
income-tax and the in-cotnings from the 
irrigation works. The Frovlnciad 0 
ments take Uie whole of the receipts 
forests and registration, and the Incomi^ 
siiending departments Which they 1 
such as ordina;ry public works, police, edg 
tion, medical, courts and Jails. Tte Go^ 
ment of India take the whole ol tte nveufi 
accruing from the export of opium, salt, cc 
mint, railways, posts and telegmplm mil l 
receipts and tribute from Native Gnates. . 
regards the expenditure, the Govennnent ' 
India are mainly respr^ble for their 
relating to defence, nuiways, posts 
graphs, interest on debt and holbe*i 
and the provinces for charges 
land revenue and general* 
forests, police, courts and Jallu e 
modlc^ whilst charges for lidgatlim 
nary public works are oomiBon 'i^ 
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__ sad PiovbioiBl. The second point is 

_> a iwjr latge proportion of the revenue of the 

.. of India is derived not from 

,\.fi^KatlOD but from great 8l«te enterprises. ’ It 
' aiaybe tslmn rou^ly that nearly two'ihlrds 
tliB gross revenue is derived from sources 
other than taxation, such as the land 
' revenue, opium, forests, tribute from Native 
maiUfl, pom and telegraphs, railwaj’s and ; general prosiicrlty of the country, the 
urigawn. The third point is tiiat tlic ment did not reduce taxation, hut 
decretal^ of State for India enters into very large 
dnanelaf transactions on behalf of the Indian 
Ctovernment in order to meet wliat arc gencii- 
oiffiy known as the Home Charges. These 
amount now to some eighteen millions sf^'riing 
i.cmd are met by t)ie Secretary of State sellhig 
fat gedd drafts in rupees on the Indian Tren- 
•urifls tmown as the Council BjUs or telegnt- 
phlc transfers. Tiiesc Homo Charges were 
lor many years erroneously described as n 
**drain" on India. A large proportion liou- 
ever goes to defray the interest on the sterling 
debt and the outlay on the purchase of stores 
and idlway materials which cannot he ae- 

S uited in India. The only iHiri- of (he llume 
harges which by any stretch of the iinagiimlion 
can be termed a "drain" is that which 
stands (or civil and military offlceis on leave or 
pension, and here it is now recognised that India 
receives exceedingly good value for services 
rendered. One supplementary ]>o]nt whicli 
needsconBlderatioD is that the flnunres of India 
were ortiflclally inflated for several years by 
the unusual opium receipts. The Government 
of India used to sell opium (or export to 
C&ina or the right of exporting opium to Cliina 
ind in view of the approociiing end of this trade 
Inflated prices were given for opium for export,, 
nils lea to large windfall surpluses which 
bt several years mode the Government 
Snanees appear more prosperous thau they 
mJlyare. 

Twelve Years’ Finance. 

Wo may now turn to llie flnnncial results 
if the last twelve yeats in pounds sterling. 


—• 

Bevenue. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Surplus. 

, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

nr-s .. 
808*0 .. 

71,900,000 

60,800,000 

70,700,000 

78,600,000 

300,000 

*3,7tK),C00 

809*10 .. 
^0*11 .. 

74,600,000 

80,300,000 

74.000.000 

76,900,000 

COO.OOO 

3,400,()(;0 

UMS .. 
.. 

82,835.750 

86,085,300 

78,895,410 

83,623,400 

3.940,334 

8,301.900 

i8;u .. 
ms .. 

* j 

84,262,000 

80.156,000 

83,675.000 

85,116,000 

587.000 

•4,950,000 

$ii4fl .. 
■*. 

. 82,620.000 
06.834,000 

85,204.000 

91,017.000 

•2,044.000 

5.817,500 


110,401,000 

108.847.000 

102,320,000 

106,161,000 

8,081,000 

2,106,000 
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Provincial and Imperial— At this stage 
one point should be mode clear. Study of ^ 
figures often reveals a baffling discrepancy be* 
tween " Imperial" and '‘Jmperinl*‘-cum-pit)rin- 
oial balan ces. This arises from the intenninglbig 
of Provincial with Imperial flnance. During the 
halej'ou years when large surpluses accrued to 
tlie treasury from the opium suipluscs and the 

Govern* 
devoted 

ificse surpluses in part to the extinction of 
floating debt and tlic avoidance of further debt 
by lintuieiiig i)iibiie works from revenue 
find n part to large grants to the local 
Governnienis for ameliorative works, chiefly 
in improving education and sanitation. Sut 
tbespii ling of tills money Involved long pre* 
panition, with the result that the Local Govern* 
nient aceumiilati’d very large balances in excess 
' uftlie iiorniai. Fiirther, owing to the estabUsh* 

, ment of a regime of strict ultiejai economy, tlie 
' J’ruviuct s have exiionded their balances out ^ 

; riirn-iit I'eveiiiies. 

First War Budget.—These factors reflected 
: in till-Jtudget ot liU-i-l.'i—the Indian fluanclal 
year elosis on Slureh 31st—produred a deficit 
; of £4,(in0,()()0. 'Jhe most rigid economy failed 
io b.iliineu tlic IhKlget estimates for 1(115*16 
! by £3.8:i3,0(K'. 'I he Govenniitint had therefore 
I 0 deeidi- wlictlier they would meet the actual 
and }>r()s]tee1 i vi- dt'llcits by borrowing or by the 
imiKisition ot Iresh taxation. They'speculated 
on llie ussiiniptioii that the war would be over 
before the close of the year, and decided to 
I inei t the deficits by temporary and permanent 
, liorrowiiig. For tills tbe} had justification. 

In the isist, it luis been tlie practiec of the Gov> 

. eminent of India to use Gieir surpluses largely 
, for the avoldaiire jof debt for the construction 
' of rejirodnetiw works, and at the same time 
' to meet any deficit not by tonipornry borrowing^ 

' blit by iiddifional tnxatiop ; it was therefore 
' only .'ll) aet of justice to meet what was expected 
j t,o he a tomis rary war deficit by borrowing. 

Govemuient therelore proposed to continue 
I tlie loan of £ 7 iiiillioiLS fiom the Gold Standard 
i Itesi'rvo, to renew tho £7 millions of floatbig 
' d<'bt in Jjoiidoij, to borrow £3 millions in India 
! tnid £ 0^ iiiiliioiis in liOndon. In these ways 
I they i'.\]K'cted io niiiintoin a fair scale of ex- 
J pi'nditnre and 11 n asonable outlay on reprodne- 
i five works wiiboiit recourse to fresh taxation. 

' Second War Budget— The Budget of I S15*16 
having been based on the asBUmjitioii that the 
war would be over before the dose of the finan* 
f;»al year, it was obvious that fresh taxation 
would be iieeivssjiry to meet the conditions 
arising out. of tbc prolongation of hostJlitlei, 
SloreoViT theie Were ccrtahi adverse circuita* 
Ktnnees in the year. ’Ilie monsoon tains wen 
not good, 'i'hu Oiistoms revenue showed a 
certain decline. The railway receipts were 
good; this has now become on impornoni head 
In the Indian Budget, whereas in past years 
tlie railways did not pay interest charges; the ■ 
larger revenue arose in part from a briskIntmntd 
trade and in part from the substitution of' 
lali'bornc for sea-borno coal from Bengal to the 
cbiof consuming centres. The borrowing pto* 
gronimo was interrupted. In the Bud^t, the 
Secretary of State calculated on boirowlag 
£ fit millions; in practice he raised only £8*1 
mUllous. Bi^d economy was exercflediittlio 
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eftpital progmnme: for iostoow the railway 
budget was teducod froin £8 mlUIonB to £4’b 
millfoni, and the expeod'ture on Irrigation was 
■eat down from £ri million to £'9 mldion. 
The miUtary expenditure was also much heavier 
than was anticipated. Whllat therefore the 
budgetted revenue rose firom £ 80'4 m'Pions to 
£ffl*02 mlUioDs and the expenditure from 
£84'486 millions to £%'264 millions, the 
deficit was £2*644 miUlons. On a cautious 
CMrtlmate of revenue and expenditure with the 
exist’ng scale of taxation the close of the flnan* 
dal year 1910*17—tlarcli 31st, 1917—would 
have found the State with a further deficit of 
£8*96 millions. Reference has bt-cn made to 
the fact that in India in time of crisis tlic State 
Is a lender rather than a borrower; also to the 
fact that there was a large temporary debt— 
£7 millions tn London and a like sum in 
Ind'a It was therefore of tlie first importance 
to Impose new taxation and to discharge as 
mnch temporary debt as possible. 

The New Taxes.—The new taxes took the 
general form of an addition to the taiiif. It is 
explained in the section on Customs (g. o.) 
that the Indian tariff is one for revenue purposes, 
that it is baaed on a general Import duty ot 
five mr cent, with a apcc>al tariff of thi-ee and 
a half per cent, on cotton piece-goods and a Karge 
free list. Tlie Budget raised the genera' tariff 
to seven and a half per cent., except in tlie case 
of sugar, which was raised to ten per cent. The 
free list was also reduced and special tariffs 
ananged for wines and spirits and toliacco. 
To thiB general rule, howi'ver, one important 
exception was made: tlie import duty on 
piece-goods stood at ttic old fisun* of three and 
a ba'f per cent. These additions were esti* 
mated to produce £410,000. Export duties 
were also Imposed on two flourishing supics, 
tea to the extent of Us. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs., raw 

t ute Ra. 2-4-0 per Bale of 400 lbs., equivalent to 
Ivc per cent., and in the ease of manufactured 
lute 10 ^r ton on sacking and Rs. 16 pet 
ton on Hessians. The whole yiefd from Mic 
revision of the taiiif was put at £2*1 millions. 
The salt tax luid been stcadi'y reduced from 
Bs. 8-84) per maund of 82 lbs. to He. 1; ns this 
has always been reckoned a war tax, an aildition 
of four annas a maund to the duty was made, 
astfmatod to yic'd £600,000. Tho ineomc-tax 
VwBS alsojpvised and further graduated. Under 
'the did^chedule incomes of £s. 1,000 and 
iiiid» were exempt. Incomes above that 
.Bgure paid either four or five pics In the nipcc; 
'‘kongh’y speaking the income-tax may be taken 
-JM five pies in the rupee or six pence <'n the pound. 
Tbe new proposals left ail incomes of Rs. 5,000 
aod under untouched. Incomes of Rs. 5,000 
to Ba. 9,999 were charged six pics or seven pence 
halfpenny lU the pound; incomes of Ba. 10,000 
to Ba. 24,999, nine idea In the rupee or elevcn- 
prace farthing in the pound; and incomes of 
Bo. 25,000 and upwards one anna in the rupee 
or one and three pence in the pound. Profits 
on fsompanles were charged the anna rate. 

Flaneial Effoet.—To turn up tho financial 
rifoct of the pcoposals above expalned. Gov¬ 
ernment aimed at an additional revenue of— 
(a) £8,160,000 from Customs and ooase- 
quentlal diangea in the excise duties 
On liquors. 

(5) £600,000 by so enhaoesneat of the 
duty oi| Salt. 


(fi) £900,000 by an Increase under Bmoim 
Tax 

Or In all a little over £3*6mUlions as igdnat 
an estimated Imperial deficit of £2*6 mlllfoUB. 
This left an Imperial sarplna of £1,068,000 
which, though someu^at less than aimed n In 
tho years jnst preceding tho war, supped a 
useful and much needed source of swength 
against contingeneies. 

Third War Budget.—The seoond svar bud¬ 
get anticipated a revenue of £ 86*5 milHons- 
an expenditure of £ 86 millions, leaving a sur* 
pins of £'473 million ; tho revenue aetiwly le* 
oeived was £ 96*7 millions, the expen'dituie 
was £89*4 millions, leaving a suridus of £ 7*2 
millions. The agriculinral year was an excep¬ 
tionally good one; despite the inevitable ret- 
trict.ionB on trade, there was a cODBidemUe 
recovery; and these conditions were rofleeted 
in the revenue. Nearly half the expansion 
wiis due to a phenomenal increase of ovw £4 
millions from railways. The more favouraUe 
trade and economic conditions, coupled with the 
removii) of comiictition from too coastwise 
trutne, caused tlu! railway receipts to attain an 
imprccodentcd figure. Tho new taxes imposed 
in the Budget were estimated to yield £8*6 
millions; tlu* actual yield was £ 1,200,000, more 
of which £ 200,OUO,occurrod under salt, £ 660,000, 
under customs, and £350,000, under income tax. 
The greater part of tlie increased expenditure 
was under military charges. On capital account 
it was estimated that there would be an expen¬ 
diture of £ 0*0 millions, including £ 2 millions 
for the discharge of debt; the capital pxpen- 
diture was £ 15*8 millions, mainly duo to in- 
encasing the discluirge of debt from £ 2 millions 
to £ 11'0 nffllloiia. The Budget for 1917-18 
provided for a revenue of £ 98*8 Sulifons, an 
expenditure of £ 98*819 millions, ioa^g a 
surplus of £ *032 million. To apprectoto these 
figUD's we must turn to what was the do^nat- 
iug feature of the Third War Budget namely 
India’s contribution to tho War. 

India's contribution to the war—The 
Finance Member explained that the Oovenuaent 
of India iiad ijecn token to task for not omtll- 
initlng more liberally to the cost of the war. 
8(>ction 22 of tho Government of Indte Act . 
forbids the application of the revenues of Ind^ I 
to defraying the expenses of any military opera¬ 
tions carried on beyond her external frontiers, 
otIu'rwi.sc than for repelling or preventing 
actual Invitsion, without the speelflc approval 
of both Houses of Parliament. By special 
resolution of Parliament India had paM tlie 
ordinary charges of the troops employed out 
of India, and up to the end of the year Ladla 
has contributed In this manner a sum ot £ 111 
millions, to which would be added in tl» ordi¬ 
nary course of the year 1917-18 a sum of £ 4 
millions. But tho Government ot India had 
always felt that if their olrcnmstanoes wanuided 
it they should take up the question of makbig 
a farther direct oontribntlon towards toe 
struggle and at the beginning of January tlie 
Viceroy addressed the Secretary of Btne ■» 
telegram offering to accept an ulUmato tol«| 
spema] eontiilmtion of £ lOO.ngUloni to toe 
war. This wonld InvolvB an ammal paynAnt 
of £ 6 millions In interest and etokoig faed 
oharges. On the existing basis of taxatom 
toe Budget wMtotiynated to i^wdoeeaewiftoof 
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CSf mUUons; but it was ncoessaty to ^vlde 

juiUicnuforloteroBtandsioldngfnnd onargeB, 
go another £ 8 milliong would have to bo raised 
by taxation. , 

The new Taxes. —^Tho natural manner of 
nlBlng (be bidk of this additional sum was the 
In^Bltion of an excess profits tax; but this 
was put aside, both because of the absence of 
, the necessary administrative maoliinrry, and 
' because the cbaigc was a pcrmonciit one, which 
would continue after the exet^ss profits due to 
the war had ceased to opemte. It was there- 
fare proposed to establish a super-tax. The 
rate of income tax established in the Budget 
of 1910-17 ran on a gradnated scale of four 
pies in the rupee to one anna, which last sum 
was made payable on incomes of Bs. 25 , 000 . 
and over. The ordinary rate of income tax 
was maintained. In cxplaii ing iiis proposals 
la detail the Finance Member said ;— 

* Tlic super-tax will l)egin in respert of 
imreme oxcccdmg Rb. 50,00G and will tiien be 
^jmed in an ascending scale as shown 1m>Iow : — 

ifot every rupee of the first Ra. 50,000 of (he 
exeeSB, i.e., between Rs. 50,000 and 1 lakii. 

1 anna per rupee. 

For every rupee of the next Rs. 50,000 of the 
excess, i,«,, bivtween Rs. 1 ami lakhs. 
annas per rupee. 

For every rupee of the next Rs. 50,000 of the, 
excesss, i.e., between Rs. 11 and 2 laklis, 2 
annas per rupee. 

For every rupee of the next Rs. 50,000 of tlic 
excess, between its. 2 and 2^ lakhs. 2i 
annas per ruixte. 

For every rupee of remainder of the 
excess, i.e., on ovcrjtliing over Rs. 2} lukhs. 
Sannas per rupee. 

“These rates will be in addition to the one 
anna Income tax, so that a person possessing 
an income exceeding. Rs. lakhs will fiay in 
all a rate of 4 annas per rupee (equivalent to 5« 
in the pound) on that excess; while as reganis 
each half lakh making up the first Rs. lakhs 
be will pay rates varying frrm ] anna (i.e., 
ordlnaiy income tax alone) on the first to si 
annas on the last. He is still favnnralily 
situated as compared with the wealthy texiiayer 
in England whose ordinary income tax would 
reach 6a. in the pound, while tlui super-tax 
might extend to anything np to 8r. Gd. 

The materials for an estimate of the pro- 
i bable yield of the suiwr-tax are not as udequati' 

) aa we should have wished owing to tlie fact tliat 
Under the existing Act the profits of eximpaiiies 
and intemst on securities arc assessed to income- 
tax at the source without mfcrencc to tlieir 
Idttsnato destination, so that we have no parti- 
'onlan of their distribution between people 
irilO will In future be liable to the super-tax 
and those who will not be liable. On such 
tnfonnatlon, however, as we can obtain wo take 
probable yield at £ 1.350.000. 

"The next source from which wo propose 
to raise revenue is the export tax on Jute. Tills 
Jgraa Imposed in the cnmmt year at the rate 
'Of Bs. z-4-0 per bale of 400 lbs. in the case of 
(rxiiiir Jute, wiw a special rate of lO annas per 
t/nala^oa ontlingB; and as regards manufactured 
Jam at Ba. 10 per ton on ‘ sackings' and Rs. 16 
.00 *hesBiaDB.' Bavlng regard to India's 
'tnonopoilst position in respect of jute produo- 
udiloti em^a taxanop to oe normally 


jmssed on to the oongnmer, we propose to douUe 
the rates abovementloned and thus to obMn 
an additional reveune of £ 500,000. 

"The taxation already described will yield 
us In ail £ 1,850,000. The way in which we 
propose to make the bulk of the remaining pro¬ 
vision required is one which will, I think, bo 
tcceivcu with satisfaction in (bis Council and 
in the country ginicmlly, while the Inddenoe 
of the tax will Iw. of mneli more general apifii- 
catlon than tliat of the imposts above described. 
It will be remembered that In introducing the 
FliiancisI Statement for the enrrent year, I 
said that wo had been anxious to raise the duty 
on h.qiorted cotton goods, wldle leaving the 
cotton cxeisc duty, which has formed the sub> 
ject of such widespread criticism In this country, 
uneiilaticod, subject to the possibility of Its 
being altogether abolished when financial 
circumstances arc more favoiimble. But His 
Majesty’s Government held tliat in the them 
circumstances such a course would be undmlr- 
able, and decided to leave the cotton duties 
question to be considi'red later on 'in connec¬ 
tion with tiu' general fiscal policy which may 
be thought best for the Empire and tbe share, 
military and financial, that has been taken 
by India in the pn'sent stmgglo'. To-day 1 
urn able t o announce that in view of the taxation 
required to make unr war contribution wi^hy 
of India .and of the place we desire her to bifid 
in the Empire, Uis Majesty’s Go'vemment have 
now gi\en their consent to our raising the 
import duty on cotton goods from 3} per cent, 
as it now is, to 7J per cent, which is our present 
general tariff rate. The cotton excise duty 
will remain at 3| per cent. There can bo no 
question of our doing away with an Impost 
uliich is estimated to produre about £ 820.000 
next year at a rime when we have to impose 
extra taxation. By this means we estimate 
that we can get an additional £1 million. 1 am 
sure tliat. the action of ITis Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, following as it does on their recent asso^- 
ation of India with the. special Imperial Confer¬ 
ence called in connection wish the war and 
the measures to be taken thereafter, will meet 
with tlie greatest, appri'clntion In India. 

" Finally, nxs have derided to Impose, as a 
war measun*, a sureluirge on railway goods 
trafllc at the rale of one plo a mannd on eoal, 
coke and firewood and two pics a mannd on 
ol.hpr articles. We have advisedly tahen a 
low uniform rate so as to avoid, as far as possible, 
tlic uecesHity for special adjustments in ragaia 
I (I sliort distances or particular classes of tiafflo. 
8onie details in respect of tills taxation am stffl 
under consideration, but the action neoessary 
in coiineetioii with its Imposition will be tafera 
,is soon ns possible. Tlw jield is estimate 
.approximately at £| million, and we thus obt^ 
the amount that we require to finance our War 
contribution, and leave ourselves with a sur¬ 
plus £130,000, which is little enouf^ having 
regard to the circumstances of the time.*' 

The New LoanIt was desirable, txom 
every point of view, that as large a porUon of 
the mdia sham In the cost of the war £100 
millions as possible should be discharged friMn 
borrowings in India. It has been pointed out 
that one sonree of omharrassment to the Indian 
finances was tbe very large sums spent in India 
on account o{ the Some Go^nunent. ft ims 
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nooMBary to raise a very largo oardtaJ eum to 
order to meet those exponses. Next the ia- 

* teiest and staking fund charges vrlll atnoimt 
to £ 6 aiUlons sterling a year; It vras doslrahlo 
that these should be distributed bi India in¬ 
stead of being renuttod to London. Ilut the 
scope of the Indian market is limited; it was 
ooosideri'd phenomenal when a sum of its. 

crorcB or about £ 5 millions was raised in 
India in one year; It was obvious then Hint the 
' loan would have to be of a special character. 
In summarising bis proposals under this head 
the Finance Member said :— 

" The first option wliich we offcT to tlic public 
is a long term loan issued at Ks.05, wiili liitcrost 
at 6 per cent; redeemable from onwards 
' and In any case not later than 1047; supiorted 
by a Bpedal sinking fund; and carrying con¬ 
version rights in respc'ct of nil our existing long¬ 
term issues. That is the offer wt; make to the 
man who desires a seml-pennnnent iuveslmeiit. 

" We feel, however, that tins will not do lor 
the bonks and financial houses, as wcdl as many 
Others who are 'willing to make a great effort, 
in support of the. War Ijoan but nannot, In 
Justice to themselves, nlTurd to lock up tlii'ir 
money for an Indefinite iieriod. Indeed for 
such persons even a five-year period may be 
ft too long. Vfhat wc want to get is a maxii'nuni 
" sesponBe, and wo wish there fore to meet <‘very 
requirement. We propose, tberofore, aho to 
Issue short-term bonds, with tlirtie or five years* 
currency at the option of tlie jairoha'-er and 
carrying a very attractive rate of inien-sl. We 
orlgtaially proposed to fix this at (i imt e.ent. with 
liarallty to income-tax, but on expert .advice 
as to too importance attached to ireedom from 
Income-tax present and futun‘, wc have* decided 
to adopt an income-tax free rate ot ix'r cent. 
Sut—wd here we follow th? precedent act 
by the Home 43lovemmcnt in rcs])Lct of their 
ee-tneome-tax borrowing—wo do not extend 
this exemption to super-tax. 

**We are also adopting a fnrt>her method, 

' Which is mtended to be a permanent measun-, 
to bring the Government into relation with 
jfinvestors of a smaller class than it }ia.s ]iil berto 

* reached, and which will Iiavr no time limit in 
,,respect of contributions tbcn'by receivable. 

is proposed, with effect from Ist April, 
I^Piat small Government Iwnds or certiflcati-s 
the eventual value, after five years, ot 11s. lO, 
.*0, 60, and 100 shall be constantly on sale ni 
'',:ftMt offices, and that the amounts for wliielt 
'' liey can be purchased shall lie so fixed that the 
. amount repaid at the end of five years, that is 
Aaa full face value of the certificate, shall rn- 

K sent a return of about 5} ix'.r cent, compound 
irest. Thus, a Hs. 10 certificate will be 

r ihasablc for Hs. 7-12-0, a Bs. 20 ccr(.iflcnto 
Hs. 15-8-0, a Its. 50 certificate for Bs. 
88-1 <t 0. and a Bs. 100 one for Bs. 77-8-0. 

Thc YDllowlng specimens table for a Bs. 10 
bond system will work out a.<i 

regards umM years, and tbc gradual increase 
* In value of the original investment. 


Amount ptdd on purchase 
^$hie at the end of Ist year 

s „ ard „ 

” Rfh ” 

Pf 6tb ,, 


BB. A. 

7 12 

8 1 
8 7 

8 14 

9 e 
10 0 


** The amounts paid on these oertUoabes vrBl 
be free of income-tax, and the eertlfloatef vrffl 
bo kept, If the holder so desires. In the custody 
of iho Postal Accountant Gcnciu." 

Reception of the Budget:—^The Budget vms 
accorded a very wide measure of popular appro¬ 
val. Tho contribution to the war 'was regarded 
as largo, larger tlwn most Indian pumldsts 
li.vd expected ; nev'crtbeless it was unanimously 
apjirovcd. Tlie distribution of tho cost of this 
contribution was also generally approved. The 
, H'Tins of the new loan were warmly airpTOved, 
; and an active cam)Ndga was set afoot intougb- 
j out the country in order to make it a success. 
A feature of the subscriptions was the large 
amount forth-coming from small tnvoston 
through the inirciuisc of cash certificates, and 
tlio l.'irgo sub.^eriiitJons from Joint stock 
eoiniKinirs, chiefly in the form of three year’war 
bunds. The toifil amount of the subscription 
was Bs. 47 crores, which altoough It may seem 
small ill comparison vritb the gigantic sums 
r.iiscd in Biirojin and America, is an Immense 
sum for India. 

Fourth War Budget. —The fourth war 
biidg.'t pres-niA'd feuvr features of siiecialln- 
! fi'ie.sl, ami it eoutained no 8UTi>ti8CB, save tho 
' jilfiisaiif f,;ie Miaf- when everyone was expec¬ 
ting nil iui-reii'-c in taxation none was found 
iicci-ssary. As is sliown alnivfi, the estimated 
loveime was £1)S'M millions; it amount^ to 
£110.4: the estimated expenditure was £98.8 
millions; it amounted to £102.8: the .esthnat^ 
,<iiirp1iis was £.088 million; It amounted to 
£^ millions. Witli this substantial sum in 
liiiiid tlic Finance Member found himself 
able to meet the wiiolo of his estimated revenue 
expeiiditur*' witlinut imposing any additional 
t.ixiitjoii. Tiie prtnelpal contributories to the 
inercnsi'd revenue were railways, salt. Income- 
tax, and eii.stonis; the larger expenditure was 
almost <-nlii-c1y on militaiy expenses. The chief 
, tc'ature in the llnane'inl history of the you WM 
j in the scrlifin of the Budget wliich is called 
I Ways and Cleans, and which deals with the 
i-upitiil aeconiit. The ordinary tronsactibns 
under tins lieiid are lietwecn twenty and thirty 
millions steiling; owing to tho very heavy 
expenditure in India on account of the Home 
Government they amotmted in tjio past you 
to £ 111 millions. This tremendous sum, for 
India, was met by the inroceeds of tlio war loan 
£o(i.t millions; revenue £31 ^ millions; Treasury 
JiiJJs £‘I0 millions; coinage £ 13 millions; and' 
in vestments In l.nndon on behalf of tlw Paper 
Curn-ncy Beserve £ 8.7 millions. The Ways 
and Means section also constitutes the ptipo!]^" 
problem of tbc Budget of 1018-10. The sum' 
whfeh has to be met is put down at £78 mliUoli*, 
vv liieh it is iiroposed to meet as to £ 22T from 
revenue; £20 from borrowing in India ; £18 In 
specie for coinage; £16 from further inveritaents' 
on bchidf of the Paper Currency B^ssKV^^gigul' 
£ 6 millions from balances. Tto- detSgsic&^e 
new loan were not araounced Iratiiirilp^gipiiHbnl 
are dealt with separately in l^op/II^M' 
and the Wat (q. v), ‘ S V 
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’The detaOe of the budget are set oat in the following table. As the manner In which the 
, ; h eads of tnoome like iand levenuet railways, irrigation and cqstoms ate realised is desralbed In 
- asipBiii^ articles (g, e.) they need not detain ns here 


• 

1 

Accounts, 

1916*1917. 

Bevised 

Estimate, 

1917*1918. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1918*1919. 

EEVENUE. 

£ 


* 

SStfudpal Heads of Bevenue— 

£ 

' 'vlana Sevenue . 

t>nlum . 

Salt . 

, Stamps . 

22,041,205 
6,1 ( ),005 
4,826,200 
5,776,696 

22,191,100 

3,068,500 

5,432,800 

6.745.000 

22.358,500 

3,191.800 

8,4024S00 

5,628,000 

Szelse . 

Oostoms . 

Income Tax. 

O^er Heads. 

9,21.5,899 

8,6.59,182 

a.772,907 

3,655,196 

10,050,100 

11,127,900 

6,075,800 

3,861.:M)0 

10,878,700 

10,714,400 

6,313,200 

3,870,700 

XOIAL PjUKOXPAt ZlBAJ^S .. 

61,107,470 

67,552,500 

66,242,600 

Hiterest . 

Posts and lelegruplis. 

Mint . 

1,136,504 

•1,17-1,607 

6f^9,rt66 

2,245.300 

4,492,100 

530,700 

3,552,600 

4.782300 

376,000 

Baeeipts by Civil Departments 

Mlsodlaneoua. 

Byways: Not Beevipts . 

1,739,713 

847,5.10 

21,313,797 

1,920,100 

2,.599,900 

24,051,000 

1.950,100 

1,295,200 

22,983,700 

Irrigation . 

Other Publbs W orks .. 

MiUtary Becetpts. 

5.1 .’..5.624 
309,:{7:{ 

1,.575,946 

5,1.88,000 

3I8,01K) 

1,502,200 

6,320.400 

304,900 

1,532.700 

TOTAL JlEVlINL'K .. 

98,050,430 

110,401,300 

108,846,000 

EXPENDITURE. 


• 


Direct Demands on the Bcvcnuca 

Interest . 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

9.328,r.68 

1,17-I,S64 

3,411,387 

9.919,(too 
7,797,5(H) 
S,599,( 00 

10,438,300 

7,784,300 

3,031.400 

IBnt . 

Salaries and Expcnacs of Civil Departiucuts.. 

UlsoellancoUB Civil Cliargca. 

Famine Belief and Insuraiico. 

Ballways: . Interest and iilEut-lbuiuuus 

enlarges . 

Itflgation . 

\ Other PnbUc Works. 

unitary Servlcos 

107,411 
19.081,210 
.5,114.272 
1,(‘ 10,000 

13,831.922 

3,519,912 

4,618,.'.35 
26,560,757 

179,800 

20.915,100 

.5,89-1,800 

1,060,000 

13,.S76,800 

3,742300 

.^110,500 
30,28.1,700 

170,000 

22,993,000 

5,644,700- 

1,000,000 

13.782,000 

3,028.700 

6,046,600 

80,532,700 

IOTA£ ExyBBBlIEOBBi IVPEnUL AND 
*Pbovxhoial. 

88,174,958 

102,320,000 

106,150,700 

Provincial Surplases, that is, portion 
of allotniunts to Provincial Govent- 
^ ments not spent by tliem in the year. 

2,397,302 

2,322.900 

351,400 

Must—Provincial Deficits, that is, portion 
' ’ ^ of Provincial Expenditure defrayed 

from Provincial Balances ,. 


60,700 

446,700 

EXPBKPITDXB OHABGED TO BEVBBOB. 

90,572,260 

104,576,200 

100,056,m 

SOBVLUS 

7,478,170 

5,825,100 

2,291,500 

Tom 

96,050,430 

110,401,300 

108,846,900 



































Land Revenue, 


THE LAND BEVENUE. 

The principle underlying the Land fieveuue of the settlement offloer to make a* record 
eyetem in India has operated from time imme- of every right which may form the subject pt 
BMHlaL It may be roughly (ormulated thus— future dispute, whether dffectlng the interests 
tbe UoTemment is the supreme landlord and of the State or of the people The intention 
Ibe revenue derived from the land is equivalent is to alter nothing, but to maintain and plaee 
to rent. On strictly tiieoretical grounds, ex- on record tliat which exists.*' 


ception may be taken to this statement of 
the Gsute. It serves, however, as a substantially 
eorreet description of tiie relation between 


The Two Tenares. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 


tbe Government and the cultivator. The tenures fail into two classes—peasant-bohUngi 
former gives protection and legal security. The “nd landlord-holdings, or Uyoiwan and Zmltti- 
latter pairs for it according to tbe value of his rfuri tenures. Broadly speaking, the diflerenoe 
bolding. The official term fur tlie metiiod between the two in a fiscal sense is that In Eyot< 
by which the Land Revenue is determined Is wari tracts the wot or cultivator pays tl» 
*• Settlement.’* There are two kinds of settle- revenue direct: In Zemxndari tracts the load* 
meat In India—Pennanent and Temporary, lord pays on a rental assessment. In the easa 
Under tbe former the amount of revenue has of the funucr, liowever, there are two kinds 
been fixed In perpetuity, and is payable bv tlie of ifpofwan holdings—those in whieb eaeb 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti» individual occupant holds directly from Gov* 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- ernment, and those In which the land Is tadd 
duoed into India by Lord Cornwallis at tlie by village communities, the heads of the vll- 
close of the eighteenth century. It hiul ilie lagf resiionRlble for the payment of 

6tf6ct Intend^ of couvertiim a ijutubiir of rovcuue on the whole village area. This latter 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- system prevails in tlic North. In Hadras, 
pytng a similar status to tliat of landomiers Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwarl tenure 
In Europe. The actual cultivators became on an individual basis, and the Oovenuneot 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter enters into a separate agreement with every 
f became solely responsible for the payment of ‘’Higlc occupant, fhe basis of assessment on 
^ tbe revenue, the former lost the advantage of nil classes of tioldings is now more favourable 
boldlag from the State. This system hat. to the cultivator than It used to be. Formerly 
prevailed In Bengal since 1795 and in tiic greatCT what was believed to lie a fair average sum 
part of Ondh since 1859. It also obtains in was levied on tlie anticipated yield of the laud 
eertain districts of Madras. dnnng the ensuing period of settlement.. Now 


Temporary Settlements. 

Elsewhere the system of Temiiorary Scttlr- 


during the ensuing period of settlement.. Now 
the actual yield at tlie time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that tbe cultivator gets 
tlie whole of the benefit of improvements In 


meats is In operation. At intervals of thirty ! his lioidiiig subscqueutlv brought about either 

ra , more or less, tbe land in a given district j bv ids own enterprise or by ’^unearned Incxe- 
l>Jeoted to a thorough economic survey, on ment." The Government, however, may at 
tbe basis of the trigonometrical and topogra* a new settlement rc-classify a holding so as to 
pbic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
meat of the Govenimcnt of India. Kaeli > t liat may have resulted from public works In 
Vtlloge area, wherever the Temporary Settle- the vicinity, such as canals and railways, ox 
msnt Is in vome, has been carefully mapped, from a general enhaneeraent of valoes. But 
property-boundaries accurately doUncated, and the principle that impruvements effected by 
[ggnoords of rights made and preserved. Under private enter prise shall be exempt from assess- 
’^tbe Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- inent is now accepted by the Government and 

S at does not enjoy these advantages. The provided for in definite rules. 

ty of assessing the revenue of a district is * 1 .. nn..n....n 

tontrusted to Settlement Officers, members of Incidence of the Revenue. 

Indian C|yil Service specially delegated Tlie incidence of the revenue oliarges varies 
for this work:' The duties of a Settlement, according to the nature of tlie settlement, tlM 
OIBeer are thus described in Strachey's India cliiss of tenure, and tlie character and clreum* 
■jtevtsed edition, 1911):—'* He has to deter- stances of the iiolding. Under the Permanent | 


■Anvlsed edition, 1911):—'* He has to deter- stances of the iiolding. Under the Pemummit 
.mine the amonnt of the Oovemiuent demand. Settlement in Bengal Government derive rather 
end to make a record of all existing rights and l(‘.ss tlian £3,000,000 from a total rental esU* 
inponsibllltlea In the land. Ho has a staff of mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
SOtj^enced subordinates, almost all of whom Settlcmente, 50 percent, of tbo rental in tbe 
axe natives of the country, and the settlement ease of Zemindari land may be regiuded ai 
•f the district assigned to him Is a work wbicli virtually a maximum demand. In some puts, 
formerly required several ywrs of constant the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 
work. The establishment of agricaltural de- cent, and only rarely is tbe proportion of one* 
portmeots and other reforms have however lialf the reiitu exceeded. In regard to Byot* 
led to mneb simplification of tbe Settlement wari tracts It la Impossible to give any fignre 


Officer’s proceedings, and to much greater that would be generally representative of ffim 
xwpidity In the completion of the Settlements. Government’s shore. But one-fiftb of tbo 
All the work of the settlement officer Is liable gross produce is the extreme Unfit, « Uffiotr 
to ^ enpervlsloti of superior offleen, the as- which tbe incidence of tlie revenue-'emM 
eessntents proposed by him require the sanction varies greatly. About sixteen yeafs ago tot 
of the dovernment beforo they become finally Government of India were Invltea in «& 
bb)dlng:«;.and bis Judicial decishms may be entiaUy signed memorial to fixIme-fitCb of tkb 
t«TtcwM.!!bF the Civil Courts. It Is the duty gross produce as the ma^^^ Uovcniinfilft 
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Anaaiid. In repj^ to tbte memorial and other 
-repieBeotatlonB the Ctovemment of India 
(Lord Carton being Viceroy) istned a Beeolu* 
tloa In defence of their land Revenue Policy. 
In it it was stated that “under the existing 
PTuetloe the Government is already taking 
nmoh leas in revenue than it is now Invited to 
exact ’* and ** the average rate b everywhere 
on the down grade." Thb BeBolutinn, to* 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments on which it was based, was {lublished 
an a volume; it is stDl tlie authoritative expo- 
attion of the principles controlling the land 
Bevenoe Policy of the Government of India 
In a asries of propositions claimed to be es¬ 
tablished by this Resolution the following 
points are noted(O In Zemi$utari tracts 
mogressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government's policy, .and the standard of 50 

S ' cent, of the assets-is more often departed 
m on the side of deficiency than excess; 
(2) in the same areas the State dess not hesitate 
to Interfere by legisbtion to protect the intisr- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at thi- 
hands of the landlords; (!i) in Ryotwari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
erctended, and tbr proceedings in connt'ctiou 
with new settlements simplified and clieap- 
ened; (4) local-taxation (of land) os a wholr 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome; (.5) 
over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fidriy be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same time (tie Govenimcnt 
laid down as principles for future guidance— 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when t]ip> 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dnaUy, and not per taUumi (5) greater elasti¬ 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of tlic people; 
(s) a more general resort to reduction of ussess- 
mants in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

Id regard to the second of the live proposi¬ 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 

e sed from time to time to protect the in- 
wts of tenants against bndlonls, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sioo of their lioldinp. Tlic Oudit Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important cliecks on en¬ 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a l.andowncr to 
entail the whole or a portion of tiis estate, and 
to pboe it beyond the danger of alienation by 
'Us heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
'passed at the instance of Lord Curxon, cm- 
:bodled the principle that it is the dutv of a 
Government which derives such considciable 
iproportioo of Its revenue from the land, to 
linterfere In the Interests of the cultivating 
jelssacs. Thb Act greatly restricted the credit 


of the cultivator by probibiring the allenotloa 
of his land in myment of debt. It had the 
e.ifect of arrestuig the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economie 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legb- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed^ 
from time to time in other provinces, and it 
has been called for more than once in Bengal, 
where under the Permanent Settlement (U 
the words of the Resolution quoted ateve), 

" so far from being generously treated by Um 
Z emindars, the Bengal cultivator was tack* 
rented, impoverished, and oppres^." 

Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be* 
tween landlord and tenunt in the interesta 
of the If' ter, its ou'n attitude towards the cul¬ 
tivator IS one of gcnerofcity. mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
(he agricultural classes generally of the elabo¬ 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out and mainfaained by Ck>v* 
i‘minent. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1011-12, it b stated “The 
Survey Depaitment has cost the State from 
flrst to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay ha‘4 been repaid over and over again. 
'I'he extensions of cultivation which have oo- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been proHtable 
to tile State no less than to the indivldnal: 
whereas under a Zemindtri or kindred system 
the State would have gained notidtig, however 
much cultivation had extended tbronehoat 
the whole of 30 years’ leases." On the other 
■land, the system is cf advantage to toe tpoU 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini¬ 
mum of time and procedure. In the coliee- 
tion of revenue the Government consbtently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis¬ 
tress suspensions and remissions are tre^ 
granted after proper inquiry. 

The amount of gross revenue raised on the 
land is estimated in 1918-19 at £22,358(6(X> 
out of a total from all sources in the same yeas 
of £86,109,600. Thb compares very favomMdy 
wit It the £34,000.000 of land revenue recorded d 
its ha 'iiig been raised annually from a smmlto'^ 
i-mpirc by Aurangzebe. 

The literature of the subject Is considerable, a 
'I'hc following slionid be consulted by readers | 
n'ho rtquire fuller information " Land Reve¬ 
nue Policy of the Indian Oovemmoit," I9(n 
(Suncriutendent of Government Printing); 
Baden Powell's '* land B^tems of Brlmb 
IndiaSir John Strachey’s "India, Ha 
Administration and Progress, 1911," (Maonll* 
Ian & Co.); M. Joseph ChiUlley's " Adminis¬ 
trative Problems of British India" (Mae- 
millan A (to., 1910), and the Annual Adminii* 
tration Reports of the respective Provlneial 
Gfoveinmcsit. 


EXCISE. 


■' The Excise revenue In Britbh India is deriv- 
■'M'trom the manufacture and sab of intoxlca- 
j tmg nquoiB, hempk drugs, toddy and opium. It b 
a^OqnimonpIace amongst certain sections of tem- 
{nRaiioe lefonneis to represent the traffic in 
’ btoxleatbig llquois ‘as one result of British rule. 
I Is, however, abundant evidence to show 
tik pre-)Bri^^'^,da;K^ toe d^kiug of spiri¬ 


tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 

The forms of intoxleatlng liquor eblelly een* 
Burned ere country spirit; fermented palm ; 
beer made from gidn; country brands of mnu 
brandy, etc., locally manubetured malt beer ana 
Imported ^rine, beer and spirits. Oouatiy spirit is 
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Ifae mabi Booxce of reyenne; except In the Madras 
iMsldency, and yields about two-tblrds of the 
total receipts from llqnon. It la usually prepar* 
ad by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molaauB and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice nnd rice. In Madras a very 
laige revenue is derived from fresti toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admiii- 
.latration either an uncontrolled Out-Stili 
System or In somepases a crude Farming 8>'Bte»i 
and the flnt steps to bring these systems under 
oontrol were the limitation of the number of 
shops In the area formed, and the establishment 
of an Improved Out-Still System under wliicii 
the combined right of manufacture and sole at 
a special shop was annually granted. 'J'lils of 
course was a-kind of control, hut it only enabled 
Ctovemment to imjmse liapliazard taxation 
on tlie liquor traffic as a whole hy nieans of 
vend fees. It did not enable Gnvernmeut to 
Biadnate the taxation accuratoly on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan¬ 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and ottici r<‘asoiis the 
extent of oontral could not at first bo comploto. 
There were tribes of uborigiiios who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right; 
and who believed tliat liquor poured as liba¬ 
tions to their god should be such us had been 
made by their own hands. The intniduetion 
of any system amongst tliosc iieoplcs iiad to 
be worked very cautiously, tiradually, as 
the Administration began to be consolidated, 
the numerous native pui-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arraiigtunciits 
then In force began to be collected into Cen¬ 
tral Government enclosures colled Dislillc- 
tles, thus enabling Government to peifi'ct. its 
control by narrowing ibc limijs of supervihiou ; 
and to relnilariEe its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon Issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arnnige- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thorouglily the manufacture of 
llquoT and its dispos^ subsequent to its 
Jcavlng the Distillery by means of a system of 
Itamspoit passes, establishment supervision, im- 
^ffoved distribution and vend arrangements. 

k Various Systems. 

.'The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
;Made all systems prior In order of development 
to the Imposition of Still-head duty, iiriefly 
atated the stages of development have been— 
‘ jint: farms of large tracts; Second : farirus 
' hf amaller.areas; Third: farms of th(! combin¬ 
ed right to manufacture and sell at fiarticulor 
hlaoes without any exclusive privileige over a 
definite area; Fourth : farms of similar right 
Bubject to eontrol of means and times for dis- 
tilUilg and the like. The Frovinclal Govern- 
meara have had to deal with the subject in 
dlfitarent ways suited to local conditions, and 
SO the tfAet of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
aa#a 7 B everywhere identical In details. Yet 
In In essence and main features the Excise 
Administration In most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 

n ltm to work with the fixed duty system 
a simplest forms, to combine tiie fanning 
and fixed duty eystema with the object of seev 


ingthat every gallon of qdiitehouldbearaoaff- 
tain amount of taxation. The Ou^Stlll Gaston 
has in ita turn been superseded by either tim' 
Free-aiipply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Freo-supply" system is mte A 
free competition, among the licensed dlst^ 
Icrs in respect of manufacture. The rigid' ot' 
vend is separately disposed oL The Dtstrtrt 
rannoi)oly system on the other hand is one hi ‘ 
wiiich the rombiued monopoly of manBfoo> 
lure aud sale In a district Is leased to a former 
subject to a certain amount of mlnimnwi etlU* 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the fawm ot 
tlu: lease. 

The recommendations of the Indian Ttwtfu* 
Committee of lOUS-06 resulted In numerous 
reforms in British India, one ot them b*tng 
tliat the various systems liave been or are gra« 
dually being superseded by the Ckmtract 
tiilery S>'s(.em under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of stUl-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in tike contract and tlie right of vend Is separ* 
utely disposed of. This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portiou.of British India. 
Tlie other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
regulations, and the conditions ot monufocture, 
v(‘iid, storage and trani>i>ort, an improvement 
in tlie quality of the spirit, an Improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, redactions and 
re-distiibuMons of shops under the guidance 
and control of local Advisory Gonumttees 
:ind gradual eiihauccmcnt of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Since tlie issue of the report of the Ttxeii pi 
roiiiiiiittce, liNio-UG, no less than 213,0U0 square 
miles of territory were transferred from the 
out-still to tlic distilling system. lu 1905-06 
:ty iH'r cent, of the total excise area and 28 per 
cent, ui tile {xipulatlon of tliat area were served 
hy out-stills, the proportions In 1912-13 wen 
only 15 aud 8 per cent, respectively. 

The incidenec of the total revenue derived 
from country distillery spirits per proof gaUon 
during the quinquennium 1008-09 to 1912-18 


was as follows:— 
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The ineidrnee of revenue per proof gi^km { 
for the year 1015-10 was Bs. 7'45. It'was 
higln-bi in the Punjab, viz., Be. 12*52 and hwmt 
In the N. W. Frontier Province, vie., Bm. 2*88. 

In tile last year the Incidence was In • 

lionir 7* 24 and lowest in Behor and Orissa 8*26.' 
The average consumption of oountey spUtf pet' 
100 of the popolatloa in the dtetlUei^ aMaa 
during the above period was os follows:'— ' ■ 
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In 1012>13 Ifc was highest in Bombay 15*22 
nnd lowest in Bengal 2*13. 

' lD.1915*ld the average consumption of ooun* 
':tey spirit per lOO of population was 5*40 gallons 
It, P. It-was highest in the Paujabj viz., 16-00 
nnd lowest in Burmah 708. 

Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut i^alins 
eaUed toddy, Is used as a drink cither fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and iknubay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tm from which it Is intended to draw tiic liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is tlio sole form of taxa¬ 
tion. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and Whiskies, arc distilled from grajH; 
Juice, etc. The manufacture is curried out in 
private distilleries In various parts of India. A 
number of breweries Im been cstiiblishcd, 
mostly in the hills, for the inanufai-ture of u 
lil^t beer for Euroisiau and Enrusiuii coiisuui]) 
tlon. The uniform fee of 4 aun:k> 0 ini-s per 
i^on is levied all over India at the time of 
issue. 

Foreign liquor is subject to an import duty 
at the tariff rates, the most important of wliicli 
Is Bs. 11-4-0 per proof gallon on spirit and 4 
annas 6 pies per gallon on beer. It can only be 
sold under a license. . 

Since the war Bromly iuid Whisky arc manu¬ 
factured In cunsldcrublo quantities at Biiruda. 


The base used Is the Mhowra fiower. It is 
drunk in big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tarlll rates. 

Danas. —^Thc narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under tloee main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cuitlvatcd (emalo hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately; and 
bliang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
wliettier male or female cultivated or uncultl* 
vuted. The main features of the existing sys- 
tein arc restricted cultivation under supervision, 
st<;rai(e in jionded Warehouses, payment of a 
quai iitativo duty before issue, retail sale under 
licciisc-s and restriction on pnvate possession. 
Licenses to retail all foims of hemp drugs are 
I 1 BU. 11 I- sold t>y auction. 

OiMUir.—Opium Is consumed In all provin¬ 
ces ill India. The drug is commonly tiriren 
ill the form of pills ; but in some places, chiefly 
on social and coremoniai occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevaUs 
ill the City of Bombay and other large towns. 
I'lic general practice is to sell opium from the 
Oovcmnicnt Ircasiiry, or a Ccutral Ware- 
iiousc, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to tile public is. sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. 

The opium revenue in 1918-10 is estimated at 
£3,191,800, and thcExclscrevenue at £10,373,700, 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was inherited by ihc British 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. 'J'hcso transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty fonsolidutcit 
and raised. There arc four gri'at sources ol 
tupply; rock salt from tiie Salt range and 
Eobat Mines in tlie Punjalt; brine salt fioin 
the Sambhar Tsike in Jlajiiiilann. salt brine 
Oondetisod on the burders of the K-sser i:iiiiii ol 
dutch; and sea salt faetoiics in r.oiiiliay, iMiulia.- 
-and at the luoutli of tiie Indus. 

The Sait Baiige mines cuntaius au inexhaii— 
.'ttble supply. They arc worked in (•llaIllbel^^ 
toxcavateu in salt btraia, some of wlii'-h 
. JUto 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and ‘Jtin 
'f^hlgh. The llajputiMia supply eiiieily comes 
'from the Sarohhar ].akc where brine is ext met cd 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the Bunn 
"bt dutch the brine is also evaporated tiy solar 
heat and the product is known os liuragara 
' IMtt. Bi Ikimbay and Aladros sea wat.->r is 
Mi Into shallow pans on Ibe sea-cuost and uva- 
jKoated by solar heat and the product sold 
. Uttouj^ut India, ifii Bougid the damp climate 
-'together with the large volume of fresh water 
,i|om the Gauges and the Brahmaputra into 
'/toe bay ol Braigal render the manufacture id 
fw.sou difllonlt>aad the bulk of the supply. 


both for Bengal and Burma, Is imported from " 
Liverpool, (iurniany, Aden, Bombay and r' 


r-oadly, oiic-lialf of the indigenous salt _ 
luaiiuraclurcd by (toverniuent Agency, and the 
' remainder under lieeiibC and excise systems , 
ill tiie I’tiiijiib juid Itajputaua the salt maniA ' 
laclorii"* are under Uiu control of the Northern ' 
liiilia >s.i h I lejiiirl lucnt, u branch of the Commerce 
ami Jmlii-liy lieparliueiit. Di Madras and ' 
iioluba^ I lie luaiiufaetoiics arc Under the super- 
M3IOIJ of l.(ic.il(iovernmcnts.Speclal treaties with 
, .N'alivi* htalcii permit of tlie free movem^t of 
>alt 1 iirougliout India, except from the Fortu- 
giic'-c teintones of Goa and Dazuaun, on'the 
; fioiiiieis of wliieli patrol lines are establtebed to 
j pi event the Mitiiggliiig of salt hito British India. 

! From JK88-1903 the duty on salt was Bs. 2*41 
j>er inmiud of 82 lbs.’ lii 1903, it was reduced to 
ds. 2; in 1905 to Us. 1 -B-u; in 1907 to Bo. 1 and 
111 1916 it was raised to its. 1-4*0. The successlVa 
reductions in duty have led to a largely Incrnis^ 
coiisiimptioi), the flguK's lising by 25 per cent, 
between 1903-1908. To UluHtratetbe ^dwtb of 
consumption, in 1902-03, with a tax of Bs. 2-8-0 
i>cr luaiiud, tbo revenun was £5,586,068; for 
1018-19 witli a duty of lie. 1-4*0, the estimated 
revenue is £3,492,200. 
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CUSTOMS. 


Tbe Import duties luve varied from time to I per ton on sackings, and Be. ifi per ton on 
time according to tbe financial condition of j UessianB; these rates viro doubled, udtb n 
tbe country. Before the Mutiny they were ; view to obtahiing an addltiomd revenue of 
five per cent.; in the days of financial stringency | £500,000. The import duty on cotton goods 
wfahui followed they were raised to 10 and in < was raised from 3| per cent, to 7} per oent. 
■mne cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were: without any alteration in tto Exdse, which 
reduced to five per cent., but the opinions of remained at 81 per cent. This nhang e' was 
Vree Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire, expected to pfoduco an additional revenue 
manufacturers who felt the competition qt j of £1,000,000. The question of the Sxdse 


was left untouched, for tbe reason, amongst 
others, tliut tlic (iovernnirnt could nm possibly 
forisgo tlic revenue of £320,000, which It was 
expected to produce, yv'itb th^e ohimges in 
operation the revenue from Customs in 191fi~19 



tbe Indian Mills, induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. 

Tbe continued fall in exchange cumpelicd tin- 
Government of India to look for fresh sources of 

revenue an^ in 1894 five per cent, duties wore re- ____ ___ 

imposed, yams and cotton fabrics being exclud- ! Ik estimated at £10,714,400. 
ed. Continued financial stringency brought! ^ 

piece-goods wltlun the scouu of tlic tariff. I. Department 

and after various 
Lancashire wore satisfied 

peremt. on all woven' goods—an import ,, , , ,, , -m.. . v, .. -x - 

duty on gi^s by sea. an excise duty on goods i J^al Uovcnimcnto. The senior Coll^ois 
pnrauced in the country. The products of the ! 'y® C'Yiliajis specially chosen 

baod-loonis are excluded. These excise duties i Dds duty ; the siitwrdinatcs r^ulted 

are mtensely unpopular in India, for reasons i ladla and m Liigloud (Customs Tariff Q. V,) 

set out Id the special article dealing with the! inoAmA 'Tav 

subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit i inwimc IBX. 

threatened by tbe loss of the revenue on opium ' 'J'he ineoiue tax was first imposed in 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised | India in 1800, in order to meet the flnanalal 
from 5 per cent, to 4d. an ounce, and hi!rli(‘r i dinloeation caused by tJic Mutiny. It was 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines,' levied at tlie rate of four per cent, ora 
Spirits, and beer. These were estimated to i little more than 91 d. in the pound on incomes 
produce £1 million annually. j o( five hundred rupees and upwards. Bsny 


changes liavc from time to time been made io 
the system, and the present schedule was con* 
solidated in tlie Act of 1880. This imposed a 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other 

were exempted, 
and upwards It fell 
in tbe rupee, or about 



Tbe Customs Schedule was completely rectasi 
In the Budget of 1910-17 in order to provide ad¬ 
ditional revenue to meet tlio financial distur- 
buice set up by tbe war. 
tatiff, which Imd been at t 
ad vatortm since 1894 was 

toiSt dntv m this Ttaywii IK Hi at i ! *” rupee 

^the free list. The principal article of trade to ”l Inro^ 

vrtilcb was not touched was cotton maiuitac-l Ihc income-tax schedule 

tuies. 
has been 

' Idnda are . 

K of 84 per cent, is imposed oil woven goods of all 
^ Irimu whether Imported or manufactured in 
Indian mills. Tlie Budget left the iHisitioii as 
It stood. Tlic Govcminunt of India would have 
been glad to sec the tariff raised to 5 ikt cent. 

Xlltbout any correspondiug alteration of the 
excise, but Were over-ruled by tlic Ciabiuet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
oomr up f<# discussion after the war. Finally 
Che BudgeTimposed export duties on tea and 

e te. In the case of tea the duty was fixed at 
». 1-8-0 per 100 lbs.; in the case of jute the cx- 
penaMuty on raw jute was fixed at B«. 2-4-0 per 
ba(HP400 lbs., approximately equivalent to an 
Be/Mm duty of 5 per cent.; manufactured 
jufiei was charged at the rate of Bs. 10 per ton 
gn aaektug and Its. 18 per ton on Hessians. 


Tbe Customs Tariff was further mateijally 
modified in tbe Budget for 1917-18. In the 
jnevlouB year on export duty on jute was 
Imposed at the rate of Bs. 2-4-0 per bale of 
400 Ibi. in tbe ease of raw juto and Bs. 10 


iirising out ot war conditions. All existing 
exemptions Were l<'ft uiitonclicd and no altera¬ 
tion was made in tlic taxation of persons whose 
incomes, ofiicial or private, were less thau Bs. 
5,01)11 per aiinmn. lii the case of Incomes 
wiiicii exceeded tlic sum of Bs. 5,000 per a nnum 
tl>e tux was euliauccd iu tbe following way 

(1) Incomes from Bs. 5,000 to Bs. 9,999 pay 
0 pics in tile rupee, or 7 Id. per pound. 

(2> Incomes from Its. 10,000 to Bs. 24,999 
say 9 pies iu tbe ruixic, or 11 jd. in the potma.' 

(3) Incomes of Bs. 25,000 and upwards pay 
1 anna In the rupee, which is equivalent to 1st 
od. ill the iiouiid. 

rroflts of companies arc assessed at the 1 
anna rate; but this is subject to abatemi^ 
or exemption, to Individual sbazeholdvis Who 
can show tliat tticlr total income Is such as to 
WHTiant a lower rate of taxation or none at all. 
Thus a shareholder whose income is less than 
Bs. 1,000 per annum ftorn all sources obti^ 


The 

a nftmd of die entiie tax nevloiuly recovered 
tm bli dlvideDds; a man whose totu Income Is 
Ba. 5,000 obtains a refund of the amount rc- 
eoverra In excess of the 6 pie rate; and so on. 

In the Budget of* 1017-18 the income tax 
was left ontoudied ; but there was imposed a 

i«per>tax. 

Ihe Bupcr*tax begins in respect of income 
exoteding Bs. 00,000 and is levied on the fol> 
lowing scale:— 

Por every rupee of the first Its. 50.000 of the 
exoess, between Bs. 50,000 and 1 lakh: 
1 anna per rupee. 

For every rupee of the next Bs. 50,000 of 
the excess, f.e., between 1 and laklib: l| 
annas per rupee. 


DeU, tig 

For every rupee of the next Bs. 60,000 of 
the excess, f.s., between H and 2 lalms: S 
annas in Uie rupee. 

For every rupee of the next Bs. 50,000 of the 
excess, t.e., between 2 and 2i lakhs: 2| 
annas per rupee. 

For every mpev of the next Bs. 50,000 of the 
excess, i.e., on everything over 2} lakhs: 
3 annus per rupee. 

These rat(‘s arc, of course, in addition to the 
standard income tux at the rate of 1 anna in 
tile rupee. The maximum income tax levied on 
tliis scale amounted to five shillings In the 
pound, income tax and super-tax conmined. 

The total yield of the bicome tax in the cuncnt 
year is 'stimated at £6.313,200. 


THE DEBT. 


On SClh Si'pCciuiX'r 1018, tin- national ili-M 
of India was 558 crores. This fiiniri' ri'])rc.-ci)ts 
less than Ho. 23 per lu-ad ot India's jiojiulatioii; 
when coiniiared witli the public rcvoiiiits, wliieh 
in 1917-18 amounted to almut Ibi eTuri‘-<, eon- 
atitutes a national indi bti duess which, in coii>- 
paiisou witli Ihc national resonrees, is viry 
much suiollt r than that u1 mo‘-t otln r natimis. 
Ihe reason why India is in this tuvoiirabb- 
position is mainly the care w'ith which, in the 
long years of peace preceding tlic gnat war, her 


outlay Wr'us restrieUd to her available means, 
whereby the urcumulation of wattelul and 
iiiipruductive di )>t was avoided. At the com- 
uieiiei Tilt nt oi the war India iouiid hcrsell in a 
podtiuu whin aliuoit the whole oi her dtbfe 
lepreseiitid productive outlay ou railways and 
irrigation, noimully yiildiiig a rituni consi- 
d« rably in excess oi the interest which she had 
to pay on tiie amount txirrowcd. including the 
interest on tlie sinall amount ol debt which could 
be dcsciiin d as unproductive- 


Productive Debt. —followiie' table allows tlie amount of the national debt of India, 
both productive and iion-productivr, from time to time— 

ris CROKbS OF BUl'KKS.1 
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On the Slat Mardi 1914, out of a total debt 
of 411 croreB, only 19 crori'S repicscntod ordi* 
nary or unnxiductlvo dc'bt. The annunl intereBt 
on the latU‘r was only a crorc, and on the pro¬ 
ductive debt alK)ut 13 croreR, ro that India’s 
total Interest chartscs then amounted to about 
14 orores. On the other hand, raHvays and 
irrigation vorka. Milch Iwd been Unanced from 
the iwaluctive debt, yielded in that y<’ar a 
return of nearly 23 oxores, which left a margin 
of 0 crores of clear profit to the country, after 
meeting the interest charges on the entire debt. 
Even ^tcr the contribution of £100 millions 
to the cost of tile war whicli India made in 1917, 
and which added over SO jx r cent, to tin- natiniial 
debt, the revenue frutii railways and irrigation 
amounted in the year 1917-18 to 32 erores, so 
that the revenue from prodiietive exiiendlture 
ainofuitcd to 133 ix-r cent, of the total iriteri st 
charges. Had it not ijeeii for India'.-, eontrl- 
bntion of 150 crores to the exjh-nses ol the war 
the ordinary debt urould iiuve been completely 
wiped out in 1917, and the amount of the ordi¬ 
nary debt outstanding on SUt Mm eh 1018, 
namely, 138*3 erores was tinis actually less tlian 
the amount of that contrilnition. 

Financial Strength.—Tln-se are not the only 
facts which show tin- streiigtli ol India’s 
financial position. The interest on la r iiublic 


debt is not only secured by the revenue from 
railways and irrigation works which were direotiy 
financed by borrowing, but Is a charge on the 
public revenues as a whole. The ffiUowing 
tabic shows the total revenue and expendltata- 
of India (including the. revenue and expenditnm 
of the provinces) during the past six years. 

IH C%(»ai8 OF SVBBES. 



Eevenuo. 

Expenditure. 

1912-13 .. 

.. 180 

119 

1913-14 .. 

.. 128 

125 . 

1914-15 .. 

.. 122 

128 

1913-18 .. 

.. 127 

128 

1916-17 .. 

.. 147 

132 

1917-18 .. 

..167 

158 


Form of Debt.—The existing rupee loans 
ari' of two kinds:— 


(1) Tlio-«i' wliiclf Government has undertaken 
not to repiy before a O'rtaiu fixed date, but 
wliicli are repayable at the option Of Govern- 
mciit at any time after that date, after giving 
notice. 

(2) Tiiose wliich Government has undertaken 
to repay eitln-r (a) on a certain fixed dote, or 
(/>) not earlier than a certain fixed and not later 
than another ilxed date. 


Tlfc following are the rupee loans now in exi'jlenrc 

(c) JS'oN-1'i'.uMiN.vvic Loans. 


1 

2 

3 

« 


Conditions of 

Kamc of loan. 

H.ill-yiarly 

ri-ixiyuient. 

date of ii'iymi ut 

(Unle«s otlienvl.se 


ol iiiteresit. 

Rtateil,ri'|Kiyineiit 
will be at jw) 


4 


Amoiiut out* 
standing on 
March Slat, 
1918. 


Es. 


1, 34 per cent, loan of 184*2-43.. 
S. 31 percent, loan of 1854-55. 


1st Pelirii.iry and 
1st .August. 
30tli .lime and 
oJstl)ei;eml>er. 


*20.94.88,000 

29,43,88,000 


3. 3j percent. lo<in of JSIm .. 


4. Si per cent. loan of 1879 .. 


5. 3 pet Cunt, loan of 1890-07. 


6. 3i tier cent, loon of 1000-01.. 


1st fluv iukI 1-.I 
JMoveUtber. 

ICth laniiary and 
lOtli .July. 


.-ill iNtyable ut the option 
I lit fiovenifnent after 
I three mouths’notice. 


80 tb.Iiine uiid SLsl 
December. 


30th 
^ Sl'.t 


•lune and 
Di-eeuiber 


Ki ■ I uij'abie not before' 30th 
l^ceinber lft20, luid 
tiu'n-aflcr ut tlic option 
of Govi-riimcut . utter 
three luoutha* notice. 


Tacfii 


34,13,09,000 ; 


3,41,37,000 ; 

I 

I 

0,83,2(1,000 I 

I 

31,46,03,000 I 


i.sas.22/jo,o^ 
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(b) Tebminaotk Loans. 


• 

Half-yearly 

Condltians of 

Amount ont* 
standinc on 

Name of loan. 

date of payment 

repai'mcnt. 

March 31st, 

' 

of interest. 

1918. 


1. 4pcrcent. ITerminablfl 
Loon of IU15-1U. 


SlHt May anrl| liopnynblc not before SOtli 
30th November.! November l{i20 and not 

j tlian tiOtli Novem* 

I bei 1023. 


2. 4 per cent. Conversion 
Loan of 1016-17. 


3. 5 net rent. Vl'iir lioaii. 
1026-47. 


I 

*1 

I 


4. 61 pi'T cpnt. War Itonds, 

1020 .* 


6. 6| percent. War Bonds. 
1922.* • 


1st A])r}l and 1st 
October. 


l.'Mli February 
and 15th Au- 


it(>TK>vil)lc not before 1st 
Oi'ii ler J031 iind not 
la(e[ tliaii 1st OelolsT 
103U 

UejMiyable not belore Ifith 
August 102!) and not 
later than l.ltli A'lgust 
1017. 


1.501 I'ebruarv JtetKiyable on the 15th 
niid 16th Au- August 1920. 
gust. I 


15th Pebriiary 
and 15tli Au¬ 
gust. 


B('])ayiib1e on tne 
August l!)22. 


Toto. 


IFith 


B.S. 

4,90,86,000 

9,97,32,000 

25,00,36,000 


19,79.07,000 


11,94,64,000 


71,71,24,000 


* N,B ,—Hie iutorcat on the loans lunrhed* i.s exem]>t iroin income-tax, but not front 
BQper-tax. 


9 

(b) I'KRMIN.tKLE LOiNS—COWCM. 


Nome of loan. 

llalf-yiarly 
dat«- uf p.'tynu iil 


ol ink-i'i'st. 


Conditions of 
repayment. 



6. 61 per cent. W'at Bonds, 

192r*t 


•7. 6J per cent. War Bonds, 
1023*t 

8 . 6^ per c^t. War Bonds, 
1025.*t 


1 9. 61 per cent. War Bonds, 
1928.*t 


15tli March and 
1 her. 


15tli Marcli and 
her. 


l!>th .\LitcIi and 
her. 


15th Afarcli and 
her. 


15tli Septem- 

15th Septein- 

l.'jtli Septeiii- 


Jle payable on the 15th 
September 1921. 


Ilepayable on the 15th 
Seiitciubcx 1933. 


Bii-liayable (at Ba. 103 
per cent.) on the 16tb 
September 1026. 


15th Septem-^ 


lleinyablc (at £b. 105 
per cent.) on the 16th 
September 1928. 


< '/■ ' JFJB. ■*—The Interest on the loans marked* Is exempt from income-tax, but not liom 
f9ef4aXi ' 

-.s’* •* 


t Ihese Bon& will be accepted at par dnrlng their ctirteucy, as the equivalent of cash lor 
1890)46 of aviworip^ to any future longterm loan, wbatover Its rate of Interest may 
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HleK are aleo attll In cxlstrace a f«w Hprcial 
loaae, snob ae ceitido railway loans taken np by 
three Indian Chiefs, and a .‘•isclal 4 prr cent, 
loan taken np by tiiic Maharaja of Gwalior in 

1887. 

Debt-—^Besides the rupee loans, 
the na*io"** debt of India consists of sonui! 
£173 millions of sterling debt. In former y* ars | 
India was obllg< d to dept nd to a large extt nt | 
on her tiorromngs in London to finance hir 
expenditure on railways and irrigation, and 
the present sterling debt nproM-nts sueb of 
tboBt loaits as are still outstanding:— 

(1) India 8^ per cent, stock, of uhieh the 
amount outstanding on 31st March 1013 was 
about £ 00| millions; 

(2) India 3 per cent, stock, of which the 
amount ontttandlng on that date was .nboiit 
£051 millions: 

(8) India 2| per cent, sioek, oi wiiich the 
amount outstanding on that date w.ns about 
£ 111 millions. 

The remainder of the sterling debt is made up 
of some outstanding India bonds and ci rtniu 
railwav debenture stivks. of which the amounts 
In cadi case are comifarativi-ly small, togiUn r 
.with so modi of India's contribution oi £100 
• millions as has not bnn liquidatid from the 
proceeds of the War Loans ol 1017 and 1918; 
&c amount of sterling debt out^-tanding on this 
account on the 30th Scpti-mbiT was about 
£28 millions representing the liability am'ptrd 
by India for a corresponding amount ol Ihitish 
wUiLoaa. 

Nature of Sacurities.— Ihc three main 
forms In which the rupee debt is hi Id are —(i) 
etoet or, as It is sometime« raih d Boot Btbt; 
(iO Bearer Bowift; (tii) rromimury iVotrs. 

({) When debtis held in the form of Stork, the 
owner is given a ceitillcatc to tlic effeet that lie < 
has been registered in the books oi the rubtie , 
Debt Oflice as the- proprietor ol a certain amount i 
of Government stock. This certiflentc is . 
known as a Stack Certificate, and It is by tliat j 
name that this lotba of debt is generally known. 

. ({{i A Bearer Bond certifles that the bearer is 
entitled to a certain sum of ruixies in respect 
of the loa n to which the bond relates. 

(iiii A Fwimiuorp Note contains a promise 
.1m the Governor General in (Viiincll, on behalf 
.'Of the Secret^ of State for India, to imy a 
oertain person a spcdlled sum either on a t-pi'ci- 
Bed date or after certain notice (according to 


the terms of the particular loon to wnloh itNt 
promissory note nlotest. and to pay Intetesb 
thereon at a certain rate half-yearly on oeitaia 
Bpceiiicd diites. 

Each oi the above three''forms of security Is 
convertible by tile holder into either of the otliec 
two. 

Other Government SecuritleB. —Trnuarit 
Bill* and Poet Office Cash CertffieatsB are aluo 
forms ot Governmintscciiiities. 

Trensuru BiUs, when issued, are in respect of 
temporary borrowing by the Government of 
India, and mnally have a currenry of from three 
to twelve months. 1'hey are sold at a disroont, 
and are paid at maturity at their full lare value, 
tile dilfcrenee representing the yidd on the 
iiaTstineiit. The low'est denomination Issued 
is for Its. '>,000. ITieir sale and payment at 


maturity 

Hanks. 


ate managed by the l*rcsideney 


Cash Certificates. —Post Offies Cash 
CertiUrates are specially intinded to facilitate 
the Investment oi small amounts and to en* 
eoiinige saving among prople oi small Incomes. 
They have a currmey ol live years, at the expiry 
ol whicii they will be repaid. The profit to the 
investor com^i' ts in the tact that they ore sold 
lor an amount less than the face value, thus, 
cadi certificates of denomiuntions ot B.s. 10, 
Jls. 20, lU. .fO, Jis. 100, and Jls. 500 can at 
presiiit be obtaiiiid on payment oi Bs. 7-12, 
Es. 15-8, Bs. 38-12, Ks, 77-8 and Bs. S87-8 
respi ctiv< ly. llu maximum ainouiit iqr wbldi 
eertiflcates may he hi Id by any one itnibu is 
ii'-. 10,000 face value. Ihe special attraction 
III tliei-e Cadi Certificate's is that the investor's 
money is not iiecesbarlly locked up for the full 
term of live' years, lie can, if he wishes, obtain 
pa>’m<'ni at any time during the cuxirncy of the 
certificate, and he will thi'U receive an amonnt 
whieli, ai-cordiiig to the time he has held the 
ee-rtificute. gradually increases at compound 
inte-restlrom the original purchase price nptotho 
lull taac value ol the ce-rtiilcate at the end of 
five years. In the case ot the Cash Certificate 
i'esiied in connert.ion witii the Indian War Loons, 
tile yield to the investor ranges from 4 per cent, 
a yi ar. If lie presents it lor payment aftc r having 
In Id It for one year only, to 5i per cent, a year 
if he holds it for the full five years. The liives- 
tor's profit is not subject to income-tax. t^esc 
eertiilcate-H are for sale all the year round aas 
e'lin be olitained at an}’ Post Office which does 
savings bank busine'ss, and payment oitbe 
amount due con also be obtained at any such 
office. 
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Dem, 


INTEREST EXPENDITURE. 



1015-1916. 

1916-1917. 


Budget. 
1018 1019. 


Eevised. 

IiraBUtST ON Debt other than 

SHAT CHAROED TO BAIEWATS 
AHS JBRIOATION WORKS— 





li^rnat. ontotal Debt— 





f» . 

1. India .. .-s 

u . 

5,70,46,941 

1 

5,66,67,195 

1 


10,61.00.000 

3,803,130 

3,777,813 

6,286,700 

7,078,800 

2« • • • • £ • * 

6,182,399 

5,816,832 

9,938,800 

9,196,200 

Total 

9,985,520 

9,624,645 

10,225,500 

16,269,500 

jitdwA —^Amount charged to— 





(a) EaUwayi: 





fE . 

(f) India • • ■' i B 

£ • • 

6,42.62,141 

6,20,88,181 

6,34,16,000 


4,284,143 

4,139,212 

4,227,800 

4,344,300 

({{) England. .. £ .• 

3,738,480 

3,620,110 

3,600,000 

3,688,600 

TotalEailways .. £ .. 

8,022,623 

7,759,332 

7,827,800 


(b) Irrigation: 

(*) lod** '• 

1,98,60,762 

1.93,89,288 

1,98,08,000 


1,324,051 

1,292,620 

1,320,500 


(ti) England . • £ .. 

127,299 

120,585 

120,800 

121,000 

TotalInlgaUon . £ .. 

1,451,350 

1,413,205 

1,441,300 

1 1,460,300 

Total deduction . £ .. 

9,473,973 

9,172,327 

9,269,100 

0,402,200 

Interest on Ordl* 
naxy Debt . • £ ■ • 

511,656 

452.118 

6,956,400 

6,867,300 

IKstribution of above— 





Iiiyperial •* •• £ •• 

271,214 

229.306 

6,743,500 

0,659,100 

ProYlndai .. 

240,342 

222,812 

212,900 

208,200 

IS^bST OH OTBXR OBUOA- 
SOHB— 





On Savings Bank Balances 
converted at £16>=>£1 £ .. 

473,085 

513,796 

638,100 

679,500 

OiberttemB .. .. £ .. 

205,723 

208,951 

203,000 

237,600 

Total .. .. 

678,808 

722,746 

841,100 

917,000 i 

^ Obahb Total .. 

1 1,190,864 

! 

1,174,864 

7.797,500 

‘ ' IM 
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815-1916. 

1916-1917. 

1917-1018. 

Budget. 

1918-1919. 

Ecvlsed. 


Debt outstanding on 3lBt 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

March— 





Sterling . 

182,171,829 

171,144,724 

238,505,524 

218,005,624 

Enpee Debt— 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Its. 

Ks. 

New Loan. 

• • • • 


• • • • 

30.00,00,000 

5i per cent. 

• > • • 

4,91,(57,2.55 

31,75,34,255 

31,75,34,256 

5 per cent. 

* m m m 

1,10,51,.533 

27,09,65,523 

26,65,65,523 

4 per cent. 

8.18,86,000 

2I,40,:>4,000 

1(5,10,77,000 

16,98,77,000 

3| per cent. 

1 .:i8,.'0,S!l,(UM) 

1,:!2,02,13.!).50 

1,18,90,08,950 

1,18,94,68,960 

8 per cent. 

7,7.'>,47,200 

7.2(5.(59,4 00 

6,61,93,400 

6.57,73,400 

Treasury Bills 

• * « « 

• • « • 

43,00,00,000 

43,00,00,000 

Temporaiy loans .. 

c.no.do.oon 

.50,00.000 

4,00,00.000 

• • • « 

Other Debt. 

1,00,71,900 

1,00.11,200 

1,00,14,200 

1,00,14,200 

Savings Bank Balances 

2:{, 13.00,099 

25,-i:*,08,358 

80,61,37,3.58 

32,35,23,358 


The total prOA'jsIon of .CG inilUori nllntted in tli.^ ]'.u<1(;rl i;>(timato for the enrreut jrear 
fm the service of Lidia’st coiiriibution to the ^^'ar will be applied in the current and Host 
years as follows:— 



1917-1918 

Budget. 

1918-19. 

In India— 

interest and miscell.'incoiis eharge.s for Indian nar lo.'ni. 
191 7.. •• .. .. 

£ 

1.1 J3.200 

£ 

1,582,000 

Discount on long term Indian war loan (1929-4 7) 

413,100 

1 

• • • • 

' Sinking fund for long term Indian war loan (1929-47) at 
1^ per cent, on the amount of lo.aii created by fit'sli 
. Issue and conversion . 

276,700 

273,300 

f/imp provltdon for charges connected with new Indi.'in 
war loan. 

• • • * 

666,700 

Totnl 

1,847,000 


XnEuMand— 

interest on British 6 per cent, war loan (1020-47) taken 
over by India . 

3,340,100 

3,006,200 

' tMniring fund in respect of British 6 per (rent, war loan 
- (1929-47) taken over by India. 

812,900 

471,800 

Total 


6,000,000 


















Mint and Coinage, 

THE INDIAN MINTS. 


Tbc fcdtowlngstatementsbcwB the details ot tiw sIlveF ootnage executed for the Oovenmeat 
of India to the tiro mints during 191T-18:— 



Cakoutta. 


TOTAXh 


Value in B«. 

Value to Ba. 

Value to Bi. 

Bupeei . 

HaU'Bupm . 

Qoarter'B,upsM. 

BI|^tb*BiUpeea. 

0,07,00,000 

6iG7,900 

31,94,945 

13,61,33.293 
44,11,140 
• • • » 

• * ■ V 

22,68,83,293 

44,11,140 

52,67,909 

31,04,945 

Total 

9,91,62,854 

13,95,44,433 

1 28.87,07,287 

Total for 1916-17 

16,28,66,945 

14,53,40,381 

30,77.07,326 


The bulk of the ooini^e was from pureiiased silvi'r. Withdrawn and oncurrent ooln of the 
total nominal Talue of Uit- 1,20,7(1,902 was rcri'ivi'd at tin- two Mints for recoinn|;e,. The demand 
for si^l coin has been steadily inoreasing durinis tlic past two years, and a largo amount of 
fraotional silver oolnagc was nocessnry to ki'p up stoekn. Ik-sidcs the above, the following sub* 
sidiory diver coinage was executed during the year on behalf of other Governments: 



CAUiriTA Mint. 

Bombay Mint. 

Government 

Denomination 
of ooin. 

Talc. 

Value in 
Bupech. 

Tali'. 

Value in 
Kupees. 

on whose 
behalf the 
coinage was 
exeonted. 

50 cents 

1 072,840 

5.36,420 


a • • • 

■( 

Ceylon 

OBykm ..25 

312,000 

78,00(i 

• • •. 

• * ■ * 


► Chivem. 

10 ,. 

879,4.>r> 

87,95.5 

• -. • 

• V » • 


ment. 

20 

a • • • 

a • « « 

5."il,61l 

1,68,120 


Straits 

Straits .. 



6,009,800 


- Govern- 

10 „ 

• . . • 


8,73.542 


ment. 

20 piastres 

• • • • 

.... 

.501,168 

11,00,213 


Egyp- 

Egyptlaa. 10 „ 


• ■ * ■ 

2,994,032 

3*2,07,826 


tian 

9 99 • • 

• • • • 

«... 

4,98:!,402 

27,18,612 


Govern- 

2 


.... 

2,8()1,1U0 

6,21,378 


ment. 


Nickel and Bronze Colnaf.. 

pjtffcAl n plna numbering 58,006,605 pieces 
of the nominal value of B.s. 36,20,167 were, 
■trnok during the year at the Bombay Mint 
•aainst 30,087,087 ideces coined during the 
w^oos year. In addition the Bombay Mint 
out nickel coinage for the liigyptian 
(Sovenunent consisting oi 6 and 10 iiullicmc 
toeoes. valued at Ka. 5,56,579. During the 
m onths of 1917, the coinage ol the 
nenr nickel twoanna pieces was commenced. 
d B»<g ns and punches for the new coin were 
id at the Calcutta 31int but the actual 
was taken up at both Mints. By the 
iJurab, 1918, 3,848,000 pieces of the no- 
T- ir-r- value of Ba. 4,81,000 had been turned 
ettf at the two Mtots. The Bronze Coinage 
VMiM usual ooufl&ed to tho Calcutta &llut and 
BonalBted of irioe„ludf-pioe and pie pieces of the 
iSisate ^e of Bs. 10,08,600 as compared 
2,65,000 in 1916-17. OMs large 
auanttty of bronze coinage was neocssitated by 
an Increase to the demand, and by the withdrawal 
of the old copper coin, which tias been going on 
•t tceoauieB during the past few years. The 

HISTORY OF 

AW Indian mints were closed to the un* 
natrleted coinage ot silver for tbe public from 
the 26th June 1898, and Act ^111 of 1893, passed 
on *hat date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of tbe 
Indhuk Octotgo Art of 1879, which provided for 
to coinage u tbe mtotc for the public ol gold 


j Calcutta Mint al'O coined Bs. 20,000 worth of 
copp«-r ci'uts and half cents for the Ceylon 
Governiin nt and Bs. 4,80,000 worth of Imnze 
pi'uuifs and half-pennies for tbe AustraUan 
Comiuouwoulth. 

The Indian denominations with their 

British equivalents are:— 

I'ie = 1/12 penny. 

Pico (3 pics) » 1 fhrtbuig. 

Anna (12 pics) » 1 penny. 

Rupee (16 annas) = Is. 4at. 

A lakh (lac) is 100,000 rupees and a oioie to 
100 lakhs. 

The oqnivalcnts of the rupee to vaztou 
currencies are approximatdy as follows :~- 
One rupee = 1*68 franc (Ftaaee^ Italy, Bel* 
giiun. Ac.), 

;; =1*36 mark (Oennany). 

„ = 1*6 krone (Austria-Hongoiyl 

„ = 0*324 dollar (United States). 

„ = 0*05 yon (Japan). 

The dcnomlnationB of currency notes to 
circulation are 1, 2), 6, 10,60,100, 600, l,Q00j - 
and 10,000 rupees. 

THE COINAGE. . 

and silver coins of the Govemtoent of Ini^b.'. 
After 1893 no Government rupees were ertlM'^' 
until 1807, when, under arraagementz madu 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, ■ 
currency of those States waa replaced hy dNTO- 
emment rupees. Tbe te-oolnigiB of tofeg: 


















Mint and Cotnagi, 


tnbeM oroeaeded through the two yean 180i 
•nd 1898. In 1899 then was no coinage of 
yupCM; bnt ta the following year It seemed that 
Uouiage was necessary, and It was begun In 
Vebruary 1900, the flovernment purchasing the 
aByar reiniied, and paying for It mainly with 
tlw gold accumulated in the Paper Currency 
XeiMrve. In that and the following month a 
erote of rupees was coiqed and over t? qrores of 



rory guctuatlons of exchange. The whole 
inoflt was invested In sterling securities, the 
Kfair aafc from which was added to the fund. In 
1906 exchange had been practically stable for 

a ht years, and it was decided that of the 
nage profits devoted to this fund, ^six rrorcs 

mlwuiM ti " ’ * 


being invested in gold securities. The Gold 
Eeeerve Fund was then named tbc Gold Stan* 
dard Reserve. It was ordered in 1007 that only 
one-half of the coinage profits should be {)ai(l 
Into tha reserve, the remainder being used for 
eapltai eoroendltnre on railways. The Gold 
Standard Reserve was called into action before 
tbs year 1907-08 was out. Exchange tiinicd 
Bgainat India, and In March 1008, the Govern- 
molt of India offered bills on l»ic Heerctary of 
up to half a million sterling, while ihc: 
flecretaiy of State sold £1,000,000 Cunsola in I 
order to meet such demands. Dutlng April to 
Angnst. further storlina bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8,fl5S,000. On a represent¬ 
ation by the Govesmment of India, tlic Secretary 
of State agreed to defer tlic application 
of coinage profits to railway coustruetion 
until the sterling assets of the Gold Standard 
Reserve amounted to ^25,000.000. ftn the 
ontbreak of the war In August 1014 the Reserve 
was drawn upon to meet the demands hw ster¬ 
ling rerolttanoes, and Government offer to 
sell £1,000,000 of Bills weekly. The extent 
of these rates Is shown on pp. lOl, 102. 

Gold. 

gi fiea 1870 there had been no coinage of 
donUe molinrsln India and the last coinage ot 
atngle mjhnrs before 1018, in which year coiimgi 
was resumed, was in the year 1801-02. 

A Royal proclamation w'ns lssU(>d in 1018 
mtabUsmug a branch of the Royal Mint at 
RombayTlt statedSubject to tlio provi'-ioii 
of this proclamation the Bombay Br-ineh Mini, 
shall for the pUTp0«v. of the coinage of gold coins 
tko deemed to be port ot the Mint, and am-ord- 
InUv. fa) tbc Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Rfnn eh Mint shall comply witii all directions 
■ be'may receive from the MMtrr of the Mint 
w haShnr as rcgatds the expenditure to be in-] 
.Ofitied or the returns to be made or the tmns- 
uMmIoi) of specimen coins to England or other- 
srtse' and (W the said specimen ^ns shall be 


for tile purpose of carrying on the business ot 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance xdth 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870, Gold Mohnrs and sovereigns were issued 
Irom this Mint during 1018. 

Ant XXII of 1899, pass^ on the 15th Sep* 
tember 1899, provided that gold coin (sovereign 
and half-sovereigns) siioll be a legal tender in 
payment or on account at the rate of fifteen 
rupees for one sovereign. 

SUver. 

The weight and fineness ot the silver mdns 
an*:— 


f Fisr I 

— SlLVEB. AUiOX. TOTAt. 

I grauis. I gr ains, grrins. 


grauis. 

Rupee .. 16'5 r“l6 180 

ITalf-rupec .. 824 74 90 

Quartor-rupce or 4- 
anna piece .. 414 8f 

Eighth of a rni»ec or 
2 -s.nna piere_ .. | 20|_1}_ 

One rupee » 165 grains of fine silver. 

One shillings 80**, gtains of fine silver. 

One rupee =3 shillings 2‘0430. 

Copper and Bronxe. 

Copper roinage was Introdnced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835, and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXil of 1844. 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXlll of 1S7U remained the same as It was 
ill 1835. It was m follows r— 

Grains 

troy. 

Double pice, or halt-anna .. .. 2M 

Pice or quaiter-auna.100 

llalf-piec or ot>e-e.i&hth of an aqna .. 50 

Pie. being one-third of a pice oi one- 
tweltli of an anna. 884 

Tlifi weight and dimensions of bronro colol 
are as tolloww 

Standard Diameter 
wi'igbt In Inmlltt. 
grains troy. ■ metrea 


Plcc 

Ualf-rpicc 

Pie 


25*4 

21*16 

17*45 


NIckeL 


and other offl^ and presona emplcqred 


The Act of 2906 also provides for the coinage 
of n nickel coin. It was directed that the nldtcl 
onc-anna piece shonld tbencefoith be erdned at 
the Mint and issne. The notification also pres* 
cribed the design of the coin, which boa a waved 
edge with twelve aeollops. the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 milllm^es, and Ito least 
diameter 19*8 millimetres. The desirablUty of 
issuing a half anna nickel coin was conmmd 
bv the Government of In^a In 1909, but af^f 
consultation with Local Governments It wraa 
drolded not to take action in this dkectira 
the people had beccane thoroughly faaWM witb 
toe present one^mma ^®"*®** 

nic kel ac^ was introduced In 1917*18. 
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The Paper Cnrrency. 


Under Acta VI of 1839, III of 1840, and IX of 
1843, the Presidency Jlanks of Bengal, Bombay, 
ayiH Madras were authorised to issue notes 
payable on demand, but tlio issue of the notes 
was practically limited to tbe three cities of 
Bombay, and Madras. These Acts 
were repealed, on the 1st March 1802, by Act 
irTTf of 1801, providing! for the issue of a impcr 
oiurency through a Government Department, 
by means of notes of the Government of Ittdia 
payable to bearer on demand. Since then no 
banks have been allowed to issue notes in India. 

Act II of 1910 amended and consolidated the 
law on tbe subject.' By it, a note of the value of 
five, tM, or fifty rupees, as weU as a note of any 
other denominational value which Uie Governor 
General in Council may, by notification in the 
OazetU of India, so specify, was dcidarctd to be a 
“ universal curraicy note,” that Is, legal tender 
throughout British India and encashahlc at any 
oflice of issue in British India; the then existing 
sub-circles of Cawnpore, Lahore, Karachi, and 
Calient were abolished, and Uie first three of 
these constituted separate circles of issue in 
addition to Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Bangoon. At the same time, by a notitlealion 
tasu^ under the Act. the further Lsue of 20- i 
rupee notes was discontinued. By another | 
notification issued in 1911 under section 2 of the | 
name Act a currency note of the denominational j 
value of one hundred rupees was declared to be | 
ft " universal currency note.” 

Department of Paper Currency. 

The function of this d(‘partinent is to issue, 
without any limits, promissory notes (calli^i 
eorroncy notes) of the GoveTiiment of India 
payable to the bearer on demand, of (he deno¬ 
minations of Ks. 1, 2/8, 5,10, 50,100, 500, 1,000, 
and 10,000, the issue being nuidn in exciiangu for 
topees or half rupees or for gold coin, wliich is 
It^l tender, from any Paper Currency oflice or 
agency, and for gold bullion and gold coin, which 
Is not legal tender, from circle ofiices on tiic 
refinlsltion of the Comptroller GeueraL 

Supply and issue of Currency Notes. 

Currency notes are supplied by the Secretary 
of State through Uie Bunk of England on an 
Indent from the Head Commissioner. 'J'he 
Head Commissioner or Commissioners supply 
Currency Agents with all the notes required for 
tte purposes of the Paper Currency Act. Every 
sneh note, other than a '* universal '* note, bear.'' 
upon it the name of the place from wliich it is 
Issaed and every note is impressed with the 
signatnic of the Head Commissioner or of a 
Oommissioner or Deputy Commissioner. 

The officers In charge of tbe circles of issne are 
authorised to issue, from the office or offices 
established in their circles, currency notes in 
exch an ge lor Ulc amount thereof (1) in rupees or 
balf-mpees or in gold coin which is legal tender 
under ue Indian Coinage Act; or in rupees 
made under tbe Native Coinage Act, IX of 1678, 
and (2) on the requisition of the Comptroller 
Genaial, to aU treasuries, in gold coin which is 
not legal tender under the Coinage Act or gold 
bnJilloa at tbe rate of one Government rupee for 
7*58844 gzaliu txoy of flue gold, OoneDoy 


notes can also be issued against gold coin of 
bullion or silver bullion or sterling seenritios hdd 
by tbe Secretary of State for India in GounoU. 

Notes when legal tender. 

Every note is a legal tender in its own drols 
(except by Government at the office of iBsud for 
the amount expressed in that note; that is to 
say, wlioncver a note forms the integral sum ox 
a portion of any payment, cither to Government 
on account of a revenue or other claim, or to any 
body coriiorate or person In British India, it ia a 
legal tender. Five, ten, fifty and hundred rupee 
notes arc Icsral tender throughout British India. 

Notes of higher denominations than five, ten, 
fifty and liuudrcd rupees are payable only at the 
otiice or offices of issue of tiie town from which 
they have been issued. In ordinary ciicumatances 
every Govi;rnment treasury, of which there are 
about 250 In British India, ca-shes or exchanges 
notes if it can do so without inconvenience; 
and wbcii iliis cannot be done convenientiy for 
large sums, small sums can generally be ex* 
clianged for travellers. 

The whole amount of currency notes in ciroa* 
lation is secured by a reserve of gold and silver 
coin or bullion and securities of the Government 
of India or of tlic United Kingdom. 

The Currency and tbe War. 

The history ol the* Indian currency during the 
war is cue ot-oniewhat strange vidssitades. It 
was .alw.ays aiiticiiMiti-d that In time of crisis tbe 
great (leinuiiu on the Indian system would be for 
gold to meet the n'toittauces to l.ondoa, accom'* 
paiiied by .a simultaneous demand for the 
encashment ui rupees in India. At first these 
aiiticipaf ions were n-aliscd. The moment 

lui-'tiJitic!' Iiroke. out there was a demano for 
-.ti rling ninittanee, this was met by the free 
I-lie ol sterling bills, commonly called l^vcrso 
Councils, on J.oudoii, until the demand was 
exliaiisted. Tln-re was a demand for tbe en- 
(.asliiiieiit oi .Nobs, this was wisely faced not 
liy reducing the lacilities lor encashment; but 
by inerea-'ing them. 'J'his measure was entirely 
■‘iheaeioiis and the unea.sia(iSB soon subaided. 
Tli' i'ealter a series ol surprises was in store for 
those in aiilliority. Tlic Immense demand for 
Iiiiiiiiii ]iroduce, at Very high prices, accom¬ 
panied by a diminished import trade, arising 
iruni tile diversion oi the manufacturing power 
ol irreiit Britain and the shortage of frei^t, 
wilii heavy Expcuuitnre in India on behalf of 
the Home Government set up an unprecedented , 
demuiid lor correucy. It was accentuated by ' 
Hie virtual cessation of private trade in bullion, 

' one of tlie sources from which India in oidini^ : 
: iiiiics meets the balance ol trade in her favoux. - 
'' This induced a very large expmiBiou in 
voliiTiie of e.urrcucy, both the Note Issue and the . 
metallic circulation. The appetite for rnpeei , 
was insatiable and was met only by heavy , 
purchases from the United States; and although 
it was reduced by the issue of Notes ol sioalMr 
denominations, namely ot one rupee and two 
rupees eight annas,it still persists and Is a 
source of considerable embanassment at a 
time vdren the whole wold Is clautptuiBgjEw 
the ptedous metals. 



Paper Currency, 
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Demand for Currency. 

extent of thin demand for curronoy wil] 
be seen from the folltiwliig table. In 1913-14, 
thelastpre-war year,jbhe total di-inandfor cur¬ 
rency amounted to Us. 23,81 lakhs ; in the last 
iluancial yctx It reached a total of lls. 33,15 
lakba, tile largest on record. Thu flgnres are in 
laUisof rupees t— 


(1) SiLVKR— 

1917-18. 

New rupee coinage 

-f23,l2 

Increase (—) of decrease {■+) in the 
Currency Ee.-icrvc of Kiipeos .. 


EiqiottB from India .. 

—I.G2 

Totai. SiiiVxn 

■f28,l8 

(2) GotP— 

Net imports of sovereigns (tlirongh 
Currency) . 


Increase (—) or deerea«c (-|-) in 
Currency Rcser^’l■ of sovereigns 
In India .. 

+■2,12 

Transfer from or to tlie tiold 
Standard llcserA'i* 

+ 15 

ToT.Aii Cold .. 

+11,00 

(3) Increase (+) or decrease (—) in 
the ciieulatiou ot eiin eney not es . 

•; 13.-11' 

(4) Increase (—-) or decrertM- (+) in 
Treasury balances. 

—.5 

Gkand Total Cvimrscy 

DkUANDS . 

-4-53,1.', 


India's Demand for Silver. 


disappeared. On tUa subject the Controller of 
Currency says:— 

”As regards sovereigns, the absorption 
amounted to S'S. 11,06 laUiB. It can safely 
be asserted that the whole of this amount went 
into hoards or the melting pot, and represents 
no reai addition to the circulation as a matter 
of lact, tlie absorption of sovereigns In the 
year was somewhat larger than is disclosed by 
the above statement, for the figures there given 
do not inciudL sovereigns imported and passed 
intiO consumption without presentation at a 
(■overunient olllee or treasury. In normal 
tj'iies ' 'le proiwrtlon of rnch imports to those 
whieh are tendert d to the Currency lirpartment 
is not Very serious and possesses no spt'Cial 
sigiiilicat 'e. Tiie rediietion, s'ince the outbreak of 
wiir, in private imports ol gold, which is largely 
required for use In eonneetion with the arts, 
has esnist'd a .seaicity value to attach to the 
-.ovi-reign :is a commodity and imported 
sovereigns have consequently not found their 
way inlo the eurreney oi the country. Currency 
■'fAvn igns were released in the year between 
April nnd Aiigu-.t 1917 and again in February 
nnd March 1918 to relieve the strain on tho 
liver balances. Tln-y wore issued primarily 
in eonneetion with tlie purchase in Northern 
India ol wheat for the Foyul Commission, 
thougl) both ill April 1917 and In February and 
M.-irdi liiiS. i-Mii's were also made in certain 
di'tiiets ol Madras and certain of the cotton* 
giowiug districts of llombay. 

The Note Circulation. 

The following talilc illustrates the Increase 
in the Note circulation as conipared with pre* 
vioii-* yeais:— 


The rupee coinage was oxeeedingly hea\ 7 ’. Tn 
discussing it the Controller ol eurn ncy,in hisl.i-.1 
annual report, say*,:—The rupee eoinageof fin- 
year amounted to 23,-12 lakli-., while Die net 
reduction in the rupt-e balances in treOsUiii ^ nnd 
in Currency was 0,3G lakhs. Dcdiieling i he rupees 
shown in the trade aceonnts as having liei-ii 
exported by sea from Indi.n, tin- actual ininilx-r 
of rupi'cs ^ded in the year to tin- eiieul.stion 
In the liands of the imlilie, was tluis 27,Si: laklis. 
Compared with 1910-17, wln-u tlie alisoiiitinji 
was 33,81 lakhs, the absorption in 1917-18 wa. 
on a somewhat smaller heale. It will be ol 
Interest to note here that between tin-1<1 August 
1914 and Slst Maveli 1918 the nuniber o! iiijiees 
passed into circulation w'as 78,93 iaklis, n pre¬ 
senting just over 2?0 million ounces ol line silxer. 
Tile total world prodiietion in the lour years 
1614 to 1917 has been estimated nt G.'M) million 
ounces, so that Indian coin requin im nts in tin 
44 mouths in question alone ri'pre‘-i-nt more than 
41 ncr cent, of tins estimated world jirodiiction 
In tiiosc lour years. To the coin reqiJremi-nts 
most be added the not imports ot silver on prix ate 
account whldi in tho same period linve 
amounted to 128 million ounci's, bringing the 
total quantity of silver absorbed in India 
between tho dates mentioned to 308 million 
miaaes." 

Demand ftn* Sovereigns. 

. In order torednoe the drain on tho Faficr Cur* 

<itucyBeservfisovereigns were Issued; these, 
dFiAf to the jh^mium on gold, Immediately 


fTn lakhs of rupees.) 


(’n!('ri.ATU>N ON 
3l«T M men. 


Ye.ar. 


Increase 
in average 


I 1899-1900 

I 

j 19114-05 
j 1909-10 
I UllO-ll 

I 

' 1911-12 

i 

j 1912-13 

I 

I 1913-14 
,1014-15 
161S-1C 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 





1 oiren* 

i'rii<s 

Net 

Llctivej 

1 

; latlon. 

1 

28.74 

■ 27.01 

1 1 

; 22,10 

• • 

39.18 

! 3r,,:ioI 

1 1 

28,46 

1 

+6,84 

:,4.4li 

! 49,10 

j 39,98 

+0,10 

54.99! 

: 48,41 

j 

! 40,17 

+1.64 

61,3Pl 

1 50,17 

44,61 

+3,14 

08,98 

! 50,SO 

47,32 

+8,50 

60,12 

68,721 

49,97 

+1.24 

61,63 

j 55,65 

43,66 

—1,20 

67,73 

64,13 

53,16 

+2.66 

86,37 

81,98 

67,08 

+11.28 

99,79 

97,78 

84,80 

+12,61 
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The for ihe net circulation exclude the- trcaRurlrs iind also of notes held in the Bead 

value ofthe notes held ill the llcMcrvo Treasuries. Olilces of the Presidency Banhs. 

Those for the active .cireulatioa further exclude '1 he Pt^'r Currency {htnartuxuit made a 
the valuo of notes in all other Government I profit of Es. 1,52, lakhs during the year* 

The Currency Reserve .-^The curnmey reserve at tlio close of the financial year was 
made up of.'— 

Silver coin In Tndla Bs. 10,40 lakhs. 

Gold coin and bullion in India Us. 20,8.'! Inklis. 

Silver bullion under coinage Us. fiO lakiis. 

Gold coin and bullion hi Isnglnnd Us. G7 inkh^. 

Securities Us. Gl,48]akhs. 

These securities were held in the fnilouiim form:— 

Noirinal Value. Cost prior. 



Bs. 

a. 

!»• 

Us. * a, 

. r 

Is U177BE SEOtTRITIES— 

3} per cimt. loan of 1842-13 ,. 

.. 8.1 "i.05.000 

0 

0 

8,00,00,000 0 

0 

3 per cent. loan of 189C-i)7 .. 

2,01.80,500 

a 

0 

1,90,99,045 10 

0 


10 , 20.81 .r.oo 

0 

0 . 

0,09,90,045 10 

0 


£ 

y. 

</. 

£ 8. 

d. 

Ix SlEKUKO SBCtTBrCIES— 

81 per cent. Consols .. 

2.fi28,4;lH 

1 

0 

8.240,468 IS 

0 

British Trc.'isury Bil Is 

:32,777.UOO 

0 

0 

32,078,782 12 

0 

• 

3;>.4U5,438 

1 

0 

31,319,251 10 

0 


= U«. 01,47,83,778 1 0 


THE GOLD STANDARD RESERVE. 


The Gold Ueserve Fund was first started in 
fbe beidnning of 1901 when the profits which 
' jhad aMTued from the coinage of rupees from 
.^rU 1900 amounthig to £3 miUlons were 
Vwedlted to the fund, gradually remitted to 
'■yBw glan d from time to time and there invcstexl 
!>ta sterling secarlties. In the following years 
-^.tbe demand for rupees for trade requirements 
'-^ttucessitated further heavy coinage and the 
Itavestments held In the Gold Ueserve Fund 
' gaptdly swdl^ by the credit of the profits 
'cun toe interest tbereon and amounted at the 
COM of 1905*06 to £12f millions. During 
the latter half of this year, abnormal trade 
oetlvlty rosnlted in an unprecedented demand 
fi» silver onrrency and necessitated exception¬ 
ally heavy coinage in a short space of time. 
To avoid the tessibillty of a reeurrenoo of 
flmilar inoonvenlence, a separate sliver branch, 
of the Gold Ueserve Fund was formed and 
wsa brought up to its proposed limit of rupees 
6 crores (£4 mUlliw) by llCaroh 1907; and 
after betng for a short time known as the “Gold 
and Silver Ueserve Fund " it was finally named 
the G<fid Standard Ueserve. At the dose 
' of 1906m7. the Ueserve contained nearly £17 
jffifiiQUB, of w^b £12} millions were hi 


securities, £4 millions in rupees In India and 
the rest in gold in India and as a book credit. 
It is not necessary in this report to recount 
the events of the latter half of 1907-08, It 
will be sufficient to mention that the sole In 
India during tlie first liolf of 1908-09 of sterling 
liills on London resulted In the wlthdmwd 
from circulation in India of some Us. 18 crores, 
the equivalent bdug withdrawn in geild by tiie 
Secretary of State from the Ueserve in London, 
securities to tlic value of over £8 mlUlons b^ig 
put on tile market. Uy November 1908, Gie 
silver in the Ueserve in India hod reached iS'fifi 
erores. The subsequent Improvement in trade 
conditjons neressltatod a portion of this sUvuc' 
being transferred to the Paper Currency Dep^t* 
ment to meet notes and frequent ahnnar 
fers coutlnue(f to be made, the aoconnt.hdi^ 
adjusted by a teansfer in the opposite dlseo* 
tion in London, made in gold from the Cuv* 
rracy Ueserve held there to the Gold Staudaid^ 
Ueserve. By Idarch 1911, tiie sllvw brsnwi 
in India contained only 8*90 orores and tto*. 
balance remained at thu figure tUl Septeliihn 
1918, when the resumption of oolnage 
it pebble gradually to looreaae It op to g 
erorw, of which 4| were held ip BowfiKT ; 
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BffMtl of the War. —The reoommendAtlonB 
ef the Currency ComntiSBion regarding the policy 
to be pursued towards the Gold Standard Bcser- 
v» wUl be found eiplalned In detail in the section 
Currency Commission (q. v.). Briefly, they 
were tlmt the sliver branch of the Reserve 
should he abolished, ond the rupees in the 
Reserve transferred to titc Paper Currency 
Reserve In exchange for an cqaivnlcnt In gold; 
that a much larger gold holding, in liquid gold, 
should be aimed at; and that the Secretary 
of State should be prepared to sell sterling 
bills and telegraphic transfers on London, or 
Reverse Gonneib as they are sometimes called, 
on demand. Unfortunately ttic war broke 
out before there was time for this policy to be 
oanled into effect, so the emergency found the 
Reserve In a transition stage. Tiie measures 
adopted were prompt and cllicacious. TJie 
silver brandi of tlic Reserve was abolished 
by bansferriiig the rupees therein to the Paper 
Currency Reserve In exchange for an etjuiva- 
lent In sovereigns, so tiiat the Reserve was 
composed entirely of gold and gold securities. 
After a brief interval, necessary to coiuiult, 
the Secretary of State, who naturally Itad to 
dflonr his arrangements by the abnormal 
financial conditions prevaili^ in London, a 
noUflcatlon was issned early in August 1914 to 
the effect that Government would lie prepared 
to sell sterling bills and tc'lograpliic transfers I 
on London to the extent of a inillton sterling a ] 
week, at the following rates:—Bills 1-3-29 32(1.; 
and telegraphic transfers 1-3-27 32d. This at 
once steadied the exchanges. I 


London. After an inexcusable delay the Go* 
vemment of Indiaissued Sterling Bills, accordfaig 
to imlicy; the demand was soon satbflcd and 
the need for rupees rosnmed. 

The following statement shows the. position 
of the. Gold Standard Reserve at the close of the 
fliiauuial year. Under ordinary circomstanccs 
tlic very heavy coinage! of rupees would have 
swtdled th<' Reserve, lor the profits on coining 
are crcdit(‘d to this fund. Gwhig to the hl^ 
price of silver there is no profit on coining; 
tiierefure the only accretion!, to the fund arise 
froii, the iiitt rest on the investments. 

Details of the Gold Standard Reserve on 
Slst March, 1918 
in Bii. land— 

fi 

E'-timated value on the 31st 
Afarch 1018 of the Sterling 
8 eciiriti('s oi the nominal value 
ol £29,380,824 (ns per details 
below) .. .. .. .. 28,462,943 

Casli placed l»y the Secretary of 
Stati' in Council at short 

iioti(!u. 6,000,409 ■ 

In Tudia—' 

Gold . NU. 


Total .. 34,458,442 


Details of investments — 

Face value. 
£ 


As the war went on tin- inoveiueiit was in 
Tneclsely the opposite direction. As exinained 
In the section dealing altli tlie Papi r Currency, 
the demand for ru))ees wue iimatiahle ; at the 
same time the price of silver eontinued to 
rise. Govemvieut declined to buy ‘-ilvtr lor 
coinage and to issue rupees at a Io'.k. :,o on 
August 20th, 1017, tin* rate of exeliange was 
raised to one .shilling and live pence. Later 
very large silver purchases were made ironi the 
dollar reserve in the I'nited Stall's* to niett 
tlie ‘price which had to be paid lor tliis on April 
lltb, 1916, the rate ol eX(diang(' was raised to 
one shilling and six pi'uce. At tliat liguro it 
now stands. 


Jioeal T.uans 3 per e,eiit. Stock . 

G'laranteed 2,* per cent. Stock .. 
Trun-vaul tfoveriun’iit 3 per 
cent. (iu.iiaiiteed St(x;k 

(1923—:>3). 

I'Aelii i|iier (> {ler cent. Jfoiids .. ■ 
Kvelicquer 3 per cent. Bonds, 1922 

» 1821 

Hxelietiiier .‘J pc r eeni. Bonds •• 
(^iiiiiida pel eejif. Bunds .. 
w South \Val<‘S 31 isT cent. 
Stuck. 


The comparative faiinre of the rains in 101B,| 
with the consequent cessation nl Mie export 
ot food grains from India, cuIl^ed a mild di!tnr- 
banee in the exchange market, lianks and lirius, 
wbo had laid down lunds in India to finance 


Biitish Treasury Bills .. .. 

^'ational War Loan 5 per cent. . 


Total .. 


200,000 

438,720 


1,002.023 
4,082,800 
2,006,300 
139,800 
2,008,000; 
101,000 

113,000 

13,494,000 

3,762,181 


29.880,824 


tbo export trade requiring to remit them to 
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The Cnrreney Commlssloii 


The BotbI CSomnilsqion onTndUui Cnmncy 
■ad Finance was appointed in April 1913, m 
Older to inquire Into certain quettions arising 
out of the manogimpnt of the Indian curroue> 
eyatem and the contToI of Indian fttiance hor 
aome yean, and particularly biikc the Anuncau 
erlBls of 1007, when the Indian cnnenev svHtpm 
was severely tried, much critidsm Itad bun 
levelled asnunt the tnannir in which thr pnu 
etoles lakT down by the lowlor Comiaittii of 
ImW bad been di\eloped and Bcaimt the 
extent to which Indian funds and nseiits 
had been drawn to London Ihtsr rntuism<* 
were tnonglit to a bead when strone (ompi luit 
was made in Parlianunt of the agino tliioii„h 
wUeh large purchases of silitr were made 
for the Qovcmmtnt of Indii in 1J12 

It WM to settle these i>»iues that the rommn- 
alon was appointed and it took tviliiiLi 
throughout the latter part of the \eir 1011 

The Report —Ihe report was d itcd Fcbmary 
Stth, 1014» some delay cKiuiriug throu,rh Uie 
neoesaity of retemug it to Sir H urv Cliilniers 
who had taken up his pent as Governor ol 
Oqvlon and bir Sliapnrji Bro icha v ho h id bee ii 
ohuged to return to Bombay on leeount nl the | 
aeveri financial trisis ton<>ei|iient on tb^ fidiii 
of certain of the swad ohl bonks llie re fort na 
long and detailed so the ( oninii<wie>n fumishe 1 i 
Bommaiy of It, whicli condcns(>d their opiniona 
and recommendations in the follow 1114 T issiges — 

1 The estabhshment of the tseli ingc y iln 

of the rupee on i still lasis hts I eu 
and 18 of tlie first important to ludi i 

2 The mcBSUTcs adopted for tlit maintenance 

of the (xcli ena vein ef tli iui h n 
been neoei>saiilv and rlalitly nth r sue 
plcmentiryto than in U1 r spietsdir ctly 
m patBuanCe of tlii re exiinmcudatioiis ol 
the Committee, of 1808 

3. These measures worked well in lie ensii of 

1007 08, the only oeeisiori upon wliieli 
they have been scieicly tested liilluito 

4. The thnblias now oiriicd foi 1 rtcon ileii 

tiem of tlie ultimate god of the Inch in 
Cnirency system 1 be belief of tli loin- 1 
ndttee e» 1808 was tint a Gold Cumiiey ' 
la active cliculition is an ejestniiil tondi ■ 
tion of toe mainte nance of thi Gold I 
Standard in India bat toe historv of the 
last 16 years stiows that toe Gold St in | 
dudhu been firmly secured without ttus 
oondltioa 

fi. It would not he to India’s advantage to 
enoourage an Increased use of gold m 
toeintonal earenlation. 

0. The people of Indianatoor desire nor need 
aaa cemslderable amount of gold for car- 
oulMscm as current, and the cnirency 
most generally suitable for toe Internal 
ae^ of India oonsuts of rupees and 

7. Aadattor toe coinage of gold Is not needed 
forjniipaBes of currene^or exchange^ but 

S IM Mm gentiineiit fletiixliidv dflEamdB 
and toe Chivenunent of India are pre* 


pared to Incur too expense, there U no 
objection in pilnotple to tta estabBlhnMBt 
either from toe Indian or from toe Impo* 
nal standpoint provided that the octal 
minted is the Bovereign (or toe lulf-eover* 
tign), and It is pre-eminently a questlOD 
m whiita Indian eentonmt should yravall. 

8 If a mint foi toe cadnoge of goU Is aofe 
estabbshed, refined gold toodd be 
received at toe Bombay Mint la «x* 
diangi for canency. 

0. Tlie Govimmeot should oonttnue to Stan 
at giving the people toe form of eenenoy 
which they demand, whether rupees notes 
01 gold, but toe use of notes should be 
tncoui^ed 

10 Ih (SH ntill point IS that tols Intemal 
cm rcncy shoul I be suppmrteal for eachlmge 
piirpoM s b> a thoroughly adequate leserve 
of geld uiel st ding 

11 No limit cm at present be fixed to toe 

iinonat up to w bich too Gold Btaadaid 
U crv« she iild tc aecumnJated. 

12 111 pmlitsuii coinage of rupees should 
firth pr s lit continue to be credited 
«x.rlu iiilv to the. lie serve 

13. A much largi r proportion of the Beserre 
h ul 1 be held in actual gold By an ex* 
cbin„ of 18 ta between this Beaerve 
iidth Pip 1 Cnirency Be serve, a toUd 
I f il out L 10 000 000 in gold eaa be at 
01 L 8 cur d lhi<- total should bo raised 
as oproitiinity off rs to £15,00(k000 and 
tb r lit r th luthoritlob should ana at 
k pm/oiH-h df ol the total Beserve In 
ictual /old 

14 Ih liitliin bruich of toe Gold Standard 
Ji IV in which mpe^s arc now held 
shoul 1 b ibflished, the rupees b^lng 
h in 1 li ov r to the Paper Cnrrcney Bo* 
s iv 111 exchange for gold. 

13 Ih prop r plie< for toe location of toe 
wh 1 of toe Gold Staudaid Beserveis 
I uiclun 

10 Jh Govemra iit should definitely under* 
tike to s 11 bills in India on London at 
til r t of Is 3 20 per rupee when* • 
I v r c died upon to do so 

17 Xhe Paper Cuirsioy system of India tomdd 
bc> made more elastic The flduelaxF 
portion of too note iasue should be tai* 
creased at once tram 14 crons to SO 
crores, and toereafter fixed ata moxinfinil 
ol the amount of notes held by Gown* 
ment In toe Beeerve Treasuiles ptam 0Be> 
third of toe net dreulathMi, and th« 
Government should take power to malfia 
temporary Investments or loans foom fbt 
fiduoary portion withm this wiavinmiw 
In India and in London, as ah altetnaliM 
to Investment in permanent saooittlai. 

18. Wt reoemunend toe immediate tmtanstaal* 
saMon of the 600 rupee note and the 
inoreasQ of tob factStfia fo* ^ anopMi* 
moot of notes. 


» *» 
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' 19 . The Aggi^Cate balances In India and Lon* 

.. 1 don In recent jroan have nnusnally 
- ' large. Ibis hM been due midnly, though 
\ not entirdy, to acddental causes and to 
\ fhe exceptional prosperity of India, 

S0\ Oanticm Is Justlflable In framing Budgets 
' ; In India, but has been carried rather fur- 

> ther than was necessary in recent years. 

1 

2L A change In tiie date of the commencement 
I of the financial year from the Ist April to 
I the Ist November or the iPt January 
; would probably onaljln the Government 
< of India to frame more accurate Budgets. 

I Such a dionge would also enable tlte 
I India Oflice to fix the amomrt of their 
I borrowings m London with closer regard 
' to lininediato needs. We coinniend this 
proposal for favourable consideration. 

|K. The praclice of transferring revenue sur* 

1 pluses to London to be used in avoiding 
I or reducing fresh, borrowings for capital 
expenditure has been thoroughly justified 
In me interest of India, and the Secretary 
' of State bos made good use, for this pur* 

I pose or for actual rmuction of debt, of Uic 

balances from time to time accumulated 
In Us hands. 

25. But tbe recommendatiODB whidi wc 
make as regards loans by Government in 
India may lead to a revision of the occa* 
slons. though not of the extent, of trans¬ 
fers of money to London. 

24. Tbe indraendent Treasury system of the 
Indian Government is not an ideal one. 
It is partly responsible for tlic stringency 
wUch reenra annually in tlie Indian 
money markets. 

26. We recommend that tlie Government of | 
India should make a regular practice | 
of granting loans to the Presidency li'inks 
from thdr surplus balances in India 
against seenrity on terms to be negotiat¬ 
ed with the Residency Banka. 


£6. In deciding upon the location of sarplus 
balances, tbe Government of India and 
tbe Secretary of State should act in con¬ 
sultation, and, while tite transmission of 
the Decenary funds to London at favour¬ 
able rates .of exchange la the first con¬ 
sideration, the authority should h:ivr re¬ 
gard to all the factors including the 
pOBslbinty of utilising surplus balances 
for locuu hi India. 


27* In cairylng out these rocommendatlona, 
tilie authorities should proceed tenta¬ 
tively and with caution. 

IlS. We recommend that the amount of the 
fiMinni rupee loans In India should be 
bioreaaed os much as possible. The 
figures of recent loans appear to have 
been somewhat over cautious. We cal 
attention to the questions of relaxing 
present regulations In regard to endorse- 
ineiltB on rupee paper and of creating new 
lonna of •eouxraea. 

' jlfi.. T|iP Beeretaxy of State sdls Connell Drafts, 
nM fat the oonvenienoe at trade, hut to 

-Jj- provide the fnnde needed In London to 
jB^tiMieqnlrementBaf tbe Secretory of 
nn Adla'a bdialti 


a’ - 


8P. The India Office perhaps sold Council 
Drafts onneoessarijy at v^ low rates on 
occasions when the London balance was 
In no need of replenishment, but we do 
not recommend any restrictions upon 
tbe absolute discretion of the Secreuiry 
of State as to the amonbt of drafts sold 
or the rate at which they are aefid, pro¬ 
vided that It is within we gtdd prants. 
The amount and occasion of sales should 
be fixed with reference to the urgency of 
the Government’s requirements and the 
rate of exchange obtainable, whether 
the drafts arc against Treasury balances 
or against the Beserves. 

31. Tl 'Te has been some excess of caution In 
the renewal of debt by the India OlBce 
during recent years. 

32. O'he system of placing portions of the 
India Office balance out on tiioit loan 
with approved brarowers in tbe dty of 
London la on the whole well TniiTiagadj 
but we draw attention to-— 

(a) The term for whldi loans are made. 

(b) The desirability of 0vlng greats pnhll- 

city to the methods by whldi admission 
is gained to tbe list of approved hen- 
rowers. 

(c) Some defects In the list of approved 

securities and especially Its narrow 
range. 

33. There is no ground for the suggestion that 
the City members of the Secretan of 
State’s Council showed any kind of lava* 
iiritism in placing on deposit with certain 
Imnks, witli the directorates of which 
they were chnnected, a part of the Didla 
Office balance at a time when it was too 
large to be placed entirely with the ap¬ 
proved borrowers. But we call the atten¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State to the de¬ 
sirability of avoiding as fkr as possible all 
occasion for such criticism, thongh It may 
he founded on prejudice and Ignoxanoa 
of tlie facta. 

34. Wc obs(;rvo that in onr opinion the Mm* 
has rotiie for a general review of tbe re- . 
latfons of tbe India Office to tiie Bawif of 
England. 

35. Tlie working of the present arrangements 
for tiie remuneration of the Seeretory 
of State’s broker slionld be watched, and 
if necessary they sbonid be revised. 

30. We record our high opinion of tire way In 
which the permanent staff, Ix^ In In^tla 
and In London, have performed the oom- 
plirated and difflcnlt linanoial duties 
placed upon thma. 

37 . WerecommendacontinnanoeotaFinanod 

Committee of Council as providing tike 
machinery most suitable for the work 
required 

38. The Finanoo Committee should. If poe- 
tible, contain tiuree memhen wltii flniui- 
oial experience, represeutiug— 

(a) Indian Official Flnanou 

(b) Indlaii Banking and CwnineMM, 

(^) The Londmi Money Mukst, / 
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In any caw ibere sboiild be at least 
one member witb Indian flnandal 
eii)erlerjee. The absence of any ze* 
mwentatlve of Indian finance on 
the Comuittee since 1011 has re> 
suited In giving undue prominence 
to the representation of London City 
experience. 

80. While we suggest that the changes recent* 
Jy proposed and now under discussion in 
the constitution of the India Council may 
require some modification in order to pro* 
tide for the continuance of a Finance 
Committee of Council, we arc in sympathy 
with the desire for expediting financial 
business, which is one of the objects in 
view, 

40. The present arrangement under which 
the Assistant Under Secretary of State, 
having flnandai experience, is able to 
share with the Financial Secretary tlie 
responsibility for financial business in the 
Iimla OflSce has many advantages For 
the future we recommend tliat either (1). j 
the Under Secretary or Assistant Under ' 
Secretary of State should liavc financial 
experience as at pr<^cnt, or (2) there 
should be two Assistant Under Secre¬ 
taries, of whom one should have financial 
experience. 

41. We are not in a position to report either 
lor or against the establishment of a State 
or Central Bank, but wc regard the sub- 

} ect as one which deserves early and c.irc- 
nl consideration, and suggests the ap- 
pc^tment of a small expert committee 
to examlue the whole question in India, 
and dthcr to pronounce against tlie pro¬ 
posal or to work ou1> in full detail a 
oonorete scheme capable of immediate 
adoptloiu 

A Note of Dissent.— The report was signed 
Sfr James Begble subject to a note of dissent, 
b this he pifinted out that the currency policy 
direct to the attaioment of stability in the 
exdiange value of the rupee by moans of gold 
naerves collectod from the profits realised on tiie 
> coinage of rupees h^ brought into existence an 
>«Xten8ive token currency, which w.is not. a 
desirable form of curr'iicy for a country which 
mbsorbs on a very large scale. Sir James 
Bcgbie therefore held the view. 

“ That ttie true line of advance for the enr- 
nney polii? is to discourage an extension of the 
token cnrrency by providing increased facilities 
for the distribution of gold wlien further increases 
' In the currency become necessary. These greater 
faculties shonld, 1 consider, include the issue of 
goM oolnfl bom an Indian mint of a value more 
I Dti^e for general enrrency use than the sover- 
elgdlld half-sovereign, ior the purpose of assist -1 
«ng«iWMrlbutlon of gold when, as is frequently j 
the caw, the balance of trade is strong in India’s | 
fgvpor and gold atiives in cooslderabto quanti¬ 


ties. I also think that sappUee of goldeolni 
should be laid down In the up-conntry dteMotl 
with the object of giving lue genera* pubuo 
effective op^rtunltiea of o|;^talning gold ooni/ 

Action on the report as a whole h»» 
been deferred until after the tenninai|ion 
of the war—indeed it is doubtful If any lort 
of general prououacement will be made on we 
report, because of the great changes effected 
by the war—partial action has been tak^in 
order to meet immediate neocsslties. bus 
in 1914 the silver brancli of the Gold Standard 
Reserve was abolislied, the rupees held In tm 
; reserve being exchanged for an equivalentlln 
gold takeu from the Paper Ourteucy 'Bweiive. 

! The Gold Standard llcserve—it is sometloes 
: called the Gold Beserve Fund—^now oonshts 
j eutin ly of gold and gold securities, b 1914 
I a Kotifleation was i.ssued guanmtcelng to IssW 
■■ sterling drafts on the Secretary of State la 
! London—these are called for convenient 
i lie verse Councils—at gold export point oil 
I demand. The extent of this demand will b< 
j found in the section dealing wltli the Pape| 

; Currency and the Gold Standard Beserve 
' (see ante). Another important step was taken' 

] by the Secretary of State when he announced. 

, that he liad exchanged tile Consol holdingin the 
Cold Standard Tb'serve for the new four and a 
1 ludf per omt. loan. The official communique 
said:—"tlie Secretary of State has converted 
the entire holdings of ConsolB in the Gold 
Standard Reserve amounting to 1^206,891 
into stock of the new war loon to tius vidue of 
£2,177,594. This luis been done partly by the 
auiiiiisition of con version rights from the public 
and to a snuiler ext"ut by a direct tender for 
the new loan." Tit the autumn of 1914, when 
tliere seemed to be every liktdihood ot a com* 
plete break in the price of cotton unless special 
.steps were taken to enable holders to carry the 
crop, the Government of India stiffenea the 
money market by offering the Pn'Sldency Banks 
loans from the Paper Currency Bewrve in order 
to a4.si.st in the financing of tbreatimed trades. 
This help was not needed, because cotton re> 
covered ite value with aurprisiiig celerity, and 
tliere iias been a Burpliis, rather than a defl- 
ciency of money. The Invested portion of the 
Paper Cnrrency Rcsen’e boa been increased. 
The .^nestion of a State Bank Is in abeyance. 
When tile scheme was first mooted its reoeptlon 
was generally hostih’. It was impossible to see 
how theinb'rests of the three ^sidency Banks 
and of tlie. large Joint Stock and Exchange 
Banks could be. reconciled with a great State 
1 iistitutiou. Since tlien there has beim a certain 
reviiUion of feeling, though opiniou is stlU 
nicely divided, and there are many who, whilst 
not liostile to a State Bank per se, are IndfoedF' 
to think that Government can be of move 
assistance in time of crisis by remalntng ontslde 
banking and placing its resources at the disposal J 
Of the market through the Ptesldancy Banf 
time of ptesBure, 


lusine 

J 
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The Railways. 


The blstoty of Indian Railwaya very doaoly 
reflects the fliDaDciar vicissitudes of the country'. 
Not for aome time after the establishment of 
Bailwai'a In Bndand was their coiistructioTi 
In India contemplated, and then to test tlioir 
applicability to Eastern conditions tlirec experi¬ 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1^45. Tliesc 
were from Calcutta to ftaniaanj (1<!0 miles), 
the East Indian Railway; Bombay to Kalyan 
(88) miles. Great Indian Penmsula Railway; 
apo Uadraa to Arkonam (39 luile.-^), ftiadras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on u 
sctlons scale dates from Lord Ualbousie's great 
minute of 1858, wherein, after dwelling uprni 
tbe great socld, political and rominen'ial n;l- 
vantagcB of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidencies with <‘ach other aiiil 
the Inland regions with tlie principal ports. 
This reasoning commendeil itself to the l)i 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced wlien, during tin- 
Mutiny, tbe barr'ers imposed on free coniinn- 
nication were severely felt. .\s tin're was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, English Companies, tlie interest 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the piir|ius<.. Ity the end 
of tS50 contracts had been entered into will) 
eight companies tor the eonstruction nf 
mUea of line, involving a gnarantced eaiiiial 
of £62 millions. These companies weie (1) 
The Bast Indian ; (2) the. (Treat Indian Penin¬ 
sula; (3) the Madras; (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and (ventral India; (5) the Ra'>tcni Bengal; 
(6) the Indian Branch, now tlie Oudli and 
Rohllkund State Kailway; (71 the Sind, 
Punjab and Bcllii, now merged in tbe North 
Western State Railway; (8) tiie (lifat Smith- 
cm of India, now the South linhaii Railway. 
The scbeinc laid the fooiidations ot tiie Indian 
BAilway system as it, exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

The nudn principle in tlie formation of these 
companies was a GovcriunrMit guarantee on 
ttteir capital, for tJiis was the only eoiidition 
ni which investors would come forward. This 
grantee was live per cent. <*011 pied with the 
Iros grant of all the land rcqiiiri'd ; in return 
tin companies were requited to rhare the 
Borplus profits with tlie Govcrnuiriit, alter 
tin guaranteed interest hod been met ; tlie 
Intermt cborges were caJjulated at 22rf. to the 
nipee; tbe Railways wcie to be sold to Gov- 
arnment on fixed terms at the close o( twenty- 
live years and tlie Government were to exer- 
ijdtae.close control over expenditure and work- 
The early results were disai tmintinc 
Wnilst the Railways greatly incieased tlie 
efilelency of the admbristration, the oiohilit.\ 
■ Of Um troops, the trade of the country, and the 
. moveiacint of tbe population, they failed to 
amke profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed 
baterest. Some critics attributed this to tbe 
anneosesarily blab standard of eoust’uctlon 
Odtmted. and to the engineers’ ignorance of 
local eonrtitums * the result was that bv 1889 
Mm deflolt on (be Bailkray budget was Qs. leei 
iOkbs. BeeUng for some more ceonomical 
.lutbod «Kf ooDStipctloQ, the. Government 


secured sanction to the building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre gauge being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con* 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov* 
eminent had therefore again to resort to tbe 
sj'slem of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-8.')), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
i’ciiiii uln; I he Bcngal-Nagpur (18B3-87)i 
tlie Southern Maratiin (i882), and the Assam* 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran* 
tees, |i t. oil easier terms than tbe first (Kun* 
panics. Their total length was over 4,000 mUes. 

Famine and Frontiers. 

Tn 1879, eiiibaiTasscd by famine and by tbs 
fall of t.he i'xebauge value of tbe rupee. Gov* 
eriimeat again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
linvalo enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted :—the Nilgiri, the Delhi-Umbnllo* 
Kiilka, tiie Bengal (Jeiitral, and the Bengal 
Nortti-Western. TTic first became bankrupt,’ 
the seeoiui and tiiird received guarantees, 
and tlie Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step ot even greater im* 
portiiMi-e was taken when Native States 
vvi'r«; invited to undertake construction in 
ilicir own terriioiiei, an>l the Nizam’s Gov* 
eiiuneut giianuitced the interest 011 330 miles 
of line in tlie Mute ot Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Nativ'e Btote 
llailwavs. In tiiu first period up to 1870, 
. 4,2r>.'i inil(‘s were opiuif’d, ot which all save 
J.j were on the broad gauge; dunng the next 
ten years there, were opened 4,239, making 
tlie total 8,404 (on the broad gauge 6,562, the 
. metre J,8ii,i, and narrow 67t Then ensu^ 
a period of llnuiieiul e.aM. It was broken by 
the fall in exeliange and the costly lines built 
on the fiontier. 'J'he Vcnjdeh incident, wbicb 
brouglit Great tiritain and Russia to the verge 
' of war, neees.sit.-]ted the connection of our 
oiilis st.s at (Uietta and Chamau with the mi^ 
trunk line,:. TTie sections iiiroiigh the desolate 
lluriiai and r>ulu;i Basses were enormously 
coolly; it is said that tlicy might have bear 
liall.asted with riipee.« ; the long tunnel under 
tile Khojak Pass added largely to this neces* 
sary, but unpiofitablc outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This induced the fourth period—^the system 
of rebates, liistead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panie.s w’le ottered a rebate on tlie gross earn* 
mgs of the traffic interchanged with tbe iwatn 
' line, so that tlie dividend might rise to four 
. per cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
' cent, ot the gross earnings. Under these C(»* 

' ditions. there were promoted the Ahmedabad* 
I Prantej, the South Behar, and tbe Soutliem 
I Punjab, although only iu Uie case of the first 
i were the terms strictly adhered to. The Batsl 
Light Railway, on tbe two feet six inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
I with rolling stock designed to illustrate tbe 
carrying power ot this gauge. The rebate 
terms being found unattractive la view of tbe 
competltlmi of 4 per cent, trustee stocks, 
they were revised m 1896 to provide lor aa 
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Modem RaUwdy P<dioy. 


'.'^iMalato caknatee of 8 por oent. vitb • ■barp 
'■fi Mortal nioSti, or rebate np to the fnll «• 
twt w the i^n line’s net earnings in enj^e* 
. nwot o( bheir own net earnings, the total binng 
mttM to. 8i per cent, on the capital outlay. 
. tlndw these terms, a considerable number of 
fseoK line eompmiies was promoted, though 
ta none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
4 a these terms did not at first att^n their 
' they were further revised, and in lieu 

was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
■stee from 3 to 3| per cent, and of rebate from 
Si to 6 per cent, with equal divition of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent, in both cases. At last 
UM requirements of the market were met, and 
there has sinee been a mild boom in feeder 
lallway construction and the stock of all the 
sound companies promoted stands at a sub¬ 
stantial premium. 

Railway Profits Commence. 

Meantime a much more important change 
was In progress. The gradual economic dc- 
vetopmoDlt of the country vastly increased 
the tiaBo, both passenger and goods. The 
Mlliig in of tbe original contracts allowed Gov- 
erainent to renew them on more favourable 
toima. The development of irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ma State Bailway. Owing to the burden of 
malnt^ing the unprofitable Frontier lines. 
thlB 'Wae the CindereUa Bailway in India—the 
■napngoat of the critics who protested against 
the nnwladom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the GDienao and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Weetem became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
' loc the State. In 1900 the ndiways for the 
. first time showed a small gain to the State. 
^ b snooeeding years the net receipts grew 
npldly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
- 'tb07 averaged* close upon £2 millions a year. 
SP the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
-.,Ssilwests in India, accompanied by the monc- 
" — panic caused by the American financial 
led to a great falling off in receipts Just 
working expenses were rising, owing 
I genenl Increase in prices. Instead of a 
. toere was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
iray accounts for 1908-09. But in the 
Bwmg year there was a reversion to a pro- 
id the net Railway gain has steadily In- 
)d. Vat the yeu* ended March 1917 this 
amonnted to £ 7,482,314. Although In a 
stry like India, where the finances are 
' liflnlT dependent upon the character of the 
mosisoon, the raflway revenue must fluctuate, 
Is no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, Imt every ground for hoping that the 
nllway proflte wiu fill the vaouum in the 
Bidian levaineB eansed by the oessatlon of the 
oplam trade with China. 

Contraets Revised. 

A very fanpoitaot factor in tills changed 
•potiUon Is the revision of the orlstoal con- 
Inwts under which the guaranteed Ones were 
.poimtraoted. The five per cent, dividend, 
Rmwenteed at fifiA per rupee, and the half* 
pWbdy aettlcmcnta made theae companies 
's diun en the State at a time when tb^ stock 
imi fit s hiib premium (Irs^ contract, 



to fall In wae the Sast Zndtah, the friit . 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi sad the 
em proidnces. When the nontnet 
the Government exercised thdr rlfffit df.pfw 
chasing the line, paying the pordiato>iaanfy ' 
in the form of terminable aamiltles, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinklnfi 
fund for the redemption of capital. The iml* 
way thus became a State line; bnt ft was n« 
leased to tlic Company which actually wofis 
it. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
fun years ended 1900, after meeting all obai^ 
including the paymaits on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of wUch the 
purchase of the line was made, and Interest 
uu ail capital outlay subsequent to the date 
of purchase, a clear profit of nearly tag mo* 
lions. At the cud of seventy-four years Iron 
1880. when the annuity expires, the Govern* 
iiient will come into receipt of a dear yearly 
income of upwards of £2,700.000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital oi sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. Bo other railway shows 
results quite equal to the Bast Indian, beeansei 
in addition to serving a rich country by am 
easy line, it possesses its own coUienes and 
enjoys cheap coal. Bat with allowance fo* 
these factors, all the oilier gnaianteed eom* 
panics which have been acquit^ under similar 
conditions as tbeir contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenne and as* 
sets of the State. It is difficult to estimato 
the amount wlilch must bo added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways In order to counter* 
bsilanec the toss during the period when the 
revenue did not meet the Interest duutgee. 
According to one estimate it should be £60 ndl* 
lions. But oven if tbat figure be taken. 
Government have a magnifloent asset fat their 
railway property. 


Improving Open lines. 

These changes induced a corresponding 
change in Indian Railway policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provirion 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter* 
native broad gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trank 
system was virtually complete'. A dlreek 
broad gauge route from Bombay to Sind la 
needed, but cliiefly for strategie purpMca. 
The poor commercial prospeeia of tiie line 
and the opposition of the Rao of Outob to Sny 
through line in his territories, keep thla eifoeine 
in the background. There does not exist any 
through rail oonneetion between India and 
Burma, altliough several routes have been 
surveyed: the mountalnons ohoraoter of, the 
region to be traversed, and the easy meana# 
of communication witli Barma by tea,. 
this scheme of any living importance. Fort 
Survey work wae undertake in Bovemheic If 
the three routes to be surveyed being the.H 
route, the Manipur route, and the Bnkang v . 
route. The metre gauge aystems of fiortlieqi i 
Southern India man also be eonneetog.;j 
Karachi given direct broad'gaoge oomu"' 
with Drihl, a projeot that Is now 
Inveetigation. But these works- am 
nate to the neonslty for hr' 


lines up to their trafile regnttemwil 
ptovJ41og likeAl TtPl ftofISfo* ^ 




Sysim ofCentn^ol of UaUwo/^^ 


tit 


liuveaM In tbe tintfe of Indtn tound tbe inalii 
IkiM toteny unprepared. Ooetly worioi were 
to double Unei, Improve tbe equip* 


mmi, provldpenew and Utter yards and 
tannaUl (adlitlee and to Inerease tbe rolHnft 
etoek. Consequently the dnnandB on the 
open Hnes have altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines Lven then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for tbe purpose, and a smaU Committee sat 
Id londOB, under the chairmanship of Ior<* 
Inohea M, to oonsldir wavs and mt tns I hi 
Committee found that the amnuiii whicl 
eould beiemunirafivelv spent on railway con 
etmctlon In India was limited oiih by th 
capacity of tbe numiy nnikct Jhev fixed 
Uu annual aUofament at £]2 0(N)000 i 
year liven this reduced sum cuinot alway'> 
be provided 

Government Control 

As the original contracts caired a dtbiiiti 
Government guarantee nf inteiest it w is 
neoessaiy for Government to exercise strun 
enpervlsion and control over tlu cvpenditur 
di^g eemstruction, and over mauigeminl 
and expenditure after the lines were open tor 
fecaflie for these purposes a stiff of Con iiltinc 
Engineers was formed, and a whole «>stem o> 
obeeks and counterchecks islihli h cl lealini, 
up to tbe Railway Branch oi the 1 ut lie \\orl s 
Deurtment of the Goveminenl ''f India A 
tniBc developed, the Indian Riilwavs out 
grew this dry nursing iiid when the ordinal 
eontcacts expired and the interests ut ( overn 
mentandtheCompanlessyiielirnniscd it lee ime 
not only v exatious but uniie e essary Ae eor linglv 
in 1001 OSS Mr ihomas Robertson wi" deputed 
by the Secretary of State to exiroint the whol 
nnesUem of the organisation met workin„ of the 
udlan Railways and he ree immctided that 
tbe existing system should be re pi ire d 
by a Railway Board, ronsisiing of i Chairman 
and two members vritli i See.rctirv 1hi 
Board was formallv eon'^titiiti 1 m Mmli 100 
The Board is outside but sulHirelin ite to the 
Government of ludii m whiebit is rrprrsented 
by the Department of Cummerec ini In 
dustiy It prepare s the i iilway pr igramme of 
expeudtture and consldeis the gn iter questions 
flfpoileyand economy affecting all the lines 
Its adnunlstratlve duties include the constiuc 
Uoo of new hnes by State agency the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve 
meat of railway management witli re g ird 
both to economy and pubhe convenience, tlie 
ORongements tor through trafflu, the settle 
Inent of disputes between lines, the contiol 
and promotion of tbe staff on State lines and 
Uie general supervision over the working and 
eKpenllture of the Company’s hnes iwo minor 
dMuges have taken place since the cons Itu 
ttflD of the Railway Board Bi looff, to 
meet ttw eomplatnt that the Boa^ was 
nUeeted to excessive control by the De 
panment of Oommercr and Industry, the powers 
of tbe Chairman were increased and be was 
given the status of a Becretaiy to Government 
With the right of Independent aooess to tbe 
Vnuoy: he usually sits in tbe Impolai liegis 
lallve oounell as the npresentstlve of the 
intenst. In lOlg Is eonseunenee of eon* 
IWBts ef Gie eaeeorive hitennenee of the 


Bosid with the Oonmeules, an infenmal niritrw 
was undertaken by Lord Incbcape to reeaneile 
diflerenees. The oonstltatlon of tbe Boezd Is 
now nndergolng farther inquirv, end ttw 
development generally favourea In tbe cstaldlsli* 
meat of a Railway Member of tbe Tkenqr's 
Rxeeutive Conncii. 

Manugoment. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in Lradem. They are 
represented iii India by an AgenV who hat 
under him a iiafflc Manager, a Chief Engl* 
neir, % locomotive Superintendent, a Stole* 
keeper a Pohee Supermtendent, (who is ap* 
pointed bv Government), and an Andltm* 
ihe State Railways are similarly o^anlaedi 

Cleanug House. 

Proposals have several times been made 
foi the establislimrnt of a Clearing House 
but the distaiiees are too great Xhe work 
which would ordinarily be done by the Clearing 
lluiise IS done by Uie Audit Office of each 
Uillwav 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate tbe adjostment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
wat in titutcd in 1876 Ihls Conference sroa 
const lidatcd into a pirmonent body In 1903 
und r the title of the Indian Railway (Sonfol* 
lucc As>.ociation It is under the direct eon* 
trol of th( railwavs it elects a President fioni 
amongst the mtmbers, and it has done mneb 
u eful work 

The Indian Gaugei. 

The standard gauge for In^a is ffve feet 
ix inclits When constrartion was staitod 
the broad gauge sihool was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to havt a broad gauge in 
order to nsi t tbe influence of cyclones. But 
in 187U, when tlu btite system was adi^sd 
It w IS clteided to find a more teonomlcal gaiUSt 
for tbe opin hues had co't £17,000 a mns. 
Vftcr muih lebberation, the menu gaoi^ ef 
i flit 3| InehcB was adopted, because at 
tb u timi the ide i of adqptmg the metrlo systsee 
fo*- India was in the air The origiiial intoatlest 
w is to make the metre gange UnM provisioDal ; 
tluv wer to be eonverted Into broad gaflie 
IS soon as the traffic jjustifled It, eoasequeo^ 
thev well luilt very light. But the tialie 
expanded with surpnsmg rapidity, and It was 
fiund eh xper to improve the oairymg powsi 
of Ihe metre gauge lines ttian to convm them 
to the bioad gauge So, except In the Indus 
\alliv where the strategic sltoatlan demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre gange Uase 
were Improved and they berome a permanent 
feature m the railway system Now tbero 
IS a great nctre gauge system north of the Gaam 
connietcd with tbe Raiputana Unes end Kathia¬ 
war Another System In Southern Indin 
embricing the Southern Maiatha and tbe Sootli 
Indii Systems Those are not yet eoaneeted, 
but the necessary link from Khendwa by way 
of tbe NIram'a fIydeiabad*Oodaverl Ballway, 
eannot be long delayed. AU the Buima Haas 
are on the metre gauge. Since tbe onsntnf 
of the Baisl line, lUastrating the eupauNy el 
the two feet six hiob gauge, there Ime Men 
developed a tendeney to oonatnet Isidoit «ai 
this tathei than on the metos peugti 
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STATISTICAL POSITION. 


Hits Administration Itcport of the Bailwa^s 
in India for the ycft 1910-17 dnalt with 
the second oomplot** year during the whole ot 
Which war conditioiiR have prevailed. Tiie 
xednood scale of rxiienditure both under Capital 
and Kevenuc Bciiewals which formed a feuliirt* 
of the prewouh iTar's programme was again 
reflected in the ilgnrc.s. Owing to tiie extra- 
mdlnaiy demand for railway materials in the 
^(ferciit theatres of u'nr and the con^eqnell( 
diver.iion of supplies on W'hich railway works 
in India are still laignly dependent, it is inevi¬ 
table that a great part of the new <!«ary rerie«vn|s 
and improyements on all line-, mnst continue 
to be deferred till normal conditions supervene. 
Vie llgnros of ^ua.s earnings on the otJicT hand 
again show an incn'ase mainly due to tlic heavy 
miiitaiy and coal traflic. 


Capital.—The Capital outlay inonxred by 
the Government in the purchase and oonstruo* 
tion of its railways, including the llabillly 
which remains to bo discharged by means m 
Annuity and Sinking Fluid payments, amounted 
at the end of 1916-17 to £.t66,647,001. 

The outlay incurred during 1016*17 was £ 
1,980,428 distributed as follows:— 

Bs. 

Open Line Works including 


sus pcii.se.1,13,60,416 

Bolling-stock .. .. .. 72,04,000 

Nev Lines. 1,11,33,000 

Total .. 2,07,06,415 

Equivoleut at Bs. 15=£ 1 to £1,080,428 


The follovdng dijq^ram show? graphically how these ilgiires compare with those of past years. 
The distribution ol the grant ol £ S'O million..- (its. 5'40 lakhs) which has been sanctioned for the 
financial year 1017*18 is also added for purtK)'<L> ul comiKui.soii:— 



During the year the actual capital expendi¬ 
ture fell short of the sanctioned grant lor the 
yuar by B.s. 153 lakhs. This lapse was due 
nialnly to the diflicnItieH attendant on the 
simply of railway materials from England. 

alie capital expenditure sanctioned for 1917-18 
Js £8 OmuUdps. ., This is an advance on the 1916- 
17 progcati^ Which amounted to £3 millions 
(mly,^Ht wa soveto lostciotloa of omenditore 


in the last two years has caused a large number 
of works to tie deferred which have become most 
nece'-sary and the urgency of whicA is inoteaafaig 
as time goes on. It has, therefore, become 
necessary to provide for a slightly more liberal 
programme than in 1916-17. Funds have not 
been allotted for the commencement ot any new 
line of railway, and the hoik of the^expeQtpgit 







Railway Trafft, 


sii3 


T5»e actual capital outlay on raHways which ' the year was as follows 
have been financed by private enterprise, such i ... 

aa Branch lines pronfoted by ComiMinSos, District ! ^mpanles llallways. 

Bo^ 11^08, Ifatiw Stalxj Lines, eta., ainonn- j Native State Lines .. .. 63,64,000 

ted at the end of 1016-17 to Bs, 66,80.79,000. i -—__ 

The capital expenditure on snch lines during 


Total 


2,47,44,000 


Results of Working. 

The foIIowinR table compares the flnanciil resiiltf- at linta d In tlie working of the Slate Jlailwaim 
daring the ypar 1916-17 with those of previous ji-ars (in the cate ol nion«-y the figures arc shown 
in thoosandsl— 


— 

1911-12, 

!i91 -13. 

1 

1 

:i9ij-]4. 

1 

1914-15. 

1015-16. 

6-17. 


C 

e 

c 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Capital at charge at end of each year 


.‘510 10:', 

.3.M .30-2 

.361,560 

364,858 

865,483 

Bevuntte. 

11 -. 

i;--. 

11 -. 

Its. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Gross traffic receipts—State Eailwiiys. 


0:1 !l.-, 

.111.31.02 


.>>7,26.43 

62.94,69 

/IsdiMcf—-Working Expenses .. 

2.->.80,4H 

2 S.02.;ll 

20.3.",.01 

29,.'i2.«7j 

20,53,00 

20,96,86 


21 17.11 

•47.00.01 

20 .00,01 

21 02.91 

27,73.43 

32,97,83 

Net Beceiets. 

£ 


t 

i 

£ 

£ 

Equivalent In sterling Bs. 15 - £ 1 .. 
I'crccntage of return on ca)M?nI at 

lo.iilo 

IS.004 

17,073 

16,419 

18,489 

21,986 

charge . 

4-93 

5-20 

!>' 12 

4-54 

5-06 

6'02 


The not working prollt. from Stall- tta’lv.-ay-i. J thi- S. cr. iary ofSIali- for Tiul’acorlain Annuity 
after meeting InliOTost and otln r mi*-e, i .uid • Sinking Fund p'lymi ills which really go 

charge-s, amonnted in the yrar lOlu-l? to i to tli- discharge of debt ere Ipcludcd In the 
£7,482,314. It would bnve bfr-n moro. In.d M- ■ linihvay HcM-nne Aeconiit. 
not Wn tliat in accordance with in-tincluin- ot i 

Revenue and Expenditure. 

The revenue erpenditnre and gro-sri-ei ijii. ol the lirii» wnilrd by th'- State and Companies 
for the paat eleven years are eompaivd in the toUowing diagrtim ;— 
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2X4 Railway Mileage. 

Tbe vorUng e'cpenspB during the Vior 191617 croriB It was duo to the InoreMing dURoillty 
amooiLted to w 29 97 crons or onlrM lakhs ot obtunlng railvav material from Lng^aiidlii 
non than the actual «ortatige\pciibeftiofl916>l 6 const iiuinct ot ahidi leiialrB aadreiuwalB of 
Sbisnsalt is n markable set mg that tht pinnaii<nt way and t(Mfing<Btook have keen 

Of tbe year exoecdid those of I916>16 hy over &1 ristruUil. 

Passenger Earnings. 

Tbe nuiubirs oi pasbcngcr^ cimcd and tin corningb tluiifioni on all Indian railways Sie 
oompored helow — 



The Increase in the pas me r tnfiic dunn^ i hovt s r w i iDlmduitd tow aids the end of the 
the yiar as comiMrcd with thit of I >1 lo w i m ir md could not hn hid much cffcot The 
chiefly dm tothc lir^ r muvilomt ot tiooi I iniii is c>j it ol th inhw.tin<iit wras not to 
and opening of new inns iii i t iiniiik liit to discottragc trawclilng 

The increase in c irnings w i il n to some i it w i n c san to r cdiiti tram bcrvices in 
estunt dne to the inhaiiKmint ot iir s whiUi erd r to urn im n itc iinl lor njairs, etc 


Goods Traffic —'<imil ir comi an on ot tla tr nn oi iiid i trmngs from, goods traffic 
IS afforded bs nc follow mg disgnin — 
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Die liattor results of the year are attrflmtable 
the larger moTexncat of military stores, 
lining of new lines and to the heavier boohings 
< Oi coal and wheat. • 

The deoreaso In the average rate earned per 
Itba per mile Is dne to the longer average lead 
ever which traffic was conveyed, and to the fact 
that CQaJ, which formed the bulk of this long 
lead traffleis charged at a very low>avcragc rate. 

Die gross comings of railways other Uian 
State Imes, such as District Sooids’ lines. 


Native State lines, ete., during 1016-17 amqqnt- 
ed to Bs. 783‘87 laldiB, as compared wtfli 
Bs. 729- 85 lakhs in 1016-16, being an increase 
of Bs. 63,62 lakhs, and as the working expenses 
were more only by Bs. 10* 61 lakhs than the pre¬ 
vious year,the netcamlngH ro^e from Bs. SOO.ffi 
lakhs to Bs. 40.3*23 lakhs in 1016-17, or an 
incn’asc of Bs. 33* 01 lakhs. These net eamfaigs 
yli'ldi'd a return on the Capitol outlay (Ba, 
G,30.'i* ut lakhs) on op<'n lines, that is on mileage 
earning t^venaa of 6*30 per cent, as amtlnst 
G'08 j^r cent, in 1015-16. 


Mlleade. —During the year 1016-17, 467*08 milrn of milw.iy were opened to traffic, bringing 
the total mileage, op(‘n (after allowing for minor eorn-cti ns due to rualigninents, etc.) up to 86,286 
miles. The additional mileuge was made up us follows — 


State lines worked by the State .. 

State lln(>B work<‘d by (Jomiiaiiirs .. .. 

Branohline ComiMniies'railway under (riuwiintee 
terms, M'orked by thi> Jlraiirli line Cotn- 
panles « . 

Branch linn Coinpanii-a’ rnilway uiub r reitale 
terms, worked by tlie Jlninelk line ('0111- 
panies ,. ,, .. .. .. 

B^ch Ine Companies' ruhvnys under relmte 
terms,worked by the man line. 

Branch line Companies'railways under gu.'iran- 
ttie and rebate-terms 

Companies*Hues KUbsidin-d by the (ioviTiimi-ni 
of India .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Native State lines worked by Native States .. 

Native, State Hues worked by the main line .. 

Comjwuies'Iiues goarantca-d by Nutivit !St.''t( *t . 

Tot.^i, 


.V-G" 


2'-G*’ 

o'-O" 

Total. 

gaugo. 

gauge. 

giUige. 

gauge 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

8 *88 

, * 

40*48 

• • 

55*86 

4.'.-20 

3-20 

• • 

51*10 

99*50 

a • 

• a 

42*69 

• • 

42*60 

• e 

• • 

T-iiS 

• • 

7*68 

Cl*0 

• a 

• a 

• a 

Si* 68 

• • 

31 *2.-1 

• ■ 

a • 

31*25 

11* 7G 



• • 

14*76 

• • 

li'riG 

38*52 

a a 

60*21 

2.’»*90 

102*49 

.. 

a 9 

128*39 

* • 

•• 

G*:>o 

« e 

6*50 

12G-48 

ll»*(53 

m*77 

!*1*10 

407*98 


Ten years* ProSress. —The i>r(^i'<'ssmadi during the pa*.! of ti-n yrarsis sumnuuisidla the 
following table— . 


• 

1 

1 

• 



.Afll.KW 

SK Orl'-N 

AT j'lii: 

ESn OF 




Gauge. 

S 

1007. 

1908 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912 

1913- 

14. 

1914- 

15. 

1015- 

16. 

me- 

17 

y-er 

15,821 

15,9r.l 

16,300 

16.701 


17,189 

17641 

17.827 

18,060 

184S2 


12,613 

12,803 

13,323 

13,530 

13,759 

14.165 

14,389 

14,552 

14.671 

14,806 


1,234 

1,394 

1,443 

1,436 

1,632 

1,692 

2,174 


• 2.639 

2,683 

1 , 

342 

368 

415 

432 

432 

438 

452 

604 

663 

615 

fota .. 


80 670 

31,190 

32,099 

32,839 

83,484 

84,666 

86,286 

35,888 

36.286 

1 









Zj6 Railway Mileage, 

The mllc^e of ncv constniction sanctionrd dtirinR the year ■m.f. 222*45 miles of ivblch 11;5 
miles were to bo financed by GoveriiTuent and bad to be. undertaken for purely military pttti)03es« 
Xbo Tomoliilng mileage wah u1mu!^t all under the heading of Native Ftatc lines. 

< 

Constructioii Programme —^'fhe total mllengo under construction or sanctioned for 
oonstniction, at the dose of the year wa-4:— 



r.'-C," 

g.ingi>. 


2’-6* 
gauge. 

2’-0* 

gauge. 

Total. 


^hl. -. 

Mill's, 

Miles. 

Miles. 

MUes. 

State lines worked by the State 

State lines worked by ComiKinios .. 

n:iM»o 

J i 1 M! 1 

30' 

8-43 

• • 

« • 

115*00 

422*68 

Branch line Companies’ r:iilw.iys under gu.ir.nn- 
too terms, worked by the Branch line Coin- 
pauies. 

« • 

a » 

120-33 

• • 

120*33 

Branch line Companies’railwaj s under guaran¬ 
tee terms, worked by the iiiiiiu line .. .. 

• • 

T.l-11 

8-30 

• • 

82*41 

Branch line Conipaiiies* railwa.w undir rebiile 
terms, worked by the muin line 

Branch line Coinxiiiuies* railwa,\,-. under guaran¬ 
tee and roliate terms .. '. 

■ • 

• a 

liP- 4.P 

IPl-OO 

• • 

• • 

• • 

224*36 

09*48 

Comfianies’lines snb...iclized by the Govermiu nt 

of India. 

Unassisted Ckimpanieb’lines . 

• • 

r. 31 

• • 

ip-r.ft 

27-20 

• • 

• • 

24*81 

27*20 

District Board lines 

Native State lines worked by Native Stab s .. 


III - up 
^.Sl - .Jl 

2:V7:> 

li’72 

95*55 

519-83 

Native Stati‘ lines worked by the tnain line .. 
Oompanlus’lines guarantee'! by Native States . 


2o:..i + 

171-sI 

3-:ii) 

a • 

• • 

376*95 

3*60 

Tot.vi, 

.'i^b- 77 

PliJ li’4 

.■)7J- 8S 

14-72 

2,082*05 


An examination of the statement of new 
mileage opened shows th.it only oiic-third ol 
this was on lines lin.mced by Government, and 
it may be mentioned tliat work on these lengtiis 
oonstauoted out of Govciinn'ot funds li;id Lieen 
Itt progress before the commenvement ol ttie, 
-war. Ah to the table showing the total mileage 
under oonstmctlnu or sanctioned it should be 
vni^ained'tbat on most of tite new* linos cnmiiri- 
Md in this statement work is oillier held entirely 
' In abeyance or can only tie proeet'ded with very 
aiowly as llnancial consideiiiLlons iutd the 
ItaW^tions in the supply of es.seiitial materials 
M^it; in fact the princiiial activity (and that 
18 very limited) Is nndor lines financed by ISruiich 
Lina Companies and Nati\e States. Tlic fol¬ 
lowing paragraphs show the position on some 
of the more important projc(d..s. 

Bruch Line Companies.—The Branch Line 
Terml^nderwejit no cliange during the year. 
They provide for the grant by tlic Government 
of India of financial assistance to private com¬ 
panies furnishing capita J for the con^trui tioji 
of feeder lines to existing milways in cither of 
tile following terms 

, 1. A firm guarantee by Government of a 
Hjhim of Si per cent, on the paid up share capltftl 
Wtlfo ]lmp<’b Line Company. 


S. A rebate paid by the parent line from 
it' net earning' from traffic brought to It by 
' tile brandi, siiffidcnt to make up a dividend 
of per Vi lit on the paid up share capital; 
th<* li.ibility of the main line being, however, 
limited to tiic total ol its net earnings from 
such trafiic. 

Tlip option is allowed to Companies. Under 
I'erlain eireuni'taiiees, of raising a portion of 
tlicir raptui niicJcr guarantee' terms and the 
reiiiaiiidcr under rebate terms. Advantage was 
' recently taken of this option by the Mymen- 
, Singh- llliaira b Bazaar Kailway Company, floated 
' Willi an authorized capital of Its. 86 laldlS of 
. whieh Ji.s. 2:1 lakiiM were raised under rebate 
terms and the balance under a guarantee. 

In the province of Assam, on account of the 
I relatively less developed slate of the country 
I and tJie diffieiilty experienced In obtalnhig 
I capital for private railway enterprises under 
the ordi:iary terms, it has been provided that 
, Uic Local Administration may In approved 
cases supplement the Imperial guarantee of 
per Cent, described above by the grant ftam 
provincial funds of an additional guanaiitea 
for a specifled term of years of l per oeiit«iNl 
the paid up capital (4 the Cpmppny 
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Tbe ta1>le Iwlow aho\r8 the 'pro]ec<'B Hanctloned 
tot ooBBtraetlon under the Bnndi Line Terms 
during the jroar under review. The (iUI in their 
number as ooxupnted witli previous years, is 
entirely due to cau^s direcUy connetJh'd with 
the War. Conditions in the money niiirket had 
become unfavourable for the raising of capitiii 
on reasonable terms, while increases in the cost 
of manufactured materials, suck as rails and 
rolUng-stook, led to large increases in estimates 
tor oonstmeton. For these ti'asous.Uu'Gov- 
OBuneut of India found it necessary towards 


the end of July 1910, to prohibit altogether the 
nUsing of oupital for Branch Line Ejects, 
except trader the most special cirentostanoes. 
It was recognised, however, tiiat this prohlbl* 
tlon would have to be lelaxcd in the case of 
railways already under construction and of 
new projects, considered to bo of snflicient 
urgency lor commercial or other rca ons to be 
uud'-rtaken in spite of the unfavourable fdr> 
cumstat ces raeutioned. The railways shown 
in tilt! tulile tlu'reforc fall under one or other 
ol these two classes. 


Name of railway. 

Gauge. 

Length. 

C'aiiital 

.-uli-crjiifd. 

1 I'inaiit iiil 
a-.si-tauci'. 

i 

Working 

Agency. 

PltOMOmBS. 



1 

1 il-. 

(ill lakli-i.) 


1 

1 

Arakan Light 

2' C' 

J8-i>0 

22-00 

Guarantee. 

1 

Arakan Light | 
UiillwayCom-i 
paiiy. 

Messrs. Alartin 
and Company. 

Fanposh-Balpuia .. 

f 

fi' 6' 

14-30 

1500 

iti'bate ..' 

Bi-ngal-Xagpur 

Baiiway'. 

Bisra lime Stone 

1 ComiJany. 

l^ta-Kurigram 
' couver.sion. 

3' 3- " 

ll-8.'i 

700 

J'l hale . • 

1 

I..I-I1.I rii Ittiignl Messrs. Aptc, 

itaiiwuy, I Jo.-hi and Gom- 

I puny. 


WitJi a view to tlie Tesunipf ion, on tlie relurn 
of normal corditious, of a lull ivogiitninie o! 
xalltray construction, the Ihtilway Iktaid decid¬ 
ed to proceed with negotiations with Branch 
Line promoters in councetion with projects 
which were olraady under con'^ideriition. up io 
^e stage short of actual Hot at ton oi the new 
companies. In .accordance with thi'- 
oonccssions have been granted fur the cou- 
stniotion, under tt'c Branch J.ine Temi.-i lii-.'-o- 
lution, of the TrictiinopoIj--ruduKkottiii Batlway, 
82 miles, tliu Shalidura-h'arowal evtiD'lon. 
48 miles, of the Sialkot-Narowal Jbulway, and 
the Kurigrajn-Chllmari cxtcn.ioii, it miles, 
of the Teesta-Kiirigram llaihrav. A ciinc<-.-.>ii(,u 
has also recently been ollen'd to a Jk'jnhay 
promoter for the construction ot the I’liaiJiund* 
Aailway, 13 miles, and negotiation- are 
OMKOgress in conueotiou witli n uuiuIiit of 
mNnaos in all ports ol India, covering an aggre- 
gite mileage of 3,747 and involving a total 
Ctldtol expenditrare of close ujion 15 millions 
stoding. 

District Board enterprise in tbe Madras 
Fiesldeucy has also Imjcii atfected by the ditlicultr ' 
In obtaining materials and tlic rustric^i(>us oil 
the lalslug ot capital referred to above. An 
arrangement hud been come to, under whicli 
District Boards were permitted to borrow from 
tbe Presidency Bank; and not only was it 
found necessary to cancel this arrangement hut 
owing to the prohibitive prices of railway 
matmialsi those Boards, which had funds in 
-Jiand as a result of their cess accumulations 
trere unaUe to embark on n<nr railway enter- 
jvlses. Ab a msult of these conditions, coaces* 


Sion for the coii-tructMon of only one District 
Boa id railway, the Bcpali-Viseswaram exten¬ 
sion of the Teua!i-J{c|>:ili Biiilway, uas granted 
(luring the year; but. the Guntur District Board, 
decided to dejer it- con-tructicin until the cost 
ot m.ireiial.- lolt to a noimal level. For the 
ivii.on- it was decided to postpone the 
(’(•u-triietion ot tlie Alaunmadura-Sivagai^, 
M.i\;njiTaJii-T;au(jucbar and Tmncvelly TiiU- 
diendur Itailu jvs, sanctioned during 1915-16. 

The Aladra- rrcsidency still stands alone In 
thi- t iiii ol lociii rule rprise, no other province 
liiiMug -o i.ir enacted legislation for the levy of 
a raiway cc-s. 'J'l.c bill to empower District 
iUiard.- to levy a railway cess which was stated 
ill tlie. la-t iciHirt to have been introduced in the 
Legi-iatiic C'oiiiiei! of the Punjab was with¬ 
drawn in Se])tcmbcr 1916 owing to lack ol 
-U])]<oil. Thu dcsirat>i)jty of introducing l^s- 
latiou in Ihiii bcliall has, however, been lecog- 
ni.-ed c .sewbere, and it may be expected that 
when tlic war is over, other provinces xaAj find 
it i)(i.?siblc to follow the lead given by Haebas. 

The progress of new construction in Native 
States continues to suffer from tho restrictions 
arising out of lack of fund>« caused by the laige 
cuutriliiit on-, direct and indirect, which the 
Native btiites havo made to the Imjieriai re- 
sourtK'sfur the conduct of the war. An extension 
I of tho Jaiimr-Bcengus-Bikar lUu way bom 
Sikar to .Ihunjnu and the Bhoyani Boad-Bech- 
raji Bailway in the Jaipur end Baroda St^s 
aggreg.ting 61-15 miicb of new constiuotion 
on the metre-gauge were, however, sanctioned. 
The following table gives a compiote dst «t 
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xallwayi which were under oonstnction In 
HeAtve BteM dw^ the year:— 

Baboda STAm 

Length 
in mlleB. 

1. Bo4ell*Ghhot8 trdalpnr (2'6* gauge) . 22*65 

2. Bboyanl Boad-Becluaji (metre gauge) 21 * 30 

S. liuor iRoad-Jatnbuaar (2' 6* gauge) .. 6‘ 07 

4. 'Hotlpaia'Tankluila (2'G'gauge) .. 26’20 

5. '-Okbwanda (metre gauge) .. .. 37’02 

6 . Samlaya-lSmha (2' 6" gauge) .. .. 33*34 

7. Unat'&alamba (2' 6* gauge) .. .. 8*66 

Bhavitaoar. 

Bavar Eundla-lUbbnva witli hnmeb to 
]^rt Albert Victor (metre gauge) .. 64*30 
OUTCH 

Anjax-Boohan (2' 6' gauge) .. ..23*75 

Btoerabad. 

Wanaparti ltoad-l}H(lwal(>nctrr gauge) . 13*45 
JAIPVR. 

1. BoengnS'Sikarf metre gauge) .. ..30*97 

2. aUEOr-JhnnJnut metre gauge) .. ..30*85 

JlTBAGAD. 

Vemval'tTna (metre gauge) .. .. 56*01 

Mysokb. 

. Lakvaiti'Narasimbarajapura (2' 0' 

gauge).14*72 

• yaore^Arsikere (metre gauge) .. 102 * 25 

Bajpipla Stati:. 

Naadod-Nandod Town (2* 0* gaugj*) .. 1* 74 

TUAVABOOllK. 

Qniloa'Trlvandrum (metre gauge) .. 87*91 

Amongat the Native Staten wliicli now own 
property in the ehape of niilways are:— 

Baroda, Hyderabad, Bluivnngar, Gonibtl. 
Porbandar, Jodhpur, Bhoiial; Patiala, Morvi,' 
Juna^adj Kashmir, Kolhapur, Kajkut, Jctjxir, ' 
Mysore, CiooGh Beliar, Gwalior, Mowar, Kotah, 
Navanagar, Bajpipla, Bikaner, Blirnngadrii, : 
Bsilakimedi, Cambay, Mulrr Kotla, Jind, . 
Ooflbln, Travanoorc, (mtch, Jaipur, Mourbbanj, ' 
Banmi, Dholpur, and Bahawalpur. Thu order in 
Whlmi these names are given representn approxi¬ 
mately the sequence in which the dilTercut States 
' Brat began to interest themselves in ^chemL‘s 
' -td mllway extension. 

. L ''She total mileage of railways In Natives States . 
- i^ti^to traffic at the dose of the year M'as 4,826 
'janM dlstribnted between the various gauges . 
IM under:— 

, Miles. 

' , fi'e* gauge. 060*23 . 

' 17 8|? gauge. 3,059*06 , 

^Sr<«a^. 519*23' 


gau^ 


287*00 ! 


Accldontg.—The total number of idnolia 
of all dasses killed by oauses beyond their 
control was 70 against 88, In 1916*t0, tte 
Increase being portly due to the large numlwr 
of per ons killoq in the a^dimt at Ealanottr 
station on the Noith-Wesceiii BallWny refetied 
to below and to minor aeddents; the number 
injured amounted to 424 against 287 In the 
previous year, the increase being ohlefly «ttil< 
hntablo to a larger number of persons being 
Injured in minor aeddents. Out of a totd ot 
480 millions of passengers travelling 244 were 
killed and 1,090 injur^, while of the former 
only 15 were killed through oansea beyond thdr 
own control. 

Employes.~Thc total number of servants in 
railway employ at the close of the year was 
636,488 of w'hich number 9,007 were Ltttopeans, 
10,425Anglo-Indians and 610,166 Indians. Of the 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians 16,811 wste 
enrolled as Volnntoers. At the close of 1916-17 
there were 11,:184 children and 10,418 awren* 
tiecs and workmen attending ^ BaOway 
Schools. 

War and Bailways.—In addition to the 
very heavy traffic out of war conditions the 
Indian Hallways had to meet several other 
military requirements. A considerable number 
of officers and men volunteered for military 
duty. Tills threw a very heavy burden .on the 
remaining membtirs of the staff, and the traffic 
was handled only by the zeal and devotion of 
these officifrs. The dcvelojiment of opmtions 
in Moxopotiimia, Kist Africa and F^estine 
madfi hc.'ivy drafts on the Indian railways, 
which were met by the despatch of material of 
all klods. With the increasing output gI the 
munition works In the United Kingdom the 
dcmniid oil India for shells ceased, and this 
brnneli of the vrork Was closed In December 
1916. But the demand for hospital trains, 
rail motors, aud other equipment was incessant. 
The diversion of coal from ttie sea to the rail 
mute, owing to the shortage of tonnage, added 
cuortnouhly to Mic volume of traffic; and It was 
met only by the most strenuous activity. Ihea 
the difficulty of obtaining railway matorial 
from home comiielled the Indian lines to econo¬ 
mise their rolling stock. A largo number of 
Iiasscnger trains was discontinued; ail conces¬ 
sions were cancelled ; and fares were raised. A 
small surcharge was also levied on goods. An 
important development was the ffaal trials la 
the use of oil tiiel, in order to economise the 
coal supply; these were successful and Oil 
luel is now largely used in the Karachi seotkn 
of the Nortli-Wcstcm rnilway, and It la InteiAded 
to exteud its use elsewhere in zones which can 
be served by sea from the wells of the ABtfO* ' 
Persian Oil Company on tho Korun. 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


.The Assam-Bengsl Batlway, which is con- 
''fjBtae^ on the metre gapge. starts from Cbitta- 
Iteng and runs through Sorma Valley across the 
Mpitb Oadiar HUls mto Assam. It is worked 
Jnder a limited guarantee by a company whose 
^’'Oontract is tenoomable In 1921. The main line 
■?1iasan open mileage of 654*37. The total capital 
ANitlay is Bs. 1,666 lakhs, gross earnings 67 
^ liiauineteaiiitegs, 14 lakhs and the percentage 


of net earnings on the capital ontlay 0*86. 
The loss to the State tor 1916*17 «H 
Bs. 86,69.988 l 

Bengal and North-Wastani. 

The Bengal and North-WeAeRi Ballway 
constraoted on the metre gangs eyetem'^ .by #' 
oompany without any Oovemment MshtmeOf 
other than free land and was <^ed to tgrtte- 
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Is tSiW. Tbs ijvtem «u began la 1874 m 
lb» Sliiiat State BaflwaT. In 1890 this line 
naa,. kneed by Government to tiie Bengal 
«ad .IFoxtb-Weeteni BaSmiy. Since then ea- 
leniivft addltkme have been made In both 
■eoUene. It is connected with the Bajputnna 
mefere >gaiige ayetem at Cawnpore and with 
Xaneta Bengal State BalTway at Eliati* 
bar and the Oodb and Bohllkfaimd Bailway 
at Benaree. The open mileage le 2,053*78. 
traa ti^ capital outlay amounia to Be. 9*88 
gmee eamlngs 118 lotcfae, net eantinge 
Ba. 00 lakbe and Intereet divided between 
the- Obveniiaent and Company Be. 60 
laUli; percentage of total net Income on 
capital oulJay 7*36. Tlitmt railway : Total 
owtol outlay B«. 878 lakbe, grose eamlnga 
Ba. 98 lakhe, net eamings Be. 56 lakbe, 

P is to the State Ba. 24 lakbe, and percentage 
91. 

Bengal’Nagpnr. 

Tbe Bengal'Nagpur Bailway wae commenced 
aa a metre gauge from Nagpur to Cliiiatle- 
gaih In the Centxal Frovlucee in 1887. A 
company wae formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted It to tlie broad 
niXe and extended It to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Xatiri. In 1901 a part of the Eaec Coast State 
Balway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam woe 
tanefoiTed to It and In the same year 
fin***»" wae given for an extension to the 
coal ILeldB and for a connection with the Branch 
or the East Indian Bailway at Bariliarpor. 
Opm mileage 2,796*18; under construction 
or luetloned 827*64; total 3,122*82. The 
total eapltal ontlay Is Bs. 4,060 lakhs, gross 
eendwgs Be. 612 lakhs, net earnings 265 
bkbe, percentage of net eaminge on capital 
ontlay u 0*49. The gain to the State is 08 laklis. 
Bombay Baroda. 

Hm Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
BaSway Is one of the original guaranteed 
lattwaya It was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabod, but was subsequently 
exteoded to Bombay. Tbo original contract 
WEB tenninable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1006; and then renewed under 
revised canditions. In 1885 the Kajputana 
lialwa metre gauge system of Stale railways 
was leased to the Con^ny and has since been 
locoipotated In ft On the opening of the 
RegiU-Mttttta, giving broad gauge conncc- 
tloa through Eastern Bajputana with Dellul 
the working was aittastea to this Company. 
Qn the acquisition of the Comiiany In April 
'-the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,681. 
gtausUcal working of the broad gauge 
a mlleece of 097'12, the capital outlay 
lakhs, gross earnings 896 lakhs, not 
233 lakbB, percentage of net eamlngs 
capital outlay 9‘28; gain to tlio 
108 liikha 

metre gauge eyetem of the Company 
a mileage of 1,821*61 ; total capital 
sr I|718 laihe. groes eamings 342 lAhs, 
'CanmigB, leo lakhs; percentage of net 
jfeggs <m the oapnol outlay 11*12; gain to 
rotate 186 lakhs. 

Banna Hallways. 

'IHiiaa Bidlway Is an Isolated line,and 
various ronxes have been eurveyed 
UfeUi pcogpeot ol tte being oonneoted 


with the Bailway system 
of the dlfilenlt and matseiy populated oonatiy 
which Intervenes. If was commenced as a 
State Bailway and transfetTed In 1806 to a 
Company under a gnarantee. The mileage 
Is 1,608*46, total capiw outlay Bs. 1,701 lakhs, 

K canungs 223 lakhs, net eaminge 108 
; percentage of net eamtngi on the capk 
tal outlay 6*03, gain to the State31*84 iakha. 
Burma extensions have a total mfleive of 
200 * 86 . 


Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Bailway wae pro* 
moted under the original fmm of guoiantM 
and was oonstmeted on the broad gauge. 
first portion of the line running to Calcatta 
over the Ganges was opened In 1862. ‘In 1874 
sanction granted for the conBtmction en 
the metre gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Bailway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two porthuie 
ol the lino were amalgamated In 1884 into one 
State Hallway. The open ndleage Is 1,770*18, 
capital total outlay 8,620 lakhs, gross cam* 
iiigs 369 lakhs, not eamings 168 lakhs, per* 
centage of net earnings on capital ontlay 4*68 
Gain to the State Bs. S3 jakha. 

The East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway Is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construetkm os experi* 
mentai lines under the old forin of guanntce. 
The first section from Hoyrtab to Fandua WM 
opened tu 1854 and at the time of the Mnifay 
ran as for as Haniganj. It gives the onlv 
direct access tu the port of Calcutta from Nottli* 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected witn It. In 
1880 the Government pumhased the lini^ 
paying the shareholders by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work undw 
a contract whicli is terminable in 1010. The 
open mileage Is 2,806*75 under oonstruetion 
or sanction 5*66, total 2,812*30. Total capital 
outlay (on 2,495 miles) Ba. 7,211 lakhs, grasa 
earnings 1,108 lakh», not eamlngs Be. 710 lakhs; 
percentage of net eamings on capttal outlay 
0*85; gam to the State 303 lakt^ 

Great Indian Peninsnla. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Ballway Is the 
earlutst line undertaken In India. It was pro* 
moted by a Company under a guoxutee ol 
3 per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
to Tbaiia was open for traffic In 185& 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Baichur, where it connects vrltb the 
i^ladras HaUway, and to Jnbbulpore where tt 
meets the East Indian BaUway. Tbe featoxe 
of the line is the passage of tbe Western Glmte; 
tliese sectione being I3f miles on the Bhoce 
Glut and Oi miles on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1000, the eontmefe 
with the Govemmmt terminate and under 
an armngement with the Indlao Midland B^U* 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. The open mUeege U 
8,263*66, ondffioonBtraeticni or saacUon 162*8% 
total 8,428*70. The total oapital outlay 4ai 
the Comnany*B own system of 2,561*71 mte 
la 6,677 lakbe, sxou eamlngs 074 |akB^ net 
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esnilzigB 480 lakhs; peroratage of net carolngs 
on cartel outlay 6*81; gain to the State 81 

lalriia- 

Madras Railway. 

The Madias Railway was the third of the 
originai railways coiis>tructed as experimental 
lines under tlie old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
BaUway and in a south-westerly direct,ion to 
Oalicnt. On Uie expiry of the cuutract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South¬ 
ern Mahratta Jlailway Company, a system 
on tlie metre gauge built to mrrt, the famine 
conditions in the Southern Muliratto Country 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Muhrutta Itaiinuy 
Comiiony. The mileage is 3,li}0'0L. 'I'he 
capital outlay on the Company’s broad gangc 
system of 1047'61 miles is l,8S<i lakhs; gross 
earnings 208; not l-'iU ; porreutagi- 802; tni-tre- 
gange-mileagc 2,507'21; capital outlay 3,261 
lakte; gross earnings 464 Jaklis ; net 227 iakh.<<: 
percentage 6'98; gain to the State lO laklis ; 
apnnity payment 73 lakhs. 

The North-Western. 

The North-Western Stale Railway began 
its existence at the Siiid-Punjab-Delhi Rail¬ 
way, which was promoted by a (Company under 
the original form of giiamuten and rxU-nded to 
I)el]^ Multan and I,aliorc and from Karachi 
to Kotri. The iiiteival between Kotii and 
Multan was unbridged and tlic railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given lor the coniieetion ot 
this by the Indus Valley State itailways and at 
the same time the Punjab Non heni 8tate Jtail- 
way Lahore tow'ards i'esliawar was iiegiin. 
In 1686 the Sind-Puiijab-Deltii Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalsatnalcd with 
these two railways under tlic name of Die North- 
Western State Itailway. Lt is the longest railway 
In India under one admiiiininitioii. Tin- 
opened mileage is 6485*13, under const met ion 
or sanction 200*45, total 5694-58. 'Jlic statis- 
Ucal results of the working of tlic Stal e ow'iied 
40*67 miles are total outlay its. 8 737 lakhs, 
gtOBB earnings 083 lakhs, net earnings 510 lakhs, 
percentage of earnings on capital outlay 5'80; 
gala to the State 174 laklis 

Ottdh and Rohilkhand* 

Oudh and Bohilkhand Railway was another 
if the lines constructed under Uic original form 


of guazantee. It began from the north tMmk 
of the Ganges running throufidt BohUkhand an 
far as Saharanpur where it joins the Noth' 
Western State Railway. It was not nniB 
J887 that the bridge over the Ganges was oom- 
pletcd and connected wf^h the Bast Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre gauge systems to the North and those 
to the Soiitli of the Ganges, a third rail was 
laid between Bhuriwol and Cawupore. The 
Company's coiiiruct expired in 1889 when 
tlie Railway was purchased by the State and 
has Biiicc been worked as a State Railway. 
Tlie opened mileage is 1.638*91. The totiu 
capital outlay on the State system of 
l.tiOfi miles is 2,152 lakhs, gross earnings 
20 ! lakhs, net earnings 150 lakhs, percentage 
ot net earnings on capital outlay 6*99, 
to the State was 60 lalcbB. 

The South •Indian. 

Tlie South Indian Railway was one of 
file original guarantcc'd railways, it was 
begun by tiic Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad gauge line; but was eon* 
verted after the seventies to the metro gauge. 
'J'his line lias been extended and now serves 
tlic wliolc of tlie Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticoriu and I'cylun a ferry service was for* 
iiierly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon na Rameshwaram was opened at 
the Iicgiuiiirig of 1014. As the original contract 
ended in 1007, a new contract was entered up* 
ou witli I lie ComiKuiy on the ist of January 
1908. The open mileage is 1,787*86, under 
construction or sanctiou 165*46, total 1,958*32. 
Tin* statistical results of the working of the 
('ompany’s sy.stem of 1,455*17 miles gives a 
capital outlay. 1,878 laklis, gross earnings 828 
laJvlih, net caniiiigs I(i2 lakhs, percentage of 
lut earnings to capital outlay of 8*04; gab 
to the State 02 lakhs. 

The Native States. 

Tlie principal Native State Railways are: 
The Nisam’s, cuniitructed by a company under 
a guarantee fioni the Uydeiabad State;the 
K.atbiuwar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs In 
Kuililitwar; tlie Judhpur-Bikanei llAUway, eon> 
structcxl by the Jodhpur and Bikaner CnIeliB; 
the system of railways in the Punjab construct' 
ed by tlie Patiala, Jind, Maler Rotia, 
Kashuiir Cliiefs; and the railways in Mysuv* 
constructed liy the Mysore State. 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


possibiUty of connecting India and Gey. 
lou^ a railway across the bank of sand extend¬ 
ing the wiiolc way from Raineswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, since 
1895 various schemes having been suggested. 

The South Indian Railway having been ex¬ 
tended to Dhaniishkodi, the southemmosi- iiolat 
of Rameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov¬ 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
Island, two points distant from each other 
abont 21 miles across a narrow and shallow i 
the project has again been investigated i 


with the idea of connecting these twot **^0] 
statiuns by a railway constructed on a Ud 
ciribaiikment raised on the sand bank known ae 
‘' .Adam's Bridge *’, to supersede the ferry 
'tciimcr service which lias been cstablisbed 
b.'twecn these two noints. 

In 1913, a de,tailcd snrvey wag made by tbe. 
South Indiou Raliway Company, and a ptojeefe 
has now been prepared. This project eon- 
templates the construction of a canseway from 
Dlianushkodl Point on the Indian side to Tabd' 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a lengRt of 
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£0,05 milea «f whldi 7.10 will 1)c upon the dry 
land of the varlooB lands, uid 12.80 will he lii 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low hanks of sand pitched with coral and pre¬ 
sent no dlffloulty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on >a causeway which it is pro¬ 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pltdicd 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will drat be driven into tlio sand. 
These plies will then be braoi'd together longi¬ 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete tics, struts and 
ohalnB. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
eonorete will bo slipped into position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into tiie sand of the sea 
tx>ttom. Lastly, the space cnclosi-d by the 
slate will be filled in with sand. 

The top of the conen'te work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the i-aiU 
will bo laid at tliat level. The eiuking of the 
pUea and slabs will be done by means of watc'r 
lots. This causeway, it is expocti'd, will cause 
the stepended sand brought up by the (Uirrents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Bameswamm island and Mannar Island. 

If this nuithod of constrnctaon Is adopb^d, it 
Is estimated that the total cost of the causeway 
works at the two terminal points, viz :— 
Sfianushkodl and Talaitnannar will be ap¬ 
proximately 111 lakbs. 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
In 1914^ anil the t«‘mpoiary iiiterruptlou of 
oonununloaUoiw between India and Buiinu. 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con¬ 
nection between India and Buniia. (luvcm* 
ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr. Blohards, M. Inst. C.E., to te the enghteer- 
lu'Charge of the surveys to dcb'Tinine tlic l>est 
route for a railway from India to Burma. The 
coast route appears to be the favourt'd oiii*. Tl>i.^ 
would start from Chittagong, u-iiieh i.s tin* 
terminus and head-quarters of tlie Assani- 
Bengid Ballway and a seaport for the produce 
oi Assam. The route runs southwards tlirough 
the Chittagong district., a land of fertile riev 
fields Intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and IterOBses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about iCiO 
miles further It chiefly iiinu fjiroiigli the fertile 
lioe lands of Aiiakan and crosses all Uic big tidal 


rivers of the Aksrab delta. These Indude the 
Ealidan river which drains 4,700 rollea of 
country and even at a distance of about 80 
mUes from its mouth Is more than half a mile 
wide. About 200 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the legloii of mangrove 
swamps which fringe.the seacoost north and 
soutli of the harliour of Eaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like rite from 
tile teckbone. Iniiumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yuma liave to be crossed. Yoma Is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negraih northwards until it loses itself in a mass 
of tangled iilUs cast of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At its soutlu'rn end the height of the ridge is 
insiuniflcaiit but it has pi'aks as high as 4,000 
feet h ‘fore it re.aehes tlie altitude of Sandway 
and further north It rises much higher. It Is a 
formidable obstacle to railway commonloation 
betweer India and Burma This route Is 
• btiinatiJ to eo-^t about £',,000,000 and wonld 
have to lie supplemented Ly branch lines to 
Akyub wlirre tJien* is at pmsent a considerable 
ric<‘ trallie and l.lie cost of this would have to be 
addl'd to tile £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Ilukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
wliicli were surveyed by the late Mr. R. A. Way 
maiiv years ago. Tlie Manipur route is estl* 
luati'd to cost about £5,000,000 as It has to cross 
tbi-ee main ranges of tiills with summit levels 
of 2,050, »,000 and 8,000 feet lung. Altogctiier 
I ih.'n- would be aliont four miles of tunnelling 
. througli the tiireemain ridgi'sand through other 
' hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
' dnlaiing railway witli grades os steep as 1 in 60 
' and 11,000 fnet of aggn'gate rise and fall. The 
■ lltikoiig valley route seems to be the cheapest 
I one as it- is catiiuated to -ost £3,500,000. This 
: line is only al^iit 26-1 miles long and It presents 
j lower L'Ugineering diiliculties than either the 
' Coast or tile Manipur route. One hundred^ 
I and flftv inih'S of this route lie In open country 
! capable' of cultivation though at present it Is 
; only very thinly poinilated. Only one range of 
! Iiills has to be cio. scd .and ihit- can be negotiated 
! witii a summit tunnel of 5,000 feet long,at a 
In iglit of 2.500 feet. Th^re are less than fifty 
! inileh of very lie-\ y work and only about 4,500fli. 

I aggregate of rise and fall. 

; It is understood tiuit the construction of 
I tills line will eonstiiute one of the first changes 
! on the Railway Budget when normal condl^pna 
I are restored. 
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latest Bgozea pabllsbed In 1017. (a) Now called Ifoiappur-Hcsuc. 
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• WoTta'd by » Cobipany. ^ Amalsamated with Bomlay, Baroda and Central India Baiiwaj 

% T!ief.e arc the latest figures published in 1017. («) shown under Native State Hues against Kolai District Kalhray. 
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Irrigatton. 


In tho West Itrigatiou id u tiivr lusury, de* 
signed where it exists to increaa the prodae* 
tivtty of a soil sure of a certain crop under a 
oopioas and wcil distributed minfail. in groat 
para of the East, and especially in India, it is a 
' necessity to existence. For in India there are 
lai^ tracts, such as the deserts of Kind and the 
South-West Fuujab, whicli are practically raiii- 
-Ira; there are others, such as the L'eccau 
plateau, where coltivuilon is exceedingly pre¬ 
carious, owing to the irri^Jiularity of the raiuiall 
and the long intervals when the crops tiuiy he 
exposed to a blazing sun and a de^tleu1ing wind ; 
there arc some erops, like rice and sugar-cane, 
which, except in a few higldy favoured districts, 
can omy be matured by the aid of irrigation. 
'J%ere ate great areas where a single crop, which 
Is called the kharif, oi rain croii, can in noniuil 
years be raised by tiie iinassistL'd raiiituil, but 
where the second crop, the redti or cold weather 
crop, is largely dependent on irrigation, luas- 
moch as in luoia sixty-tlve per ecuT. oi tue popu¬ 
lation is still dependent upon ugricultur.- tor tiic 
means of livelihood, this brief summary indi¬ 
cates the enormous importance of irrigation to 
the oommuulty. 

Its Early History.—It is natural, in such 
conditions, that irrigatioii in India should Inive 
been promised from time immcuioriiil. In the 
history and Imagery oi tlie. East, Uicre is 
no figure more familiar than the well, with 
prinutlve means for raisiug the water, followed 
to-day much us they were in lliblc days. 
In the early records of the jieoples ui Ind'ia, 
dating back to many years before tlie 
Christian era, there are freiiuent rcfereiiecs to 
the practice of irrigatuiu. Wells iiavc been in 
use tom time immemorial; most of the in¬ 
numerable tanks in Southern Indiu l'.avi' been 
In use for many gcneration.s; tho {.laclico of 
drawing off the flood waters of Uic Indus and its 
tributaries by means of small iiiutidal uni canaLs 
. ima been fallowed from a very ti.arJy date,; and 
in the submontane djsfrir.ts of NortJieni India 
‘ are stiU to be found the remains of ancient iiri- 
gatlon clmmicls, which have been liui-ieil for 
centuries in the uudcrgrowtli of tlic lousts. 
.'\Sut in the direction of constructing large and 
.IMlmtiflc works fur tho utilisation of tlic surplus 
enters of the great river little was done before 
r - 'the advent of British rule, apd they are com- 
"''.'pamtively of recant date. 

The State Intervenes.—Irrig.»fion works 
, hi India may be divided into tlirco mam 
beads^woUs, tanks and canals. The greatest 
and the most Impressive arc the canals, and 
these may arrest attention first, because 
they constitute one of the most enduring monu¬ 
ments to British rule. They have in Britbh 
India been constructed by direct State agency. 
In the early days of modern irrigation, certain 
works In the Madras Presidency were carried 
out by a guaranteed company, and the Orissa 
oana! project was commenced through the same 
, agency. Both Coiuiianies fell into dilficulties, 
ipjmd the system into disfavour; during the 
vieeroyalty of Lord Lawrence It was decided 
that all izrifmtion works which promised a 
reasonable return on ttio capital expendltare 
diootd be construct<ed through dircxit agency 
V and should be coustracted by the State tom 
loan funds arprodottive pubUo wodu 


The BriUsh Inaeritaaee.—The Bkttlab 
Government in India mlwytted .a few major 
Irrigation wQrks. One of these woi the Giaudi 
Aui'cut—the local term for baixage^strotchlng 
across tlic width of the Cauvery lUver In 
Madras. In tho Punjab there were a lisw 
canals, chiefly inundation—that ii above the 
normal bod of the rfver and fed tom the flood 
current—constructed by the Muhammedan and 
Sikh rule.r.s, and owing to its proximity to Delhi, 
the waters ut tlic Jumna were brought to the 
ncighbourhooil of the city by the Mughals. It 
is doubtful if these works ever irri^ted any 
cnuciidenible areas or confcirod much benefit on 
the people, but tliey suggested the model on 
winch the Britisii engineers worked. In South¬ 
ern Iiidui, Sir Arthur Cotton constructed the 
upper Anicut across the Coleroon illver, so as tO 
secure i ho full level required for the utUlsatiou 
of the Gr.'iiiil .Vuicut across the Cauvery. He 
alao designed the works which, conatmeted and 
jinprovtHl at an outlay of three crores, irripite 
more than two miliiun acres in the Ghidaveti and 
Jvistua deltas. In Northern India Sir Ptobyii 
I'autley conatmeted the great Ganges Canal, 
whicli takes off from tlie river near Gardwar, 
and whicli in magnitude and boldness of design 
has not been surpassed by any irrigation work 
ill India or elsewhere. In tills way were laid 
th>‘ foundations of the irrigation system in 
India. The work was gradually pu^ed for¬ 
ward. In Northern India a great system of 
cjiiali w'as constructed, cliielly in tho Punjab 
and the United I'mvinccs. Some of these, Uke 
the grcxit ('heiiali Canal, ought to be classed 
amongst the woinlcis of the world. It Irrfgates 
iiearlv two million acivs, or about two-fifths of 
the cultivable ana in Egypt, with an ordinary 
discliai-ge of eleven thousand cubic feet pec 
second, or about six times tliat of the Thames at 
TeUdinglon. The Chonab and the Jhelom 
Cianals brought under irrigation great areas of 
tHiverniiicnt waste, and thereby allowed the 
.-..v-tem of State colonisation, whicii relieved the 
coiigcbtioii on the older villages of the Punjab; 
and e.stablistied colonies of over one million oi 
peii])Ie on wiiat had been the desolate abode of a 
biiiidful of nomads, lii the Bombay Deccan 
a tew protective works were constructed, like 
J.uke Fife and Lake Whiting, drawing their 
supplies from the Ghats and spilling them over 
tlm arid tracts of tiic Deccan. In Madras there 
wa.< completed tlie boldest ifud most imaginative 
ii I'lqatloii work In the world; by the device Of 
caii.btrii(;iing a reservoir at Periyar, on the outer 
slopes of tho gliats, and carrying the watei fay 
means of a tunnel through the Intervening hill, 
the Madras Govemmont turned the river bai^ 
on its watcniticd and poured its waters over; . 
ft-rtilu lands starved by want of moisture. But 
these Deccan works did not pay. The eulU- ' 
vators would not use tbe water in years of good 
rainfall, and there was not enough to so far in ^ 
seasons of drought; the inevitable result oflaadi" 
conditions was to concentrate attention iq>oa 
the remunerative works on the rlvors of tbs 
Punjab, and to leave protective lrcigatto|i . 
wilt tor want of funds. 

The Irrigation Commission.—In otdek \ 
to substltutp policy for spasmodic effotic tBi 
Irrigation Commission was appointed by 
Cnrzon’s Govomraent in llKIL It 



Irrigation Commission. 


dfltaUed Burvey of the conditions of tiie country, 
and produced tiie report which is the founda- 
(ka of Indian Irrigation policy to-day. 
-Zhe fleuics complied by the CommJssion Ulus- 
.tcftte the progress which had been made up to 
tiiat period. They showed that out of an area 
of 1 S 20 million acres annually under crop in the 
tarlgating provinces, of Biitisl) India, in round 
nnmbein 44 miUions acres, ot 19A per cunt, were 
ordinarily irrigated. Of the 1 -otnl area irrigated 
18| million acres or 42 per cunt, n'as watun-d by 
State works (canals and tanks), iind 251 million 
acres, or 68 per cent, from private works, ol 
which rather more than one half was from wells 
During the previous quarter of a century the 
area irrigated by Government works bud been 
increased by 8 million acres.,or by eighty per 
cent, and the Commission estimated that during 
the same period the area under private irrigation 
had Increased by at least three uullioii acresi 
or a total addition to the irrigated area in llrilish 
India of 11 million acres or 33 per cent. Includ¬ 
ing the Native States the area under irrigation 
annually within the llritish Bmpiri* was 
placed at 53 million aeri's (ifl nullion from 
canals, 16 million from wells, JO nuJIiun from 
tanks, and 8 niillion from oth<;r !>oiiic("<). 
The Commission reported that the held for the 
construction of new works of any magnil mlu on 
which the net revenue wotdd cxu 4 icci tlie inleiesf- 
Charges, was limited, being rrstricte'l to the 
Punjab, Bind and parts of khidras—tract-• for 
the most part not liable t.o faiaiut>. 'I'liey 
neommeudod that works of this class should be 
constructed as fast as possible, not only beuaii-.** 
they would be profitable investniunts, but uii-o 
because they would increase tliu food supply oi 
the country. Tlioii addressing thurasulvi-s to 
the question of famine protiH-tion, tliey worked 
out a very interesting equation. Taking the 
distotet of Sbolapur, in the Bombay lleecaii, 

t ertiaps the most faminc-suscuptible (li>trici 
I India, they calculated tli.at the cost of faiuiiie 
rdlef 1 q It was 5 lakhs oi rupet's a year. i''rom 
this deduction, and making allowance for the 
advantage of famine avoidance as compared will) 
fanitoe relief, they said that tlie i^tate was justi¬ 
fied to protecting the land in such a district at. a 
cost of 221 rupees per acm. For the giuieral 
protection of the Bombay Duccan they recom¬ 
mended canals fed from storage hikes in the 
Ghats, where the rainfall lias never been known 
to fall even In the driest years. For Madras they 
recommended the * investigatjon of the old 
Tnngabbadra project, and of a scheinu for 
stoiage work on the Kistiia. They proposed 
tfaatOoveiument should undertake the construc¬ 
tion of protective works for tlie rice-growing 
dkiferiots of the Central Provinces and the Ken 
fiutiui project in Bundelkhand. The Commis- 
Bfam further sketched out a rough programme of 
fieiT'major works to be constructed iu different 

r ts of India, which would cost not Lss than 
etotea of rupees and would result in an in- 
ctei^ of 6,500,00d acres to the irrigated area. 
TOM estimated that the construction of bheae 
UForrai would Impose a permanent yearly burden 
.tpf nearly 74 lakhs on the State, through tne 
exnbasiiof interest charges on capital cost over 


put at SI laklis per annum. The balance of 
43 lakhs would represent the not annual cost of 
fho works to the State, or the price to be paid 
for the protection from fumific which the woi^ 
would afford, and for all other indirect advan¬ 
tages which might be attributed to them. 
The principal ettcet of the Irrigation Commls* 
siun’s rcjiort was to substitute policy for spas¬ 
modic ulfurl, and the ptiigrcss since made has 
been iviuarUahlc. 

Irrigation Dues.—Tbi! charges for Irri- 
gidiot. whet'ici' taknn in the ' torm of (‘U- 
hiincud i.nii(l iiaonuu )ro»'o<'cu|ilci 8 ’.•maowncpi’ 
ratis. \:ir.v \ui‘y mucti, dcisaidiug on the kind 
ol ci'u)), the (jiiiiiitay (<i water required for 
it aii'l the timi! when it is requicod, Gtie quality 
of flit: oil, the intciLdty or constancy of the 
ilom.(nd. and tiir value of inlgntion in 
iiicriMsing ilii; outturn. In the immediate 
\iciii:ty of J’l.ciiia a rate of Bs. 50 an acre 
i'^ paid lor BUgurciinu. 'Tills is quite an 
cxccpuorial rate, it obtains over only a limited 
area, and is made practicable only because the 
cultiviitors, by liigii miinuruig, can raise a erqp 
valued ut iiciirly eight-hundred rupees an aero. 
On uliicr parts of tiic Mutha canal the rate 
vanes hom its. 40 to Its. 12, and on other 
canals in the Bombay Deccan from Rs. 25 to 
its. 10 per acre. In Madras the maximum rate 
for buganuuic is Rs. 10 , and in tlie Punjab it 
docs not exceed Rs. 8 - 8 . Tlio rate charged for 
rice varies in Madras from Rs. 3 to 2, and in 
Bengal ti«;u Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 1-8 per aero. In 
both I hose provinces irrigation is practically 
confined to iluc; in the runjab, where this crop 
ih not c\t(:ij.<-'ivi;ly grown, the rate varies from 
Ks. 7 to Us. 2-4 (ler iu:rc. Tlie ordinary rate in 
the Punjab for wheat, which ie the prinui^ 
crop, varies from Rs. 4-1 to Its. S-12,‘and for 
toddi-r crops fiom Rs. 3 to 2-8 par acre. The 
:i\i‘rjgc rate rralisud from major works for 
irrigaiiuii <»f all kinds is about Ui. 3-8 per aon^ 
tiic prnvincuJ averages bring Rs. 1-9 in Sind 
uiid Bengal; Rs. 3-4 in the Punjab; Rs. 4-8 la 
Madras, tiic Umted Provinces and the Bombay 
Deccan. The ciargcs fur irrigation may he 
taken as varying from 10 to 12 per coni, of the 
value of tiic croi), (Owccpt in Bengal and the 
Bombav Deccan, wlicrc the average is little 
more tlian six per cocU 

Canals and Navigation.—Twenty years 
ago a meuL dc.-!! was hoard about tho 
: dcsirabilhy oi otiL-tmcbing navigatlou canals, 
citiii!!' in conjunction with irrigation or for 
truuspori. pure and simple. The l^pa is 
now exploded. It received a certain sttmulas 
from the unprofitable character of Indian rail- 
wa>B, and I lie handsome caniinge of the Inriga- 
troii works; it received its quietus when the 
railways tuiucd the comer. Broadly speaking 
it may be said that navigaUon ana Irrigation 
rights clash; navigation is not only cosBy hut 
it'cannot be maintained daring the season ot 
short supply, except to the detrimeut oi unoa- 
tion Outside tlie deltaic tracts of Bengal: 
Orissa, Maritas and Sind, navigable canak wUj 
never be of much use for the purpose of fadana 
navigation. There^ is however coiuideniibie 

OV' 


liAitbe cost of fntura famines resulting from the of Eastern Bonsai. This is a questfon which Is 
' fiipMi^ructiofi of the works, .which the Commission now engaging the attention of the Govemioeat, 
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PRESENT POSITION OF IRRIGATION. 


GovcrnTn''ii< iiiiK.tJidJi jind i)a\i<'Alii<n work-i'i Jinliis aiv oliishiliod iindn- Hirer iiutin lioads.''" 

(r*) ProduefiM’ «oiks, (ft) I'rotedive Muiks. (r) Afinor vorks—Hic flrut two claiwes coiteiituting 
wbat air Known a^i '• Jlajoi " worJvi<. 

. Productive Works are wurK>oi'ii ri-innnejMl.i\e eh.ir.ie1)T uiiilertiiken either for the }>nrpo8Cn 
of navj^jifcioii or in llie interc.>-t>4 oi tin- ^i-neial asneiiltiiral (Icxelupiiieiit of tlic country and both 
tlieir lliat cost and any MiljM'fiiu'iit. e.viH'Uilil me mi i‘vtension‘' and iiii)iTOvrmciits an’ met from 
Joan funds.. The pemmiane of net rexenne (o iMpitat eo^t in llUii-lT on some of the larger 
proiluctixi’ irrigation ‘•>'-t“in - i< lalnilafeil 
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1 

/ 1 

I) Kil r X...l‘ l)l 

1 

L 

reJivar.-j.'.Min . 

r 

1 

{'..ii.""'-C.iii.il 

1 

Liiitca J’roxiner. 

-. 1 XVer Gauge: fainl 


1 

1 

S giM l,‘i’ lad 


- 

t\e:teiii .luiii'ia .. 



1 JJ|«. r IV'i’i Uo.ifi'.. 

runjali.< 


^■^rhilul 



Loxxer (lien.ill 



I/OXX m Jlicinni 


! Capital 
I expeiiditui'n 
I iiiJakli'.of 
j I tlpef'.. 


I'ereentage. 


The larger proiinetixi w orKs wiiidi wi re innl' i i "o t roi Hon iliiring tin' year Were :— 


l.'iO 


1 Ci:! 

17* 1 

107 

;jy 

.S7 

10- •-» 

IJ7 

.V7 


ori 

1<7 

10-2 

-is 

17-4 

J'll) 

11-6 


43* ti 

l.'itl 

33*0 

n' year were:— 


rro\ inoe. 

T 

.V.ine'.oi '.‘oil,. 

blstmiutcd cost ir 
lakhs of rupees. 

f 

1 pj'.e. (lieii.'l. t'.ii’.il.. 



OO.'i 

I’unjal. •! 

J pp:i Jlichiiu . 

■ 

" 

451 

[ 

l/Oxxej JKiri Doidi Can: ( 

• • 


*220 

Nortli-W'(.si Frontier .. 

I'ppor Sxx-al (.‘.iiijil . 


• • 

2UB 

i'entral Provinces 

liinhaimdi Caiiul 


1 

ug 


Protective Works eit; thoan which, althougb not diiTctly reinuncniiive to the e&tout wbidh 
w 6 'nld jufbtlly their iuclu^iou in the class of productive works, arc constructed with a view to the 
V piotecHon of pnK’arlotis tractis and (o guard nguiii’tt the necessity for periodical expenditure on the 
X relict of the popaUilion in times ot faininu. The cosi of tliese works is a ciiai'gc against the cuiront 
f%ev«ouei of India, and is geocrally met from the auuual grant lor Famiuo lloUef and losuiaooh. 
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Ttuslai’gcr v.orksof tbls class iuu])or.iLioii niT LibiiJiil .‘(I mUt tlia rciiims oMaiiual in 101G>17:— 


t 

Province. 

^iiimc of Wdik. 

1 (J:ii>]ii:(l 

, o\jH;uditii]i! 

1 in lakhs ol 

1 rupees. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ptrecutage. 

Mudras. 

Itiishiknly.i s.\si'ni 

! .'1 

TO 

Bomiiay.-f 

L 

(lOdaM'ii <'.in:;l 

1(10 

«'0 

Vn.i C.iii.il 

Ci'i 

Tt’ 5 

United Pro vlm-c.'. 

Ih iw.i Canal 

i 

O-K 

t 

(. 

Ki-n Can: ^ . . 

Ol) 

—O' 4 

Itiliar and Orissa 

'i'libeiii C.iii.il 

7(p 

1 

—-i-r 

Of the works iiii<|it eousiiiiet.koi the I'olluwjne .'.n ILi.- nioii' iiii; 

ic.ilanl :— 



pTOVinw. 


X.iiiii 01 


r.sUinntcil cost In 
Uikbs o1 rup<?(;s. 


Itoinbay 


tX'ntral J'ntxiiicfs 


i’l.'ivaia I'.i'i.il- ., 

Xt.'j 1:. Ilk ('.ill <1 
'raiiiliil.i l •ii'il .. 


7(i 

](i(> 


Minor works tlinsi- liiii'.iiinii 

and uavigiitidi: (wnks iim, c-l.ii-ii-i] ;i« |iro(|iu-ti\i- 
or prolKi'l.ivi*, aiiil ii!;iii'ultiiiMl umki wliii.i. .nc ' 
uiuiurt:iki‘i. lor Mu* •;<‘iir!'.'i! iiiiiii-i\t‘iiii-iit ni (in' 
rnuiitry; Uit* oiitl.iy upon llicin is nn'i iruni | 
current Soiin-01 r’loni arc old wnrks 

constracteil liy thi' loiJiicr luli-i- <ti tliU < oiimn ' 
HTid exliondi'd or i*Nlor(Mni> (in- lirifislj (.dm-iii- . 
moni, some have. Ixa n coii-iinu-tril ir, fi;r Kiiiivii \ 
(loverJiTUont and .dliors. aiv Murks, j 

(tri^ually providi'd l>y pii\at«* or l•llntlMllll.ll 
pffoit. th'“ rontrol 01 Mhicli has luvii as.,!imi*d , 
by lh(> >tab‘ owin'; to iti.spnti- lirlwri-ii llio j 
parties interested or to thi'ir iii.diilii y to ju.iim am 
tho works in an etiicient .iit.iue ol icpair I'.ipil.d j 
and revcmio aceoiints an* kept 01 tiu-ie woiks 1 
where tliey cost inora tlnni it<i. ri0,iu).i uinl wlieie I 
it Jb anticipated that the n-venue deri\eil imni ! 
tltent will RiiiUce to cover the workiin; ex]ifusi‘s. 
Xherc are 121 aiich w irks, tin* eapital i-xiieiidit ure 
O'* which totals (id.-* l;ikh“, ami they proditeed. 
in 1910*17, a net re\cuu« of 1*'? laklrsut rupee*. 

Area Irriglated. —Tho total area iiii(;.ite(i 
by all tile productive public woiks. i‘\rIiidiiio 
bronches in the Nati\e Stale's of the rnnjab. 
amounted in the year to slightly mow t.liaii J 7 
million acres. Townrds this total the Puiijnb 
canaJs contributed nearly « million aews, 
Madras SJ nUllions, the tJuited ’Proviuced 2.4 
xnilUonB and Sind 1^ inillious. Tiie return nil 
capital outlay was highest in Madras, where the 


i.iital- \ii'Mi‘d e-n!. ‘I’lic m \r pioehife 

in lin* icspeii, M.is ll'e I’liiij.ii', wliere a relurn 
III IJ'ii't I'l-r «•l■ll|. M'iis n* ihzi'il. wliile in tlie 
I iiii<"l l*io\nil--* .iiul Sind p.‘ic«'iitiigi'.“! of S'0.), 
tiiiil 7' .'17 p>‘i l^•spl■••li\.■(^, worn('litainod 

'rill n-iuin on piodii'MM' works iliroiighout 
liuli.i. iM-liiditi'g .li'is'i iimli’i construction and 
iml M't i‘ainiii>; ji-msiIic w.is 8‘Sl ]'er Cent. 
(Ill (lie capiial iiiitl.iv. 

Thirl v-li\e imil works Were in opemtiou 
and rks'i.iiiHi .ifii -. wcif irrigated. Tlic total 
cjpit.il 0111 iiu ill' Miicd on works of this natun'. 
no 1.0 tlic i iid III I 111 * year :miouutcd to T crores 
III nipei-s. and. e\i;hii|iii<; work's under construe.* 
tion. a reiiiiii'ii I*OS p'-rcent. was realized. 

Miiioi woits are divided into three classes 
.!(cord 114 '! 0 (ill* nii-thodof a econntiug adopted 
.iitd lor the sake of sini])lieity ihcee may lie 
l■‘llnl■ll («) tiixt class minor works, the capital 
eo.st of w'hieli has exceeded JRs. u0,0flu and the 
lex.iiiie oliliiined from wliich i« expected to 
cover the working cxpens(». (ft) Hccoiui class 
minor works eostiiig less than its. uO.OOO cacit 
and (c) tihird cktss minor works wliit-li consist 
mninl.v of sinnll cuiik.s. tho majority of whicli 
aw sit uated, in the Madras pn'sideiicy. Of tho 
12i works of tlie first clasM 11*1 are irrigation 
w'orks while the remaiii.ng S am maintained 
|)iu'el.v for iiMvi'iTtion piirfmses. The net 
rovemie icalized irom woiks ut tins category 
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(whidliig navigation r-inai-:) atnoniitoil In 
1916-17 to 38 lal^oi riiimx, wliich correspond* 
to a return of 8* 7 por cont. on the capital outlay 
laourred upon them. TJh- area served wn.s 5*1 
ndlllon acroa, inclusive of oOOjOUO acres In Burma 
wbiob Foprosent Ititid unuer ciiltlvutinu whici\ 
liM beon reclaimed fn m the rivers by means 
of flood embankment'., the cost ol which h.'ut 
boon ohargod to lhi.s head. Tho second class 
works,, which are credited with a share of the 
land revenue on tho aroas they protect, and am 
fliebited with all evpcnditnro incMiimd on main- 
toniuiCQ. extrusioiJs ami improvoinciir.';. irriuateil 
nodrly 3 inllliou ceres during the jcai iind r 


revteu, and rsodneod a net revenue of 46i 
lakiis. Tu addition somo 3} million acres were 
irrigated by works of tiie third class, whidh 
comprise over 37.000 small tanks. The cotai 
area !<er\'ed by minor work* of all classes was 
thus slightly more than 8} million aores, or 
almost exactly one third of tho total area irri¬ 
gated during tho year by Govemme^ Irrigation 
systems. 

Cropped and Irrigated area— A. oompatfson 

of the acreage of crops matured by moaiu of the 
(Joverument irrigation systems, with tho total 
arf.:i iitidfr ciiltivatioii in the several provinces 
ill 101«-1T, slious;— 


1 

1 

l*rov>iic,‘. j 

t 

! 

i 

1 

Xfl ;)'■ !i 

Vpca iri '- 
gtiii'd 1i,\ 

iriigation 
u orUs. 

! 

Pll'(’!‘Ul!lg1' 

Ilf irrigiifcil 
aroii ill iutul 

cnijiiK-il 

lllCil. 

Caiiital cost 
ot 

G(i\crn- 
niciit irri- 
gatiun uorks 
to end of 
1010-17 in 
lakliH of 
riipcfs. 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irri¬ 
gation, in 
lakhs ol 
ruiioca. 


Aero. 





Burma 

ll,11ff,0(Kl 


;) 1 

2S.7 

4.S9. 

Bengal 


11 

. 

'• • 

21.7 

81 

Biliitr and Orisisa .. 

'i.2ii’,on(i 

.'ll 1 lUlf 

' jo- : 

02^ 

442 

United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudli 


2,012.000 

■s-O 

1.252 

1,627 

Ajmer-Merwora 


21.000 

7 1 


13 

Punjab . 


.'^,022.000 


2,212 

3,200 

KortU-West Pro¬ 
vince . 


3.‘5l.OOO 

ji(. 

2M 

158 

c^nd . 

3,8.70,0!)0 

;;.s 2 o,ooo 

•ip* 'j 

320 

938 

'^'Bombay Deccan .. 

35,:!11,0U0 

2(i(;,(l(MI 

1 

i 1‘0 

407 

187 

,:^nl.nil Provinces (cxclud- 
' , ing Berar) 

11,043,000 

135.000 

1 

1 O’O 

231 

46 

Madras . 

30,052,000 

7,280,000 

ISO 

1,10S 

2,056 

BaluoIUstan 

21,000 

.7.000 

•JO'S 

1 

41 

2 

XOTAt .. 

197,037,000 

2-^,027,000 

1 

I 

• lS-2 

7,124 

9.198, 


IS per cent, of the cropped area is irrigated by Government irrigation works, and that the 
estimated value oi the crops so irri^^ted in n single j’oar rsagids by more than Sh per sent, the total, 
<%aintai outlay rxiieuded on these' works. 
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: Comparisons^— Tho folloiriag table oomparee the area irrigated by Govennnent srorlcB 
dJUlog the year with the average area so irrigated iluring the iffevioiiB triennium 


• 

PnoDucirvE. 

Pit*" TEOTIVK. 

Province. 

1913-14 

to 

1915-10. 

jm 

1913-14 

to 

1915-10. 

1916-1V. 


.^cre.'s. 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras. 

.Bombay Deccan. 

.3.401.444 

88,870 

3,471.265 

27,208 

108,272 

94,81" 

104,646 

03,020 

Sind . 

Bengal . 

1,-342.470 

t i>) 

1 

1,490.990 

S.'>,.827 

.... 

• • • « 

United Provinccjs. 

Punjab 

2,974,337 

7.188.440 

2,005,194 
7.880.211 

2112.0:10 

145,234 

Bihar and Orissii .. 

Burma . 

.S44.^^■{2 

271,811 

MI,.570 
270,938 

01,383 

31,470 

Central Provinces. 

IfortL-Wcpt Frc'iilier Province 

4,!)9:{ 
20.'),202 

70.201 

334.445 

:U.191 

40,256 

• • > « 

Balpntana .. 

Baltiohisinu 





....... 



j 504,293 

1 384,626 



-MlXUl!. 

f TOTAIi. 

Province. ] 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

lflS-14 
to : 

191.5-10. 1 

1916-17. 


1016-17. 


.\crrs. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Modrue . 

Bombay Dtsccan .. 

3,0C:>’,8I2 
131,.521 

mBm 

r.2.3::.558 

31.5,208 

7,270,619 

265,957 

Sind . 

Bengal . 

2,231.50:; 

23.53!i 

2 -32.8,881 
28,899 

3.573,982 

104,252 

3,819,874 

114,726 

United Provinces. 

Punjab . 

1)51,421 

161.603 

1.042,513 

3,320 MO 
8,189,867 

2,012,091 

8.922,727 

Khar and Orissa. 

Burma . 

i,6:>o 

991,700 

712 

1,092,558 

910,671 

1,268,511 

843,752 

1,363,406 

Oentrol Provinces. 

Koith'West Frontier Province .. 

19,706 

2,500 

18,230 

• • * • 

58,890 

267,702 

134,696 

334,445 

Bajpatana. 

Bu^ebtotan . 

19,553 

4,580 

30,512 

5,047 

19,653 

4,589 

30.512 

6,047 

Tot.\l 

8,18.5,043 

8,%8S,464 


36,026.942 
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PROGRESS OF BIG WORKS. 

This statuiiK ii< i-liowh till' ■|>r(>sro‘.s >na<lc lu ilu-dcvolopincnt- of nmjor "works (productive 
and proiectivr) tUii' " ihi- liv-'l SO yt'ar>-;— 



jOI1.VAQK of i 

Ch vnnits. j 


llilin 

(.':ni:il. 

JlNtriiiii- 

tarii’s. 

oiitiiiy of 
\i'ar.* 

Milts. 

Mi.Vi. 

Ililkll < ol 



lUpfO, 

--..^71 

17.:i' t 

1.2 

......I’ 





M 

O.K'i 

I'l.JP'.i 

2f6 

|.,2.s2 


.M 

o.i'ijo 

2:,-. 11 

Oil 

li,liM7 

2.V27r 

VO 

I'm 10 

23 N!(l 

(ir» 

(■i.7'>-! 

■.•l,:5i'; 

71 


■i.'i, 17.. 

7i> 

«,sri7 

20.018 

71 

7,1.'*!! 

20.071 

OS 

7,1 Os 

27.1:tl 

01 




-SK;; I 
'-'•.VIO 1 

t 

I 

I 

•j'.riV' ■ 

j 

r,o,'iii , 
;>o,« 7 ; : 

I 

;'.o.r>(W ! 

*iv» ! 

* f t t I 

rM.lOri 

S-l,SOO 


Capital 
(iitlay to 
Olid of 
yoiir.t 




Nrt 

rci ciiuc. 

Area 

iiTigatcd. 

J»llJ|-4 0f 

Tliuusund 

riipf’s. 

of aenw. 

88 

5,769 

JOl 


100 

7,041 

121 

7.177 

127 

7,.'ino 

ISO 

7,0IMi 

I 


12U 

6.10:’. 

120 

7,955 

201 

10,173 

2:{a 

10.246 





10.018 

10,0^2 

n,C48 

II.8=12 

11,008 
J 2,011 

; 

13,531 

14,280 

14,400 

14,252 

1^,163 

13,258 

14,649 

15,243 

16,034 

15.614 

17,438 


• Jllri'ct c'xpL'iulit’ire only. 
^ IMivct and indirect expei 
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Value of the Crops. 

A comparison of the ii8rras« of crops maiiirr«l by means of the Govcninunl irrigation 
^systems, with the. totsl area nndei* cultlvatiou in tlic hevcral provinces,is given Im'Iow ;— 


• 

Province 

! 

1 

Xfl, ii'cii 
crojipeil. 

.Area irrigai- 
e<l by Gov- 
criimeiit 
inigat.ioii 
work". 

Percentage 
' ot irrigated 
j area t o total 
cropped sirt a. 

Ciapital cost of 
Government 
irrigation w’orks 
to end ot 1915- 
IG in lakhs of 
rupees. 

Estimated 
value of crops 
ruiued on areas 
receiving Htate 

1 irrigation, in- 
1 lakhs ot rujiecs. 


Acres. 

Acre.'!. 

Per Cl III. 



Bnruiii 

1 4,QS<),000 

1.271,000 

90 

212 

411 

Pengiil 

24.l.'»4,000 

ion 000 

0-4 

2‘’.9 

ai 

Bihar and Urissa 

.s. 2 :{ 0 , 00 <> 1 

S78.000 

lirO 

627 

404 

United Provinci s ot 

w,imo 1 

3.2lt,000 

'.»• 1 

1.227 


Agra and Oudh. 

1 





Ajmer-Merwara 

201,000 ■ 

1 

19.000 

O' 5 

:{5 

5 

Punjab 

lfl.:{S0,0(M) ! 

8,219,000 

42--1 

2,17.5 

2.731 

Nort.h-\V.'st Frontier 

2,278,000 1 

ooT.oon 

1.T4 

256 

143 

Sind 

';.tiH),ono ! 

078.00') 

1)9' 0 

.‘{24 

800 

Bomimy Deonan 

21.1 l-LOOll ' 

282,000 

1-2 

480 

188 

Central Prueinces (ex¬ 

ir.o.s;{,000 ' 

.ill.OOO 

11-;; 

171 

20 

cluding Bcrar). 

j 





Madras 

:i0.lT.'i,000 ' 

7,979,000 

IS-8 ! 

J.H)2 

1,868 

BalTiehi«t:in .. 

22.000 

7,000 

::i-s 1 

' :j'.» 

2 

TiiHil 

lSS,nS,(MH) ' 

1 

2.'..l 15,000 

lO'S 

6.00.S 

8,271 
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On 0(5lobi-r lOl.’i, llie Oo\,.inmnif of I 

Indiaihsned, in a nior'- eomiilt (i- I'nrM lliiin lia^ | 
hitheito iH'i'ti nviiiial.Ii’, ii ..iiiiini:)i'\ et llii ireolo- i 
nlsation policy, which is o) "pi cUd ini n-sl ii, I 
relation Lo the jmiviKinn oi hind lor c.v-'ohiii'i.’!. | 
In the course ol thi* th-.y - aid :— i 

Fhc older canals Icti nnirri.Mled llic upper 
portiui s ot tile .li ell uikI till ll<''‘iiiia. Iio.ili- and 
the lower XKirts ot ilie Jiaii l>o.ili Tie ean.il", 
the triple proK'd--thi- iipin r .lluli'in, llie 
upiier tlienab and (he luwi i IWn i J)(.:i'* eanal" 
will hnng wall r to ni'ii li oi llie l.'iml in Hie 
hitherto tinw.ilered jioition -.f lh< -i Hnie 
Dua.l>s. TJio lir"l. aiiii seirnnl m Hu e.nial- 
thOUid) liiey w'lll irriyale >.o)in> '.tjn.OlHl .iiid 
6r»0,0(K* acres, rcf>pecH\(’l>, 'ii\e littli f-ei'pe lor 
»tchenn.-i of eoloniyal ion as the .iiea" as tlie 
Government waste inelndi d niHiin 1|ii> liniP.s oi 
irrlgi'tion are comparatively siHahni'' small. 
On the lower Jtiri Dosih canal, howexei, the 
area available for coloiii/ation is something 
like 1,200,000 acres. The milk of the land, , 
about 7r>0,00n acres (or 30,0tM) rectangles oi 2ri ' 
noros apioec)is to l>c given out on t< mis Mhich 
Will ciu-ouragc the breeding ol Iiors<'h iiin! iniiles. 
About 12.000 recLaiigl.-.s will be di^lribnl'd, lor 
IJie. most (su't ill grants of one rectangle each, 
to Peasant colonists and ex*‘ohlier.s lor'cultiva¬ 
tion. No conditions in rrriird to Iiotm. and 
mulo-brecdiiig will attach to the Unurc ot IhcHc 
rectangles, but the granttcs will be. eligible 
for etdra i;ectanglcR to wlikli such condition 
, •PPIK- Of 17,000 rectangles about 7,000 

havf been set apart for c\-soIdicr8 and for 
the rest ^elections have already been made 
from the peasants of districts lying west ol 


Ol Ihe rcTiiiiiiiiiig 10,000 ree.iangles 7.000 will 
eon-Ml III c- the horse and niule-bracding grants, 
for Ihe-e the hnlder." oi the 17.000 ivctangleK 
iiKiitiniied above will loiniH-te. The land will 
be givi II out oil ten yi ars’ leases on coii- 
ilitinii that, the t.i iiani, of each roctAngle 
uiaiiilaiiiH n n>aie. \ large projxirtinn of the 
eoTiioelitiir" will be military lueti. The strong 
iiiilitarv ell lUeiit. aiiuiiig tiu colonist.!:, should go 
a loiui way *o en"i!re the .siieecss ot tliis port 
of Hie M ill llie. l'>;-i’<i\alry men. esficcially, 
,-IiiiUhl rnaKi Ijr-l jule lueiders. 'fhe soldier 
snniH I" will I', bv tile military 

.ii.ll'i'!iMt .. .illii Ha- w.ir. and will probably 
be inr lie Jiio-i p.'H p. tired otiiei rs and 
iio'i-eomii’esii'ie d eOie- r-. 

'Iheie are o!iI\ .ilioiit 7^1,000 feires ot Gov- 
eniTi'i'iit lo'id inrjT.ifid by tiie IJpxier Chenab 
I'iinal .iiid ol I hi.' 12,000 acres will receive peren¬ 
nial jiri<',itimi, whilst, the ri'inaiudcr will be 
irngatid tor Hie kluiiiV Iiarwst only. On the 
I pper Ohi nab Canal and on the Upper .Thrlnm 
Canal no more tlian 10,000 acres Is avtOllable 
lui eoloiiization. Out ol this provihlon has 
liei n iiiiide lip to a inaxiinum of 15,000 acres for 
riwenl ••.rant!- to {mtsoiis in the Kawalpindi 
ili\j"ioii wlio r.’udc ri>d .-!.ssistiiiic<' t.o llic. criminal 
ad mini'till I ion, 5,000 acres are to be iziven as 
eonipni. atioii grant,s and another 6,000 acres 
will l»r kfT,t. in reserw for rewrirdf to the army# 
0 . 0 <)) acres have bt eu provided for tenants now 
holding lar.d on the. Lower Jliflnm Canal, whom% 
it is desired to remove in order to allow for the 
extension of certain regimental horse mns. 
1,000 acres are desired tor special reward tnanta 
to milii'iry oilicers, and the lialance will 
provide for gnuing gixninds and miscellaneous 
reynirciiieiits.'* 
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Wells and Tanks. 


WELLS AND TANKS.* 


Bo far we have dealt only with the grent Irri- 
gntton erliemes. Tiny art* essentially exotic, 
the products of rritisli rule; the real eastern 
instrument Is the well. The most rociait flguros 
give thirt.v per cciit.ol the irrigated urea In India 
as beiiitf under veils. Mon'uvcr the well is aii 
extremely etheient inslruiucui of irrigatiuii. 
When the eulti\alor has to laisc every drop of 
water which he ii.ses from a vao'iiig depth, he 
Is more careful in the use of it; veil vatei 
exerts at least tlirec times ns miieli duty ns 
canal water. Again, owing Ui the cost ot lifting. 
It Is geticially used for higli grade crops. It is 
estinmted tiiut wcil-irrigaled lauds pi-odncc at 
Irart oue*tliird more tlian eanal-watered lands. 
Altliough the huge areas hroiiglit under riiltivn- 
tion hy a single canal sclieiue tend to lednct the 
disproportion lietween tlie two systenis. it niii.'^t 
be remembered tliat the spread of canals in- 
cresnies the possiLililies of well irrigation by 
adding, tlirongh seeiiage, to the store ol subsoil 
water and ralsiug the level. 

Varieties of Wells.—Wells in India aii 
of every d<'scripliou. 'I'liey may bo just holes 
In the ground, sunk to siib.Miil level, used to 
a year or two and then aliow ’d to fall into 
decay. These are. teiuporary or taelm veils or 
they may Im lined witii timber, oi wllh briek nr 
gtoni‘. They vary from tlie kaelia V'-IJ cestiiig a 
few ni^iettfi to the masouty well, which will jun 
Into tbonsai'ds, or in the sairlv wastes'd iVikanii, 
where the water level is tliiee hundii'd leei. 


pots mnning round a wheel. Eeoently attempts 4 
tiave been made, particinarly in Madma, to <' 
substitute meclianical power, funiished by oU ., 
LMigines, for the bullock, Tliia has been ronnd/. 
at jnomlcal where the water suppiy Is sofflolentty 
large, csfiixiially where two ot three welte can be 
linked. Government have systematical^ . 
encouraged well irrigation by adyanelng fonds . 
for the purpose and exempting wellwatered lands 
from extra asscsameul dne to improvement. ' 
Tlicse advances, termed tnkavi, are fretty mode 
to approved applicants, the general rate Of ' 
iuteiost being o| per cent. In Madras and 
i>ombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, ore exempt 
from eniiuiioed assessment on Uiat account, in 
other pro\ inces the exemption lasts for speclflo . 
periods, the. term gciicmlly being long enough 
to recoup the owner tlie capital sunk. 

Tanks.— 2 fext to the well, the Indigenous 
insi,riinieiit of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or the njadside tank is one of the most conaptoU' 
uu» frsitures in the Indian scene. The Indian ' 
tank nia> he any size. It may vary from a proat 
woik like Lakes I'ifi: aud Whiting in the 
Dombay Presidency or the Pcrl>'ar Lake In 
'rravaneore, holding up from four to seven 
liillion ruble feet' of water, and spreading their ' 
waters through enwt cimins of canal, to the 
little village tank irngating ten acies. They 
date baek to a very early stage in Indian olvOi* 
sation. bonm of these works in Madras are of 


below the surface, to ^(ill more, 'i'bc iiieans ; greiit' size, holding from three to four bilUon 
of raising the water varv i:> ei(unl degree. 'Jhere ' cubic feel, with water spreads of nine milea 
Is the picotlah, or ncig'iled li vei,' rni Jug a ' 'I'iic insciiptioiis of two large tanks in the 
bucket at the end of a pivob'd jiole, just i*" j Cliiiigleput district of Madras, Which still itri- 
done on the banks of (he Nile. 'Jlds l^ rarely ' gate from two to four thousand acres ate said 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet, i'or gnalei ! to be over 1,100 years old. Tank irrigatlim b 
lifts buIlo{.'k jiovver is invurialdy ii.-ed. 'i'iiis 1 ^ ' piuctically unknown in tiie Punjab and In Bind, 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leatluT liiir, i but it is found in some form or other in all other 
whirl! is passed over a pulley overhanging Ine ! provinces, iiicliidiug Ihirina, and duds Its highest) 
Well, then rniM-d by biiIl(H-ks wlio walk down .a ' dcvvlopmeiit in Madras. In the ryutwail 
rimp of a length approximating to tlie deptn ' tracts of Jtombay and Madras all but the small* 
of the well. Somidilmes the »tof Is just a leather ' est tanks iire controlled by Government. In 
bag. more often it is a self-acting armiigenient j t'iie zemindari tmets only the. large tanks are 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- stale works. According to tlie latest figures 
matically on reaching the surface. By this ; the area irrigated from tank^ b about eight 
means from tliii-ty to foity gallons of water aro ] million acri'S, but in many cases the supply b 
raided at a time, aud in its simplicity, and the extremely pree.ariuus. So far from tanks oeing 
^I'ea'iC with wliich tiic afiparatus can be construe- | a refuge in famine thev arc often quite useless 
i ted and repaired by village labour, the mo/ is ' hui.siiuieli as tlie rainfall does not sufilce to fill 
, unsurpassed in cmdency. There is also the ' them and they remain dry throughoui the, 
Perslau wheel, an endless eliain of earthenvare ' season. 
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The extenslou of local Governmcut In India ha-i thrown a laia(» portion of the smaller cla^s of public works iiito tlie hands of the local 
Boards. SpeakinggenenUIy, the boards maintain their owncslabll3Umt'nts,but!ntheea3eof any works of unoaual difficulty they imvcrecourse to 
profeBBlODal skill of the Public Works Officers. 




ITrade. 

The broad characteristic;! of e tradi' of India, the pfM>p]c. Another f>}ainte which arlscsf from 
are familiar to readers of the Indian Year Book, these conditions Is that the imports are itolnly 
India Is chiefly an asri cultural conntry, for of manufactured goods and the exports U pro* 
slxty^aevcin per cent, of its people are dependent dnee. The imports of manufactnres In m-'ina 
os agriculture for iticir means of ilvclihood. days chiefly came from the Cnit^ Kfni^om, 
Consequently the prospcnlv of the country is' whose exporting power has ftcen seriously dlml- 
largoly determined by the charartcr of the mon- ■ nislicd by the diversion of the energies of the 
soon rains. An area which grmvs larger every. iK'oplo to the war. A large part of the export 
year is protected by Irrigation, and tin* oxtensiem ■ in pm-war days went to th<! Continent ot Europe, 
of thi'Hc works, with the incn>aseil ntsisting and tliat market was closed by tlie war. On 
power of the people and the groniih of inanufac- these grounds tlicn the trade conditions of 1017- 
tnriug industry is expected to make the people IH were dominated by the war. It isln the rela- 
immune from Uie shock of such famines as tiiose tion of the trade of India to the war that we 
of 1896-07 and ]899-]9(i0; but many of the fliid the most prnflbible line of study in CQinsl- 
irrigation works, such ns tanks and wells, de- dei'ing the history of the past year. The main 
pend on the rains, for their replenishment, eoiielusions are indicated in tile annual review 
(k>n3eqac»tly the trade of the year is mainly of Indian trade, by tlic Director of Statistics, 
determined by the rains, w'hieh decide the exjmrt Mr. G. l<’indl.ay Shi'rrns. from which the follow- 
trade and the consequent pureiiasing iiower of ing article is inainlv drawn. 

THE TRADE OF THE YEAR. 


Owing 1o llie pin rionii-nal stiortagi- of wean 
freight and lln- n-slric< ious in the untUow ol 
merebandirein various way-, iiidiii (wlil.'li inn: 
held belore the outbreak ot war tlie (ond 
phee in the Empire’s trade, next oi>lv .iftei the 
I’nited Kingdom), gave inide ol jila' c to (‘anad.-i. 
The imports ot Tiiciehandi'e w. re aiipiovimatt iy 
the same in vahic a- in tlii' pi-i e (ling var. 
There ■was, howi\('r. in t|ie i .\']‘ort - oi mei-chan- 
jc disc a decrease of only one per cini. Tiie 
lvalue oJ tile oversea- tiaile in uieieliandi-e 
in the yenremling :<Ist Mareli l*tls u.i- neailv 
M93 erores (il-O'd million-) a- again-t U- :h(.'i 
crores (.C26:i millions) in tin- pievioii- Aeai. and 
Its. 370 crores (.C.liT millions) tin- pre-war 
Bvej’.age, Lniporlsol men-tiandi-e. as comiiand 
with the pre-war puimiiiemiinni. neoided an 
iicrease of 3 ]ier eent. exjiort.- oi (i [i. i rent . 
and re-exiioiis, owing to tin- seareit) ol -hip¬ 
ping, of no less iliaii 1'7 p; r Ci lll. 'I'lie t 
*Tmport.s of tn-asnre on laivjite aeeonnl atiioimi- 
ed to nearly its. :;i crore- (tl-t millions) a- 
against Es. 10 crons (iieaily 117 millioi)-) in 
, 1910-17, and Its. 30 crons million.-^ tin- 

Value of Trade.— Tile deelan-d \a|ii>- of till 
' years ami the ]>ri-wai (]Uim|U( miiiiin va-' as ir 
ImpoTtH mill e^jmrts of 1‘firnit’ t 


! iixi-rage of tile i iv-w.ir ((tiiiirineuniiim. Aecord- 
isig to tin- ordinaiy nude returns, tlw imjiorts 
Ol lilt7-1 s Were valued at Jt.s. 1.50 crores, aii 
jiKTea-e ol 1?*^. 7!t l.ikh- over 1910-17; but when 
the pi if •- ol th. lain 1 yeai arc applied, the 
Mihii i , lediici d to i:.. i-_*j crores. thus showing 
ao inenase in (he ll■l|■ol1. trade on lU'Count of 
liigher j)j iei s oi It*. L'.s iTon s or 23 per ci nt. If 
«iujmlil,v is taken, liy comparing f'le v.ilue of 
the year’- tr.id- re-e ileiilated at pi lees of 1916-17 
«itli the .leinal xalii.- oi the trade in 1010-17. 
tin- tigni’i - n \i-al a deen a-e of nearly Bs. 27 
eror.-s Ol Is jier e-nt. in tlie volume ot tlie 
import tradi - Indian iiiipoiters had to jiay 
2: per •••111 ii'oie ill Old'’!- to get J8 ])ef'eeiil. 
li-ss. Keg,Oiling eNpoil-, tin actual dreclareil 
N.iliie ill J'il7 ! s \i.i- I;.. :>; [ ciores, while the 
x.din* e.'.leiiliited ai til, (iriees ol the previous 
\i-ai w.i- t:s.2liier< i• s, <ii.in other \xords.there 
w.is a g.iiti III i;17 eioii-^ or 8 pur cent, on 
auoiml III liighi'f ]iii. !•«. The volniiie of tile 
I \jw>r‘s -hmied .i (ierjea e o! J’s. ‘.*1 eroi'es or 
9 pel e. iit 

I lad- a.'! Ifiiiijareii with llial of llie two previous 
love- 

•n! nrl ititpn^l ■ el Iren^'iri- on jiriivilf’ ilrruinil. 


Phiv,\ti: 

' MeicoHANoi-i':. 

.\vi lagi' of 
live >ear- 
I9i)<i-lll 
to 

T.il-l-l 1. 

1 

i9t.'»-n; 

1 

1 

1 

1 "I (1-17 ; 1917-18. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Iiicn-.i«i) 
(+) t»r 
decrease 
(—) iti 
1917-18 ns 
cumpnveil 
with the 
pre-war 
average. 

_ . 

Sports ot 
chHndi«c 

I2xports of .Indian 
Aiciehaiidi.se .. 
Un-exports of 
Foreign Mnr- 
chandUe ^ 

Total privaw 
Merchandi-e. 
KET fMEOllTS OP 
TREAfirEi; (PUI- 
VATP). 

Gold (net imports) 

TotJil trea-ure 
(net imports). 

J1-. 

l,4ri.S-l.';2.0lHI ! 

2,19,19.73.0011 [ 
1 
1 

4,61,8.8,090 j 

i<-. 

1.3I.9S,6-‘..000 ' 

] ,92,.53.4.).0l)0 ! 

4,84,59,000 ' 

H-. Us. 

1 ! 'i.i.oon j ..',o..i 2 . 51 ,o ()0 

1 

2 :7 !i7.‘:ii.Oii0 2,‘).'!.4‘5. M.OOO 

1 

1 

0,1 £2,00,000 

1 (percent). 
+ 3 

+ « 

-i-97 

3,69,96,33,000 | 

;!,2f<,3(l.0.'>.l)00 i 3, 00 , 000 ! 3,92.9.8,04,000 

+ c 

2.S,Sli,34,0i)n 
7,20,01 ,t>(»0 

—1.14.06,000 

.5.57,60,00(1 

1 

13,27.01,00] 19.93,86,000 
--^1.32,03,0001 68,.52,000 

—31 % 
—90 

36.I>7.2.>.0(MI 1 4.42,fM,(KM) i ft.O.j.OS.OOO, 2().<i2,38,000 f -k. 




Import Trade. 


2^1 

' In Up table givcnstores and treasure imported or exported on Oovernmejit accounts are exclud¬ 
ed* 'UP values of articles of national imTiortaiico exixtrted on Government account are 
ladudff under private export"., and are, thereiori',excluded from export? ol store on Goverii- 
' m‘‘nt account. 


Impart'i anH ixparix oj fi,.;- rnhifiit 'i.tnn itnd mt iinr.iri' oj trt'nwr? on C,ovetA 


i A%eVi<'^- of 
i Jive yeai,-. 

; inij'Mo 
! to 

' lOl-M.!. 


tfur»-ir.. 


. mi 0-17, ; 1917-1«. 



1 

1 IN. 

ll . 

1 

I 

E-S. 

Ri. 

Importe of Mi-n-hiiiidke 

.'p.'l.' 2-1,1100 

18,31.0110 

10,01,37,000 

13,92,97,000 

Exports of Ind.'an Mercliaiidi--.'’. 

.'i.lO.llOO 

l,''l.0.'i,000 

i’,04.1 .’>,000 

2.21,72,000 

Ee-exports of Foreign .tier- 
chamiNe . 

1 

i.ooo 

1 

:w,!) 7 ,o( 0 

1) .89,1100 

12,21,000 

Tolnl Stor.-’,- .. ■ 

1 

1 

' ri.o:’. ar.ooo 

) I.OOIl 

12.77.11,000 

1 

16.20,00,000 

i 

Nr.T Tmtouts of TiiFisur.r (o'J i 

fJnVKRN’VrUNT AlVOrNT) ' 

1 


\ 



Gold (net iuiport.-) 

-71.1'i.iiim 

;;.7w,0i)ii 

— 1.07.000 

.'.2t.00.000 

Silver ( „ ) .. .. 1 

'll.'.17,0110 

-74,01,000 

2-2.IJ.0t.000 

i.8,::.'i,(»i,ouo 

Totaltreasuie (net impoil-) .. j 

48,000 1 

—70,89,000 

22,(17,97,000 

23,59,00,00 


Munitions of War.— TIimhK’- to iiie nn- 
tisnnlly ^ood inunsooii, it w.is |io-sil<l>' to export 
ooitsiderable (lunntitics r)l iiiiiniliniis oj \v:ii to 
the I'nited ICini'doiii and the Allie<.. In I<)I7-1S 
Indiaseiit goods to the valin- ol IN. I'JT eiore-. 
(nearly £8.1 millions) to the I niti'd Kiimdoin 
ami other parts olihe Uriti'h Kirilin and Us 
90 orores (£00 iiiillioiis) to the Allies. 'Die 
bulk of the, expoiU to the l.ni.i d Kiiigdoin and 
hor allies oonslsted ol articles n| iijitioiial im- 
|)Drta.uee A.s eoTii]iured \\itli the )iie-\«ar 
jiutiod. the quantities and Aahii s oi the eNjiorls 
Of food-grains, especially win at, burli N and 
gram. Jute nimiutactures, lea and fanned liides 
considerably increased. The total value ot 
food-grains eximrted amounted to nearly .IN. r)4 
crores (£’J(> millions) as ogumsl Its. 4ii ennes 
(over £00 millions)tile pre-warav* rage, ol wliieh 
wheat accounted for Its* 19 erores (nearly rnj 
ndlUons). Jute manufactures, mainly giinny 
bags and cloth were valued at a])pru.ximate]y 
Us. 43crores (£29 tnillions)!!! 1917-18, as against 
Its. 20 crores (£13 millions) in rhe pre-war 
quinquennium, tea at nearly Its. iS eron-s 
(£12 millions) as against Bs. 13 erores (?9 
mWoos) aud tanned hides at il». 5 crores {km 
WflUems) as against Es. li crores (El iniUiou). 

mitet noticeable changes, us eompared with 
JOB t»re*waT year 1913-14, were the increases in 
tha imports* of fuel, oil, petrol, cocoauut oil, 
''^®*5»i:'cwhMtcs, eoffec, and tea, aud the 


, decreases in .^nl|ihiiiie a'-id. ali!!;.iruie .niid ani¬ 
line d)es. iiielaU. niDlor ears, kerosene oil, 
papi'i, \Miod |iiil|). pi'oiisloim. salt, railway’ 

' iiiiiieiialsand eortoii and woollen goods. Under 
' e\])orts,iii<ligi). gr.uii. maize.pulse, tunned cow¬ 
hide-.'liroiiiite. pe.' lead, veuetable oils, rubber, 

I'‘otioii and jute goods, and cigarettes, showed 
impuilani ineiea-iv, while there vrere large 
decrease's in oilseed'-, ecal.i.aw hides, rasvtextiles, 
espeeiallv raw Jiiie tanned skins,umutircs and 
/.iiie. 

Prices. At the end of Ifarcli 1918, as com¬ 
pared Willi the eorresiiondiiig pirioil of 1917, 
iciiv (■utt*,'ri showvd a rise of no less than 80 iier 
Cent., sesamuni ‘<eed 32 pel cent.., rape seed of 
It pel eeiit., andfood-graiiis of 16 per Cent, 
(mainly h.'ijra 49. jaw.*u- 43, and wheat 13, the 
inciea'^e tile c.<sc ol rice being only one per 
cent.) In raw' Jiile, owing to thu pre^ibition of 
export there was a fall of 30 per cent, in price, 
.is eomparr d with the level of prices at the end 
of Altireh 1914, raw cotton showed an increase 
of 159 ))er eeiit. and lood-grains 13 imr cent, 
(mainly juwar, bajrii and wlient, rice showing a 
tall of'll percent.), while raw Jute <^howcd a 
decrease ol 44 iH:r unit., iinseed 10 i)cr cent, 
and rapeseed 12 per cent. Ihrtail prices of the 
articles of Jowl rose to a much smaller extent 
than in most eonntries. A high level of prices- 
prevailed for imported artiek’s especially cotton 
piece-goods, kerosiiie oil and salt. ^ 







Capital and Profits 


CftOltal.<-Tl)e totol number of Joint Stock CompMiies reglstcrel In 191748 WM 

capital of Kb. 30,58 lakhs as aealnst 184 companies with an anth^sed/ 
' Of Bs. 17,«6 lakhs in the preceding year. The large Inwafc in capital was cMe^ rader 
■xitmtng to the flotation of the Tata Industrial Bank wito an authorised capitil ofBs.lfl^ 
Oen^my fle tat 1o p« in the year 101748 and in the precetog four years weia as loUoUrs^ 

Authorised Cap&alin lakhs of rupeet. 


Vtth 



tf M 



Ban^g 

and 

Loan. 

Cotton 

mus. 

into 

Mills. 

Tea 

planting. 

. Coal 
mining. 

Othe;r8. 

T^i 


' 

Its. 


Ks. 

11-. 

lls. 

Ks. 



(InklinV 

(lakhs). 

(htklis). 

(l.-iKli^). 

(Ia1:hs). 

(lakhs). 

(lakhs). 

191344 (pro-war year) 

(i.'JO 

>41 

.‘lO 

.'ll 

17 

.■>8,ri7 

CO,91 

10144.j . 

:in 

47 

-■ 

IS 

27 

;{,i2 

4,4(: 

1015-lC . 

■.VI 

■2it 

(U 

‘29 

17 

5|40 

7,20 

1910-17 . 



■ 1 

1.18 

1)0 

7,69 

17,2C 

1017-18 . 


S2 

l,no 

1.11 

78 

14,33 

30,68 


The pricos of sccuritii-s niiil sliaris ^hinv ti gi-iu-r:tl iuc^':l^<■ io far as indastrlals are con¬ 
cerned, while there was a (iecrease In IJieuiaikd price ol Gori riiiuitil .'^cl'1lIiti(i> ni.d jflunlclTai 
rt J^benturcs as uill be seen from the table ghcit below which is peihaps an intirestlng sidell^t 
of &e eileotB of tlic war on Indian indust ry : 


Index numbers oftlte prices ofsectiriiies and skeres tukiuy the prUe on the ’JiWh July 1014 as 100. 



201 li .Iii4 
ION. 

2«th .luly 
1017. 

26th March 
1018. 

^^Qovemuiont securiUo . 

inn 

70 

08 

^91 Port Trust and Mnnicijtal Debcutun 

inn 

,s0 

84 

!Baii||L.. 

!'"*8 JuteSus (Ordinary) . 

inn 

lOU 

10(1' 

:lll 

112 

467 

00 Cotton Mills (Ordinary) . 

inn 

J32 

101 

90 Qoal ComiMinies (Ordinary). 

ion 

141 

IST^. 

1 WooUen Mill (Caw'oi»rc—Ordinary) 

.... 

100 

125 

. 88 Tea Companies (Ordinary). 

100 

127 

126-*; 

. 7 Flour Mills (Ordinary). 

100 

120 


;',1 Iron and ^tccl ComjMuiy (Tata<—Ordinary) 

lOU 

.332 

. 29^’?^ 


« 
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THE IMPORT TRADE. 


value of ibe imports of meicbaodiHe in 
over l^.l&Oorores (£100 millions) 

f C showed an increase of Bs. 70 lakhs 
i9,OCiO) over the inreccdlng year. The valne 
' 1017<18 was 8 per cent, higher Uian the 
•, -jai»nw«i average of th^ live years immediately 
wfoweedlng the war and, with the exception of 
' Vie two pre-war years 1012-13 and 1918-14, was 
' -Ihe hipest recorded. The value of the import 
;'%tt3e since the beginning of this centnry was 
iollows:— 


Year 1014-15 
■ „ 1915-16 
1916-17 
„ 1017-18 


ll3. (laUiB), 
187,08 

m,oo 

140,68 

160,42 


years imdiiig 1903-04 


As compared with 1010-17, tile value of im¬ 
ported cotton manufactnroB showed the largest 
increase, vb., Bs. 3,64 lakhs. The imports of 
I matches Increased by Bs. 1,10 lakhs, «^micalB 
I by Rs. 85 lakhs, and artides imported by post 
; by Kb. 07 lakhs. The mo.-.t noticeable decreases 
Rs. (lakhs) : were 'n motor cars and motor cydes (Bs. 1,42 
__ I lakhs), railway plant and rolling stock (.is. 1,07 
iS,42 ; lakhs) and kcrosinc oil (Bs. 80 lakhs). 


„ 1908-09 .. 

„ 1913-14 (pri-vr.u 
yefii'l 

.. 1917-18 .. 


Year 1913-14 (pre-war year) 


lll,8o i Ben;;.’ showi*d an increase of nearly Bs.2 
; crorca, mainly accounted for by cotton mann- 
145,85 i factures. Imports into Rommy showed an 
j '>n 94 i of more than a crorc of mpocs. On the 

' I otlier hand, there, was a decrease of Bs. 2 mores 
I in the case of Bivma. nearly half of whldi-was 
18*1,25 ' accounted for by cotton goods. 


Chief Imports The chi-, f imports into India were asfollows 



Annual average' 
of five years 

1909-1U 
to 

1913-14. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Cotton goods . 

48,40,.'<.>,000 

49.01,57.000 

52,40,74,000 

,1 yam . 

3,77,18.000 

.1,04.89,000 

4,29,52,000 

Sugar . 

13,17.58,000 

15,45,03.000 

15,31,98,000 

iron and steel. 

11.17,45,000 

8.88,06.000 

7,75,80,000 

Machinery of all kinds, Induilinv iviiing. 

5.80,01,000 

O.Ol. 12.000 

5,23,50,000 

Chemicals, dnig”. etc. 

2,12.73,000 

3..50.87.000 

4,30,10,000 

Silk, raw and inanmaclurr 

3.91,54,000 

,3.94,80,000 

4,02,75,000 

Mineral oil.'. . 

.3.72,03,000 

4,43,93,000 

.‘1,64.07.000 

Hardware . 

3,17,01.00(1 

3,10,87,000 

2.71,65.000 

a' 

Idquors . . 

2,02,40,000 

2.33,01,000 

2,49,06.000 

I^per and pasteboard. 

1,27.07,000 

2,33,10,000 

2,31,12,000 

8»^t . 

79,10,000 

1,91,46,000 

2,20.08,000 

^mjvlsions . . 

• 2,05,10,000 

2,80,91,000 

1,77,87,000 

ligitor oars and cydes. 

1,00,(54.000 

2,11,41,000 

72,16,000 

|t6flwiiy plant and roUing-stciek' ^ . 

6,10,04,000 

1,56,86,000 

40,68;000 


^ Miannfa etnrwa. —^Xhe valtK; of the imports of cotton manufactured increased, to 
i:%7 crorcB from Bs. 53 croresin 1916-17, and Rs. 52 morns the pre-war guinquennial ave- 
' i-inmcAsc was due entirely to a large rise during tlm year In the prices of cotton-goods 
(fltylmportcd !>> dimlmshlng Hivadil)'. 'Jliese inipoiis were 118 !>«'» mil. of the \amc of 
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The Foreign Sea<borne Trade of India 

(ff) In a decade —1908-09 to 1017-18. 
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If^fort Trade. 


;tl^totoliroix)rt8in 1017-18, as compared vith 35 pet cent, iu 1916-17 and 36 ikt cent, during 
ithe pre-war quintpicnulniu. The chief descriptions of imports were as follows:— 



Twist and yarn . 

■ Piece-{roods— 

Grey (imWeacIiert) 

White (bleach'd) 

# . Coloured, printed or dyi-il 
I'cnts of all dcseriptioiis 

Total pieci -r'oiKls 


Hosiery . 

Uundkerehi'-f." and b .. 

Tliread . 

Other sorts. 


As compjired with 1 !) 1(}-17 and al^o with the 
pre-war (luiiiquenniiim. the ino-.t notiecahle 
Incrt'iise wus in the Aaiiie ot iinprirtcd 
goods whieh ro-e !>> unless Ilian its. :U erun-s. 

Cotton yam.— -'I’lieiiiiiiorts oi >arii .<uiounf- 
e*i to 19 niillioii Ih-i., a, di'cn asr oi per (•■•nt. 
as couijiiireil witli the p^'^i^ns > 1 . 11 , and ol .v: 

per cent, as conipared with Hi'' ... ipii'i- 

quctmliti average. The quantMv was 111 ■ l(*wcf.| 
recorded since 1 SC 6 -(i 7 . The xalui- 01 tlnse 


Average of 
fix’e STiirs 
1009-10 
to 

1913-14. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

Rs. 

lls. 

R.S. 

3,77,1)?,00-' 

1,04.89,000 

4,20.52,000 

21,0.S,.')(t,fl00 

16.86,98,000 

18.43,23,000 

11,20,33,000 

12,79,3.»,000 

14,20,48,000 


1.'1,08,84,000 

16,11,58,000 

.... 

.89,47,000 

94,21,000 

•J.j.t.t,:j(i,i)()0 

4.'>,61,04,000 

40,72,50,000 

U2.SI!.IM)0 

1,.41,34,000 

1,02.52,000 

:)2.20.0ii0 

17,88,000 

l.'i.tVj.OOO 

3li,U».000 

.■i.»,:i2,ooo 

01,80,000 

i.i.j,:{;.ooo 

1,22,:l9.0(l0 

87,03.000 

52,18,01,000 

5.1.06,46,000 

56,70,26,000 


impoi-ts, iJoweviT, increased to lls. 4,29 lakhsi 
from it-. 4.0.'i lakhs in 1!)1C-17, and Ks. S,77 
liilvli'i, the pre-war average eon eipient on the 
higli range ol prieis. Tin' axerage declared 
xalue per Jh. rose to its. pics from Re. 1 
and 6 annas in t! -- previous year, ami 14 annas 
it pies the pre-xx:ir ipiiiniiK unial average. The 
lolinxxii.g talile simw- the inqHirts x)t . 
eo'npaieif xMtIi tlie {iKKliietlull of jnrii in the 
Indian inilN 


liiiport> 


Indian iMUls 
Production.- 









Import Tr§^. 


nfe tlidted TCifi ffimti Btmidied nearly 15 
allUon Ito. or 77 per cent of the total ImportR 
and Japan owr 4 million Ibo. rlurfly eoontt 81 
to 60 and ahow, and mi ict rl ed cotton yarn—or 
22 per cent, as atfaln*-! 00 prr cent and 1 pir 
eent^rcapectlvtly, in tin pi<>var qninqmnnmm 
There irere no import'' from Holland and onh 
18,(M lbs. camt trom Ital) and 144 8(Kt lbs. 
from Siritzeriand 

CnttOH pleeo'goods,—^The mam loaturt oi 
the trade in India k (hiif import (cotton piici 
goods) was the dLcrt a c in thi qiuntit% impoiti il 
ooopltd nith tin largi Inrr B^r in laltu As 
compared aitb the quantlt^ ot itny 


cent, tdiito goods by 16 per cent, and ooiOHie^ 
pnnti d, or dyt d by IS per cent. The vaiM « 
importc d gri y good' inert a t d ly 6 pi r etnt. to 
Its. 18,4J laUts, nhltr by 11 prr cent, to 

lis.i4,2(*lakh<>,andc(donvdg^‘by7 percei)4 
to Bs 10,16 labbs. The d( rlareo ralae prr yard 
01 gn> good« ro e by 60 ptro(nt.ftom 8 anaM 
2 pit s in 1910<17 to 4 annas 0 pits, irtilte gCOda 
bs 28 pi r cint from 3 annas 6 pies to 4 anaao 
b pus, and colouit d goodb bj 22 pir otnt.froai 
6 annas 4 pu s to 0 loinas b pics. The cost w 
piounetion ol nhitis has. boniser, Incrratad 
more thin tint ol gris'C'. Tbt ImiortB tor IhOiB 
]Mst 11 m stais aith the avinigth of the ttOO^ 
i|ulnqu(niiLiJ periods ending nith the l«atH 


pnnti d, or dyi d by IS per cent. The 
imported grty good' Incna id ly 6 pii 







Aromw» of flsc Tears enditu 1008 00 
, . 101114 

\tar 101114 (pi I-V 11 s 
1014-15 
191 Vlb 
loib-17 
1917-lb 


brii V 

(unbl vlud) 
millions ot 

s ircls 


1 "lO " 
\ .U1 
1 >.<1 2 
1 >2U 2 
1 lib 2 
st7 
021 r> 


(•rat s 
(1 li <trhi d, 

milbons of 

sards 


572 7 
(>'>4 .} 
70t 8 
b04 2 
011 1 
689 8 
&02'd 



615-4 
081-5 
881*8 
404-8 
SIS-7 
4&4'2 
305*8 


Eighty-siTtn pir cini of the Importid gris 
goods came Irom th( Inittd Kinpduii nhik tin 
United States supfilud Itss than um jur it lit 
maiiily sheetings and drills and ji ans ai d .1 ij in 
over 11 per Cl nt mainlv longt loth anil hnting" 
shectlags and drill ana jians In silntt gooi s 
the share ol the Luitod Kimniom sia< in ills *io 
per cent and the n maindt r tonsi t( d n iiiil> of 
img cloth and sbutings fiom Holhnd ana J ii in 
and dnlls and jeans from thi lallti ronntis 
Bearly 92 per cent of coloured goods nas nano 
rtcdliom the Tnited Kingdon lltc Tt n an ui r 
came mainly from Holland 1 1 pi r ei nt (chn ll\ 
chutlea induung iuugu s), Itals 1*8 pi i n nt ind 
Japan 4 7 pti ci nt (chii tl\ llannc I nnd tl,u t i 
l«tt*s, drills and jeans and sluitm^-) in addi 


finn in tli si thiei iniincins ts oi jdrcp-aooda 
th II mil imioits ot tints ol nil t escriiniiMia 
nliuli .iinouutrd to .12 inillum jeids, salat d at 
Bs 91 likh" as agimst ntiils 42 mlliion yards, 
saliii d at Ba 80 LdJis in 1910-17. 

Cotton hosiery.—The salui ol Imported 
rotlon ho ms dun i id Is 27 pii Cint to B« 
1,0. Likh III! asii.ig( sihit ol the import* 
dniing Ihi pu seat riiiiniiniiminm na* Bs. 98 
lakh lin)(irtsirnin lafi'iSKri saluidat ovor 
B 01 iiUis mil itoui till 1 nitid Kingdom at 
mails Its s IikIi' as .icnn t Bs 1 27 ifildis and 
Its II hkhs i(s](ctisils ill tlu jmvions ycai. 
'Ihi d s(ii|)tioiis nl|ii(i iotd<-onKivcid in the* 
Jiidiui null ind isixulid lioin Ihitish InfUa 
SI ill III tonndin *hi Jollossiog) igrs 


Snfar. —With the I\cei)tion of tin invoiN ol ((ttnn inniiin nns siigiris liidkiV largent 
import, and owing to the ssai, thi eoiiulrus oi ronsi^imu iit nl 11i « inijoits ,ui ot < veiitlona) 
interest. Ihi imuripal fouicis ul snjijih .m liossn lull si (in ton-)- 

Impotis of mqat {txclud uti tuofa^v s and loitfiifionmi) 


Java 

Stnita Settlements .. 

Uaivlttas 

Jaga 

Ohfna Ondodlng Hongkong). 

hgypt 

Oetmany 

AnstriaHongais 

CMheroonntrlcB 

Total on conntrieR, tom. 
lalQr B" (n00> 


12,60,97 


1011 It 
(pu -SI u 

yrnr) 


Ton* 
5b3 (HIO 
2,911(1 

180,600 
100 
1,500 
100 
700 
74.000 
1,100 


808,000 

14,28.85 


I'll • 111 


'ions 

116,000 

2,600 

60.400 

11,600 

13,700 

8.200 


515,900 

16,82,68 



Tons 

877,700 

14,800 

22,000 

11,600 

6,000 

200 


440.100 

14,74,05 



I 
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ITM ud StMl.'~Iron and Btf'cl. ladia’s 
• Jaq^thnpcist alter cotton pieoe-goodb and bogar 
aa^d a oonaldnable a« crease. The total 
, tdipQfte omoonted to 16'?,00(t tons, a drcrcaar of 
<t pM cent, as ooinparrd with 1016*17, and of 
.n per tent, as compared with the pre-war qvln- 
Uieiinlal average. 'Hie value of these Imports 
' aanonnted to Rr. 7,76 lakhs, a deerr a^c in value, 
notwithstanding the great foUinr o>* in quantity 
Of on^ 18 per cent, as cnmpnrpc: with 1016-17. 

Ballway plant and rolling stock.— 
The year’s Imports on pThsiti'and Gov* nunent 
aeeoont docrea-.ed by 45 pc r is nt. as eomiuiii d 
with 1016-17 to Jlh. 00 l:iklu,,ol s\liir<h Ks. ,',u 
hishs were on private aeeount. and its. 40 lakhs 
t on Ghnrornment account. 'Ihe total value of 
" tha trade In 1017-lH was only one-nintli ol the 
' pire*war quinqiienulal uverasi'. 


Of tire total Imports (Rs. OO laklis). its. .'>1 
Ukhs Were ou account ol curriaues niicl uagims, 
Be. 68 laMis on engines, and its. id kikhs ou 
iMterhds for constrnetion. llii' sIkid ot (In- 


United Eirioiom was 05 ikt cent. and the I nitc d 
States 8*5 {Hrcent, as a«.iinst 0.1 and 6 per ei nt., 
• respectively,fn the i>re\ious yeai. hiani supplic d 
almoittill*i-ntiri quantity (1, tOO tnust 01 xh ejN rx 
of wood iniporten on pchati' and iicneinment 
account. VVhUi roils, chairs and ll liptstcs, 
elcopers and other niaterUls lor const met ion 
deoreaseduude r Import k on piivatr ni'cuunt.tluii 
was a iiotiecatile inen 11-1 in i nginc, and u.icons 
on Government arcouui. 


Other Metals.— The inipoiix ot copper 
amounted to approximate^ 8.ti00 tons ,is agciltist 
1,700 tons in the presiou' yc ai and :I0,UI)U toiix, 
tar pre-war cpihiqin nukii asiMgc. Japan 
inerea>ed her Hhipnuntx ot uuwrutuili^ tilix, 
Ingots, biarierk and - hi its, nice and otle 1 iu.inu- 
facturcM and her ximie in tin total inqHutx ol 
copporiacrea'cd to 80 p r ec u1. tioiii 0 ])• t ei nt . 
the pre-war awrage and ^(i pi r c i nt. in 
The Imports of coiqar troni Aiixtialia eliirh an 
eald to be of liner quality tlun those ul .lapm 
amounted to lUO tons as ngainbt 1 ^•'r. , 'in pie- 
war qnlnqueimiul average. Braxs wax intpurti d 
In the same quantity ub in the juc vious year 


2,800 tons. The muiiutactwre of brass has xc' 
cently been undertaken on a large scale in 
faicutta, where a company has been formed, the# 
output of whlrh is expected to be 4 to 6 tone per 
day. Lead sheets for tea chests arc required 
for the staple industry ot tea and the imports of 
these sheets increased to over 3^00tons from 
3,000 tons in the preceding year, due entirely to 
larger imports from Ceylon. Imports of tea' 
chests mainly of wood were valued at Bs. 04 
lakhs as against Bs. 87 lakhs in 1016-17. The 
share of the I'nlted Kfngdomin the total imports 
oi t ea-tiiest> was 43 pc r cent., Japan 36 iier cent, 
and Biixsia 14 ih r cent, as against 63, 11 and 
•25 jM«r c-ei .,respectively, in the* presious year. 

Machinery and Mlllwork.—The %*alne of 
the total imports ot machinery and mill-wont, 
ineltidin.! I Iting, in 1017-18 amount to 
Kh. .'1,23 lakhx, a ilocrease oi 13 pc’X cent, as 
comparediwitii tin- preceding year. The most 
notiei .ible dooreu i s wc’rcin iute mill machlnory 
its. :,si lakhs, cotton mill mochiner}'Bs 12 lakhs, 

I leelrk‘.d maehineiy Jix. l.'i lakhs, mining maebi- 
ner> Rs. 10 lakhs, and tea-garden madiineiy 
Jls. 0 lakhs. 

Chemicals and Drugs.—The total value of 
imjiorted elie micals lucre a-cd by 45 nor cent, to 
Kx. :2,72 lakhs. There was a noticeable inenvase 
in the quantity nt the imports ol sodium caibo- 
iiati. e.iuxtic bodn and sulphur, and a decrease 
III iudds, ulnniinoux xulphatis (including alum), 
till iielilng lealerlalx, i‘:irbide of calcium aud 
eoplH r:is. Sulphur Incica-cd to 9,800 tons from 
nearlv O.U'io tons in 1616-17. llw Imports from 
ltnl> on account ol the sigiicity Inireights were 
iioininal. 2 tons only tis against 4.700 tons In the 
pn \inub >eur, while .luinin more than doubled 
he r i'\pents tioiii t.100 tons to 0.506 tons. 'Iho 
(iiiautil> ot tin iiniMiits ot Ue.ailiing materials 
lie cTe .1 1 cl l)S ei\ir8 iiereint.to.'i.nt'i'tmiH.wblle 
the s.iliu Ol the xe iinpmfx luerea-ed by 21 per 
Cent, to iieailv J(x. I’l luklix. Vore than two- 
thiielx ot till impoilb ol die micals catxie from 
the I lilted Kiiiijelnm and one tilth from Japan. 
I In 'e was a e'ousi'h latili linuraxc in the im|M»ts 
from the I nito'l States Inr bharc liaving risen 
to nearly 11 {ur nt. 


Mineral OU.—in view of llv* conxielerable decrease in the luipoits of mineral oil detidled 
statlsUcB of Imports 'arc gi\rn. 


Jttiport^ of Miufrol UiL 


: te, 

A^iiage Ol ll\e 
pre -war >ears 
1606-10 
to 

161 Mi. 

1 

I'llei-ir. 

1917-18. 

' 11 

*.■, 

'* TOWL KEUOSEXK .. 

IMmDktlng OU. 

Jwhgnc, nenacd, petrol, etc. 

M^^idQttom, and compositions 

loTAi M»n:R.4r. Ou .. 

Callous. 

s,no.ooo 

:>o,sao.ouo 

16,049,000 

Gallons. 

10,670,000 

44,260,000 

4,847,000 

ChiUons. 

15,809,000 

26,477,000 
4,007,000 . 



31,884,000 

13,522,000 

131,000 

2,000 

2,271,000 

18.683.000 

15,000 

2,000 

678,000 

15,875,000 
860,000 . 

^,000 

90,965,000 

88A65.000 

62,707,000 













Import Traie. 


Hudware.—The most intemting feature 
ib renr4 tr the year's trade in hardware is the 
^^7 In whl^ Japan and the United States 
'nave been steadily trying, not without a Inrge 
measure of success, to capture the position 
vacated by Germany and Austria. The total 
vaitte of the imports amounted to Bs. 2,72 lakhs, 
a decrease of Bs. 30 lakhs or 13 per cent. a» 
compared with the pl'('^ions year. Of this the 
share of the United Kingdom was 41 percent, as 

S inst 60 per cent, in 191G-17. Tlie United 
tes increased her share* from 19 to 28 per e<>iit. 
and Japan from 10 to 25 per cent. 


Llquora.—A main feature of the liquor truih* 
was an all-ronud deeranse in the (|Uiiu1it.v 
imported. The total imports ninnnnled to 
3,443,000 gallons, a deeivase of 23 per cent, ns 
compared uitli tiie previous year anu ol ilO per 
cent, as romiHirod with the pie-w.ir normal. 
The value of these imports iiiereased b\ 7 per 
rent, to nearly Jls. 2.50 lakhs. Fiity-ionr jn-r 
rent, ol the total quantity ol liquors imiiortcd 
consisted of ale, hoer, and poiler. 30 {ht eent. ot 
spirits, and ($ per eent. wines. The total im¬ 
ports during the year ainoiinteii to J.s,'>8.ii0(> 
gallons as against 2,r)83,u00 gallons in 1010-17 
and 4,405,000 gallons, the pre-war average. 'J'lie 
United Kingdom has hitherto ln-eii the largest 
supplier of ale. Iwi and porti r. and for the ilr-t 
time Japan took tin* lead witli 888.000 gallons 
cr 48 p<‘r cent, as against 82n,U(>0 gallons or 
nearly 45 per cent, from the I'niled ICingdoin. 
The produetlon of Indian hrewerios in 1017 
w'as 0,217,000 gallons, an inereasc ol 52 jier eent. 
as compared with that oi tin* pii-vious >ear. 


Paper and paste<*board.~‘Thc 

of the imports of paper and paste^boktd'■ 
was only sli^itly less tlum in the preceding yen.. 
The Imports were valued at Be. 2,81 lakhs 04 
against Bs. 2,83 lakhs In 1Q16<17, and Bs. 1^7 
lakhs, the pre-war quinquennial average. THxetc. 
has been a very noticeable diversion of trade, > 
especially since the outbreak of war. The 
linglish 'paper manufacturer has. by force of 
em'iimstaiices, found it iinpassibio to BUp^y'- 
markets abroad. The share, thcrofore, of the ‘ 
United Kingdom has deereased to nearly 57„ 
per eent.. from -17 per eent, in tht* preceding year, 
and .58 per rent, in the pre-war quinquenniunu' 
fSerniany nml Austria-Hungary (which had OllC* 
touilli of Hie total pie-war imiKMtji) left a gap 
that .Tapan. Xoi«ay, Stredeii andloalcssestent - 
the United Slates have attenijited to 1111. The 
produel ion of tlie Indian jiaper inllls amounted 
to 31.80(1 ions, almost tlie same as in the preced¬ 
ing >ear as against tons, the' pre-war 

qiiinipieuiiiid average. 

Motor Cars and Motor CycleB--‘Tlie 

niinibi'i ol iimtoi ear-i imported deemnised 
b.\asmiieli as 73 per eent. on neeount of the 
embargo on Ihe import of motor ears, motor 
eyeles and iiarti thereof. The i>rolijbitiou was 
introduced in Ueii-n.ber 1016 on two grounds; 

(1) to elii-ek the increase in tin* eonHUUiptiou 
ol petrol ill India, and to ensure an 
aueqiiate simply lor military requirements; and 

(2) t osei iree tonnage wliieh is urgentivrequii'ed 
toi otiier more iieci-ssary eoiinnodities. Till* 
lollowing tiil'le sliovvs tlie luiniber of ears iiu- 
port* d since till pn-u.ii >ear 1013-14:— 


Sihubcf of Mulor i'nrs iuij‘nrh<l. 



From United 
Kingdom. 

; From United 
i Stales. 

1.669 

8(iS 

1.3.50 

51(1 

7.S7 

2.1.ill 

489 

•1 Hill 

39 

l,'r22 


eonntries. 


1913- 14 (pre-war yeai).. 

1914- 15. 

1915- 16. 

.1916-17. 

1917-18. 


o Kincty-llve per edit, ol the total niimberimiorted eaiiie Jiotn Hie United 
per cent. In the previous year. 

Other articles.— *Gt the other articles ol inipoit not analysed in lliis 
>';'^;d^iqp 0 ctant arc enumorutid lielow:— 


Annual average 
of five years 

- 1900-10 

to 

1013-11. ! 



States na agalnat 
eliniiter the mote 



MatehcR. 

Woollen maniifartures .. 

Sidct's . 

' InfltnimentB, apparat us, etc. .. 


Us. 

88,21.0110 

3,08,38,000 

1,54,72.000 

1.35,82,000 


Bs. 

1,1.'.,70.000 
1,97,04,000 
1,94,64,000 
1,75,14,000 


Bn* 

2,34,84,000. 
2,09,72,000 • 
l,90,14,0d^, 

i,7245,e4.:^ 
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* Wber artfeles.—Of tfic otbcsr arUclKti of Import not analyucd in thiB chapter the more 
Important arc cnaim;iated below:— isontinued. 


• 

Annual average 
of live yeara 
1909-10 
to 

19i:J-J4. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

Tobacco. 

Its. 

71,07,000 

Rs. 

I.2.".,i:i,000 

Rs. 

1,09,97,000 

61088 and glas.sware . 

1 ,ni .02,000 

1 ,.70,00,000 

1,62,48,000 

Dyeing and tuiiniiig-nb I.-iimi • .. 

1.33.01,000 

1.1 j.7::,ooij 

1,41,10,000 

'Wood and timber. 

7!K:)0,(>00 * 

1 

1,17,30,000 

1,32,7.0,000 

Apparel,. 

1,^1*1,07,000 1 

1 ..>7,02,000 

1,29,61,000 

Soap . 

0l,>i7,000 

1.00.07,000 

1,1:1,34,000 

Fruits and v«-gi tabl<-.s 

1,07,7:!,000 ! 

1 

1.10,02,000 

1,03,18,000 

Painth and paintrr-' mat erial . 

71.00,00(1 

l.l-i..‘<0,000 

96,73,000 

Haberdashery and railTinei.' 

1,-pi,.') {.000 ; 

1,3.1,18.000 

87.:{9,000 

Articles ImporU'd by po-t .. . ^ 

1.00..A00O ! 

2,12.12.000 

3,08,87,000 


THE EXPORT TRADE. 


Owing fo the eopion-' inoii»f)f»ii o< ll)17 .-iinl 
an iiislstf-nl deminnl lor oi tintiniial 

Importaiiep oii I lie pari ni liif Allir.'!, tin' rNport 
trade ol 1U17'1S vra.^ -.iili-laetoiy in '•pite oi Ihr 
Hcoicity in tonnagi. Tin- v.ilui ni I he i xpoi l-. 
of Indian mereliaiidi‘e nti'' o\ev Ks. i vnri'N 
(U155 millions). This 1 pir e* iit. bt low 
the value, of the previous >ear Init (• per ein1. 
above the annual average oi the liie vears 
Ituinedialely ]»rei'(ilir.g the war. The value 
was the highest ever roeorded. with tin* exeep- 
tioii of the two pre-war yi-ar- I'tl^-VJ and 
lO.N-H and the preceding year IhU! 17. ‘Hie 
course of the exiKirl. trade '.line the beginning 
Of the century is given lielow 

K-.. 

I lakh-). 


Five venr.sending I1H).J-01 .. .. ig|,:’.l 

„ ' ,, iy08-0U .. .. U.I,SI 

,, ,, 1013-U(pre-wai >ear) gltkaO 

;; • „ 1017-18 . .. 210.04 

Yeur 1013-14 (pre-war year) . .. 244.20 

„ 191H5.177.18 

19l5-ie.ion,.'):! 

. „ 1917-18.•.;:!7,07 

.. 1917-18. 


llie -i2njHeiu,( I’eature- ot tin rituritf- arc (1) 
the lar^e inereai-e ol 5'’ per ci*nf. or over Its. 18 
eror>‘- in the valiii* of loml-jiain^ exported, (i) 
the inere.'i-ie In the value ot raw cotton and 
uiaiitit'arltired jute which rose by over Its. G 
I’lnris and Its. 1 crore, respectively; 8) tltc 
lai'Ji di-erea'-c in raw ]ute-a doerea>e of no leas 
tliaii »>o per eeiit. or lls. »'■ crons as compared 
with Ijii' ! xport- of the previons year; and (4) 
iuipe-rlant dren a-i- in -eeds (Rs. 8 crorefi) and 
in i.nv bides ..nd .skin*- (Jls. G cioi-es). India's, 
-i-v eliii t cxt»orts are i)) order ot importance: 
rot ton raw and Uianufacliir^s, grain, })iulBe and 
Hour, jnti., r.-iw and inanuiacturos, tea, hides 
and nkin>, raw .nid taimeiJ, and seeds. 

Cotton und cotton Mannfactnrm.— 

The total v.iliie oj raw cotton exported 
.iinounted ton.'iirly Its. 43 crorcs, and 
that. Ol eotlon iniinuf.iet.ure.s to over 13 
erorch. The eninbiiiCil value was the htf^st 
recorded and amounted to nearly Us. oOermee, 
.in iiicrea-e of 13 jier cent, as compared wtto tiic 
jin \ious year and of 25 jTiii*r cent, over the pre¬ 
war ijuinqiioiinlal average. The increase wai* 
.ibiio t entirely due to the high range of prices 
ol raw cot toil. The Hgtm’s arc as follows 



C'ott.nn mauufjictures 
including twist. 


'JMmnoe of five years 1C09-10 

> ’^awis-u . 

Tamme-i?. 

' ^ ' 1«17-18. 


Its. ! Rii- 

.33,27,83,000 ! 11,40,54,000 

38,10,13,000 I 13,64,28,000 

43,65,74,000 13,33,45,000 


Totai. 


B3. 

44,68,37,000 

49,74,30,000 

55,99,19.000 
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Exports. Imports, and net Exports of private merchandise daring the 

ten years endmg 1817<18. 

EXPORTS. 

190809 iw»l I non MU Wl'S Mai*; ni'ilb niBP ni 7 l 8 

2^0 L 


WAR PERIOD 


190809 iwn 1310II 

19080V lOr P •"IP 


Ml I? mzi^ 131'% 14 MAI iSUIb 131617 1317^ 

IMPORTS 

® 3 ’ IP I It L 17 tSI/ 8 

1„ 

ibl 


WAR PERIOD 


130809 190310 isnii »3 U I3IZI^ 31^ a tc mi'if i3l6l7 

NET EXPORTS 

J9eso3 >90310 inr II nm.. i9i?i3 m 4 i « i ik isihi? 'S 


“r WAR PERIOD 


190809 190910 ISIOII ' 3 in? ISIZO 191314 iSl«13 191516 UHBP 1917'lh 
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CottOtt«~''nie quantity ofrawootton 
edln 1917*18 vaa 385,400 tons or 2,050,300 
I'Of 400 Iba. each. It wa.s 18 pc'r cent, below 
tho preceding year in tonnage -and 15 
below the pre-war quinquennial aver- 
' Before the wqr, 0 per cent, of the exports 
tinur potton went to tho British Empire, nearly 
l^r cent, to the Allies of which Japan took 
.IBstTOent. and 22 per cent, to enemy countrh s. 
.mute .year, more than 10 per cent, went to the 
Bteiplre, and 83 per cent, to the Allies, 
ht vbhdi Japan took 71 iH>r cent. Almo-t nil 
;th0 princliml consumers of Indian cotton did 
trade with India during tlio year, exc<-pt 
^We^jjnlted Kingdom whlcli took 38 per cent. 

. aiwpB than in the preceding year. Juixin im- 

S tta as a rule GO per cent. ul its roquircnients 
19 India, 30 per cent, from ATuerica, and 5 
pet'Cent, each froln Egypt iiii'l China. 'I'lie 
'other principal consumers of Indiun cotton. 

' Italy, France, China and Si}ain, .also took snialler 
ijiaantities, the decrease being very iioticeaMe 
in regard to Soain. IThe outturn of the 191G-17 
'oMp was 4,480,000 bales of 400 lbs., while the I 
sum of tho net exports ana internal consumption I 
'was 4,670,000 hales. The 1017-lS ernp was 
estimated to yield ball' or '0 permit, 

less than the pn-viuiis ero|r. riiee.. to a 
very high level, :n lor «'\aiii|ile, the wlmliMile 
prioo of Broaeli eotlon per eaiitiy oi in'!. :it 
Bonibay was Jts. tl.'i at the b. ginning of the 
year. It soared to tlie > >:ii.uiidiii.ii'v high Ii-m I 
of As. 008 in Mill-ell IPI.-s wliieli !•. to be altii- 
buted cliii'fly to speeiilation. \ part only ol 
the inflated iiriri- lUlght bert ii-oiiably eoii'.uli n d 
to bo due to tin- di-iir r.iilwiiv fn iglit:.. The 
aTcrage fur tlie >e.-ir w'as i:^. .M)? as again.-t 
Ba. 340 in 1010*17 and Ks. OiKi, the pr(-w.ir 
average. liad the le\el oi pri'i-s oi l',)lo-i7 
prevafled, the value would have been K.». dti.oit 
* lakhs. Instead of As. .12,00 laklio, or in other 
words, there was an increase of As. i3,UG lakhs 
doe to higher prices. 

Cotton Manufactures. —TIu- jmiduetiuii and 
eanpeurt of Indian iiiauiiructures of cotton weie 
miteh almve tJie pre-war uverage, although tlie 


hi^i-watcr mark of the previous year was not 
reached, presumably to the chieck consumers 
placed on their purchases by reason of the grow¬ 
ing dearness of cloth which had necessarily to 
bo manufactured from dearer raw staple. 

Cotton yarn. —^Ihc production of yarn in 
Indian mills decreased to 661 million lb.s. from 
681 million lbs. in 1916-17. This was accom¬ 
panied by a depres-'ion in the export trade. The 
total quantity exported was 122 million lbs., a 
d'-erea-e of 28 perci nt. as compared with 1910-17 
iuiil of 37 per cent, with the pre-war average. 
China, t'ni principal-market of Indian twist, 
tmik 81 per cent, of the total cxiiorts, but the 
quantity exported to that country decreased to 
the extent of nearly -2 luillion Ihs. as compared 
■with This was much below’ the pre¬ 

war normal. Tin* fact may be reasonably 
axeribi-d to the e<jn)]Kiri(fi\ely cheaper cost of 
Jiipain‘'4( yarn wliieli has for some years tfio- 
rouglily e.stablinlied itself in China. Aa com¬ 
pared with the preceding year the exports to 
Egypt and 8iatn increased, while those to the 
Ktraits Si'ttlemeiits, IV'rsin, Arabia and the 
United Kingdom decreased. The total value 
oi the e.xports uinouiiteu to over As. 7,50 lakhs, 
but had the price of 191C-17 prevailed, the value 
would have been As. 5,72 lakiis, or in other 
word,, there was, due to higher prices, an in- 
. !t .IM* ot As. 1.81 lakh.s. 

Cotton goods.—The export.s of Indian-made 
\iii-e. -'.oikIs were more than double the pre-war 
ii\' the e.xiK>rth amounting to over 189 
million yards or more than 13 ia*r cent, of the 
(|ii.iiitity iinpoiti-d irniii Laiioashii-r. These 
1 Npoits wj-re, lioweiei, 28 p*-r ciiit. below those 
III tile i>re\lolls year for tlie reason stated above. 
I'n i-i -goiMl!, aceouiil i d for 9ii ]ier cent, or As. 5,54 
lakhs out of a total export of cotton goods, 
MiliU'd nt Ai*. .'1.77 lakhs. Prk‘cs were hi^er 
than t.ho.'<e in the iireiion- your, and had the 
level ot prices ut 1916-17 prevailed, tho vidue 
would have been As. 4.31 lakhs Instead of 
A.S. .'>,54 lnkli.s. in otiier words, there was an 
iiiereafic of As. i ::0 lakhs due to higher prices. 


The following tabic compared the deiicripthui.- OJ initoii ccoiN pi idn d and i-xportid:- 


Produ-tuMi in I ft* Irxiiun in ill''. 

9 


'. assy Axj) suiAciwj) 

>■ pmoEaoovs. 

•Vvenige ot live 
years l!>ii9-l(> 
to J!)i;Mf. 

iyJ6-J7. 

i91M8. 

7 I 

f 

nirling^ and longcioth . 

PlnttiB .. 

Udoth, domestics, and slicutmgs .. 

mSsoad Jeans . 

|Mfcili2SOTtS 

, ' Total .. 

' CobOl'JIBW l'IEi r.' bOiW 

'J'otal piccegooda.. 

Millions 
of yards- 

288-1 
269'5 
139’S 

64 1 
26-4 
00*2 

MUlious 
of yards. 

427'8 
300*0 
192*1 
67*8 
56*5 
01*1 

Miniflos 
of yards. 

*450-6 

325-0 

137*4 

54*0 

78*6 

95-3 

• ■ 

1,136*2 
441*9 ‘ 

1,140-0 

473-1 

1,105*5 

1,578-1 

1.614-4 
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Exjtorh. 

GKky AKi) liL^ACUEt' 
PIECL-GOOUS. 

1 

1913-14 

(iwc-war 

year). 

** 1 

1916-17. 

1 

1917-18. 

j 

i 

Shirtings . 

Chadors and dlnil is .. 

T. cloth and domes t ic.- . 

Brills and jeans . 

Other sorts. 

Millions ol 
yard". 

1 

t 

7’(> 

•jj 11 
•6 

12-2 

Millioun ol 
yards. 

14-0 

12 0 

02-7 

1 -0 

r»k> • •* 

• to 

MUlions of 
yards., 

7*8 

8-1 

35-3 

1*0 

26-0 

Total 

44-2 

109-1 

78*8 

foiovr.Krj i'ii;ci'.(:ooi»s 

4.'>0 

1U4-7 

116-0 

Tot'll I»ieCe20(xl' 

8'.>-2 

2t.:J-.S 

189*4 


The production in 1917-18 rose by inoro lh:iii i 
50C million yards, or b:. 40 imt cent. al) 0 \c tin' | 
pre-war averagi-. A< coinpun-d willi tin* ])ri - j 
ceding year the production ol }!rcy uutl blfneln-d | 
goods showed a small increase while tli<Tc was i 
an Increase of over 7 per cent, in coloured goods. I 
The Increase in exports was eiilirely in gn-y I 
goods. The quantity of coloiircu g(Kxls exjiort ed 
increased by nearly 0 per cent. Indian pien • 
goods compete with ]inport>ed goods mainly in 
regard to grej' goods, and the area of coui]>eti- 
tlon is in grey goods of the coarser eounts of 
yarn, mainly grey shirtings, grey drills, and some 
classes of dhiities. Shipments of Judiaii cloili 


to ulmu't nil the priiu-iiKii pnrehaslng countrh'S 
deerea.sed with tlie exception ot IVrsia, Ccylou 
and Kg>Mt. It will he heeii from table No. 23 
ill IVirt li that l>u>.incss witli Persia and Basra 
and other povt.^ hi the gulf has greatly increased 
since tile out In eak of war. Tlie .share of Bombhy 
in the exports ol piece-goods was 84 jH'rcent.os 
compared witli 88 per eeiil. in 1916-17, and 71 
per «'ent.,the jire-war a^e^age. while that of 
Madras was ].'> ]ier cent, as against 11 percent, 
in the pl•e^ious year and 27 per cent..the. pre- 
W'ar normal. Karaelii exjiorl.ed nearly one per 
Cent, in tlie >ear under review. 


Grain: —^Tbe quantity of tood-giaiiis exported siiow'ed an iiiciea'e of noless than 04 percent, 
over the previous year, and i: per cent. abo\e tin pre-war aw rage. J.argi inereases took place in 
the exports of wheat gram, barley, jjulse, and maixe. Theditaib ot the exports are shmvn in 
the appended tiMe:— 



.Iverage of iivc year.. 

, 1909 10 
to 1913-14. 

191 (1-17. 

1917-18. 

•v 

*' « 

Tons. 

Tim-. 

Tons. 

Vice, notin the husk . ■ 

„ in the husk 

,, flour . 

Wheat. 

2.:;97.{)00 

lI.iKMi 

*200 

1,:«(8,00 

I ..-isii.oon 

.'i(l,KO(l 

too 

7JS.'.M)0 

1.9.39.400 
25,200 

100 

1.454.400 

flour . 

Barley. 

Cram. 

Pulse . 

66,000 

226,800 

132.000 

168,900 

70,200 

209.5t»0 

.',8,200 

167,900 


Jawax and bajra 

iCfliiZG 

Other kinds. 

41,100 
* 49,400 

30,300 

24,900 

2,000 

15,300 , 
91,000 ' 
1,200 . 

Total tons 

Value Bs. 

4,410,900 

4i>,81,11,000 


. 4,618,709 
6|,WI.02,000;^ 

■t- 
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■ t'oodgrains, bouglit by Govcrnmciil and 
>Mpped on Govornmcnt or cliaxtercd vessels 
;nrp not included In these exports. The value 
of the total exporteMnereased by 52 per cent, 
to IBs. 52,60 lakhs, but had the level of prices 
. of 1916*17 prevailed, the value would have been 
Ihi. 63,01 lahhs. In short, there was a d''crcasc 
'of Bs. 25 lakhs due to lower prices. 

Jute and Jute Manufactures. —The 
‘ value of the exports of raw jute amounted 
to Bs. 6,15 lakhs, aud manufactured jute 


to Ks. 42,81 lakhs. The combined value 
amounted to Bs. 40,29 laklis, a decrease of 15 per 
cent, as compared with the previous year, but 
au increase of 16 per cent, over the pre*war 
average. The value was 21 per cent, of the total 
value of the exports of Indian merchandise as 
compared with 24 per cent, in the preceding 
>var, and 19 per cent., the pre-war average. The 
derrcasi' cpinimrcd with the preceding year, as 
V ill be sci-it from the following table, was due 
I entirely to the deereasL iu the exports of raw 
jute •— 


— 

Averagi- >1 li\ 
vi ars 10(i0-lu to 
liilO-M. 

1010-17. 

• 191T-1S. 

1 


1 Jt-.(l.ikli-j. i 

’ 1 

1 JI-. flakli-). 

1 

its. (lakhs). 

Jute, r:iw.. 

1 

.. , 2:>.2(t 

10.20 

6,45 

„ maiiufaetutes. 

.. : 20,25 

•11,07 

42,84 

Tot VI. 

.. 1 .u.,:, I 

7>7,tiO 

40,29 


Raw Jute. —The main t'enture ot the linde 
was a coiisidorable decreuM- in the <in!inlity ex- 

K rtcd which amounted to 278,l()(i tons, the 
vest on recoid since 1877-TS. The i-.xpoits 
were iirohibitcd to all di'stinntioii'. i \e( ]ii iindei 
a license grunted by the elilei lU'.toiiL-. ollieer 
at the plaee of eviiort. ’I’liere va-* a tail in 
.quantity ot 48 per cent, ns compared uitli the 
previoiN year, and oi 0.1 ]>ei c eiit. witli tin- pre¬ 
war quinquf-nnliil average. The valiu- ol the 
ex|)orts deereased b> 00 per cent, tii its. 0,4.'i 
laldis. Had the level oi prU-es of J‘Ji(i-l7 eojiti- 
nued, the value would i\ave l>een ]t-<. K.:i0 lalcli-., 
or in other words, there was a deen-a'^i ot lis. 
i,04 laklis due. to lower priecs. 

Jute Manufactures. —One ot tin- chiu 
features of the inide in 1017-1 s was tin- rise in 
the prici* of Du* maniiiactured art idi*. 'Lite \ jiue 
of tJic exports, nutwitlistanding the ueeiease 
iu the quHutiticb shipped, ro»e by ;5 per la-nt. 
toneari} Ks. 43erorts.a tigure iiioie than tloubie 
tlio average value of the exjmiis m thi- tue-war 
quinquennium. There were TO mills at work 
With 40,639 looms and 834.0.'V5 spiiidKs. Tlie 
number of persons employed was 2C0.o:>8. In 
the iJre-WM year lJli;i-l4 tlie iiunilier ol mill.- wa.s 
84 with S6,0.M) looms and 741,2h'.» spindles. 
DlfilCUltios with freight and exchange iweM nli d 
free exports of jute mamiliictures with the 
result that the Bengal mills worked onlj 5 du>s 
per week instead ol 6 during the lirstnim- iiionths 
of the period under review', i^lnce Jaumiry, 


how( Aer, they have resumed full time working. 
An isliiuate of the jute profits was made from 
a detailed uualysis of the laiblished tmcoimts of 
■12 companiis. 26 of which were registered 
undei the Indian OoinpanieH Act, four in Scot¬ 
land. mil- in l-lngland aud oue in Prance, its 
lueturt III ing situated :it < handeruagore. Thu 
eompilatioii of the data was imtdu uniform as 
tar u- praetic.tble. aud the 42 companies were 
regardi d a- oue eoneeni. In all ca-rs the profits 
w.-ie shown aitei deduetion ol iudiau Income 
'I'iiX and Super I'ax beeau-e the amount of tax 
paid was not always shown separately in the 
b.dum-e sheitri but lumped with other items of 
exiiiiidilure undi r the hi ad ot “ klannfucturing 
and othei ex]>ensis." In the ease ot sterling 
uoinjiaiiies. the Ihiti-h ineoii e Tax and British 
ex<:iproilts dut\ wvie ileduetid as well as the 
Indian inuoine Ta.K and SujH-r Tax. The 
profit ■> aie sbwwii befor.- and aftur deduction 
ot interest on ueln-ntures. Some eompaniea 
have paid oil their iiebeiitures. others arc imying 
oir thi-se, uhile otheis agaiu have created 
debenture redeinpliou luuds out of surplus 
]irnlits. I'ebiuture interest is not shoun 
sepaiatelv in all the ])ubli«hed accounts, but 
the anmui’-t-. were aseertaimd os Com'cUy as 
po-silile. Au allowance has been made for 
di-preeiatioii as no unifomv practice of writing 
otr di-preeiatiou is lollowcd by jntc mills In 
lieiigal. The results arc aummaxised in the 
lollowing table 


■ ProfiitofJiitf Mill Companies after dalurtion of liti ome t, it. Super hu ami also, in the COK of 
, sterliinj eomimnirSf ejre'.s proyifs dntii. 


^al profits . 

tiebcntuteintcrubl. 

profits (sul^ect to dopreeiuUoii).. 
Ratio of net prolttsf Ka fi.i to iwld-up 
. 


1914. 

j 1SU,'|. 

1916. 

11)17. 

& \ 

1 e 

a: 

£ 

982,000 

159,600 

823,000 

i 1 atbOUU 

4,001,000 

6.309.000 

i:*4,ooo 

6,1 .'>5,000 

4,447,000 
142 000 
4.305,000 

10 

,j8 

7.5 

4% 
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ffidBS •kinSi—^Tlie irain features of 

tile year’s trade were a eoiisidrrablc decrease in 
tile exports of raw hides, aii increase In tlie 
exports of tanned hiucs, and a decrease in the 
ex^ia of raw and tanned shins. The qaan> 
tlty of raw hidcis exported was h-ss than one- 
bw of that of the preceding year and only ^2 
per oent. of the pre-war average. Of these, 
exports of co\r-hides amounted to 15,870 tons, 
valued at Bs. 2,32 laklw, being 54 per eont. ot 
toe preceding year's exports of 20,082 tons, 
valued at its.' .'>,00 lakhs. 

Oll’seeds.—^Tlie main features of the trade 
were (1) the remarkable fall in the eX]iorts wliieh 
were the lowest on record sinct' 187l>-80, and (2) 
toe large inereose in the siiare of tlie I'nited 
Kln^om in the trade .14 eomiiared with the pre¬ 
war period. Tile exports amounted to’4.'i7,700 
tons, a decrease of 51 percent, as «‘oinpnred with 
1010-17, and of 08 iK.r oent. with tiie pre-w,ir 


average. The value of these exiwrtB amotttte^ 
to Ax. 8,22 laMis, and hail the level of prices 
I'jl0-I7 prevailed, tlin value would ha\'e hcsni.-j 
As. 8,04 lakhs or in other words, tocte was 
increase of As. 18 lakhs due to lU^er prices, 

Saw wool.—The exports abroad of nvif’ 
wool excluding re-exports amounted to neatly' 
43million ib(<.,a decn-a^c of 1.3 percent, as ooSa*'. 
pared with the previous y(>ar, and of 22 per ceAt,. 
as compand with the pre-war average. This.’- 
decrease was due to the greater consumptiop' 
of Indian wool in the eountr 3 ' both by wooUeOs * 
mills and by linndloom w'cavers, engagea in the. 
inanuiacture of Mankets and other AXOft' 
materia]. 'Pile exiiorts were made entirely to- 
the riilted Kingdom. The value of titeSC 
i'X{>ort<s aiiionnti'd to As. 4,U7 lakhs, and hod 
the previous y< ar’s pi lees pn* vailed, the VaiUe' 
would liave been Ils. 3,3U laklis, f.e., there was.- 
an increiUK* 01 ll<. 71 lakhs due to hl^er prices . 


Other articles,—Of the otiier articles not analysed In this chapter, the more important 
articles are enumerated lielow: 


— 

Average of 
live years 19o9“10 
1914-14. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 

. 

As. 

Ri. 

As. 

l4tC • • «« 

2,20,1.1,000 

2.SO.32.00O 

.1,77,78,000 

Metals and Ores— 

' Manganese On' 

Wolfram. 

Others. 

98,04,000 

70,40.000 

1.21..I2.O00 
1,05.000 
1,41,37,000 

8.1,07.000 

1,08,66,000 
99,03,000 

Opium. 

Dyes—liidlgo. 

„ Other sorts .. 

9,90.17,000 

29.92,000 

8.1,00,000 

2,09.05,000 

2,11.20,000 

91,75,000 

2,40,77,000 

1.52,81,000 

09,77,000 

Oils . 

Aubber. 

FandDu wax . 

91,90.000 
39.38,000 
54,99 UOU 

I,.11,01,000 
! .58..44,000 
1,01.09,000 

2,05.98,000 

1,62,36,000 

1,10,99,000 

Spices .. . 

^iBattpetre . 

8.1,88,000 

34,90,000 

1 ,o9.:i.;.ooo 

1 ,05,55,000 

1,09,20,000 

88,74,000 

koffee. 

^ipp,raw. 

1,37,52,000 

78,27.000 

1,07,68,000 

1,04.12,000 

09,31,000 

79,44,000 

and oilman-a s lores. 

3.5,87,000 

45,63,000 

.11,10,000 

71,01,000 

86 , 20 , 000 ' 

70,87.000 

>> CM and coke. 

'Ankles exported by post 

7.1,77,000 

90,70.000 

76,22,000 

1,39,98,000 

28.00,000 - 
.1,40,89,000 ' 


I jiCjl 


THE DIRECTION OF TRADE. 


The direction of trade is of unusual interest 
as It shows tife eftect of the war in Increosinu the 
of India with other parts of the Britb h 
iSapire. In the year ending Slst Itourdi 1018, 
the share of the British Empire rose to 67 per 
cent, from 53 per cent. In the pre-war oninipien* 
^nm, while that of foreign countries oecreased 
to the vonesponding extent (4 per cent.) from 
. 47percent. to48^ttercent. Another noticeable 
future of the trade Is the extent to wbidi toe 
pnee of enemy oonntrieB baa been talmi Iqr the 


British Empire and the Allies. Over 
Cent, ot the total trade of India in tim 
period was with enemy countries, aAd Uila J 
now bccti taken partly by the wltbh Sth}. 
and also by Japan and the United dtittee^ 
imports, toe share of tlie Brltl<h '' 

creased from a pre-ww normal of 70 ' 

to 04 p(Tcent, lu 1017>]8. This was nL„ 
to the decrease in the imports ttvH toe: 
Kingdom, toe inroducing caf ' 
conmmd teseJy. U net ent' 









Frontier Trade, 


m 


i^ldL'aatloiutl Importance. The share of other 
^^MCta of the wtlnh Empire and of the AllieH 
inSOiy.iBd, nrhlle that of neutrals, although less 
- that of the prevlons year, exceeded the 
^Arar average, xn the pre-war period, enemy 
'.ooimtrles bad 9 per cent, of the hniftort trade of 
'&dla, and their place has been taken mainly by 
' Japan and to a less extent by this l/nited States. 
'''mSian the war, iron and steel manufactures, 
-giato and glassware, synthetic dyes, hardurare, 
' .laadilaery and mill-work, paper and paste-board, 
hOlldlng andengineeiingmaterials,and coloured 
’ cotton idece-go^s were largely imported iruin 
mieiny countries. Ihcre has iM-en a consider- 
•ahle increase in the imports ot these commodities 
fipm Japan and from Um United States. In 
' direction of the cxiort trade there has al->o 
^teen an Important change sinee tiic outbreak 
ol war. In the pre-war period, the total sliare 


of foreign counirlea was noless ibon 58 percent, 
of the total exports. Enemy countries took 
nearly 14 per cent, of the exports, chiefly raw 
materials for tl elr industries, for example, 27 
per cent, of the exports of raw jute, 21 per cent, 
of raw cotton, 15 is'r cent, of oii-secds, and 87 
per cent, of raw hides and skins. Tn the year 
under review, the share of the Britl^h Em^rc 
in tlie export trade hui, risen to 5S i>cr cent, from 
nearly 42 per cent, in the pre-war period. The, 
place of enemy countries lias been taken in the 
r 7 port trade mainly by the British Emidre. The 
follmriiig tabi" iiluntmtes the percentage shares 
ot the Uiilled Kingdom, oUie.i parts of the ^tish 
Emiiiie, the Allies, and Kcntrals in the trade of 
India in tiie year under review as comi»red 
with the previous year and the pre-war gain- 
queunii' n:— 



iMl'OKTfj. 

EXPOETrf. 

Total TXAnr. 




1917-18 

'iSMH 


1917-la 

Pre-waj 
1 average 

i 1916-17 

1917-18 


Sliare 

per 

Cl nl. 

Share 

per 

c-nt. 

Share 

per 

cent. 

Share 

per 

c-nt. 

Share 

per 

cult. 

Sliare 

per 

Ci-llt. 

Share 

per 

cent. 

Share 

per 

cent. 

Share 

per 

cent. 

United Kingtlum .. 

<’>; 

.'i!i 

1 

! -■ 

1 

■ ( 

1 •» I 

2ti 

i 411 

1 

i 48 


British Po.-i'iL'ssion- . 

« 

1 

1 lo' 

1 1 

1 1 


i 

27 

lo 

13 

20 

Total Briti»h Em])iri- 

1 

i 

' rn 

1 

1 

()<» 

1 

01' 

i 

42 

1 

1 


3r{ 

50 

57 

Allies 

11 

21 

1 

24| 

Oil 

i i 

1 40 

1 

I’.rj 

20 

[■ 33 

3S 

Eeutrals 

ill 

1 \ 

12, 

!>! 

HI 

111 

10 

11 

11 

Enemy countries . 


• • 

•• 

!l! 

1 

t 

a • 

a ■ 

11 

.. * 

• « 

4 

Total foreign eount- 
j«es. 

"(t 

:'.4 

1 

1 

■■'1 

.VI 

47 

47 

44 

43 

Total valnc of trade 
' in thousands Ol £ 

97,281 

Ol1,7:i7 

! 

ino2a:;' 

1 

1 p.MiiNa 

1 

101704 

246042 

203119 

3«987 

Total value of trade 
y-in lakhs oi Es. .. 

i,iri,:7.i 

1.40,ii;; 

i 

j.rAi2 

i 

1 

.1 .>4 1.1 

2,15.15 

2,42,50 

3,09,97 

3,94,78 

3JI2,98 


FRONTIER TRADE. 


frontier-trade of British India is carried 
'pvfth adjoining countries across a land frontier 
p&iMS than 6,800 miles, or slightly greater 
niiihdjdlafeinoe between Bombay and London 
route. The total vatne of the 
was the iiigirniit on record and 


amounted to Bs. 28 ctorea,an increase of 22t)et '•' 
cent, over the prcvlons year, and of 60 per sent., 
over the pre-war quinquennial wenge, Thel 
value of this tra^e is, however, comparatively 
small as it uns only 6 per cent, of the totm val^ 
of the •'oa-l'ome trade in the y, ar undi-r 
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Customs Revenue, 


The follovins tultle sliow.s the total value of bath iticrcliandli>e and treasure 



lUl'OKTS, 

EXPOUIS. ' 

1 

Totai. 

Average 01 tlie live pre-war 
years 1909-10 to l'U.'M4 .. 

Bb. 

io,;;o,s:i,ono 

Its. 

8.:>9,28.000 

lls. 

18,90,11,000 

Ycnrl91(i-17 ... 

13.8:l,(i.'>,000 

1(1,31.09,000 

23,18,34,000 

„ 1917-18. 

14,77,.">8.00tt 

M.Vi.lT.OOO 

28,32,75,0.00 


CUSTOMS REVENUE. 

The nit*'*-oi cu-tom-dm V on iiiiiKirf' d :iitii?( » diitii - U'-. hikhsor -O jh-v eeut.. liie exci'>f 
rciiiaiucd iinchaiigt il a^ <rnl also Un- dinii -. on duty o?i eotton uiiiumactun'S Ils. 78 lakhs or 
exports, iiai'.ely, those on juti'. riee and tin. . .'i pn- emt. and on motor spirit As. *25 lakhs or 
The total i^ro.ss M-a .mil land eii-toiii- r-^emie j -J p. r ci ut., laud eu-loins and niisoeUaneous 
(exelndin;^ salt re\fiuii ) ainonnlid to a- nnieli ' >h ki d app.o^iTll•lt^•l.^ Jls. ii lakhs oroneper 
as Bs. m,r>7 lakhs, an iiuieassi' ot 15-. •*...'18 lakhs ■ i . nt. The .inic ee- > uliieh was introduced in 
or *28 JMT cent, ovt r the p'-eLvdini! >< ji. and ol , I'llJ lort'n is nepi oi the CaleiittalinproveiDciit 
11 k. 0,73 laklis or 08 iu-v cent. lAir the pie- ITiist aiumiii'id. 111 the year imdrr review, 
war quinquennial averie^i. Oi the total to As. 7. KI.DOi). and the tea cess collected li>’ 
I'rvetiueTcaliBedin 1017-18.imj'uit dutil s 1 uniri- lioveiiitnei.l on iM-hall ol the tea iudii-try I0 
buted Ils.i:;,(i0 laKlis or 73 jier euii., vxpoit ; Bs. :>.."ir>.0iiu. 


SHIPPING. 


The total re"istertomiai!e ol ve--! N ituliidiui; 
native cralt was 10,808,01 It*, a deeu a-i 01 !i ]i. 1 
cent, as oompared with the prrci iii.v-' year, and 
of 33 iwr rent, with th*- pre-war qninqiiiunial 
average. Steamers aecouiiti d loi n'l pi r c nt. 
of this total, and sailing vessels 5 per e.'nt Tin- 
average tuiinuge per .-Iminer \»a‘ 1.81W in 


1017-18 as acr.iin-l 1 079 hi the pr^^itvlls year 
and 3,.">83. till tne-war averaue. The total 
iiiiml'i r III m s-i N lioueM-r, inereasciMo ll,4:i0 
lioai 10,:ivS() in and R,ri07, tl»e pre-war 

a\erie.'( . The eli ajiiii's s ol m 'si U with cargo*s 
anil in hullie t eieiaci d in u*. r-i a: Irade wcr< — 


Toiiiouic H'‘nfuu<'rs irith rnryvi'i, wet/ hi hiHiN. 


1 

1 1 

\ Avi'iage ol live yi .nr- 
I iw'*-ioto ior:-M 
j (1‘mce condilloub) 

1 “11,-17 
(M'.ir nnidi- 
11011s) 

1917-18 
(War condi¬ 
tions). 


Toil-, (p'lemt.) 

Ton ■. 

(l“'i c. nt.) 

Tons, (percent.) 

,jBrit ihh ships (including Bril ish 
f'V Indian) . 

i'/ 

(5,112,000 (79) 

I.8al,0(j(i J' (ol) 

3,900,000 (71) 

'‘('Foreign ships. 

1.088,000 (21) 

l.loJ.OtlO ■* (19) 

1,028.000 (29) 

Total .. 

8,100,000 COO) 

0,00 '.OCO 

(100) 

5,018,000 (100) 


There has thus been a decrease 01 30 per e,i lit. iii tlif eli araiiei s 01 lt'17-18 as i\gainKt tbo pre* '" 
w'ar average. Tills sliows clearly the rtilHcult ii, in reganl to tonnae • and the surprlBlng fact la ‘ 
not that tlic tonnage tlgures were so low hiil thiP, all things eouciilen d, they wvre soliigh. 


I* GOLD AND SILVER (COIN AND BULLION). 


A hpecial featur*! of the year was the issue of 
a the Gold (Import) Ordinanc'e No. Ill of 1917. 
Vfor the aixiuinition by (iovernment of gold 
Importcdlitto British India. Hold Utus acquired 
has Ikm'H rc*!ordod as ]>ris iitc imports since mich 
^ imports w'crc bitiugUt iptp India by banks, etc., 


in the ordinary way for the partial Ilqnldatttttr^ 
OJ tile eser>b ol exports over Imrartfl. 
rcgari' to sliver, an Oidlnanee (Ko.iV of 
was similarly issued on the 11th July,-ltd?, 
this was not ro-macted, and itp'allver tnwi 
uoquired under this Ordliunca*-' ^ 11 . . 

•. ' ' ’ -A * 'C ^ ^ 
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_ _‘Tho im]K>rtH of gold on private 

r l ib floun t sbowtsd a great iiicroaae over UiOHe of 
.thft ^ceding year, although still much Indow 
tins jve«war average. Th(> net luiixirts of gold 
on»invato aocouut nuiouutt'd to Jls. 19,94 laklis 
t&S mlttionB) 08 against Its. 13.28 lakhs (£ 9 
'inWloi>B)ln 1919>17, and Its. 28,86 luklis (£ 19 
tnflUoits), the pre-vrar average. These ligiires 
take into aa-ount the iin|ioi1s nntl exixirts of 
gold bnllion into and from lk>n)lNi,v on behalf 
ul the Jlonk of lingland which, liowever, do not 
affoot India's Imhince of trade. Such gold Is 
not 111 HctUemeut of India's trade ^mlarK.e, hiii 
i'a lOIMited, rehned, and warehoused in Itoinlaiy 
on b«^f 01 the Bank. Tlie ininurts on Uuverii- 
ment' account e.oiiHisted mainly of suv( reigns 
and the net imiioFts on tlovernuient areount 
In 1917>18 Were valued at Jts. ,'>,24 lakhs 
(£3,493,000) 118 against a net i-xport of Its. 4 
lakhs (£27,000) in the pri'\ioiis year and ot 
Jla. 71 lakhs (£477,00(i)> tb" ]>n-war .'m'lage. 
'Che absorption of gold eoin and bullion was 
Jts. lo,33 lakhs (£ 10,221,000). IJiirliig the last 
quinquennium, tliat is from lPi:)-14, India lias 
absorued not less than £ .>4 million woi-tb oi gold 
or over ouc-lialt ot the world's yearly produetiun. 

SHver.— ^In regard to silver, tnc prin-again 
advanced and tlie price per ouiiee in I ondun was 


30(t. on 1st April, 1017, and roHe. to 55d. by the 
21si Heptenilai'r, a ft^re. that bos not been 
exceeded since' Kebruary 1878. On 1st Aiffil 
1918, till! price was The. imitorts of 

silver oil orlvate account were above those of 
the previous year but mucli lower than the pre¬ 
war average, while those on Govemnu'nt account 
Were less than In the previous year but consider- 
alily above the pre-war average. The net 
imports of silver on private account amounted 
to Its. 08 lakhs (£457.09(1) in the year under 
review Us against a net export of Us. 3,32 lakhs 
(£2,213,000) ill 1910-17. The exiKWt ot piastri'S 
eoiiied .1 tile JSombay Mint on behalt of the 
' Lgy[itiaii (ioveriimeiit are included in the alKivo 
i tlgiires, iiut thi'sc do not alfect India's lialance 
; ot tredi- ;> the eoinage was Iron, silver imported 
I on (■overiiiiieiit aceoiiiit. In the pre-war quln- 
I (lUeiininm the annual averagi; net iiiijiorts of 
' silver on private account were Its. 7.21 lakhs 
' (£4.80(MIOU). Tile net iu'iKjrts on Govenimeut 
' aceouiit in 1917-18 Were valued at Its. I8,:t6 
. laklis (>‘12 millions), as against Its. 22,12 lakhs 
; Oiearly £ l.'i millions) in 1910-17 and lls. 3,52 
i lakhs (over £2 iiiilliniisi. tile pre-war average. 
' The net iin)iorls ot silver during the lost quiii- 
, (jiieiiniiiiii amniinted to £ 44 millions, or nearly 
, twice tile world's yearly iiroductioii. 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 

The main feature.^ an- as follous:-- 


(1) Cross export-s—iirivatc iiKrcliiindise .. 

(2) Gross ImiKuls— , . 

■ 

(3) Xctexiiorts „ . 

(4) Iinpo''ts of Treasuri' and liiiuis (iirlvjte 

account) . 


(a) Met import s oi Gold 


(h) .. 

9« 

Silver 

99 

91 

Tr'-iisiire 

(c) .. 


0 0 v e r 11 111 e n t 


Seeurltii-s 

(d) Council Bills 

* ■ • • • * 


'HiiJiiuiw (rf trade in favour of India.. 
w against India 


J*re-wiir 

I’reeedinj 

Year under 

avii.ige. 

yi'iir. 

review. 

£(i.OOO) 

£(1,000) 

£(1,000 

149.411 

1 

; 10 : 5 , 4.54 

11)1,703 

S 

97.2:52 

i 99.7.'i7 

( 

100,283 

52.179 

(i:5,«*77 

01,420 

52,404 

3-5,282 

40,830 

19.212 

2,797 

14,300 

4,.sb« 

--1,440 

071 

24,018 

1,357 

15,277 

878 

542 

. 

33,810^ 

27,5:58 

31.383 

» 

• • 

285 

39,305 

• • 

11,500 
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Absorption of Gold, 


The tooovd gap between exports and imports 
of private nocebandise was a unique feature of 
the prevkro year^* triidc In tno vear under 
review, the gap dtcnased by ovtr 12,000 000 
to over £61 iniDions Si rthi. less, tht diifi r 
«nce was Idf^cr ttu i thi pre war averts b) 
19,211,000 rb( net import of gold and sll\cr 
dulng tb» iLsr was 1 15 277 000 as against 
11,857,000inIbt prtcidingvtar Ihtscfigurts 
oamde suih tranbactions as thi imports and 
oxpi^ ol gold bullion on bebalf ot the Bank 
ot Lngland and the laports of oolntd silvir on 


b half of the Rgyptlu Government. Ihe net 
Imports of tboie securities which are known 
(i e onh thow which paos throu^ the PnbUe 
Debt OtBci) inert ased (onncil Bills mid In 
Indi I amounti d to i )q,816,000, a rooora Hgure. 
ab iguiist 1 21,182,000 in 1616*17. ana 
1 87 ibOOOO tilt prt war average The ntt 
balance in taiour ot India was & 11,600,000 as 
against i 20 20a 000 in 1016 17, £17,168,^ 
in 19U lb. and £ 17 8 2 000 in 1014-13 m 
pre war aicragc was t 285,000 against India 


ABSORPTION OF GOLD cboth coin and bullion) IN INDIA. 

{Ill thov^an h of 1 'tterhw /) 



is 


1\ 1 P \r 1 Ol Ml 

1 MUM 








1 




71 

IS S 

71 

Iss 

ls^s 

S) 

Isl 

M 

1 lS)h 
•M 

1‘K>J 

04 

1008 

00 


(1 000) 

\ 

ll.OOU) 

(t ouo 

(1 001 

{ (HHI 

(1 000) 

L 

(1,000) 

k 

(1,000) 

1 Froducliou 


• • 


1 

11 

1 — 

1 

1 y«7 

2,267 

£ Import 

• 



1 

- 

o lOu 

6 007 

11.28S 

2 Lxportb 

• • 

• 



1 to 

1 SJl 

1 >47 

5,000 

4 Net imports (te 
2—3) . 

I - 

lit 

i o t 

> 

1 1 

I 0) 

4 )J» 

6 233 

5 Nif addition to 
btock (i e, 1+4) 

1 -s 

all 

M 

1 

1 

OK 

1 

o> 

b UHi 

8,500 

0, Balanc lit Id in 
miutb and Go 
vemment Trea 
anrus and Cur 
nncy and Gold 
StantUiL Bt > 
serveo^p 

1 

a 


• 


a 

, 0 

t .87 

4 280 

7. Increase (+) or 
dt crease f—} in 
stock held in 
ininte etc, as 
compand with 
thf preceding 
year .. 



j 



440j| 

+1 780 

—ib,lb7 

6 Net absorption 
(t 0,, 6—7' . 

1,-SJ 

aJl 

2 


- 010 

1 

2,32) 

4,207 

io,adr 

i^Fn^casive total 

V ol additmud to 
stock .. 

1 -S 

9 

a 062 

1. Ol 

» I b( 

jt ft ij 

2i 0>jO 

07,460 

106 B78 

10 Net progrcibive 
abdorptiou .. 

1 

29b2 

1.. j04 

m <bl 


a7.11 

aS,872 

m,m 
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AbMrptlon of Gold (botli coin and bullion) in India— continued. 




• 

1909- 

10. 

1910- 

11. 

1911- 

12. 

1012- 

13. 

1013- 

14. 

AVUB- 
AQB OP 5 
YHABfl 
ENUINQ 

ioi:i- 

14. 

1911- 

15. 

1915- 

16. 

1916- 

17. 

/ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,009) 

(1,000) 

1 

(1,000) 

1 

i (1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

1. Production 

2,207 

2,200 

2,240 

«> 07^ 

[ 

2,293 

2,243 

2,::40 

2,367 

2,303 

« 

2. Imports 

16,087 

18,594 

27,000 

27,527 

18,820 

21,8.58 

7,1.%3 

3,520 

2,830 

1 (a) 

3. Exports 

2,231 

2,007 

2,487 

4,080 

.3,207 

3.091 

1 

2,040 

4,26J 

07 

( 

4. Net Imports (1^., 
&~3) .. . • 

]4.tri:l 

15,987 

2:»,17.3 

22,007 

ri,r.r*3 

1.8,707 

.5,093 

—740 

2,772 

5. Net addition to 
stock (i.e., 1+4) 

16,000 

18.187 

1 

27.4 l:S 

24.!MO 

17,S40 

21,010 

7,433 

1,627 

5,073 

0. Balance hold in 
mints and (Go¬ 
vernment Treu- 
Buries and L^ir- 
' rency and Cold 
Standard Be- 
serves .. 

0.127 

0.187 

l.'>.S2y 

lO.OlHI 

1 

irj.uoo 

12,740 

10.380 

«,428 

8 A10 

7. Increase (+) or 
decn^ase (—) In 
stotdE held in 
mints,' etc., ah 
compared with 
the preceding 
J year .. 

+0,340 

+00 

+9,340 

+ 

—4,000 

+2,983 

—4.614 

—1,958 

— 31b^ 

8. Net absorption 
(f.e., 3— 7) •• 

10,32U 

18,127 

18,073 

20,807 

22,800 

18,027 

12,047 

3,685 

6,898 

(•> 

342,748 

'8. Progressive total 
of additions to 
stock .. 

140,227 

158,414 

185,827 

210,707 

228.01.3 

184,770 

230,046 

237,678 

1% Net progressive 
absorption .. 

133,800 

1 

_1 

151,927 

170,000 

loo.so"! 

21.3,613 

172,029 

1 _ 

225,060 

229,246 

284,688 

<•)( 


i-t 


0'j‘^''i-tTiak.—'I!tko figutes In thin table have bcvn rcviaod. The quinquennial avetage flgntea 
f'<1baaited only for comparative putpoacs. Hie progreesivr total of add^tlona to stock (item M^ 
^fiiiddnet pro^esslve absorption (item 10} are calculated on the annual figures and are not baaed 
'$,jNM1iho avefagea. Itemgistlie sum of tboyeariy figures In Item 5 and item 19 the sum of tto ^ 
flgnres In Item 8. 

Bnehidcs gold Imported from Natal and warebouseil in Bombay on behalf of the Bfenk 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE SYSTEM. 


ISu) Commercial luteUigonce Department, 
Ifidia, was founded in 1905 under tne control 
of a Director General of Commercial Intclll- 
fenoe. 'Its j^mary object was the supply to 
' the public of such Information as would stimu¬ 
late Indian trade development. Since April, 
' 1914 , the compilation and issue of ofllrlal statis- 
'. tlOB of India have been carried out by the De¬ 
partment of Statistics, India, under the control 
' -of a Director of Statlstiee. 

As now constituted the Defiartment serves 
the purpose of a Central Bureau at which iiifor- 
' mraon on subjects of commercial Interest is 
. collected and disseminated to the public, and 
iMm which replies are posted to enquiries by 
bnsiness men on commercial nintters. It is 
Sttuated at 1, Council House Stn'ot, Calcutta, 
the headquarters of the Diri>ctor-Genenil. The 
Information collected by the Department and 
intended for general publication is printed in its 
ur^ly olUcial organ, the “Indian Tni<ie Jour¬ 
nal/* ^1^ jHlnclpal features of the " Journal ” 
are (a) Information as to Tariff Cimnges in tlie 
Unttea Kingdom and elsewhere whicli affect 
. Interests, (5) Summaries of tiic lending 

features of consular and other trade rejiorts, (c) 
Abrtracts of the iffocccdings of the various 
tliambcrs of Commerce in India, (d) Abstracts 
dt crop reports and forecasts, (e) Gov<>ninient 
orders, communiques and other notices affecting 
trade, and (f) anonymous enquiries for securing 
trade introductions. It also contains analyses 
of Indian trade statistics. 

A Commercial Museom has been permanent¬ 
ly organised as a part of the Commercbil Intelli¬ 
gence Department with the object of bringing 
together purchasers and suppliers of Indian 
manufactures. It thus supplements the exist¬ 
ing resources of the Department as a bureau of 
Information, and stimulates the development 
of the natural resources of the country. 'The 
•lloseum contains samples of such goods of Indian 
.'iQtaufoctare as have been received for exliibj- 


tlon together with informatipn as to prices uid 
the names of the manufacturers and eoihiner- 
cial agents. The exhibits have been carefully 
grouped and catalogued. Order books are 
avnliable iii which orders may be registered 
direct with the manufacturers or their respective 
commercial agents. An Enquiry Office is at¬ 
tached to the Museum, which is also located at 
1. (^uncil House Street, Calcutta, and Is open 
on week days from 10-30 a.m. to 6-80 p.m. and^ 
on Saturdays from 10-30 a.m. to 2-30 p.tn. 
Admission Free, 

Department of Statistics.—This was origi¬ 
nally created in 1895 and in 1014 was re-created 
and re-organised. It is officially under the 
Di'pnrtnient of Commerce and Industry but 
compiles and publishes reports and returns 
under the orders of otlter u xeenti ve departments. 

It is divided into two main divisions, each 
under a SuiMTintendent. 'The first divlgion 
consists of six sections and the second division 
of four seetions. 

Section I, the lU'gi.<itry Section, deals with the 
receipt and issue of letters, pay, pensions, dis¬ 
tributions of publicjitions, record and library: 
Section II deals witli I'rices, Hate Lists and 
Frei^its; Section IJT with Wage Statistics: 
Section IV, Judicial, Administrative. Educatiouaf 
.and Vital Stetisties ; Si'ction V. BiUl and Biver 
Bonic Itade.; Section VI, Statistics relating to 
the Inland and Frontier trade of Bengal; Sec¬ 
tion vn, perhaps tlie most important section 
in the wlioie Depsirtment, the Sea-borne 
section, whieli compiles the All India Sea-bofoe 
Trade JKetums including Coasting 'Lmde,/!^- 
Bure, Shipping, and Customs duties; section 
VTII deals with Frontier Trade; Section IX 
with the Agricultural itetnms. Crop Farecasfs, 
C-ottoii Press Iteturns, etc; Section X deals with 
Commercial and Finaneial Statistics. 

DirMtor of Staiislics: —Q, Findlay Shims, 1* 
Council Struct, Calcutta. 


ADULTERATION OF PRODUCE. 


August 1017 the Department of Commerce 
‘^liil^Industey, Government of India, issued a 
. Hm memorandum to Chambers of Commerce 
nYndla on the subject of the adulteration of 
IMlan produce. This memorandum said:— 
Cotton is still watered; jute is still watered;. 
groundnuts, hides. Indigo, oils ate freely adnl-' 
terateA^ this at least is common knowledge. 
It Is mnecesaary to dilate on the loss to Indian 
t^^whlcb this practice of adulteration must 
involve, but it appears to the Government of 
In^ to be specially important at the present 
time to endeavour to focus attention on the , 
matter. It seems reasonable to suppose that. 
the pretent war will be followed by a period of 
keen eompetlilon among industrial nations for 
materials of an descriptions and for products 
which India should be in a specially favourable 
portion to supply.' f^t it cannot be expected 


tli.at India will i>c able to capture and retain 
ttic extended markets wliich should fail to her 
share, if steps are not taken to effect a radical 
improvement in the reputation wlilcb, the 
(iovcrnmeiit of India fear, some of her products 
liavu only too justly merited. 

Attitude of Govemuient.—After reviesw 
ing the facts concerning the adulteration 
of wheat, cotton, jute, leather, hemp, and 
bees’ wax the memorandum continued- 
It will be seen from the preceding sketch qI‘- 
previous discussions on this subjero that the ' 
Government of India have been coudstentty-- 
opposed to any attempt to meet the evil by - 
legislative measures. They have held the : 
that any such measures would be extremely 
difficult to carry into effect, would seriously-'' 
hamper trade, and would probably, in Miy ^ 
case, prove ineffectual as a pracUeal 
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w Hatty have maintaiDed the opinion that the 
' .Moper agency for dealing with these abuses 
Je the trade itself, and that no intervention on 
'Ihe part of Oovnrnmont is desirable. To tlicse 
yieWB they are etill inclined to adhere. At-the 
. ume time, they whiild welcome any siiggcstions 
' .ffia the subject, and would be glad to co-operate, 
If further msousslon should sliow that any action 
on their part is at once feasible and desirai>lo. 
It seems w them, however, more probable that 
the situation could be most satisfactorily dealt 


S. F. Sinha, in the Bengal Legislative CkmnelL 
to amend the (lalcntta ^funleipal Act, with 
H|iecial reference to ghee udiilteratiou. Sir 
Satyendra, in introducing the Jtlil, said that 
tile existing law had failed to cheek the practice 
of adulterating ghee and selling adulterate 
ghee in Calcutta. In view of the evils resulting 
trnm widespread adulteration it was considered 
necessary that more stringent measures should 
iic taken to provide for tlic purity of the article 
and to pciialisc the inamifauture, storage, and 


Uie situation couia nc most satisfactorily oeait : 11 mi to penalise tiie inamiiauture, storage, and 
with without any intervention on the part of j sale of giice that was adulterated. In wis Bill 

.. j. m n** A m - 1 __a.S .v. jf ..At t__ ■ « t — a « 


Government. If the leading exporting linns 
of any particular commodity in India would j 
timinge with their leading buyers tiuit t.lie latter . 
should insist on freedom from adnltenition, an 


a dcllnition for adultcratiou had been introduc¬ 
ed by which ghee must not consist of any article 
wliici was not extracted from milk. The 
jienalty imposed under the Bill for offences 


Improvement could proliably lie mure readily ' ranged from a line of lis. 200 to Ks. 1,000. The 

-a. _ v_0.1-1^ _... _U_ -_ . ikSIB __ _ _ __AS_—.aa__ 


effected by this lucaiis tlian by any action on j 
the port of Government. Tliis would seem to ' 
be too most fruitful line of attaek, lint It luis 
ato been snggestt'd tliat Cliambers of Coitiineree 
in India mlglit organise some sysfein oi certify- 
tng to tlie piiriiy of priKinets lielon* exjiort. 
This suggestion seems wurtliy of coiisiderut ion. 

Adnlteration of Ghee -In tin: autnnin 
of ml?, considerable, lecling was e\okcd 
in Calcutta by tlie practice ol adiiKerating glu-e. 
Fdt tnstiuicc, a jiaiiehayat of .Marwaris e\eoin- 
^riildcated five glice dealers, in one ease two 
jaors were exeoniiminicated for one year 
r ordered to jiiiy its. l.oo.oiid to\iaids tiie 
hosing of grazing groiiiul for cattle. Jii 
tither case a father and sun were lined Its. 
26,OOU and in otlicr eases the lines ranged 
from Ils. 500 to Us. 1,000. V'celing waxed so 


Bill w: I taken up for eoLslderation after sus¬ 
pending the rules of business and passed. 

Burma Ghee Adulteration Act-—In 

Burma a similar Isill was pn.ssed iu October,1917, 
wtien the mover ut tlie Bill explained toat 
all tliat tile Bill jiropo.seil was to ensure that a 
piirehascr who desires to obtain ghee should be 
eiitit.led t.o receive an iiticle which was derived 
exclusively iroin milk. If piircliaser desired 
a ehea]ier substitute,' tlie Bill did not prevent 
iiiiii iroiii olitaiiiing it. It did, however, prevent 
him from rc'cciving sueti substitute under the 
impression lie was puieiiasing ghee. It was 
not anticipated tiuit tlic Bill would effect any 
dislcx’atioii ot any eAtitbli.»hed trade. It would 
tie necessarj for maimtaeturers and dealers of 
mixtures whicli liad hitherto been sold under 
the ii.Tine of gliee to arr.nnge to sell such mixture 


strong that a deputation asked tlie tiovi-rnor * under distiiieti\e names in order that the 
to move the Government, ot India to pass an ■ e.iistonier iniglit lie inlly aware he was not 
ordinance, pending legislation, pemilisiiig both | purehasing ghee. If such names were speedily 
the adulteration of giiee and the selling or ' adofited, tin- evils re.sulling from the sale of 
stocking of adulterated ghee. Sliorlly alterwuiiis I tliese mixtures as ghee would be prevented 
an Euicrgeticy Bill was introduced, by Sir | without an> loss or dislocation of industry. 


THE CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


To the Civil Teterinary Department, wlUeli 
originated in 1802 as an expansion of the mili¬ 
tary hoise-breedlng dcpoit^nt, is entrusted 
thtt pezfoiBUUDce or supervision of ail official 
ttO^nona^ work, in India, other than that of tJie 
Axnr* Its duties faU under the main heads of 
. OtttQe disease and cattle breeding, horse and 
. tnidn Imedlng, and educational work in vcterl- 
(amy ooUeges. 

Sh IMS and the following years both the 
ieifffBnIOr and the auboidlnate establishments 
. vn^oonildeAlflylnenaeed; but the strength of 
»,;4lMi nilnidInate staff In most Fiovinoes was still 


(ar short of the sanctioned establishment, the 
demand for veU'tinary graduates being greater 
than the supply, and the EutOMan staff lu* 
imained small in proportion to Uie ’volume of 
work calling lOr attention. The post of Ins- 
peetor-Griieral, Civil Veterinary Department 
was aboUsiied with effect from the 1st Apr 1 
1912, the duties being transferred partiy to 
local Governments and partly to the Agtlcul. 
tural Adviser to the Government of India, 
Of late years binall veterinary departments, 
modelled on the Civil Veterinary Departoaen t 
were staited In sovetal native states. 
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INDIAN COTTON DUTIES ACT. 


‘ !nie orlj^ of this fiscal measura dates back 
to 1B94 wfira the embarrassiueut caused to tho 
Bnances of Inf}ia by tho foil iu excbango drove 
tbe ^venunent of India to the necessity of 
'adopting measun‘8 to increase their sources of 
Cttttiae. Among these measures was tho re- 
rttposition of the Customs Tariff which liad been 
. inloioe prior to 1882 subject, however, to tins 
. diSerence that cotton yams and fabrics, which 
'lad formerly been subjected to an imiwrt duty, 

', ware In 1894, excluded from the list of dutiable 
. articles. This partial re-impositioii of import' 
•dQMw had been recommended by the IJcrschcll 
" Cknnmission which, in reportuii; in 1893 on the 
ouarency question, had favoured this method 
' cladding to the revenue as being the least likely 
to excite opposition. In point of fact, however, 
this recommendation which was carried into 
effect in the * Indian Tariff Act' of Murcii 1894 
gave rise to very marked ox>pusitiun. In sup- 

S rt of their policy the Government appealed to 
i Resolutions passed in 1877 and rcatlirmed in 
1879 by the llouso of CommuiM, the. first of 
wUeh bad condemned the. levy of import, duties 
on cotton fabrics Imported into India as *‘being 
contrary to sound commereJal iiolic}', ” wiiilc 
latter called npoh the Government of India 
to effect “ the complete abolition of these duties 
as being unjust alike to the Indian consnmei 
and to the English producer.” It was, liow' 
ever, an open secret that the decision to cxclmlc 
from the list of dutiable articles cotton yams 
mid fabrics was not the decision of the Go s em¬ 
inent of India but that of the Sticrctary of 
“State. It was pertinently pointed out tiiat 
tile volume of trade in cotton goods and 
yams then represented nearly one-iialf of 
the total imports from abroad, and tliat the 
exemption of these important r.ommodities 
,. Sln^e other important commodities when 
' aractically every single other commodity was 
I ,'being subjected to an import duty could not be 
gstl8 *>d on its merits os a sound fiscal measure, 
^moidi less when it w'as on admitted fact that 
Budget would still show a deficit. 

!.|Sxdse Duties Imposed.— The npposi- 
' i to this mcasnre, tliough it foiled to secure 
, mJe^oi^'.vin the Legiidativc Council, was 
ling enou^ 'to induce the Secretary of State 
llbSmsider the matter. Yielding to the unit- 
gpiesentations of the Oovcrummt of India 
of Tndlaii pnbUc opinion, ills Majesty's 
ament eventually agreed to the rc-im- 
m of Import duties on cotton yams and 

__j provided thatlt could be shown that such 

' iritsssore was nocessitated by tho position of 
Indian finances, and that it was combined with 
an Bxsise duty which would deprive tho import 
tax of any protective character. Accordingly 
In Deeunbet 1894, consequent on the further 
deterimtion in the financial position, two bills 
were introdnoed in the Legislative Council. 
Tte first of these subjected cotton yams and 
talirics to the general import duty of 5 per cent. 
od valorem. The second imposed an Excise 
daty on slbcotton yams of 20’a and above pro* 
dnsM by Bltlls in Eri^b Ludia. In Introdne- 
ng this latter Bill the then Finance Minister, 
Sir James Westland, was careful to explain 
bat the policy underlying its ptovlsfons bad 



been imposed on the Government of Lidia by 
tho Secretary of State in puiFUance of tbb Be* 
solution of the House of Commons quoted above. . 
The provlslous of this particular Bill ate -of 
little IntereHt. From the first it was recogiUsed 
tliat they were unpractical, lioncashira and 
Indian spiuucrs disagreed as to the point at 
whicii the line should be drawn exempting Indian 
yarns from tho Excise Duty. Practical dilB* '■ 
cull ics were pointed out by Indian spinners as 
to the impossibility of spinning precisely to a ■ 
particular count. From the lAncashire point 
of view it was contcuded that tho Bill offered 
facilities lor evasion while it w'os admitted that 
uuder till' sy.-tc‘iii adoiited lit the Bill, tho taxa* 
tioii of Indian and Luucushirc products was 
not being oarrii'd out on a similar basis. 

Act of 1896.—Tlic Act was in fact doomed 
to be sluirt-lived, and in December 1895 the Gov* 
cirniciit of India wcn> compelled to re-consider 
the whole position aud to introduce an entirdy 
new measure wliicli became law in January 
1890 a.s the Jiidiaii Cotton Duties Act II of 1896. 
’J'iii.'j meu-sun; iirocrcilnd from two conclusions, 
namely, that no attempt should lie made to 
obtain any duty from yams whether import^ 
or locally manufactured, and tliat an equal rate 
of duty sliould be ajiplicd to all woven goods 
whether iinpurted or of Indian origin. With i 
liie object of coneiliuting the opposition, the 
, rate of duty wa.. fixed at Slpcr cent, as opposed 
; to the general rate of Customs duty of 
, 7} per cent. Tho main provisions of the Act 
I provided that tlio assessment for tho purposes 
of enllecting the Exet-e duty should bo based 
] on returns submit tod by the mill-owners; and 
that provision sliould be made for a rebate In 
! the cose of woven goods exported out of Indio. 

; No control beyond a requirement that statis* 

, tical n'tnnis sliould be fundshed was attempted, 
ill respect of spinning iiiills. On the other hand 
' eertain coneci-siniis iu tlie matter of import duty 
' on Millstore*! ni'ii* made by executive order so 
; as to place liulian .Mills on a footing more or 
I le.s.: eijiiai Iu their l.ancashlre competitors. 

Criticisms of the Measure.—It Is not 
fiossiblu witiiiii the iiinits ut the present artlfte 
. to do more tlian summarise the criticisms wito 
I wliicii this measure was received to India. Uni^ 

I of tlie opiKisitinii was based on grounds of a 
I trunsioiit character; as for instance that the 
i Indian industry was llicn in a state of contiaa* 

' ed depression and tluit it had been Iiatd 
particularly in respect of its export trSde, by ' 
the currency legislation, and by tlie naeer* 
tuirity ar to the fiscal policy of Government. In '' 
some quarters objection was offered to tbe ex* 
emytion of yarn, which it was alleged, would 
place the Indian hand weaving industry at eaed* ' 
vantage with the Indian power weaving indttstn. ', 
But the hostility, to this measure, as abo to tile 
earlier measures already described, dslM^’^- '. 
proceeded from the feeling tiiat tbe polb^- eft'‘ ° 
the Government of India and of the Beetnaty^v.' 
of State had been dictated by Laaefishlie,.6M^tl 
tiiat the action of Lancashire was due not la 
much to the fact that there was any zeal 
petition between Indian and Manobester 696^ 4^ 
bat to a desire to handicap tbe Indbm 
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ptegieu wu olieady causing uueasinoBS 
.'ito laneasaln intoresta. It was aigued tbat 
' -the Imports from Lancashire were practioally 
'bU of toe higher ^unts, which, for clfmatic 'onu 
.other xeasona, Inman tnills could not produce ; 
'that In any case the advantage to the Indian 
' lolUowner of the import duty was inconsiderable 
and was counterbalanced by coitaiu draw- 
hades, arising from the inferiority of Indian 
labour, which could not bo overcome; and tbat 
this advantage, such as it was, could scarcely 
' be said to have a protective cliaractcr, in view 
,of the higher cost of initial equipment in the 
case of an Indian null wliich lias to import its 
hMchiuery, and of working expenses couse- 
.nuant on the scarcity of bkillcd lalxnir and on 
the necessity of importing stores required in tJie 
pitoduction of doth. Jj’iuaiJy, troiii tlic: btuiid- 
' point of tlic consumer, very severe eriticisni nas , 
directed against the* reJiielion, in fu\t)ur of 
Imported cottiii goods, of the general rate of 
duty from 5 jier cent, (o per cent, on tiie 
ground that the elfeet of tlie legislation Vioidd 
relieve the richer classes wiio weie rinisunieis 
of the liner MuiidicsUu' fahries and inipos*,- 
now taxation on the jioorer classes uliesi! re¬ 
quirements wei-e met by the Indian iiiills. 

New Factors in the Siliialioii.—-Since ■ 
the passing of tJiis muasurii into law Jie iiuliey 
-of the Uovenimout of India in tins lespeet lias ' 
frequently been tlie subject of attack lu the 

K ss and in the' liegislali^e Cuuueil-> wliile it 
also formed the subjeet of contiuiied re- - 
presentations by t-lio iiidiiatnal intcru>l.-' utt(>eted 
and political organizaUous. lu more recent . 
years the agitation in fa\our ot the abolition 
of the Excise duties lias been rcMVed by tlie 
growth in England of a strong body of public 
opinion in opposition to the jioliey of ii'i-cc 
Trade, Advantage has been taken of this 
new phase in English economic tliought to - 
press on behalf of India the acceptance of a 
policy of Prolrcction and tlie removal of tlie 
Exoiw duties is now clainicd by the opponents 
to this measure as a necessary corollary of the 
application to the Itritish Enipim of tlie pnii- 
cfmes associated witli tlio name of Mr. ('lianiber- 
liun. A new factor in tlie sit-iiui-ioii wliidi lias 
strengthened the posit ion of tiiosc who are in 
opposition to the Excise duties is to be foinid 
in the severe competition whieii Indian nulls 
have to face in China os well as in India from 
the Japanese industry. 'I'iic JapuncMi market 
was lost to India in the early years of t-liis 
otntury. More recently, liowevcr, Japan lias 
mtiored a.s a competitor witii India into tiie 
China market, while within tiie- lust few wars 
It has pushed its advautugn as aguinstr the 
ittdiaa millowncr iu tliu Indniu iiurkct itself. 
Again it is clahncd tliat- tlic iceeut enhance¬ 
ment of the silver duty has materially atlectcd 
the position of the Indian spinner who relied 
dn the China markeL On two occasions witliin ' 
- the last five years the question of Excise duties - 
.,bu come prominently to the front as a result ' 
M debates in the Viceroy's Council. j 
dwrial attitude is tlrmly hosed *un the position ' 


I that the Excise duties stand and fidl with tbe 
I import duties. Against such an attitude an 
I arguments based either on the advantagpe of 
! a Protectionist as opposed to a Free Trade 
: policy or on the handicap to wbi6b tbe present 
' system exposes the Indian millowner can. of 
' course, make uo head way. The Government 
of India are confronted with a heavy recurring 
, I 0 S.S in their revenues as a result of the abolition 
of the opium traffic. 

Policy of l9lV.— The policy of Government 
i.ovvu ds the Cotton Duties underwent a further 
development in 1017. In the budget of tbat 
year provision was made for intei'Cst and sinking 
tiind <-;>arges on £ KlO mil-'lcns, the contribution 
of India towards the cost of the war. This 
demuiuh-d in addition to the natural increase 
ill the revenues irc-sJi taxation to the extent of. 

C -‘I iiiilljoiis ]ier aimiiin. Amongst tlie expedionte 
adopt I'd to ]irodnco tliis revenue was the raising 
ot the iiiiiiorri duty on cotton goods from 
(iiT ci'iit to 71 per cent, which is tlie general 
i.irilf rail*. At t-lie same time tbe cotton excise 
duty wa-i Um>i1 to remain at tlic previous figure 
oi ]M.'r cent, tlius giving tiie imUgenous 
industry a slight jirotcction to tlie extent of 
•I per cent. Till' (piestiuu of the abolition of 
tlie J-Im-Isi' entirely liad to be dismissed from 
cuiwidi-ratioii in view of the demands upon tbe 
e.Mhcqui'f, ic* it was c.si iiimted to produce in 
1‘Jl7-lft -C ily iiKaus of the increase 

in till- Miilf oil (JoLlon Duties tiie Finaaco 
Mcinb-'i' i'.-,liiiiaicd to produce an additional 
i, I Miillion per uiiutim. Thu prap 9 sal wu 
joi'cixcd xmIIi iiniin'iisc. salistaetion in India . 
a; <i stop touardn the lighting ot what is almost 
evciywln-yi' regarded as a reverse economic 
wrong. It aroiiscd vci.v velioiuent protests in 
T.aucashire wliero tlio cotton industry organised 
its jiolitical vote and brought great pressure 
to bear upon the Secretary of State to withdraw 
tlic measure. JMr. Austeu Chamberlain, thft< 
tlien Secret iiry of State lor India, stood ffirm 
and with the Oovuinmcnc at hte back refused'-,':' 
to budge an ineli irom the position wMoh he 
had l iken up 111 sii|iiiurting tho Government 
of India in tlii'i ni.itter. iTiere were anxious 
inoineids iu the lliMisc of Commons when the 
l-alioui Parly jiniiing with tiie Irish National’ 
lists iiiid till- l-uneushirc vote mobiilsed tts. 

1(11 e-.-- against tlic Government especially as- 
the altitude ui Mr. Asquith and his loUowlng 
was obsciiie. in the end 31r. Asquith gave 
hi.N .-iipport to (lie. Government polloy on the 
muleistanding that this, m common with ali 
oiliii ti.,eal i-ssues, would be rcuonsiderod atthe- 
> ud o! the w',ir. W'itli this support, the BUI was'^ 

I.III It'd thiougli (he llou.sc of Commons by a 
l.iig' maioiitv. M'hat-cver may bo the Infiuence 
lit fliii shgl'i prot-cotivc duty in tho future It 
I miuit possibly affect the Lancashire industry 
at th'> present time. The dominant factor - 
governing the imports of cotton is not its price 
but Height aud prices have scared to soeb 
licighl.' that a tour per cent, protective duty 
rannot possibly infiuence the volume of lAaea* ' 
sime trade whilst tlicso conditions prevaiL- 
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Banking. 

. t)t the three Frctddciicy Batiks the Bank of | GoTcronienfc ouivcrsa! Currency notes tor the 
Bengal wlilch coinuicncca business in the year : jtuUic freely at most Of their Branches and in 
I 8 OO 1 b by far tlie oldest. It was followed | consideration of their having undertaken this 
by the Bank of Bombay in ld40 and by the work Gtovernmeut have, It Is nnderstood, 
JINuik of Madnis in 1843, but the former was j agrei-d to maintain certain minimum balances, 
wound up in tlio year 1887 u:id the present' at such Branciies so long as they arc cutruBted 

riflifias fntm f.hn lRrt>i | witll tbis WOfka 


Bank dates from tlic year 1898. 

. To commence with and for some considerable I 
ttme thereafter CovrruDieiit iiail it very large 
Intmest !u all three Banks, holding as tlicy did 


Government Deposits. 

The following statenient shows tlie Govern • 


slaf^e proportion of tlie share capital and having j meut deposits' wit h each Bank at various 


the right to nominate a nuiulicr pf the ilirec' 
tors. It was decided however in 1876 tliat! 
this connection should cease and Governinent j 
holding of shares was accordingly rcali.si*d 
In that year and the right to be represented , 
on the Directorates was given iip at the same ' 
time. Government are still cntitkHl, however, 
to audit the Banks* ai'counts at any time if 
tirey deem tills necessary, to call for any in¬ 
formation touching Uic affair.-, of tiic Banks 
and the production of any documents relative '■ 
thereto, and may also require tlie piibiieaiion ' 
of such statements of assets ami liabilities I 
at such Intervals and in such form and luanmT 
as may be thouglit fit. 'I'iie Jtaiik!i' Agree¬ 
ments with Govcriimcnt arc. u.sually arranged 
for a period of ten years at a time and uow-u- 
' days provide for the most pait for t lie carrying 
on at the head offices ainl braiielies of'tlie 
ordinary banking business of ttnveinment in 
India and for the inanageincnt and comiuct 
, in the three Presidency Uiwiis of tlie (ioM-ni- 
ment loons. The management of the Goveni- 
ment Savings Bank was at one time entrusted 
to the Bank, but this w'as handed over to the 
Post Office in the year 18!)8. 

Paper Currency. 

'The Banks had the right to issue currency 
' lioteB until the year 1862; but in that year 
privilege was w’ithdrawn ami to coiniien- 
eato the Bank.s for being deprived of tliis right, 
v-'-'^veniment decided to dciKisit the whole ot 
balances at tlie Presidency towns witii 
Banks. This practice helil good until 
:“MI^ year 1876, when the Itcscrvo Treasuries 
formed; but since that year Government 
;;;|puancG 8 , which are all payable, at cull, liavc 
bera maintained at a figure sufficient to 
''iWMiet the demands of Government and suffi- 
-ilffiiat aito to compensate the Banks in part 
for the work of keeping the accounts. There 
axe signs however that Goicmmcnt intend 
to adopt a mote liberal policy in future in rcgar<l 
to the balances they maintain with the Presi¬ 
dency Banks.*’ There is ro definite imdcrtaking 
on Uie part of Govemm<‘nt to keep any 
balance wlto tlie Bonks either at the head 
offices or branches; but there is a stipulation 
that in the evwt of the balance at the head 1 
office of each Bank falling below a certain f 
stated figure, which varies in the case of each 
Bank, Govemmeut wiU pay Interest on the 
d^cit. 

In order to assist Government in tliclr 
attemijts to encourage tlic use of currency notes 
.througiiout India the Banks have recently 
lodertakuitolssae aotf encash on behidf of 


periods during the last 40 yean or so :— 
In Tjokhg of rnpreg. 




Bank 

. Bank 

Bank 




of 

of 

of 

Total 


1 

1 

Bengal. 

Bombay 

Madras. 


.lime 

t 





1881 

• ■ 

230 

61 

r.3 

344 

1886 

• • 

329 

82 

39 - 

490 

1891 

• • 

332 

97 

fiS 

482 

1896 


0,^*1 

88 

57 

370 

1901 

• • 

ls7 

90 

03 

340 

1906 

« • 

1 S 6 

93 

46 

825 

1911 

^ J 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1912 

• • 

2J9 

loo 

75 

440 

1913 

1 

» a 

247 

167 

68 

482 

1914 

• a 

290 

197 

93 

580 

191.', 

1 

263 

187 

102 

952 

19M! 

• • i 

336 

263 

115 

714 

1917 

1 

• • 

j::::s 

716 

209 

2263 

1918 


titi t 

349 

213 

1420 


General Banking Businesa. 

7'tiis Is regulated by tlie Presidency Bonks 
Act, 1876, under whicli Act ail tliroo Bonks 
arc now working. The various dcsoriptious 
of bu^incss wliicli the Banks may transoCT are 
clearly laid dow'ii in Sec. 36 of the Act, and It 
is c\pres»ly provided in Sec. 87 tliat the Braks 
aliall not transact any kind of banking .basl* 
ness other than tliosc sanctioned in Bee. 39. 
liricily stiiU>d tlic main classes of business which 
the Banks may engage in are as follows:— 

(1) Investing of money in any securities of 
the Government of India or of the Vntted 
Hingdom of Great Britain and lidand^ 
tlic stock or debentures of, or shares In 
liailways bearing a Government gnar* 
antec in respect .of interest and the de* 
bcnturcs and securities of any MunloH 
pal body or Port Trust in India or of 
the Bombay Improvement Trnst im 
the altering, oonverting and tianspoa. 
Ing of such Investments. 

(10 Advancing of money against ioy 

BocniftleB specified above or agwMk'^ 
or ottier gpods wlildi 
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' docamenta ol title to which are depoBi* ] 
ted with or asBupiRd to the Bonk as ' 
aeoarlty. 

(8) AdvancIniL of money aRalnat accepted j 
blllB of Exchange and proiniuBory notea 

(4) Drawing, discounting, buying and soiling 
of bills of exchange and other negoti¬ 
able securities payable in India or 1 
Ceylon. I 


of any Immovable property or the 
documents of tttio relating thereto Is 
expreHftly prohibited. 

(4) The amount which may be advanced 
to any individual or partneiship by way 
of discount or on personal security Is 
limited to an amount prescribed in the 
Bye-I.aws of the Banks, such Bye-Laws 
having previously been approved by 
Government. 


(5) Receiving deposits. 

<6) Receiving securities for safe custody 

and realimtion of interest, &c., from con¬ 
stituents of the Bank. 

(7) Buying and selling of gold and silver, 
whether coined or uncoined. 

(8) Transacting pecuniary agency business 

on commission. 

The principal restrictions placed on the 
business of the Banks are as 

follows:— 

(1) The drawing, discounting, buying and 

selling of bills of oxcliaiig*; and other 
negotiable set'Uritios is eonfint^l to 

bilks and securities payable in India and 
Ceylon. 

(2) Borrowing nf money is only permitted 
in India. 

(3) Loans or advances upon mortgage or 
In any utlier manner Mi>on the security 


(6) Loans or advances cannot be granted 
for a longer period than six months at 
a time. 

(0) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security be given, unless 
such discounts or advances carry Writli 
:.iem the several responsibilities of at 
least two pcisons or firms unconnected 
with each otlicr in general partnershipi 
Various representations have been made 
to Government by the Banks to have certain 
of these restrictions withdrawn, partleid^y 
those referred to under Nos. 1 and 2, w’hkin 
latter effectually prevent the Banks from doing 
atiyllung in the nature of exchange bUBlness 
and from having access to the London money 
market fur borrowing purposes. The Govern- 
inent of India were prepared to meet the Banks 
wishes In the above connection to a great extent 
in tUo year 1903; but tlie Secretary ol State 
did not apiirove of the Government proposala, 
and they were finally negatived in li^. 


Government Deposits. 

The proport-lons which (loveniment deposits Iiavc borne from time to time to the total Capita 
Reserve and dejiosit of the three Banks are shown below :— 

In Lakhs of liapefs 



— 

. 

1 

Capital. 

0 

«« 

Reserve. 

1 

1 

3 

, GovemiiU'iit 

1 dl-pOMta. 

4 

Other 

deposits. 

1 Proportion of 
; Government 
! deposits to . 

' 1, 2, S <k 4. 

Slst December. 

1801 

• • 

1 

1 

1 

< 

I 3:)() 

97 

297 

i 

j 1412 

13*7 percenL 

1806 

• • 

• • 

3r>o 

138 

25)5) 

1202 

W2 

. 4 

1901 

• 0 

0 • 

300 

213 

‘ 340 

, 14 55 3 

14*3 

n ) 

1006 

0 • 

e • 

300 

. 275) 

307 

274.6 

8*3 


1907 

m • 

• • 

300 

294 

33.') 

2811 

8*8 


1008 

• e 

■ • 

300 

35)9 

.32.) 

28551 

8*4 


1000 

• ■ 

• • 

300 

318 

315) 

320;) 

7*4 


1910 

• • 

e a 

300 

331 

423 

3234 

9*7 


1911 

• • 

■ • 

300 

340 

43vS 

3410 

9*6 

n 

1012 

• • 

« 9 

375 

.301 

426 

3.'>78 

9*0 


lOlS 

• m 

• • 

376 

370 

687 

3644 

11*8 


1014 

• • 

■ • 

376 

380 

601 

4002 

10*5 


, 1016 

• • 

• • 

375 

369 

487 

3860 

0*6 


1010 

• • 

• • 

376 

358 

620 

4470 

9*0 


1017 

• • 

• • 

376 

363 

771 

0771 

9* .3 

ti 



. 

^. .... 

.... _ 



« ..... . 



The Banks b^ve also the management of the debt ol a uiimbcr of the Bunlditalltles, l*oit 
tSSjOlMa 814 Dnpfimiiignt Tnists ^hnmiAMmt Ind^ 
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Goveroment poUey In regard to tbe disposal , 
of iheix anrpliiB tteasnry balances in India has 
iMMi ataK»uy ctltldsf^ at varions times during I 
the last tnlzty years or so, and it has been i 
Ikgo^ that the high rates of interest whicli 
«»9 10 common a feature in India wlien the { 
- eropa coma to be marketed are to a very larse i 
OSUnt due to Government action in a’ithdruw' 
lag money from the market when it is iiioiit \ 
.needed and lockiim it np in the llescrvc Trea- i 
HUiea. 'JiilB question was considered at some i 
' length by the Koyal Commission on Indian ! 

Vtnanee and Currency q. v. which arrived at 
' the conclusion that the present metlicHls of 
dealing with the balances were open to criticism. 
She unnmission further stated that the most 
obvibus remedy would be to close the Ee<erYt- 
nrea^uriea and place the whole of the Govern¬ 
ment balances In the Presidency towns with 
the Ptesidency Banks; but their final recoin- 
mendunon in this connection was that Govern¬ 


ment shonld make loans from tbelT bokuioai 
to the Presidency Banka—andt loona to be : 
within the absolute discretion of Government 
and to be granted only on good seonrity and 
for short pblods. It is not* known how far 
the Government of India are prepared to accept 
tlio Commission’s recommendatiCHi in tiilB 
respect. 

Tlic question of the establishment of a State 
Bank was considered at some length by the 
Commission and a considerable mass of evidence 
was taken on this point. The opinions offered 
were however very conDlcting, and althouj^ 
a draft scheme for siicli a Bank was drawn up 
by two of tlie Members of the Commission, the 
roniiiiission ns a wliolc Anally came to toe 
conrhision tliat they were not in a position to 
make recommendations one way ox the other 
on the question of a State Bank. The whole 
question will no doubt n'ei'ive full consideration 
after the uar. 


Recent Progress. 

The foUovring statements shew the progress niiidt* l»y the tlirec Banks within recfsnt years 

Jn Lakhs of Hupees. 

Bank of Benoal. 



— 

Cftpifal. 

Reserve. 

Go\f. 

df'iH)- 

^its. 

« III 1 

ijep()- 

; Ca-li. 

1 

1 

j 

Jnve.-t- 

meut«<. 

Dividend 
for year. 

gist December. 

1895 .. .. 

i 

1 

2 on 

OS 


077 

■ 

422 

102 

1 

' 

10 

per cent. 

1900 

« • • • 

2()U 

loo 

l.V. 

i'S2 

2i:; 

120 

11 

t» 

1905 


2(M) 

140 

]i)7 

1201 

:‘.oo 

I8l 

12 

II 

1906 


21)11 

ir<o 

JiiO 

l.'iO.'t 

.'.2.S 

149 

1 12 

II 

1907 


2(M) 

1.57 

187 

157:; 

lliO 

279 

12 

It 

1908 

• • • * 

2(K) 

lO.'t 

178 

l.'iT.'. 

.VJ7 

:!4U 

13 

tt 

1909 

• • • a 

21)1) 

170 

IDS 

1700 

01.'i 

411 

14 

•t 

1910 

.. 

2(M) 

17.'i 

19S 

100!) 

.51 1 

•JOS 

14 

•9 

1911 

• • • * 

20!) 

ISO 

270 

1077 

720 

:!2l 

14 

If 

1912 


2U() 

18.'» 

2;i4 

1711 

005 

210 

14 

t« 

,1918 


200 

191 

::oi 

1824 

840 

319 

14 

•t 

;Y1914 

• • « 

200 

200 

287 

2100 

ni>9 

021* 

16 

• 

Iff 

g915 


200 

•201 

2Jiri 


Ts.'i 

to:! 

10 

Iff 

1916 

• • • • 1 

200 

•2i:i 

271 

21 i:l 

772 

70.8 

10 

t| 

if 

; 1917 

• a • * 1 

200 

r22l 

4 48 

2!) ; 1 

1 1S2 

— 

1 « •* 

17 


• in<dnd<-B Ra. 6U lakhs as ii r.'serve foi depre iaiioii of investments. 

t or „ 


Bank op Bo-MnAV. 


■ 

^95 

a • 


100 

51 

76 

3.58 


jor> 

11 percent 

1900 

a • 


100 

70 

87 

4:)2 

129 

80 

11 


1905 

a • 


100 

87 

92 

076 

2.59 

1.58 

12 


1906 

m m 


100 

02 

101 

8:)2 

3.54 

177 

12 


1907 

• a 


100 

96 

112 

821 

.324 

164 

13 


1908 

« » 


100 

101 

94 

8:42 

377 

140 

• 13 


1909 

• a 


100 

103 

120 

lo:j.> 

41.5 

163 

13 

99 

1910 

a a 


100 

105 

1.52 

iori3 

4.36 

140 

14 

H 

1011 

• e 


100 

100 

107 

1104 

463 

|08 

14 

99 

1912 

a a 


100 

100 

117 

1124 

315 

210 

14 

99 

1913 

« a 


100 

106 

200 

1016 

477 

232 

14 


1914 

a a 


100 

110 

183 

1081 

046 

202 

16 


1915 

• e 


100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

270 

16 

»* 

1916 

• • 


ion 

90 

142 

1307 

667 

312 

16 

a* 

99 

1017 

• • 


100 

92 

235 

2817 

1398 

744 

, in 

W-, 







• 
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The Exchange Banks. 

BAHK OP BtADUAB. 


— 

^ • 

Capital. 1 Beser VC. 

1 

Govt. 

depo¬ 

sits. 

Other 
, depo¬ 
sits. 

! Cash. 

1 

i 1 

! Invest- 
menta. 

1 1 

Dividend 
for leax. 

189ii 

• e e • 

50 ! 

10 

45 

i 278 

144 

: 45 

10 

percent. 

1900 

• • • • 

60 

22 

35 

! 260 

1 82 

67 

8 


1905 


60 ' 

30 

41 

344 

> 140 

71 

10 


1906 


60 

32 

54 

355 

151 

81 

10 


1907 


00 j 

36 

35 

416 

162 

: 84 

10 


1908 


60 

40 

52 

4 17 

lf>3 

r 84 

11 


1909 


60 ' 

44 

49 

500 

141 

' 79 

12 


1910 


60 

48 

72 

567 

. 184 

85 

12 


1911 


60 

02 

'69 

62" 

1 165 

1 104 

12 


1012 


75 

70 

75 


; 106 

113 

12 


1913 

a • • • 

75 

7 ;; 

86 

805 

! 219 

1 117 

12 


1914 

e a • • 

TTi 

76 

91 

761 

: 267 

134 

12 


1015 


75 


8t5 

803 

. 256 

' 184 

12 


1010 

• • • • 

75 

55 

104 

960 

28G 

161 

12 


1917 

• « • • 

75 ' 

r<o 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

■ 

12 

»• 


Nots .—(The Baukn have power under Mc-c. 30 (() to draw Bills ot Exchange payable out of India 
under certain etated circumstances, but this permissiou is of comparative^ little 
Importance.) Bane op Boubat. 

Bombay— 


Branches. 

Bank ni;- Bunoal. 

Calcutta— 

Uarrlaon Road, Clive Street & I’ark Slrpct. 


ByeuKii. Mandvi and S indliurst Koad, 

A timed abaci, AInnodabad City (Sub Branc]t)i 
Akola, Ainraoti, Broach, Hyderabad (^d), 
Indore, Jalgaon, Karachi, Booua, Bajkot, 
Sholapur, Sukkur and Surat, 


Agra, Akyab, Alluliabud, Benares, Cuwnj'orc. 
Qiittagong, Dacca, Deitii, llydorubad Dc'r- 
can, Jolp^guri, Lahore*, Lucknow, Moiiliiicin, 
Hagpore, h'nrainguiigc, Tatiia, Baugoou, 
Secunderabad, Simla. 

Pa}/ OJjwas. 

Cbandiiorc, Serajguiigc and Boui1ki> {Ageney), 


Bank op Mapkas. 

Aili'jipy, Bangalore. Bellury, Bimljpatam, CaU* 
eut. Coeonada, Cochin, Coimbatore, Ciommbo, 
(Biiilur, Madura, Mangalore, MasoUpatam, 
Xegapafam. Ootacamiiud, Salem, TeHicberry 
'Jrictiinopoly, Trivandrum and TufacotiD. 

Old Stations. 

Bi'/wada Erode, Xarsapnr, Rujalimundry and 
ViKiannt'ram. 


The Banks canyiug on Excliange Inisiucss > 
'In India are merely brunch acoiu-ies of Banks 
having thdr head ofHccs in I.oiidon, on the' 
' Oontlnent, or in the Far En**! and the I’nited ' 
States. OtiRinally their business was eonllned 
almost exclusively to tiie fiiianeing of the ex- ‘ 
temal trade of India; but in recent. ye.ars 
most of them, while euuiinning to Ibiancc ttiis 
poitof India’s trade, have .ilso taken an active 
put in the financing of the internal portion also 
'at the places where their branelies arc situated. 

^ At one time'thu Banks curried on tlieir opera- 
tlouB in India almost entirely vith iiioucy 
' borrowed elscwlicrc, principally in Loudon—' 
the homo ofilccs of the. Banks attraeting du- 

S slts for use in India by offering rates of iii- 
much higher than the. Englich Banks 
were able to quote. Within, recent years how -1 
ever It has been discovered that it is possilde, 
to attract deposits in India on quite as fa/our-' 
,.aUe terms as can be done in l^oudon and a very; 
;]Mge proportion of the financing done by the' 
/SKoboiige Banks is now carried throum by 
-.%ieaB8 of money actually borrowed In India. 
vja iulcmnation is availabic us to how for each 
ik has secured deposits iii India but the 
awing statement published by the Director- 
tand ot Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
^ depoidto have grown In the aaprogate 


TIIE EXCHANGE BANKS. 

'I'O'l'AT, DL'P0<«11'S or ALL EKOBANQS BASKS 

sEcrKKD IN India. ;• 

In Lakhs of Rupees. 


1.S05 


• • 

• m 

1080 

1900 


• • 

m • 

1050 

1901 


• • 


1188 

1902 



* 

1370 

190.'! 


• « 

» • 

1814 

1904 

• • 

• • 

« • 

1888 

1905 

• 

• • 

• m 

1704 

1906 

• • 

• • 

• a 

1808 

1907 

• • 

• V 

• a 

1917 

LOOS 


• • 

• a 

1951 

1909 

• • 

• • 

• 

2027 

1910 

• • 

s e 

a a 

2479 

!9ll 

m m 

• • 

• a 

2818 

1912 

• • 

• • 

« • 

2958 

1913 

• » 

• • 

• • 

ai08 

191 \ 

• ■ 

• e 

• • 

3014 

1915 

• • 

a • 

a a 

3364 

1916 

• • 

• e 

• e 

8808 


Exchange Banks' Investments. 

Turning now to the question ot the Invest- 
ment ot the Banks' resources, so tar as it oon^ - 
corns India, this to a great extent ooodsts Ot 
the purcimse ot bills drawn against Ifopoiti 
and exports to and from India, 

The financing ot the Import trade (»l|gaa|qd. 
and Is carried through however for 
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The Exchange Banks, 


tert by BraacheB out^de of India, the Indian 
' ficancbes* shore in the business consisting prin¬ 
cipally in eoUectlug the amount of the bills 
at mMority and in fiiruishing their other branch¬ 
es with information as to the means and stand¬ 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
urds t^ export business that the Indian 
Branches arc more immediately concerned. 
The Ezebanpe Batiks have practically a mono¬ 
poly of the export finance in India and in view ; 
of the dimeasions of the trade which has to j 
be dealt witii the Banks would under ordinary i 
dzeumatancos require to utilise a very large j 
proportion of their resources in carrying through ' 
the bnsincss. They arc able however by a! 
-system of rediscount in London to limit the; 
employment of their own resources to a com-1 
patativcly small figure in relation to tlie busi¬ 
ness they actually put through. No definite, 
information can be secured as to the extent i 
to which rediscounting in London is carried' 
on but tlie following figures appearing in the, 
balaiiee sheets dated 31st Bceenibcr 1017 of' 
the undetnoted Banks will give some idea of this.' 
liABnarr on Bills of Exchangk rk-dis- ! 

COUNTBD and still CCIUIRNT. 1 

£ i 

6 . 150.000 ' 

718.000 

8,000,000 ' 


Chartered Bank of India 
Bastem Bank, Ld. 

Hongkong and Bhangliai Banking 
Corporation. 

Hercantile Bank of India, Ld. 
National Bank of India, Ld. 


:5, U5,000 : 
2,i:i;j,(»00 ; 

21,145,000 ! 


Xbe above figures do not of course relate i 
to ge-discoonts of Indian bills alone, us the | 
Baqks operate in other parts of the world also, 
butit may safely be inferred tliat bills drawn in . 
India form a very large proportion of tlic whole. . 
The bills against exjwrts are largely drawn : 
three months’ sight and may dther be"clean” ' 


or be accompanied by tbe docamenta relatfiig 
to the goods in respect of which they are dnawiL 
Most of them are drawn on ^ell knoWn Anna 
at homo or ag^nst credits oproed by Banka 
or financlid houses in Englana and beailim as 
they do an Excluingc Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount botteee 
and Banks in London. Any bills purehased 
in India are sent home by the first poaalble 
Mail BO that presuming they are redlsconoted 
as soon as they reach Lonaon the Exohann 
Banks arc able to secure tbe return of thar 
money in about 16 or 17 days Instead of having' 
to wait for three months wliicb would be the 
case if they wore unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed however that all Mils 
arc rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
us at times it suits the Banks to hold up tbe 
bills in anticipation of a tall in tbe Ltmdon 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on tlidr own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds In India 
for the purpose of purchimlng export bills In 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal:— 

(1) Proceeds of import hills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and tdegraptale trans¬ 
fers payable in Jjondon and elsewheio 
nut of India. 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra¬ 
phic Transfers payable in India oom 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Im|>ur1.s of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia. 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is <;f the usual nature and need 
nut iH! given in detail. 

The following is a statement of the posltlra 
of the various Kxeliange Banks carrjmg on 
business in India as at 31st December 161V. 


«'.]@iMitered Bank of India .. 
..jiffitanptoir Katlonai D’ Eseomptc 
.^.IVMteni Bank, Ld. 

.Hongkong A Shanghai Bank 
International BanklDg Corpn. .. 
Ho'cantile Bank of India 
National Bank of India .. ., 

Basso Asiatic Bank (1915) 
Yefleohama Spedo Bank .. 

Sumitomo Bank. 

, Bank of TalAvan. 


In Thouaands of £. 


j 

i 

CapltaL 

1 

lilJSiTIC. 

1 

' Deposits, j 

Cash and 
Investment. 


1200 

2000 

1 

I 2S042 

]::02n 

dc 

8000 

1715 

74720 

15503 

• • 

GOO 

70 

.5049 

2275 

• ■ 

1500 

.T450 

31402 

10253 

• r 

650 

!>!I2 

7306 

3204 

• • 

562 

6.50 

0812 

3295 

• a 

1000 

12.50 

24685 

8851 

1 

• • 

4745 

2500 

48200 

11260. 

1 

1 

• ■ 

4200 ; 

2402 

52700 

19001 

• a 

1875 i 

( 

360 

18702 

6640 

1 

1 

22&U : 

1 

603 

33430 

i 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Fravloai to IQQO there were few Banks of 
tbis desedption operating in India, and such as 
tiwe then in ezisteoce were of comparatively 
samll Importance and bad tbdr bustness con- 
ftBUBd to a very restricted area. The rapid 
dw^opment of this clasa of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
sqoent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. 
Alter that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotatlontk and although many of the new 
Obmpanies confined themselves to legitimate 
I bannng budness, on the other hand a very large | 
number engaged in other busineusos in addition i 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks, j 
These Banks made very great strides during ! 
the first few years of inclr existence, but it I 
was generally suspected in well informed circles ! 
that the business of many of the Banks was ' 


of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
It was a matter of no groat surprise to many 
people when it became known that some of the 
Banks were In difficulties. 

The first important fallnre to take place was 
tliat of ttie People’s Bank of India and the toss 
of tibnfldence caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
the principal being that of the Indian Spede 
Bank. 

The public have for the time bdng lost mudi 
of thoir confidence in this class of Bonk and 
deposit? -o a very large extent have been with¬ 
drawn and it is feared that a laim portion of 
the money has gone back into hoards. This 
is very unfortunate as many of the. Banks, 
particularly the older established concerns, 
have always been recognised as bdng conducted 
on safe and prudent Unes. 


nie following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as It appears in the 
latest available Bolanoe Sheets :— 


7 n Lakhs of Rupees, 


— 

Capitol. 1 

Bcbpevc. 

Deposits. 

Gash and 
Investments. 

f 

1 

Allahabad Bank, Ld. 

80 

50 

680 

2S8 

Alliance Bank of Simla, Ld. 

K(i 

.W 

1229 

523 

Bank of Boroda, Ld. 

10 

7 

178 

62 

Bank of India, Ld. . 

60 

12 

443 

207 

Bank of Mysore, Ld. 

10 

8 ■ 

74 

27 

Central Bank of India, Ld. 


3 

494 

262 

Indian Bank, Ld. . 

10 

2 

29 

10 

Karachi Bank, Ld. .. 

2 

• • 

7 

1 

Bational Plnancing and Commission 

10 

1 

37 

20 

OoipoiatloD, Ld. 




■■ 

Ondh Commercial Bank, Ld. 

5 

3 

12 

3 

PnnJab Battonal Bank, Ld. 

i« 

11 

142 

72 


The principal Banks which have gone into liquidation during the last three or four years ' 
ore ^ven bdow along with a Statement of their Capital Beserve and deposits as at the date 
the latest available Balance Sheets:— 


In Lakhs of Rupees. 


Bank of Upper India (1912) . 

Bombay Bulking (k>. 

Credit Bank of India, Ld. . 

taidlan Specie Bank, Ld. 

Adliiawad and Ahmedabad Banking Corporation .. 

liahora Bank, Ld. (1912). 

Feiq^lB Bank of India, Ld. 

Oo»op «rt;^ Bank, Ld. (1012). 

}||bn£!9]taiik, Ld. !! !! 


Capital. 

Beserve. 

Depoelti. 

10 

9 

in 

1 

a • 

16 

10 

• • 

61 

1 

« a 

. 11 

76 

15 

£70 

7 

a a 

28 

1 

a a 

28 

12 

2 

127 

7 

2 

60 

3-«4 

• • 

2*M 

10 

a a 

4 
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Native Bankers and Shroffs, 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 

The foDowlng figurm appearing in the Report 
of the Bixector-Ouirnil of btathtics shewe the 
ffowth of the Capita* Kesorre and Depoalta 
of the principal Joint Stock Ranks registered 
a India.— 


In Lakhs of rupees 



Capital 

h€$ene 

Depots 

IfifO 

.. 9 

1 

13 

1875 

.. 14 

2 

27 

1880 

.. 18 

3 

61 

1885 

.. IS 

5 

04 

1800 

.. 83 

17 

270 

1805 

.. 63 

31 

606 



Capital. 

RassTM, 

*Jkp9Hlt, 

1900 

„ 82 

45 

807 

1906 

.. 84 

77 

1108 

1906 

.. 133 

56 

1165 

1907 

.. 220 

68 

1400 

1908 

.. 230 

69 

1888 

1009 

266 

87 

2049 

1910 

275 

100 

2566 

1011 

285 

128 

8689 

1912 

201 

134 

2785 

1013 

211 

132 

8869 

1014 

251 

141 

1710 e 

lOlo 

281 

166 

1787 

1016 

287 

178 

8471 


NATIVE PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Native pninitc Bankers and Shroffs fluunshti' 
In India long btfoic Joint stock Banls «iit 
ever thought of. and it seems likely tint tbf.\ 
trill continue to tlirne for some %ei> Lousidu 
able tune to tome Ihc usi ul the nord 
“bhrofl*' is nsnill} associated vith a titrsoii 
who rhaigcs usunous rates tit inter st to in 
pecumons people, but this is lurdly fur to tin 
people knoun as slnoff ’ in bii kiii,; unit 
aa thne is no doubt that the latitr arc of \cr\ 
real service to the busmess commun]t> and of 
very great assietancc to B inks m In lii Lndit 
present conditions the Banks m Indii ion never 
nope to bo able to get into suflinintlv close 
touch uith the affairs of the vast Iruliiig tom 
munity in India to enable them to (.rint ict >m 
modation to more than a few of these tiadtrs 
direct ana it u m his capacitv as tmddlcman 
that the shroff proves of such giidt scrvui 
In this capacity also lie brings a \<r luii 
rideiBble volume of business ujihui the scope 
of the Fresidcncv Banks Act and enables the 
Pireddeincv Banka to give accommodation 
which, without bib assibtancc the Banks would 
out be permitted to give Ihc shroff s position 
Oi kn mtonnediary between the trading com 
gnuiity and the Banks usually aims in sonic 
Wnig after the following manner A Shop 
ttliper m the bazaar, with limited means of his 
OURk finds ^t, after using all his own moncj he 
aUD requires say Ba 2o,U00 to stock his slnp 
Mgbably He thereupon approaclus tlie bhroll 
and the latter after vc ry careful inquiries as to 
the diopkeeper’s position grants tlic accom 
moda^boD, if he u batisfled that the busmess i<> 
safe. The biudnebs, as a rule, is arraugt d cnroiMh 
a hoomdee broker, and m the ease referred to 
the latter may probably appioarb about ten 
■htoSs and scente accommodation from them 
to the extent of Ra 2 500 each A hoondcr 
osnaUy drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
Is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
relpeot of such advances 
A stage IB reached however when the demands 
on tlie shroffs are greater than they arc able to 
meet out of their own mone}, and it Is at this 


[loint ihst the assistance of the Banks ft ealled 
into requisition Ihe stuoffs do this by taking 
1 iiumbir of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endoibement, 
uid the Banks accept such bills becly to an 
I \tcnt determined m each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the btreugthof the diawcte. 

I he extent to whi< b any one shroff may grant 
utommudatiuu in the bazaar is therefore 
d p iidcnt cii tw I factors wt, (1) the limit 
winch he himself may think it advisable to 
plncc I n Ins trail actions and (2) the extent to 
which the Bdiikb nr pripand to discount bUli 
branng his endoiscmint Iho shroffs keep in 
vciy clobc toucli with all the traders to whom 
they grjmtaccommodation, and past ixporienoe 
hts shewn that the class of busmen above 
icfcrtid to is one of the safest the Banka can 
cn,j!a„c in 

riie rites chi hcd b> the shroffs are usually 
based oa ihc ritrs at which they in turn can 
dihcouut tiic bills with the Baidcs and ucoes* 
sariiy van aceoiding to the standmg of the bor> 
rower and wiUi the season of the year Oene> 
rally s|m iking however,a charge of two annas 
per cent per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount or 1} "I, is a fur average rate chatged 
in Bombay to a first clobs borrower Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras on on a slightly hhiher 
scale due iii a gr at meobure to the tiictUiat 
the Loinpctition among the snroffs for business 
ib not bu k( in lu these places as it is m Bombi^ 

Ihe shiofts who engage In the class of budness 
above described are pnncipaUy Marwsiles and 
Multaois hiving tlinr bead Offices for the moat 
lurt in Bikanit and Shikarpur. rcspKtivel^. ffiie 
bubintss eftewhere than at the Bead OfffiMS 
bemg earned on by “Moomms" who hava 
very wide powers 

It IS not known to wlial oxtont native banken 
and shroffb receive deposits and engage m 
change busmoss throu^ut India, out there li 
no doubt that this is done to a very GoaaldeinMi 
extent. ^ 
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THE BANK RATE. 


Bh Presidency Bank Hzes its own Bank 
Mid Uie cnrrmt rate of each Bank deter* 
to a great extent the rates for all Im* 
fjortaat classes of buriness within the Bank’s 
of influence. The rates in the three 
JAesIdendes are not always uniform, but it 
sddom happens that a difference of more than 
exists, more particularly as regards Bombay 
ana Bengal, which seem to be in closer touch 
with eacm other than appears to be the case 
fWith Madras. 


The rate fixed represents the rate ch^ed by 
the Banks on 4emsnd loans against Cioveni* 
meat securities only and advances on other 
securities or discounts are granted as a rule at 
a slightly higher rate. Oidinaxily such advan* 
CCS or discounts are granted at from one*half to 
one per cent, over the official rate; but this does' 
not always apply and in the monsoon months, 
when the Bank rate is sometimes nominal, 

I it often happens that such accommodation 
I is granted at the official rate or even less. 


< .* The following statement shews the average Bank rate of each Bank since 1881 




1 Bank of Bombay. 

Bank of Bengal. 

Bank of Madras. 

Tear. 


Ist 

Half- 

year. 

2iid 

Half- 

year. 

Yearly 

average. 

1st 

Htilf- 

year. 

1 

2nd 

Half- 

year. 

Yearly 

average. 

Ist 

Half- 

year. 

2nd 

Half- 

year. 

Yearly 

average^ 

1884 


1 

! 9*03 

4*17 

0-60 

8*813 

3*940 

6*379 

8*42 

4*13 

6*27 

1885 

a • 

! 5*90 

4*00 

4*9.> 

6*7.57 

4*005 

6*381 

5*71 

3*28 

4*47 

1886 

e » 

' 6*3ri 

t 

O*.^) 

0*42 

5*023 

1 0*152 

mm 

5-48 

5*64 

5*56 

1887 


7*78 

3*73 

5*75 

7*475 

BSS!] 

' 5*639 

7*92 


5*91 

1888 



5*51 

.*•*70 

5*736 

, 5*185 

1 .5*400 

'•■78 

5*44 

5*61 

1889 

■ e 

9*46 

4*(H) 

6*73 

9*309 

1 4*674 

I 6*991 

9-62 

4*14 

6*88 

1890 

e • 

9-21 

,S*28 

6*24 

8*265 

i 3*315 

1 .5*790 

8*14 

3*32 

5*73 

1891 


3*88 

2*23 

3*05 

3*502 

2-622 


3-60 

2*25 

2*92 

1892 

■ • 

3-97 

3*04 

3*50 

3*884 

3*114 

3*499 

4 03 

307 

3*65 

1893 


6*97 

3*84 

4*90 

5*685 

4*076 



4*36 

5*27 

1894 


7 *fir. 

3*4« 

5 *.50 

7*425 

3 *.364 

5*394 

6*72 

3*31 

6*01 

1895 

e a 

4*30 

*3*00 

3*95 


3 *.502 

4*329 

.'•■02 

3*50 

4*26 

1896 


5*8.'i 


r.*47 

5*774 

5*608 

6*691 

o-oo 

5*28 

5*04 

1897 . 

.. 

10*11 

6*64 

7*87 

9*884 

5*967 

7*925 

9-97 

6*00 

7*98 

1898 

e a 


4*55 

8*29 

11*010 

5*114 


lL-09 

‘4*51 

7*80 


a a 

6*34 

5*42 

5*88 

6*337 

5 *-194 

5*915 

6-27 

5*83 

6*05 



6* 9 

3*79 

5*34 

6*414 

4*272 


7*24 

4*60 

8*87 


• • 


3*83 

5*45 

0*805 


5*482 

7*57 

4*09 

5*68- 

5 

5*51. 



6*25 

8*43 

4*84 

6*176 

3*549 


7* 

4*02 



6* 7 

3*48 

5*09 

0*265 

3*494 

4*870 

7*13 

4*27 

5*70 

1904 

0 • 

5*15 

3*82 

4*48 

5*560 


4*875 

6*42 

4*07 

6*84 

1905 


6*77 

4*42 

5*09 

5*558 

4*630 

5*004 


4*19 

6*11 

1906 


7*24 

5*28 

6*26 

6*950 

5*885 

6*417 

7*15 

5*04 

. 6*09 


• • 

7*81 

4*11 

5*96 

7*635 

4*676 


8*24 

4*64 

6*39 



7*84 

4*02 

6*93 

7*417 

4*244 


8*88 

4*88 

0*88 

1909 

1910 


6*47 

3*82 

6*14 

6*580 


5*243 

7*65 

4*41 

5*98 

s e 

6*19 

4*14 

6*16 

6*143 


5*320 

7*17 

4*65 

6*91 

1911 


6*56 

3*62 

6*03 

6*657 

4*358 


7*59 

4*86 

■ 8*97 

1919 


6*01 

4*10 

6*05 

6*242 

4*592 

6*417 

7*61 

4*59 

6*05 

1919. 

a • 

7*28 


5*92 

6*569 

6*331 

5*950 

7*76 

5*54 

6*05 



6'62 

6*28 

5*40 

6*939 

4*061 




5*89 

1915 

9 • 

6*84 

5*30 

6*67 

6*639 

5*543 

5*691 

6*87 


6*70 

3919 


7*18 

6*65 

6*41 


0*321 

e*7fle 

7*71 


7*09 

mt 


6*70 

5*42 

0*00 


6*364 


8 * 


7*88 

I9I8-. 

. 

0 9 

6*79 

• • • • 

see* 

6*778 


e e • • 

6*92 
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Bank of Bombay. 


Bank of BengaL " Bank of Madraa. 




1904 

Vebrnary 

Mareh 


June 

October 


lOOS 

February 

Uaicb 


July 

August 

Kovembn 

December 

1006 

Fanusry 

Febmaiy 

Hatch 


September 

Hovember 


Deoembej^ 

MamhV 




IS 

Mveh 

Hny 

«* 


August 

September 



7 I February 
6 I Marrh 


4iigust 

6 Srptonihor 

7 

8 November 
7 December 
0 

u 1000 

JaniiaiY 
4 Februuiy 
:t 

4 March 


8 June 
7 

6 July 

7 August 


6 September 

^ tf 

3 October 

4 November 

5 

December 


9 April 

•t 

« May 


5 September 

^ tp 

November 


1 1908 
Jannary 


IPer cent 




1002 

January 

«» 

February 


6 May 
5 pf 
4 

3 June 


December 


1003 

January 

February 


December 

1 1001 
January 
» 


July 

l>eceinber 


1005 

6 Januniy 

7 February 


6 March 

7 April 


June 

July 

December 


li 

16 

April 

4 

May 

88 

June .. 

21 

July 

18 

September .. 
November 

17 

80 













The Bank Rate, 


Bank of Bombay. 


Bank ot Beniml. 


Bank of Madras. 


Per cent 


IPoi cent. 


Pei cent 


IkDnaxy 

Febniary 

Maidi 


OoiEobei 

Bovember 

December 

1909 

Pannary 

M»y 


Borember 


1910 

Maich 

May 


Puly 

October 

BoTembor 

Deeember 


Defeober 

Deeember 

, 1918 

wtoaty 
«• 

Mbcnaiy 


January 

Manb 


Sc ]itc iiibc r 
Bum mbit 


3'H)0 

J.iiiuaij 

Mau li 


July 

September 

\ovoiiilM*r 
J)tH I'mlM r 

1010 
Marc li 
May 


Si>p(puilK.r 

October 

BovpmlM r 
Dcctmlicr 

1<)1I 
Fc'brn ii \ 
Man.li 


Aiiftiist 

Septembrr 

1912 

Jonuuiy 


March 


9 I Dfpnnber 


7 1907 

b January 
April 
6 May 

it 

3 Junp 
July 

4 

3 July 
b Bov embi r 

Vrri inber 


7 lOirt 

Jauuarv 
0 Fi'biuary 


ey 

Vovembi r 
1)(x.< iiibtr 


Jaouaiy 


Bov I mbi r 
iS Dc c (mbi't 
7 

1910 
J.inn iry 
S March 
7 auy 

0 Juue 

•8 ,m 

4 July 
3 Bovembpr 


Derember 


8 May 
June 
7 

0 ;; 

5 July 


on nna an ana** a«« acnao> a*4.s sa •sa na na Maa 
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Bank of Bombay. 


Bank of BongaU 


. . . " ■ 

Bank ofBfadtaa. 


Data. 


1912 


June 

July 

October 

Kovember 

Derember 


1912 


A|»rll 

May 

Tone 

July 


Angosfc 

September 

October 




1914 


Jannary 

Mnj 


Jtmo 


Anpnt 

>* 


i9ir> 


lane 

November 


191ft 

lanoary 



loly 

Auput 

October 

November 


1917 

Febroary 

Harob 

Aogatt 

Decmbrr 

1018 


May 

November 



1 

Rate. 1 

Dace. 

Rate." 

f 

Data. 

B«ta. 


1 

Per cent 

1912 


1 

Pi r cent 

1911 



Per oeni 

• • 

H 

4 

June 

20 

4 

November 

a a 

14 

6 

m • 


3 

July 

n 

*l 

December 

a a 

21 

6 

• 

HI 

4 

Septembei 


4 






Wa 

6 

October 


:> 





, * 

28 

ft 

Ncmmbcr 

14 

b 

101** 




« 

• 

m 

n 

4 

8 

19 

alia 

n 

i 

January 

• a 

9 

7 




1013 



aa 

a a 

29 

R 







May 

a a 

29 

7 




.Taniidrv 

9 

8 

June 

a a 

17 

ft 

• • 

3 

7 

Februdiy 

13 

7 

»• 

a a 

24 

6 

• • 

29 

ft 

April 

17 

6 

July 

a a 

8 

4 

• • 

12 

6 

June 

5 

5 

November 

a a 

12 

6 

a a 

3 

4 

49 * * 

10 

4 

Dccemliei 

a a 

2 

0 

• a 

17 

3 




If 

a a 

9 

7 

a a 

7 

4 

July 

3 

3 

99 

a a 

SO 

8 

a • 

10 

5 

August 

7 

4 





a a 

10 

ft 

September 

2S 

5 





a a 

.il 

6 

IS 

b 

1913 







Novi lubi i 

13 

7 

June 

a a 

4 

7 




1011 



99 

a a 

10 

6 

a a 

Ktl 

ft 




July 

a a 

8 

5 

a • 


5 

March 

1‘) 

0 

Odoher 

a a 

1 

ft 

• a 

PQ 

4 

Ma> 

I 

6 





a a 


:t 







a a 


4 

June 

4 

4 

1914 




a a 

■tl 

r> 

.July 

9 

3 





a t 

21» 

ft 



Jonuary 

a a 

2 

7 




August 

l> 

6 

May 

a a 

26 

0 




N’oVi iiiber 

> 

U 

June 

a a 

8 

5 







f 

a • 

23 

4 







Angint 

• a 

21 

5 

a • 

2 

6 

191:1 



October 

a 

12 

0 

a a 

4 

G 

June 

1 

.6 








September 

2 I 

ft 

191.3 










June 

a a 

7 

6 

a a 

G 

7 

1910 



October 

• a 

4 

6 

a a 

13 

8 




Dectmber 


20 

7 

a a 

13 

7 

January 

1 

7 





a a 

26 

16 

ft 

6 

April 

20 

11 

8 

7 

1918 





13 

4 

June 

1 

G 






17 

6 

19 _ • 

00 

5 

January 

a a 

17 

8 

• a 

6 

G 

September 

14 

C 

Juno 

a a 

6 

7 


23 

7 

October 

12 

7 

OcCobei 

a a 

19 

f 

• a 

30 

8 

November 

9 

8 

• a 

SO 

7 







Deoember 

a a 

4 

8 




1917 



1917 




a a 

22 

7 

Pobmary 

22 

7 





a a 

16 

ft 

Mioroh 

16 

6 

August 

a a 

20 

7 

a a 

23 

6 

Scptemlier 

0 

5 

Scptemlier 

a a 

8 

0 

a a 

0 

b 

1918 







1918 




January 

.3 

6 





a 

S3 

6 

May 

2ti 

6 

Januaiy 

• 9 

16 

7 

a a 

7 

C 

November ., 

7 

6 

Angvut 

• • 

5 

« 

a 
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• jdte pilncljnl Clearing Hoiueff In India are 
ttwia 01 Calcutta, Bomtiay, Madras, and liar 
Itabl, and of these the first two are by far the 
ffioft Important. The members at tbese places 
toaiM of the Presidency Banks, most of the 
axnhaage Banks and Bnglish Banking Agency 
Acids, and a few of the better known of the 
kMid Joint Stoek Banks. Ko Bank is entitled 
to elaim to be a member as of right and any 
^pUoatlon for admission to a Clearing must 
be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the ex* 
Isting members. 

The duties of sottUng Bank are undertaken 
by the Presidency Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each incinber 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi¬ 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
ha may have negotiated on other members 


and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
on him negotiated by the latter. After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settling Bank of the difference between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
3!ho debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
during tl*<i course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of tltose amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
uccounta with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances arc settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity tor 
cash in any form. 


The figuiCB for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are givim below 
Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 


In Uikha of Rupees. 


Calcutta. 


Bombay. 


Madras. 


i Karachi. ' Total. 

I * 


1901 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Not availubk' 

0,511 

1,338 

178 

8,027 

1002 

a a 

• • 

• s 

a a a a 

7,013 

1,205 

208 

8.576 

1903 

• a 

■ • 

• a 

a a a a 

8,762 

1,464 

S40 

10,666 

1004 

a a 

• • 

• • 

a a a a 

0,402 

],i>36 

365 

11,303 

1006 

• a 

• • 

a • 

a a a a 

10,927 

1,560 

324 

12.811 

loot 


• • 

• • 

a a a a 

10,912 

1,.583 

400 

12,806 

1007 


• • 


22,444 

12.G4.'> 

1,548 

530 

37,167 

1008 


« • 

• ■ 

21,281 

i 2 ,r. 8 r. 

1,754 

643 

36,263 

1000 

• • 

• • 

• * 

19.776 

14.375 

1,948 

702 

36,801 

19|0 

« • 

■ • 

* • 

22,238 

13,652 

2,117 

755 

41,762 

?ou 

• • 

• • 

• « 

25,763 

17,605 

2.083 

762 

46,213 

1012 

a 

« • 

• ■ 

28,831 

20,831 

1,152 

1,150 

62,885 

mo 

• • 

• • 

a s 

33,133 

21,800 

2,340 

1,210 

68,682 



» « 

a a 

28,081 

17,096 

2,127 

1,316 

40,169 

' '■ 

a • 

• • 

a a 

32,266 

16,462 

1,887 

1,362 

61,007 

mo; 

• m 

« a 

•• 

48,017 

24,061 

2,105 

1,603 

70,066 

• 

« a 

a a 


47,103 

38.656 

2,339 

2,028 

.85,215 
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Governmenl Paper 


Govenunent of India Bnpeo Loans. 

The following are the Loans in the hands 
of the public still extant, all the others having 
bi<en extingoisbed either by conversion or by 
discharge:— 


(1) Three & a half per cent, loan of 1842-43 

(2) Ditto 1854-55 

(3) Ditto 1865 

( 4 ) Ditto 1870 

(5) Three per cent, loan of 1896-07 

(6) Three & a bait per cent, loan of 1900-01 

(7) 4 per cent. Terminable loan of 1915-1C 

(8) 4 per cent, (kmversion loan of 1916-17 

(9) 5 per cent. War T.oan of 19l7 

(10) 5J p.T cent. War Bonds of 1917 

(11) Ditto 1918 


The first tour of these loans were made re¬ 
payable at the option of Irovcniincnt on or 
after Slat July 1904 on thnse mouths’ notice 
b^g given sc that the position now as regards 
theso loans is that Government are at lihfrt>y 
to discharge them at any time on giving tlircc 
luontbs* notice. In view however of the neces¬ 
sity of fresh borrowmgs by Govern incnt this 
power is not likely to be exercised for some 
oonslderable time to come. 

The 3i per cent. Loan of 1999-01 is repay¬ 
able, also at the option of Govomiuent, 011 or 
after Slat December 1920 on tluee months’ 
notice being given and all loans issued since 
the year 1000 have been included in and form 
part of the 1900-01 loon. 

In 1896 Govcniment resolved in view of the 
easy condition of the money market to try 
the experiment of borrowing at 3 per cent, and 
tiio loan of Bs. 4 crores raised in that year was 
accordln^y issued bearuig that rate of interest. 
The opportunity wa.s also taken to advertise 
for discharge the two 3^ per centiloans of 1853-54 
and 1893-94 but proprietors of these loans 
were given the option of transferring their 
holdings to the new 3 per cent. loau. The Bs. 4 
.urores loau.vaB successfully floated and appear¬ 
ed to be a great Buccess but it was soon seen 
that the public had no use for a 3 per cent, 
security and Government have never repeated 
.the attempt to borrow at 3 per cent. The 
eoccessful tenderers for the loan of 1896—97 
'experienced great difficulty in disposing of any 
{NMt of their holdings and as tlirougb course 
of time the notes became practically unmarket¬ 
able It was generally felt tliat Government 
must do something to improve the market 
for the notes. Vwoos proposals were sub¬ 
mitted to Government with this end in view 
but the latter delayed taking any action in 
the matter until the year 1908. Such action took 
the form of giving brndors the option of convert¬ 
ing tbdr 8 per cent, notes into Si per cent, notes 
bf the 1900:;4)1 loan on the following terms:— 

(1) If value of the 3 per cent, notes 

teflB^ for conversion is an exact 
mlWjple of Be. 700 the tenderer will 
re|Mp% in exchange 3t per cent, notra 
lQ|^B-7ttis of such face value. 


(2) If the face value of the 8 per cent, aotea 
tendered lor conversiou does not ftmu ' 
an exact multiple o* Bs. 700 the tendetur 
has the option of rectivlng— - 

(a) Si per cent, notes equivaleat to (he 
nearest lower multiple of Bs. 700 eal> ' 
culatcd as In Clause 1 together udtll 
the difference in 3 per cent, notes, ''or 

(b) S| per cent, notes of the nearest Ughoc 
equivalent face value in bnnoieda 
calculated as in dause 1 on paymint ~ 
in cash of the difference owween ‘ 
(i) 6-7ths of the face value of the t 
3 per cent, notes tendered and (II) 
the face value of the Si per cent, notes 
received in exchange. 

The above offer is still in force bnt Oovera* ' 
iiKmt have reserved the right to withdraw It 
at any time on giving 6 months’ notice. The 
balance of the 3 i>er cent, loan stood at 
Ks. 10,95 lacs on Slst March 1897, at Bs. 11,07 
lai-3 on 30th September 1908 at Bs. 8,42 
on 31st March 19i3andat Bs. 7,26 lacs on Slst 
March 1017. The work connected witli the pay¬ 
ment of Interest, Ac., on Government loans is 
entrusted to the Tresidoncy Banks in the 8* 
I’rcsiiii'ncy towns, to the District Treasuries^ 
elsewhere in India, and to tile Bauh of Bnglat^w 
in Loudon. 

The 4 per cent. Terminable Loan of 1915-1916^ 
was inbiicd at par in AugUi.11015 and the Loan 
if not previously redeemed will be repaid at 
jtar on 30th Novt;mlH*r 1923, Government how¬ 
ever n-serves tin* riglit to redeem the loan or 
any part Of it at any time on or after the SOth 
No\oml)cr 1929 on giving tiirce months’ notice. 

A new depart'Um was made when issuing this 
loan—tin; public went permitted to make 
app]i(»itiuns ttirungh the Fost Office for sums 
not cxo-ediiig Bs. 5,009. SueJt applications re¬ 
ceived allotnu-iit in full. The olmr remained 
open until 30tli Oct., and residted In a further 
subscription of fnrty-four lakhs. 

7'lic 4 ]K‘r cent. fJonversfon Loan of 1916-17 
was i.4sucd at ]Kir In June 1916 and the total 
ti iiders, e.\r-]u.sivc of those received through 
the Fost Office, amounted to Be. 0,85 lacs, all 
of wliieh were acccfitcd by Government. Allot- 
mimts of this Inan carried with them the right to 
convert an eciuiv.-ilent amount of 3| per cent, 
or 3 per cent, seeurlties into the 4 per cent. Lou 
it the rates of 96 per cent, and 82^ per cent, 
respectively. 

The Loan of 1917 was for on nnllmlted amount 
and was raHed fur the special purpose of paying 
a portion of India’s gift of 106 mJllion pounds 
I towards the cu.st of the 'War. 

The issue was made in vuioos forms, vie .’— 

5”;, War Loan payable 1029-47 issued at 96%. 

5i % War Bonus payable 1920 

Do. do. 1922 r 

Fost Office 5-ycar cash ocrtlfioatos. 

Applicants for the 5 % Loan secumd for evanr'!. 
Bs. 100 of the 6% Loan applied for the ri^t to' 
convert Bs. 150 of other loaua as fellows 

8% Loan converted at 05 for every Ba^lSO 
nominal. 

3}% Loon converted at 76 for every Bf.)l69 
nominal. ..j 

4 % Uonversioii Loan at 92 for every Bl. 
nominal. 


Gouernmefd Paper. 
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«l4ie total amount subscribed towards the 
Vlar Loan up to the cud of Avpist 1917 u'as 
roughly Bs. 60 crorcK, * 

11u> Loan of 1018 was also for an unlimiticd 
amount and was raised For paviiifr a imri f>F 
India’s 100 million pounds coni ri lx it ion Icr tin- 
prosecution of tiic war. 

The issues were in tlic following forniH :— 

-61 percent. War Bomls n-payable 1021 iS par. 
61 per Ci'iit. ,, 102:i ,, 

si per cent. ,, 1025<ri 1(13 

jKsr reiil. 

6} pet Cent. , 1028« I0.'i 

|s'r eeiit. 

Post OlBee 5 yi in'- Cash Ci rtilii atc. 

Special riahts: War Jlon.l-, 1021, 1023, 

and 102H, m'iII he aecepleil it |Kir (lii'*in'! the 
eurnmey ot the lloriN as tin* eqiii\;Ue'it 01 ( s'-h 
tor tile, puritose of hUhKerij'timi to any iiiiiirt 
Inns tf'rm loan issui-d hv the (roverntrent nt 
India, whatever rate ol intere'.t is atliielind 
to such Issue. 


The total amount sitl srrihi-d toward-' the 
^‘Cond Indian Vi’ar Loan up to tli<’ ind ui 
SeiJtcmbcr was roujzlily Jls. 51 »-rore''. 


Government debt may he lir-ld in I he Inriii 
of Bearer Bonds, promissory not-s fir Hioek 
Ci>ri>fl1eates. I'roiniM-ory note.', an* tiaii'' 
ferable by endor-senn-nt and jw "iieh tr.-ui'.. 
fer.s do not require to he le-n.-t' red it lol- 
lows that Government do not keep any record 
of the holders of such notea from time te time. 
A holder of a Stock Certificate i.s a rvcistcrod 
holder however and transfers can only be made 
by transfer deed which must be submitted 
to and approved of by the authorities comiuct' 
lug the loan business on behalf of Government. 

Interest Is payable half-yearly on each loan 
00 the dates noted below ;— 


Loan ot 1842-43 
Loan of 1854-55 
Loan of 1866 
Loan of 1879 
Loan ot 1896-97 
Loon ot 1900-01 
4% Loan of 1016-1C 


6 % 


Ist Febry. & 1st August. 
SOtli June & 31st Ueer. 
Ist May * 1st Jiovr. 
16tii Jany.& 10th July. 
SOth June vt Slat 1>ccr. 
30th June & 31st Deer. 
1st June it 1st IX'cr. 


Loon Ilf 1916-17 lat Apl. dt 1st Oct. 
5i% Loans of 1017 15th Feb. & 15tli Aup. 


5| % Loan of lnl8 l.'dli .M:in-h and irith .Sqir. 

Interest may be made payable at the option 
ol the holder at the Public Bcbt Office Banka 
of Bengal, Bombay or Madras, at any Govem- 
mtat neasury, or at the Bank ot Eiipland, Ixiii- 
don. In the case of Promissory Notes, pr^-senta- 
tlou of the notes at the office where i>itcrcst 
is payable Is necessary before interest e.an be 
drawn but this does not apply as regards Hiock 
Oertlfloates and Interest warrants in respect 
of these are sent out to the registered holder 
es soon as interest falls due. The interest on 
. notes enfsoed to London is paid by ruiice drafts 
n 

Boiiewal, Conversion, Consolidation and 
SWb*lHvlslon ol Promissory Notes. 
Bkitkwal. 

When aO the spaces reserved tor endorse* 
^SBttks on the reverse of a note have been filled 
W when the spaces utilised for reoonllng 
of tatecest have been exhausted 


the note requires to be renewed before any 
further transfers eon be allowed or interest 
drawn. The fee for such renewal is at the rate 
of ^ per cent, on the face value of the note sub¬ 
ject to a maximum of Be. 1 for each note but 
no renewal fee is charged in the case of a note 
on which no endorsements appear when the 
interest charges are expended. 

Convehsion. 

pTomiss iry Notes ot the SJ pet cent, loans 
of 1842-43, 185>i-55, 1866, 1879 and 190(M>1 
may be transferred to any oilier ot those loans 
except that no transfer to the loan of 1900-01 
from any 01 the other loans is admissible. 

It is mafic a condition iinwcver before any 
such transfer is portnitted tliata full half-year's 
interest is due on the Promissory Note at the 
time it is presented for transfer. 

The fees charged are the same as those appli¬ 
cable to renewals. 

CORSOLIPATION AKD 8(JB-DlVlS10H. 

Notes of the same loan, on which interest 
lias been paid up to the same date, may be 
consolidated or notes may be sub-divided into 
others of smaller denominations, but of the 
same loan, at the option of the proprietors, 
notes only being issued for Bs. 100 or multi¬ 
ples of Re. 100. 

The tee charged Ls at the rate of ^ per cent, 
on tlic face value of the new notes received, 
subject to a maximum of Re. 1 for each note. 

The management of the debt in England is 
entrusted to the Bank of England who are 
paid commission at the rate of £300 per million 
pounds ill respect of the sterling debt and £400 
{ler crorc of rupees in respect of the rupee debt. 
Tlic charge for tlic latter is however subject 
to a minimum of £8.000. 


Quotations for Si per cent. Government 
of India Loans. 




Ilujtet- Loan. 

Sterlina Loan. 

Jany. 


Rs. 


£ 


ISOj 

m 9 

103*6 piw cent. 

1122 per cent. 

J890 

• • 

]0r>*7 

91 

117 

•9 

1897 

• • 

98 

»• 


if 

1S9S 


95*].". 

at 

117 

99 

1899 


91 

»9 

116i 

•• 

1900 


93 10 

9f 

110 

99 

1901 

« a 

SS 6 

•• 

108 

99 

1902 

» • 

95*14 

99 

108 

99 

1»0:5 

• a 

97*9 

99 

107 

ft 

1904 


93*2 

*9 

103 

99 

1905 

• • 

98*1 

99 

1062 

•9 

1906 


97*14 

99 

1052 

•9 

1907 

• a 

9.1*7 

99 

104 

99 

1908 

a a 

96*3 

19 

102 i 

99 

1909 

• • 

94*11 

99 

99 

99 

1910 

• « 

93*7 

99 

982 

99 

1911 

• a 

95*1 

99 


99 

1912 

• • 

96*2 

M 

94 

99 

1913 

a a 

94*9 

99 

91.7-16 

99 

1914 

a • 

95*10 

99 

85i 

99 

1915 

• a 

81 (Doc.) 

99 

Nominal 

• 

1916 

• a 

75*8 (Sept.) 

9 

704 per cent 

1917 (Aug.) 

69 

99 

66 i 

99 

1913 „ 


7;)* 5 

99 

68| 

19 
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Agricoltore. 


At cropi depend on the csatonce ot plant 
food moisture in the soil to the character 
of the agricoltare of a country depends largely 
on its toll and dixnate. It la true that geogra¬ 
phic situatioii, the character of the people and 
other consideratioDS have their inHuoncc which 
it not inconsidcrablet bat the limitations im¬ 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend to the production of a cer¬ 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
set of condiUous. 

The climate of India, wliilc varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is remark¬ 
ably similar in character throughout tlie coim- 
try. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dr]^ winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October. These have the ctlcct of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, the Kharif 
or Monsoon and the Rabi ot Winter Season each ! 
bearing its own distinctive crops. From early 
June till October abundant rains full over tlie 
greater part of the continent while tbc winter 
months are generally dry although North-Wes-; 
tern bidia benefits from showers lii December 
and January. The distributiou of the rainfall 
thioagbout the year, which is of considerable 
importance to agriculture, is none too favour¬ 
able, but is not quite so bad as is often reprcacnt- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at w'hat would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the ^eur, viz., 
mid-summer and when it is must needed, it 
sbonld be remembered that in a hui counlry 
intermittent showers arc practically valueless 
as evaix>ration is very rapid. 'J'hc distribu¬ 
tion of rainfhll such as is common ii> ISngland, 
for example, would be of little use to Indian 
soils. 

Soil. —^I'or the purimsc of soil classiiieatioti 
India may be convettiently divided into two 
main areas in (1) The Indo-Gongctic plaiiis, (2) 
Central and Southern India. Thu physical 
features of these two divisions are essentially 
different. The Indo-Gangetic plains (inciiid- 
Ing the Pan)ab, Sind, the Giiited rruvinecs, 
Bmgal, Bihar and A6.«am) form large level 
stretches of alluvium of great depth. Tim top soil 
'TOtleB in texture from sand to clay, tlie great¬ 
er part being a light loam, imrous in texture, 
easily worked, ana naturally fertile. The great 
de^h of the mluvium tends to keep down the 
sou temperature. Central and Southern India i 
on the other Imid consist of liills and valleys. 
The higher uplands are too hot and too near ' 
the rock to be suitable for agriculture which is ' 
mainly piactiBed in the valleys wbera the soil 
Is deeper and cooler and moisture more plenti¬ 
ful. The main difference between the soils of the | 
two tracts Is In texture and while tlie greater | 
part of the land in tiorthem India is porous ' 
and easily cultivated, and moist near to the | 
snrfnoa, large stretches in Southern and Ci-n -1 
tnl India cousist of an intiactable soil called 
thd Deccan trap, sticky in the rains, hard and 
crumbly in the dry weather and bolding its I 
moistate at lower levels. 


, Agricultural Cnpital and Equipment.—; 

, India is a country of small holdings and the : 
vast majority of the people culUvatc patches | 
var^ng in sixe from one to m^t acres. Large I 
boraings ate practically unknown, and an mainly I 


confined to European planters. Farmtog is 
carried on with a minimum of capital, 
being practically no outlay on fencing, bnUid- - 
ings, or implements. Ihe accumulation Ot 
capital is prohibited by the oocurrenoe of tSi* 
mme and the high rate of interest and extra¬ 
vagance of expendituta in marriage euebiu* 
tioDs. The organization ot co-operatlv^ eredtt 
wliich has been taken in hand by Govemmsnt 
and winch has already proved successlld in^ 
many provinces will undoubtedly lead to an 
increase in Agricultural capital. 

Equipment.—^For power the ryat deiMndt,i 
chiefly on cattle which, os a rule, are light and 
active but possess little hauling power. Zbe 
iicccasary tilth for crops is brought abont by 
frequency of ploughings, the result being that 
tlic soil 18 seldom tilled os it should be. This 
is nut due in any way to want of knowledge on 
tlie part of the iicople but throu^ want of pro¬ 
per equipment. Tlie luriiau Agiicitltiirlst, 08 • 
rule, possesses an intimate knowledge of the 
essentials of his own business, and fails through 
lack of ways and means. 

Implements nro made of wood although 
ploughs arc usually tipped with iron points and 
there is a great similarity in their shape and ge¬ 
neral design. Tim levelling beam is used throu^ 
out the greater part of tbc country in preference 
to tile harrow and roller; and tbioughoat Eor- 
tlicrn India tlie plougii and the Icvelllug, beam 
aro tlic only implements iiossessed by the ordi¬ 
nary cultivator. 

In till; heavier soils of tlio Deccan trap a on!- 
tivatiiig implcmcut consisting of a single blade, 
Tcsorabling in shape a Dutch hoe, is much used. 
Si'od drills uud drill hoes arc in use in parts of 
Bombay and Madras but throughout the greater 
jiarl of the coimtry tbo seed is either broadcoot- 
cd or ploughed in. Hand implements consbit 
of various sizes of hoes, the best known of which 
arc the kodal or spade with a blade set at an angle 
towards the labourer who docs not use bis feet 
in digging, and the kburpi or small hand hoe. 
Of harvesting machinery tbei’e is none, grain 
is sepuraticd cither by treading out wiim oiao 
or beating out by hand, and winnowing by the 
agency of tiic wind. 

Cultivation.—Cultivation at Its boat is 
distinct,ly good but in the greater part of the 
country it has plenty of room for Improvement. 
As ill any oilier country success in ai^cnlture 
varies greatly with the character of the people, 
depending largely as it does on thrift and 
industry, lii most places considering' the 
largo iHipulatioii cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture suffers through lack of otgimloa- 
tiou and equipment. Owing to the neoMsity 
of protection against thieves, in most port! 
tlic people live in villages, many of them at 
considerable distances from fJioir land. Agsm, 
holdings, small though they are, have 
sub-divided without any reg^ for GonvenleB<i(%:<^ 
rieiiaratory tillage generally consists of' 
pcated ploughingB, followed as seed time \ 
proachCB by barxowings with the. Ie*d9i||„'. 
beam. The Rabi cro]>s generally rooel'm fA'l 
more thorough cultivation than the « 

finer seed bod being necessary owhm 
dryness of the growlag seaeon, 
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The Chief Crops. 


geoenlly applied to Kharif crops. Seeding is 
el Jier done broadcast or by drflling behind a 
wooden plongb or drllL Thinning and spacing 
are not needy so well done as tliey might be, and 
intercultivation is generally too superficial. 
Harvesting is done oy sickie where the crops 
are out whole, and there is little waste involved. 
On the whole the methods of the ryats if car¬ 
ried out thoroughly would bo quite satisfactory, 
but it is doubtful if this could be done with the 
number of cattle at his disposal. 

Irrigatfon is necessary over the greater 
part of the country owing to insufficient rain- 
mil and the vagaries of the monsoon. Canal 
irrigation has been greatly cxtinided over the 
Punjab, Sind, United Provinces and Madras 


thus does not exist. This la partially U not 
entirely made up for by the large munbeni 
required for tillage and the amount of cows and 
buffaloes kept for mine. Unfortunately fuel 
is very scarce and a gfeater part of the dung 
of animals has to be used for burning. The 
most of the trash from crops is used up for the 
same purpose and the net return of organic 
matter to the soil is thus Insigniflcaat. In 
some parts cakes of oil seed are asm as manures 
for valuable crops like tea and sugarcane but in 
the greater part of the country the only manure 
applied is the balance of farm yard manure 
available after fuel supplies have been satisfied. 
Farm yard manure is particularly effeeUve 
and its value is thoroughly appreciated but the« 
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through Government canals wliicli, in addition ' people have much to leant in the way of storage 
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to securing the crops over existing cultivated 
land have converted large desert tracts into 
fertile areas. The Punjab and parts of the U ni t- 


of bulky manures and the conservation of 
urine. 

Rice.—A reference to the crop statistics 


ed Provinces are naturally well suited to canal ' shows tliat rice is the most extensively grown 
irrigation owing to the frequency of their rivers. > crop in India, although it preponderates in the 
The water is generally taken off at a point a j wetter parts of tlie country, viz., in Bengal, 
little distance from where the rivers leave i Bihar and Burma and Madras. The crop 
the hills and is conduoted to the arid plains requires for its proper maturing a moist elinute 
below. The main canal splits up into diverg- willi well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
lug branches, which again subdivide up into ' varieties arc numerous, differing greatly in qua- 
distributaries from which the village cluuincls , lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
receive their supplies. Water rates are levied I soil and climate, and the people possess Ml 
on the matured areas of crops, Government; intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
thns bearing a part of the loss in case of failure. ; their own localities. The better quiultieB arc 
Much of the land is supplied by what is termed , sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 
flow irrigation, i.e., the land is directly com- i monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
mandod by the canal water, but a great deal i in lowlying areas and is sown before the hkhi- 
bas to be ufted from one to thn;e feet the canal soon as it must make a good start befon 
running in such cases below the level of t)ie i tliii floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
land. Rates for lift irrigation are, of course, | and to a great heiglit and are generally aUe 
lower than those for flow. i to keep puce witli the rise in water level. 

Irrigation canals are generally classed into' transplanted rice the soil is generally 

(1) perennial and (2) inundation canals. Peren- i prepared after the arrival of the mon^ and 
nial canals, which give supplies in all seasons worked m a paddle tefojre too seed^gs am 
B MiBB uliy have their headworks near the hills, j transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
thus oommAnditig a great range of country, | witii raised partitions to regulate tbe 
Farther from the bills.owing to the very gradual I distribution of too water supply. The seed, 
atope of tbe land and toe lowness of the rivers are planted in small bundles contdning 

In the cold weather, perennial irrigation is | ^ ^ « Plants each and are slmdy 

diffleult and inundation canals are resorted to. i kibbled into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
These canals only give irrigation when the i iuelies apart. Where available, irrigation water 
rivers are high. As a rule, in Ifortliorn India ! given at fn;qucut intervals and the fields 
they be^n to flow when the rivers rise owing to I arc kept more or less under water until tbe crop 
the melting of the snow on the bills in May i begins to show signs of ripening. 


and dry up in September. 

Irrigation from Wells.—About one* 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
Is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
nombers have greatly increased in recent years 
lar^y throuw Government advances for 
thdr construction. The recurring cost of this 
Ibim of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to toe high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 

Tank irrigation is common in Central and j 
Southem India, large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri¬ 
buted during the drier seasons of tbe year. 
The system of distribution is tbe same as that 
by eanal. 

Maiinres.— -Feeding of animals for slaught- 
or bdag practically unknown in India, the 
amount of farm yard mannie B wtm*«iiy 
s'reil^fis In other conntiies from thu sonree 


Wheat.—Wheat is grown widely throngbout 
Nortlicru India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab sup^ying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and ptohably 
tlircc quaitcrs of too total outturn m India, 
The majority of the varieties grown behmg to 
the Sjiccies Triticium Yulgare. Indian Wheals 
are generally white, red and amber cohrared 
and are mostly classed as soft from a eom- 
mercial point of view. The grains are geneimlly 
plump aud well filled but tbe samples are spiAeo 
through mixtures of various qiiwUeB. Indian; 
wheat is generally adulterated to some extmit 
with barley and largely with dirt from .Che 
threshing floor and futoough there Is a good 
demand in England and the Continent lor .the 
surplus produce, prices compare nufavonatoly ^ 
with those obtiUned tor Chnadiaa and Ani(^ 
lian produce. Tbe crop is genenBy gttte 
after a summer fallow and, enept In tnigsii^ 
tracts, depends largely on the nmaarvatloa ot ' 
tbe soil molstius fiom toe pwfioiu mqBsftoa.^ 
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The Chief Crops» 


Btina la JADuaty and February are aenexaUy 
beneficial boft an excess of tainliall In these 
nKmtbB naually produces rust with a dindnution 
of the yield. On Iriigatod land 2 to 4 waterings 
.are generally given. Tlio crop is generally 
harveated in March and April and the tbresliing 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May. 
In good years the surplus crop is bought op 
at once by exporters and no tiute is lost in 
putting it on the European market as other 
supplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of famines the local price is generally 
sufficiently high to restrict exports. 

The Millets. —^Xhese constitute one of the 
most important group of crops lu the country, 
supj^ying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The vanctics vary greatly lu 
tfuality, height and suitability to various 
tmmatlc ana soil conditions. I’erliaps tlic 
two best known vaneties are Jowor (Sorglmm 
vulgare) toll growing with a large open head, 
and Bajra with a close rat-tall head and tliiu 
stem. Generally speaking the jowars require 
better land than uie hajras and tlie distribu¬ 
tion of the two crops follows the quality uf tlie 
soil. Neither for fuwar nor bajra is manure 
ap^ed and cultivation is not so tliorougli as for 
wheat, tlio main objective being to produce 
a fine seed bed. As the crop is generally sown 
in the beginning of the monsoon it requires 
to be tlioroogliiy weeded. It is often grown 
mixed with the summer pulses aud other crops 
in which case thin seediugs are rcbortcd to. 
The subsidiary crops arc harvested as they 
ripen citlier before the millet is harvebled cr 
afterwards. Thu produce is cuubumed in the 
country. 

Pulses are commonly grown throughout 
India and the gndu forms one of the cliief 
foods of the people. Most khtds do well but 
are subject to fkilurc or shortage of yield owmg 
to a variety of circumstances among which 
rain at the &nc of flowering apjicarH to be one 
of the most important. They are therefore 
more suitable to grow as mixed crops csi)ecially 
with cereals, and are generaliy grown as such. 
Being deep rooted and practically iudopeudeut 
of a Nitrogen supply in the soil they withstand 
drought and form a good alternation in a cereal 
totanon. The chief crops under this heading 
aN gia^,maah, mung and moth, gram forming 
' the main'>7winter pulse crop while the others 
'• an grom^in the summer. The pulses grow 
' best on IsV which has had a good deep culti¬ 
vation. A fine seed bed is not necessary. 
Ifor gram especially the soil should be loose 
and well aarated. Indian pulses are not largely 
exported oltoough they are used to some extent 
in Bbiope as food for dairy cows. 

CottOB is one of the chief exports from 
India and the crop is widely grown in 
the drier ports of the country. The lint 
lioaL Indian cotton is generally speaking short 
andleoatsa in fibre and unsuited for English 
mills. Japan and the Continent an the chief 
buyers. The crop is grown during the summer 
miNBtbs and requires a deep moist soil and 
light rainfall for its proper growth. Bain 
lounedlately after sowing or during the flower* 
i'jg p^stiod is injurious. In parts of Central 
aid Southern India the seed is sown in lines 
and tbs crop receives careful attenUou but over 


Northern India it is sown bioadoast <o|Mi / 
mixed with other crops) and from the date ef 
sowing till the time of picking Is ptactfoaliy ' 
left to itself. The average yield, irolch does 
not amount to mon thdh 400 lbs. per acta of 
seed cotton, could doubtless be greatly inewaaed 
by bettor cultivation. 

Sttfiarcane.—Although India is not natur* 
ally suited for sugarcane growing, some Bi 
millions of acres are annually sown, ^be 
crop is mostly grown in the submontane ttePti 
of Nortbom India. The common varletits 
arc tliin and hard, yielding a low percentage 
of Juice of fair quality, lu India wbite sugar Is 
net made by the grower who simply boils down , 
the juice and does not remove the molasses, ti^ 
product called gur or cul is generally sefid 
and consumed us such, although in some parts 
a curtain amount of sugar-making is earcied 
on. The profits, however, arc small owing to 
the ehuapni-bs of imported sugar and there 
appears to be some danger to the crop if the 
present taste for gur were to die out. TbO 
t|uestion has been taken up by Government 
aud a cune-breediug station has been recently 
op<-iie(l neur Coimbatore in Madras with Wb 
object of raising seedling caucs aud otherwise 
improvhig tlie supply of cone sets. A number 
of sugar factories of a modem type have been 
set up witliiii recent years in Bihar and the 
United riovinccs. Tlie chief difficulty seems 
to be the obtaiiiiug uf a sufficiently large supply 
of canes to otTset the heavy capital charges 
of the undertakings. 

Oilseeds.—^Thc crops classified under this 
heading arc cbteily sesamum, linseed and 
tliu cruciferous oiisi'cds (rape., mustard, etc.). 
.\ltliougb oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tiou in price and the crops tbemselveB are 
more or less precarious by nature—^tbey cover 
an immense area. 


i Linseed requires a deep and^molst soil 
‘ and is thus grown chiefly in Bengal, Bihar, 

I the United rroviuecs aud ilie Central Pro* 

I vinccs. The crop is grown for seed and not 
- for fibre and the common varletios are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Eurojie. Tlio yield varies greatly from practi¬ 
cally nothing np to 500 or 600 lbs. of seed per 
acre. The seed is mainly exported whole but 
a certain amount of oil pressiug is done in the 
i country. 

, Sesamum (or Gingelly) Is grown mostly 
111 Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. The seed is mostly exported. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
iuqiortant group of urops lu Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
! of dcvclopuieui. They ate one uf the most 
' useful uro|)s in the rotation. They occupy 'jtito 
laud for a few months only, and owing to tiiieir 
dense growth leave 41ie soil clean and te good 
condition after their removal. A number ot 
varieties are grown differing tom each othte' 
in iiabit of growth, time of ripening, and' stte.v. 
aud quality of seed. The best Imown an riw' 
toria, and sarson. The crop la generally 
in September or early October end horve ‘ 
from December to February. The etot 
subject to tbs attack of aphis (green to) af 
time of flowering and sometimes sutotgli 
sidetable damage tom this 
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is ver]r subject to injury fiom rain and great 
carebosto betaken in tliedrying. Tbe produce 
la largely exported wliole, but there is a con* 
■idetable amount of local oil-pressing—^the 
cake being in demand for feeding purposes. 

—^Xwo varieties of the plant are culti¬ 
vated as. a crop, Capsularia and Qjitorius. 
Jute growing is confined almost entirely to 
TiiMtern Bengal, in the Gauges-Brahmaputra 
Delta. The crop requires a rich moist soil. 
Owing to river inundation this part of India 
receives a considerable allnvlal deposit every 
year and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without manure The ciop 
is rather delicate wlieu young, but once estab- 
Usbed requires no attention, and grows tn a 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
the crop is cut and rotted in water. After 
about three weeks subme.rsion the fibre is 
removed by washing and lieatiug. At the 
present liigh range of prices jute may be con¬ 
sidered to be the best paying crop in India. 

Tobacco is grown here and there ail over 
the country chiefly, however, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie¬ 
ties cultivated Nicotiana Tabacum is by far the 
most common. Maximum crops arc obtained on 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan¬ 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring 
la necessary. Tlie crop is only suited t>o small 
taoid^gs where labour is plentiful as the atten¬ 
tion necessary for its pi-oiier cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 
and tbe young plants arc transplanted when 
a few inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hood. It is tojiped after 
attiring a heiglit of, say, 2 ft., and all suckers 
are removed. The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is cut Just before the leaves are 
become brittle. By varying the degree of 
feruiratation of the leaves different qualities 
of tobacco are obtained. A black tobacco is 


required for Sodba smoking and this is (lie 
most common product but a certain amomiB 
of yellow leal is grown tor cigar making. • 

live-stock consist mainly ol oattlCb 
buffaloes and goats, horses not being used for 
agricultural purposes. Sheep are of seomdery 
importance. 

For draught purposes cattle are In more 
general use tliou buffaloes especially in the 
drier parts of the coimtry, but buffaloes are 
very largely used in the low lying rice tracts. 
For dairyuig buffaloes are perhaps more pro¬ 
fitable than cows as they give richer milk and 
more of it: but they require more feeding; 
Tltc poorer people depend largely on tbe mi& 
of goat .0 of wliicli there are an enormous number 
throughout India. Cattle breeding is carried 
oil mainly in the non-cultivated tracts In Centind 
and Southern India, Southern Punjab and 
liajputaua, whom distinct breeds with definite 
characters havo Iwcii preserved. The besti 
known dniiight breeds are Hansi, Nellore.! 
.kiiirltmcbal, Gujrat, Malvi, and the finesM 
milk cows are ilie Soliiwal (Punjab) Gir <Ea^ 
tliiuwur) and Sind. Owing, however, to tijf^ 
cricruai-liment of cultivation on the graau^ 
areas well-bred cattle are becoming scarce, 
and some of the breeds are threatened With 
n.\tiuctioii. Efforts to improve the quality 
of tl)c cattle in tlie non-breeding districts by 
tliu use of selected bulls have hitherto bera 
frustratiHl by the promiscuous breeding which 
goes on in the villages. 

Dairying.—Though little noticed, dairying 
forms a very large indigenous industry thTOUgJi* 
out India. Tlie best known products are 
iiativi! butter (ghee) and cheese (dahl). Dnilng 
recent years a euusiderable trade In tinned 
butter lias sprung up in Gojiat (Bombay 
Presidency). While pure ghee and milk con 
be ]n-ocured in the villages, in the towns dairy 
proilucts cun scarcely be bought unadulter¬ 
ated. ^ 
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The Agricultural Departments in India as 
they now exist may be said to he a creation of 
tbe lost ten years. There have for a good many 
Srears past been experimental farms, under uffi- 
oUtioontrol, in various parts of India, but they 
were in the past to a large extent in the liands 
of amateurs, and tlie work of tlie Agricultural 
Departi^uts, with which all the major provin- 
';«es were provided by about 1884, was in the 
main confined to tlie simpliilcation of revenue 
settiement procedure and the improvement of 
tlm laud records system. In 1901 the appohit- 
ment of an Inspector-General of Agriculture 
gave the Imperial Agricultural Department 
for the first time an expert head, and placed 
the Government of India in a position to en¬ 
large the scope of their own operations and to 
co-ordinate the work being done on independent 
Hues In various provinces. At that time the 
staff attached to the Government ol India j 
consisted of an Agricultural Ohemist and a 
Oiytogamle Botanist, while trained Deputy 
Ofreetors of Agricnlture were employed only 
in Madn^ Bombay and the United Frovinoc 
aDdlme Econoinlc Botanist in Madras was the 
only provincial representative of the more 
speoMised type off appifintments. Within the 
few years a number of new appolutments 


; wore made, so tliat by March 1906 there were 
' altogether 20 sanctioned agricultural posts; of 
thc.se seven were Imperial, inejiidlug a number 
j of specialist ap]J 0 li)tment.h attiiriied to tiie Agrl- 
I cultural Besearch Institute and GoUege, the 
j cstahlibhineTit of which at Pusa in Bengal was 
I saiirtlonediii 1903. A great impetus was given 
I lu the development of the Agricultural Depart- 
I meiits by the decision of tlie Government 01 
I India in 1905 to set apart a sum of 20 laUis 
(£133,000) a year for tile development of ai^i- 
cultural experiment, research, domonstwwm 
and instruction. Their ultimate aim, as then 
cxpn’ssed, wag the establlahraent of an ejcpeil- 
mental farm in eadi large tract of oountiy In ' 
which the agricultural conditions ate approxi¬ 
mately homogeneous, to be suppiemented by'' 
niimerons small demonstration fanns; tits ' 
creation of an agricnltuial college tearing iqj 
to a three years’ course In eacfi of the 
provinces; and the provision of an expertsM'. 
in connection with these colleges for purposes m 
research as well as education. The eventuidootf,^'’' 
it was recognised, would largely exceed 20 
a year. The Pusa Bcsearrii institute and O 01 -; 
lege alone has cost nearly £160,000 Indndjfog .^ 
equipment. A part of the cost was met from V 
a sum of £30,000 placed at Lord Q!!an0Q*s dlbi^v'^ 
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AREA, CCUriVATKJ) and UlIOCI<TITATBD,-ln 1910-17: IR ACBBa. 


AdniJnistiatioDB. 



Bombay 


Prosl- 
dcncy. 
Sind .. 
Agra .. 


United r Agra .. 
Pro- -I 

TincoB I Oudh .. 
Blbar and OrisHO .. 
Punjab 

^ f Upper.. 

Bnnna. 

V. Lower.. 
Central Provincoa.. 
Berar 

Aasam . J 

ITorth- Wes t Fron- 
tier Province. 
AJmer-Merwam 
Delhi 
Coorg 

Hanpnr Pareana* . 



Bengal 

Madraa 

fPrasl- 
Bombay dency 
I Slud .. 
United [ Agra .. 
Pro- - 

vlnma Oudh .. 
Blbar and OrlsBa .. 
Pumab .. 

* f Upper .. 
Burma 

1. Lower.. 
Central Ptovlncea .. 

Berar 


Ifectli-West Fron¬ 
tier Province. 
AJm^Uerwara 
g ghi 

S%rPai^«‘; 
^ Total - .. 


* Area 
according Feudatory 

to Survey. and 

Tributary 


Deduct. 


Area for 
which no 
rctuniH 
cxiBt. 


53,931,504 3,451,520 

97,839,997 0,790,600 

85,706,337' 37,(»()4,800 

33,975,088! 3,872,000 

67,342,219, 4,345,232 

I 

15,300,720 - 

71,137,505; 1K,.!:J4,72(I 

80,307,310, 24,.'.11,:W4 

57,220.806! 3,375,l.‘Mt 

I 

65,201,780: - 

72,5.52,210; 19,9011,34;! 

11,374,674; 

30,275,494. 7,909.92(1 

8.497,558 140,800 

1,770.918 - 

300.400 _ 

1,012,200 .... I 


748,915,1.531 129,7.'>»i,.'»09 


CVLTIVATKTI. 


Net Area 

actually 

l^ropiictl. 


24,(505,000 

.34,317,977 

27,470,113 

4,022,084 

27,394..35« 

9,.360,114 
25,890,400 
aO.dSB.Tia 
5,222,511 

9,316,098 

18,371,315 

0,910,051 

6,884,193 

2,402,723 


Current 

FaUu'A'H. 




18,3.34,720 

24,511,.381 

3,375,130 


19,900,343 


7,909.920 3L,:}0.5,574 
140,,S00 8,350,758 


NET AREA. 


According Accorting 
Su¥ky. 


50.479,984 

89,530,706 

48,700,537 

30,103,088 

52,768,036 

15.486.41? 

.52,802,785 

00,159,980 

63,851,776 


65,201,780 

52,003,542 

11.374.574 

31.305.574 
8,571,309 

1,770,918 

360,400 

1,012,200 

31,346 


129,756,.509 619,158,044 010,110,710 


Uncultivated. 


Culliir.ible 
Waste 
ritlier than 
Fallow. 


Not 

available 

for 

Ciiltivatien. 




229,620,075 I 45,493,149 112,486,364 143,441,598 86,070,524 



* A Britlab District In Central India 
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poBSl by Mr. Bui^s, an Atuunran vihitor to 
India. Tbla example of inumflcpncp has rt - 
pputly been followed by Sir Sassoon J Dasjd 
who plooed the sum of i i! 300 at tiie disposal 
ot the Government of liombay for the estabbsh’ 
ment of vemacular agncujtui J schools and tiu 
Impiovement ot aiiruultuial methods, m com 
menfoiation of Ui< visit of Xhclr Imperial 
Hajeeties to India 

Record of Progress. 

At the begiumng of 1913 tntri wire over 40 
pobts in the Indian Agniultural Be nice, be 
Sides that of liibpcctor (ici cral, vhich wa^^ 
sbolis id at tiu end of the je ir 1911 13 tlu 
rapid advance of the provincial dipaitnuut 
having rendered its coiituiuauei uuneei soi} 
Ttie olDu rs si rviiig direetlv under tlu Oovirn 
incut of India included tlie Dircetoi ot tlu 
FUba iTtstitnti, who viiis aKu I’micipi] of tlu 
Agnculturol Collegi, a cotton bpeiiolist, two 
mycologibts, three eiitonuilogists two a/neul 
tural chemists, and mi cicmoimc botanist 
borne of these wire supirnuiiieiaiy ollteeis 
nndergoing tiOJiiiu^ 'riu pioviiuitl a,;riiul 
tnial illpartnuutb vai> in stiingth ((iiicralli 
bpeaking, each of tin lirgu provinces his at 
leant s IKputy-Dmetor ot Agricultme (most 
pio^nceb have two) on 4grieultuial Chuiust 
and on hcononue llotomst In scvcial iro 
vlnceb the prmcipulslup of the Vgiieiiltuiul 
rode ge IS a scpvrati iptointnunt and among 
tiu remaining ofliursaiL a hint eviN it in I ast 
em Bengal and Assam and a “siniitilu ulli 
oer for planting mdustru s m southern Indi i *' 
in Madras Tlu Oovininunt ot Mvdiis havi 
also a mycologist ind an i iitoinolu..i t 
of thfir own. Tlu posts so l ir n 
feired to have hitherto nciissarilv bun Ullid 
admost exclusively by the aiipointmcnt of trim 
edspenalistshomthc Lnitfd Aiut,dom Tlwit 
are idsom the vatlOiis pio\lilies a considriahle 
number of loddly appointed Assistant Fiofcs 
Bors (In the Agiicultnral Colli ges) Assist uit 
Agricultarists and Initoniologists Agriiultuial 
Inspectors, buperintiiidiutb of rinus iti 
4and subordinate oibicis It is an esvntitl 
part of the sihenu> odojited tlut fuilitiis for 
the best agnciiltiira] tnuning shall be modi 
available in India, iu orde r that thi couiitiv 
oiay become selt-supportuig, so far as possible 
In regard totlio scientihi ch velopment of agri 
oultu^ methods on lines suitid to local eon 
ditkuis Provincial agricultural colleges which 
are also re bean h stations, liavi within the last 
lew years brcncstablishid in Madras Bomba> 
Bmgoi, the linitid Pros mas the Punjab and 
fhe Central Provinces The rential College at 
Pnsals Intended to provide for more advanced 
training, and gives 4so short practical courses 
in subjects not at present tangbt In the pro* 
vmedal colleges. The Provinual Ihrectors of 
Agriendture have so far been selected from the 
ranks ot the Indian Civil Se rvico, and they still 
in some provmoes have other fimctUniB braides 
the snpprvlsion of the Agricultural Department 
but In all the larger provinces except the United 
Provlnoes the appolntmoit of Erector of Agri- 
cnlture has since 190& bee n separated from that 
of Director of Land Repords 

_ Machinery* 

The rapid extemslou m India In recent years 
of the ase of ma^nery In cemnectlon with 
agriculture and imgatlou has ortMid a de* 


maud for evpeitaaalstance to meet triUeih Afni* 
cultural Lngineerb have smew the end ot tne 
period under re view been appointed In Bombay 
and the United Ptovmces to advise outtlvatoca 
as to engmes, pumps, thwslnng maditneiy, eto. 
An important advance In the dlxeotlon at 
briiigmg the provincial agricultural departments 
moie clusflv into touch with erne another waa 
I made in 1906 by the creation of the Board at 
4giicultun The Board, which inelndea the 
Impi rial and piovmaal c xperts, nueta annually 
I to discuss tile programme of agrlcoltuial work, 
end agrieultuial cjuistians generally, and makes 
le eoinincuilatioub whicli are bUhnutted tO the 
laoveiuniint of India foi consideration. 

Work of the Depaitmenta. 

Tlu woiJk of tlu Agricultural Department baa 
two mini asi< els On the one hand, by experl* 
me lit and n se arili, improved methods or oops 
lit divilopid, or the mionb of eombotlng a 
|Mst an woiked out, on the other haiid,aB0er- 
tunid impiovciiuiits must be demonatiated 
end lutroduee d us far as pohsibk into the praMj* 
ttec ot tUi Indian cultivator There Is an 
I siiitiil dlifiienii betwciii agricultural de 
piilniiiits in the last and in the West In that, 
wliinas the litter have onsin to meet the 
spoiltaueoils demands of the cultivators of the 
soil tlu foimer aic eutlnly the creation Of a 
jcnvcninuiit anxious to give all the assistance 
it can to its a^rii iiltural subjects The ebemand 
fur improved agiieulturi has not in India, 

I xe( 1 1 in sjH eial cases, eome from the enltlva* 
eoi iiid it IS iiicessaiv for the Department to 
put tortile veiv • ifoit.llrst to asoeitoui thenecihi 
of thi eultivatni*. and then to demonstratehow 
till V I in must effietivily be nut It is only a 
li w Vi us sjnre woikon moihmlineB was com* 
me IK id bv thi ri org imsi d agncultuial depart* 
mints Hill in tlu lirht plaa, a great deal of 
spuli wuikhwitobi peifoiimd. 

Cotton. . 

Ckitton from the flibt received mndi of 
the attention of the new departments. 
V rv striking it suits have alnimy been 
uliii ved and more particularly with Cambodia 
and othi r ixotu vane ties The second line 
of iniinovi Hunt is tlu se patation and seleotlon 
of iiicligeneius Vurirties. In Madras the eff rta 
ot the Agru Iiltural De partnunt have resulted 

II the spieod of tlu locol improved variety 
called Earmgany in tb( Tlnnevdly Uatrlot im 
white-sifdrd lellapathi cotton In Enmaol 

I both of these vane tie a having selected 
tieim among the mixtures ordinarily grown In 
the ehstricts A system of seed distribntlOD 
was gradually built up, and now, after five or 
six years’ work, there Is a vast area mder 
Karunganif The Department aupidieB pure Be^ 
to eoiitraet seed growera and buys the lead* 
e otton from the sc men, gins It, and anangea the 
I distribution of seed through village denote. 

I In Bombay two have been selected as the nest 
, out of many hybrids and pure line oottou 
' bred and tned for many yean on the BomB 
> farm They give a distinct advantage b^ 
in quantity and quality over the oidlnavy ]iwl] 
cotton, and promise to sell at rates b pot qinv 
higher In another part of the provinoeanangs' 
nunts are being made to dlatrlbote on a Inifte 
serale aeed ot anothi r improved fonn, which 
be growTK it la estlmatod, over 1,800,000 aectf. 
In the wnthem Maratha Ommtiy, BrOhS 
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I Abba Ibbioaxbd. 


Admlniitiatlons. 


. 

•« • • I 

Bombay • • { 

tTalted Pro* (Agra 
. vlaces. i Oudb 

Blbar and Orissa .. 

Punjab. 

■•iSJS ;; 

Centiral Provinces.. 

Berar . 

Assam . 

BorOi-Wesi Frontier. Pro¬ 
vince. 

AJmer'Merwata .. 

Delhi . 

Coorg . 

Manpur Pargana .. 

Total 


Total Area > 
Cropped. \ 


By Canals. 


OovemT 

mcnt. 


By Tanks. By ^Vel]8. 


Private. 


29,217,800' 
30,052,377' 
28,298,95‘ 
6,029,210, 

121,634 

3,475.261 

129,371 

3,312,237 

175,13*2 

226,201 

84,740 

*20,081 

863,541 

4.161,746 

134,043 

4 4 4 4 

12.685 

1,576,987 

630,220 

35,003 

34,183,105; 

12,413,934, 

2,367,669 

30,466 

64,467 

3,977,410 

1,-505,238 

.31,702,300 
31.7(14,168- 
.'i,818.i:l8' 
9,:{32,:t‘.it*) 
20,902,6.5S 
6,04.8,66:1 

84:1,732 
8.071,-308 
.507.073 
297 
79,243 
• • • • 

642,628 

521,182 

*206.181 

28,987 

1,911 

1,401,681 
10,118 
204,665 
3,008 
327,987 
473 

640,250 

3,433,076 

17,720 

2,766 

85,380 

30,185 

6,410,64s 

2,873,438, 

120i 

323,1:J6 

133,22:; 

401,720' 

• 4 • ■ 

• 4 ■ • 

4 « 4 • 

94,762 

493.772 

;139,027' 

143,121 

7.682! 

20 .U(m 

2,336 

• • • 4 

« • • 4 

• 4 4 4 

4 4 4 • 

42,324 

411 

1,573 

77,488 

14,391 

• « • 4 

112 

264,948,71;: 

19,234,701 


7,195,037 

12,032,066 


. — . —. 

-- - 

_ - 
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Chops Iebioatbp.* 


AdmlnlstraUonB. 


OtJliT 

bounds. 


'J'utal Area 
Irrigated. 


heat. 


Dtlier 
Cereals and 
Pulses. 


Miscel¬ 

laneous 

Food 

Crops. 


Bengal 

Mauas 

Bombay 


t Presidency 
Uind 


United Pro- < Agra 
vlnceg. ) Oudli 

Bihar and Orissa .. 
Punjab 

^antral Ftovinuca.. 

Berar 


i,oi7.‘>-ji 2,210,art 2">. i:» 

61:;,7«2i 9,9.'»:t,050' 3.:.S.t! 

4ri,tt2:t- fti:J.9»7: 192,992| 

4lH,«68j 3,780,071*1 532,0 78i 

1,821,9-101 8,281,9:iS- 2,033.:’.S:;1 
l.a^ftO'O 2,792,:llli 1,172,798! 

1,031,738 4,559,938 307.9:>:t| 

139,751 12,193,713, 4,934,5091 
138,837 1,077.187, 

180,367 195,4*25' 


2'*. 13 1.826.185' 711,117 

3..*.S.t! 9,713,‘15:1|l.l*2-8,347 
192,9921 407,502 208,733 

532,078! 3.009,723 73,053 

2,033.38:;! 4.429,725 196,433 
1,172,7981 1,310,698 58,820 

307 . 9 . 33 ! 3,116,838 617,3771 
4,934,300l 3,382,057 527,343 


VOTth-WestFrontier Pro-! 

'“vUlee. , 

{^mer-Hetwara .. I 

fiew .i 

ypetg; . 

jPnipiir Pargana .. 

>'■'* Total 




180,367 

28,078 

526 

244,910 

84,197 


322.599, 

31.184! 

378,26:3, 

965,603; 

f 

119,901 

3.5.9e7| 

3,929 

112 


I2.t)isi; 

7,087 

• 20 . 

I 

21.718; 

14,0081 

72i 


1.861,634 

1S;1,439 

412,202 

846 

372,0221 

475,737 


45,0*23 

9.014 

63 ,.891' 
21,577! 
3.244 
54.516! 


55,763 27,187 

4,4-2S 10,580 

3,929 .. 

40 .. 


6,982,755 48,003,917| lO.aOD.aOlj 29,961,liojo,739,155 
Includes the area irrigated at both harveste. 


Other 

Crops. 


313,186 

638,837 

153.683 

569,990 

1,523,096 

288,431 

164,148 

3,677,038 

89.3 

3,478 

2.425 

1,674 

2,977 

129,923 

19,774 

7,142 


7.397,480 
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oofeton, iotrodnced by tlio Oepartment, la 
gaining tevoor. Then* la anid to be aoope foi 
250,000 acres, and the increased prottt to the 
cultivator la eatintated at £1 or more per acre. 
In the Central Provinces also, two indigenous 
varieties have beeji selected. In the Unitod 
Provincea seed of a superior variety is being 
distributed. Wheat also has been tlic subject 
of prolonged experiments. One of tlic first 
resiilts of tJic invesUgations curried out at 
Fuaa, was the demonstration of tlie fact that 
varietieB with milling and baking qualities 
aiotUar to those of the best wheatsou the JSrigiish 
niuricet could bi; grown to perf(*ction in Itiluvr. 
By the application of modern methods of 
soicction and hybridisation thi-'se high grain 
qualities wen? successfully combined wiUi higli 
yielding powcr,rU8t-resistance,and strong straw. 

Another crop with wlilch considerable snr(«<ss 
lias been attained is Ground-nut, the culti¬ 
vation of which had at the beginning of ttic 
decade fallen otf, owing partly to the preva¬ 
lence of a fungoid disease and partly tio deficient 
rahifoll. Exotic varieties with a better yield itavc 
been Introduis'd in Bombay, and in Bunna culti¬ 
vation has advanced M'ith (!Xtraordinar.v nipidlty. 

A Pn'ss note issivd bv tile (rOViTiinu nt ot 
Uombayiii ItH? detail-, tlii* ri“-nl1 of 
giitions willi refereiiet to the value oi _'ronnfl 
lint (Siki* ns a relatively cheap aitiele of luod. 
It states tliati with the introInetimi of ecrtaiii 
Itnprovi'ments in the method of oil e\pre.->»ion 
a cake c:in he ohiaiued, wliiuh eouforni-. to a 
delltiite. standard of ]iurity. This sindard is 
reached wlMioiit any serioiN ilnaneiul oiitli.} 
on the part of the oil mill owner and with Ins 
existing inaehitiery. This standaid atiiele 
has bi‘cn called niummiite iiotii tor the. >ak«‘ 
ot siinplifleation oi description, and nl-o 
to indicate its origin and nutriti\e value. Ity 
the improved iiro-iess. all olqrel.lons to tli - 
grouiid-niit as an article of loud ‘ire removed 
and having obtained a good fiuur, the. |Kisi- 
bliities of utilizing it are uliuo-t unlimited. 


Tim preparation of nntraminc biscuits has so 
far been uttoiidud with success and overyoito' 
who luis sampled Uiem tm expreased satts- 
iaction. Bread made with nntramine flow 
aloue is apt to Ik*. Imuvy hnless eggs arc ttsefl 
as recommended in the previous paper. Uafaig 
a mixture ot uutramiiie and wheat flew in tihe 
ratio ot I to 4 good results arc obtained fot 
tmtli bn*ad luid biscuits. On the vdiole suifli 
a iui.xtiireis prefereble, although very palatabp 
iiiseuits ciin be made from nutramiuo atone- 
Another sucor'ss of marked importance aohtov> 
ed by tJtc efforts of tlic provincial agricultwil 
departments Is tin* introduction of agneultunl 
implements and maeliinerysuitcdto the oondl* 
tioiis of dilfureiit prov'Jnces. Information and 
assistance in regard to tlir cliolco Of im:^emeata 
suitable lor various conditions has, nndet 
pn’seiit circunistaiuvs, to be interpreted and 
brouglit lionie to Indian cultivators by a moth 
direid ageney tiian business flrma, and the 
agrieultnral d(*paitinenta tiave tlmrcfoie to do 
a good deal of tills work. They have aucoeeded 
already in introdue.itig various kinds of imifle- 
luentsin dilfcnmt iKvrtsof the country. Every 
assistance is giv'en in the iisc and repdr oflm- 
plcnumts n'comma'nded. Up to the pios(3it» 
tin; deiiartiiients i>erform to a certain extent the 
functions of di'alers in implements, but it 
is beminiiig difficult to control the work as the 
an‘a covered by the introductions la gradually 
becoming large, and a need for the develop¬ 
ment of co-operative societies is frits In 
Bombay, tile Dcpiirtmcnt has Introdueed 
ploughs of various patterns and is selling a 
' larger number eacit year. In some provinces 
■ iron ploiiglis are becoming very popular. The 
; po..,sibiIitieB of improved harrows, cuitivaton, 
and clod-crushers an; also receiving attention. 

Cotton Staples:—A small commiaii ' 

. under the cltainiiansh ip of Mr. 7. Mac! 

' 1. C. S., is now hiking evidence In liidlk 
, general question of improving the stopte:. 

. marketing of the Indian cotton ctopu 



TEN YEARS* PROGRESS. 


n 1915, Mr. James Mackenna, i.c.s., Di¬ 
rector of Agriculture in Buniia, publislied a 
'brochure in whicli he reviewed tiic iirogreas 
In Agriculture in India In tlic la.Ht ten years. 
In thlB, re viewing the etlccts of the work of the 
now A^icultutai Departments, lie said 

Tlio Agricultural Departments are now re¬ 
garded as an Integral and important imrt of 
.the administration. The few European and 
r Indian workers of 1905—158 in all—now num- 
. berSfifi. Thi'ii labours arc coucentratod and co¬ 
ordinated : they now work on general sclicmes 
of development. Farms and demonstration 
rAots.formerly scattered anddisconiicctcd, have 
IncteaBed from 35 to 374, and work on them is 
concentrated on the main problems, and not 
dlBBlpated as used to bi%liecase over a number 
' of subsidiary and unimportant enquiries. 

** As a result the Department can claim credit 
for a great advance in general agricultural 

G actice. Cultwal and manurial problems 
ive In many cases been solved. Local machi¬ 
nes have been imiffoved and adapted, or better 
ImiAemeiitB Introduced. Beal and substantial 
work has been done on tbeliDprovcmentof such 
importaat crops as wheat, cotton, rice, sngar- 
aanaaiid tobacco. The general prioclpica of 


crop improvement Iiavn naturally been dealt 
witli first; but given more men and more money 
.*ill tiir crojis of India will be taken up. 

“ Money spent on agriculture is a good Invest¬ 
ment, but materialresultsare difficult to gauge. 
Many factors have to be considCFed. A who^ 
industry tlircatened by destruction may be 
saved by tiie discovery and appUcation of ■ 
prcivutii'c and protective methods . The treat¬ 
ment of tlic palm industry and areca-nut Indus-, 
try of M iilras and the. protection of the potato 
crop of Patna are illustrations of this kla^ 
Again, f.licre are the direct gains following tlie •' 
introduction of new or improved crops, Impls* 
ments, well-boring and improved methods of . 
cultivat ion. We may, at a conservative eatl* 
mute, claim that the increase to the valua.w 
the. agricultural products of India as a twwt' 
of tlie labours of its Agricultwal DepartoMBiM ' 
is already about 3} crores of rupees anntta|||A • 
or over £2,300,000. This Is the result Ot am i' 
etn years’ work, and It must be temamwfM-M 
that every year will show a progressrve lnr““'^ ’■ 
On the de Ditside wo have an amuiSlexpeii 
on agriculture which has risen from Ba, r 


or £68,742 in 1904-06 
£342,043 in 1913-14.” 


to B«. U,80, 
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' IdmlDlttratioiii. 


JS& 


f Frealdency . 

iBomtey ..'f 

(..Sind 

'^ited Pro* ? Apra 
vlaeoE. (Ondfa 

SIhar and Orissa 
Puii)ab 

r tJt'per 

Bonna 

(. Lowor 
dsiBtel Provinces . • 

Betar 

Assam 

Kerth-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. 

Ajmer-Merwara 





Jawar or 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Cholam 

(Gnat 

Millet). 



21,091.0001 

11,.‘>32.:02 

1,8»U,03-1I 

l,270,8.'>i| 
4 . 5110,3 »0; 
2,038,1 81 [ 

io,43R,onoi 
1 O' 3,508 
2.185,413; 


8,4V5,7! 

5,111.012 

30,J5(; 

4,C>'2,13e 

41,897| 


128,800 

09,500 

2,700 

5,800 

17,*211 

3.- 11 

4.760,647 

3,410,870 

1,664.445 

2',666 

7,209,230. 

4.527,062 

606.968 

22,573 

760,781| 

1,138,882 

5,aJ9.147 

3,7»'.r*'t6 

2,091,816 

2,173.554 

1,7>8,44J 

1,250,.iOa 

310.005, 

1 

374,648 

1,308 200 

1,270,500 

■78,900' 


’.,,167,2 (1 

1,153,061 

1,49.*,714 

3,033,211 

48,4'5 

0 

684,778; 

e • 

IF 


712 

* « 

3,399.587 

1 

23*781 

2,034,559: 

37.294 

447.812 

121 

2,153,217: 

80,936 

il)-* 

.. 

1 

• • 1 


1,050,478 

248,408 

106,802 

362,049 


11,700 

I,80a046 

634,836 

768 

161.065 

38,786 

783,700 


PMBpnr Pargana 


! 80,088,124 25,013,686. 7,071,897. 21,891,080 15,227,957 4,072,166 

I I I I ' 


AdBD^trationa 


f JtoaKal 
lladras 

BomlM^ 


IPre-i 

(Sind 


'idency..! 


OaltedPro- CAgra 
Vinces, t Oudh 

1 

Bihar and Orissa 

. foajab . 

-- • (Upper 

. Boma .. ( 

I Lower 
Oadtral Provtnces .. 

.Beiwr 

Ai^mho . 

fforth'West Frontier Pro- 
* f vfaoe • • . ■ . 

Ajmer-jVerwara 


Maice. 


P7,900 
118. '67 
175,824 

1,540 
1,62 .529 
704,892 

1,581.700 

1,270.420 


Other Total 

/-•i..,™ Food Food 

(rniiBc). 

Pulses. pulses 



183,000 1,22'‘ 200 22.810.600 
17'.364 7,136,362 29.8.>3,3-0 
626.523 2.895,008 19.707.1?.8| 

158,108 286,134 4.246,6»8' 

4,7V,{40 4.83>.6 2 2 .047,099 
1.720,h05 2.005,00} 11,520,955| 

1,306.600 4.471.400 27.40.3,200; 
5.11.5.944 1,620.0.6 24.2.58.906 


Sesamani 
(T0 or 
JlnJIU). 


157.400 234,100 

13,789 770.196 

165,376 304,448 


8 

273,370 

56,504 

677,600* 

31.882 


34.117 

270,782 

6,006 

100.800 4 


156.1.i5 

1 

64.966 

163,052 

4 

3,304.2681 

122 

1 

1.160.085 

25.812 

S.46R 

5.5l' 

8.486,2-3 

886 

68,018 

15S,003, 

1,009.41(1 

4.831.471 

16,671,310 

1.1S1A8} 

000,101 

889 

. 14 2.152 

618.226' 

3,473.888 

47,801 

. '81.iB04 

18,713 

• 

1 

125.190 

4.828,237 

11.663 

. 0.906 < 

451 . 224 ' 

210.047 

105.556 

2,476.461 

14 

8,876 

73,666 

31.642 

47.361 

888.163 

. 369 

87,364 

3,578. 

108.555 

15. "2'1 

278,477 

** 

70 

1 

2"2 

1.280 

00,170 

•• • 1 

84 

1;118 

804 

102 

6.888 

106 

. .384 


WPaJtiptM .. .. lilis 804 103 6.888 

^ .. TOIAI. ... 6,644.212 U,690.021 31.03^065 208,778,108 

' s _ _ _ 


* dtudoded aader **Otber Food OiBlns and Pulses.** 

*"■ ---- 


8.658,074 4.0141,07$ 
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&0V6 UH0BS OOUnTATlOK IS 1916«17 .* IS AOBIBB. 


AdminiatrationB. 

II 

O 

Qroimdnut, 



1 Moatard. 

1 

1 

Bengal 

e a • • 

1,225,200 

• t 

Madras 

» • • > 

47,776 

1,798,418 

' Preal- 

7,255 

219,010 

Bombay' 

[ dciicy. 

L Sind.. 

295,572 

4 

United 

r Agra.. 

105,093 

2,617 

Provin- 



ces. 

L Oudh, 

50,217 

6,623 

Bllur and Orissa . 

757,800 

• 

Pnnjab 

• • • 

1,016,012 


' Upper. 

286 

256,808 

Burma. A 


[ 

^ Lower. 

3,020 

4,585 

Central Province.-.. 

64,8.57 

7,381 

Iterar 


1,399 

2,776' 

Assam 


278,232 


North-VTesr. Pron- 

163,160 


tier Province. 



AJmer-Merwara . 

803 

• 

Delhi 

• • • 

3,608 

• • 

Coorg 


4 

.. 1 

Monpur Pargana ) 

t 

• 

i 


Total 

4,010,941 

1,296,152| 


Other 

Oil 

Seeds. 

Total 

OU 

Seeds. 

Condi¬ 
ments and 
Spices. 

Sngax 

Cane. 

, L 

Soger 

Othettt* 

38,700 

1,655,400 

174,t('0 

220,100 

70.700 

697,311 

3,334.400 

724,664 

114,371 

96.278 

275,813 

962,827 

226,631 

75,920 

1,028 

17,541 

347,236 

11,427 

4,023 

2.311 

19,677 

672,398 

118,700 

056,349 


499 

118,849 

24,068 

244,347 


285,900 

1,911,500 

73,100 

279,000 

209 

13,761 

1,307,577 

56,396 

414,110 

f 

» • 

13 

1,408,164 

78,800 

3,498 

22i077 

103 

76.062 

22,908 

14,858 

691 

3.’;{.017! 

2,127,297 

68,705 

21.061 

• 

70.271! 

203,851 

25,175 

1,047 


• • i 

296,351 

1,000 

35,451 

• 

59-1; 

167,644. 

5,118 

30,186 

a 

2,599, 

41,1351 

8,230 

68 

• ■ 

8-11 

3,762! 

1,581 

6.453 

• * 

2' 

O' 


44 

t • 

155; 

4.'>5 

•- 

22 

• • 


4,0l0.gJl 1,296,152 1,756.'J40| 14.C35,58S| 1,629,U54 2,421,603 


t Ai\:ii uii'lcr sjUKar-yicIdiiii' jilaiils utlicr tliun sugurcuuL'. 


108,280 




i’vesiidency 

4'3ombay -) 

LSind .. 
MJalted f Agra . • 
^ nrovl«{ 

noas. I Oudlt . • 
Blbar and Orissa •• 
Pnnlab ’ 

r Upper.. 

Burma, 

(. IiOtrar.. 

lUfaBtral Provinces.. 


pnt West Primtier 
Provlnoe. 
imei^Mecwata .. 


I •* 

raigana 


Cotton. 


r>4,nU0j 2,651,800 

2,167,076 _ 

1.252,519' .... 

264,389 .... 

1,144,62a .... 


Indigo. 


24,300 


-j-mal- 


20,024 

67,400 

1,064,581 

197,924 

27,477 

1,316.144! 

6,143,072! 

62,290 

27,832 

42,768 

2,340 

. .1 

256 


13,836,607 %671,302 


Other Total 
l<'ibT«;s. Fibres. 


43,100. 2,440,300 
201,087! 2,366,063 
157,580. 4,410,099 


838 236,777 8,222 

141,384 1,288,709 150,175 

33,240, 63.173 8,446 

32,500 324.200 80,600 

51,664i 1,116,245 60,366 

91 198,015 268 



Other 

Dyes. 


'4,893 

496,197 


.176. 

^800 


95,202 


566 

00,190! 

73,4601 

3 

870! 


28,043 

1,436,634 

3,216,532 

127,495 

28,702 

42,784 

2,830 

5 


!,540 17,838.449 
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0B0P6 vvmwn Cuvmxnos is 1916-17: is aobsb. 


• 


1 



Other 

Draf^fi 

Fodder 

Adminiatratlons. 

Opinm, 

1 

Coffoe. 

Tobaooo, 

and Kar- 
fsoties. 

Cropi. 




• « 

16S,S0U 

1 

311,900 


112,000 

opaladras 

. _ 

• . 

25,707 

'47.754 

207.741 


347,101 

' f PreBldenry. 


20 

50 

95,077 


1.712,887 

Bomhay 

1 Sind 

• • 




7.926 

05 

37,568 

f Agra 

• ■ 

li5,32.> 

8.018 

• « 

8»,722 


1.025,916 

United Pro- •} 
vincoB 1 Oudli 

• • 

oo.oas 


o • 

15,047 

1,112 

161,678 

Blhnr and Otisaa .. 


.. 

2,200 

« • 

118,100 


80.500 

• PnnJab 


2,2S5 

9,874 


67.621 

1.760 

4,066,270 

C Upper 


200 

2,209 

78 

27,673 


81,418 

Burma . .< 

L Iiowcr 


: 

. t 


O 

•> 

50,090 

38.187 

8i383 

Central Frovlncc^. . 



1 

t 

10,514 


.463,686 

Berar 



•s 1 

1 

10,-»l 


m 

Aeaam 



•.W9,S03’ 


0,67? 


• « 

North-WoBt Frontier 

Pro*: 



, ^ 

11,687 

121 


V . Vince. 

Ajmer-Menvaru 





37 

66 

525 

Delhi 

. . 



.. 

1.081 

• • 

43,443 

Goorg 

■ 

. . i 

289; 

42,717 

f 

237 


Hanpur Forgana .. 

1 

1 

“ 1 

1 

1 


•• 

- • 


Total 

1 

t 

:> l«,899; 
1 

ti03.510[ 

00,002 

1,041,303 

227,726 

8,173,05^ 


Admin lstT.itioxi8. 

# 

Friiitfiaiid 

Vegetab¬ 

les. 

includiiic' 

Koot 

Crops. 

MiMCcll 

Cro] 

Food, 

aneoiis 

Non- 

Food. 

1 

Total 

Area 

Cropped. 

Deduct 
Area 
Cropped 
more than 
once. 

Net 

Area 

Cropped. 

Bengal . 

Madras . 

r Preiiideacy 
Bombay ..■< 

ISind 
f Agra 

United Pro- < 
vlncei). 1. Ondb .. 

Bihar and Otlsaa .. 

Punjab . . 

r Upper .. 

Buema 

1. Lower 

Aentral PtovlnceB.. 

S0mr • * 

Aneam . 

Berth-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince 

AJmer-Merwara .. 

Delhi »• 

Ooorg . 

Minpnr Pargana . . 

• Total 

657,800 

1.148,:l{9 

572,500 

61,150 

370,214 

154,309 

732,100 

247,870 

679,701 

409,850 
94.676 
14. T4 
419.248 
25,685 

074 

6,829 

6,111 

8 

357,900 

19,040 

5.134 

171 

92,016 

2,202 

501.800 

89.170 

1,534 

8,316 

1.051 

1,714 

(«) 

4:,028 

0,061 

143 

• • 

(a) 

190,000 

151,2;!2 

4,730 

80,895 

8.380 

r,8:> 

232,800 

11,562 

4,408 

147,207 

795 

450 

175,300 

968 

2,997 

330 

» • 

21 

! 29.217,800 
, 39,052,377 
1 23,208,058 

5,029,210 

634,183,195 

12,41»,9.*4 

31,702,300 

,31,704.168 

5,813,430 

9,362,326 

20,902,658 

6,948.663 

(c)6.410,648 

2,875,4.88 

493,772 

339,027 

11^121 

7,682 

4,.">52,800 
4.734,400 
828,846 

407.120 

6,788.836 

.3,063,820 

6,871,900 

4,765,420 

690,025 

85.628 

2,631,343 

81,712 

626,455 

412,716 

74,147 

121,041 

1,028 

497 

24,666.0^ 
34,317,m 
27,470,U8 .. 

4,622,084 ' 
27,394,869 

9.360,114 . 
25,890,400 
26,088,748*.'' 
6 , 228 , 0 ^ 

0,816.698 
18.871,816 j 
6,016,961 a 
6,884.198 
21462,728 

419,628 
217.986 
142,098 m. 
7,186^ 

6.650,392 

1,130,980 

1,072,398j 204,948,713 

86,328,688 

829,620,076 


* (•llneliidedimder non-food eropB. 

,,{U iBOlndsii 849.173 acNsforwbtchdotallsaronotftTftlloblo. 
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TbefoUowiiiclaainmmarrorthe varioosctros foreoasta reloUi^ to the eeaeon UlOktO . ' 
ianed by the Dqtaitment of Btatietics, India up to AugKBt 19t8^— . ; a 


a 

.Crop 

XraetB comprised In the flgnres 
and percentage of total 
Indian crop re]>reBentod 
by them. 

• 

Estimated 

Area. 

• 

Percent 
of preceding 
year (100°= 
final figure of 
preceding 
year). 

Ertlmatad 
outturn. • 


i 

] 

1 1 
Acres. | 

Per cent. 


Sugarcane .. 

(T’.P., Punjab, Pihar and Orissa, Bengal,' 
Madras, Bombay and Sind,* Assam, 
N.VV.F. Province and C. P. and licrar 
(99 per cent, of total sugarcane area 
of British India). 

2,550,000 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

91-2 

i 

(«) 

* 

■Mamnm .. 

C. P. and Berar, Madras, Bonfibay, 
and Sind,* Bengal, Bihar and Orissa,' 
Punjab, AJmcr-Aieru-ara (76 per cent., 
of the total sesamum area of British' 
India) 

1,162,000 

1 

i 

I 

y 

1 

1 

fiC'St 

(»' 

Cotton 

All cotton-growing traits cxi-ert Sind, 
Guzarat, Karnatak and Baroda (75 
per cent, oi the tutaj cotton an-a 0 / 
India). 

11,038,000 

t 

1 


(®> 


* Indndlng Native States. 

t The peieentages arc 62 for Betomum and 88 for cotton, if compared with tbe estimates 
at tbe cocrBBpondinR dates of last year. 

(•) Not yet avadable. 
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Meteorolo^. 


of India like that of other 
•t oa ii tl le e ti larsiw a c^t of Ita geographical 
-ipeatktoo. Hie great land area of Asia to the 
sb^wwaid and the enonnons tea expanse of 
'tiie> Indian Ocean to the southward are the 
determining factors in settling its principal 
'iMteoralogical features. When the Kortb* 
'Wn Uendi^ere is turned awajr from the sun, 
te the nonfaem winter. Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
ooodltlons of the temperate zone are pushed 
aoraward and we have over the northern pro* 
iVlaoes of India the westerly winds and cast* 
^irard moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
nudond* while, when the liortliern Uomisplicrc 
is tdmed towards the sun. Southern Asia bc- 
jenoMS a sopeT'beated region drawuig towards 
It an Imnienae current of air which carries 
With It the enormous volume of water vapour 
'iHileb it bos picked up in the course of its long 
tgastwige over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Oeean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of liuua are deluged witli rain and at another 
penistent dry weather prevails. 

IIimsoons.~The all-importaut fact In the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of tlie 
seasooB known as the summer and winter moti- 
■oona. Oaring the winter monsoon the winds arc 
(d eontinentu origin and hence, dry, due wea¬ 
ther, eleat skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
eeason. llie summei' raioe cease in the pro- 
vfaioes of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of Septembm 
after wbicth cool westerly and northerly winds 
■et in over that area and the weather becomes 
and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ottlons extend slowly eastward and southward 
eo Chat by the middle of October, they embrace 
all parte of Ihe country except the southern 
half of the ^ninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea .area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Xqnatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India areWesterly winds of tlie tem¬ 
perate lone over the extreme north of India; 
to the south of these the north-cast winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east-Trades and a gradually extend¬ 
ing* area of fine weather which, as the season 
rcMWa, finally embraces the whole Indian 
and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
weather conditionB exist daring this period, 
■., toe Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
s^dir-whleh set In over the Bay of Bengal in 
Olotober coalesce with the damp winds of the 
RfteeattDg sommer monsoon, which current 
eniTM round over the Bay of Bengal, and. 
Mowing directly on to Uie Madras coast gives 
-to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
-weather of the whole year, for while the total 
ifetnfaU Ipc the four months June to September, 
’(^'diie'flammer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
ammteory amounts to is.ite inches the total 
IniBiMI for the three months October to l>e- 
gaplmir amoante to 29.46 Inohes. The other 
i-in which the weather la nnsettled, during 
‘ of gencfrOy settled ecmdlUons, Is 
lauMa. XI te regton dnring January, 
and pacf- m Mareb Is traversed by 




a snceession of diallow etomis from the west 
ward. The number end cbaiaoter of thcea 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some yean no Btorms at all are recorded.. 
In nonnal years, however. In Northern lDdla< 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weatlier (oceurrlug darmg the 
passage of these storms) and Uglit to moderate 
and even heavy min occurs. In the ease of 
Peshawar the total rainfall foi the four mouths, 
December to Marcb, amounts to 5.26 Inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4.78 lucheb, showing that the 
rainfall -I the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in tills region than that of the summer mon¬ 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary ** rnlns** 
are of the -'rcatest economic importance. The 
fall in Madias is, as shown above, of conriderable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount Is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
me grain and wheat crops of Northern Indte. 

Spring ]Honths.-'Maruh to May and pact of 
June foim a period of rapid contuioous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pres-sure throughout India. During Uiis period 
there occurs a steady transference notwward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100, occur in the Deccan; in April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
105°, lies over ibe south of the Central Pro* 
Vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem¬ 
peratures, varyuig between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over the greater part of the Interior 
of the country wliilc in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110° oeout 
in tlie Indus Volley near Jaoobabad. Tempe¬ 
ratures exceeding 120° have been reeormd 
over a wide ann including Sind, Rajputano: 
the West and South Punjab and the west « 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe¬ 
rature hitherto recorded Is 126° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1907. During this 
period of rising temperature and dimloisbing 
barometric pressure, great alteratioiis take 
place in the ah movements over India, Inotnd- 
ine the disappearance of the north-east wlndj 
of the winter monsoon, and the air ciroiilation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Nor^ero India 
and iiicicashig land and sea winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and mere extensive, failt)iito 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust atonua 
in the dry plains of Northern India and oi 
thunder and hailstorms in reidonB where there 
is intcr-action between damp sea winds and dry 
wln^ from the Interior. These stormi ore 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces¬ 
sive forec, heavy hail and torrential rate and 
are on that account very destructive. 


By the time the area of greatest heat_ 

been established over Nertb-west India, In the 
last week of May at first of Jan& India haa 
become the seat of low barometric ptessates 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the wlialc' 
ebataeter of the weather changea, Duriag 
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ilM hot imXiaa period, dtacoBaed above, the 
frtnda asd veatber are mainly determined 
by eonditlona Between tbe Bqaator 

8^ 01 soatb the wind drciuatlon 
is tbat ot the south-east trades, that Is to say 
from about Jjat. south a wind from 

sonth-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. . Here the oli rises 
Into the upper strata to flow back again at a 
eonsidoable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
^e., between the Equator and l4it. 20° to 25° 
Ninth, there exists a light unsteady cirouia- 
tion, the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat. 20° North there is a north¬ 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches I 
the thermal equator where side by side with | 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, tlic j 
afr rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
BtlU further to the northward and in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
drcoiations due to the land and sea breezra 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
beating diect of the sun's rays over land and 
sea. It is DOW necessary to trace the clianges 
which occur and load up to the establishment 
of the south-west tuousotm period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards t^e northern Tropic. Hence t.he 
then^ equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the soutti-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
' and area of ascent follows the siin in its north¬ 
ern progress. At the same time the tcmi.e- 
FSture over India increases rapidly and baro¬ 
metric pressure diminisbeB, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions—more especially the sea anas. 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the be^ning of June the light unsteady 
InterleriDg cuvnlation over the Arabian Sea 
Anally breaks up, the immense circulation 
ot the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
la d s n winds rushes forward, becomes linked j 
on to the local circulation proceedhig between 
the In dian land atea and the adjacent seas | 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions— I 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the i 
most impnrtaiit season of the year as upon 
tt depends the prosperity ot at least flve-sixtlis 
of the people of India. 

When this onrrent is tolly established a con¬ 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area bam Lat. SOh S. to Lat. 30° N. the sonthem 
half being the south-east trades and the north¬ 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
Important fret about it is that it is a continuous 
horiiODtal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tlOD Is fxmstantly In progress so that wlicrc 
the ennent enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indlap land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vaponta. 

The Corroit enters the Indian seas quite 
■t the eommeneement of June and in the coarse 
of the Bueceeding two weeks dweads over the 
Aiablao Sea and Bay.of Beogal up to their 


extrane nortbem llmtta. It advuMWk ofer .i 
India from these two seas. The ArabliB eae , 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep* 
ing over the Western Pbats ptenOB non or 
less exclnsively over the Fenlnsola, Odftial 
India, Bajputana and north Bombay. She 
Bay ot Bengal cuirent blows directly IQ> ths 
Bay. One portion is directed towuda Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and ^ 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier ' 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Qangctic plain. The south-west mon¬ 
soon continues for three and a half to (our ^ 
months, viz., from the beginning ot June to 
tlio middle or cud of September. Oncing Ita . 
prevalence more or less gonenJ though far 
from continuous rahi prevails througbont 
India the principal features of the ralufSJl 
distribution being as follows. The gmater 
portion of the Arabian Sea coiren^ the totol ' ■ 
volume of wliich is probably three tibmee as 
great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill nmge, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy min aluEO’ 
to the coast districts and to the hilly rangCb 
the total averaging about 100 Inches most 
of which fulls ill four monIJha The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peniiisnla giving occasional uncer¬ 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local.current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across tlic Uujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a ccrtaui amount of rain to *:hA coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Atavaitt 
Hill range but very little to Western Rojputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in tlie Eastern Punjab. Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Hiinaiayas. In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon , 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the sonthem 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from sou^ 
west and is thus directed towards the Tm- 
asscrim hills and up tlie valley of the Irrawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy ralm 
That portion of this current which advanoei 
sutHciently far northward to blow over Bes^ 
and AKsam gives very heavy rain to tiue loW’ 
lying districtiB of East Bengal and immediatdtli 
thereafter coming under the inllneace of ths*e<^ 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and glvei at- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest In toe world) 
to the southern face of these hOls. The ro ' 
maining portion of the Bay cunent advancM. 
from tlie southward over Bengal, fa tiim do-, 
fleeted westward by the barrier nf tbc Bl-. 
maJayas and gives general rain over .the tlail>' 
getir plain and almost daily rain over the lowW' 
ranges of the Himalayas from Blkhim to luMh' 
mir. , 

To the Booth of this easterly wind of thdv 
Bay current and to the north of the wests^' - 
wind of the Ambian Sea current there 
a debatable area running roughly from TTIsnai^ 
in the Punjab through Agm, AUahabad atA'' 
part of Cbota Nagpur to Orissa, where oeUhiK' 
current of the monsoon prevails. Ihlii ffgar. 
the mlnfsU ^ .i^certsin and woald\ 



'kell||0it» bat that the atorme bom the Bay of 
BjMDgu exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
■IbRg this track and to give it heavy fhlls of 
' Obeanonal rain. * 

. Hw Total Wwiwfaii of the monaoon period 
. I Jane to September) is 100 inchca over part 
.-of the weet coast, the amount diminishes east¬ 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
enlv 5 Inches in South Madras; it is over 100 
laenee rm the Tenasscrim and South Burma 
eaujit and deeieascs to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma; It is over 100 in the north Assam 
;.vall^ and diminishes steadily westward and 
on^ 6 Inches in the Indus ValU-y. 

' The month to month distribution foi the 


whole of India is:— 



May 

.. 2*00 luclics 

June 

.. 7*10 

«« 

July 

..11*25 

*9 

August .. 

.. D'52 

99 

September 

.. 6*78 

VI 

October .. 

.. 8*15 

If 


<(^M^Glonic storms and cycluDCs arc* an almost 
mvi^ble feature of the mou.'Ooii prrioiL In 
the Arabian Sea they nrUinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the st-ahon, vi:.. 
May and November, but in the Bay they foim 
* oonstanily recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. The following gives tlie total number 
of storms recorded diuing the period 1877 to 
tWil and shows the monthly distribution:— 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Bay of Bengal .. ..1 4 13 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
BnyofBengal 41 36 45 34 22 s 

aJau. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Ambion Sea . 2 15 


July Aog. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dee. 
Arabian Sea 2 .. 116.. 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through* 
out India dnriug the year, but it must be re* 
incmbored, tliat every year produces varla* 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
yeaTa these variations are very large. This Is 
more paiticularly the case with the dibcontinuons 
clement rainfalL The most important va* 
riations ’n this element which may oocar 
arc;— 

(1) Dcia*- in tlic commencement of the rains 
ovci a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in NcnUi Bombay 
and North-west Indio. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August oc 
botli. 

(3) Early termination of the rams, which 
may occur ui any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon* 
boon period of more ram than usual 
to one part aud less than asoal to an¬ 
other part of the country. Examples 
of tliis occur every year. 

About idle middle of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
norlii-west of India. This area of fine weaker 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the .’u-ea of rainy weather at tiic same time eon- 
tructiiig till by the end of October the rainy 
area lias retreated to Madras and the south 
of tlie Peiihisula and by the end of December 
lias disappeared fi-oiii the Indian region, fine 
clear weatlier prevailmg tlirooghou^ This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which arc inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 
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Monsoon of 1918 


MONSOON OF 1918 


The monsoon of (he year wax as feeble as the 
monsoon of lant year was marlic'div vicotous. 
The rainfall oatherrd on the plains of India 
as a whole w is lor the (leriud -liinr to.October in 
defect bv H 7 or 21 per cent. This Is the largest 
deficiency on record not ekreptnnr even that oi 
1R94 when the delect was n'5 or 17 per cent. 

The abnormal features exceptional to the 
Incficnce of the year’s monsoon were (1i it.< 
early onset in Noi^b-Kast India and tno l^-niu- 
anla. li) The marked leeblcncss of the Arabian 
ftca onnent and its failure to extend iiito North- 
'West India as against the pronounced vigour 
of the Bay cnneiit the onset of which was 
sprcloily notable in Assam. Boncal and Bibar: 
and |Si the much too earh reet'^sion of the SW 
cnrFentfrom a large portion ni Nlorthem India. 

The Arabian Sea monsoon appeared on thi 
Malabar C-oost on May lOtb about three nivks 
betorc the nonii.al date. It rai'idly <'\teuded 
horthwards and gave dnrinir tiu month wide 
sprcaa and heavy rain over luarlv the whole 
of the Heninsnla. Its inilial onset lioaTv« r 
suffered a .joddeu (dicck and the eum-nl beroining 
extremely feeble remaiiiid weak trom the iH-gin 
ning of June to about the middle of August., 
imurtlcally throughout the Tariod duiing wiiicli 
the actBltv ot the monsoon current is usiialB 
most pronounced. Advi-nt ol a iresh pulse 
made an appreciable impiuvcnieut in the 
otmditions dfurini.. ttie latter liali of Au.inst, 
but the effects were trsnsi.ory and a complete 
break snpen’ened thr-reafh'r whidi at fimt 
affected the Piiniab but rapidiv e.\teniliiisr 
eastwards and soctbxmrds it embraced practi¬ 
cally tJie whole ol Northern and Central India bv 
the end ot i:<eptember. I'lie enriv recession 
besideE serioaoly inllnenccd tlie (‘ctobcr preci- 


pitatimi over the whole of India with the e*dep* 
lion of Bav Islands and. Vpt«r Bnrma. Ihe 
h(a\y deffcicucy ol C» per cent. Is a xcGOtd lor 
tne month ’ ' 

The Bav eiim'nt hrousht the monsoon rains 
to Bengal on-the '?7th Mav about two weuUI 
earliei than the nsuai date. It remained active 
and wa>. decidedly stronuer tiiaa nsual m .tune 
and August, berane ai^rcclabiy feeble In July 
and markedly so in October. It was abom 
normal in Seiitcmber. 

A marked feature ol the season wns the 
absence ol any heavy and well developed 
cyclonic storms. A lew which were noted 
w<-n> mostly cither poorlv developed or slHHt 
I Bed dt.->turb.mcc>s and did not inflnenea or 
inteiiaity the H Vn cnircnt or benlflclally 
allect the preciiutation over the sorely atrlcken 
areivs. Ot these, three need a nnssimz reference. 
'I h<> f rst storm ol the season which arose in the 
Bay on the 2<'th May croised'thc CcAst cm the 
.'■1th .mid giving heavy min on the Arokan and 
* hittagong I'oa-its h.a<-U'ncd the advam-e ol the 
rnotibubn in Bengal. A small distiirhance 
-■tarting 'roin 'Bihar care mu -h needed fircclpita* 
fcioD to Giijniat. and Painnlana abniit the la^t 
week in Aiicu-t A third short lived dixturiADoe 
starfciii!.* ftnni the Bav advanced into Bihar 
and uave 20‘25 ot rain to Htna between the 
(ilii and '•tli .Si-pten.ber 

The tot.'il (all for thn whole |<erlod .June to 
October wa-s in excess by 25 per .cent. In Assam 
and Bengal; About normal in Burma, Bihar 
and Ons.»a. and in de)<>ct over the rest of the 
whole cf liiili.'i. In sind the defect was as 
mi'cli »s 02 t>er cent, while the delect elsewhere 
varied Iroin aO to CO per cent., the Central I'ro* 
xine-es only sliowing a di'leet of 27 per cent. 


The following table gives details of the rainfall for the peiiod:— 


Division. 


B..V1NFALI JUNB TO OOTOPLK 1918. 


Actual. 


Normal. 


Departure 

trom 

normal. 


Pcreentlge 
departure 
from normal 


SuriDA * • •« 


1 

1 

Inches. 

1 

1 Inches. 

Inches. ‘ 

percent. 



00.5 j 

1 92.1 

—1.6 


Asbkiq 4 * • • 



SI.8 

C5.3 

+16.6 

+26 

Bengal . 



80.8 

64.6 

+16.2 

+25 ? . 

Bihar and Orissa .. 



47.1 

48.6 

—1.6 

—- 

Dnitcd Provinces .. 



2*2.5 

37.5- 

—16.0 

—40 

Punjab . 

* • 


8.0 

15.7 

—7.7 

—49 . 

N. ^V. Frontier Province 



2.0 i 

5.0 

—3.0 


Sind . 

» • 

• • 

0.4 

4.S 

"4.4 

—08^: 

• —6S'^ ’ 

Bajpntana. 


• • 

7.6 

17.7 

—10.2 

Bombay. 

• • 

• • 

17.8 

40.5 

—22.7 


Central India 

• • 


18.5 

84.5 

—16.0 

*.“*44^ - 

Oentral llnvlnces.. 

m • 


31.2 


—11.6 

•—flll? 

Hyderabad 

m m 




—16.4. 


ICyBOTQ «• 


* • 



—10.6 


Madias . 

» S 

* m 


84.6 

—16.7 


Mean of India .. 

■ • 

a a 

1 32.4 

41.1 

—8.7 j 

.'m 'i 5*"^’' 
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. ladle bai been tne home of the cotton trade 
"’■Ironi the earlleet Times Its cotton, ko'iwn an 
.' #hlte wool, was well known to the an> icnts, 

'' Ittad its oli'tb was familiar to the West in the 
- days of the overland mnie. The name Calico 
eomes from the One woven sond« of Calicut. 

’ and the prod nets of the Dacca hand looms arc 
s^ romarkable as the Bnest muslius tiumaii 
■kill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

' The exports of Indian cotton began to astouitie 
Importance with tiie opening of tlie sea route. 

' They received an immense stimulus during the 
4>iirrican CMI War, when the close lilockadi- 
of the Confederate porrs produced a cotton 
famine in Lancosiiiro, and threw tlic Riigliofi 
■fiiiners back on India fur tlieir supply uf raw 
mateiial. When the war broke out the ship¬ 
ments of Indian co£ton were 523,0o0 balc&, | 
bnt during tlic last years of the war tticy aver¬ 
aged 973,000 bales. Most of tilts coiton wu" 
sold at an enormously iiitlated price, ami 
Induced a flow of wealth into Boiuliay, tlic 
great centre of the trade, for which tliere wa.<> ! 
DO outlet. The consotiiience was an niiprcce- 
deiiied outburst of speculation known us the I 
“Share Mania," aii<l wdion tlic snrrviidcr of Lee '< 
re>opened the Soiitlicm Ports widespread rum ' 
followed, it is estimated that tiie surplus | 
weadtb brought into the country by tiic Atm rl- : 
oan Civil War aggregatod C 92 inilliour. Since I 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, iilthougii 
tnterrapted by famine, has steadily increased. 
Tor the last season for wiiicli returns are avail¬ 
able, 1917-18, the total area in all tlie terri¬ 
tories reported oii was computed at 24,7Sl.ooo 
acne which marked a net {u«'rcas<* of 3 ,<i:;g.O 00 
seres oxl4 per cent ou the 21,745.000 ueri^ 
{revised Hgurc) of the previoas vear. 1 he total 
estimated outturn was 4.0 <U.ooo bales of 400 
lbs. as against 4,502,000 bales for previous year, 
representing a decrease of 10 per cent. 
To this flgure may be added some 1,000 bales 
estimated os the production in Native Slatet- I 
in Bihar and Orissa which make no return. ' 

Ikunbay, the Central Provinces and Hy¬ 
derabad are the chief producing centres. 'I'lic 
Ibllpwbig table gives tlie rough di.strlbut.inn 
of the outtum. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
mt they iodlcate the dlrtribuUon of the crop:— 
Area(ams). Yield (bales). 

%mbay{a) .7,3i2,ooo l.3:{\roo 

^Genlaal Frovincos & Berar 4,5S2,ooo uoi.ooo 

Jbdriw (ffl). 2,592,000 609,000 

nnjab (a) .. . . .. 1,7;I9,C00 271,000 

^^Oited PtOTlnccs(a) .. 1 ,h1r,ooo 198.000 

^%nd(a) 245.000 07,000 

'Burma .210.000 64.ofl0 

^lar and Orissa (6) .. 60.000 17,000 

.. .. .. 7j,000 19,000 

; Ito^West Frontier Pro- 

-rylnoe . 88,000 30,000 

’ «. I 12.000 

; Alnera-Merwan .. 70.000 I4.000 

.‘..tty^ldtiad .. .. 8,451,000 450,000 


Area (acres). Yield (baletl). 
Central India .. .. 1,454,000 116,000 

Ikirmlu . 915,000 240.000 

Kujpufana. 435.000 64,000 

My-.uro . 154,000 23,000 

(n) Including Native States. 

(A) Excluding Native States, for which the 
yield is roughly ei^timated at abodt 1,000 
balc.s. 

The distribution of ^he export trade Is 
Indicated in the appended table. 

Exports of cotton.~A portion of the 

I'ldmii crop o: the sea on 1016-17 and a portion 

o the crop 01 tile season 1017-18 came into 
till tical co'i-idcration In the exporto duihlff 
th y ur L!)17-1S. The exports amounted to 
61 uiillion cwts. valm d at B. . 36 croti-s agidnst 
SI million cwt-. valm dal ]1.'.34 croresln 1016-17. 
ThU r pr<-sents 48‘18 pt'T Rent, of the total 
v.ilii ol raw matt rials export! d from India and 
16 3 t p-r e.-nt. ol the total exports. The 
■xports -liowcd a decr. a«c of nearly 22*60 per 
C('it. in quantity and an inert'ase of 6*21 per 
>:■<. it. in value. Tlie avi rage declared value 
P -r unit ro -c ironi Rs 40 to 55 per cent, or by 
't7 5 pi r c lit. oil a total iiicrisise ol Ri«. 2 crorcs,' 
T :c. ili-t.ri'.>iitioii or tiui trade is shown b’'Iow. 
Th - Unit<-d Kingdom and .lapan had lai^r' 
r rcipts iluring tne war period as compart 
wi;.ii tlio«e in tiio carli' r period. Tlic ^nciiial 
ptir-haMr- of eottuii otlu r tlian Japan are in 
•lonnal yi-ur- Germany, Belgium, Italy, Austria- 
ilutiguT> and France. 

Exports of Raw Cotton. 

1917-18. 
Cwts. 



1915-16. 

1016-17. 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

U. Kingdom . 

833,628 

801,132 

(lerinany 

• t « • 

a • • • 

Ih'igiUHl 

• • * • 

• • • • 

France 

205,467 

264,940 

Spain 

2.t9,ii25 

254,677 

Italy 

Austria- 

1,124,100 

906,391 

Hungary .. 
China and 

• * * • 

• • • • 

Hongkong.. 

381,435 

836,341 

Japan 

Otlior 

6,917,603 

5,791,289 

Couutrio.s.. 

152,663 

91,226 


y6.582,860 


Total .. 8.853.967 8,605,996 J 

Bombay is the great centre of the oottoo 
trade. The principal varieties are DboUeimsb 
Broacti. Oomras (tioiD the Betacs), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach is the but oottan 
grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repo* 
tatiuii. Bcngals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Oangetic valley, and graemlly. 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madaisf 
cottons are known as Westemv Ooebnadaa. 
Colmbatores and Tinnevellys. the bwb Xtt:. 
these Is 'HnneveUy. Cambodia eottou hai 
been grown with success lo Sontbem India. 


Details for each country flee ** Trade." 
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bat It BhowB a tendency to revert. The liigb 
u^ces of cotton realised of recmt years have 
0^ a great impetus to cultivation. Govern* 
meat have also been active in Improving tbi* 
of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
taybridisation and the importation of exotic 
eottons. Although these measures have met 
vrttb a considerable nteasure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 
whole outturn, which still consists for the most 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety, 
■oitablc to soils where the rainy season is brief. 

Eeterence has been made to the popularity I 
Of the Indian bandioom cloths in the earliest j 
days of which we have record. This trade! 


grow so large that it excited alarm In Unhand; 
and it was killed by a series of onaoiments, 
commending in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of IndiaD calicoes in K^ngumd. The in¬ 
vention of the spinning Jenny and the power 
loom and tltelr development in Bngland oemvert* 
ed India from an exporting Into an importing 
country, and made her dependent on tbe United 
Kingdom fur the bulk of her piece-goods The 
first attempt to establish a cotton loill in India 
was in 1838, hut the foundations of the industry 
were mlly laid by the opening of the first zmt 
in Kombay in 1856. Thereafter, with oeca* 
sional set backc from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 


The tollowiug statement shows the quuntiiy (in iiounds) of yarn of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve months, AprU to .March, in each of the pnsc t liree years;— 


l'.>15*lf.. 1917-18. 


lUUTISB IXbU. 


i 

1 



Bombay. 


j 3(19,770,810 

482,147,936 

468,972,125 

Uadxas . 

• • 

j 14,803,310 

1 

44,187,107 

43,002.929 

Benp] . 


o2,096,459 

28,568,020 

32.881,683 

United Provinces. 

• » 

18,144,669 

46,177,231 

39,473,169 

Ajmer-Mcrwaia. 

• • 

3,5:4,452 

2,576,103 

1,816,864 

Punjab . 

t 

4,739.520 

3,749,852 

3,909,431 

Delhi . 


2,802, 

•2,702,886 

3,18*’,99.1 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 

• ' 

"7,413,171 

34,337,717 

33,406,316 

Total 


6'j3,134,«9y 

611,44(5,9f)l 

626,800,510 

FOEEICN TEBfilTOSt. 





Jnitlve States of Indore, Myh oir, Baroda, i 
Kandgaon, Bliavnagar, Hyderabad, ; 
'Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjalu) and 
P^dicherry (a) . 

39,269,880 

36,660.330 

33.775.105 

GBA5P Total 

• t 

722,424,570 

681,107,231 

660.576,616 

. . X 


(a) Induding the production of one mill only. 


The Bpinnlng of yam is in a large degree [ prodneed about 6 per cmt. and 7 per cent 

■aAMAsI In n#hwinKnv f.Km wnilla a# i mnenAMf.lVAl'vv nAwicMl mnel 


MDtnd in Bombay, the mills of that province 
pKDdadng nearly 74 per cent, of the cinantlty 
modne^ in Brltiu India. The United 
ftovtaicM of Agn and Oudb and Hadrae 


respectively, while Bengal and tbe Centrals 
Provinces produced 5*1 and 6*2 per eent,^ 
Elsewhere the production Is aa yetiverfi 
limited. ^ 
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Bombay SmniBS. 

Ben ti B detaUed statement of tbe qaantity (in poonds) and the eoants; or oomben, ol yam 

qmn la Bombay Islandjv 

. _ < . _ ..- - - ^ 



( 

191Q-16. I 

1 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

Nos. 1 tolO 


97,875,248 \ 

I 

73,500,246 

1 

71,107,206 

S 11—80 

•» •• ■■ •• 

197.320,321 1 

198,699.900 

186,336,410 

21—30 


77,]0'4,gi>4 ; 

77,591,278 j 

90,915,609 

S 31—40 

• • •* ak aa 

3.831 .P91 

4,824,359 | 

6,991,059 

Above 40 


557,233 ! 

1,225,775 j 

1,846,887 

Wastes, Ac. 

• a a« aa aa 

.50,314 ! 

! 

57,928 : 

1 

31,407 


Totai. 

1 

370,742,801 , 

3r>r»,899,495 ! 

357,288.638 


lABX AT AUMEDAIIAO. 



The corresponding figures for Ahmeuabad are as follows 





1915-16. 

1 

QBR|H 

1 

j 1917-18, 

Nos. 1—10 


3,140,878 

1,048,077 1 974,814 

;i 11-20 


24,438,020 

17,997,730 I 

14,834,912 

;; 21—30 


41,701,403 

4,'i,704,637 1 

36,038,418 

;; 31—40 


10,546,407 

14,178,018 ' 

12,008,343 

Above 40 

aa •• aa sa 

83,339 

67.’i.5S8 ’ 

1,009,719 

Wastes, Ac. 


4,052 

4.399 , 



Toiae 

82,921,008 

80,209,049 i 

61.805.706 


Yach Spun thbouohottt India. 




7 Tbe grand totals of the quantities in various counts of jam spun in the whole of India; in* 
eluding Native States, are given in tiw foiiowiog table:— 




1915-16. 

1 

1 

1910-17. 

1917-18, 


1 

'Nos. 1—le 

1 

• • • • « * t 

1 

115,3015,79: 

110,682,104 

100.452,492 

ii -20 

t 

• • • • • • 1 

386,187,603 

360,032.533 

340,001,810 

II 21^*30 • • 

• « ■ a * * 1 

169,74.1,636 

171,487.682 

183.607,136 

If*' i: 81—40 

• • • ■ • » ! 

] 

18,572.994 

24,081,081 

24,388.708 

%bOfa40 

a • • « « • j 

1.962,987 

4.677,334 

6,842,190 

Aa. 

1 

660,562 

345,937 

228,279 


Total 

j 722.424.679 

1 681,107,231 

600,576,616 
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Id tin wrly dasw of tfio textile indostry tbe 
cnnslM of Uie miHowneni wore largely con* 
/Mttated on the production of j’am, both for 
Inbe OhiDD mafket, and tor the handlooms ot 
Udia. Tbe Increasing competition of Japan in 
.theXJMna market, tii(* growth of an indigenous 
Indnetry In Chinn and the uncertainties 
introdured by the fluctuations in the China 
exebangOB oonsequmt on variatinns in tiie 
prfaie of tOver eompclled the inillowners to 
eolUvate the Home market. The g 1 oral 
tendency of recent j'eam bae been to Epiii 


higher counts of yam, Impoitbig Amnloui 
cotton for this purpose to supplement tbfS 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goo^ ThU 
practice has reached a idgber devefopment in 
Brmibay thau in other parts of India, and the 
nomliay Pri'sidency prcHluccs nearly 97 per 
cent, of the cloth woven in India. The United 
Province-: produces 2'4 per cent., the Central 
Provinct-s d’8 per cent, and Madras about £'5 
per cent Grey and Bleached goc^s represent 
nearly 70 per rent, of tbe whole prodiictira. 


Akalv!;!^ of Woven 000ns. 

The following brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
inlvalent In yarns) and description of woven goods produced in all India, Including Native 
ates:— 


Grey and Bleached piece-goods— 

Pounds . 

Yards . 

Oolonred piece-goods— 

Pounds 

Yards . 

Grey and coloured goods other thou piece- 
goods— 

Pounds ;. 

Ooxens . 

Boslery— 

Pounds . 

Dosens . 

Mhcdlaneous—• 

Pounds . 

Ootton goods mixed with silk or wool~ 

Fonnds • > . 

Total- 


Pounds 

Yards 

Dosens 


1 

1 191 i-lti. 

i 

1 1910-17. 

1917-18. 

2fi7,iq!'»,2s8 

1,094.807,131 

274,8.51,4 4» 
1,136.170.378 

1 

1 268.772,199 

1,141.021,502 

81,003,755 

346.047,419 

08,351.965 ! 
441,962,416 

106,751,853 

478,104,896 

2.540,552 

6.'>3,343 

3,113,280 

0C0.384 

3.639.423 

706,261 

.360,077 

220,754 

409,790 

250,576 

349.878 

216.221 

588.883 

959,679 

1.6S8,.317 


42,651 

253,U04 

352.2.5:.553 
1,441.514,530 
874.097 

377 728.-16 ! 
1„5;8.I32 789 1 
80r.,gou j 

3plt404,169 

1.614.126.458 

921.472 


i 


BostBAY WOVEN Goods. 



The output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency was as foUowe. 
le weight in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods , the aiea.sure in yards represents 
equivalent 01 the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) ^ 





47. — 

1913-10 

J 916-17. 

Awnds . 

287.487,309 

305.178,667 

Yams .' 

1,201.489,745 

1,318,810,170 

Docent . 

1 

075,189 

731.539 


1917-18. 




809,110,1 
1,361.080.71 r . 
.761,»|p i 


Tbe grand totals for all India are as follows 


%. - 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 


PonndB 

Yards 

Dosens 

a s 

• • 

• • 

• * 

• • 

• e 

• • 

• e 

• • 

• • 

t s 

s m 

• ■ 

• e 

8.52.254,555 

1,441,514,550 

874.097 

' 877.728.816 
1,678.132 780 
N6.960 
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Progress of the Mill Indnstrr. 

The tollowliig Btstemeiit shows the progress of the MUl Industiy in the whole of Indie. 


• i 

Fear ending SOth June j 

ff umber 
of 

' Mills. 

Number 

of 

Spindles. 

1 

Number 

of 

Looms. 

1 1 

Average 
No. of 
Hands 
Employed 
Daily. 

Approximate Quantity 
of Cotton Coneumeo. 

Cwts. Bales of 392 

lbs 

1898 

y 

a ■ 



1 

iHri 

4.2.'«9.720 

08.013 

1 ‘i 

1 148,964 ! 

5,184,648 

1 

1 

1.481.328 

1899 

• ■ 

•• 

• • 

irttj 


39.069 

1 162,108 1 

5,863,165 

1,675,190 

1900 




193 

4,04‘.,7«.3 

40,12.* i 

i 101,189 i 

5,086,732 

1,453.852 

1901 

• • 

« • 


193 

5,(196,936 

41,180 

! 172,883 ! 

4,731,090 

1,351,740 

1902 

• • 

* • 


Jfti 

5,006.965 

42,584 i 

181,031 ! 

6,177,633 

1,765,038 

1908 

• a 

• a 

« • 

192 

5,043.297 

44,092 i 

181,399 1 

6,087,690 

1,789,340 

1904 

• a 


■ • 

191 

5,1.18.121 

45.337 i 

184,779 i 

6,106,681 

1,744,766 

1905 




197 

.>.163,186 

50,139 1 

195,277 , 

6.577.354 

j 1,870,244 

1906 


• • 

1 

217 

ri.279.r.9:i 

.■i2.66S ■ 

208,610 

7,082,306 

I 2,023,519 

1907 

• • 

» • 

a » 

1 

224 


1 58,430 j 

205,690 , 

6,930,595 j 

i 1.930,170 

1968 

e • 

a • 


241 . 

.">,750,020 

67,920 1 

221,195 j 

6,970,250 1 

1 1,991,500 

1909 

• • 

■ • 


259 

0,05.3,231 

7 C,sns 1 

1 23G,<)24 1 

1 

7,331,500. 

2,109,000 

1910 

e • 



263 ' 
1 

0,195,671 

82,725 i 

i 233,624 1 

0,772,535 

1,935,010 

1911 

e • 

• * 


203 1 

1 

0.357,400 

85,352 ' 

230,049 j 

0,670,531 

1,906,868 

1912 

» « 

■ • 

• • j 

208 

0,403,029 

88,951 ' 

213.637 i 

j 

7,175,357 

2.050,102 


• • 

m « 

1 

1 

272 

6,506.863 

94,136 

253.786 

7,330.056 

2,096,016 

:i#i4* 

a 

• ■ 


271 

0,778.895 

101,179 i 

i 260,276 

7.500.961 

2,143,126 

I«a6* 

• 

* * 

a • 

I 

1 

*• 1 

272 

0,818,744 

i 108.009 j 

I 26.5,346 

i,.359,212 

2.102,682 

1916* 

■ • 

• • 

• • 1 

260 

0,839,877 

110,268 

274 S il 

7,692,013 

• 2,197,718 

1917* 


• ■ 

i 

• • 1 

( 

203 

J 

6.738,697 

114.r21 

276,771 ; 

1 

7^693,574 

2.198.164 


• V\-ar ending .Jlst August. 

^ Earnings of Labour. 

Hi 1917 vnigRB li! the ISomlNiy coltoi. iiidu-try iviTi' iiirn'a-od by ton per cent, to moot the 
higher cost of food. They wi-rc mNcd a lurtlior t ii p'r nuit. In 1019. We give the eversgs 
wages, it being anderstood tliat the lioiubay rate is at it a^t ten per cent. iUghcr. 


Avgraog Wagks. 


Cotton. 


{ Bale per 


ft’** 


AriM Sooin 

Boom «. 

^lielidin noni 
^i|jltAt<wg Boom 

j jmSl il^uartmtuit .. 
I^^nilhg Depytmen^ 


Month 


1915. 

Bs. a. p. 

12 IS 0 
12 0 8 

0 8 0 
10 0 0 

23 6 10 
83 8 0 


1016. 

Bs 

a. 

P- 

12 

1.S 

.7 

12 

0 

8 

9 

8 

0 

16 

0 

0 

23 

6 

10 

36 

0 

0 


1917. 

Bs. a. p. 

18 2 9 
12 IS 0 

10 8 Ow 
17 0 0^ 

23 « 10 
36 0 0 
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statement of £be amoant In rapees of Excise duty realised from Roods woven In thoi 
flkittOD MUls in British India: under the Cotton Duties Act, II of 1S0O ; also the amonht, of' 
equivalent duty levied in the native States: in each year from 1890-97 to 1917-18. 


— 

1 

1 

Bombay, 

Madrafi. 

Bengal. 

United 
Provinces 
of Agra and 
Oodb (also 
Ajmcr- 
Merwara). 

Punjab 

and 

Delhi. 

Central 
ProvineeB 
and Bens.. 

1807-98 


» • 



9,6!>.(i0'' 

66.470 

1,180 

44,3.50 

' 1 

14^160 79,269 

1898-99 

* , 

• 



11,20,300; 80,130 

900 

61,090 

12,730 

84,969 

1809-190(1 




10.0.>.2:JO. 89,678 

2,.523 

54.818 

10,448 

88,109 

1900-01 

• • 




10,2S,.j42 

41,827 

s.o.is 

50,116 

5,806 

84,978 

1901-02 

• • 




15,26,103 

54,139 

5,803 

69,284 

4,379 

1,10,140 

1902-03 

• • 




15,84,121 

67.813 

0,005 

74,023 

3,031 

1,30,620 

1003-04 

• • 




17,64,627 

62.350 

10,008 

89,180 

1,104 

1,56,871 

1904-05 

« • 




20.43,832 

65.379 

11,929 

06,710 

2,607 

1,01,368 

1905-06 





22,78,425 

1.10.9 1. 3 

11.365 

1.32,364 

.5.144! 1,68,743 

1906-07 





24.30.2(5.'i 

l,32,r.9:J 

2:;,7()0 

1.3.5,.881 

7,404 

1,64,680 

1007-08 

• • 




28,82.2»<i 

1.35.1.31 

31,.556 

1,66.044 

8,746 

1,75,044 

1008-09 

• • 

• 



20,51,8.50 

1,42,295 

53,351 

1,88,345 

9,509 

1,98,419 

1009-10 

• • 

e • 



33,89,658 

1,45.33.3 

5.5,822 

1.02.552 

6,611 ! 2,17,217 

1010-11 


• 



3(>.78.,5,55 

1,48.136 

56,:(.50 

1,82,083 

7,.300; 2,07,818 

1911-12 


• 



42.17,878 

1,().5,04S 

48.631 

1.84,653 

10.802; 2,52,413 

1912-13 

• • 

• 



48,27.698 

2,06.802 

81,709 

2,11,847 

17,971 2,71,882 

1013-14 

• • 




45,69.189 

2.13.166 

78.951 

2..5r..467 

22,353 

3,00,919 

1914-16 

• • 




42..31,546 

1.83.es80 

f.3,04(*. 

2,07.4 54 

10,068 

2,54,987 

1915-16 

« • 




42,2.5,(508! 2.11,4.56 

11.701 

2,01,012 

9,291 

2,36,497 

1916-17 

■ • 




3,5, !.8,236 

2,87,01:! 

70,529 

2,47,901 

24,183 

2,93,406 

1917-18 

* « 




05,80,265 

4,09,467 

1.18,330 

2,9I,0.>2 

38,628 

3,49,489 


Tdlal BiiiKti India. : Grand Total. 




1807-98 

• e 

1898-09 

V • 

. 1899-1000.. 

. 1900-01 

« » 

1901-02 

s ■ 

■ 1902-03 

• • 

> 1903-04 

e • 

1904-05 

• • 

1905-06 

e • 

1906-07 

• e 

1907-08 

• e 

1908-09 

• a 

1909-10 

• • 

1910-11 

a a 

1911-12 

e • 

1912-13 

• • 

^191S—14 

a a 

^1914-15 


1915-16 

• ■ 

1916-1'? 

* • 

1917-18 

s • 


Gross duty. 

Net duty. 

(5lot's duty. 

Gross duty. 

Set doty. 

ll,(i6.32(( 

11,38.0.50 

47,8:15 

12,14,164 

11,86,785 

1.3,7:5.119 

13.5.5,120 

.52.186 

34,27,305 

14,05,306 

1.3,30,812 

1:5.00.514 

40,937 

13,80,749 

13,50,451 

12,16,307 

11.62,047 

48.449 

12,64,756 

13.11,306 

17.60,008 

17,16,836 

61.171 

J.8,31,079 


18,66,213 

18,2:5,460 

65,54 1 

10,31,754 

18,91,010 

20,77.440 

20.:56,I04 

59,061 

21,36,610 

20.95.149 

23.81,825 

23,33,636 

67,320 

24,49,145 

24,06.076 

27,06,784 

26,71,061 

83,455 

27,90,239 

27.64.6l|t 

29 00,067 

:«.64.202 

81.976 

20,82.671 

29,46,15^ 

33.99,717 

3.3.,55,046 

97,499 

34,97,216 

34,68.M ^ 

35.43.778 

34,98,480 

1,14,496 

36,58,276 

36.i2,m 

40,06.103 

30.61,020 

1,37.609 

41.43,802 

40.9ff7^#? 

42,26,675 

1,75,878 

1,7.5,878 

44,66.129 

44,01,707 

48.70,478 

48,04,492 

1,82,470 

60.01,067 

40.864V1 

66.17,960 

55,7G,.567 

2,21,178 

68,39,147 

67,07,7^ 

54.39,043 

53,05,014 

2.38,893 

56,77,486 


49,40,931 

49.32.18:5 

2,33,160 

61,74,091 


49,26,571 

48,40,107 

1,00,276 

51,15,840 

6p.W,8tt^ 

44.61,448 

43,80,425 

2,47,301 

47,08,749 


77,87,237 

7u,Oo,3i55 ! 

3,06.850 

81,84,^8 

1 
















The Jute Industry* 




OonldBtlng Ite present dimensions, tne jutc 
IndUKtry of Bengul is of very recent origin. 
The first Jute null iiP Bengal was stalled at 
' BBflim in 185&, and the first ixiwcr-loom was 
introduced in 1859. 'i'tie original 5uUuru 
was 8 tons jMir day. In 19U9 it tiad arown to 
fi,600 tons per day, it Is now 3,000 tons 
,pet day. and it sliows every judiculioii 
Of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting tlaug about the jute in- 


colncd money and bronght Uie total of tbeH^ 
looms up to 1,250." To Illustrate the pros* 
perity of the industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Baniagure 
(.'ompiiny. On the norkhig of Uicir first bait 
yeai, a 15 per cent mteriin dividend was de* 
dared, wiiich seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at whidi the company was taken over 
Horn ilic Borneo Iximpany, and shares touched 

__^ _^ __ _ 68 per cent, pieiuium. The dividend for the 

dUstryof Bengal is tiiat,”althuugli it is' jiractl- j first yea-, ending August 1873, was 25 par 

wdly a monopoly of ticotsiuen (lotn Diiudee, ! cent., foi 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875 10 

'^e industry itself owes its inception to an per cent. Ihcu came a ciiange. liie invest* 

«jr.n gM«hmAii The founder of tiie industry uig public had ioigotten the clfect of the Pott 

' was George Acland, an Kuglishiuan, who began ' Canning o .bbie, and the condition of the Jute 
Ufe as a midsiiipmau in the navy, and nus industiy iii 1872-73 sceiniug to ofier a better 
lor some years in the liast Intlia '^lariiic Ser-i return than coal or tea, both of which had 
vice. Ue quitted tins service wiiiie still a young just enjoyed a boom, it was onljr necessary to 
man* and engaged in commercial pur-ini', | 
in Oeylon, where he was succensful. J.ater; 
on he turned his attention to Beugiil, and | 
aixiving in Calcutta about 1S.-3 lit' goi into 
touch with the maiiageuient of <.lie p.iper 
works, then at Scraiupure, wl-eie cxiKiriuiiiits 

were bung tried wiili country grasres iiiiii fibre , .... 

plants to improve the quality or ctieapui the ! itperatiuns in 1874. In 1874-3 eight other 
manufacture of paper, 'iins seems lu have I mills were launched—the Uowrah, Oriental 
snggested to Acland the uiiiiiului ture of ibea, j (now Unionj, Asiatic (now Sooruh), Clive, 
and in 1854 he proceeded u> kiigland, with a i litn.'ial l‘iet,hiug and 31auulacLuriiig Co. (now 
view to obtaining iiiueluneiy ami eupital in ! tbc BeUiagliattu-Baniagore branch null), 
oide|s(o niauutacture goods iiom thai otutenal. : riuslomjee (now the Central), G'anges (tegis* 
Duffiig Uiis trip be vi-ited Uundei', and viliiic i tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
them Mr, John Kerr, of Douglas Eoumlri, ' .Messrs. Birkniyre Bros., of Greenock fame— 


issue a prospectus of a Jute mill to have all 
the shares snapped up in the course of an after* 
noon. 

In 1873-73 three new companies were floated 
locally—the l-'ort Gloster, Budge Budge and 
MUiiuie, and two Hume eumiuinics, the Champ* 
daily and 8amuuggcr, all o) which commenced 


to him tlie importing ot me chinny 
Bengal "where the jute eoines fiotn and 
Jpin it there." This suggestuui bore tiuii, 
-Jtor.ahortly afterwaids Aeiainl jlaced oidiis 
'%fi^i Kerr for u few systems nt prepaiing and 
spinning niaehiuery, and rclmin'd to India 
the same jjear aeeonipanied by hi" two sons 
and a few Dundee uieeliaiiics who weie to as¬ 
sist him in electing and ojieiuting tie hist 
Jute mill in BeuRal. Tins, as lius heiii stated, 
was at liishra, Uie site of the jircsent \\ clime 


111 all thirteen new companies, eoiiiing on all 
ol a heap and swelling tiie total looms from 
1,35U up to 3,.'>Ut). 'J Ins was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for tiie next 
ten years ail the mills had a severe struggle, 
llie older ones all survived the onloal, but 
four ot the new coneeins—the Oriental, tJic 
.\'-iutic, the Bengal Ihessing and JUauulac* 
tilling Co. and the iiustomjee—became luoii* 
bund, to appeal again inter on under new names 
iiiKl muiiagement. lort Gloster also sufieted 


ton mills, near Scrainpore, and liero, in | badly. 

toe first maehine spun jute yarns were made. | lictwicii 1873 and 1882 only one new mill 


As not iufrequciiUy tiapjicus the piomci got 
very little out ol his venture. Artev leverul 
ups and downs the Acland interest in the 
lushrajulil ceased in 18C7, and the eoinpaiiy 
wlilcly‘'iftcland had formed in 1831 wa.-i wound 
Op in 1868. 

Power-looms.-^Thc pioneer’s example was 
'foUi^wed by Mr. George iJenilersou ni rlcil 
nd firm, and in 1850 tlic Borneo Jiiti to. 
lannclicd under his auspices, lo this 
company is due the credit ot intiudueing the 
tewlt-loom for jute rlotli. Uuhatnpcn-d by 
ib«„fliaanciBl difiiculties which bod bin dined 
AHe^Adau ds, toe Borneo Jute Co. zuade rapid i 


Wiis pul up. 'J ills w.’is Jvnniarliatty, promoted 
by .Mi-ssi.s. Jardnie, Skinner & Co., which came 
into being 111 1877. as the lesult ot.llr. Barry's 
visit to CalcuUa iii 1»76, when he transferred 
the agciKj ot the Gouripore Co. from Messrs, 
.lanliue, 8kiuiuT A Co. to Ids own firm. This 
mill, togetlii-r with auditions made by some 
ot the oihei mills, bronglil the total looms 
ufi tu 5,130 ill 1883. By the end of 1885 the 
Uitai W.I.- lunheT augmented by the Hooghly, 
'I'liagliiii, Victoria and Kanknarrab mlUs, 
liwugiiig the iir.mbcr of looms at work up to 
6,700 l<'ix'ni this period on to 1894 no new 
mills cMue into existence except the Calcutta 

doVUln, .L;.i, i. .»«. .i.d , b™ 

>{*•? ... , __ ■ ^i/Vj* _I ■ AfsaV XI_iS^Wt_a * . 


phNMIlg thdi capital twice over. In I8i3 
HMP'.imUs were turned into a limited hubjtitv 
OSfinpany, the present " Baniagore Jute Mauu* 
4iNniini>Co., Ld." Four other miile followed 
m.-fitaiKeaslou—Goaripore, Serajgunge, and 
lute Millsr 

1868 to 1873," writes Mr. David 
fffimaee In "The Honmnen of Jute," "the 
excepting th« IDVlna mill simply 


Co. Between 1890 and 1900 the following new 
millB were started the Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 Bpmdlts (now acqnired by Aiiglo- 
li dla), Khardab, Gondolpaia (French owned)^ 
Alhauce, Aratlwon, Augio-lndia* Standard* 
>i n.titmal, Delta (Which absorbed the Ck»li4* 
gunge), and the Emnlson. A lull of four yean 
mtnessed large extenslona to the axistfag miii^ 
after which came the following series of new 
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beaidM farther heavy extensione—Dal' 
Atemuidni, Nalhatl, Lawrence, Rc' 
Ifiuice, Belvedere, Auckland, Kelvm and North- 
brook. 

Progress of the Industry. 

Tbs record of the Jute industry may well be 
■old to be one of unintenupt-cd progress. The 
foUowinE statement shews Quinquennial aver¬ 


ages Rom the earltest year for which eompletf 
Information is available with actuals for .the- ;hMrt 
three years; and the Hgures In Inackets repieient 
tilt! variat ons lor each period, t^ng the avenge 
of the qiiloiiuennittm froA 167a>8u to 1883-84 
as 100. It will be seen that the number cB looms 
and spindles in operation and that of persons 
rmployi d biiTc increased to a very much laiUAr 
extent than cither the number of mills at week 
or the amount of capital employed 



Number of 
mllh at 
work. 


Aut7mi-(d 
Capital (in 
lakiis of Bs.) 


Persona 

employed. 


Number (in thousands) of 


Spindles. 


Looms. 


1870-80 to 1883-84 

21 

(100) 

270 -7 (100) 

SS -8 (100) 

5-5(100, 

88 (100) 

1884-86 to 1888-80 

24 

(114) 

341-0(126) 

52-7 (1.30) 

7 (127) 

138-4 (167) 

1889-90 to 1803-94 

26 

(124) 

402-6 (119) 

64-3 (106) 

8-3(151) 

172-6 (106) 

1894-05 to 1808-09 

31 

(148) 

;V22-1 (19-3) 

86-7 (2-23) 

11-7 (213) 

244-8(278) 

1809-1900 to 1003-01 

36 

(171) 

680 (2.>1) 

114 2(294) 

16-2(295) 

334-6 (380) 

1004-05 to. 1908-00 

46 

(319) 

960 (35r.) 

Hi.'. (12.'>) 

24-8(451) 

510 -5 (580) 

1000-10 to 1013-14 

GO 

(-286) 

1.200 (443) 

aie 4 (537) 

33-5 (609) 

091-8 (786) 

1014.15 

70 

(333) 

1,:!(M-3(510) 

2.)S-3 (611) 

38-4 (698) 

795-5 (904) 

1916-16 

70 

(333) 

1.322-0(488) 

2.1I I (655) 

39-0 (725) 

812-4 (023) 

1916-17 

74 

(352) 

l,39.>-5 (.>16) 

202-6 (077) 

39 -7 (722) 

824-3 (037) 


The prodnetion of the mills has increased to a still greater extent. Tlie following figures shew 
the exports of Jute manufactures and tlie declari'd values lor ttic same periods. The combined 
valne of mmiiy bags and giiiinyduth exportid by sea In lUih-lT Is over thirty-three times as 
great ss tbe average value of tlie exports in the perio-i 1870.80 to 1883-84 :— 


Jute nianufaetnres. 


; U79-80 to 1883-84 
‘ 18S4-S5 to 1888-89 
' 1889-90 to 1893-94 
1894-95 to 1898-99 

1899- 1900 to 1903-04 
1004-05 to 1908-09 

1900- 10 to 1913-1-1 
§914-16 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 


Gunny bags in 
millions of 
number. 


54*0 (100) 

77 (140) 

111-5 (203) 

171 -2 (312) 

206-5 (376) 

257-8 (469) 

339-1 (618) 

897-6 (724) 

794*1 (1447) 
806 (1,466) 


I Gunny cloths in 
j inilhon-t of 
I yards. 


4 ■ 1 (100) 

15-4 (350) 

41 (932) 

182 (4,136) 

427-2 (9,709) 

698 (15,804) 

070 (2,046) 

1,057-3 (24,030) 
1,192-3 (27,098) 
1,280*1 (27,96?) 
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:' ITp to (he last quinquenninia (die exports of 

& W Into vere marked by iacreaaee Irom year 
year though the improveiiient was not so 
'rapla as in the case of auuiutactores. A slight 
' decrease in the ekporta occurred in ldOU-10 
■as compared with the Ugures lor the preceding 
qninqneiinial period and a further decline in 
JSlO'll, but a marked recovery was mode 
In 1011*12 which was accentuated In :— 

Jute, raw, in 
inillious of cwt. 

1S70-80 to 1883-84 .. .. 7*5 (lUO) 

1684*85 to 1888-80 .. .. 8 0 (119) 

1880*00 to 1803-04 .. .. 10 (l:):{) 

1894-05 to 1898-00 ' .. 12-3 (104) 

189e*1900 to 1003-04 .. 12-7 (lt>9) 

1004-05 to 1008-00 .. .. 15 09 (201) 

1009-10. 14-0 (103) 

1910-11. 12-7 il«i0) 

1011-12. 10-2 (210) 

1012-13. 17 5 (233) 

1012-14. 15*4 (2<‘i0 

1914-15.. ■. 10*1 (135, 

1015-10. 12 (1C.0) 

1016-17.. * .. .. 10-H (144) 

The total iiuantlly of jute Tnanuiaciurc- 

exported by sea liom Oalciilta during tin oilicial 
ypar ending Slat March 1918 was 710,000 ton.- 
as against 784,800 tons in (he pneoliiig yiai 
1916-17 and 00:>,500 tons in tin- juf-wiir y<nr 

1913-14. In 1917-18 ipiiiiiy bugs eontriliut) d 
404,000 tons and gunnycloth 307,000 tons si- 
agahist 461,800 tons and 317,800 ions, ro-pro- 
ttvely in the preciding yisir (lOKi-lT) and 
3^,300 tons and 275,100 tons rcspi ctivi Ij 
In the pre-war y*ar (1913-14) Tin- lotal vulin- 
of Jnte manufactun s eximrti d during tin- )(sii 
1017-18 was £28 millions as egan.! 1 £27 iniJnoi. 
in t^e preceding year suid £10 millions in thi 
pre-war year (1913-14). 

The price of raw jute readied u very hi-.'li 
point ill 1000-07, the rati' being Its. C5 per bale ; 
In 1W7-08 it drotipi'd to lls. 42 per naJe, and 
tile tkll was accentuated in 1008-00 uiid 1900-10, 
the price having declined to 36*4 and Ks. 31 


per bole respectively. In 1010-11 the prioe 
rose again to Ra. 41-8-0, to Bs. 51-4-0 A 19&12 
and further to Bs. 70-12-0 in 1913-14. 
following arc the quinquennial average priose 
per bale (400 pounds) ol ordinary jute c^culatM 
from the prices current published by the Benjgd 
(hamber of Commerce: 

Price of Jute, 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs. 

Bs. a. p. 

1870-80 to 1883-84 .. .. 23 8 0 (100) 

188^-85 to 1888-89 .. ..-23 8 2 (99) 

J88(1-00 to 1803-94 .. .. 32 6 6 (188) 


1879-80 to 1883-84 .. 

188^-85 10 1888-89 .. 

J 88(1-00 to 1803-94 .. 

1894-95 to 1808-00 .. 

]K»9-M)(M) to 1903-04 
1904-v,.'» to 1008-09 .. 

1009- 10. 

1010 - 11 . 

1911- 12. 

1912- 13. 

9.3-14. 

ii 14- 111,. .. 

1915-19. 

|91{)-J7. 

'J‘l«; average prices of 
U ru as follows:— 


.. 23 8 0 (100) 

... 23 8 2 (99) 

.. 82 6 6 (188) 

.. 80 12 0 (181) 

.. 82 1 7 aS7) 

.. 44 13 6 (191) 

.. 31 0 0 (182) 

.. 41 8 0 (177) 

.. 51 4 0 (218) 

.. 64 12 0 (283) 

.. 76 12 0 (827) 

.. 54 8 0 (mi 

.. 48 40 (205) 

.. 50 12 0 (210) 

gunny eloth have. 


64 12 
76 12 


1879- 80 to 1883-84 . 

1884-85 to 1888-80 . 

1880- 00 to 1893-04 . 

1894-95 lo 18(»8-90 , 

1899-1900 to 1UU3-04 
1904-05 to 1008-00 . 

1000-10. 

1910-11. 


Price of Hessian clotii 
lOjoz. 40* per 100 yds. 
Bs. a. p. 

.. 10 7 11(100) 

8 0 7 (77) 

.. 10 6 6 ( 99 ) 

0 11 8 (93) 


1911- 12.11 14 

1912- 13.10 6 

1U (3-14.. •• 17 (l 

1911-15.12 4 

1916-16.20 10 


..17 


10 2 10 (07) 
11 14 1 (112) 
0 3 8 ( 88 ) 
9 6 6 (89) 

11 14 0(118) 
10 6 0(156) 
17 0 0 (162) 

12 4 0(117) 
20 10 0 (197) 
17 6 0(166) 


The 191S crop.—llic (Inal ligun'snfouttiini fortlietliree provinci'H workout 8<: follows^ 


Bales. 



, Bengal (Including Cooch Bcharj.. 
Bihar and Orissa (including Nepal) 

kagaan 


Totiil 




8.929.067 


>-1,5581,022 

—880,824 

—81,661 


—1,020,007 



Bengal (includiug Cooch Behar) 
Slhaxand Orissa .. 


2,412,4*27 


• 100,301) 


2,735,999 


• Iteviscd 


—16840 


2.407.214 
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The tete Hills Association now one of 
Um most Important, iX not the- most 
Important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, wa.^ btarted under the 
following Glrcumstauccs;—In 188tt the exist¬ 
ing milis, finding ttmt, iu spite of the constant 
opening up of new markefs, woriimg results 
were not favourable, eume to an agrcKraunt, 
with the late S. B. •>. Clarke, Secretary to the 


Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only n'iils ahieb Vtood out | yield of the crop was per cent, above tl 
of this arrangcnipiiti were the Uooglily and j of the jirevioiis year, nz., 1,490,000 tons 


mills in and around Calcutta. Commlttee>~ 
Mr. Ck'O. Morgain, Chairman, Members:—Messrs, 
G. S. Alexander, I). P. How, N. Blount. 
M. MoiTi-'on, and A. Tosh. 

Effects of the War.—^e official review 
of the Trade of India in 1016-17 says:—The 
value ot the exports of raw Jute increased in 
1010-17 by nearly Ks. 6.'> lakhs to Bs. 1,020 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
le.4s tlian in the ]>rcccdiog year. The estimated 

■ above that 
or 


Senjgunge. The fiuit agrecincMt. for six 18,:{4U,000 bales. Owing to tlie luck of tonna^ 
mo^is dating from J5th hchruary 1886. was, and otiiiT abnormal eirciimstances broniml) 
BObsequently renewed at intervals without j about by tiie war, the quantity exported was 
a bre^ for five years up to February 15, 1801. j 10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
The state of the market at the time of the ' Of the consumers tiio United Kingdom and 
renewals dictated the extent of the shoit. time, ' It.dy took le'^s. while the baited Stetes, France 
which varied throughout the five years bo- [ (inalnit via l>iiiikirk), Itussiu (via Vladivostok) 
tween 4 days a week, 0 days a fortnight and land Jirazil took gie.ater quantities. There 
6 days a week. Besides short time, JO per ! were, oi couise, no exports to enemy countries 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for ' niiicli.took more than 27 per cent. In the five 
a short period hi 1890. An important feature (years ending l!)l.3-l*, the pre-war year. Tlie 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking iuercas*: in tin- valin- accompanied by a decrease 
, by the parties not to increase Ihtir Hpinniug in tlie voliirne of exjiorts was due to the very 
'''power during the currency ot the agreement, ; higli raiigi' of prices during' the months of 
only a few exceptions being made in iJie ease i September, Oetober, ,\o\ember and December, 


^f a few incomplete new nulls. 

The officials of the Association arc 
Chairman; Mr. A. B. Murray. 

Members of Committee i Sir Arehy Birkmyre, 
Mr. P. W. Wewson, Mr. 11. M. Peat, iunl 
U£ G. F. Bose. 

Working days.-^IVitli the introduction of 


'I'owardE the close oi ttie year under review 
! prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
' still lower. 

tfule Manufactures.—Tlie value of the 
exports now appio\imalc> to Its. 42 crores. 
In spite of tlie. war witli its attendant difliculties 
of freight and finance, tlie exports of gunny 
cloth siiiiwcd an Ui<reji'-e of Its. 241 luktii Of 
ahicli Its. iG" l.ikiis were due to higher 


the electric liglit inte tlie niillb in 189G, the | prices and Jl.s. 78 l.ikhs to an iucrease In the 
working day was lULTeasui' Ui i5 liours, .Mdiir- i volume (^f i-xpoits. Tlieie uctc also an iucrease 
days included, which involved an addiuoual of U.s. 118 ULIis in the value of gunny bags 
amount of cleaning and repairhig work on i exported. The number of b.igs shipped in- 
Bundays. In ordei to udniinibi- this Sunday icieased wliile tlie weight decrcaTied, sand bags 
work and give tJicm a tree Mimday, an ngilu- ! fur war purposes In ing Jigiiter than tlic ordinary 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
ossistauts to have the eiigities stopped ai 2 
or 8 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Goveiii- 
meut took the matter up, but tlielr action 


went no further than applying moral siiaMon, 
backed by a somewhat iiuif-l.c:iiited tbicat. 

The ktlirAssociation held nmetiiigs to consider 
the question and the mcmbcis were practi¬ 
cally' agreed as to tlie utilit.y of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more suo, could nut trust 
tbunseiveB to carry it out without legislation. 

Vnfoil^ately the Govomment of India re¬ 
fuse to sancUun Ui« passing of n lie->01011011 by 
the ptovinc’a] Government under tlic Factory 
AtA and tbc matter waa droptied. Only a year 
or two Bgo the Jute Mills Association in des¬ 
pair bmglit out an American business expert, 

Mr. M B. Parks, to advise tlieni on the possi¬ 
bility of forming a Jute trust with a view U> - .. 

exercising some control over the tiroductioii 1 the CTOVcriiiuciit of India with tlu* Deccan nhup 


bags for tiaiispnrtir.g grain. l-.lxportB t« Aus- 
tridia in lOJG-17 were .-i record. The Culted 
Kingdom with Ausliulia took more than half 
ol the iiiinilicr ot bags exported while the 
United Suites took more than hall ol the 
quantity ui cloth exported. 

There were 74 mills at work llirougbont tlie 
year with dd,G07 looms ittid 824,315 spindles. 
The nnmbei of persons employed w'os 202,652. 
Tlicre were no diliiciilties us regards the snpply 
of laiiuiii. Four new mills came into existence. 
It is improbiible tliat tliesc, with one exception, 
can begin manufacturing to any extent until 
after the war. 

Benip and Jute Substitutes. 

£x]:ci1inents have been made during the last 
few >'"ars by the Agricultural Department of 


and price of Jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that tliere was 
no need to worry about the pilcn of Jute. 

AiuAssociation, styled the Calcutta Jute 


plant (£ftf>uieu.c eannabinm), which-yields a fibi^ 
very similar to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type S, has been ob¬ 
tained, which it Is now proposed to introduce 
into aevi ral paits of Didia, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es¬ 
tates in Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 


DMlfira Aasociation. has lately been formed ; from this vari ty by the usual metbods of-ret- 
la Ciil^ta to promote and to guard tbe com-; ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exeeptionally 
mon interests of its members as dealers in Jute > light colour, well cleaned, and of gmod strength, 
for local eonsumption. Tlie members are 1 It was valued at 2l8 per ton wlw Bli^patain 
bslen and brokers of jute for sale to tbe jute ' jute a<-> £12 lOs., and Bengal first mark jute at 



l.he Jute Industry, 


St£ 


£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown ' 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Brovincos, and Madras, where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse saclccloth.* A valuable feature' of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as are nut suitable for jute. 

Prior to the war, the United Kingdom’s re 
QOlre.ments of hemp were nuiiniy supplic'd by 
the following countries in order of imiiortanw*:— 
the Philippine Islands, l^i-w Z/'Uliuid, India, 
Bussia, Italy and Orruiany. Tlie OT>iiiioii ap¬ 
pears to be held tluit the effnet of tile u'ar will be 
to cause very considerable clutiiges in the clui- 
racter of the fibre maria t. There will probably 
belabour dJlIiculUes.lt isfhougiit, in the pre]Ki- 
raldon of the hemp crops o£ lliis.-tla and Hungary, 
and it Is not nnliheiy' tltut the id w’lll lo<ikto 
countries such as India fur tiie si'pply of iibn's 
which may be used as sul>stilr.iU-s lor tlu* Kuro- 
pean varieties of hemp. There (;au bi no doubt 
that one of the e.arly el>ci-t-> of the nar nas 
to hnu lip hcriip priRi s. As f-ir us It.diUM hemp 
Is concerned, values wem pi-rsistentl) depreciati'd 
during the first six inontlis of liii4 owing tc 
large stocks held ; but tl>c elo-ure of tiie Ku.-sian 
hemp market on the oiilljr> ak of war rct^nlted 
in a marked improvement in values, and there 
was a keen demand and a consid<‘nible rise in 
price. 

Profits of Bengal Jute Mills. 

An estimate oi the pro'it- oi the It ncal jute 
mills during the' lirrt liel! ol 11U8 lia- li< t e n.ade 
in tin.' Depailnient of Stall tic- Iroin a d< tnilMl 
anol.v-ds ol tlii: pul-li-licd aecoiiiit- ui 'Ui iuti‘ 
mill comiwiui's (itieliidiiig oii>- .-t. rlinu eoiepaiiy 
registtrt'd in the Irtit'-d l-.li'gdoiii) niio-e 
accounts were clo-ed during tlic luili year. II 


is Interesting to note how sterling compnnleB 
ore being transfonpod into rupee comi^ks. 
Prom 1914 to 1915 th'Te were 9 sterling Com* • 
panics .including one Pr.'nch company working 
at Chandemagon'i • three ol tb 'se were trans* 
Tormi'd in 1917 into rupee companl-'s under tiie 
Indian Act. There are thus 5 .t.-rling companies 
now woiklng in Thnsai of which onu is, as 
dati d above, m alt, with i>i the -.tatistics for tho 
fir I heir ol 1918. The other flve companies 
wliir-h clo-e th' ir account'- in the second half 
Ol the yi nr will be di air. with in the next, state* 
nil t. tliiit i-i, for th'- latter hall of 1018. The 
coiiipilatioii of the data ha- bi'eu mode uniform 
a- lar a- practicnble, and the 55 mills have 
I, .,.n rc'.'ard'd a- one mill. In all ca<eB the 
7 iroli.i- liavi' b'eii >howi' after deduction of 
i•ldiuIl ineome tax and uupT tax bi'cauae the 
.•I'lOii.it Ol tax paid wj>j not always shown 
.■•|;ar.)t"lv in Hie Jlaiance Sh-ets but lumped 
villi otiii r U''iii‘- ol expenditure unoer the 
head Ol ‘ Maiiuincturing and other expt'nses.” 

In tile ca e ol tin- -t.Tling eotniiany the British 
iiieonie tax and tli'' Ih’iti.ih excels profits duty^ 
have l)e(-ii deducted as Well ns tile IndiaifS 
' ineom'’ fax niid -ujiir tav. The profits ara.. 

shown IV'toi'e .‘iiid atiei deduction of interest 
i d"b iiturtt.. Some eomtianies have ymid OV 
■ Ih ir d laiitiiiis, othi r- an' in the process of 
' dorig -o, while ot.ln rs ugnin have created 
I d'b'iiture r dem]iiioii funds nut of surplus 
1 Tiroil*. .. Debenture iiitenst is not shown 
-(piwateh' in ail tiie publi bed accounts but 
till amounts have Is'cii a-certained as correctly 
a- po sible. No aPowiiuce has bi-en made 
‘Ol d ■im ci.ilioii nsiioi'iiiiorinprnrticc of writing 
oil de pn-ciatioii i« loilow’i'd by jute mills id 
lit ii'jral. Tile r suits an- sumin.irised below as 
, conipiired w’Ph tiie pre-war profits and the 
profits since the out bunk oi war. 



■Vunilu * Ol 

ihufits 

(’o . wli(i-e 

b lure 

neeount - 

deem tion 

Were clij ed 

Ol iilteli-.-i 

diiriii'^ I'iieb 

on d 'Ill'll • 

hall yi nr. 

tuu-.. 


t. 


■ / 


X-t profits 
Tiitt r.’.-t on (-iibji-ct to 

di b ntnie-. depo'ci- 

atioii). 


Tlntlo of 
not proflta 
(Ool. 5) 
to total 
paid op 
capital. 


'Firitlmli (pre-war), i 

1014.. '^ ; 

B-'cend half 
’ First hall 

1015. 

Second half .. 
% First halt 

1915. 

Second half 
f First hall 

1917.. >1 

I Second half 

1918.. First ludf 


(lOllii) 

54,99 

1. T9.4ry 

3,94,99 

5,51,.39 

2, «B,73 

4,00,3.'i 
7 S!8,00 


(1UU1I) 

9,94 


Its. 

(1000) 


58,49 

1,00,38 

5,38,86 

3,84,74 

5,S8,5l 

2,57,19 

3,83,61 

7.18,50 


. • This ratio has been calculated on the profits ot onlv the first half of 19TS. 

It will be .seen from the above statement that the profits during the flret half of 1918 have 
surpassed all previous records 






Hydro-Electric Development 


India proiui^p!* to Pr one of the leading conn* 
tiles of the world In regard bo tlic development 
of bydro-electrir power and great strides in thi^ 
dlzoctlon have aln ady been made. India not 
-, only specially lends It'^elf to projects oi the 
kind, but pi-n-mptorlly demands them. (Ihe.np 
motive powi-r is one of the secrets of snceew-stiil 
Industrial development and tlie favuurubli 
Initial conditions caused by the war, tlie 
entbuslosni forimluxtriul developmi'iit whieh ha' 
seised nearly all classes of ednented Indians, 
and the special attention wliieli the eireiim- 
stances of th«' war have cumpi'lleii Oovi-rinin nt 
to direct ton^ards the sclent itjc iitili^atioe 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of Industria] enterprise in all p-irts of 
^India wltliin the next few year'. Indct d, tlie 
W process, for whieh sonnd fonndiilion^ hiid hee: 
laid before the war, is now raiildiv in tier wav. 
India Is severely handicappi d eoinii:ired witli 
o^cr lands as regards the generiiljuii cii pow< r 
by the consumption of furl, eu.d nr oil. Thc'e 
commodities an> all difllcnlt to obtain, aid 
costly in India except in a few lavoured area'. 
Goal suppIleB, for cxiiiiiple, are eiiii liy enitr. d 
In Bengal and ('hota iN'agpur and jtiie eo-'t oi 
transport is heavy. Water ixiwer and it 
tiansmlssion by eleclrleity offer, on tiie oth< r 
' hand, immense p(><<sibilitles, Ivitii as n-tsird 
the quantity available and tlD eheapness at 
which the power can be rendered, in all isirt 
Of India. 

Water power scheriies. pure and simph', an 
generally difBcnlt in inula, l)»eau~i- tin- pow r 
needs to be continuous, while th< rainfall i' oi ly 
during a small portion of the year. P.-rennial 
livers with sufficii nt w^ater tlirougiiout the y< .nr 
are piacticoily nnn-exi'tent in Ii dia. Water, 
therefore, must Ik' stor< d for u«e during tin dry 
season.. Favourable sites for thisexi-t in many 
part%..ln the monntiiinoiis and hilly region.' 
wb^re the heaviest rainfalls oecur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
poftUiilties by the {-.lectrii al 'bransmi sion of 
power affords high enconragi m< iit for the 
{U^urc. Furt-lwr, hyUro-eleetiie scherai'S e.an 
-ftngaentiy be associated wit.ii Importart Irriga- 
.' Idim projects •^he water b. ing flr't u cd to 
drive the tvrolacB at the g-neniting siations 
and then af«tribnted over the fli-lds'. Water, 
as was pointed out In an Inten sting paper on 
the subji-rt pri'sented last autumn to the Indlar 
Indnst^l ComniJsston by Mr. K. B. Joyner, 
O.I.E., M. Inst. C.E., lately in the Irrigiitior 
Ksaichofthc Bombay L^iblle Works Deparbm< nt 
and now engaged In the Tata’s Hydro>Eleetrie 
Worksiii Western India, “can bestond in thl 
eountiy at a third or a quarter of the eost whieh 
there would be in other countries. This Is not 
men ly on account of tlie cheaper labour, which 
would he the chh'f reason In an i‘arUieii dam. but 
In masonry or concrete dams. It is also becausi 
we do not use cement, which, for some reason 
not welMtuown to me, is generally deemed 
essential elsewhere, though it cannot really be 
sp suitable,**, 


Bombay Hydro-Electrie Works. 

Tlie greatest water<power undeitakbigs la ' 
India—and in some respects the greatest in the 
world—are the Tata hydroMilectrlc schemes 
receiitiy liroiiglit to fruition, and constantly 
midi rgoiiig expansion, for the supply of power 
in the city of Bombay. Bombay is after London 
tin* mu>.t pojiulous city in the British Empire 
■lid it is the I rgest manufacturing town In 
Its cotton mills and otlii-r factories use over 
100,000 liOF'-e ]X)wer of mechanical energy and 
nntil a year or two ago this was almost entirely 
pro\idl’d by steam, generated by coal coming 
iroin a di-tance—^mostly Bengal. The Tata 
i Hydro-Electric Ikiwcr Uchomc, now an accom* 

I i>li lied faet, marked one of the big steps forward 
made by India in the history of its Industrial 
‘ ilevi lopment. It was the product of the fertile 
' broil! of Mr. David (tustliiig, one of tlie well 
I known charocters of Bombay, a little over a 
I decade ago. Tile exceptional position of tho 
Western Ghats, which ri^e 2,000 feet from 
' *ea-li’vel within a very short distance of the 
' Anibian Sea, and force the monsoon as ltswi>ep8 
1 to land, to break into torrential rain at the 
I mountain passes was taken full advantage of, 

I .‘lull the table lands behind the Ghats foim^a 
urngniileent ealehmi’iit area to conserve this 
heavy rainfall in, Mr. (io-tling pressed tho 
.ch -me on tin atti'iilion of Mr. Jamsetji Tata 
lor year , and with per-everance collected data 
whieh he laid bi tore that pioneer of the larger 
industries in India. He 'ummoned the aid of 
exp<rt' from England toiiivestigate the plan. 
The sclieme wji' fully eoiisiderv’d for six long 
vi’nr<-. Ml ai while both Mr. J. N. Tata and lb, 
D.ivid GO’.tll! g|ia.'.-'(’d away, but the sons of the 
iormi rconlinui d the work of their fathcrand 
on Mr. Go-'tling’s death, Mr. B. B. Joyner’s 
iiid was souglit to work out the Hydranlle 
Ide ot the undertaking. 

Tlie scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license tnim (invernment and an ondeavonC' 
wa:' iriiidc to eiili tthe su]>port of finandfers Of 
Englsnd who trii d to imporc terms which were 
not iiceeptnble. Mi anwhilc, the attention of Blr 
(horge Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), thou 
Governor oi Bombay, and an engineer d 
• li .tiiiclioii tiim'ilf, was drami to the scheme. 
Tile interi.st 'hown by him-drew the attentira 
of Imliuii Gliii-fi- In tlie Pis-sldency of Bombay 
and Oiitside it to its possiliiliiles. funds flowed 
In and a company with an tuiUal cajdtal of 
1,75,00,000 Eupi cs was started. ^ 

The hydro-f Icettic ehfpnoering workB in. 
connection with tho project are situated at and 
about 1.011 avia above the Bhor Ghat. The 
rale tall is stored In three lakes at Lonavta, 
Walwhan, Shlrawta whence It Is conveyed Ju . 
masonry canals tO the forebay or receiving 
reservoir, 'flie powi r>hoU'r is ■ at KhopeflL 
at the foot of the Gliats, whither the stoied 
water is conveyed through plprs, the Ml bdn 
one of 1,726 feet. In falling from this her' 
Mie water develops a preBsum of 750 lbs. 
square Inch and with this force drives 
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kydro^SlecMc beedopment. 




..tublnei or water triieels. The scheme was 
' ‘ origtnaQy restricted to 30,000 Electrical horse 
power, oat the Company, in view of the increaH* 
' 'log demand for rawer from- the Bombay mills, 
decided to extena the works by bnildiiig the 
Sblrawta Dam and l-«sqod fnrtlier Shares bring- 
" log the capital to Bs, 3,00,00,000, the cai)acity 
« of the scheme being increased to more tlvui 
40 ,000 electrical horse power. Issued Capitiil 
7 ]^r cent.Erefpn’nce 8,735 shares fully iiaid and 
wdlnary 18,000, out of which lO.OOO are fully 

K ld and 8,000 new share’s, on which Rs. 4(iii 
ve been called up. Tliereixalsoa Di'beiitnre 
Loan of lie. 85 lakhs. The works were innnnilj 

r ned by H. E. the Governor oi BoinlKiy oii 
8th Ecbmary 1915. At present tlk re an 
altogether 36 mills with motors of tin- aircn - 
gate B. H. P. of 40,000 iii service, lit iidditloi: 
to the cotton and flour mills which have coii' 
tracted to take supply from t.he (:onipai>y lor 
a period often year-, the Company have enureil 
Into a contract with the iiombay Electiir 
Supply and Tramway^ Cornttany, Lhniti il, 
for energy re quired by them tor i-wo of their 
BUb*stationB and the ncce-sary plart for oj<e 
of these has been onicn’d. There rcinuin many 
prospective buyers of electrical energy and th; 
oommetion'of the Company’s full scheme will 
not sufiSce for all such demands. Besides tin 
Bombay cotton mills, which alone would reqnin 
about 100,000 horse power, there are, lor 
Instance, tram^vayM, with ponr-ibilities ot 
. suburban extensions. The probi-blc fiitun 
demand is roughly estimated at about 
160,000 H. P. 

Investigations with a riew to developing the 
electrical supply led to the di-coveiy of a 
highly promtnlng water storage site in the 
vuley of the Andhra River, situated near the 
present lakes. A scheme was pn-|>and, to be 
carried out by a separate eomitany and pro- 
^dlnl^ for holding up the Andhra itiver by a 
Dam, about a third of a mile long and 102 le(t 
hli^t, at Tokt rwadi. Thi.- dam will hold up a 
lake nearly tweivf> miles long, tin lunher end 
of which approached the brink ot tin Ghats at 
Ehand. Hen-, a tunnel, a mile and a quarlt r 
long, will carry the wati r to the .sHrg<‘ eiiambi r, 
whence it will enter the pipts for a vert-lral 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the gi'neratii g 
Station at Bbl's^ri, about 17 miles from th> 
generating station at Khopoli. The heini.ii 
IB designed to yield 100,000 horse powerin its 
lull development. A new company to operati 
the scheme was .formed on the 31st Angu-t 
l«lt with an initial cajiltal of RsS. 2,10,00,0(!(i, 
it divided Into 160,000 Onlinary shan-s of Rs. 1,01)0 
each and 5,000 Preference shares of K-. l.cce 
each, this being the Andhra Volley Fowi r Bupf-ly 
Oompony, Limited. This Company will jiay 
.anniraly to the Tata Hydro>El< ctric Power 
Supply Company 15 per cent, upon the profits 
taiter making certain deductions), or a sum of 
Ito. 50,000, whichever shall be the larger sum, 
the Intention being that the new company 
shall pay annually to the Tata Bydio-E]«>ctri( 
Power supply Company a minimum sum oj 
Bs. 60,000. The areas intended to be supplied 
by this Company are the town and island of 
Bombay and the Suburban Munirlpallties ol 
Budn and Snria. The HjMiaulle Works 
. eoQslsUng of the Dam, the Tunnel and the 
. Pipe lines, have already been commenced and 


have shown tw-osoasonB* satisfactory progresB. 
Contracts for machinery have been satfsfao> 
turily entered into with manufacturers of 
repute. It is estimated that supply of power 
will commence about the end of 1920, the 
scheme taking a couple of years more to come 
fully into coi^nission. 

Mysore Installation. 

Tlie first hydro-electric scheme undertaken 
111 India or,indeed,in the East, was that on the 
Ttiv< r run very, in Mysore State, which was 
i naiignrati d, u'ith gi'iierating works at Slvasa* 
miidram, in 1902. The Cauvery rises in the 
Briti-'i di-trict ol Coorg, and flows right across 
My^-oi.‘. Till' fir:-t obji'ot with which the instal- 
laiioii wa.^ iindertakeii was the supply of power - 
toMiegoMfli lil'iiit Kolar. Tliese on* 92 miles 
ili-t.iiit from Siva^aiiiudramand fora long time 
I Ills lira- till' long-si electrical power transmla* 
-ion line ill the world. C'urn-nt is also sent to 
Kit-galore, ,50 miles away, where it Is used for 
both indu-trlal and lighting purposes. ^ 

% 

Tlie following table shows the growth of the 
-ch-.-me -inei- its irauguratioii fifteen years ago. 
the ftguri-s hating been placed at our disposal;,’ 
by the present Clilef Electrical Ei^neer wlttt' 
the Mysore Government, Mr. 8. G. Forbes 


Year of 
In-ttallatioii. 


1902 

1005 

1008 

1915 

1016 


t 

H. P. 

; CaiAcity. 

1 

Total. 

6,000 

6.000 

5.000 

11.000 

..1 2.000 

13,000 

4,000 

17,000 

4,000 

21,000 ' 


The total capacity of the Sivasamndram 
lii.stallatioii, after the completion of some Im- 
provi meiits . ow in hand, will be 22.650 h.p. 
and It is estimated that an expenditure of 
af.proximati ly Rs. 15 lakhs on newanlfcata 
and ehaiiiKls for leading water from the 
very would enab’e thl." to be increased to 8O,O0Q 
net h.p. Tliit would be the maximum obtain^ 
able with the water which the i^uvery affoida^' 
and, th- r.'ion', with the number of oonsumeiu:^ 
large and ‘■mall, rapidly increasing, the neoessKar-j 
of a compli'tily new installation elsewterc, 
he operated in parallel with or separately from'^ 
that at Sivasamudram, has been reeognliedl''^ 
Two projects offer themselvrs. The iintrl 
would Involve the use of the Blvcr ahiwi«ha 
tributary of the Cauvery vriUch has' natural 
tails, and the second, known as the Mekadatv " 
project, would have Its power bonae on the 
Cauvery, 25 miles down-river from Slvasa* 
mudiam and just within the borders of Myson 
State, adjoci nt to the Madras Presidency. The 
head of water available at Sivasamnaratn Iti 
4 U 0 teet, that on the Shlmsha 618 feet oefci 
which would generate 30,500 e. h. p. At. Ilefea- 
datn the Cauvery runs in rapids and a dam and ■ 
a cliannel 20,000 feet long with a 22| feet bed 
would be necessary. There would m tfaira 
generating units, each giving an output ef 
4,000 e. b. p. Future extensions yMdmg 
additional 8,000 b. p. could be made. 


3X4 Bydro-Electric Beodopment, 


Works in Kastamir.— A Kctii-me of much 
Importance from its sizi*. but more iiit4-ri bt- 
iim bccanse of the licvilopuu-nts tluit muy 
be expi'Ctcd from it than for the part which lt^ 
Cttirent supply cdn atly | ■a3> in the liic oi the 
OOUntrysidc, is one insUllid a few year^ ago 
by the Kashmir Dur»mr, utilising the Rlvir 
Jneium, urar lianimnlh;, wliieh lies thirty- 
four milee nortb-wi'-t o\ Srijiugar. I'he iuad- 
worfca of the Jhduai jKWei- i.k^ia.Ilatioi> are 
aituatod six aud a hajt miles Irom the pow; r 
hounc and the main ronncctioii betwi < n tin 
two Is a great timh, r flimie. These works and 
the fori'bay at tin dilisiryeiid oi the flume Iuim 
a capacity lor caiTying wati r suilieik iit for tlw 
generation of 2U.O00 <'lectrie:il hornc- powi r. 
Four pip's GOO feet long lead Irom the for. hoy 
to the power house, anil iro fort l»ay t«) wati r- 
WheeJ there is an effeetive In iiil ol :iS)j jeit. 
There are lour vertieal wati rwJn els, each 
coupled oil the same .-haft to a J.UOO k.w., 
it-puase, 2,300 volt, 2r»-pi riod gi i.i rat or rui'nii g 
at 500 T.p.m., and eaeh nnil i-- enjiiible of taKii g 
a 25 per cent, overload, whiih ilie gi'mr.uor 
end is gaaiaiiteed to mai'.iUiin vi'.U satily lor 
two hours. The power hou-e i^ of !>ullieii nt 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. g<-ncTutiitg 


plant being installed within it. Two tnufs- 
mi-ssioii lines run side by side as far as l^iamulla, 
21 miles di^otant, at which point one terminates. 
I Tlie other continues to Siii.^r, a further 34 
I miles. The installation at Baramulla was 
I originuily utilised for three floating dredgers 
' and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
■ and drati.li g the swampy countryside and 
rend' rii g it available lor iniltivation, but these 
0|K rations liave teui}K>rariIy been curtailed, 
so that only one dndgi r is now in operation. 
Tin lightii s of ikiriiinnlla Ims Intely been taken 
in hiiiid vith rati laetory results and it is 
exp’cteii tluit the lighting deioiiiid will rapidly 
inen sisc and tliar. a snuUI d» nuuid for powi r will 
soon sprii g up. At Srinagar, the line termii.atea 
at the stati silk factory, win n cum-r.t Is gup- 
plii d nut only lor driving machinery and for 
Jightiiig, Imt ior heating. The gn-ater part of 
Srii .i;rar eity is now eli etrically lighted and 
durli g tin pi‘st' vi nr a motor load oi over 100 
k.w. Iia • been connected with tin mains, motors 
, being hind out to consimu r*- by the Electrical 
DefKirtnv nt. This stefi wis taken with a view 
to eiliieiiling tin piople in the use ol electric 
• power .ind it ha- b-jeii entirely successful. 
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Silk. 


Id the early dan of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
TatlooB snlKtropical races of the Silkworm 
were Introduced. Bnt the trade gradually 
declined tor the following reasons;— 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful clforta, how¬ 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Kiiropc one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When scTicultiirc 
became part of the a^culture of Franco and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
^ organized new markets. 

ii^|hAll subsequent experience seems to have 
pHtablished the belief that ttic plains of India, 
"or at all events of iieiigal, are iie-ver likely to 
produce silk that could eoiiipeU' wi(h lliis new 
industry. On the lower hills of NurtiKTii India, 
on the other Iiand, a tair amount of success lias 
been attained with tliis (to India) new worm, 
.eas, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 

-In Manipur, it would appear probalilc tliat 
Bombyx tnnri, possibly obtainetl from China, 
has been reared for centuries. 'I'lte caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of tlie iorah silk wctc formerly inueh 
appreciated but Uie demand for Iticrn tias now 
declined. This circiinistanee, tosether with 
defective systems of rearing and ot hand- 
reellng and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

Mulbeiry-feedinjS worms.—Sir George 

Watt states that in no oilier country docs tlie 
neceselty exist so pressiiigly as in India to treat 
tbesubj ctof silk and tlie silk industries under 
two sections, viz., Bonibyeidue, the domesticated 
or mulberry-feeding silk worms; and Saturniidao, 
the wild or non-mulbony-feeding worms In 
India the mulberry worm (Bombyx Mori) lias 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it. In the tem¬ 
perate tracts of India various forin.H of Alarm 
aUta, (the mulberry of tlie Kuropean silk-pri- 
dndng countries), are grown siieeiuliy as food 
for the silkworm. Tliis is the case in m.any 
porta of the plains of northern India, Baluchis¬ 
tan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,(xm feet. The 
Other species even nion- largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is M. ituiira of wiiieh tliere 
are many distinctive varieties or races This 
is the moat common mulberry of Bengal and 
08 also of t e Nilgiri hills. 
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India has throe well-known purely indigenous ; 
' silkworms: the tuutar. the mnga and tlie eri ' 
The first is widely distributed on the lower hills. i 
more espedaily tln-se of ttie great central ta tile- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The . 
-second is confined to Assam and kkistern Bengal, j 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists In a I 
state of semi-douiestieation, being reared on | 
the castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
. the muga silk Is the most interesting and attrac¬ 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
.’erf slik, on the other band, is so extremely 


difficult to reel that it is nearly always csxdsd 
and spun—«n art which was practised In the 
Rhasl Hills of Assam long before It was thoue^t 
of in Europe. 

Experiments and resalts.—Numerous ex¬ 
periments have been made with a view to 
improving sericulture in India. French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the deeliiie of tlie silk industry in India has 
beci. the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrine. M. Lafont, who has conducted 
exper iients in cross breeding, believes that 
iniproveiiieiit in the crops will obtained as 
soon as tiic fight against pebrine and other 
disi-nscs of tlie worms Is taken up vigorously 
by the prociiicers of seed and the reorera iw 
worms, wliiie improvement in tlie quality of 
tile eo(-oous will lie obtained by rearing vanons 
races, pun' and cross breds. 

In Kasliinir and Mysore satisfactory restdts 
liavc liecii obtained. In the former State 
sericulture lias been fostered on approved 
Ivuropcaii principles witli Italian reelin'! machi¬ 
nery, seed iH'iiig imported annually on a large 
scale. Ill 18‘.i7 in .Mysore Mr. Tata, afta 
selecting a plantation and site for roaring house^ 
sent to .lapan for a Huperintendent and trained 
operatives. Tlie Mysore authorities have made 
a grant ot B.s. 3,000 a year to the Tata form 
in return for instruction given to tfic people of 
Mysore in Japaiu'sc methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing tlic insects. The products 
of the Mysore r>tatc ore exported to foreign 
countries from Madras. The work of me 
Salvation Army is also uotewortliy in various 
parts of India. Tliey have furnished experts, 
encouraged tlie planting of mulberry trees, 
a .d niiT>-idlM-d sevi-ral ijik sciioolb. The draft 
pro-|h-ctua lia- bi'cii iabued of a silk farm and 
iii'<tiUite to be staited at Simla Under the 
.iu-pi« h of t,io Sal\atio!i Army. The Lieut, 
(iov. iiiur of tile i’iiiij<ib lias permitted the 
-eliuol to Is- call'd ui'tci liis name, and tho, 
I'vijab GOMTiiiitt'iit IS making a grant of Be.' 
2.000 thlb year towards tlie cxpimses. Sir' 
Dorabji Tata lia'- ai.-so made a donation of 
1,000 The iK-ngul Silk Committee under 
t.lie giiidann- of some En'iicli I'xperts have con- 
ducted ero-s-bp-i-'lliig experiments with a view 
to establbli a multivolt.hie hybrid of Eutop<>aii 
ipiality. Thi-re Is a Govenimeut serlcmtural 
farm at Bor'iamfiore, wliere. It is said, a pur*' 
white niulti-voltirie of bilk worm is reared. 
The P'siilth of the B>'iiaal Commltti'e'B laboura 
iiiav b" suiumed up a.s follows : the only really 
I'll'ce.Mvt Ilk tluxl of d'-alii'g with the problem 
iH to wotk up gradually to a point at which 
tlie whole of the st'ed cocoon nco(<SBaTy 
for the province will be niipplled to rearers 
11- der Govi nirnent mp' rvl«ini , ai d to i-sta- 
b|i-h gnuluallv a safllcient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
province. 

Ill 1015 there was Issued by the Agricultunl 
Research Institute, Pusa, a Bulletin (No. 48 Of 
I9]6)eiititled “ First Report on tlie Ei^ritncnts 
carried out at Pusa to Improve the Mulbeny 
Silk Industry.” In a short Prt'fatory note 
Mr. Baiubrigge Iletchcr (Imperial Estomo* 
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loglst) eziMns that the ol^rct at the Bulletin 
la to place Oil'record some 01 ' the more Important 
Cfipi-rlnients which were ronimenoed at Puea 
In Wte year 1910 and have jinre bi-en carried 
<mIn the eiideavoui to Hx a nup -rior multivoltlne 
raoe Of the Mplb- rry silkworm whlcli would not 
degenerate and whleJi would yield slUc bi iter 
both In quality and outturn than that supplied 
by the multlvoltine rants which arc reared at 
present. 

Contral Nurseries-—The report ot the 
Agriruitural Drpartinent, Bengal, Cor the year 
ending June .SO, 1013, given an ueeouiit oC a 
scheme which has been devisiHi wiUi the object 
Of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the Bcbcnie is gradually to establish ttiroiiKlinnt 
the s'lk dlstriets a sullit.ient niiiiibcr of c»-iitrai 
nnrscnits with rearing hoiist-s and thus enable 
the whole of the sol'd cocoons reqiiiriHl in the 
province to be supplied under (Jovornment 
superviaion. it is ooliovod tliat tills is Mn' 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem. A number of the e.Mstiiig siiiullcr 
nurserlea were closi'd during 1013 and others 
BK being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete. 
The ultimate success of tlie scheme depends 
largeJy on the willingness of the ie.ircr8 to faiy 
an adequate price for pure seed. 

A pamphlet was piiblidii din 1010. by Mr. M 
N. De, Sericiiltural A!.si-.i.iuit a1 1 *inu, wliieh 
contains pr.ictteal hints on iiiipiovid methoda 
which are n>pomineiided to be u^ed for reeling 
mulbeiry silk in Bengal and othi r silk prudii- 
oing districtg. It has been found lliat, by tlie 


ptovfslon of two small pulleys to the oidlnas^' , 
Bi'iigai type of reeling machine, snperloe thread 
can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
is men ly nominal (live or six annoF per machine), 
whibt thi' suitability of the machine for cottan' 
workers is maliitaimd. By atbiition to sum 
• Impli points os the stifling and storage Of 
•‘.uROoiis and the ti<rapi'Tature and quality of the 
watiT used In thr- reeling pans, great impioveo 
merits eaii he effer-ti d in most silk centres In, 
Benciil and other districts. 

Exports of Silk.—As a result of the war 
the trade has showed in some degree signs 
of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
regards its volume and value. The value of 
eKixn-ts during 1915*10 Improved by Bs. 12 
lakhs III Jt^. 37i liikiis, of which raw silk aceonn- 
ted lor Rt 34 inkJis. In 1916-17 the total 
exrorts rose to Rs. 64" iakhs. 

1'he export of silk manufactures in 1916-17 
was vahu-d at Rs. .'i,4 3,0<)0. 

Imperial Silk Specialist.—^At iho end ^ 
of lUl j It was decided that the first step to be 
t.-ik< II to leviM the silk industry should be the 
I'mplo. iiient of a qu.tlifled expert who, after 
:i • an-fii] study of the eondltions not only in 
India but in oilier silk-producing countries, 
uii) forniiilatc liH-ominendatioiis for ttie con¬ 
sideration of riuMTiiiiieiit. Witli the approval 
01 tile Keeri'tury of Btiite, Mr. H. Maxwell 
I^eiioy, formerly Imperial Entomologist and 
now rrof.'ssor at the Imperial College of Science 
and I'eclinology, South Eensington, was ap-, 
pointixl to tile ti-nijiorary post of Imperial 
Silk Sja'cialist. 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from tlie Indigofera, 
n genus of Lcgnminoaae wliich rtnnprises some 
goo species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of tlie globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as tlie headquartera of the spceii's, 
BO fhr aftjndia is eoneenicd. iiS iieing peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, zlssain and Burma, 
Qiere Is a marked decrease In the number of 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
«those that are mot with. 

Thwe is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
prOonted from the Western Presidency and 
sblpped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Panngnese to Lisbon and sold by tliem to tlm 
jdyara of Holland, and It was tlie desire to 
obt^ a more amjuc supply of dyu stuff th.at le-d 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
(Xanpany and so to the overthrow of the 
FtHTtuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi¬ 
tion to indigo in 17th century Jiuropc was 
kton owing to Its interference witli the wood 
Industry, but it was competition to obtain 
Indigo from other sources than India that led 
to the first decline of the Indian indigo industry, 
la the middle o( tlie eighteenth century, wbeu 
the onltivatlon of indigo in the West Indies bad 
been given up—^partly on account of the high 
duties Imposed upon It and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable— 
the Industry was revived In India, and, as one 


of the many snrprisea of the indnstiy, Uie 
proviiine of Bengal was selected for this revival, 
it had no sooner lieen organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunilerstiindjngs between the planters, thw 
cuitivaton. and the Oovoruinent, which may 
be Huid io have culminated in Lord Macaulay^s 
famous MenioraNduni at 1837. This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhnt and the United 
Provinces. Jleii> the troubles of the industry 
did not emi, for the rcscarclics of the chemiou 
laboratories ot Germany threatened the very 
existeiiec or any natural vegetable ‘dye. They 
first killed the uiaddar dye of Europe, then tiie 
safflower, the iac and the of dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annmilatlcm 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present virffssitnde; meantime . < 
tlie cx])orts from India have seriously declined, 
and saliation admittedly lies in the path of 
clicapcr production both in cultivatlrm and 
inamifacterc. These issues are being vigor¬ 
ously face! and some progress has beeai,' 
accomplished, but the futdre of the Industry- - 
can scarcely help bMng described as of great 
nnoertamty. The issue ts not the advantage ol > 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exousl- 
vely of natural ventu syntiieMo indlm. (bae, 
Watt’s " Commeroial Products of Didia.r*) la 
February 191 & a conference was held at Delhi 
when the possibility of assisting the naturgl 



ittdUo Indiistry w«6 considered from time 
'^‘JNHmU Of vti w ttgrtoulturoi, n-M arcti and com* 

K 'rriat. TJic agricultural or botaulcal sidi- of 
question is fully discusst d by Mr. ai.d Mn> 
BSnward nf Piihaln intlletins Nn- n* and AS ot 
tlia Agricultural Besearch Institute. Other 
Mpeets of the question were fully examined 
iMt year in the Agricultural Journal ot Inula 
jby . Mr. W. A. OaVis, Imilgo KesearLh Clinmisl 
to tbe OoTcrumenr of India. An inolgo te&s 
IMH was passed in the Imperial Legislative 
Oonocil in 1918. It provides for a icss on 
^ Indigo exported from India for t he sricn; IHi 
Investigation of the methods of eultivatlc'n 
t and manufacture of indigo, the proeecds ot tlie 
^MM^lag received and expended by Uoveru-j 

HpEBClIne of the Industry.—Siuee syutlu-tit i 
Iwl^u was put upon flic uiarket, in 1897, tiie j 
wMWUal indigo industry of India lias declined i 
very rapidly; apart from ellglit recoveries in I 
1900<07 and 1911-12, the decline continued ' 
Witiiout a break uiitil tiie n-vivi.! dm to tii< 

I. Impost-ibility of obtaii ing art,iilcial dyts ii 
‘ sufficient qiiaiititieb during the war. Th< 
figures for tlie last few yi art- may be coiit]a>-t- d 
With those for the five years ending in 1897, ii. j 
which the area under Indigo averagi d 2.-t0<l i 
square miles and the value of the exports ovi i ' 


— 

1 1 

under 
Indigo J 

1 Quantity 

1 Expoiti d 

Value of 
Exports. 

1911-12 

19,2-ia 

Here'. 

271,000 

2L0,0U9 

• Cwto. 
19,166 
11,867 

£ 

260,686 

147,000 

I0’:i-14 

1914-15 

170,000 
148,40(. 

10,989 

17.142 

142,000- 

690,940 

1915- lC 

1916- 17 

31f,30f- 
7511,4IJ0 

41,942 

33,600 

1,885,428 

1.383,000 


— 

Area 

under 

Indigo. 

Qunntity 

Exported. 

Value ot 
Exports. 

- 


Acres. 

Cwts. 

£ 

1901-02 

• • 

791.000 

89,750 

1,231,837 

1002-03 

• • 

646,000 

65,377 

803,V3S 

1008-04 


707,000 

60,410 

717,468 

1904-05 

• •• 

- 477,000 

49,252 

556,405 

1906-06 

• • 

384,000 

31,186 

390,918 

1906-07 

• • 

421,000 

35,102 

466.985 

1007-08 


894,000 

32,400 

424,849 

1908-00 

• • 

284,000 

24,946 

326,986 

1900-10 


289,000 

18,061 

2Ht.544 

1910-11 

* ■ 

276,000 

16.939 

223,529 


t'resent Position-—The crop is most im 
(Hirtant in llihar and Madras r in the Punjab 
and United ^'rovinccs it now occupies little over 
lUO sqniiro miles altogetlier. In Bengal the 
crop is largely raised by Uritisii planters. In the 
other provinces eliicUy by native cuitivaton. 
Seientitlc researcli work on questions connected 
with cultivation and uianutai'ture has been 
earned out by the Bihar Planter's Association, 
with the aid of a grant from Government since 
1897. 

Ill lOIC-17 tlie production of indigo was 
estimated at 95,000 ewts. as against 66,000 In 
the preceding year, but tlie exports decreased 
owing to a larger local demand consequent on 
the sonieit.y ot syntlictir dyes. Tlie exports 
were :t:{..'iO(l cwts, compared with 41,900 ewts. 
in the preceding year and 16,400 ewts. the 
pre-war quinqiienniul average. The average 
declarxd value increased from lis. 496 per cwt. 
in to Its. 018 per cwi. in 1016-17. In 

Deccrilior 1018 tlie price at the Calcutta sales 
was Its. 602 per cwt. of good to fine Ben^ 
and Tirlioot indigo. 

Crop Forecast.—The Director of Statistics 
in his Qnal memorandum on the crop of 1018-19 
states that the total area is estimated at 800,700 
acics, which is us mncli us 5H per. cent, below 
tJic Anally revised acreage (710,600 acres) 
ol 1917-18. The total yield of dye is estimated 
at 44,100 ewts. as against 88^400 ewts., the 
Anally revised ostimato of the previous 
year, or a dceivaso of 50 per cent. The pro- 
il(m:iun of tlie artiAcial dye In the Unit^ 
Kiugiloin lias not lieeii without its effect on 
t he Iniliari iiidust ry. The season, on the whole, 
has not be<m tavourablo for the Indigo crop, 
owing mainly to dolicicnt ralnfaU. 


Details for the provinces are given below: 


Provinces. 


Estimated 
total yield._^ 


-Vcrcage. 


Average yield 
per acre. 


11918-lt). 1917-18.; 1918-19. 1917-18. 1918-19. 1917-18. 


Waki-aa .. 

BUutr and Orissa . 

iDnithd Provinces . 

' JPmiteD «• •• 

' Bombay and Sind (Including Indian 
States). 

>' a, •• •• .. .. 



Total .. 
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Tea. 


Tea cultlruMort Hi India in cbieily iij 
Assam, Beugui aud Soutliisru India, the cuitiva- 
tlou ebewbere beiui; comparatively unimpor¬ 
tant. l'h(* latest available oiticial geacral statib- 
tics ore those for the year 1916 (i he statistics 

of prodnetiou deal, lor seasonal reasons, with 
the calendar year 1010 and those of trade with 
the oliicial fiscal year 1916-17.) They sliow a 
total area of 650,SUU acres under tea, :2'& more 
tiion in 1916. U1 this area, 691,409 acres acre 
plucked in 1916, The total number of planta¬ 
tions was 4,486 against 4,437 in 1915. The area 
under ciillivatiun iuis increased in tlu- last 19 
years bydlper cent, and the production by 51 per 
cent. 'The average production per acre lor the 
whole of India, excluding Burma (wlu-re the 
produce of the tc-a giurdcjia is aluiusf nliolly 
converted Into wet pickled tva, which is uitun 
as a rtondiinciit) was 614 lbs. in 1916.'is com- 
jiared with 637 lbs. in 1915. 


Area and Production. 

The total area under tea was divided bt tween 
the different Pnv luces as tolluws:— 


Assam— 


Acres. 

Brahmaputra Valley. 

Burma Valley (Cacliar and Sylhet), 

242,470 

146,702 

Total, Assam 


389.172 

Bengal. 


165,709 

Bihar and Orissa (Chota Nagpur) 


2,109 

United Provinces 


7.978 

Punjab . 


9,879 

Madras . 


30,919 

Travancoro and Cochin 


42,105 

Burma . 


2,841 

Grand Total 

• . 

659,82.1 


The total production in 1916 was 308,582,688 
lbs., divided between tbe different parts ol 
India as follows:-— 


Lbs. 


Assam . 

.. 242,184,571 

Bengal 

02,644,990 

Bihar A Orissa 

399,971 

United Provinces 

2,352,732 

Pnnjab . 

Madras . .. 

1,580,101 

11,364,441. 

Travancore A Cochin 

.. 17,959,801 

Burma . 

146,976 


.. 368,582,688 


rcatttres of the Trade. 

The quantity exported in 1917-18 was the 
higiii-i,‘„ on record.—8.59 million Iba., an Increase 
01 28 perc. ni. over the previous year, and of as 
much . 1 -, 35 p r ci ut. above the pre-war average. 
Th \aliii' ol rile exporti- amounted to As. 17,67 1 
l.ikhs iiiid had the revel of the previous years*] 
nrie. s pr, valli d the value would have been 1 
JI-. 20.69 l.iKh's, i.e., there was a dicreofe of' 
il . 3,02 lakh dih- to lowi r prices. 'I’he average^ 
pi ice II ali eil in Calculin at the auction saldH 
during 1917-18 war. 7 annn> 3 pies pit Ib. as" 
.I'ain-l s aiiiiii- 8 pies in 1916-17 and wat tbe 
!li>v-.e!-t .iiu-e 1912-13. The cstimatid outturn 
ill India in 1917 bu ed on r< turns reciivid in 
Mu'- I VpartiiK lit i.-. 870 million lbs. as against 
niilliuu Hi,-, in tin- previous season. The 
■liiiieiilti ill obtuiiiini' loiiiinge w’ere the eon* 
'I'lilliiii' laeiur in llie trade ol the year. 

Th■■ l-'ooil {.'oatroller ol Hi-- .Majesty’s Govern* 
■neiit (orinul.'iti d a ^eln-uie lor porclta.ing and 
•iiii))>iii.' Indian tut bettveeu Novimber Ist, 
L917, and tley :jlHt,19l8, and this n llc\cd ^e 
iiiilian in.irki i diiiiii!; the lattr r half Ol the 
I asoii, 'I'he I'ood (.'ontroller originally con- 
• vaeti d lor 40 )>< r ci iit. oi the Indian crop, but 
•diimatcly eoiilracted lor 25 million lbs. In 
-.VC.-s Ol tiib amount and diiaily took all the 
' • tliat oiiei'i d in ordi i to All the- available 
loiinage. Ol ilir lota] .shipiiii-nts from India, 
90 pi r c. lit. was Ironi Ik-ngal, 7 per cent, 
iroiii .Madras, and almo.-t the whplc Of the 
ri;ii.iltidi 1 iron Bombay. 

Till main .eatuns ol the export trade wore' 

(1) ihe targe inercare in the shlpuicutf to the 

I idled Kingdom. Can.idiiaud the L'HitedStates,, 

(2) the Inei a e In Ihe exports M An tralia,'! 
pi. Cain- Ooloiiy, Tersia and Asiatic Turkey 

(mainly ifesojiotamin). and (8) the greatde- 
er< .*) e in Hie exports to Bu sla and to Chinn. 
III. I xports to I lie I'niti d Kingdom were 
l>y 12 'iilllloii Ills, or 19 per ctnt. than tho o in 
J91*'.-ir. and Were 37 per c. nt. above the pte- 
; w.ir average. It. ha.- to be borne in mind that 
1 " largi- pan ci thi‘. made np for the smaller ex- 
I port ill (i„ jq-i vioiis .years. The direct ship- 
! HI III-, to (he UniU'd Stateb were nearly seven 
jtiiU'i, (,ho e of 1916-17 and more than . 

;<i-a s th" pre-war average, while tho c to Ctuxada , * 
itioi'e than doubled. This was due to 'the 
-lupixigt Oi < xports irom tlic United Kingdom 
n>id the r. (|niri mi iits of Ihi sc conutrhs as also 
Oi Souiii .\lriea and South America were met by 
.iii’ict .hlpiiiviits irom India. The inorea e In 
thi d, mauds.rom North Atmrlca by 30 mlffion 
1 1 ( 1 .. as eomparid with the previous year is a. 
fnetoiy .Luture ol th< trade inspitt of JaVa* 
po S( SI iiig a short! r. ea rout4 to Aiui rlca than 
liidia. At tile same time the re-exports of n -. 
InJiim tea irom the Cnited Kingdom' to r 
III -e markets increa cd In the cal.ndu year 
1917 to I 410,000lbs.irom8.0l4,000Jbg.in 1916. 
•lava has bicn a keen rival oi India la the"- 
Aiiu rican marki t, and the prohibition oi ImportB.',' 
01 tea from -'ava into the i.'nlted i^AdtHn And < 
Austi-oliais said to have eonsideraray ineteaaed 
the impiHts from that souroe lata I n d ia, x. .• ' 
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QUANTITY OF EXPORTS. 

!nie f<dlowlng table shows the quantity of Tea exported by sea and b> land to Foreign 
CoiUitrlee from India; Ceylon, and China, in the years 1896-(i7 to 1917>18, with variations 
Id Index nnmberr., taking the llgiire of 1800-07 as 100:— 


China t 


India. 


1897- 08 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 
1001-02 
1902-08 
1003-04 
1904-05 
1006-06 
1006-07 
J007-QS 

.]908'-09 
’*1908-10 
' 191941 
1811-12 
1912-13 
191S-14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 


Ibh. 

152,314,005 

168,539,188 

177,163,990 

192,;{00,658 

182,594.350 

183,710,9;!1 

209,552,150 

214,:k)0,:’.2.5 

210,770,3(10 

230,000,328 

328,187,820 

235,089,120 

250,521,004 

250,438,01-1 

203,615.774 

281.815,329 

2')1,715.041 

302,550,097 

340,4:13.103 

282,593,014 

300,021,811 


1101 ] 
U05J 
UlSJ 
1128J 
[12IJ 
i:22J 
11391 
11-121 
114-11 
11571 
II5M 
I150J 
U«7J 
1170J 
[1751 
!1-''71 
llotj 
1201 1 
[2201 
[194] 
12101 


Ci-ylon 

n*-,. 

114,100,318 

122,:’.95.5i8 

12'.l.«(;i,>j0a 
149,201.003 
141,27;>,008 
150,8.19.707 
149,-227,230 
15V,029, 
171,250,70:5 
I7I.5-')H.110 
101,120.298 
l.-iM.Iii.TlB 
I .0-24 

180,925.15 7 
184,720,5:>4 
IM'i.O •.2.:5'<0 
197.410. t 10 
191.'%.!.S,!>-10 
211,900, 
208.090,279 
! 95,1.31.,>92 


11041 
[1111 
UlM 
U36J 
U3l| 
1137] 
[13.-.J 
114.51 
[I.OiJ 
11501 
| 101 | 
iio.'ii 
11721 
1170] 
I lOhj 
[1091 
II79J 
117-11 
I 195] 
[189] 
[177] 


ilisick and green. 

1 Brick, tablet <2 du^t. 

1 

ibh. 


lbs. 



137,097,690 

1861 

75,781,807 

t98J 

147,967,200 

[92] 

68,017,007 

[87 


■ •5.669,067 

[95 j 

71,205,067 

[91 


1-14,270,933 

190] 

52,190,667 

[66 


119.:590,000 

[74] 

42,740,533 



128.220,933 

[79] 

78,512,400 

[100 


140,607,807 

[88] 

83,813,000 

[107 


132,366.93:5 

1831 

01,493,733 

[78 


112,162,5:5:1 

|0t>| 

70,784,267 

[91 


108,8()4,.5:54 

1671 

79,500,133 

[101. 


i:>0,022,2«J6 

isoi 

84,i»40,000 

[108 


129,265,73:5 

ISO] 

H0| 88«i« 7« Sat 

[ioaj 

1-20,171,800 

1741 

7<.5,017,COO 

[loij 

123,947,734 

[771 

84,158,94.3 

[107J 

137,788,9‘13 

[851 

57,-2r. 1,407 

[73J 

127,826,800 

1791 

69,733,200 

[89J 

103,0:58.000 

1041 

70,061,600 

[89J 

114,689,200 

1711 

8-1.307,733 

[1071 

143,662,000 

[831 

93,776,067 

tit 9] 

120.260.800 

[781 

79,259,723 

[101] 

Xot yet. 

available 



It cal Ildar year os 

it hOb been 

fuuiid 


t For'oalendar year. 


The following statciiient illu-ilrales ttic vnri.itions In prices of Tiutiaii lea •<ol<] at the auction 
Bales in Calcutta and cleclareO values oj exiiort''by Sen in 1888-89 and the six years ending 
1016-17, the avcRvae price oi ]9oi-o2 to 1910-11 being taken ns 100 in each case. The figures 
represent the average of the jnieci periioundof tea from ail disiiict<« at each sale:— 


^'ear. 


1888-80 
^ lfill-12 
‘ 1612-13 
1616-14 
1014-15 
1815-16 
1616-17 


.Vvernge ji (-i.oi 
liulia’i te:i. 


A \ el age dt'elured 
\»liie Of tlxpoits 
by 8oa. 


rrice. 

Vaiiutiun. 1 

1 

rrii’c. 

Variation. 

-V.'. It. 


AS, 1)1 

1 


136 

8 8 

124 

.. ^ 

1 t 

120 

7 11 

118 

7 1 

118 

7 8 

1 110 

7 9 

129 

8 3 

118 

7 V 

126 ' 

8 «S 

118 

8 11 

149 

U 5 

135 

8 8 

114 : 

9 2 

ISl 


r. 


The average pric: of Indian tea sold at anction in Calcutta In 1917-18 was 7 as. 3 pies 
lb. against 8 as. 8 p. in 1916-17; and the average declared value of exports by sea was 
I. 10 pies per lb. against 0 as. 2 p. in 1016-17. 


The following (able sliows tbc quantity of tea, 
.Jn India during the years 1909-10 to 1916-17 


, ■■ Year. 

' ■ 1606-10 
1010-11 




Lbs. 

., 13,477,207 
.. 14,224,808 
.. 15,294,472 
.. 21,730,066 

.* 




- ftV 


grctu and black, available for consumption 


Year. 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 


. li!. 


Lts. 

.. 19.290,816 
.. 41,311,788 
.. 86,286.846 


Sot ye t ava llaMe. 










Tea. 

Exports of Indian Tea. 


(In ihonHands of £ slieiUng). 


COPNTElirS. 


Cpltcd Kinedom 
Bossia ..' 

Gtiina (esclaslvc of Hongkong) 

Canada . 

Australia and Ni:w Zealand . 

Crylon. 

United States. 

Chile. 


jcaooft) cci.ono) 


Turkey, A«iatir 
Straits ^littlcnicnte 
Persia .. 

Egyi't .. 
Germany 
Aral ia .. 

Other countries 


Total Britl«h Empire ■. 

„ Foreign countrh b 

Grasp Total 


1915-10 

• 

1916-17 

W 1,000) 

I’d.OOO) 

0,801 

8,071 

1.411 

1,028 

341 

304 

333 

317 


183 

ICO 

148 

128 

100 

37 

79 

1 114 

77 




10,200 

1,582 


13/121 j 11,181 I 11,782 


Exports of Indian Tea (Quantity in Lbs.) 



BiOTi'^n Emtire. 


^Canada . 

Australia. 

Ceylon . 

»?ypt , . 

Cane Cdony. 

Otiier British PosseBsiona . 


Total British Empire 
Aixtr?. 


Boseia 

Vnttf d StatS^ 
China 

Other AOlea.. 


Total AUiCb 


Turkey Aaiatio 
jn-rsia 
Ciiilc .. 

Other oountrioB 


Total Iba. .. 
Total vala» in Bs. .. 


Av<ragc 
of live 
y> ars 
1900-10 to 
1013-14. • 

1016-17 

11)«. 

194,481,000 

10,l0"),0no 

8,978,000 

4,162,000 

1,200.000 

110,000 

2,028,000 

lbs. 

224,028 000 
8,443,000 
4,618,000 
8,45.17,000 
1,081,000 
606,000 
2,200,000 

221,160,000 

243,613,000 1 

20,014,000 

2,439.000 

7,809,000 

78,000 

37,604,000 

3,032,000 

0,229,000 

86,000 

40,0-10.000 

30.951,000 j 

■ 3,324,000 
3-47,000 
44,000 
1,583,000 

1,483,000 

1.263.000 

1,736,000 

li357,000 

260,407,000 

201,403.000 1 


16,77,10,000 


lbs. 

266,064,000 

21,153,000 

0 ,020.000 

4,481,000 

6,226,000 

3,220,000 

4,218,000 


316,104,000 


8,122,000 

20,065,000 

3,245,000 

737.000 

82,709,006 


1,077,000 

3,480,000 

1,507,000 

8,151,000 
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Coffee. 


93i« history at the Introdnetion of coffee 
Into India is very obsonre. Most writers agree 
that It was bron^t to Mysore some two cen- 
tnileB ago by a Mahommedan pilgrim named 
Baba Budan, who, on his return from Mecca, 
btoQght seven seeds with him. This tradition 
is so aidveraally believed In by the inhabitants 
oC the greater part ot South In^a, that there 
seems every chance of Its being founded on 
ftot. About the beginning of the lOtb century 
there Is no doubt coffee had found its way to 
India, and in 1828 a charter was granted to 
Fort Gioster, near Calcutta authoitefng It to 
become a cotton mill, a ooffee plantation and 
a nun dlatlllery. Some of the ooffee trees 
plaated in fulfilment of that <duui<er are supposed 
to be still alive, and about the same time coffee 
was succesafully grown in the Botanic Gardens 
Oalcutta; but the industry of coffee planting 
nowhere found an abiding place on the plains 
of India but migrated to the hills of South 
India, In Mysore more especially, and thus 
into the very region where tradition affirms 
it hod been introduced two centuries previously. 

The first syatematlo plantation was appar* 
ently Mr. Giwnon's near Chlkmuglur. This was 
estabiished in 1880. It is BuppoBed,liowev6r, that 
Maiw Bevan may have actually grown coffee on 
tiiewynad at a slightly earlier date and that Mr. 
Oockbnm‘8 Shovaioy plantation bears the same 
date oa Mr.Xfannon'a. In 1840 Mr. Giasson form, 
ed a phmtation at Manantoddy, and in 1846 
plantationa were organised on the Nllglri hills. 

fhe Position of the Industry'—^e report* 
ed area under ooffee has shown a continuous 
dlminntioa^nce 1896. 

It is reported that io some of the coffee* 
growing districts coffee is giving way to tea, 
or where the altitode is not prohibitive, to 
rubber. The advent of large supplies of cheap 


Brazilian coffees in'tiie markets of Europe has: 
by bringing down prices, no doubt mjured 
the coffee industry of limla very seriously; 
but the following figures of export trade show 
no marktd change in tiie poation sinoelOOk, 
except in the last two years;— 


1902*08 

V • • 4 


Cwts. 

209,165 

1903<r.t 

• • • 

« • 

291,254 

1804-05 

■ • * 

• ■ 

329,647 

1905*06 


a • 

860,182 

1006-07 

• • • 

• • 

228,094 

1907*08 

• « • 

• • 

244,284 

1908*09 

• • • 

• m 

802,022 

1909-10 

• • « 

m • 

282.645 

1910*11 

• • • 

• • 

272,249 

1911*12 

• • • 

« « 

241,085 

1012-13 

• • • 

• « 

267,000 

1013-14 


» • 

260,000 

1914-15 

• • • 

• • 

200,000 

1915-16 

• • • 

* • 

177,000 

1916-17 

« • « 

• a 

198.000 

1917-18 

• • 

• • 

196,000 


The exports to the United Kingdom have 
in the last few years fallen off considerabiy, 
there has been a great dlniinntion in the trade 
with France, but expmte to other Continmitai 
countries have shown some increase. Bo esti* 
mate of the quantity of coffee consumed fa 
India car. be given. 


( 







The Forests. 
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The neeestitv of protecUns the vast fotest 
tms In India end Burma was first recognised 
tn the Madras Presidency nearly a century ai^, 
when steps were taken to protect on a limited 
Msale the more valuable areas in the Anamalis, 
while in December 1886 Doctor Clegbam was 
appointed tlte first Conservator of Vorcste in 
that Presidency. It was not, however, until 
1856 that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
policy with the object of affording more wide¬ 
spread protection to the vast areas of valuable 
fbr^ in British India. The action taken by 
the Supreme Government came none loo soon, 
for already in many localities the wanton hack¬ 
ing by the local population and even more so 
by timber contractors, bad reduced the forests 
to a state from which they could not be ex¬ 
pected to recover for many years, even under 
the strictest protection. 

Becraitment of the Staff. 

In order to introduce s syslcm of consei^*ative 
management on scientific lines it was of first 
Importance to collect, a staff of trained foresters, 
and as no forest training college existed at tliat 
period in England, the Government of India, 
M a commencement, enlisted the serviers of 
throe German Forest Officers. The first of 
these to come to India w.as the late Sir Dririch 
Brandis, E.C.I.E., v.r.s. and It was io his extra¬ 
ordinary energy and abilities tlwt a sound 
foundation was originaliy laid to the scientific 
management of the State forests. Soon after 
his arrival in India, the staff was mati<riaily 
strengthened by the recn]ii>mcnt of officers 
from the Indian Army. In 1869 the first batch 
of technically-trained English forest officers 
joined the service, having received thdr train- 
ttig either in Germany or France, and thl« 
s yst e m of continental trainmg remained in 
force until 1876, after which the training was 
curled on entirely at the National Forest 
school of Nancy. The first batch of Coopers 
SOU trained foresters arrived in India in 1887 
snd the last In 1907, aft er which elate the train- 
took place at Oxford University, and later 
■also St the Universities of Cambridge, Edin- 
' hnigb and Dublin. In this way the Govem- 
of India have been able to collect by 
wgtM a highly Aralned staff of men to carry 
OD the administration of their State forests. 

strength of the Imperial Establish- 
bl at the present time is 2H7, of whom 20 
. admintetrative officers and 210 Executive 

_Seers, among the latter are Included In- 

gtmetors and BLescarch Officers who are employ¬ 
ed at the Forest Research Institute, Dehn Dun. 

In order to keep pace with the recruitment 
of the superior staff, a Forest School was opened 
tal 1878 at Dehra Dun for the training of Forest 
Bapgers. Recently this School has been con- 
vetted into a College and the Instruction ez- 
tebded to include a course tor training men tor 
the Ptovlncial Bervleca Besides the Forest 
OoUege at Dehra two new Bangas' SehooJs 
have been estahltsbed, one at Fyinmana In 
Bntma and the other at Ooimbatoro In Madias. 
Bmldm tUi BMily vraf Trovlnce hu eetab- 

• V 


lisbed a local Forest Schoo .for the tralnlilS 
of the lower subordinate establiabment. 

Area of State Foreats. 

The toresta belonging to the State covered 
in 19tC-17, 246,579 square miles, or roughly 
one-fifth of the whole of India and 

Burma. Of this 100,308 square mUee - 

are Reserved Forests, 0,140 square inQes Pro¬ 
tected Fon-sts and 137,1.31 square miles Un¬ 
classed foresta, by far the greater portion of 
the latter class ocenrring in Burma. The dis¬ 
tribution of these areas is by no means unlfomu . 
the majority being found in Burma, AaaaTaj 
Northern Bengal and along the toot ofi^ 
extending into the Himalayas from the Nepal 
frontier westward through the United Pro¬ 
vinces and the Punjab. In the Gangctic valley, 
in the plains of the Punjab, in Sind and Raj- 
putana few forests occur except along'ttae rlveiq; 
nor docs one come across large wt^ed tracts 
until one enters the Cciitml Provinces and the 
Godavari catchmmit area. From there sonte- 
ward in the Satpuras and throughout the North 
and South Deccan there exist well distributed 
areas of forests, though generally not in huge 
blocks, wliile. on the Wcst.cm Ghats, In the 
Nilgins .and Anamalis, are found some of'the 
finest teak forests of India proper. The Tt ag* 
Coast of India is fairly well stocked with tonat 
groM'th, especially in the Godavari basin, to 
the west of Cuttack and Puri and again in the 
Sundnrbans, while the Aadaman faiiwi are 
densely wooded. 

Revenue. Expenditure and Orttum. 

The gross Revenue from State forests in 
1916-J7 amounted to Rs. 3,70,61,930, while the 
expenditure stood at Ks 1,87,4:1,883, {dving a 
net revenue of Rs 1,83.18,047. The total out¬ 
turn of timber and fnel in that year amounted 
Ui 306 million cubic feet. The bamboos removed ’ 
were valued atl4’5 lakhs of rupees, wbUe tlw 
total revenue derived frpm Minor Ptodnota 
was 124 lakhs of rupees. 

From the above figures it will be readily' 
understood that uot only Is the revdnne leallsw 
, by the State considerable but tiiat the hand- 
, ling of such Lirge amounts of Forest Prodoce 
requires a competent staff of officers. 

Managenent. 

The system under which the State farests 
are managed varies in different Provlnoea. 
In all cases, however, the aim of the Forest 
Department has been to Introdnce Woridng 
Plans for their forests, based on Sorqpeaa 
■. systems of management. The system meet 
: usually adopted tn India, espeeialfy tor woik*: 
ing Uie valuable teak and a&l forests. 4s tbb 
Selection System, in other words maintalnlllff' 
an equal distribatlon of all age olassas timmitli- 
out the forest. In a few cases such as In deo^'. 
and other coniferous forests and also In a ftny 
Instances tn sftl forests, the Unlfcgm HtSmA 
or a systegi by which treee of more or Wi 
nnltorm age are gronped together bos biaa 
applied, and this netbed of ‘ ' 


i * 
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umaeinoiit nsy come Into more general nee in 
tteft itnre, as a greater number of trained 
oflioeta become available. In many 
iMring to tbe destnictlon of tbe toresta In tee 
naet, it has only been possible to presenbe 
‘Improvement Fwing, though In time a more 
tteular system of working will be Introduced. 
^ fore^ which are destined to supply snmU 
building timber and fuel to the local popula- 
Idon ate generally worked by either tee Cop- 
^oe with Standard or Pme Coppice methods, 
^fiiriT Hin g to tee state and composition of the 
fit« T«<iiih, certain areas have bi*pn put aside 
tor tbe formation of fuel and Vodder llcscrves 
^ as gtadng areas. 

Forest Surveys. 

-The preparations of maps for the Stale 
Foreste is undertaken by tec Groat Tngoiio- 
metrical Survey Department. The area for 
wUeb detailed surveys have been prcjiare-d 
Waa roughly 84,537 square mileis In 1D1G*]7, 
to wliiob figure yearly additions arc being made. 
As soon as possible after tee coinpilatioii of 
detailed maps, "Working Plans arc prejiarwl 
for tee forest, and up to 1916-17 almut .58,588 
square miles of Forests have been dealt with. 

Method of Extraction. 

Once tee forests have been organized and 
jmlans of working prepared by an oiheer put 
special duty tor tee purpose, it remains for 
"the executive oIBcers to arrange for the ex¬ 
ploitation of the trees, according to tlic pro- 
vlsianB of tbe sanctioned plans. This work 
te carried out in various ways in diflereut loea- 
Sometimes It is done dcpartmcntally, 
aa for Instance in certain divisions on the West 
and also in three or four of the western 
Paso ¥oma divisions, in Burma. Tills system 
wmte had to be adopted by the Department 
when work was first commenced and eon- 
tractors dbuld not bo obtained, has now gene -1 
rally been replaced by a system of giving IcAsea 
to work tee forests or by selling the annual 
conpea standing to contractors. In tee case 
of toe valuable teak forests of Burma the 
system of grouting leases fur a period of from 
10 to 20 years has generally been adopted and 
"has been found to work satisfoctorily, the 
for ftolng being marked by tlie Forest 
-tment. In other provinces this system 
been adopted on a more restricted scuie, 
and in India proper the custom of holding 
smnaal sales and swing the trees standing has 
been found more convenient and profitable. 
Tbe rlidit to collect Minor Produce is generally 
pot up for auction, which gives the highest 
^iiar toe right to collect tee produce from 
'the forest for a given period, generally one 
year. In order to meet the rcqulreroeuis of 
the lock! population a system of issuing per- 
nrif is in foroe. -the permit being issued (roe 
to rf gbt or privilege holders and on payment 
of « low fee to other persons. This enables 
afljontturlstB to obtain thdr requirements 
"ta to fuel, building timber and grass, etc., wite- 
'■itiat delay and witoont having to pay enhanced 
'tfitm to a iriddiawiaw - The rigbt to grazing 
to dealt with in the same way. 

Imiwrtaitt Timbers. 

' 13m fiw—te of Brltisb India oontam a vast 
SNStber of tiHB aod woody plantB, in fuA a 
tout gNiita sunhw tbiim is gwwdly nalised 


by tbe pabllc. For instance toe nombor of 
tree species is about 2,600, wbile the number 
of woody shrubs and cUmbers is not hr ^rt 
of that total. - Of all Indian species of timber 
teak stands first, both In quality and as to the 
amount annually exported uom tee State 
forests. Sill comes next in importance and is 
obtained in the greatest qnautiiics from the 
United Provinces and Hcpal, while a very 
considerable amount is also available ftom 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, Assam and 
the Feudal ory States of Orissa. Of other 
sp'icics if nearly c(]ua] importance Is deodar, 
tee timber of which is extensively nsed in 
construction and as railway sleepers; sandal¬ 
wood, Li 300 and blackwood, the last two 
timbers being highly prized for hnllding pur¬ 
poses and furniture making; the sundri-wood 
of the Sunclarbans and Basscln, nsed In boat 
and carriage building; Andaman and Bonnan 
Padauk, used for tee construction of gun oat- 
riages, furniture and railway carriages; toe 
Pyinkado of Burma, used In building and 
one of tbe first sleeper woods in too world; 
the Bed Saiidars of Madras, babul, the hi or 
eng wood of Burma, all used for building and 
for a variety of other pu^ises and Khair from 
wliieh “ Cutcli ” is obtained. A great variety 
of otiier useful timbers e<»uld be mentioned of 
nearly equal importance to tee above, which 
go to supply the itKiuircmente of the enormous 
population of the iudian Empire. 



Minor Forest Products. 

Turning now to kiiiior Forest Products; the 
most important come under the main heads,' 
fibres, and flosses, grasses, distillation products, 
oil seeds, tan and dyes, gums and reabis. 
rubber, drugs and spices, edible prodnota; 
bamboos, canes, and animal and misceliaDeoiu 
products. The number is very large, wblUi 
some of tlicm arc of conaidorable economlu 
iin{K)rtattcc, to much so that they realized over 
117 lakhs of rupees in 1915-10. It is not pos¬ 
sible to do more than to mention one or two 
of the most important of those commodltiee; 
as for Listance iiiyrubolains for tanning. Cnteb 
IS of even greater importance, being pyo- 
duced chiefly in Buiina and the United . 

Vinces though also prepared on a mere limited 
scale elsewhere. Another equally well known 
product is lac, produced chiefly in Sind and the 
Central Proviuces which besides being used lo- 
caUy, is anniiull}’ exported in tee form of shellac. 

Of otiier Sliuor Forest Products whicb deserve 
mention are rosha and lemon oils; ganot Jdno, 
babul gum, gurjuti oil, ttiitsi damar and rabbw, 
wliieh arc classed as exuded produete; eaiiai 
glass for fiaperinaking and muiil gam foe 
fibre and thatching; mohwa seed yielding a 
valuable oil. sandal and agar wood oil andthe 
essential oils obtained from them; simul floss 
used Cor stuffing pillows; kamella powdsc 
and lac dye used for dydng; podophyllum >u: 
resin, cassia bark, cardamoms, pepper ahd'<»w 
strychnine, come under tbe head of drugs and ' 
spices; and a variety of other produots often 
of oonsideiable local volnes. 

From what has been said above it will .ba 
seen that the Minor Products obtafeed fMim 
toe Indian forests play by no means a ■maif 
part in toe econonqr and conunexce od tbi 
:^antiy. 


M4 


Porosis. 


The statement below relating to Exports of Forest Products is taken from the “Annual 
IMtarn of Statistics relating to PoroBt Administiation In British India** for 101017, recently 
isBUed:— 

-a.^____ 


Articles of Forest Produce. 


Quantity in Tons of 
20 cwt.in tile case 
of teak and otlier 
timbers, cubic 
tons. 


Average of ; 

6 ye.-iTS 
lini-J2 to 
1015-10. 


In 1016-17. 


Valuation at Port 
of shimnent in 
1016-17. 


Tol^U. 


Per Ton. 


Cuoiitehoue raw .. 

^ Button *. .. 

J.ac Shell 

(. Stick,seed and otlvr kind 
Culch and Oainbier .. 


1.2(iJb 


' n-. 


(>') 


('0 


4.1 02 


I 




(tf) 




;&lyrabolam<« .. . 

1 • * 

.. ..1 

(U.’jr 


' 1 

1 

<il ,‘H’...'>::9 

C'atdamums .. . 

k • • 

1 

• • » ‘ 

<•0 


(«) 

("> 

Sandal, Ebony uud 
w'oods 

otlwr 

oMiani' utul| 

• • • « 1 

1 



('■) ! 

1'•’.04.784 

'JVak .. . 

• • • 

.. ..j 

t: .M l' 


2.-.,4.}7 j 

48,00,087 

Other tiinbris 

• • ■ 

1 

1 

a • • « 1 

5,99‘; 


2.787 

2,1.1.903 

Total in 


a • • • 

• • • a 

a a 

2,'.»y,»4,:.’.7 

99 

1915-16 

• • • • 

• • • • 


4,79,30,443 

99 

1914-15 

•m • • 

a • » • 


4,17,19,407 

«» 

1913-11 

• • •• 

aa wa 

* • 

l,51,2.'»,n8 

. »• 

liU2-13 

• • •• 

a • mm 

• • 

4,or,SO,013 


1 ^. 


4.008 


(«) 


S.).3 

115 


(«0 


1 


ISO 


(a) The d^.tulcd Itspires of lae and e.ard‘iiiiiiiu>- an; mit iiablNlied in the Seaborne trade 
accoouts of British India, ha\ing been temporarily diuroiitiiined under orders of Comiuctce’and 
Industry J>ei>artincnt. 

(fc) Quantity (whetlier by weiglit or lueahUicmciit) in not rceuided. 


FOREST INDUSTRIES. 


In a brochure published in 1017 the Qovern- 
ment officially reviewed their work and indicated 
the Boope of its development and its potenti¬ 
alities. The most interesting port of this memo- 
random was that wblidi summarised the develop¬ 
ment of Indian forest industries. First amongst 
these was placed the Indian pine resin Industry. 
In this it was stated that from very small begin- 
nincp in the United Provinces and later in the 
Punjab the industry has grown until for the year 
endmg SOtb June 1016, the annual xedn coUec- 
tioitef^the United Provinces and the Punjab 
to 69^080 maunds net (2,502 tons), 
the openUons covering 62,000 acres of forest 
with 2,141,000 biases or channels in work giving 
emplo^ent to at least 2,400 operatives. The 
gross revenue was Bs. 6,04,240, the gross trad¬ 
ing account profit Be. 1,73,802 and the net trad¬ 


ing account profit Bs. 1,46,704, while the invest¬ 
ed capital stood at Bs. 1,61,^6. The poedbi- 
lltlcs of development of tlie {doe Industry axe 
wnsiderablc. 

.Next in regard to paper It was pointed out 
that the present demand is supplied by the mills 
in India to a smaU extent. Uf the total dwmand 
the Indian impor mills utodoced in naenud 
times about 25,000 tons tmeh during the wax: 
has risen nearly to 30,000 tons. The impatg'' 
of paper and paste board in India in 1014-lft' 
amounted to 61,890 tons valued at £ 709,872 
including note paper at a total of £ 879,208. T*** 
demand tor paper in India may thereforo be put 
at about 75,000 tons per annum of wfaioh India 

a les oae-third. Zu the matter of paper pulp' 
Imports 13,250 tons. The most Imponoin 
raw material used in India is Sabaibbabw 





















Porests 




which Ib obtidiied from the forosts of 
, Chhota Naffppre, OtlsBa, Nepal aad the 

_Provinces, iho enormoiu supplies of 

bamboos and elephant grass available cotdd be 
htUlsed for tiie mannfacture of the 60,000 tons 
of paper and pasteboard which India now tan* 
pons annually. 

Another promising forest Industry is matches. 

E he difficulties under which the industry 
boars is that Imported matches are very 
efacap. Great difficulties had been ex¬ 
perienced In obtaining first class indigenous 
Umber within the working figure of cost, railway 
freight has hit the local trade and the cost of 
landing the timber at the factory site has in many 


cases turned olit to bo exccsuTC. In spite el 
these difficulties the industry stlU petsras and 
the adution of the problem m Northecn 
India is found to lie In the erectirm of partaUe 
or semi-portable splint machines m the 
vitinity of the spruce and silver fir forests and 
by exporting the prepared splints to central 
match factories in the plains. 

Another promising Industry is the antiseptic 
treatment of timber which has given gbod resnltB 
but for Its fnil development requires the establish¬ 
ment of the manufacture of coal tar creosote 
locahy. The following figures show tire steady 
growth of the forrat revenue In recent yean. 


Financial results of Forest Administration in British India from 1&64-05 to 1913-14 (in 
lakhs of rupees). 

Quiuquenuial ]>criud. 

Gross revenue 
(average iier 
annum). 

'Expenditure 
(average iwr 
annum^ 

Surplds 
(average iier 
annum). 

I^crcentiSige dt 
surplus to 
gross revenue. 



l.'.iUin 

l.uUm 

i.itkils. 

1864-63 to i86£>-Gi) 

;J7.4 

2:{.8 

13.6 

36.4 

1860-70 to 187:J-74 

.")fp.3 

30.:) 

17.0 

; 30.2 

1874-75 to 1878-70 .. 

1 iUi.fp 

4.3.8 

20.a 

' 31.2 

1879-80 to 188:1-84 

8S.2 

56.1 

32.1 

1 36.4 

1884-83 to 1888-80 .. 

116.7 

74.:? 

42.4 

36.3 

1880-90 to 1803-01 .. 

a.f>a4 • cl 

86.0 

7u. ‘'i 

4C.1 

1894-93 to 1898-00 

177.2 

98.0 

7.>.2 

44.7 

fS99-1000tol00o-04 .. 

lOC.C 

112.7 

S3.0 

42.7 

I 904 -O 5 to 1008-09 .. 

237.0 

141.0 

llfp.O 

4.>.1 

1000-lUto 1913 14 .. 

206.0 

163.7 

132.3 

* 44.7 


This statement exliibits the striking fact that; crease in iiie surplus is all the more satisfactory 
the snrplus has increased nearly ten-fold during ' when it is considered that all capital expenditure 
the last fifty years, and that it averaged £ 882,000 1 has been met from revenue and that a consldac- 
steiling per annum during the last quinquennial j able proportion of this expenditure la Inootied 
period, mthont including the large sum reprtsent-' on silvicultural and other operations which os a 
ed by tbe value of forest produce given away rule do not show any return for a long period 
free or removed by right boldera, which at a rough of tunc, 
estimate amounts to over £ 400,000, The in- 
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Rubber, 


RUBBEB CULTIVATION. 


The molt ImpoTtanfc rabber^ylelding tree 
found growing naWmity In the Foieets of India 
li Fitut tkuHea, a very large tree of the outer 
BimolayaB from Nepal eastwards, In Assam, the 
Kbasla Bills and Upper Burma. It has also 
been cultivated in Assam in the Cliarduar 
nlaatation In the Trzpur Sub-DlA'ision, as also 
m the Sulai plantation of the Gauhatl Sub- 
JMvhdon in the Kamrup Division. There are 
' also a number of other riibbcr-yieliling trees 
found in the Indian and Burmau forests from 
which rubber can be collected on terms quoted 
by Oovernment. Attempts liave been made 
to Cuitivate Para, Ceara and Castilloa in various 
parts of India and Burma. In India proper the 
ofaief attempts were made on the west coast, 
about 180 acres being planted from 1908 onward 
at Gersoppa. Simitar attempts have been 
made in Mwras: but at present. Para rubber 
Is being grown as a commercial product rather 
In Bnrma than the rest of India. 


The production 
eonflned to Assam, 
Presidency 

Assam n « 

Madras .. 

Bnrma .. ,. 


of rubber in India is 
Burma, and tlie Madras 


Acres. 

4,081 

12,022 

2(J..'>44 

40,247 


No. of trees. 
1:17,4:50 
1,0:50,476 
4,01J,39» 
0.68.">,305* 


The yield of Amam plantBUoni Is idatlwely 
small, and the number of trees to the acre 6 
much less than In Madras and Burma. The 
outturn of Madras In 1913 was more ttra 
double that of Burma, whore most of the trero 
being less than six years old axe not yet pro* 
ductJve. All planting is stump planting anmt 
9 to 12 moutbs old. The trees can be tapped In 
four years from the date. of fdanting. The 
.ivern; yield in Burma from 4 to 6 years old 
trees is If to .3 lbs. per tree per year. The 
capital invested is from £22 to £25 per aero. 
I'hc 'age cost of inoduction is about la. 
Od. to Is. lOid. per lb. 

There has been a steady development In the 
exports of rubber from India. The ex> 
]mrts in 1917-18 amounted to 8,430,000 lbs., the 
highest on record, nearly eight times the annual 
.‘ivornge eximrts during the pre-war qulnqnen* 
iiiiini. Kenrly sevcn-tcnlhs of the exports want 
Ironi Madras, and the remainder almost entirely 
from Burma. 

ISiBUQGRiiFBT.—For fnller details sec ** Dic¬ 
tionary ol the Economic Producta of India ** 
and the alwidgod edition of the same published 
tin HK)8 under the title *• The Commercial pro* 
i ducts of India *’ by Sir George Watts; and the 
“ Commercial Guide to the Forest Economic 
I Products ol India ’* by B. S. Pearson, pub* 
■ lisheU by tlie Government Press, Calcutta, 1912. 


MATCH FACTORIES. 

The total imports of matches into British India in 1017-18 were over 18 mOltoa 
gross, vatued at approximately Bs. 2,34 lakhs. In 1016-17 there was a setback In the imports 
of matches, 11 mlUion gross being imported against 10 million gro.>;s in the previons year. 
British matidieB almost disappeared from the market. Japanese matches are ordinarily 
of very inferior quality, hut they are eheap, and as the Indian is runteiit with a poor quality at a 
low price, these matches are occupying the market to the exehisioii of the more highly ^oed 
matches and even to the detriment ot the cheap Swedish matches. The percentage shares of tbo 
United Kingdom, Japan, and Sweden in the. pre-war year w'cro 7'53, and 20 respectively;inl9l0-17 
the percentages were 4*83, and 13. Ihc development of the trade in recent years Is of more 
th*" ordinary interest, and the figures in the following table sfieak for themselves:— 


Twelve mouths, April to March. 


1014. 1015. me. 



Japan . 1,009 gross boxes . 

Sweden . „ „ 

Norway . „ . 

Anstrla-Hungary .. ,. . 

Belginm •• •• » »i- 

Germany ^ ^ »* •» 

fiti^ta Settlements (chiefly of 
Japanese manufactnre) „ >* • 

Other countties • • •• >» IS • 


Tt, normal years matches are also imported 
from Austna*Hnngaiy, Germany and Belgium. 
In the oidnlon of the Forest experts at Debra 
Bnn there Is on abundance of raw material in 


7,290 
4,220 ! 
1,410 
1,1 
.347 
351 


7,287 

3,633 

805 

1,377 

307 

189 

86 

148 


18,894 



26 


18,805 


following species ore said to be employed In 
Burma for match spUnts: BemJtea inu^gtmt B, 
malabariam (slmni), AtUihaetphahu Codomta 
(kadam), SammpMua eardatiu, SpomUtt 


numgiftra hunra), and BnifeiMardtta tptPKia 
(pslash). These woods aro not tha best fyt the 


In tiwlndlaa match industry^ which appei^ purpose. b^aMth^m^ easily uooindila. 
Ift l|B limm AvMHmkt the woods oC tha Than an otbsr Undi ol whlto irao% smh m 












Paper Making, 
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poplar, pbM^ wUloir, and alder, in almndant 
qvaatltiM, raft they are difflenlt to extract and 
tniuporft and ate therefore ooetly. 

The afttempte to icannfactiire matches In 
India have not hitherto been attended with 
xreat eneoeas, bat recently two well-equipped 
netoriea have been etaitM In Burma which 
give promlae of good resulta. One of these is 
m Sangoon and is owned by Chinese; the other 
la aft IbndidBy, and is under European manage¬ 
ment. Further investigations are said to be 
necessary in order to settle tlie question as to 
the most saitaUe woods to employ, and when 
these have been brought to a satlsiactory con- 


chuloo 1ft la thought that Burma will be able to 
produce maftthes of fInt-olaaB quality. 1ft nmr 
be added that in 191!^ the latest year far irtiloa 
complete statistics are avqilaNi^ there woe 
she matih factories in India. 

The Law in India prohibiting the Imiiort* 
stion of the old sulphur matches as from July 
Ist, 1913, has not smously affected tiie petition 
of the Swedish manufactarers, as they were 
able to supply another “ strUce-anywbaeT* 
match to take the place of the kind then pro* 
hibited, bat as tbo new kind is dearer to maau* 
facturo the prices have gone np, and arc 
likely to rise still furtiicr. 


PAPER KIAKING. 


Ibis indnstry before the war did not make 
the headway In India that had been anticipated, 
there being only 11 mills at work now w'ith an 
aiitt.orise4 capital of Es. 4Of lakhs, from which 
the ontpnt in 1910-17 was 31,000 tons compared 
with 20,450 tons, the pre-war quinquennial 
average. Further iiiercases in outturn are 
hampered by the. inability to secure new maclii- 
uery and tlie inegul:i.r arrivals of chemicals of 
which the cost continues steadily to rise. 

In India tiio effects of the war were 
mmediatcly felt in tiie rise in tlie price of wood- 
pulp, which is used hi r.onsideral>lc quantitius by 
milte. The iii{h cost of imporU'd woodpuip and 
tbe increasing price paid for raw materials sncii 
as baib grass, the cost of transporting the raw 
material to the millB. and the temporarily high 
eost of ti>e.nilcals arc the cliief obstaelcs to the. 
development of the local iuilu.<stry. Tlie posi¬ 
tion may be greatly improved when the new 
sources of raw materials arc exploited and tlic 
products made readily available. 'J'he total 
ernuumption of paper in India is at present 
estimated at about 80,000 tons per annum, of 
whi(h over 30,000 tons are maniifactiimd in 
Lidia, and tbo balance (diielly hifdi class stat ion¬ 
ery) Is Imported, llic wrar has ticen of gn:iit 
advantage to Indian paper mills as it has re¬ 
volted in curtailing the competition from abroad, 
and Indian mills have accordingly been able, 
with the dooxeasod supply for consumption, 
to raise their prices. 

There are five large paper mills in the country 
worUng on uu-to-date Western lines, viz., at 
Tttaqwh, Eankinara and Raniganj in Bengal, 
tbe upfior India Conper Mills at Lneknow and 
the Beay Mill at Poona. There are also two 
amaller miUa at Bombay and Surat wiiicb make 
only country paper, and there are one or two 
^ber mills which recently were not working. 
The five large mills have a large Govern- 
’ment connection, as the greater part of Gov¬ 
ernment orders for paper is placed in India. 

The existence of the local industry depends 
ohlefly on the snpply of Sabai grass which on 
account of unfavoorable seasons sometimes 

g elds short crops. It is of great liimrtaaoe, 
lerefore, to look for materials atrordlng a 
eonatant outturn, and various reports have 
been published on tiie available paper-making 
matanals. .Oontiderable attention has been 
devoted tO;^BUunboo, since 1875 when It was 
fou^ thalfithis plant—of which there are font 
obisf variraes Inindla—yielded a flbrons paper 
itoek which mode a qnaUty of paper lapenor 
to eeperto greae and aft a coondecably Jem 
oeet. it was at that time esUmated that me 

JC ' . 
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acre of bamboo would yield 10 tons of dried 
stems equivalent to 6 tons of merchantaUe 
cellulose. In 1905 Mr. U. W. Sindall was 
invited by Government to visit Burma with a 
view of enquiring into the possibility at mann- 
faetiiriug paper pulp. Uis report on the subject 
appeared in March 190U. Uc made numerous 
experiments with bamboo and woods of Burma 
and laid down lines along which farther omtdiy 
should be made. Subsequently Mr. W. j^tt, 
a pulp expert, was engaged at tbe Forest Bes- 
earch Institute in conducting tests on the 
treatment of bamboos by the soda and Bulphate 
processes, the treatment of bamboo before 
boiling, with remarks on the utilisation of nod» 
and tntemodes. His results. were embodied 
in the "Beport on the investigation of Bamboo 
or l*roductioa of Paper-puip," published 
in lOll, Mr. B. S. Pearson of the Forest 
Service, Dchra Dun. as the outcome of enquiries 
made tlixonghont India published in 1918 a 
note on tlie Utilisation of Bamboo for the 
manufacture of Paper-pnlp. The yield per 
acre from bamboo is larger than that of grasses 
usually used fur paper. Tlie cost of working 
into pulp has 1kw.u estimated to yield a prodnro 
cheaper than imported uiiblcacliod spruce 
sulpliite and unblcaclied sabai grass pnlp. In 
1915 Mr. Dhruva Suii]una.s pnblislied a pamph¬ 
let, Dcndrocalamus Strictus Bamboo of the 
Danas, as the n>8ult of iu\cstigntjouB carried on 
ill Bansda State. 

The leading Indian paper ftrass for the 
last iltirty years has been tlie raaib, bbabar, 
or sabai grass of Northern India. It is a peren¬ 
nial grass plentiful in drier tracts from Chote 
Kagpur and Rajuiahai to Nepal and Gorhwal. 
The Calcutta mills draw their suppllea from 
Sahibgauj, Chota Nagpur and the Nepal Tent. 
Tbe quantity annually exported from Bahib* 
ganj is between three to four lakhs of maunds. 
The cutting in tlicse districts is said to commenoe 
ill October when the plants are six or seven 
feet high. Sabai grass yields ftom 36*6 to 
45*5 per cent, of bleachod celluloae. 

Imported materials. —^Paper-making mate¬ 
rials, mostly woodpuip, are normally imported 
to a great extent ftom the United Klngdcra, 
Anstria-Unngary, Sweden, and Germany. Of 
chemicals the bloaciiing material, caustic soda, 
and sulphur or sulphuric acid ate Imported 
oiiicfly from the United Ebigdom. Bmtn Is 
already being manufactured by the Forest 
Department in the United ProvinoeB,fiam emde 
resin obtained by tapping pine trees la tbe 
Himalayan forests, and the prodvoftlstafeai-liy 
the paper mills la India. 


Mines and Minerals^ 


Total value of MineraU for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1916 and 1817. 


Mineral. 

1916. 

1 

I 1917. 

1 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Variation 
per cent. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Coal . 

Gold . 

9,878,f»64 

2,m{.023 

4,511,045 

2,221,889 

033,081 

1 « ■ ■ ■ 

a • ■ • 

81,134 

+16*3 

—3*0 

Manganeac-oic 

Petiolciun. 

1.187.026 

1,119,405 

1,.>01,080 
1,092,904 

14.054 

• « 4 • 

« » * * 

20,441 

+•9 

—2-4 

Salt . 

Saltpobro. 

728,y.)8 
607,488 

983,157 

527,000 

2.‘)4.7ft9 

’ ’79* 822 

+34‘» 
—13-1 

Tungsten-ore 

Lead and Lead-oR> 

497..'1«7 

428,S88 

023,074 

510,530 

12.-1,077 

82,156 

• * 4 • 

a *. « e 

+25*3 

+10*1 

Mica . 

Building AlDitnriiils uiid 
road metal. 

Silver . 

Tin-ore and Tin .. 

SH,6.S0 

200,a{4 

88,087 

09,302 

508,173 
249,770 

237,210 

64i,533 

li>0,493 

40,442 

148.529 

27,231 

• a a • 

« • • a 

a a • • 

• 4 a • 

+63 

+10-3 

+167*5 

+69*3 

Jade Stone 

Iron-orc. 

4K.926 

37,981 

07,502 

39.977 

18,576 

1,996 

a a a » 

a a a • 

a a a • 

+5-2 

Monasitc . 

Bnby, Sapphin; and 

Spinel. 

Ciuomite . 

Magnesite . 

37,714 

37,513 

10,401 

14,065 

60.489 

51,831 

26,216 

14,559 

18,775 

14,318 

0,815 

494 

a a a • 

« a a a 

a a 4 a 

a • a * 

+50 

+38*3 

+59*8 

+3*.'i 

Alum * . 

.. Clay . 

6,205 

4.645 

3.707 

9,019 

• a • • 

4,374 

2,498 

• a • « 

—40*3 

+94*1 

1 Copper-ore . 

pOorundum .. 

3,259 

2,783 

30,102 

3,874 

26,903 

1,091 

• a • • 

+826*5 

+30*2 

Steatite . 

dtephitc . 

2,628 

1,501 

0,470 

547 

3,812 

a a « • 

« a a a 

354 

+146*2 
— 63*6 

Ochre . 

Agate . 

941 

783 

1,030 

25.5 

089 

• • • • 

• « a a 

528 

+73*2 

—67*5 

Bismuth . 

Gypsum . 

a • a • 

745 

163 

1.034 

103 

289 

• a a a 

a a a a 

• a a a 

+36*6 

Antimony-ore 

Bauxite . 

603 

463 

139 

620 

a a • • 

157 

364 

• • • • 

—72*4 

+83*9 

Diamond . 

Molybdenite 

301 

202 

1.826 

626 

1.465 

424 

• S a a 

h a a « 

+406*8 

+209*9 

Amber . 

Tlatlnum . 

Asbestos . 

157 

40 

■ • • • 

684 

19 

303 

527 

• • • • 

303 

■ 

+335*7 

—58*7 

a 4 a a 

Total 

ll,916i,469 

13,351,364 

1,626,663 

191,768 

+12*4 




+1,434,895 
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Ihe featOM wUeb stenda out most pioml> 
ooDtly la a sorvey ot (be mioeral Industries 
of laoia Is the (act that until Eocent years little 
bos been done to develnp those minerals which 
«e essential to modem metallurgical and che* 
mloal Industries, wldle most striking progress 
has been made In opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or for oonsumption in the country by what may 
eonveniently be called direct processes. In 
this respect India of to*day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century ago. The £urop<'au 
Obemist armed with cheap supplies of sul¬ 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
brights and increased faciliUos for intenuU 
dlstribntion by the spreading network of rail¬ 
ways has been enabled to staiiij) out, in all l>ut 
ramoto locaUties, the once flourbliing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and iron, and seitously to curtail the ex¬ 
port trade In nitre and borax. The reaction 
against that Invasion Is of recent date. The 
lugb quality of the native-made iron, the early 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Bnrope for the manufhetare ot high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position in the 
aaoieat metallurgicai world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India hold a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than forty years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer ot ISuroiio 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives. 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and tbe gradually extended use of 
otoetricity tbe demand for metallurgical and 
obemlcal products In India has steadily grown. 
Before long the stage must bo reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now Imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
whieh can be economically manufactured only 
for the supply ot groups of industries. 


Coal. 

Host of the coal raised In India comes from 
ihe Bengal—Gondwana coal-flelds. Outside 
Bengal tbe most Important mines are those at 
Slagateni In Hyderabad, but there are a number 
«f unaller mines which have been worked at 
me time or enother. 


Province. 

1016. j 

1 

1017. 

•< 


• 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Hyderabad .. 

76 

215 

JSorth-Wcst Frontier * 
Province .. 

47.440 

49^9 

6llM6 

Punjab 

13,841 

Hnjputana (Bikaner) . 

• • • • 

• « • . 

Total 

1 7.254,309 

18,212,918 


The growth of the Coal Mining Indastrp 

! may be roiiglily gauged from the following 
I tabic showing the number of Joint-Stock Oo&l 
Comiiauies and tliclr total paid-up capitaL 


No. Be. 

1000-07 . 66 200 lakhs. 

1907- 08. 115 432 „ 

1908- 09. 125 658 „ 

1009-10. 128 731 „ 

1910- 11. 129 721 „ 

1911- 12.- .. 128 722 „ 

1912- 13. 139 716 „ 

1913- 14. 143 725 „ 

1014-15. 145 744 „ 


Output in 1917.—^Thcrr. was a large increase 
in tlio output.ill 1017 whicli \\'aH 17,326,384 tons. 
This is an increase of 907,302 tons or 5.53 per 
cent, over the output of 1016, the averi^e 
iiicri'asti during tlio previous ten years being 
730,611 tons. The increase represents an 
fuldition of nearly one million tons in two years. 
The opi'iiing stocks were 007,270 tons, and. the 
closing stocks were 518,838 tons. The despatriiea 
amounted to 14,979,190 tons, and the* colliery 
conauiii])tioii to 1,835.510 tons (10‘50 per cent, 
of llic output). The amount of coal delivered 
to coking was 000,122 tons, from which 190,329 
tons ci liard mke and 225,120 tons of soft coke 
Were made. Tiiis increase was general throng 
out British India, and only on five of the seven* 
teen coolftclds was there failure to respond 4o 
it. Amongst these five, however, were the 
impoitunt Haiiiganj and Oirdih coallieldB, the 
oilier tlirec being small fields. Tile main 
iiicri;a.sc was In the Jharia coalfield, the outpnt 
of winch was 833,470 tons more than in 101& 


nwvbiela] production of coal during tbe 
ysMB lOlfiandlOl?. 


Province. 

1916. 

1017. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Asasni •> 


287,315 

301,480 

Baluchistan «• 


42,163 

40,785 

Bengal .. 

0 0 

4,092,876 

4.681.671 

Bibarand Orissa 

00 

10.767,088 

11,032,410 

Bnrma '' » 


200,2% 

108,407 

Osntnd India .. 

9* I 

287.882 

871.498 

Oentoa Pravtnees 

•9 < 

015,2M 

080,020 


War Conditions. —Of tiie total ontpat. 
16,i>02,7l2 tons, or 95*50 per cent, were raued 
in Bengal and Biliar and Orissa, the pereentum 
of the previous 'five years being 96*80. It la 
dilllcalt to draw any comparison between the 
conditions in these two couflclds in 1917, and 
those previously existing, as they were to such 
a large degree influenced, even dominated, by 
war requirements. All tiie better coab were 
requisitioned by Government for mUltaxy 
purposes, direct and indirect, at fixed ^ees 
and these coals naturally hod tbe benefit of. 
priority as regards transport. The result was ' 
tliat the demand for tbe non-reqnlsltioaed 
coals cxBcedcd the available siqiply, nid prices 
foe such coals ranged for above tiie of tbs 
requisitioned ooals, and were abnormtily U|b 
especlaUy if their lafeiim qmiUf U tidnd ^. 
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oonsldetttUoa. It> may be safely stated that 
by the end of September there was not a mine 
in the Jhaxia coalfleld, capable of being worked, 
wbldi was not being worked, many of them 
being minute cdhcims, raising inirrlor coal 
' wbiob had been closed down lor years. Tlie 
same remarks apply to tire Mngina an-a of the 
Baniganj field. Of the twenty-five largest 
oonpems in both fields only five showed increases, 
and some showed considerable decreases, com¬ 
pared with 1916. 

nie Output per person emploj'cd was (a) 
below ground 182 tons, and (&) nlxive and below 
ground 113 tons. The figures lor the five years 
preceding were (a) 178 and {b) 115. Taking 
each group of coalfields separately, these figures 
were as follows;—Ik-ngal and Biluir (a) 186 
and 181. (b) 115 and 116; Assam (a) liie .'ind 170, 
(b) 102 and 112; Balndiistnn (a) 67 and 60, 
(b) 43 and 45; the Central riovjrces (a) 135 and 


120, (6) 88 and 82; and the Punjab and Koitli* 
West-Frontier Province (a) 72 and 71, (b) 40 
and 46. Tlio ontput in England In 1916 was 
323 tons per person employed below ground 
and 351 tons i)cr person employed above and 
below ground. Hic whole question of the 
output of Indian coal Is one of labour. Given 
a siitOcicnt supply, the ontput from the existing 
workings could be increased 60 per cent. 

Prices.—^The consideTable Increase In tbo 
output in 1915 combined with the lack of sea¬ 
borne transport resulted In a considerable fell 
in the pit's mouth value In the chief producing 
areas, the price failing In the Bengal fields from 
lls.3-12 10 per ton in 1914 lo Bs. 8-6-8 in 1916. 
and in Bilmr and Orissa from Bs. S-Sm to 
Bs. 2-15-6. In 1917 the average pit’s montli 
value in Bciii^ rose to Bs, 3-15-1. andlp BibM 
and Orissa to Bs. 3-5-10. 


IRON ORE. 



Bengal and Biliar and Orissa arc the only pro¬ 
vinces in India in which iron ore is mined for 
smelting by European methods. Iron smelt¬ 
ing, however, was at one time a widespn-ad in¬ 
dustry In Itkdla and there is hardly a district 
away from tire great allnvi.-rl irarts oi ilie Indus, 
Ganges and Brolrmuputra in whicii slag heaps 
are not found. The primitive iron smelter finds 
no difficulty in obtaining sufficient su]>])ii(.<- of 
ore from deposits that no European iFoniiiaster 
would regaro as worth his serious considor.'ition. 
Early attempts to Introdiute isiuropeau inoeetses 
tot the manufacture of pig-irou and steel were 
Sided in 1830 in the Sontli Arcot District, 
fnee tliat date various other attempts have 
made but none proved .1 success before 
At now In operation near Ihirakar in lit neal. 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was origi¬ 
nally chosen on account of tiie proximity of 
both coal and ore supidics. The oiiterop of 
iron stone shales between the roal-bearing liara- 
fcar and Banigan jstages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
lionstone nodules obtainable from tills form¬ 
ation formed the only supply of ore u.sed in the 
bloat fnnioces. Bccently magnetite and hema¬ 
tite bave been obtained from the A&uibhum and 
fflni^bhnm districts, and the production from 
the laat named district has largely reduced the 
BuniUeB of ore hitherto obtained near the 
Ixon-works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com. 
pany. Limited, have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Itara- 
kar and Baniganj and arc now obtaining their 
ores exblnslvely from tlieEolhan Estate, Siiigh- 
Uinm. The deposits arc known as Fanslra llil] 


! and Buda Hill situated about 12 miles and -8 
! miles south-east oi Kliuibarpnr Station, Bengal 
i Kaginir Bailway. The total quantity of ore 
i in tliese two doiioslts has l>een estimated to be 
about 10 millions tons. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Stakclii possesnes slightly 
riclicr and purer ore-bodies in the Balpur dis¬ 
trict, supplies of ore are at present drawn team 
tlie deposits in MayurbhanJ. The orr-depoeits 
liave all tH*en found to take tlic form of rongbly 
lenticuhar leads or bodies of hematite, with 
I small proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
I elation with granite On tlie one hand and granu- 
I litic rocks on the other. These latter bave bMn 
noted in the field as chamockites, the term be¬ 
ing cmplo^iod, ratiier loosely no doubt, but pro¬ 
bably in tile main correctly, to cover types of 
pretty widely varying uradity. In still mote 
intimate association with the ores than either 
of the foregoing were found masses of dense 
quart? rocks, fn'quently banded, and banded 
quartz-irctti-orc rocks. These last are Of tha 
types BO cominonly associated with Ihdiao 
iron-ores, but are licre not so prominent aala; 
iistially the rase. 

There w.is a slight increase in the oatpnt 
of iron ore in 1917. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company prodnci'd 167,870 tons of pig 
Iron and 114,027 tons of steel Including steel 
rails, while the Bengal Iron and Steel Company 
prcxlnccd 80,262 tons of pig and 2,266 to9M of 
cast-iron castings. In the Central Ftovlnoes 
tlK're was a slight increase m the number of 
Indigi'iious I'umaces at work, 312 being operated 
during tile year, but there vas a fall in pro- 
dnetioh. 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This indnt^ commenced some twenty 
ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
■vlsagBpitsm district, and from on ontput of 
B74 tons in 1898^ the prodnetion rose rapidly 
to'02,008 tons In 1900 when the rleber deposita 
Ift the. Oentral Firovineesr were also attacked, 
#fl9 pe 6 of ^ 


than the Tisagapatam mines. India now 
alternates with Bnsaia as the first manganese- 
producing country in the world. The most 
important depedts oeenr in the Centeal Pro* 
Vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore—' 
the largest supply coming from the (hnteal 
provinces. P»e uses fp t|ie or 9 {r pyf 
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ue Mmewhaft varied. The peroxide la used 
by glaaa manufacturers to destroy tilio green 
oolour in glass making, and It is also used In 
poroolain painting and plazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
i in the manufacture of ferromanganese for use 
in eted manufacture. Since 1904, when the 
totai outrat was 1.50,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the hiA prices prevailing. In 1905 production 
reached 247.427 tons; the following year it 
was more than doubled (571,405 tons), and in 
1907 the figures again rose to 002.201 tons. 
In 1909, on account of the fall in prices the out¬ 
put contracted to 042,075 tons, but it almost 
regained its former position in 1910 when the 

K action rose to 800,907 tons. In 1011 
1 to 070,290 tons. In 1010 the output was 


645,204 tons valued V.o.B. at Indian Ports at 
£ 1,487,026. The ore raised in the Central Sto* 
Vinces is of a very high grades ranging from 6p to 
54 per cent, of the metal, and in consequence of 
its high quality is able to payWhe heavy tax of 
freight over 600 miles of raUway, besides the 
shipment charges to Europe and America, for 
the whole of the ore Is exported to he used prin¬ 
cipally In steel maimfactnre in the United 
Kingdom, Germany and the United States. 

Manganese was one of the minerals which were 
largely affected by the war, the exports being 
restricted almost entirely to consignmenta to 
tile United Kingdom, with a comparatively 
small quantity to the United States; the quan¬ 
tity pnxluced in 1017 ammmted to .590,813 tons 
valued,!', o. h. at Indian fiorts.at £ 1,401,080. 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the tof.al output of gold j 
In India i.s derived from the Rolar gold Hold | 
in Mysore. During the last decade the produc- , 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in ■ 
1905 when 610,758 onnees wtwe raised. In ’ 
1900 the quantity won was 565,208 onnees 
and this figure fell to 535,085 onue.es in 1007. ; 
The figures for the latter years re,vt;al a small , 
Improvement. The Nizam’s mine at lloiti in > 
H^crabad comes next, but .st a rcKpuctable | 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine ! 
was opraed in 1003. The only other minos j 
from which gold was raised w«!rc tliose in the | 
Dbarwar district of Bombay and the An.antap;ir 
district of Madras. The Dharwur mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910, 
the amount bdng 2,532 ounces, valued at its. 
1,61,800. Gold mining was carried on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1803 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- I 
tidned in the year 1898. The Kyankpazat mine \ 
In Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when ! 
the pay cliute was lost and the mine closed < 


down. In 1002 dredging operations were 
startcil oil the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, 
and 210 ounces of gold were obtained in 1004; 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and readied 8,445 ounces in 1909, bnt 
tell to .5,072 onnees in 1910 Increasing again 
to 6,390 ounces in 1011 and lieing in 1913, 
only 5,393 ounces. The gold craze, nrliicli 
was prevalent in Baiigoon a few years ago, 
has disappeared os suddenly as it sprang up 
The Burma Gold Dredging Company holds a 
right to dredge for gold in the bed of the Irra¬ 
waddy river and uotwitlistandiiig the obstacles 
rncoiintercd from time to time in the shape 
of iloods, cle., the company has so far bemi 
fairly successful in its operations. The smail 
quantity of gold produced in the Pimjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing Is carried on 
in a great many distrietts in India, but there is J 
no complete record of the amount obtelned in ^ 
this way. The average earnings of the workers 
are very small, and the gold thus won is us^ 
locally for making Jewellery. 


Quantity and '7a]ne of Gold produced in India during 191C .and 1917. 


1916. 


1917. 


1 

(Juanlity. 

Value. 

' (jiiuiitity. , 

1 

Vulne. 

BtAar and Orissa — 

Shighbhnm «• ■* .. 

Ozs. 

864 

V 

a,077 

Ozs. 

2,462 

£ 

10.133 

Burma — 

Myitkyina . 

Katha . 

Upper Chlndwin 

Snwobo . 

Salween . 

1,901- 0:1 
21-21' 
4«-9(i' 
7-4i; 
(1 

7,289 

85 

276 

36 

24 

[ 

1,005*55 

31-19 

42-18 

3,805 

113 

240 

• • • • 

• » • a 

Epderabad . 

Madras . 

^if.ff8OT0 •• >• V* •• 

pMffjofr .• .. .. .. 

United Provinces . 

■r 

18,657-2 ! 
22,371 
551,301 
186-23 
7* 68 

71,.577 
94,789 
2,121,129 
! 810 

! 31 

1 

13,466- 7 
20,529 
536,559 
190*08 
7’31 

58,013 

87,006 

2,067,541 

8S7 

31 

Total 

598,369-69 

2,303,023 

574,293*01 

2,21,889 
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PETROLEUM. 


Petiolemn li foond to India in two distinct 
areas—one on the Atst. which includes Assam, 
Bnnna, and the islands oil the Arakan coast. 
!IhlB hmt extends to the productive oil Helds of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. The other area 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan the same belt of oil-bcoring rocks 
being continued beyond tiie borders of British 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the roost important, and the most 
successful oil fields arc found in the Irrawaddy 
valley. Yennangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. N.ative wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and in 
1886, prior to the annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have avciragcd over 
8 million gallons a year. Brillin'r was begun 
in 1887. The 'kunangyat field yielded a very 
small supply of petroleum before^ 1801, In 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company. Siugu now bolds tlie second 
place among the oil fields of India. Petroleum 
was struch at the end of 1001, and in 190:), 
6 million gallons were obtained. In 1907 and 
1908 the production of tlUs field was 43 million 


gallons, and after a fall to 31} million galloriB 
in 1910 it rose to 66| million gallons in 1912. 
Several of the islands off the Ainfcan coasts ate 
known to contain oil deposits but their value 
is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Borongo Island 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
Bamri Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 

1911. Oil was struck at Mlnbu In 1910, (he 
product m for that year being 18,386 gallomi 
which increased to nearly 4 milUoD gallons In 

1912. The existence of oil in Assam has been 
known fc many years and an edl spring was 
struck near Makum in 1867. Noting mote 
tiowever, was done until 1883, and from that 
year up till 1002 progress w'os slow. Since 
that year the annual prodnetion has been 
between 2} and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many years to exist in the Bawaiplndl and 
otiicr illsteicts in tlic Punjab. In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and tliough 
some small oil springs bavo Imn discovem, 
attempts to develop tliem have not hitherto 
been successful. 


If', Quantity and value of IVtrolcum produced in India dnring 191C and ] 9l7 : — 

i> " _ ____ 

i91(!. 1917. 


Quantity. I 
‘ 1 

Value. 

Quantity, j 

Vahip. 

1 


£ 

O.llUMI'. 

£ 






Akyab . 

ii.ss-j ■ 

22S 

10,894 

1 

210 

!Kyauk]iyii. 


321 

40,821 

1.408 

Ycnaiigyaung I'ii Ul 

inn.i.>j,9.‘J3 

7»i«,.5ri2 

170,979,020 

681,212 

Singu Picld .. .. .. 

81,1 lOjl-W 

SO.5.002 

S5,G3C>,16C 1 
1 

329,635 

Vcnaiigi’at Fii lil . 

.310,710 

10.0;^ 

1 

0,020,908 

24,826 

Miiibu .. ,. .. . 

2.013.543 

C l- • 

3,408,.383 

14,452 

Tiiayctmyo. 

3.5,000 

2y;! 

80,000 

253 

JgHfflH — 


1 



Biligljoi (Laldiimpur) 

.■|,2jri.890 

17,274 

0,419.840 

21,176 

Badarpnr . 

• • • ■ 

' 

m * 4 • 

2,924,973 

14,625 

Pimjttb — 





A^'bt'OCls. • » * ■ • • 

182.180 

1,216 

618,608 

5.163 

Iflanwali . 

1,334 

14 

919 

IS 

Total 

207,189,787 

1,119,406 

282,759,523 

1,092,964 
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Imports of kerosene dcerRoacd largely In 
1017, being only a little over 33 million gallons 
as compaM with nearly 00 million gallon? In 
the preceding year. 438,888 cwt. oi paraffin 
thix, valued at £G09,470, were exported. 


Amber, Graphite and Mica.—Amber is 
found in verj'small quaiititiee in liurraa, the out* 
pot for 1017 Iteiiifc fiO'O cwt. vulne.d at £084. 
Graphite is founil in small quantities in various 
{daces bnt li>tic progress has been made in 
mining except in Travancore. India lias for 
many years been the leading produeor of mica, 
turning out more tban halt of the world’s 
supply. In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output WHS only cats. oora|iared altb 

48,600 cwts. in 1018. Owing to necessary 
lestrictioiiB with regard to the export of mien, 
the output fell off cojiKiderubly in the year lOlu, 
but subsequent demand in the Unit.ed Kingdom 
for the best grade of ruby jniea led to a consi¬ 
derable Increase in production during lOJO. 
tbe total output being nearly 2.000 tons valued 
at over £100.000. Tlie amount exported In 
1016 was 2,735 tons. 


Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead.—The 
only persistent attempt to mine tin is in Burma. 
The output was for sometime insiguifieant but 
rose In 1013 to 116 tons vuliiod at £46,000 
WhicU foil to £38,000 hi 1014. lii 1017 Burma 
yielded 1.3,326 cwt. vnliii'd at £6.>.:>33. C'nppi-r 
|B found in Soattu>m India. In Itajputana, and 
at various places along the ont.)'r Himalnyas. 
tmt the ore is smelticd for the metal alone, no 


attempt being made to utilize the by-imidiiets. 
The only lead mine of any importanre being 
workedln the Indian F,rapin' is that of B.awdv in, 
where a very large, body of liigh-gradu lead- 
alnc-silvcr ore has now lieen blocked out. For 
many years the smelting opi'nil-tons of tbe 
Company were directed to recovering lend and 
silver from the slags left by the old Chinese 
miners. Those slags, howei-er, are now prac¬ 
tically exhausted, and the mine has reached 
a stage of development at uhieh a steady 
output of ore Is assrired. Nearly 0,000 tons of 
ore were produced during lOlG as against 
4,000 tons in the nh>«!ding year. On tlic 
O^r band, the produetlou of slag fell from 

a 584 tons In 1915 to 4,771 tons in 1016. Tbe 
aj output of lead was 13,790 tons, vsilned 
at £428,065, and that of silver 759,012 ounces, 
y^ed at £88,552. 

Silver is obtained as a by-product in the 
•melting of the lead-zinc ores of Bawdwiii. Tbe 
.'aatmt from that seureo during 1017 was 
-'^580,557 ounces, being an Increase of nearly 
'000,000 ounces over the output of the preceding 
year. There was also a considerable inc^ca^e 
m the Anantapnr ontxait whieb,however,only 
amounted to 1,862 ounces as against 512 ounces 
. Ill the fncccdlng year. 

A monograph on zinc ores issued 
by the Imperial Institute in 1017 says that 
during tbe past fifty years zinc ores have 
received but little attention in India, and no 
production was recorded until 1013. In 1014 
me production was 8,563 tons, and although the 
endpnt fell to 196 tons In 1915, there Is a prospect 
of India becoming an Important producer of 
aixic ore in the future. Important BilveMead- 
itoe deposits occur at Bawdwln, In Tawngpeng 
ttate, one of the Noithcm Slum States In tipper 
Jporma. Ibe mipes are cqonected with me 


Mhndalay-TABhlo Brandi of the Banna ratlWya 
by a narrow-gauge line 61 miles long, the lliiM 
mcj'ting at Manhpw, which Is about 644 miles 
from Bangoon. ^cy were worked for many 
centuries by the Chinese far silver, and have 
long iM'on known to contain' zinc ore; until 
ri'cmtly, however, no serious attempt appean 
to have bt'en made to market the ore for Ite zino 
\alues. In 1007 the present undertaking was 
started by the Burma lifincH, Ltd., with the 
idea of rerovering the lead from the old slag 
he.np^ left by the Chinese, estimated at 125,000 
in 160.000 tons, and later to work the deposit. 
.Snii'Iiing o|k- rations on these slogs were first 
carried out at Mandalay, but later the works 
Were tran'iferred to Namto, about 13 mllez 
hr-iow the mines on the narrow-gauge railway. 
The dcpo>!it-s, wiiich comprise on area of about 
2,500 acres, h.nve now been taken over by the 
Burma Corporation, Ltd., and ono is being 
W'orked. 

Gem Stones.—The only precious and semi* 
proeious stnncs at present mined in India are 
the (lianioiul, ruby, sapphire, spinel, iojirmallne, 
g.aniei. rock-crystal, agate, comclian, Jodeltc 
and amber. Amlier lias already been referred 
to ; of the rest only the ruby, sapphire and 
jaclbite attain any considerable value in produe- 
I lion and ilie cx]k>i1. of the latter lias declined 
I owing to tlie tlisturb.aiieea in China, wbicdi Is 
the eliinf purchaser of Burmese jadcito. The 
output of diamonds is comparatively unimport¬ 
ant. I'ho ruby-mining industry of Burma has 
lately undergone a favourable change. In 1015 
the output of gems was 251,000 carats. 

Wolfram.- .A miirkcd feature of the deve¬ 
lopment of till' miiK'nil iudtisttics of India dur¬ 
ing recent ycaisis the raiiid rise of tlie wolfram 
iiidiihtr}' in the djstrii't.s of Mergu] and Tavoy 
In Jxjw'er Burma. Although iherc was an out¬ 
put of 7 tons from Mcrgiii in 1000, tlUJ industry 
dates pmcl.ieally from the followirvg yraSf, 1910. 
The output of wolfram in Burma rose from 
1,6S8 tons in 191.1 to 4.528 tons in 1917. Accord¬ 
ing In an official note on the ipluerul production 
of Bnrinn in 1917. about 80 per cent, of the 
Burni!i yiild comes from the Tavoy district. 
Woilram has Inti'ly bt'en diseovered on the 
tonler between Ibe Ygmethin District and the 
Loilong State*. 8inre the close of tbe year 1^7 
some 20 tons of wolfram have been extra¬ 
cted from a concessiou in this locality situated 
to the .South of Bylngyfi peak and namerous 
other prosxH'cting licenses arc helnglssued in the 
neighbourhood. Features of tbe new field are 
the complete absence of tin and the large 
percentage of molyMonitc which Is found wlm 
the woilram. In consequence of the need/or 
woltram tor thc' manufacture of bigh-spred 
steel, special measures were taken by Gorom- 
ment to encourage the output. . Several 
of the larger firms In Bangoon were In¬ 
duced to take up wolfram concessions; the 
shortage in the supply of labour at the mines 
w’a.s met by the importation of Chinese and 
Indian labourers through Government agency; 
the Deputy Commissioner, Tavoy, was xmleved 
of his other duties In order that he might give 
special attention to wolfram mining; and 
the services of two Geological Offleezs, 
a Government Mining Engineer and m Offleez 
of the Chinese Protectorate In the Eedeiated 
MMay Stages wefc Jenti to fiooa] GoY5?fi|j t 
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mnat to assist In the contnd of mining methods 
and of the labonr employed on the mines. On 
many of the smaller mines and on some of the 
Jarger ones, the methods of working still leave 
much to be desired, but witb tbe introduction 
of a greater number of firms of standing and 
with the more efficient control which is now 
being exercised, then; has hi:rn a marked impro¬ 
vement both in output and in methods of 
mining employed. 

According to the Director of the Geological 


Survey, the total production of the world, is 
about 8,000 tons per annum of concentrates car¬ 
rying from 60 to TO per cent, of tungstic trtoxidis. 
Of this Burma produces ono quarter. In Siam 
the mining of wolfram is a recent development 
Wolfram is also produced in Australia add In 
the Malay IVninsula.- Formerly, Germany ns^ 
tu tiike over uO per cent, of the total exports 
from India, but tills is ono of the mineialsot 
which the export was restricted owing to tha 
war. 


Quantity and Value of Tungsten-ore produced in h dia daring 1916 and 1017. 
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Tons. 
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Bihar and Oriesa — 

Siughbhuffl .. «• 

8 , 

0-iO 

1 

30 1 

1.333 

Burma— 

Itergni . 

- Southern Shaii State s 

Tavoy . 

Tbaton ' . 

•Vi.s fi 

737 

><ir, 
•3il,-3,-7 
13,s 

10,110 

308 
307 
3,007- r» 
107-5 

49,&4t 

30,010 

ii(l8.794 

15,366 

Central Provinces — 

Nagpur .. .. .. 

1 * O 

330 

1 » 

• • • • 

> « * • • 

BajptUana — 

Marwar •» .. «. 

c 

33-7 

c,or)S 

42 

i 8,131) 

Total 

3,701-3 . 

400,00-1 

! f..Vl2 i 

1 

i 623,074 


Radio-active Minerala.—Ttie General Bc- 
port of tbe Director of the (icological Survey 
Ot India for 1018 iiududes a brief refiort by 
Bi. C. Burton on an occiirri-ucu of pitelibleiide 
at mica mines near Siiigar, Gaya district, 
Bengal. The jiitchblende occurs as rounded 
nodules in a pegmatite that is intrusive in 
mica schists. Other minerals occurniig in tlic 
pennatite are mica, triplite, iiiuenite, tuiir- 
maliue, and uranium oclirc; wldtii.li culiiiii- 
blte, zircom and torberuite have also been 
reeled. Of these iiilncrals triplite is stated 
to be the commonest. 

The Impottanoe of the And of uranium oxide 
lnq;iregDatlng the triplite led to tlic discovery 
of weathered pitchblende, and as the plt« were 
deepened tbe weathering became less and less 
untU pnre pitchblende was obtained. In the 
six months from July 1013 to February 101-1. 
elg^tbnndredweiglit of pitcliblcnde was obtained 
from Abrakhl Bill together with six tons of 
uranium earth debris, five to six hundred tons 
of MpUte and two tons of tantalite. These ores 
were raised under a prospecting license In respect 
of Abtakhi Hill alone and in March 1014, a 
mining lease for thirty years was obtained in 
respect of sixty square miles of the Singar estate. 
Tbt ftost Intention was to work only the five 
f^ime ndlw round AbiaUU and a syndicate 


was formed for this pm pose, which «Mi the ont* 
break of war, -v.is ivtiwed a Trading 
on account oi tlie Oeriiian dement in it. 

Labour in Mines. 

The qachtion of the labour supply presenM ■ ’’ 
difficulties. uJiicIj are not encounmipd in ooun- VV.‘ 
trie-.-, will re miuiiig is a special oailing. Tbe''^ 
majoril.y oi the i-crsoiis working at the Tpiij n n 
c-o.il miiu-s an- agricLilbiiristb, and Uio supply of ' 
labour, ns i-.vjiirieiicc lias recently shown, 
depends to a maicnai extent on the condition - 
oj tbe agricultural industry. ** The maj(n nor- 
Lion of tiio>c employed,** says a report by tlto ' 
IK'partment of Statistics, *' are tbe aboimlnal - 
Dravidiaus Irotn the mountainous country - 
I of Chuta Nagpur and tbe Central Frovlncea. 

: but a large number of oUiet castes is aiB>> em- 
ploy.!d, iiarticulariy in the outlying fluids, 

Tiie majority of tbe workmen follow the vocation ^ 
01 agriculture as well as mining and return « 
to tiieir homes during the period of sowing 
and reaping, the result being that at such 
the output of many of the mines Is greatly 
restricted. At the Makum collieries of tbo 
Assam Ballway and Trading Company, when 
the labour question continues to be a very 
difficult one, nearly a third of the total labour 
force are Mekranls, Chinese, and Hepalese. 

The Chinese have, bowevei, proved - 
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Dactory, and it Is unlikely that they will in iutura 
be leianited.** With the lucieaso in the depth 
ef wcvkiiig the need for a skilled mining dase 
will become accentuated, and If the price of coal 
renwins at a aufflciently high level, further de ve> 
lopmentin the introduction of coal-cutting 
plaats may take place. During tlw period of 
high prices sonic nine years ago cutting plants 
were introduced in order to augment the output. 
Xhase worked successfully, but the cost proved 
to be high and as labour conditions improved 
the machines were discarded. 

Inspection of Mines. 

During the year 1017 the average number oi 
persons working in and about the mines rcgulu- 
ted by the Indian Mines Act was oi 

whom 133,012 worked underground and 76,830 
on the suriace. This is an increase of J3,!Ki2 
workers or 7*05 p«.T cent. One hundred and 
tbix^-one thousand six hundred and sevi'nty- 
two were adult males, 72,770 were adult females 
and 7,130 were children under 12 years of age. 
niose employed in coal mint's nuuibt'red, 
158,688, whicli is an increase ol 10,224 comixuvd 
with those employed in 1016. 

AoeldentS.—-During tlie year 1017, at mines 
regulated by the Didlon Alines Act, loOl, there 
wore 175 latui accidents, bt'ing on increase ot 
85 as compared with the number in 1016, and 
an increase of 5, as compared with the, a\crage 
numbw of the last .five years. These accidents 
involved the loss ot 201 hves, whidi is a decrease 
of 6 as compared with 1010. There was no 
accident causing loss ot lilc on a large scale. I 
in four cases three lives, and in 18 case.s two 
lives were lost. 

Of these accidents the Chief Inspector of Mines 
regards (a) 01 as being due to mi.sad\cntiire. (5) 
40 to the tault of deceased, (c) 7 to the laiilt ol 
feHow workmen, (d) 10 to the lauli oi subordinate 
officials, and (e) 21 to the fault of management. 
The largest increase was in tails ot roof and sides, 
wbilffi numbered 02. Tins is an increase oi 22 


over those of tlio prcvlotts year. Fifty-four «A 
thorn occurred In the coalfields of Dcigal and 
Bihar and Orissa, and in 10 cases they were 
doc to the fault ol the deceased. Going uoongh 
fences to rob pillars caused.O of such accidents. 
Ttic method of testing the roof was found to be 
laulty in more than one case. In two cases, 
liersons were kliled by the foil of ironstone 
nodules or boulders in tlie roof. The next largest 
increase was in hanlage accidents, which were 
10 in niunbcr as conipnred witli 12 in 1016, and 
in sundries underground which were 15 as 
comiiared with 7. In four cases of haulage 
aci:i«icnts, till- couplings were found to be faulty. 
Shaft accidents showed a sUgiit decrease, and 
snrfiicc accidents reiniuned stationary. Shaft 
accidoutb In nietallifi-rous mines tend to Increase, 
and the condition ol such shutts should be a 
matter lor attontion by ttic management. 
Then- were three accidents causing deaths from 
electricity, a decrease of one. 

The death-rate per thousand persons em¬ 
ployed was * O.'i. while that oi tin: preceding live 
years was l'U8. At coal mines only, tiicsc 
figures Were 1*06, and 1'20, and at mines otlicr 
than coiil '64 and '70. At coal ntincs in 
Kiigland, during the ten years ending with and 
including 1616, the deatli-rate per thousand 
PLTbons employed varied irom 1*08 (lowest) 
to 1*60 (highest). The deuLli-rutc ]>cr million 
tons riiised at coiil iniiii-s only was 0*41, While 
tliut oi the preceding live years was 10* 53. At 
eoal mines jii JSuglund, during the ten years 
ending whli and including 1016, the death-rate 
per iDillion toiir raised A'siried from 4*31 (lowest) 
to 6*37 (highest). Of the 201 persons killed, 
183 were moles and 18 wi-rc leroales. 

Chief Znspedor of Minet in India, O. F. 
Adams, Al. lnst.,‘C. E. 

Bibliograpliy.—Be.port of tlie Cliiet In- 
siiector of Mines in India, under the ludlaii 
Mines Act (Vlll of 1001) for 1017, by G. F. 
Adams, Chief Inspector of Mines. Beport on 
the Alincml Froductiou of India during 1916. 
By H. H. nayden, 0 , 1 . 1 !., Director, (Geological 
Survey of India. 
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Oramatlon M a means of disposing of the 
fiaad is commonly adopted throughont India 
by the Hindus, but has been UtUe adopted 
among the Europeans in India. A crema- 
torlum was started some years ago in Calcutta 
eloM to tile Lower Circular Bead Cemetery, 
at a cost of Bs. 40,000. But the return for 
expcoidituTB is disappointing. Only five 
or six cremations take place in Chleutta each 
year. In eplto of the foot that the foe for croma- 
ihm has been fixed by the Cremation Society 
•f Bengal at the yeiy low figure ot Bs. SO, 


subject to reductions In the case of poor fsufi* 
lies. The reason tor this is thought to be tbak 
when possible, Europeans go home to die, and 
the Native Christians and Eurasians are very 
largely Boman Catholics among whom a pte« 
Judice exists against this form of the disposal 
ot the dead. In Bombay anangemeDta have 
recently been made for a smalT area In the 
Sewrl Cemet^ to be walled In, and for me* 
mations to be oaixied on within it In the pri* 
mitive styie of the oountry, but in each a way 
as to preserve the asbee. 



Industrial Arts. 


" The Arts of India;" wrote Sir George 
wdwood In the first Unes of his book on the 
fndnstiial arts of ladia which has now become 
a olasaio, " are the illustration of the reilgiuus 
life of the Hlndust as that life was already or- 
fanised in full pOTfectiuD under the code of 
Mann, B. C. 900*300.*' Whether that state* 
ment be accepted In its entirety or not, some 
knowledge of the religion of tlie Hindus is most 
essential to an imderstanding of tluar arts. 
That subject is dealt with ciscwlicte in this 
book and so is the subject of caste, of which 
a knowledge is equally important in this con* 
nexion. But, by way of preface to a brief 
outline of some of tlie more important art 
industries of the country, it luay t>c well 
to state what is the basis of iiractieally the 
whole Industrial system of I'lie child 

leams his hereditary craft from Ms father 
or is apprenticed to a mistn, or master- 
etaftsman, who is often a relative of the 
pupil. There is no regular fen, but a small 
present Is often paid to tlio owner nr fore¬ 
man of tbe shop, and in some trades a rcli* 
glous ceremony may take place at the time of 
•f apprentlcesMp. The child begins his work 
at a very early age; at first iio is e.xpected 
to undertake the menial duties of the shop 
and is put to cleaning the tools; later lie be¬ 
gins to perform the siinple«i. operations of tlie 
trade. There is little definite instruction, but 
the boy gradually acquires skill by handling 
the tools and watcliing tlie workmen at. thejr 
task. As soon as he has made a little prngre<.s, 
tbe apprentice is granted a small wage wliich 
Is gr^iially increased as he bccnuies more 
: and when his training is finished, he 
either goes out into the world nr secures a pUu'.e 
on the permanimt roll of lii.-^ master's sliop. 
To the poor artisan the arrangement lias tliis 
great ad\imtagu, tliat at a very early age the 
child cams his livcliliood and ecascs to be a 
burden on bis parents. In former days the. 
system answered well enough for the rude 
^ullage industries wMch satisfied the needs of 
tbe bnlk of the population, and it also sne- 
eeeded in maintaining a class of workmen who 
dealt in metafs and ieslile fabrics with such 
sense of form and colour that thdr work has 
eballenged comparison with the most artistic 
products of the West. It has not, however, 
enaUed tbe Indian artisans to keep abreast 
frttli modem industrial development. Im¬ 
ported articles have to a considerable extent 
supplanted the products of home industry, 
tbe quality of Indian work has in many caiU 
deberiorated, and the workman has neither 
taken due advantage of the wide openings 
afforded to him by advancing civilisaticn and 
trade, nor adhered rigidly to old methods 
and traditions. The efforts made to assist 
Um have not as yet been attended wH.h a great 
measure of success, but the potentialities of 
tbe Schools of Art and Technical Institutions 
ate (mly bei^uilng to be appreciated. 

Wood-carviiig. 

ladiaa wood-work, which most come first 
Id Importance in the art products of the country. 
aboWB great diversity, and many pointe of 
Interest, and the wood-carvers of tbe country, 
gained a well-deserved reputation out¬ 


side tndb. The, more noteworthy etatts 
include carving as appUed to arcbitectura; 
furniture, and cabinetwork inlaying withotboe 
woods or metals, veneering, and lattice-work 
The art and industrial schools of Caicntta, 
Madras, Bombay and Lahore have given moon 
att.eution to developing th<so crafts on Indi* 
goiious lines, with the result that degeneration 
lias i.o a large extent been prevented and a 
superior class of carpenters, dispersed over 
I the eoi iitry. On a smaller scale, objects are 
; curved in sandal-wood with a minuteness and 
I intricacy of elaboration only equalled by the 
! results 1 tabled in ivory. As to style, there 
: is a great varbdy of types thron^iout the 
. country, t.lie two ciiiof inllucnccs ou tbe art 
I conception being religion and the nature of 
. the uood used. Habomeduu and Sikh work— 
for example, is largely constructed on a geo- 
• metrie banis. though in the modern bikb work 
' as ill tlie iluidu-—gmt.esque animal forms ot 
; myllinlogieal snlijeeks are freely introduced. 

I 'I'lie woods cliielly used for ornamental work 
I are teak, shisham, deodar, sandal-wood, ebony,' 
walnut, tun, nim. Madras red-wood (sometimes 
! enllud black-wood), dudfii (wliitc-wood), red- 
cedar, an', babul, and others of less importanca 
j lii-ep under-cutting and sculpture arc possiM 
I with teak, red-wood, and walnut; whereas 
I ahisham and dco'lar can be used only tor low 
relief work. In recent years a great demand 
for cheap and inferior c.irving—on tables and 
, other arijclcs alien to the Indbtn mind—lias 
: sprung up in Europe and America and. has 
bpen met by the export of vast quantities of 
. poor work, for which the soft woods only are 
used while bone takes the place of ivory in 
inbiyinc. ** In tliesc alioiniiiations," writes 
tdr George Watt in the ealalogue of the 1903 
Exhibition at JU-llii, ** it h- tliuught sufficient 
proof of an Indian character to introduce 
some portion of a mosque nr temple, and tb^ 
being done all :>ttention to such details as 
suitability of design or nature of ornumenta- 
tioji ca. be disregarded." 

Metal Work. 

I The purely indigenous or village metal ma&u> 
fact arcs are perljaps, after those connected 
with wood, the most important of all tbe art 
industries of India. Most ot the hoasehdd 
utensils arc made of metal, which thus to a 
large uxfeat take the place of tbe porcelain 
and glass of Europe. Brass is most fi^nent^ 

’ employed by Hindus and copper by Mabom- 
medaus, tiic coxiper vessels bdng generally 
tinned for safety. Every large village has its 
copper and irnnsmiths and also its jeweller, oDd 
in some Instonces these local industries attain 
I ronsiderablc magnitude, as is tbe case with the 
manufacture of copper and brass vessels at 
Mriiiagar, Benares and other towns. The 
making of ornamental bowls, vases, trays, and 
other European articles oonstitutes an important 
uidustry in many places, and a variety of pro¬ 
cesses is of course employed such as enamdun^ 
damascening, and colouring either with laooe 
paint. Tlie provinces of India have each two ot 
throe cmitrcs noted for tbrir copper or bFassware^ 
and there are as many different art conce» 
tlons as centres. Some ot tbe styles are wira 
known all om the worid; auob as the BoDaia* 
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■tfle of poncbed bmas, wbicb is ito » rule bad 
In design and execution, and the engraved 
or repouaefi work in polished brass that comes 
In luge quantities from Adput. Butter ttian 
irither of tnosc are the perforated and repouss^ 
copper work of Lucknow, the best products 
of Bombay, Poona, and some of the southern 
India eentros, and the congs and idols made 
far Burma. Ordinary domestJe utensils, which 
are free from ornainuutation so that they con be 
readily siKiured, and the more elalHiratc imple¬ 
ments used for reliEious ceremonials arc among 
the most and bCAUfilul inti-resting metal warcsin 
India: but they vary in style and liiiisb tiirougii- 
out tbc country. Sir George Watt writes:— 

" The copper or brass vessel of most general 
nse by the Hindus is the lota, a globular melon- 
shaped vessel flattened from the tup and tiaving 
an elegantly reflexed rim by wbieli it is carriiMl 
suspended between the fingers and tlmmb. 
Jn shape tills doubtless originated from the 
partially expanded flowers of the saered lotus, 
its name thus coming from tliu same root as 
the Latin Mum, ** washed,** and the Eiiglisli 
lotion “ a wash**. With tlic Muhomedans 
the iofa (or tonti) has been given a sxxmt be¬ 
cause the Quran ordains that a man shall per¬ 
form his ablutions in running water, lienee 
the water when poured out of ilic tonti is con¬ 
sidered to bo running water. It is curried by 
holding the rim at one side and it thus dangles 
instead of being (as with the Hindus) su-^pended 
from the middle of the hand. The shapes of 
the lota and tonti and their rcspiTtive uses 
have given birth to two widely diitereut forms 
of both domestic and decorative metal work 
characteristic of India. For example, the 
epont and. the use of coppi^r, more especially 
when tinned, has originated a whole range 
of' forms and designs not only quite unknown 
to the Hindus but next to imfiossible with tiie 
materials permitted by tlieir i-ulhflon.** It 
is scarcely possible any longer to divide 
the gold and silver plate work of India into four 
or five well defined classes distinguished by the 
atyle of ornamentation, as tlie workers in these 
metals bave been quick to adopt a variety of 
SuTopcan models. In Madras mythological 
medallions, in Imitation of the encrusted style 
of Sontbern India art, still form the charactur- 
btlo feature of much of the silver work. In 
Bombay two distinctive forms survive, the 
Poona and Hutch: of these the former is a 
deep form of repoussd, the silver usually being 
oxidised, the latter has a floral design of Euro¬ 
pean origin in shallow repousse. XUmgooi, 
work is eenetally known by the frosted surface 
of the BUver and Moulmcin work by the silver 
being dther polished or burnished. But in 
almost every case the design of one province 
Is copied in another, and the best forms of 
ornamentation, such as the shawl pattern of 
Kashmir, have fallen into disuse either because 
of the labour Involved in tlicir produetJon or 
because the smiths tiave found by experienre 
that It is just as easy to sell inferior work. 

Great varieties of form and style are to be 
seen in the arms and jewellery made in India. 
Sir Qeom Birdwood in his ‘'Industrial arts 
of Indla^ says that "the forms of Indian 
leweSecif « wall as of gold and tilvar plate, and 
the dwabogt and ambmiBeBti oaoonting < 


them, bave come down In an unbroken tradl* 
tion from the Bamayana and Mababhanta. , 
7'he old types survive side by side with the 
copies of articles imported from tbe Rue da 
la Paix, and in any Indljan }eweUer*B diop a 
bewildering mixture of tne arebaie and tin 
modern Is to be seen. 

Shawl and Carpet Weaving. 

It is only in Nortbern India (more espe* 
daily ill Kashmir) that the spinning and weav¬ 
ing of wool extends to the production of hidily* 
ilnislied and artistic goods. Scattered liera 
and tticre all over the country arc band-loom 
factories wlicrc coarse blankets, carpets, and 
other fabrics are produced. This Indlt^ouB 
wool industry is most imfiortant in the Punjab. 
Tlic great cimtre of shawl production is Kash* 
mir; the industry has also been carried co 
for many years in parts of tbe Punjab, where 
it was introduced by colonies of Kashmir 
weavers. France was for nuiny years tbe 
chief foreign market for Kashmir shawls, and 
tlic trade, whicli was damaged also by tbe 
eoiupetitkm of cheap iioitatious produced at 
Paisley, never renovered from the oOects of 
tlie Fraiicn-CkirmaTi War. Tbe bulk of tha 
Kashmir shan’l-weavcrs became carpet-weavers 
or agriculturists. The tate&t report from the ^ 
Piiniab n‘gards the case cf tlie genuine shawl 
industry as “ almost hopeless.” Carpets 
weavliig is carried on in various parts of the 
country. It is one of tlic many indnstrlea 
whioli is said to have been ruined by modem 
I civilisation, and in so far as many carpet fac¬ 
tories in India are turning out on mferlox 
article, according to designs furnished by deal¬ 
ers in Europe, this i.-. correct. But It Is wrong 
to ascribe the cbeaptsiing of tbe caste weaver’s 
product and liis increased output to nnderael- 
ling by tliosc jails in which tho weaving of 
carpets has been irtroduced as an occupation 
fur prisoners. On the other liand, the Jidla; 
and especially iliat at Yerrowda, near Fwniq 
iiavo set a liigli standard by conserving old 
desigas, by using gtxid material, and by avoid¬ 
ing tlie use of aniline dyes. Since the London 
Exliibition of ISfil a considerable export trade 
in Indian pile cai-petB has been created. Am¬ 
ritsar, whicli eaters for the American market 
ill particular, is the most important carpet- 
weaving centre in India, but there are factories 
in many otlicr places in Northern India, BaJ-' 
putana. Central India and the United Pto^oes. 

In the lower provinces the Industry hardly 
exists. Cottnn and woollen carpets In othra 
than pile stitch are made sB over India. They 
arc known as dari (a rug) and Mhotranji (a 
carpet) and are made in groat variety. Tm 
poorer classes of Maltomedans genenuly nae 
the cotton manufactures as praying carpoa. 

Apart from woven mats or carpets there la < 
niannfactured a great variety of so-called mats 
made from grass and other materials sueh os 
aloe, bamboo, coir, date and other palm lea'vea.' 
Mats or rather screens ( tattles) made cC ' 
the sweetly scented Khat~hhaM are hung fai-/. 
front of doors; etc., to afford shade and' -I 
to co(d, by evaporation, the air which paasea. 
through the moistened texture. Bamboo mala. :! 
arc monofactuied hero and there all ovtt' 
India, and in Bengal more espeoiaUy dgma 
mat! (tbow ooastneted of raeu) «n afl bat ' 
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'UdvaMny used in honse-cooBtraoliloD. The 
tanUDo In dorma mats mnst. therefor^ be very 
great, and give employment to a m larger 
number of persons than can be learned from 
published statistics In some of the Jalis 
aloe-fibre mats are’produced and find a fair 
market, vhile canc mats are not nncommon. 
These are formed by selected canes being placed 
parallel to each other and bound in position 
oy cross-ties. They arc exceptionally strong, 
aiM especially valued in public olHccs where 
there Is much traffic. 

Embroidery. 

This Is one of tlm moat important of 
the art Industries of India attaining its 
hipest development in Nortiiom India. 
The stitches employed in tlie various kinds 
of work arc nmneroas, but all have tliis in 
common that thev are formed bv tiie needle 
being pnlled away from and not drawn towards 
tbe worker. Mrs. J. A. Steel has wrilteu a 
description of the Punjab dam stitch, known 
as puik/uiri, but most of the v.aiietie.s still await 
their * historian. Dam stitch is chiefly used 
on coarse cotton and chain stitch on silk or 
woollen fabrics, the former covering the tex¬ 
tile the latter ornamenting parts of it. Euro¬ 
pean demands have led to tlie production of 
urge quantities of silk embroidery, in whieli 
eolourra silks and gold and sil\er wire arc 
employed, for curtains, tabic clutlis and so 
on. Another common tomi of embroider}' 
te wbat is called chikan work on some white 
washing material such as calico or rausliu: 
ku this the most usual form of stitcli is the 
satin stitch combined with a form of button 
holing. The manufacture of lace and knit- 
Ung have been introduced uito India by mis¬ 
sionaries. " Laid" embroidery with gold 
and silver wire fcalled l-ftrefu»b work Imviuisc 
it is done oo a frame) is eomiuou throughout 
idle country in ditlcrent forms. The wires 
are drawn In a number of ceiii.res, partirularly 
In Lahore, Delhi, Agra, and Benares: tlie 
details of wire drawing and tbc form of stitcii, 
together with tbc coiiibiuation with precious 


stones and silk; make a great number of daai^fi- 
cations of this work possible. A longb di'd« 
Sion between the two forms Is that the masstve 
kind is called zardoU and tbe light and graceful 
kamiani. 

Ivory. 

The carving and inlaying of Ivory are still 
I though perhaps in diminished importanem 
I arts much practised in India. The best 
I material used is African Ivory, which is whiter 
' and of closer grain than the Indian, but Sir 
I George Watt has iioiiitod out that the ** fldi 
tooth” ivory, or Mammotii ivory of Siberia, 
is also used by Didian workers. The centres 
of ttie cr-ft arc Delhi, Miirslildabad in Bengal, 
Mysore, /rovancoro, and Moulmein. A cn> 
riuus fact about this industry is that, though 
earning is generally an horeditary occupation, 
liicrc is no spi'cial caste identified with the 
craft like that of the silver smiths, and this 
is hold to show that the industry as it now 
oxist.s is of comparatively modem origin. Its 
(lovelnpni(>iit in roi-ont times is due to the de- 
i sire ot siglitseers in India to have ** something 
I Indian ” to take away with them in an eiully 
portable form. But some of the best work 
is still of great beauty and fine workmanship. 
Tlie earving of horns and shells may posslhfy 
be countcxl as variations of ttus art. 

Statuary. 

Fart of that division of handicrafts which 
i is vagmdy connoted under Uie term ** fine 
I arts ” is the subject of an article elsewhere 
‘ in this book. Apart from pointing, it Is 
I not a very considerable division. Statuary; 
•except the wide-spread prodnetion of 
j statuettes (in stone, wood, or cast metal) of 
! luyt.bologieal subjects, is little practised. Va- 
' riotis brass workers arc expert in reprodncfaijg 
I In iniiiiiiturc seenes of Indian life and animals 
I of tiie country, and at Lucknow some realistic 
! term cotfa Btatiiettes are produced. Wher- 
I ever wood-carving Is practised, and particularly 
i in Burma, statuary in t hat material is turned 
out and is used chiefly tor decorative purposes. 
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The flaherles In Indian waters are nnorganised 
In the modem sense of the term. Vast num* 
ben of the coaslu) pcjpulation are through 
na^uial circumshnicc's engaged in Ashing, but 
to'a great propr>rli»>n of rases this mcniTis of 
livelihood sWi-s their i.iiui> witli ngriculture. 
The Bengal G(»voninicnt took the importiiiit 
step, n few years ago, iu connection with deep 
sea Ashing, ‘of intronncing a steam trawler. 'J'he 
undertaking served Hie pun hw: of invi-stigntion 
but we liave yel to ace cuinniercial develop¬ 
ment on a ]nrg(> s«‘ale. Sficehil measures 
have also been taken by the Madras Governmi iit 
with more or less suee.ess, there being in this 
province a Fisliery department of Government 
under an Honorary Dlrecixir. 'J'he inland 
Ashcries niu.re tliere are Jjiigc rivers or (niiks 
arc tiflen Impoitant in many parts of India. 

Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 

I'lic importance of the Bengal and Rilinr .and 
Orinsa ]''ishenes—vvhieh are eoiisidcTed to¬ 
gether, as Mtcy heiong toMie same geograiihieal 
r^on—^may lie gauged from ilie faet that 
lice and Ash are tin- principal foodstnlTs of the 
population and that not less timii 80 tht cent, 
of the entire people eonsiiiiic llsli us a regular 
article of diet. As a rcHiilt, 1-6 ]m-t cent, ol 
the population is cng.Hged in caleluiig, eiiriug, 
and scUiug Ash, a percentage which ihes to 
2’G iu tlic Presidency, liajsliahi and dacc'a 
Divisions; moreover, large numbers of culti¬ 
vators are returned as Ashermeii also. The 
waters of tlio Bay, tiio livers, and swamps 
^1 contain Ash, and eveiy diteii and piulcile 
furuisbes small fry to eke out tJie frugal diet 
of the people. The best salt-water Ash arc 
the bekti, taps!, or mango-Ash, mullet, pom- 
frcti, and sole. Inland the hilsu (Clupea lisha) 
is found in siioals in the Gangi's—it migrates 
up the rivers, from the sea, to spawn, i-xaetly 
like English Salmon ; while the rohu (Ijubi'o 
rohitulaad the kativl (Civtlu bnehanani) aboimd 
everywhere, as do also iimninerable other 
VBiictics much estc'enied by the Bengalis; 
prawns and crabs arc caught in myriads. 'J'he 
mabseer is found in ttic liigiier n'aelies of the 
rivers which dobourh from the Uinialayus, 
and (according to some reports) in some ot tile 
rivets of the Chota liTagpur plateau. 

The Bengali is a clever A.sheiman and the 
Driyas and others Ash along the fon^shom of 
,^e Bay of Bengal, drying th>>ir catelies ashore 
on stakes driven into some s.andy beaeii. 'J'he 
larger rivers are usiiaily Aslied by means of 
enormous nets. The tanks and diteiu s are jic- 
xiodically dragged, the Ash at other times being 
angled or caught in a last-nct. Every stream¬ 
let Is studded with hundreds of wleker Ash- 
traps, while prawn cages are ubiquitous. The 
wonder is that any living Osh escapes, so pi-r- 
sistent and remorseless is the hunt for the 
flnn y tribe. Every other iuten'st is subordinated 
to Its piuBUit, and not only is navigation im- 

S sded, but the drainage of the country is bloekcd 
y the obstruction of every channe|- 4 Uid outlet. 

Government probably do not owit more than 
10 pet cdKof the entire Ashery rli^ts, v^foh 
have gcn^ily been alienated to priviite persons, 
having been included in the i' assets ’’ on which 


i the permanent settlement of estates was based* 
j but in some cases the Ashery itself Is a separate 
I “estate.** In tanks the rie|)t Of Ashing vests 
' in the owne.r or occujtant who may be some 
; public body or a private individual. In the Bay 
' and ill some portions of the Bunderbans Ashing 
I is free to all. 

I Altogether 014,000 persons in Bengal subsist 
' by Ashing, or double tiic number subsisting 
I by pa.stnrc. Nor is tills to bo wondered at, 
considering the nature of the country and the 
I resources, even tliougti imperfectly developed 
' of Its rivers, its estuaries and the sea board. 
Ill addition, inonover. to those actively en¬ 
gaged in Ashing, there arc 324,000 mafnt^ed 
by i'lte sale of Asli, so tliat the total number 
I supported liy eatchiug and selling Ash is very 
' little under 1 million, or 2 per cent, of the totiu 
I population. Eisliing is in Bengal not con- 
' sidiTi'd an honourable repiitatton, and the 
' ambition of Ashing castes te to attain greatw 
, n'spia'tabiiity by bi'coming cultivators. At 
it IS, one hi every twelve of those whose ptiu- 
eipai occupation is Ashing also cultivates some 
land iu Bengal, and one iu six in Bihar and 
Oii»sa. 

One of the first to turn his attention to scienG- 
I lie sillily of llir Aslieries of tlio Bengal region 
' was itiisseli, who ealiie out to India (Viz^- 
patiuii) ill 1781 and acted as Botanist In the 
; L'aniatu: to Uie East India Company. A 
, .siiri-e.‘«ioii of iiivesUgiitors have continued 
' iiis work and tlieir n'porks show'cd tiiut the 
A&iieries offcri d great scope for proAtablc develop¬ 
ment. In ]>artieiilar may be mentioned the 

> great additions to tlic knowledge of the deep 
I sea Ashes iu the Buy of iViigal made by Colouei 
! AleiH'k, t. M.S., Siirgcoit iS’afiiralist to the Indian 
• Marine Sur\ey and, later, Hiipcrintendcnt 

of tlir Indian Mustsiim in Caicnttii. After 
! fxleiiMVc inquiries, he wrote that “the sea 

■ Anlieries of Jhf' B.iy oi Bengal are of a value 
Well nigli incalculable. Tlint they ore unknown, 
iin<-an*il for niul luiiippreciuted is unfortunately, 
true; but it is equally true that tlicy will prove 

■ a mine of wcaltli to whoever may have the 
: enterprise to e.\])]oit them, and the tenacity 
; ol pur|)o.4e to workthem in the face of the apathy 
j and iiierednlity tliat at pn-sent exists regarding 
. tlieni .... 1 may state that, as Natnra- 
I list to tlic Indian Marine Survey, I have oare- 

> fully, and J think thoronglily, explored the 
I Bay of Bengal from p'ulsc Boint in the Mahamuti 
i Bella, to Bc^i FcAnt on the £istna Delta; 

' and .is these explorations have extended over 
! four years, I have had ample opjiottunlty 
; of eorrueriiig and verifying all my earUer con> 

, clnsluus.** After iniuiitely describing the var- 
‘ ious kinds of Ash avaUable be concluded, " I 
i can on IV repeat the opinions expressed M the 
{ outlet ihut the Ashcries of the Bay al Ben^ 

arc ol inestiiuable value, and that whoevn 
lias rnterpiiso enough to take them up and 
strengtli of purpose and length of meant to 
stick to them, will reap a roanifedd retiim. 
The only special question for oonalderatiiDB 
is that oi carrlago from sea to market.** 

In 1906, the Government tti Bengal tfaeed 
Hr. E. G. Gupta, a.s.i., i.a.8. Slr'^ G, 
Oupta^ a Senior Member vl tiitir Board o( 
Bevenne, on special duty in order to (nqn^ 
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into tbo Baioe subject. He made a comprc* 
lioutve and yalttable icpoit from which followed 
two ImportaDt Ksults—(1) nis lecommcn* 
dotlon that a sarvey shoiud be made of tlic 
fishery posslbllitiPB ii%tbo Hay of Hen^tal was 
Immediately acted o^ti by Oovernment and 
a typical steam trawler was set to work In the 
Bay under the direction of Dr. Travis Jenkins, 
of the Lancashire Sea Msherics, who was spt‘cl> 
ally engaged for the work; and (2) a Bengal 
Tluiery Department was established. Dr. 
Jenkins also specially investigated the fishery 
poBBiblliUcs of the Sundixrbans. 

The results obtained by Dr. Jenkins were 
. of 'great importance. He showed that traw- 
I- Bng could be carried on snceessfully through¬ 
out the year, and concluded that a properly 
(Rgonlscd scheme fur developing the fisheri(‘S 
would yield a profitable ri'turn on caTstal 
invested. He indicated the lines on which 
tdicse fisheries cduld be exploited. 

While the sea fidieries of Bengal were Urns 
investigated great industry was sliown in tla* 
ooncGtion of inforniaiioii, in exiM-rinn'iital 
work and in the initiation of breeding operations 
^n scientific lines, hi regard to tlic fresh water 
iberies, in both rivers and tanks, 'file fre- 
sent overflowing of llte great ri\erB in the 
Jns and the necessity lor studying tlie ha bits 
of the river fish add(>d greatly to tlic work 
under tliis heading. 'I'lin erection of wi-irs 
and the various irrigation scheiucs iniiiated 
in both provinces liave also olUu wrought 
havoc with the fishery outlook. 

The Fishery DeiKirtnient, after following 
up Dr. Jonkius’ imestigatlons, regard the Siiu- 
derbans fisheries ns caiiablc of fnrnisliing yearly 
not fax short of 200,000 maiinds of frt'sh libli, 
while they point out tiiat the are’n covered 
by the potential marine llsheries liaving Ixi'ii 
idiown to he roughly 00,000 S(|uan' miles, tlie 
BUf^y from such a vast area must be well 
nigh ine-xhaustible “I'rom statistics which 
have been carefully compiled it hiu> further 
been ascertained that tii<' annual im|ior(s 
of fish to Calcutta from all bourecs rouclily 
represent 80 per cent, of the actual require¬ 
ments.*’ 

The future development of the flbheries 
on commercial lines will not only mquiru some 
outlay of capital, but will also necessitate 
some advance in the general conditions and 
'mentol lot of the fisliurmcn, because the low 
esteem in wlilch the occupation of fisliing 
and the dealing in fish is held has led to the 
whole industry behig left in flu; hand.s of people 
with no capital, no education, no initiative 
and no business capacity. The most hopeful 
sign is officially stated to be the prospi>ct of 
the spread of co-pporativo credit societies 
amon^ fishermen in tbo near future. The 
Bituatton is obviously one in wliieh there is 
ample Boope for a development of this kind. 
Meanwhile the Fteheries Department are carry¬ 
ing on persistent, eareful and extensive pro- 
Mgaada work. As regards actual fishing, 
the Department are dividing their concentration 
on two polntB—(1) the possibility of increasing 
tbo actual number of fish present, and (2) the 
pt^bility of captniing a larger proptMon 
V wrtswng fUb wi^ioat ezbaus^g the natnial 
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A problem at the present time is the abseooB 
of fishery laws in Bengal. Tlw Fishery Depnrt< 
ment point out that as some legiidatlon has 
been fonnd necessary in every other civilised 
country, in order to protect both fish and the 
community against the rapacity of man, it*; 
may lie assumed that sooner or later icgUla'- 
tioii will bi‘ fonnd ueecssary in Bengal. "At 
present we know so little regarding the habits 
of the commoner marketable fish, that we 
htive not sudicieut data on W’hich to formulate 
any extensive Fishery Laws. The results 

of the scieiitifie enquiries. will 

enable i.j first to determine whether legislation 
is necessary or not, and then to define the 
nature and object of any laws desired.** 

Tile rii.jieTy Dopartnieiit was two years ago 
st'imrated from tliat of Agriniltnrcaiid asepa- 
rain Director of FIslieries apixihited. The 
sen-Ilfilk- iiivi stigatiniis cniidnrted by the 
Di-|»artini-i>t luive Leeii extended considi'ralily 
during the Iasi year <ir so it being remgiilscd 
that, such iiivesligalions form the' foundation 
oil nliieli all I lit lire progress of any lasting 
eliaraeler must depeiuL A eonside.rable nnni- 
lier ot seientilie ba\e been publislK'd 

ill the Bt-oords of the Indian Museum and the 
list is iieiiig added to from < inn- to time. These 
tiaiK'i-'. ileal with .i variety ot subjects siieli as 
fi.-li disi n^es mill fh-irusitii'.s, lile histories ul tjic 
lU'ilieijiill edible •■peeies, ete. etc. Ille life his- 
lone-. 111 the iiriiieijiiil tresli water hliells (Used 
ill the niauiifactiire of pearl buttons) are also 
iieiiig investigat'-d. In addition,eleven Fislieiy 
Itiillii ins have bi'i ii Iksiii i] during the last 
."i v-.-.-irs. "Iliese liulleiilis euMT a wide range of 
siibjei'ts iiieliiijiiig statisties of tile fisii trade in 
lleu!.'al,simpie iiistnii'f ions to fishertneii, general 
revieiv ot liic llsheries situation in tlic proviacscs, 
etc. etc. 

Necessity of organising Trade.—Tbo 
iiiaiiiier in tsliieh trade in li di is oigaiiist-d and 
coiidui-ted in Jk-nual is quite unsatisfactory. 
Practically the whole of the (aientta trade is in 
tlie hands ol ti ii .v is-rsoiis who are siiflleientiy 
imwerliil to ovi-Tfonie tiie ri\alry of any oilier 
conipevitors. .Any outsider starling a business 
is sure to 1)0 uudei>o]{i and bojTotli'd by th^e 
“fish kings'' who l.:«e aireiits every where 
throughout the I)ro^illce^ These agents make 
ad\'nnivs to the fisti'-imen on condition that 
they rejifiy in ti-li. the value of which is deter¬ 
mined by the ngiiil. As a rule, the fishermen 
are in debt to < lie agent and for this reascHi alone 
they are iinabti to sell their catches freely in 
till m.irki't. The result is that the fishermen 
ela-.s who e.airii the fish, are almost Inviuiably 
poor, wliilii a tew middlemen enjoy the entire 
jirotit. Lixiked at broadly the Improvement 
oi the lisiieries involves the solution of two main 
problems, n’:., (1) to increase the number of 
fish a%ailable, and (2) to organise the trade in 
fish and tins includes the questions of co-eper- 
ution and banking. For tliis reason very great 
attention is being given to tlio formation of 
fishcimen’s societies for taking out leases of 
Government fisheries direct from Government 
and to release ttie flsbermeu from the clutehes 
of the Zamindars as well as mahajans. 

Statistics of fish imported into f^utta axe 
oollected annually and acrangementsllave be<‘D 
made by the principal railway companies to 
provide special cold stwage vans fox the cgniage 
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fish. Thla will be of great T&lae to ibe flab 
merehanta aa It practically dispenses with the 
necessity for Ice. 

Subsidiary Indusiries.—^Attention la also 

t ing given so for a« the existing staff of the 
partment permit-., to stimulating Industries 
in the by-pn^ucts of ilsh and other aquatic 
animals. At one time a large nuinb(T of iieoph- 
in Dacca and adjoining districts earned their 
livelihood l>y manulaeturing ornaments from 
pearl tna.s9i ls .*ind chnnk shells, but rectmtly 
the indiistr}* has deWriorated owing to the 
Inadequate .supply of r.aw material.s. As the 
lndu->try is ot a very important chnnret<-r, 
effortis arc being made (althongh much little 
success as-yet) to cnahlc th<' Dacca manufac¬ 
turers to purchase sheMs direct from Goveni- 
meiit throngti a Co-operative Society. Steps 
are also being taken to intTense t.he supply of 
pearl mussels. Of tlio by-pro«lucts ot flsh. 
hsh oil and fish manure are highly imjiortoiit 
and if properly manufaclured and plaerd on 
the market in suilleient quantities would sim-Iy 
prove lucrative to tliose eiigagi-d in the trade. 
It has been ascertained that alwut .'iOO iij.aunds 
of flsh oil are manutactiired in SeiigaJ every 
month, but samples examined were found to be 
rancid, even after flllrntion. They sl1^o con¬ 
tained a large proivirtioii nf trie fatty arid. 
The question ot reiiuing tiiis oil lias to he eonsi- 
dcred. Manures prejKired iroin fi-li reta.>-e 
would be highly iweful for tlie cu1ti\<at.iou oi 
certain crops and if Uv'sr uni he placed in the 
market at a cheap rate, would repav in llie 
Increased outturn of tliose crops. 'I'hrsi in¬ 
dustries however depend on tlie o]s-iiiiig out 
of the marine H.'^hcries. 

Steps .are also being taken to place salted 
and smoked li-h on the market with tlie olijoet 
of testing the deiuund. 

Burma. 

The flsherics of Surma arc important flnan* 
ciolly and otherwise. From time immcinorial 
the exclusive right of fishuig in certain classes 
of Inland waters has belonged to the Govern¬ 
ment. and this right has been perpetuated in 
vaiioaB flshery enactments, the latiist of which | 
is the Burma Fisheries Act of 1905. Fishing ! 
la also carried on along the coast, but the sea 
IlshcricB absorb but a siiiall portion of Industry. 
Most of the fishermen labour in the streams 
and pools, which abound particularly in the 
Delta Districts. The right to work these 
flsherics, mentioned in the enactments ailudcd 
to above, is usually sold at auction, and pro¬ 
ductive inland waters of this kind often fetch ! 
very coDBidcrablo sums. Biver fishing Is 
largely carried on by means of nets, and geno- 
tally yields revenue in the shape of licence 
fees tor each net or other fishing Implement 
used. Here and there along the coast are 
turtle banks which yield a profit to Govern¬ 
ment. In the extreme south the waters of the 
Mergul Archipelago afford a rich harvest of 
fish and prawns, mother-of-pearl shells and 
their substitutes, green snails and troefaas, 
shark-flnm^ fish-maws, and beche-de-mer. 
Pearling Wh diving apparatus was introduced 
by Anstralians with Filipino and Japanese 
iitvns in ]$9S. They worked m^ly lor tbf 


nhdl. It being Imposslbto tor them to ap ^ 
effective cheek on the divers os regards tSe^ 
pearls. After about five years, when 4^ 
yield of shell bod decreased, they w left. The 
mdustry was then oarrieA on by the Burmese. 

Bombay. 

The Bombay sea fisheries ate Important 
and give employment to numerous castes, 
chief of wlilcb are the Kolls. Pomlret, snis^ 
stone, and lady-fish are sold fresh, while others, 
such as the bombil, are salted and dried. Inrge 
quantities of small fry are sold as manoie.* 
The paila, found in the Indus, and the moral 
and malisccr are the principal fresh-water 
flsh. 

Sea-fishing is carried on by Uie Unhana 
triJic of Musalnmns, wuo reside for the most 
part in hamlets near itarachl.' The principal 
fisli caught on the coast are sharks, rays, and 
skates. The pearl oyster Is found atsavecal 
plaees, and the Mirs conducted pearl opera¬ 
tions oil their own account. Under British 
rule, the right has been let for a small sum, 
but the pearls are very inferior in size and 
quality, so that the industry has greatly de- % 
clinetl during the last thirty years. At present , 
practically no pearl fishing is carried on. Con* 
sidrrable ilslieries also exist in the river Indus, 
chiefiy for tin*, fish known as paila, which are 
annually leased out by Government for about 
Rs. 20,909. 

But for a province with such a length ot sea 
board and witli the estuary of the Indus within 
lt.s border.^ the Uibliing population is singularly 
small. The iisliing fuiats and appliances 
generally ore very small and the fiabermen do 
not go out in rough weather. The best fishing 
season is the cold witathcr months of December, 
January and February, and it is prooablo that 
with such a very brief season the harvest of 
the sea is not siiflicicnt to support a larger 
population. The fishing castes frequently 
dcserl. their caste occupation for others, accord¬ 
ing to till* 1911 census report. When the two- 
grouiis. fishermen and fish dealers, are amalga* 
niatiHl there is a dtasrease of 9,000 in the aggre¬ 
gate, which cun only be explained by their 
deserting tlieir ancestral occupation. 

The Government of Baroda. a State lying 
within tlic borders of the Bombay Fresldomy, 
being desirous of Introducing oyster coiture 
into the coast districts of thrir State, have 
delegated a student to I^icat, When the 
Madras Fisheries Department are engaged in 
similar work, and he is receiving praotlcal 
instruction. 


Madras. 

The Madras irrigation tanks ustudly ccHt* 
tain coarse fish, the right of netting wbleh is 
disposed of annuauy. The sea-fisheries 
along the coast employ thonsanda of penoua, 
and the salting of the catches is a very eon* 
sldciable Industry. The development ot the 
fisheries of the Presidency la now under to> 
vestlgatkm by Government. risbHsnring is 
carried on in special yards nnder €k>ven>meiit 
Buporvisfani, and is a|i Important tpaqttajlit 
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kL#JOt]Mx ImportaDli departmcntB of the vcffk 
uoli^e canning, soap making, stocking of 
•twnlr, teont culture In the Nilglri streams, 
Ottoservanoy In Tarious inland waters, edible 
and pearl oyster cnlgure am! Ashing, deep sea 
experimental Ashing of the West Coast, witli 
much attendant research and instructional 
work of asclentiAv ohaiactor. 

The war, with its consequent special demands 
Mid its interference, with sea ireitpit, navigation, 
labonr,rocruitntcnt and the transit ot medianiciil 
appliances from England bus serionsly liuia> 
pered the development or the oiienitlous carried 
'on under the direction of the department. 


The Pnnjab. 

A Punjab nsherlcs Department came into 
being as an experimental measure in 1012, 
and leoelved the official sanction of Qovemment 
as a reg^r Department of the Punjab in April 
1010. It operates under a Warden of Fisheries, 
Punjab, under control of the Financial Com* 
mlsBioncr 

33ie Orst three years, under the Director of 
Ftsheries, Punjab, the Department was almost 
entirely concerned witli pn^Uminaiy work, 
ccnsifiting largely of investigations and experi* 
ments in the Bcas and Bavi Eivt'is. These 
Blvers were exploited with a view to aseertain* 
ing the indigenous species which inhabited 
them, their habits, spawning gronnds and otlier 
data vriiiGh would enable Uoverumeut to frame 


reguiatlQui for their protection. The vrurims 
Ashing communities were interviewed and 
tlielr views and statements carefully considered 
as to their ri^ts In Government waters. From 
the mass of evidence collated the Dicectm 
drafted rules for the Eongra District, whi4l 
while conserving the Ash supply and being a 
source of revenue to Government would be 
acceptable to the people of the District. 

The rTile.s came into force in July 1916 and 
appeur to be working smoothly and satisfac¬ 
torily. 

AeguiulionH on the same lines but baaed on 
local conditions liuve since been drafted and 
hubmittec* to Government for approval for 
the follow ,ng Districts;—HoBluapur, Gurdaspur, 
Juliuiidar, Ludhiana and Amritsar, and the 
Eapiirthala State. Those for Jiiliundar and 
A niritsar have been ap]>rovcd and became law. 
The otliers are still under consideration. 

Trout Gulturai operations stdl continue to 
(Inurish. Good sport is enjoyed by anglers Itt 
the Kuilu Valley and during 1918 ova were 
brought into Kangra and pliiutec! In a couple 
of streams within 50 miles of Dharmsala. 

A large percentage hatched out and another 
large consignment will be sent in during the 
winter 1918-1919 and the experiment watched 
with much interest If successful, it is hoped 
that uiauy of tlie stream:, in the Eangra Dki- 
trict will be stocki'd with tront.in the near future 
and anglur.<i in Lahore be able to obtain trout 
Asliiug within a 12 houxa' journey. 
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The Opium Trade. 


Two deseriptionfi of opium must be distiu* 
Koished. Bengal opium which is manufactured 
Itom poppy grown in the United Provinces; 
wid MtUtoa opium which is almost entirely 

K * iced in certain Native States in Central 
and Rajpiitaua. 

Bengal Ojnum. —Cultivation of poppy is 
only permitted under license. The cultivator 
to whom ad\an(;es arc made by Govenmient 
free of interest is required to s(dl Uie wiiolc of 
tiia profluction to the Opium Faiiiory lit 
Gharipur at a rate flxixl by Govoninimt, 
now Its. 7/8 per seiT of 70® consistency. Tiie 
area liccusmi for ealtivation has in recent years 
been miicli reduced us u consequenec of tlic 
agrccminit bctweim tlic GoviTnmeiit of India 
and the Chiurac Government, and is now 
nsstrieted to tlio United I'roviiiees. 'Jin' 


Malwa Opinm. —Tlie poppy from wtiii^ 
Malwa opium is noanuthetured is grown chiefly 
h) the Native States of Indore, Gwalior, Bhemu; 
Jaora, Bliar, Rutlam, Mewar and Kotidi. Tlie 
British Ooverument has no eoncem witfr the 
cultivation of the poppy, or the manuJEaotnre 
of the ojiiutn: but it used to regulate, before 
exports to China were stopped, under the sys¬ 
tem explained below, the import of Malwa t^ium 
into, and the transport, through, its tetritorles. 
As the ciiiof market tor Malwa opium was Cbini^' 
and as tlic States in wliicli the drug is produced 
iiiid no access to the sea, except through Bri- 
ti*'Ii l,prritory, the British Government were able 
to impose a iluty on the importation of the drug 
on its way to Bombay for exportation by sea. 

No stiitlhlics of cultivation or productioa 
arc availalile. The poppy is sown in November, 


foUowing are the figures of the area under . r,V« ii ^ 

cultivation and ot proauaioii. has been col- 



Acrrage 

'.Mavndsof { 

1 Number , 


under 

i opium 

i of \ 

! 

cullicalion. 

1 produced. 

! chests made, j 

1911-12 

200,673 

1 

1 31,473 

23,126 : 

1910-11 

362,868 

41.926 

2.’.,6I! 

19(H)-10 

;5.'|.5.577 

67,666 i 

36.172 

1908- 91 

361,832 

! 61,803 ! 

! ;! 3 , 8 ».'. 

1907- 8 

488,548 

! 71.340 ; 

. 51,230 


At the Factoiy two classes of opium are inanu- 
fbetnrod: 

(1) •‘Provision” opium intended for export 
to foreign countries. 'J1iis ojuuin is iiuulc up in 
balls or cakes, each wcigtiiiig 3‘.'i lbs., 70 cakes 
weighing 140^ lbs. being {Kicked in a ebest. 

( 2 ) “Excise” r^ium intendisl for e.onsninp- 
tiou in British India. 'Jliis is made up in eiilne 
tttckets, each weighing one seer, 60 iiaekels 
being packed in one eiiest. It is of higher 
consistency than " provision ” opium, 

“ Provision ” opium is sold iiy public aiie- 
tioD In Calcutta, the quantity to iic sold being 
fixed by Goveriiincut. 'I'his quantity has 
been reduced ui recent years in accordance 
with the agreement with Cliina, the figures 
being 15,440 ehests in 1911 and 6,700 eliests j tViarkcts 
in|il913. Exports to China have been stopped' - 
whether since 1013. 

Statistics of Trade. 

The difference between the cost of manutac- 
tnxe and the price realised at these sales may be 
regarded as the duty levied by Government:— 


opium 

leeted by the cultivators who sell the raw 
opium to the village bankers. It is then bought 
up by tile largi* dealers who make it up into 
halls of about twelve ooncos and store it until 
it is ready lor export., usually in September 
or October. 'Hie opium is of 00® to 96® con- 
sihteney and i... paeked in half chests: con- 
sideralile dry.ige 1.ook place in the case of new 
opium wliiie 1 laiisiKirtod to Bombay. 

To enable Malwa opium to reach Bombay a 
I pass fioiii tlic Opium Agent, or his Deputies, 

, was required, 'i'liis luiss was not granted untfl 
tin: duty iiiiiiused by the Uuveriimciit of India 
I laid been (>aid. This duty was until 1013 at 
. the rate of Rs. 600 per cticst: but was raised 
I to Bs. J.300 in that year consequent on the 
I iiitrodiictiuii of a system similar to that appli- 
i cable 1.0 Bengal opium. Under this systom 
I tlie Collector of Customs, Bomliay, sold the 
! right of expoiliiig opium to the highest bidder 
I at montiily auction sales. On payment pf 
the price bid and of duty at tJio enhanced rate 
' the bidder was given a certificate authoris- 
I iiig him to import opium from Malwa. The 
; uiinibcr of diests fixed for export iQ the 
ye‘*r 1913 was 14,860. But out of these only 
3,75.'> were exported during the year owing to ' 
the large accumulation of stocks in OEdna 
Sales of Malwa opium for export to 
j that country have ueaseil since January 1913 
and tlie trade has become extinct since 17th 
December of that year when tfre last shipment 
was made. 


I 


1911-131 
1910-11 
1909-10 
1908- 9 
1903- 8 


1 Number 

of 

eheete 

told. 

26,330 

37,560 

43,300 

45.900 

48.900 


Average price 
realised at 
auction safes 
per chest. 

2,790 

2,890 

1,612 

1,383 

1,360 


Average 
cost of 
manufacture 
per ch est. 

' its. 

• 

625 

615 

625 

603 


FracUcally the whole of the Malwa Wium 
exported from Bombay went to China. Then 
is no market for It in the Straits Settlementi, 
A few chests annually are shipped to Zanzibar 

Revenue —The re^ue derived by the Gov- 
I emment of India from opium in recent jrean 
I is as follon’s:— 

£ 

1914- 16 .. » .. .. 664,080 

1915- 16 . 1,144,331 

1916- 17.918,894 

TJ17-18.1,116,800 

1918-19 (Budget Estimate) .. 1,864,800 




* Elgures not nvailahlei. 




Glass and Glassteare. 
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^i^Afnemvnt with China.— The finctnetlonB 
'm m revenue derived bom oidam are directly 
attributable to the trade conditions arising 
oat of the llmitotlon of opium exports. 
In 1907 being satiffiod of the genuineness 
of the efforts of the Chinese Govcmnicnt to 
suppress the habit of consuming opium in 
Cluna, the Goremmont of India agreed to 
eo’operate by gradually restricting the amomit 
of opium exported from India to China. In 
1908 an arrangement was ooucludcd by which 
the total quantity of opium exjiorttid from India 
was to bo reduced annually by 5,100 cho^ts from 
' au assumed standard of 67,(M)0 chests. ITndcr a 
t further /igreement, signed in May 1011, the 
i cessation of the trade wan to be accelerated on 
exidence being shown of the siippri ssion of the 
native production of opium in China, and in 
accordance with this agreement a further limi¬ 
tation was placed on ex]torts to Cliiuesc iiort«. 
The redaction of exports led to an increase in 
the price of the drug in China and a correspond-, 
iiig rise in the price obtained in India at thej 
auction sales. For some considerable time, how -1 


ever, in 1912 the trade In China was panlyi« 
ed by the imporition by Provlndal Goveaon 
in defiance of instructions from the Omitrri 
Government of restrictions on tbe importetion 
and sale of Indian opium. Stocks accumulate 
rapidly at Shongh^ and Hongkong and thi' 
po.sition in December 1912 had become so acute 
that a strong aiku inllnential demand was made 
on the Government of India to relieve tbe dtua* 
tioD by the suspension of sales. Sales were ao. 
cordingly postponed both of Bengal and Halwa 
opium and in order to afford the Malwa trade 
the mos,. complete relict the Government of 
India imdertook to purchase for its own use 
11,253 chests of Malwa opium which re> 
mained <.l be exported in 1913. Tbe present 
{tosition is that tliu cx(jort trade to China has 
erased since 1913. The export.s of opium on 
prixsUr recount snioiinted in 1917-18 to 12,000 
ewl-.. \:iluod at Ks. 240 lakhs. Tile importing 
<‘oiintrli*s, in order of iin|iortanee, were Indo- 
(3ilii,'>, .lava, Siam, jApaii, Hongkong and Stralt^i 
S< ttlcineidi. 


GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 


The total value of glass and glas-swan' import ¬ 
ed into India in 1917-18 was Bs. 102 lakhs, 
oompoied with B.s. 150 lakhs in the preec'diiig 
year, and Us. 101 laklis. the annual average 
of five years np to 3913-14. Anstria-Iiungiiry 
and Gernymy, before the outiin'ak of war, 
exported bangles, la^ads, botlles, liuinels. giotws, 
etc., to tlie \iduo ol Tls. 110 l.ikhs in 1913-14. 
The value of the aviirage imports irom the 
enemy countries during the ll\e ])n*-war year>- 
was Bs. 93 lakhs or alioiit 57 pi'i’ rent of tlie 
tr^e. With their ilisappi-aranee from the 
Indian market, imports from Japan liave in¬ 
creased to 71 pi‘r vnt. from 8 iht eent., the pn - 
vrar average. 'Hie Thiltrd Kingdom iiiereased 
her shipments of shei’t and idate glass, wliieli 
bcftve 1014 came largely irom Celgiiim. 

Glass manufacture in India consists of 
two well-defined classes, the indigenous house¬ 
hold industry and the modern factory industry. 
The indigenous household industry, wnieh is 
represented in all parts of the country, is chiefly 
eoncemed with tlie manufacture of cheap 
bangles. Glass manufacture in India on tlic 
modem factory system has hitherto been an 
uphill struggle against great difficulties. In Bcn- 
gfu,' the noneer Glass Manufacturing Company. 
Limited, of Titagarh, started work in 1890 
and the Bengal Glass Company of Sode- 
pnr in 1898. They ceased working in 1899 
and 190^ respectively. The Madras Glass 
Woria founded In 1909 has ceased work, though 
It Is hoped to restart It. A factory started in 
Hyderabad also proved a failure and its plant 
was taken over tbe Glass Works at Ambala. 
Tte Himalayan Oloas Works at Bajpur In the 
Vwn Don district closed after tivee or tour 


years’ working in 1908. but was restarted later 
under new management. Finally, the Upper 
India Glass Works at Ambala. which was started 
by Indian capitalists in 1893. was at first a 
failure. 8incc 1903, however, it has been much 
more successful. It established itself firmly in 
ita earlier years by specialising in the manufac¬ 
ture of bangle glass ; and in this line it is inter¬ 
esting to rex^ord th.it the bangle glass of Ambala 
and Firozabad has succeeded in capturing the 
market, wlicrcas formerly large quantities of 
glass n.scd to be imported from Belgium for 
this purpose. 

During the past yttar or two, a number of 
Glass Works baxY ln'cn oiiencd in the Bombay 
Presidency .and adjoining districts, local mann- 
fact lire having been stimulated by the cessa¬ 
tion ofimpnrtsof German, Austrian and Belgian 
Glass. In Boniliay City itself there an tone 
factories, flic Bombay Glass Manufhcturlna 
CojniwJiy, tlu‘ Indian Glass Uteniifactumg 
romrsiny, Ebrahini Peer Maliomcdand Company 
(Glass lUnufactUTcra), and elsewhen in tlw 
Pn-.sidcncy otlier important Works include the 
Western India Glass Works, Sunth Boad; the 
Swadeshi Glass Mannfai^nring Company 
lamited, Piplod; the Baroda Glass Works* 
Baroda; the Paisa Fund Glass Works. Thlegaon* 
tin} Ogale Glass Works, Karad. In addition! 
the Koteh State has erected a factory at Batan 
for tlw production of Glass for Bangles. Jnb- 
bttlpore also has an important Glass Factory. 

xiecords of the earlier ventnves have shown 
that tbe fallnies in some cases were doe, in 
part at least to preventtble canses, prominent 
among which wen (1) the lack of snlffcleBt 
fluid capital and the consequence inability of the 
oompanles to meet thgir heavy initial expenses 
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Mitf (S) Insperlenoe and lack of technical and consequently. In most eases at a chm^ 
knowledge on ^ part of ptonioterB. Bnt there distance from the coal flelds. (8) Oonpetittoit 
an also certain real and special difficulties from Japan, 
which ffiasB mannfactcircrs in India have to 

oAntenoagalnst. Alkali used Is almost entirely of Bnffilsli 

3^ prindpal preRcnt difficulties arc :— manufacture, being Carbonate of Soda 98-90% 

‘(1) difficulty of ubtJiiningKkiUed labour in a powdered form. This Alkali has almost 
fox ^BB blowing. G'his difficulty (should be completely taken the place of the varions 
overcome in roiir<c of time, as Uric arc now a Alkmine Eartlis formerly employed by the 
few expcrieiin'd Indian IMowcrs. (2) The heax-y Class Bangle manufactiirerB, as the latter oan- ' 
cost’of fuel, the works usually being situated not be used in tlie manufactnie of glass which 
where good sand and quartz can be obtained, is to compete with the imiwrted article. 


WILD BIRDS' PLUMAGE. 

The Bill for prohibiting the iiuportation into ; each and amounting altogether to Bs. 59,176 
Engtind of wild birds* plumage, which was ; were inflieted on the ten merchants oonoenied 
inti^uccd into Parliament in 1U1:1, was the | in attempting to export the feathers. A ease 


occasion of a fierce controversy on the nature 
of the plumage trafllo. Bnt organised opposi* 
tion to the Bill failed to cnuvince tlie public that 
the plumage trade was not one of great cruelty. 
Among well-authcntlcatcd eases from India 
that prove its cruelty was one from Earaclii, in 
1913, in which two men were fined for sewing 
up eyes of birds so that they should not 
fi^t In their cages. It w’as stated that this 


was reported from Bangoon In 191G of a man 
being found in possession of 22 lbs. of egret 
feathers valued at Us. 66,000. 

Legislation.—^Indian legislation on the 
subject will be studied with interest by those 
who have followed the conr^ of legislation on 
this subject In other countries. Until 1887 no 
legislation was considered necessary In Indio. 


was a common practice of fishermen in Sind, An Act of that year enabled local TOvmmente 

breed birds and itxirart their featliere to municipal and cantonment aumoriues to 

^gland. This according to The. Times, is niakc niies proidbithig under pendtios the sale 

not only anotocr apparent example, of the way ?*■, l»os^s^on of wild bi^s recently kill^ ot 

In whldr the prohibition on the export of plumage . taken during their breeding st^ons, and the 
fnm India Is notoriously evadid by smuggling 1 imjiortation into any ranniclpM or canttmmmfe 


Into the open market of England, but shows 
how easily abuses might arise under any system 
which gave a general sanction to feather-fanning. 
All legitimate methods of breeding binis for 
their plunu^e can be safeguarded as definite 
exceptions under nn Act prohibiting importa¬ 
tion ; and only tlie exclusion by law of all 
plumage not so specifhd can put England 
abreast of the United State's and of her own 
dsi^ter Dominions in the suppression of a 
barMious Industry. 

Plniwn rfn birds.—^Tlic binis most killed 
on account <rf their plumage in India are paddy 
UrdB, kingfishers, bustards, jungicfowl. egrets, 
pheasants, paroquets, peafowl, and hoopoes. 
Bahaps the most extensively killed in the 
has been the Blue Jay (Coracias Indioa). 
Tti9 smallerf^rct is met with throughout 
India and Nmhem Biinna. It is a pure 
white sliin heron which dcvclO]is during the 
Ineedlng season a dorsal train of feathers, 
which elongates and becomes '* decomposed ” 
as It is expressed, that Is to say, the barbs are 
Separate and diranct from each other, thns 
forming the ornamental plume or aigrette for 
whliA these birds are much sought after and 
rnthlessly destroyed. Thirty years ago the exports 
were vslued at over six lakhs In one year, but 
^OB 1896 the export trade has steadily 
diminished, ^t, though legitimate exports 
have been stopped, the trade Is so lucrative as 
to lead to many attempts at smuggling. Within 
a recent mriod of 12 mauthsthe Bombay Pre¬ 
ventive Ireuartment, for example, seized egret 
llnsies wora ^ 2,19,047 in India and £44,000 
u London. Ibe rupee value represents the 
snm which the exporters paid to those who 
took the featben from the birds, so the loss to 
the trade was consldetabto. In addition, 
peoaltlen vniylngftom Be. 5,000 to Ba. 10,000 


I area of the plumage of any wild birds durkq; ‘ 
' those scasems; and loisU governments were 
empowered to apply ttiese provisions to animal" 
oUicr than birds. 

Afterwards, in 1902, action was taken under 
Uie Sea Customs Act. to prohibit the expattatlrm 
ol the skins and feathers of birds, except feathers 
of ostriches and skins and fcatHeiSi exported 
bona fide os specimens Illustrative of natural his¬ 
tory. Act VllI of 1912 goes mucti farther than 
the previous law. It schedules a list of wild 
binis and animals to which the Act is to apfdy 
in the first instance, enables local govemmenui 
to extend this list, empowers local governments 
to establish ** close times,'* presumably during 
the breeding seasons. In the whole of tiielx 
territories or in specified areas, for wild Uxds 
and animals to which the Act applies, and 
imposes penalties for the capture, sole, and 
purchase of birds and animals in contravention 
of the “ close time ** regulations, and for the 
sale, purchase and possession of piumi^ taken 
from birds during the close time. There Is 
power to grant exemptions in tho Interests at 
' sriuntifio research, and there ore savings for 
till' capture or killing by any person of a wOd 
animal in defence of hlmsett OT of any other 
person, and for the capture or killing at any 
wild bird or nniTnai in bona fide defence a 
property. 

One defect In tlie law may be noticed. When 
an exporter is discovered, the Customs Depart¬ 
ment can on a magistrate’s warrant have hfe 
bouse sean^d and seize the feathers foimd 
there to produce os evidence that he is eoBige^ 
in the trade. Bnt they have to return the 
feathere and can only take possession of tosm ■ 
if they an discovered presently In coime 
ekpeit. 
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Trade Marks* 


BREWERIES. 


fitatisUoB compiled from ofRdal returns show 
that there were, lir 1012, 22 breweries in 
IMttth India, td whloi one did not work during 
the yew. Fifteen of these are private property 
and Mven are owned by six Jolnt-stodc compan* 
lea with a nominal capital of Bs. 26,71,000, of 
udilch Ba. 22,26,280 was ptUd up at the end of 
UUS>18. Ei^t of the orewenes are located 
at atations in the Himalayas from Murree to 
Darjeeling. The largest brewery Is the one at 
Murraei the Bangalore, Solon, Bawalpindi, 
Kosanll, Poona, and Mandalay, breweries 
standing next in the order shown. Production 
was largest In 1902. since when it has tended to 
decline. In 1917 the production was 6.217,000 
gallons, ail Increase of 52 jwr cent, as comjiarcd 


with that of the ptevions year. 

A snbstantlal quantity of beer prodneed 
locally Is consumed by the British troops in 
India. In 1907 the Army Oommissariat pur¬ 
chased some 38 per cent, of tiie to 'il production 
and the average purohasca in ii i five years 
1003-1907 amounted to' 2,633,616 gulons 
yearly. From the 1st Jannary, 1908, tha 
contract.' with Indian breweries for the supidy 
of malt liqnor to Briti^ troops have been 
discontinued, each British regiment being left 
free to inrke its own arrangements to obtain 
tlie ncccss.i.ry supply; as a result, the figures 
of Army consumption are no longer r^lly 
available. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Hie question of adopting elevators for the 
handling of Indian grain has engaged attrution 
for some time and has assumed increased im¬ 
portance in the light of the railway congestion 
experienced in recent years and more imrti- 
eululy In the grain seaiwn. In the last three 
years great strides have been made by other 
oonntnm In the adoption or pcrh'cting of the 
elevator system, and a large mass of enntera- 

G tary data on the subject has been brought 
nether by the Commercial Intelligence Ue- 
pm^oot. Since the subject is one tliat can¬ 
not receive adequate consideration in India 
till the fhets are before the public, these have 
bm embodied in a pamphlet entitled Indian 
Wheat and Grain Etemtors, by the lute Mr. F. 
Noel'Paton, Director General of Coramercial 
Intelligence to the Governmrnt of India. The 
work gives full particulars regarding India’s 
production of wheat, and sliows that less than 
one-elghtb of the crop Is cxportc'd. It des¬ 
cribes the conditions under which the grain 
18 held and the risks tliat it runs. It is pointed 


out that the cultivator has no adequate mean 
of preserving liis wheat and that be is cons¬ 
trained to sell at harvest time : also that the 
prices then obtained by him are considerably 
lower tlian those usually current in later months. 
The constant nature of the European demand 
la explained and an attempt is made to gunge 
the probability that the enormously Increased 
quantities of wheat to be expected when new 
irrigation tracts come into bearing would be 
ace.eptcd by Europe at one time and at a good 
price, or could be economically transported 
under a system In which a few mouths of con¬ 
gestion aiternated with a longer period of stag¬ 
nation. Flgnriss arc given which suggest that 
in practice the effect of equipping railways 
to do this is to intensify the evil and so to en¬ 
gage ill a vicious circle. The author exjdains 
the structural nature of elevators and their 
functions as cuiistituted in other countries. 
Particulars are giv'm as to the laws that govoio 
their oiMiratious iu such countries. 


TRADE MARKS. 


The In dian Merchandise Marks Act 
fIV of 1889) was passed iul889, but its operation 
m the earlier years was restricted, ospocially in 
Oolcatta, in consequence of the lack or adequate 
Customs machinery for the examination of 
goo^ In 1894, with tlie iutroductiou of tlic 
present tariff, the Customs staff was strengthened 
m the examination of goods for assessment to 
dufy, and this increase enabled examination 
to be. made at the same time for the purposes 
of the Merchandise Bfarks Act. The Act was 
Intended orlglnaUy to prevent the fraudulent 
sole of goods bearing false trade marks or false 
tnde descriptions (as of origin, quality, wciglit, 
or qnontityy While the Act wa.s bdorn the 
lewoture a provision was added to require 
flurt all pieoe-goods should be stamped with 
thnr length in yards. In this respect these 
goods are an exception, for ihe Act does not 
nqnire that other descriptions of goods should 
bo stamped or marked, though it requires that 
MlMn goods aro marked the marks must be a 
wrr tot goMciptlcm. The numbor of tfeten- 


' tions nndci tlie Act during the twenty year 
ending JUl’i-13 has boeJi 
Average of the live jears 
ending .. *. .« 1897*98 1,866 

„ » ;; » .... 19U2-03 1,411 

„ M » .. 1907-08 1,198' 

«, *f ,, „ ,, .. 1912-13 1,960 

Detention Is but rarely followed by confis¬ 
cation, and tlicre have been only 109 su(h 
cases during the stated twenty years. Usually, 
detained goods are released with a fine, and 
this procedure was followed in 19,282 eases out 
of tlic 29,774 detentions ordered in the same 
period. In 10,364 coses the detained goods 
were released without the infliction of a flne^ 
In this period of twenty years 42 per cent, of the 
detentions were on account of the application of 
false trade marks or false tiade descriptions. 
In 36 per cent, of the cases detention was eraered 
because the country of origin was either not 
stated or was falsely stated, and In 21 per cent, 
because the juavlslons of the Act for the stamp* 
I log Of piece-goods bad been Inftliiged, 
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Hides, IS)kins and Ledihdr. 

HIDES, SKINS AND LEATHER. 


India's local manufactnrcs of skins and leather 
have steadily incre.-ibcd in recent years. Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
In this coiintrv was good; tliere was a large 
demand for hides, and prices ruled high. While 
in the continental markets stocks were high 
owing to overtrading in the previous year, 
the United States had a shortage wiiieh was 
estimated at approximuteiy two million pieces. 
Cto tlie declaration of war, the tr.adc which 
had up till tiKMi been brisk was seriously dislo- 
uated. Exjwrts to enemy eoiintries, esi)ei-iaUy 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, Ifam- 
biirg, were stopped, and exporters liad to flud 
new mark<^t8 for the raw material. 'J'lie raw 
hide business of India, it is well known, has 
hitherto been largely, if not quite entirely, 
in the hands of German firms or firms of Gentian 
origin. Germany has Imd tlic liirgest slam- 
of India's raw hides. In tlie four moiitlis 
before tlic outbnmk of war site took :in per 
cent, of tlic total e.xixirts. In ldl2-I.S siie 
took S2 per cent- and in 11)13-14, it!> per cent. 
Baw hides were exported to 'I'rieste in ronsi- 
derablc quantities whiince tiiey w<-n* taken to 
Germany or Austria. Jii the four inontiis 
before the outbreak of war l-l per eeiit. of 
India's exports passed tlirough 'I'rieste; in 
1913-14 the iicrccutagc was 31. 

Trade of the year- —Tlie main fealnr’-*. of 
the trade ol l*)l7-liS were a voiiniili ralJi- ilr« ri'a>t 
ill the exixirts of r.a\ iiides. an jiien aM' in tin- 
exports of tunned liiiles, aiul a deerea'-i- in the 
exports of raw and tanned -.kins. Tin quantify 
of raw hides exporti^d (20,!)0i) ions) was le^-, than 
one-half ol that oi llie preci'dina year and mily 4'J 
per cent, oi llie iire-war aveia"e. Ol tliesi. 
eXiXirts of cow liides, ainoiiiited to jri>T!l 'oiis. 
viUned at Its. kiklis iieing 54 per cent, ol lit*' 
preceding year’s e\|K»rts of 3l).083 tons, v.ilii-d at 
Ks. 5,00 laklis. 'j'lio e\]init m r.itr vnw ui'l>'S 
was very Iarg> 1} under <io\eriiiiieiil eontro] llie 
quality Miitable tor Army select inn lealliei', aflei 
ineeiiiig tlic requirements ol Indian t:iiiii>-is,lie> 
lug purchased lor tiie Itrilish ami Italian t>o\erii- 
menth. The di-erease in eX|orls it, aemiintid 
for partly by the great incrisise in the taninn;.' 
of cow iiides in India lor .Xriiiy pnrpo.e-.s, ami 
liartiy liy tiie greatei seaii liy and cost of in iaid 
which limited tlie eX[>ori ol inteiioi (|ualiti<> oi 
hides. Ooviriiraent eoidrol. wliicli iiieUidt d a 
proliiiiition of cxixirt on jiri\.it.e ae.-oniit ni 
Weights siiltnlile for Arinj work", accounts :d o 
fur tlic i‘Iiaiig(> ill till- dii-i'Ctioii ot the tiade end 
the decrease in the eX|Hiiis to tin- I iiitcd Stales 
ol America, which took .500 tons only a.s against. 
10,400 tuns in 10L;-i7. The iaj-gi-sf. exports 
wore to Italy 7,IHI0 tons (7 per cent. Ie^s than in 
the preceding year) and tin- t'liitcrl Kingdom 
CAine next with 7,400 tons as against 5,300 Ions 
in 1010-17 and 700 tons in the pre-war ycai 
1913-14. 

^ Eviiorfcs of raw InitTalo hides (4,245 tons valued 
at Us. 64 laklis) were Sil per cent, only of the 
preceding year's figiD'es (13,05,5 tons valued at 
Its. 2,03 lakhs). The decline was due principally 
to freight diiUcnlties and the weakness of t-hc 
United States market. There has, however, al&u 
been a great Increase in the quantity of buBaio 
bides ttumedin India, particularly at (Tawupore, 


[ for soles of Army boot.s apd for equipment. The 
United States was, as usual, the biimost buyer 
I liut took only 2,741 tons as against l0,786 tons 
jin 10I0-L7. The United Kingdom was second 
j with 1,420 Ions as against 1,871 tons in lOlO-l?, 

j Itaw skins decn-ased in quantity by 21 per 
Cent, to 22.400 tons, mainly accounted lor by 
I siiialier expuits to tlie United Btates. IfUghty 
I ]ier cent, ol tlie qiiaiitity c' ported went to the 
I United States as auiiinst. 87 iH'f cent, in the prc' 
i \ii)iis 'Che ri.mainder was shipped clifefiy 

to tlie Ihiited Kiiigiloni and Australia which took 
. 2.0110 toils and 1,0001 oiis, respectively, as against 
; 2,100 lolls and .:oo tons in the preceding year. 

; .Nine-tenths oi the shipments ol raw skins coii- 
'-i-ti'd ut i-'icii skins. The quantity of tanned 
, liide-. exiMiited laen-ased by 13 per cent, to over 
1S,:100 tons ati<{ was nearly double the pre-war 
quinqiii'iiiiial a\erage. Almost the entire quan* 
t it> wasOiiiipi'd to tiie I’liited Kingdom, Nearly 
, 0.5 per cent. ot the exports was tanned cow hides, 

I tile sliipiiieiits ot which iiiereasiil in the year 
I under review to 17.300 tons irom 14,300 tons in 
, the pn-iioiis year and T.tKiO tons in the pre-war 
|\ejir J0i:>-14. Atvording to the Coiitruller of 
' Hides, ut ii.-i-t tliree-tiltlis of tlie upper leather 
.used ill tin- I iiited Kingdom ill tlie manulacturc 
I ot hoots for tin IMitisli and .\llied armies is 
'.supplied from Jndian tanned cow hides almost 
all ot w'hieh were iiiiined in the liladras'aad 
. Itonibiix J’resideiieie.s. J.ai'ge stocks Were held 
I !>;, Coverniiii-iit al Aladus and Kombay at the 
. elo-,e ol till- yeai awaiting iacilities lor export, 

[ and ill addtl ion about 40,000 hides monthly Were 
I supplied tioiii Iluiubav lamieries to Cawnporc 
' lor Army work in India Owing to decreased 
imports Ol leathei ami leather manufactures, 
i .1 mneii largei quuntify ol J tides i a teiiig tanned 
.tor loeai coiisiimptioii. 

'J'lic trade in hides and skins and the craft 
' in leatlier manufacture arc in tlic hands eitiior 
' of AlahoRUHlans or of low caste Hindus, and 
are on that account partiuipitcd in by a com- 
pariitivciy smail eouiinunity. The tcaiflo Is 
subject to considerable, fluctuatioiia concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In lamino 
years for iustanec Uic exports of untanned 
hides rise to an abuormal figure. The traific 
i.s also peculiarly alleetiKl by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation 
and neglect: it lias tlius become a monopoly 
witliin a i-estricted community and suffers urom 
the loss of competition and popular Interest 
■ and favour. 

, No laj-ge industry has changed more rapidly 
: ami completely tlian tliat of leather. By 
I the ctaronae process, for cxamplq, euiietiot 
: leaMier may be produced from tfie strongest 
buffalo hides in seven days, from cowhide in 
twenty.lour hours, and trom sheep and goat 
skins in six to eight hours; and these opera¬ 
tions formerly took thirty days or as much as 
eigiitcen months. Of these changes the native 
tumiers of India were slow to take advantage 
hut in spite of general backwardnesa the leather 
produecd by some of the tanneriest especially 
those under European managmeotk' ii io 
certain respects equal to tbe nest 
artlclesi But os a result of ladla b^ii tibv 


tfwefUions and, i)esigiis. 



to adopt up-io-datc mctiiods, thcje has heeu 
A decUae in the domand for Indian dressed 
aUDB, while tiie demand for raw akins has 
tnoreased eonsldcisably. The chief tanneries 
axe sitnatcd at Cawnpore, Calcutta and Bombay. 
Efforts are being made to remedy tlie wastage 
caused by doiective methods of killing and 
flaying animals. 

Indiflenons methods. —^India possesses a 
lane selection of excellent tunning materials 
aodi as Acada pods and bark, Indian sumach. 


the Tanner’s cassia. Mangroves, and Myra* 
bolans. By these and sneii like materials and 
by vaTions me^ods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. But 
the inferior quMity of the leather so used by 
efTect methods may be illustrated by the fact 
that the articles produced rarely fetch much 
moic than one-fourth the value of iho corres¬ 
ponding articles made of imported or Cawiiporo 
(Euro can factory) leather. 


INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A liandbook to the Patent Otfice in Tndi.n., 
which was published In lOi ti by tiiu ihtVcruiiM’iil 
Press, Calcutta, gives the various Ai.'ts, rules, 
and Instructions bearing on the subject togelher 
with hints for the prcixiration of spccilieatioiis 
and drawings, hints for searcbors and otlicr 
valnable information tluit has not hitlurto 
been readily accessible to the geiuTal publi<‘ 
in BO convenient u Knrm. In the preUo-e, Air. 
H. G. Graves, Controller of Palimts and Designs, 
explains the scope of the Patent laws in indisi 
and indicates wherein tliuy differ Irnm English 
law and pi’Occdiiro. 

The foundation of patent Icgihlatioii through¬ 
out the world lies in the English " Statute of 
Monopolies'* which was enaeted in If.'.:;!, ihc 
Slst year of King .bmies ttu; First. In isirt this 
Act has been TC|s-aIed but the e.xl.mt. purl ion 
of the more important seetioji (i is as lollows:— 
"Iftovided also that, any lieelorutiun bi'forc 
mentioned shall not extend to any Ir-ttt'is 
patent and grants of privilege, for the term 
, Of fourteen ycairs or under, heroallier to bi' inaile 
A-^Of the solo working or making of any manner of 
uiannfactnrcs within this n'alm to the 
- true aM llrst inventor and inventors oi snelt 
manufactures, whieh oliiers at the time of 
'making of such letters piiticnt and gr.-iuts shall 
not use, so as also they be not contrary to the 
. tew nor mischie^olls to the Statu by raising 
prices of commodiliiis at home.or linrt oi trade, 
Or generally ineonveiiieiit; the said funrt>eeii 
aigBrs to be aeconiplisbcd from th" date of the 
SSst letters patent or grants ot siieli privilege 
'.oercaftcr to bo m.'ide. but that the same shall 
Of such force ns they simuld be if this Act 
never been made, ami of none ottu>r.” 

The existing Indian patent law is 

Contained In the Indian Patents uutl Designs 
1011, supplcinuiitod by the Indian Patiads 
Designs (Temporary Unles) Act, 1010, and 
the UulCB nuide und<T those. Acts. 'I’he 
^Tntent Office does not deal witli trade marks 
^or with copjrright generally in books, pictun-s, 
w mutic and other nmtters whieh fall under the 
7 Indian Copyright Act III of lfli4. Then' in. 
In fact, no provision of law in Britisli Imlia for 
the registration of Trade Marks which are 
protected under tlic Merehaadl.se Marks Act 
(IV of 1869) which forms Chapter XVllI of the 
Indian Penal Code. 

On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely foOow that In the United Kingdom fur 
the protection of inventions and the registration 
of tie^as. As they always Iwvc done in,mutters 
' ma]at mf^est. Ode main difference exists, 
mirevtff, M owing to (be absence’Of provision 


of law for the registration of trade marks. 
India cannot bi-comc a ]Kirt.y tothn Intcmational 
Con vi-utioii nndcr whicli certain rights of jiriority 
arc obtainable in other conutrlcs. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
pri vilegoh to inventors was {lasscd in 1850, after 
an agitation tliat liad been carried on fitfully 
lor some twenty years. Di Ificultics arising 
from an imcertainiy as to tlte effect of the 
1 Iloyal Pn'rogatlvc prevented earlier action, 
{and, owing to some iiifOTiualities tlic Acd; itself 
i was rc'jH'aled in tlie following year. Di 1859 
! it was re-oiiaet.ed with niodiltcaiions, and in 
|I8T‘JI the Patterns and Designs Pmtemon Act 
was {Hissod. 'Jiie, protect ioii of Inventions Act 
of 188;;, dealbig with exhibitions, followed, and 
then th(t Inventions and Designs Act of 1888. 
Ail till-sc arc now replaced by the present imt 
of 1911. 

The existing .Acts extend to the udiolc of 
British India, iueludiug British Baluchistan and 
tile 8anthal Pargauas. 'J'his of course, includes 
Burma but it does not embrace the Kative 
Stati>s. Of tlie latter three, vis., (1) Hyderabad 
(Deccan), (a) Mysore', (It) Gwalior liavo ordin¬ 
ances of Uh ir own, lor which iiarticulars must 
be obtained from the Goverumentof tlic States 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Oflicein Calcutta. 'The ob¬ 
ject c.' tilt: Act of 1911 was (o provide a simplerj 
' more direct, and luoro elicctivo procedure in 
! reganl both to t tic grant of patent rights and to 
; Micir subsequent cxistciiec and operation. The 
changes made in tin' law need not here be re¬ 
ferred til ill detiiiL 'J’hey gave further protoc- 
tioii both to tins iiiviaitor, by providing that 
' ills application should bo kept secret until 
: acceptance, and to the pnblic, by increasing 
i the facilities for opposition at an effective 
period. At the samo time a Controller of 
Pateiit.s and Designs was established, with 
jiower to dispose of many matters provloufsly 
, n‘fe,ri'ed In the Goveruor-Geuerai in Coundi, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
scaled "fiatent** instead ot for the mere 
i recognition of an " exclusive privilege.” The 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
: modifications thost^ of the British Inventions 
, and Dc.sigDH Act of 1007. 

{ The anniul report of the Indian Patents 
! Office for the calendar year 1916 states that 
jfour hundred and forty-two applications for 
: patents and 1,773 applications to register 
j designs wore made in 1910 as conmared with 
415 and 904 respectively In 1915. The Income 
!of the ofiUcc increased from Bs. 69,760-3 In 
.:1915 to Us. 77,608-13 in 1916. Figaies foe 
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preiioua yean arc published iu tlio lleport. 

Graves, the Ckimplroller, teiuarks that if 
the aatural locreoae ol prc>war conditions had 
been continued, there «ould have been about 
800 amllcatlons tor patents and an income oi 
over Es. 80,0U0. Apart from the falling-oil 
in app lications, the wnr does not appear to have 
nuide any mafcrrial change in the nature of 
Inventions in this country where the novel 
necessities of tiie moment are not apparent 
and cannot thcri'fore be supplied by would- 
be patentees. Altogether 2,G49 patents were 
in force on 31st December 1916. These Ineliide 
1,814 patents out of 2,108 sealed on 2,858 
applications under the Indian Patents and 
Designs Act, 1911, together with 65 of the 148 
patents converted under sec:tion 81 of that Act. 
The balance 770 consists of exclusivo pi i\ ileges 
rem-aining under the Inventions and Dr,->igiis 
Act 1888. 

Applications for patent by enemy subject 
ate permitted, but as a rule aiv held iu sus* I 
peuse and the sealing of jiateiits on their 
applications is not alTccted for the present, 
mtents in existence are, however, renewable 
at the option of the holder e von if he be an 
enemy as-it is not considered desirable tliat 
the property therein stionld be destroyed. 
It can, however, be alienated or utilised for 
the benefit of the public on application. 
Provision f(« these proceedings is iimde by a 
License Act, and rules introduced after the 
year. In tiheir main lines the Jdeense. Act and 
rnles follow the piactici' iu the Dnitcd Ellngdoin. 
They enable the controlicr to deal wltli patents 
bold by enemy siibjecta and remove the dis- 
abilltieB under whim any person may auifer 
In respect of patents or designs owing to the 
present state of the war. 

Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, wbi^ have been uceeptod (8 annas 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, togef iu-r 
with other pnblicatioos of the Patent Uihee 
at the following places:— 

AaxBDASAP. .E. C. Technical Institute. 


AUAHABAP. 

BANOAlOaE 

Bombay 


Public Library. 

.Indian Institute of Science. 
.Eccord Office. 

.Victoria Jubhee Technical Ineti* 
tutc, Bj'culla. 

,.The Bombay Textile and Engin¬ 
eering Association, No. lA. 
Sussex Eoad, Paid. 

,.Pa1«nt Office, No. 1, Council 
Bouse Street. 

. Civil Engineering College, SIbpur. 

. Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces. 

. Office of the Conunlssionor, Bntd- 
wan Division. 

. Office of the CommiEsioner, Chitta¬ 
gong Division. 

. Office of the District Board, Dacca. 
. Office of the Deputy Commisaloner. 
.Eevonne Department of Els 
Highness the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment. 

Jacpaiqxtri ..Office of the Commissioner, Eaj- 
sbatif Division 

Kakachi .. Office oi the City Deputy Collector. 
Lahorb .. Punjab Public Library 
London ..The Patent Office, 25, South¬ 
ampton Buildings, W. C. 
Madkas . .Eecord Office, Kgmore. 

„ .. College of Engineering. 

Mysorb .. Office of tiic Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, General and Eevenue 
Department. 

Nagpdb . .Victoria Technical Institute. 
PouNA .. Cullrgc of Engineering. 

Uanuoon ..Office of the Eevenue i^ecretary 
Government of Borina. 
Boorkbb , .Thomas College. 

SiiOLArUR ..Office of the Collector. 


Calcutta 

J9 

CaWSJ’ORE . 

Chinsurah . 

Chittagong 

Dacca 

Dklhi 

Uyukkabad 


COPYRIGHT. 


There is no provbion of law in British India 
. lor the registration of Copyriglit. Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Cojiy- 
zlght Act under w'hich there, is now no regis- 
traUon of rights but the printer has to supply 
oc^es of these work as stated in that Act and 
In the Printing Presses and Books, Act XXV 
lA 1867. The Indian Copyriglit Act made such 
n^iflcatlons in the liu])eiia] Copyright Act 
ofl.911 as appeared to be debirable tor adapting 
its provisions to tlie circuuistanecs of India. 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 
force in India by proclamution In the Gazette 
of India on October 3Q, 1912. Under s 27 
^ of that Act there is limited power for the 
^legislature of British posscbbioiis to modify, or 
add to the provisions of the Act in its application 
to. the possession, and it is under this power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 
porttanB of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British are schednied to the Indian Act. The 
Act to which these provisions ate scheduled 
makes some focmul adaptations of them to 
Indian law and pthcediut* and soma material 


I inodilieations of them In their application to 
itraiiNlntiiins and musical compositions. In the 
'raht ol Morks first published In British India 
ilu’ sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
ptiblisli a truiislution is, snbject to an impor¬ 
tant proviso, to subsist only for ton years from 
the first publication of the work. The pro¬ 
visions of the Act as to mechanical Instru- 
luciils for producing musical sounds were 
found iinsuitiiblo to Indian conditions. “The' 
majority of Indian melodics” it was explained 
in Council, “hiivc not been pnblisbea, f.e., 
written Iu staff notation, except ihrouf^ the 
nu'diiiin of tlic phonograph. It is poasihle 
in many cases to identify the original composer 
or aiittior, and tlie melodics are snbject to great 
variety of notation and tune. To meet thesA.j- 
conditions s. 5 of the Indian Act follows tbs' 
English Mudeal Copyright Act of 1902 by' 
defining musical work as meaning aoya 
combination of melody and barihow, or either 
of them, printed, reduced to wittl^jjarJMlmr* 
WisegrapnlGallypxoduc^oi;rattoiHM||r^ 
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Coinage, Weights and Measures. 


la the onrraior of India is based ofion the 
fSpeOk statements lAth regard to money are 
Mnerally expressed In mpits, nor bai It been 
found poBsiblc In all cases to add a conversion 
Into sterling Down to about 187) ,tlie gold 
value of the rupee (rontaiiung lb) gruus of 
pnre silver) was approvioiatc ly iqual to is , 
or one-tcnlii of a £, snd for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees into etciling by striking 
Off the final nphir (Its l,0(Hi—IIUU) Hut 
after 1873, owing to the depicdition of silvii 
as compared with gold tluonghout ttn woild, 
ttere ramc a S(noa« and progi ssivi tall in thr 
exchange, until at onr time tiu gold \ ilm ol 
the rupee droppid is low is la In ordir 1 1 
provide a nincdy tor the hr »} los etiiaid 
to the Ooiimni ut of India in rr^pirt oi its 
gold paynuntB to bt made in 1 ni land, tnd 
also to rtllcvt foreign tiade und hnanir fiotn 
tbe inconvenipw« dut to conslaiit and un 
foreseen fiurt nations in «\chiii„i, it « is i 
solved In 18*13 to closr the mints to tlu fir 
ofdnage of eilvcr, and tlins forir up the \ iliu 
of tbe ruprt by les*riding the cimilitiou 
The intention was to raixr tlu (Mliangc \ Uur 
of the rupee to 1« 4d, and thin iiilruduci i 
gold standard at tlu rite of La 1 •—il 1 roni 
1899 onwards thi value of the rupee bis birn 
maintained, with inbigmfii uit Uuituations 
at the proposed i ite of is 4d , and consi ]ucnfly 
dnee that date tliree nip is hive biin luiii 
valent to two mpits bifon 187 > lui ili 
Intermediate period brlwnn 187 > and 184*) 
tt is manifistiy impossible to adopt any lived 
■terhng value tor a const intly ihanging rupee 
But oinee 1899, il it Is uisired to conveit rupee 
mto sterling, not only must tin finil eiihei 
be strnea off (as be ton 1S7 i\ but al o one thn I 
must be. suttraitid tiom tin -esult. 3bus 
Kb 1 000=1100—) -(abrut) 1,67 

Notation—^neither niittrr in connection 
with the expression ot mon y Rtitenicnts 
in terms of rupees lequiree to be cvplaimel 
Die method cd numeiical nut it ion in Indii 
dlfiera from that whieh pre v ills throughout 
Europe, iaago uumbcis ate not punrtiiitc'd 
(n bimelreds oi thousands and millions, but in 
in^telMi and crorcs A lahb is one nmidred 
tbonsand (written out as l 00 ooo) and a crore 
is one hundred lakh oi teu millions (nntti ii 
out as 1,00,00,000) Conseqmntlv, aecotding 
9o tbe exchange value oi the rupee a I ikh ol 
rupees (Rs 1,00,000) may be ciad as the equi 
valent of 1^0,000 before 187 >, anil as tlie e lui 
valent of (abcnit) k6bb7 liter 1890, while i 
etore of rupees (Rs 1,00 00,000) miy slmiliilv 
be read aa the equivAint ot ai 000 ooo btforc 
1878, and ax the equivalent of (about) aGitb,bb7 
after 1899. 

Cnliiage.’—Emally, it shoulr) be mentioned 
that the rupee n div'dcd into 10 annas, a trac 
tkm commonly used for many purposes b^ 
both Natives and Bucopeans Ihe anna was 
formerly reckoned as lid It may now be 
•onaldered os exactly corresponding to Id. 
xXbe Mwm. is again anb>divided into 12 plea. 

Wwi mitiy —The various systems of weights 
vsediliLlnBla'comUne nnlfornuty of scale 
with fodfomisevariations in the weight ot 
iml^ Nbe jmB xenuully tbroi^out 

la Madras 


and Bombay, may be tbm exprenad one maoiid 
40 seers, one seer=.]8 rhlttaks or 80 tolas. 
The aetual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
Distriit to District, and even from village to 
village bnt in the standard system the tola Is 
l*<ogriins Troy (tlu exaet weight of the rupee), 
ami the seer Uius weighs 2 057 lb, and the 
iiiannd 82 iS lb Ihi stanilard u used in 
oflirial r ports 

Retail—lor ealcnlating retail prices, the 
niuviTsiIcustom in India is to express them in 
terms ol rs to Ih rup e Tims, when prieee 
change what vnnesisnot the amount of money 
to be pud Ir' the s iiiie (|n intitv.biit the quanti¬ 
fy tub eibt lined feii the ‘-mm amount of money. 
Ill other wuid prie s in India me quantify 
piLc^ not mon y piites IVhcn the figure eff 
qiiintity s up tin ol couisc means tiii^ the 
I ne h IS gone dow n «Inch is at first sight 
p ipl ving to in In hsli reader It may, 
how ver bt meiitinneel that qeianf'ty prices 
ar not iltog thcr unknown in England espe- 
rnily it smxll shops where pennyworths of 
manygioceri nnbe bought f gi'v, hktwisf, 
lie (oinmeinh sold it a v iijing number for the 
lulling it it It ele ired to convert quantity 
piiees from 111 lull into f n(,h h denominations 
withe ut h iviiig rceonise to money pnees (whuh 
would often b iiiisle. idtng) the following scale 
may b idopteit—his d upon the assumption 
tint i s((r IS evictly ilb ind Uiit tbe value 
ot tlu rupee r iiiiius eonstaia at is 4d, 1 seer 
per injae (iboiit) I lb tor is, 2 seers pur 
lupi tibout) b lb for 2s and so on 

Ih uiiiie ot the unit for square measure- 
me lit in Iidii g n i illv is the bivha. whioh 
i Jius „ieitly in dilleiLiit puts of the oountiy 
but nil IS have been e pie seal in tbix wrork 
either in squiie miles or in aeie s 

Propobcd Iefo ma—Indian wughts and 
in isurts hail luier tx. ii se,ttlid upon an 
urgiiiiel bisi buiiibl tor commeico and 
tilde rhiiactrn tic el th modem age Ihey 
vary from town to t uii aol village to vdlira 
in a way tint eoull eiuJy work safisfactorlly 
ho long IS til de i in of trims and villages 
wcie s itioiituiii 1 mil tKfoic toads and rw- 
wivs o) II d up (nje bitwcm one and tbe 
other It IS p inti 1 out that in England a 
ho*'h li if wme eont uiis 63 gallons and a 
hos he 1 1 >1 beer only >4 gallons, that a bushel 
it imwn h lb Its m'simeiiiland and 2401bs 
111 Liijuwill, tint the Lughsh stone wen^t 
r in iits 11 lbs in iiopular estimation, but 
only ills, ,f we are wtigluiig glass, and eight 
(or nie it t ut 0 lbs foi cheese Similar 
iiistauLis are multiplud in India by at least 
as many times as India is bigger than Eng¬ 
land If Wro take, for instance, the maund 
deiiomiuitiun of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly aa many maundb as there arc artledes 
to weigh If we consider the maund as be¬ 
tween district and dibtnct the state of affairs 
IB worse Ibns in the United Piovme»B alone, 
tbe maund of sugar weighs 4M seers In Oawn- 
pore, 40 in Mnttta, 72) m Gfoiakhpur, 40 in 
Agra, 60 in Metadabad, 43) Jo Sataaianpor, 
60 m BatelUy, 46 in F^abad, 48) in Saab- 
Jebanpot, 61 in Ooshongiinge. Sm BMiaiiff 
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Vulw tbioaghout all India from the Bengal 
or Mllivay maond of S2-2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
matmd of 74 lbs. lOoz. ildn., the Bombay 
maond of 28 lbs., which apparently anawen 
to the Forest Department maiind in use at the 
Fool Demt, and the Madras ntauud, which 
some antnoiitica cKtimaic at 2a lbs. and others 
at 24 lbs. and bO on. 

Committees of Inqair,v-—These arc merely 
typical iuBtaiicoh wJuch are multiplied indefl- 
Ultcly. There arc variations of every detail 
of weights and incasurcs in every piiTt of India. 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this btare of things 
causes are heavy. Mtinicip^ and commetci^ 
bodies are continually roturning to the problem 
with a view to devising a priictieal sclicmc 
of reform. The Supremo ouJ rrovincial Gov- 
ammcDts have made various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the prohicin of universal 
units of wciglits and measures and cumiiiercc 
and trade hiivc agitates! about the qiie'-tion 
for the iNist century. The Jndian railways 
and Government aepartmeiits adoiited a 
standard tola (180 grams), seer (SO tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it w:ib hoped that this 
would act os a successful " lead *' which 
would gradually be followed b; trade throngh- 
out the empire, but the oxpct-latiou has not 
been realised. 

The Govcnimont of India considered the 
Whole question iu cunsult.at.inn with the pro¬ 
vincial Gove.mmeiits iu 1800-1804 and various 
■pedal steps have at dillereut times been 
taken in different parts of India. Thu Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee, 
in 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presideiiey. Their flnal ri'port has 
not been pubUshed, but f.hcy Tiresent.i:d in 
1012 an 04 l interim report wliicli lias bci'ii 
issued for public iltscussion. In brief, it points 
out the practical Imiiossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures afimiting the whole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of tiie Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and mca.sures would be 
beartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsorily applied over 
large areas subject to many diverse condi¬ 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing abont the desired reform so sueec^.s- 
Allly as a " load " supplied by local legislation 
based im /ggaotical experience. The want 
df cobegpBtT iaooir faire, or tbo means of co¬ 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The Committee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
willfo Jlow a good lead is apparent in the Bast 
KholllhBli District of the Presidency, wlicre 
the District Officer, Mr. Slmcox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 
^ people to adopt thronglioat the district uni- 
weights and measures, the unit of weight 
‘iKthls ease being a tola of 180 grains. But 
tlm committee abstained bom recommending 
that the same weights and measares should 
be Adopted over the whole Preaidoncy, pre- 
forring tbat a new system started in any area 
sbonld be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 

^ Proposalo from England.—SuggestlonB 
hove been made by t3w British Weights and 


UeasTues Association and tbe Dectaul AMo* 
elation, respectively, at dlflenmi tlmM Cblit 
British weights and measures and the deolnial 
system should be introduced. Both proposes 
' fail to meet the speciiil requirements set tortll 
i by the Bombay Committee. Variations of 
‘ them which have been put forward by diflerent 
Ixidies in Judi.-! in recent years are that the 
, English pound weight and tbe English hundred* 
. weight snuiild bo adopted as the unit of weifdit 
I for all India. The argument in favour of tbe 
irniKirtatioii of an outside unit in this manner 
is that people iu India will always associate 
with a given, familiar denomination of weight 
or measure the value they have been accus* 
tomud to consider in regard to it, but that 
if a new weight were introduced tbey would 
learn to use it in dealing with ;.beir noiabbours, 
without the interference of anything resembling 
prejudice at what they might regard as an 
attempt to temper with their old, traditional 
standards of dealing. 

Committee of 1913.—The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by tlie Government of India in October, 1913. 
wiien the following committco was ap^inted 
to inquire into tlio entire subject anew 
Mr. C. A. Silberrnrd (Pretiident). 

Me. A. Y. G. (.'aiiipbell. 

' Mr. Rustomji Parduonji. 

This Committee reported,,in August, 1916, 
ill favour oi a uiiifonn system of weiglits to he 
’ adopted iu India based on tJie 180 grain tola. 
The ri'iiort sav'h:—oi all sneh systems there 
is no dnoiil that tlu' mohl wtitespread and best 
. known i^ that kiiowi as the Bengal or Indian 
Bailway weights. The iiitrodnction of this 
system involves a more or less considerable 
, eJiaiige of sy-te’Tii in part.s of the United Pro- 
' vinees (Gnr.iklipiir, Bandlly and neighbouring 
anas), prautiiuilly tlic whole of Madras, parts 
of the riiiijab (mral portions of Amritsu and 
, iieighliourhig districts), of Bombay (South 
Boiuiiav. Bomiiay city and Gujarat), and the 
. Kortii West Frontier I’rovince. Burma has 
■ at pn wnt a separate system of its own whidl the 
. committee toii-.k it sitouid be permitted to 
retain. The sy&tcius recommended are 

For IsPte. 

8 klia^klias = 1 ohawal 

8 eiiaw.ils _ 1 jatti 

8 rattii- _ 1 manha 

12 mai.]ie!; or 4 tan ks = 1 tola 

r> tola.^ — 1 ohatalc 

id ehataks sr 1 seer 

4i) seers = 1 maund 

For BintMk. 

2 snuiji ywea = 1 large ywe 

4 large ywus = 1 pe 

2 p(‘s =1 mu 

5 ix's or mus = 1 mat 

1 mat ss 1 ngamu 

2 rigumns &= 1 tlkal 

lou tikais 1 pelMha or 

The tola is the tola of 180 grffins, equal to 
the rupee weight. The vies has zcoently li6M 
fixed at 3* 00 lbs. Or 140 tolas. 

The recommendations of the Oommlselon 
met wlA general approval and havfa. |M«a 
referred to the Provfnqlal Qotenuaentl for 
their oonBlderatlaiu 
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the coniUttobB of factory labour until lOlS 
irere regulated by the Indian Factories Act 
' Oi as amended in 1891. The cliief pro* 
visions of the amended Act were I/)cal Gov- 
omUentB were empowered to appoUit Inspec¬ 
tors of footories, and certilving surgnons to 
certify as to the age of childivii. A mid day 
stoppage of work was prescribeti in ail fac- 
tones, except those worked on an approved 
system of shifts, and Sunday lalioui pro- 
lublted, subject to certain exceptions. The 
hours of omployment lor women were limited 
to 11, with interN'als of rest umnuntiiig to at 
least an hour and a liulf; tlicit einp oymcnt 
between 8 n.m. and .’ll a.m. was prohibited, 
as a general n-lc, except in 'aeturics woiked 
by shitts. The hoars of work for rldldri'Ti 
(aeflncd as persons below the auo of 11) wire 
limited to seven, and their eiii|iIoyineiiL at 
night time was forbidden ; chiUlren lielow tlie 
ago of rino were not to 1>e employed. Pm* 
vision was made for the fdieiiig of iiiiti'liiin-ry 
and for the pmmiilgation ot iule.s as to water 
supply, ventilation, the pie.\eiilk)ii of o\er- 
urowdiug, etc. 

Act of 1911. 

The decision to undertake further lejlfla- 
tion was arrived at after eomptelieiiMv*' In- 
auirles. An important taclor in the ea'-o was 
tno increasing use of elcetrie hglil in the ituuibay 
Mills, which radically changed the, tonditiou'- 
prevailing when tin: -Vet of JrtUl wa.-, f)it.-".ed 
and had abolished tiie .seeiiiity iliat opoialivo 
would not be employed fur inure tiuin P.i hoiii> 
a (lay oil the average. 'I'be ({ue'-tioii ot the 
hours of cmployrnejit iu textile fiu’toiief. was 
brought into proniineiiec by tin; period ol 
prosperity that the cotton inductrv began to 
enjoy in the coll weather of 1904 U.'i. a large 
number of persons operali\es being n-gn'aily 
worked for IS hours a day or even longir. 

Owing to complaints rcLMuliug tlio Iona 
hours worked in lumiy mills, the tloMinmeul 
of India in iOUti ap]H)inti\l :■ small t'uiumiltee 
with Commander Sir If. P. Fiiei-Suetli, li.N.. 
iato Superintending Inspector for JJaiigtroiis 
Trades iu England, as ehairiu.in, to conduct 
a preliminary inquirv into the conditions of 
labour m textile facti)ri( (. Tin* Comuiitii-i 
recommended tliat itie workutg liuurs of aduli 
n^es should bo llmiUil io 1‘.2 hour.s a day; 
tbat certiflcatea of age and piivMcal lime-:* 
should bo required prior to lulf-tinie emiJoy- 
ment and prior to eie.ployiiunl a» ni adult: 
that night work of women sli uiM be pio'ii. 
blted; and that wliole-iiuie .Medical Jimpcc- 
tors should be apiiointc'il. 

The conclusions of tins Coiumittee formed 
the basis of an investigation, extending to all 
fisotorics in India, by a refire^entative. Coin- 
mission. This report disclosed the existence 
ot abuses, particularly iu coinicction with the 
employment of chlldn'ii, and the excessive 
iioars worked by operatives generally iu u>x- 
' tile factories. The majority of the Commission 
deprecated a statutory Umltatlou of the work- 
» lug hours of male adults. But they recom- 
'.ipoaded the formation of a class of “young 
' peiitoa'* between 14 and 17 years of age, 
/ «i^ boiiis should be limited to 12, and con- 


-idered tbat tbit would iodlrectly seoute a 
12 hours’ day for male adults. They aian ve* 
commended that the hours of work for ohlldmi 
should bo reduced from 7 to 6 hours and that 
the hours for women should be 
. to tiiose for “ young persona,” night work 
I being prohibited for both classes. They re* 
' commended tbat children should be cortifl^ 
I as to age and physical fltness. 

Hoars fixed. 

The rccoiiimcDdations of the Cbmmlttea 
' and of tlic Cuinniission liaving been considered 
j by tim Government of India and the 
(lovcmmcuts, a Bill was introduced hi July 
] 0U8 to amend and consolidate the law relating 
, to fa(‘iories, ami was hnally passed into law 
. us .Act .\J1 of mil. 

The new Act extended the definition of 
' “ fiietory ” so as to include scusonul fmttnf jfg 
working for Iiks tliaii lour montlis in the year; 
isliorieiieil the hours within which children 
(aiul, iis a general lulc, women) may be employ 
cd, uml further restricted tlie employment ol 
women by night by allowing it only in the 
' ease of eottoii-ginniug and pressing factories. 

; it nl*<o conk'iiiied a number of new ptovislonfl 
' for seeming tlie liealtli and safety ut the opera* 

, ti\e.-«. making iii'-pection more eiluctivc, and 
, securing generally tlie lictter udmiuititration 
of tlie Act. The most important feature ol 
•tlie Act. li(i\\e\cr, was the intioductiou ol a 
Muiiilicr ol special pro\isions applicable only 
to textile filetories. The rcjiort of the Factory 
Commission sliowed tliat excessive hours were 
not, worked except in textile factories. The 
.Act for the first time applied a statutory res* 
tiictioii tip the liouis of cinpJoyinent of adult 
males l>y laying down that, subject to certain 
except ion.', "no person liiall be employed 
ill any textile factory for more lliaii twolvo 
lioiirs in any oiu* day." It i.-i also provided 
in the. case of t''XliJu factories that no child 
may bo employed for iiioie. than six liours in 
any on ■ day, and tJial (niihjivt to certain cx* 
o.-ptioii-i, among whieli aie factories w'orked 
iu :ii coi‘d.iiicc wilh an appnivod system of 
sliift-,) no fKr.->r»a may be employed before 5-30 
a.iii. or iifier 7 p.m. (the new limits laid down 
gfiieraily lor tin- employment of women and 
cliildii-ii). Corre-poiidiiig limitations are placed 
on tlic piTiod for wbieJi meciiauicol or electrical 
pow r may be ii-eil. 

Factory Inspection. 

'I’he inqiiiiiis of tlic J’aetory Commission 
sliowui th.it flic then existing system of fao- 
1(11 V iii-pcction liad not sulllced to prevent 
widc-inoiid eva.'ion of the provisions of tho 
fiict.nv law. This iwult was attrlbu^ to 
the met that the number ot full-time factory 
iii:.:ii'i‘ior.-. was very smuH, the work of inspect 
tioti l•■•iug io a large extent hi the bands of 
c-v-.Mllein inspectors (District Magistratee, 
Civil Surgeons, etc.), wlio, as the Commission 
reported, had neither tho time nor tho special 
kiiovvledce necessary for tlic work. In Bom* 
bay Presidency, where there were throe spe^l 
inspectors, it was reported that the Act was 
on tho whole, well enforced. Steps have bwn 
taken since to reorganise the staff of wbate* 
time inspectors of foctotles In India and to 
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Incroase it to a streQKtb sufilcicnt to cope with boiler inspection, their whole tiiuo is Riven 
the work of inspectiuR all the factories in India, to factory inspeerion. The Distilot Ma^ 
The total atreimth of the staff is now 14. as tmte remiUns an inspector, cx-ofBcio, undw 
compared with o at the time of the Factory the new Act, and otiier officers may be appom^ 
Ciominisslon’a report. Each of tlic larger cd additional inspectors, but it is contomplatM 
provinces has at least one inspector. Bombay 1 tliat inspection by cx-offlelo inspecton win 
&VUIR live. Exempt that in a few cases these { be to a large extent discontinued, or limited 
officers luve duties also in connection with' to special cases. 


Life Insurance. 


There arc no publirations from wiiicli s! 
coiiipMe statistical survey of tlie various 
branches of insurance work in India eaii be 
obtained, but the ofllelal “ Alistraeis of Ae- 
cuunliS and Valiiafioii Ht.'iteineuts in ri'spcct 
of Life Assuraiifc Companies duiug busi¬ 
ness in British India," pubiislied by tlie lio- 
vcrnroeiit of India, give mneh iiifoniiatioii in re¬ 
gard to tin; 08 I.itc Assurance (’ompaiiiesMibjret 
to all tlu provision!- ol tlie Indian Eife AssuraiuM 
Companies Act, 1912, and some of t ll<>^e wliieli 
arc partially exempt from tlie Indian Vet on ilie 
ground that they carry on biisiness in the l'Ui*;'d 
Kingdom a d comply witli the provisions of tin- 
British Assm-Iiiicc Companies Aet of lllOl*. Ji- 
should be noticed tliat tlle^al•ioas pension liindi 
conneeted witli Wovcnmient .M-riiei-. are cM-iniil 
from thcj^iupltauco uitli tin* Indian Act. 

The oldest of the Indian Coinpauies wi-re 
established in Jladras about 80 years ago ; 
B^bay has none older tlinu Iho IJomb-iy 
Mutual, the Oriental and the Bomluiy Widowb' 
Pension Fund whidh were established about 
40 years ago. Life Assurance seeias not to 


' have been stnried iu ib'iieal until much later, 

; aii(< it was not until I'JOti that many Companies 
'■ wen- est-ablislied eitlicr in that Presidency or 
! cLsewlierc in India. 

I 

I In Ills introdiietury note to tlie oii^ial pub* 

I lii-iition nlreiuiy luentioni'd, 3lr. 11. G. w. Moikle, 

. .Actuary to tiic Govcrninent of India, states 
that tiie total amoiiut of tlie investmenta and 
' utiii'i realisable assets of ludlan Companies 
; is worth <si 7 hil.bbol rupees. 

\ 'l'li<- total Kiiin.s assured, including bonus 

I iiddili.m., under onliuary lilc assurance policies 
' i-)SH-il hy Indian companies, increased by 
: Ol' I ■* per eent. during the yenr 1917 and 
\ aiiumuii'd to over 24 erores of rupees, or about 
' l.t I'lillion pound.s sterling. 

' 'J'iir- new sums assured by Indian companies, 
i uiL'iM- ordinary life assurance policies during 
; t Ik- yi .u show a considerable increase, the 
{tot.il amount being nearly 2\ erores as 
I agani-'t. i crorc 00 lakhs in cacli of the two 
: prei lous years. 


VTbolo Life policies were 

issued last year for 

172- luklis or 

7*8 

of the total 

Linuted Payment policies 



8-4 


Endowment Assurance 

policies 


172 

77-0 

>» 

Cliildren's LudowiiKuts 
and other classes ul 
Xioiicica 



0*8 

»• 


Total 


• » 


224 lakhs 


100 
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The follmring Is the list of British, Colonial and Foreign Companies doing bnsiness both In tiie 
United B3ngdom and in India partlallF exempted from the Indian Act, and the classes of 
business. In additign to Life Assurance, transacted by them:— 


Home ol Company 


! 

Place of H<-ad 
Office, 

?* 

i 

I— 

< 

s 

\'rh- 

1 :s, 

* S 95 S 

: ^ 

' M S 

t ^ ^ 

* 'C -A 

» 

ft I 
^ 1 

i* 

1 

0, 

Accident and 
Sickness. 

IS 

^ A m 
C B ^ 

SoZ 

1. Allianoe 

.. 

i 

t 

1 London .. 


a 

! ( 


1 

M 

1 

i ^ 

E 

O 

S, Atlas 

• ■ 

1 London .. 


n 



I’ 

• « 

• s 

!■: 

0 

3. Commercial Union 

. 

Loudon .. 


a 

(; 


r 

M 

, s 

Ji 

j « 

4. Gresham 

. 

f.niidnii ,. 


a 

r 



. . 


. • 

1 

1 .. 

6. lAW Union and Bock . 

IsOiidoii ,. 


a 

<• 


r 

, • 

: s 

i: 

G 

6. Liverpool and Loudon 
and Globe 

Livr’i 7 >ooI.. 


a 

P 


!■’ 


s 

n 

G 

9. London Assurance 
Corporation .. 

LoiidOii .. 

i 

<t 

f 


1' 

M 

s 


G 

8. North British and Mer 
canldlc 

EdiDbursh 

1 

1 

1 

a 

C 


t’ 

.. 


i 

1 

1 .. 

• 0 

9. Northern 

• • 

Abt'rdcen.. 

' 1 

n 

C 


I' 

. . 

s 

K 


10 Norwich Union 

.. IXoruich .. 

.. 

a 

(: 



. . 


• 

* • 

11. PhoDiiix 

.. liOndon .. 


a 

(' 


]•' 


s 

U 

Q 

12. Iloy]il 


Liverpool.. 

• - 

a 

1.' 

■ 

!•' 1 

• • 

S 

j: 

G 

13. Boyal Excliange 


1 oudoii .. 

.. 1 

a 

a 


J’ 

.V 


B 

G 

14. Royal London Auxi' 
liary .. 

London .. 

1 

..! 

1 

a 

<\ 

' 

f 


S ! 


G 

15. Scottish Union 
National 

and 

Ldlnbuigii 


a 

a 


V 

X 

s 

B 

G 

IG. Standard 

.. |Kdiuburg}i 


u 

V 


. - 



• - 

• « 

17. Yorkshire 


York 

■ • 

u 

c 


I*' 

M 

s 

E 

U 

18. Manufacturers .. 

■■ 

Cainuia .. 

( 

a 

• • 


• - 

.. 


• • 

e • 

19. Son of Canada. . 

.. iCanada .. 


a 

c 


• ■ * 

1 

8 

e • 

• • 

20. National Mutual 
Australasia .. 

of 

.Vustralia. . 

1 

1 

a 



1 





21. Great Eastern 

•• 

Singapore 

.. 1 

I 

a 



1 





22. China Mutual .. 

• - 

.'^Iiaiigliai.. 

1 

I 

a 




1 




23. Shanghai 


Shanghai.. 

i 

• • 1 

o i 


1 


1 

I 



24. New York 

■ ‘ 

United States 

i 

•'1 

1 

1 

O 

1 

1 

1 


i 



i 

1 

1 

1 
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Chambers of Commerce. 



Modem oommerec In India was built up by 
mercbauts from the west and was tor a long 
time entirely in tbcir hands. Chambers of 
Oommeice and numerous kindred Associ¬ 
ations wore formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indiana have in recent 
years, taken a largo and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of their partici¬ 
pation varies greatly in ditferent parts of India, 
according to tJic natunil praclivities and genius j 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
Blal regeneration of the new India, wMc Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind In this one. Arising from tiicFic cir-' 
cumstanccs we find Chambers of Commerce i 
In Bombay, Earoclii, Calcutta, Madras and 
other Important centres, with a nicinlH-ishiii 
bo^ European and Indian ; but alongside tiicse , 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso -1 
Ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’; 
Chamber and Bureau, of wliicli tlu' memlK'isliip { 
is exclusively Indian. Tlicse diUt-rent classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
and const^tly work in association. 


The Loudon Chamber of Commerce in 1011!, 
realising the increasing attention demanded 
by the. economic development of India, took 
steps to form an " East India Section ” of 
their organization. I'ho Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously wit>h this body, but are 
In no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at pn'sent 
any Indiuation on their part to enter inUi sucli 
elm relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Clumbers cun tliemsi'Ivcs 
achieve tbcir objects liettcr and more 
affectively ttion a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Ctiambor, or the East. Imlia 
Section of it have shown tliemselvcs out 
of touch with what seemed locHlIy to lie 
immediate reqniremcuts in particular matters. 


A new movement was started in 1013 
by tile Uon. Sir Fazuibhoy Currimbliuy Ibra¬ 
him, a leading milloniier and public citizen 
of ^mbay, which promises to lead to great 
Improvement in strengt-liening Indian e.oiri- 
maroial organization. Sir Fuzulbhoy's original 
Idan was for the formation of an Indian Com¬ 
mercial Congress. Tlic proposal met with ap¬ 
proval in ail parts of India. The sclicmc was 
d^yed by the outbreak of war but afterwaids 
xeoeived an impetus from Uie same cause and 
the first Gduii^sb was heldin the 1915 Christmas 
^Iday season In the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The tlrt of members of tlie Reception Committee 
obowed that all the important commerclai 
associations of Sombay were prepared to co¬ 
operate actively. 


The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Mr. D. E. 
Waw, President of die Bombay Indian Aler- 
ohants* Chamber, presided, as Chairman of the 
Beceptlcm Committee, at ttic opening of the 
proceedings wd toe first business was toe 
election of Sir Fazuibhoy Currlmbhoy as the 
ItaBt president. The Congress resolved noon 
the establishment of an Associated Indian 
Chamber of ^Bpercc. and elected a Provincial 
Committee d|||nwered to take the necessary 
steps to get Association registered and to 


I 


enrol members and carry on work aa OommIttM 
of the Caiamber nntil a new Committee should 
be appointed a year later. iThe CongieBs also 
approved of toe draft constitution. 

The following are the principal paragraiAa 
of a Memorandum of Assmiatlon of the new 
Associated Chauibor as approved by the Con« 
gross •*** 

I. The name of the Chamber will be “THE 
Assocuteu Indian Ohambeb oy Cohjceboe.*' 

II. The Rcsistcri'd Olficc of the Chamber 
will he in Ttoinliiiy. 

Til. The objects for which the Chamber is 
established an-:— 

(a) To discuss and consider questions 
conccniing and affecting trade, com¬ 
merce, manufactures, and toe shipping 
intere.sts, at meeting of delcptcs from 
Jndiiin Olinmlieni of Commerce and 
(’oiiiiiicrcial Asxoeinlions or Bodies and 
to eolleet and disseminate information 
from time to t.iine on matters affecting 
tile common interests of sncli Chambers 
or Asswiiitions nr Bodies and the 
comnieTci:il, manufacturing and ship¬ 
ping inti'rests of the country. 

{b) 'J'o cominiiniente the opinions of too 
Ctniiulx'i's oi (,'ommerco and other 
Conijiierciui Associations or Bodies 
separab ly or unitedly, to the Govern¬ 
ment or to the various departments 
tliereof, by letter, memorial, deputa¬ 
tion or otherwise. 

(e) 'I'o ])etitioii rarlianient or the Goverh- 
nuMit of irulia or any Local Govoru- 
inent or authority on any matter 
affecting trade, commen'c, manu- 
fnet.nrc or shipping. 

(>0 I'o prepare aiirt promote in FatUament 
or in t'iie Legislative Councils of India, 
Imth Jiiipi'riai and Provincial, Bills In 
the intorest of trade, commerce, 
manufaelures, and shipping of the 
counti'y and to opiiosc measures which, 
in tlic opinion of the Oiambcr, aro 
iikclv to be injurious to tliose interests. 

[•') 'I'o attain those advantages by united 
action which each t^hamber or Asso¬ 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity. 

(J) To liavc power to establish an office 
cittuT in England or in any paEt of 
Etritish India wito on Agmt there, 
in order to ensure to the various 
Chambers early and reliable infor¬ 
mation on matters affecting their 
interests and to facilitate communi¬ 
cation between the Chamber or indivi¬ 
dual ciiambcrs and the Government 
or other public bodies, and generally 
to conduct and carry on the affairs dt 
the Chamlmr. 

(y) To organise Chambers of CiommoKe, 
Commercial Associations or Bodies in 
different trade centres of the Country. 

(%) To convene when necessary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at sneh times as may bo deter 
mined by a Resolution of toe Chamber. 

(t) To do all such other things as may be 
incidental or conducive to the above 
objects. 
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Tlio Artii-It's of Associat’on proviilo for i sliall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
the management of the Chamber by an Exo- Indian Oiamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
cutive Counoil composed of a Pre'^ident, Vice- fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
President, and ten ^er members elected at tlic February,’* or at some other time, and “ semi* 
annual meeting of flue Associated Chauibrr, tlic ! anuuiil or special meetings . . . may bo 
Executive Council to pivseiit a report* and j eoiivoned by the Executive Connell or on the 
statement of accounts at each annual jnnting. j rctiui-iilioii of onc-tbird of thts total number of 
O'he Art clcB d'’claro tbc number of Tueuibir-* of | menibers addn'ssed to tlic Secretary . . . ’* 
the Associated Cliaiiihi-r nut to e\eeed one i The followin'.; are details of tiie principal 
hundred, and the Ext'caitive t'ouncil .ire mvm | Clinmbers of Commerce and kindred bodies in 
power to elect honorary uiemb.-'-,-.. “ 'I'hcic ; India at tiic present time :— 

BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Comniciee w.is found¬ 
ed In 1834. Its licad-niiarters arc- in Calcutta. 
Otliersocieties connected with tli.i truile and 
commerce of the city are the Iluyal ■ixeliania* 
tile Bengal lioudcd W-vri'lioni e .Avooeietimi, the 
Calcutta Trades Assnciai>ioj>, tin lleugal Xu- 
tlonal Chamber of Comm^ ixi aiid tlicManvan 
Chamber of Commerce. Tli(> (.'liambd 

is registered willt a deciaratioii ol inem- 
botsbipui 200 . llAiiliject^ ale tlii-uMiul puriiose*- 
connected witli ttie prof-ctiuii ol tiade “ in 
■ particular ill Caleuit.'i. " 'l'li> n- are two ela.-nc.- 
cifBiembem. Pcrmanejit and iMnot.'iiy. 

if' - 

Merchants, banbei-, r-presen- 

tatives of commercial, railau> and iiisiirauc<- 
companies, brokers, persuns and firm.' enga'.'ed 
in commerce, tigricidlnre. mining oi iiianii- 
facture, and joint stock coui{)i.r.ies or otlici 
corporations, formed for any iniitHise or ohjec! 
cdiinected with coiiimeree. airrienll are. luiniiic 
or luanufactnrc, and persoji*. eiiga^iiMl in oi 
connected with art. seienecoi li'i.T.iiiiie, ui.iy bi 
elected us pcrniaueut membeis of tin- Chamber. 

A condiilatc for election a.s a pi'rmanenl 
member, wlielhcr un iiidixidiial, a Inm or a 
joint stock euiii|>:ui.v or oilier coijoiaruin. 
must Imj pio/w.M'd liy onr* an I ueconileii )»y 
another iieinuinint ml■mlJt>, mmI may lx- 
elected provisionally by the bul 

that election is c-iib'jeet to eonf':matioii at the 
next aumiaJ gciierul meeting. The sub-riipLion 
to tbc funds of tlic Clianiber of n imanenl 
members residing or currymg on busine.ss in 
Calcutta is Its. 2 n per meie-ein. an l that o; 
nermauent members re-'-iding or carrying on 
business cisowlierc than in ralcutt.i ’ l!s. 32 

S ir annum. No entrance fee n. charged. 

onorary members are not leipiired to sub- 
Bcrlbe to tlie funds of tliu Clnimber. Officials 
and others indirectly Mimiuelcd nith tlie trade, 
commerce or manufacture.^ of I'.uigal, or v>lio 
may have rendered Uii-tingni^hed service to 
the interests lepresentcd by tiie, ('tian>ber, 
may be elected honorary members by the Com¬ 
mittee npon the proposal of any two pcin'aneut 
members whether memb. rs of the Ooniniitlee 
or not. Stnmgera vt'itiii'g the I’lcsidencv 
may be admitted by the Couiiiiittec os iiouorarv 
membets for a period not c.\cccdlng two montlv' 
on the proposal of any permanent member 
whether a member of the Committee or not. 
Honorary members are. entitled to receive 
the hut published report of the Committee, 
and to attend and speak but not to vote at any 
genera] meeting held during tbeir membur- 
wlp, and may upon t^e invitation of the Presi- 
'dent, Vice-Fresident or Chairman, as the case 
nsy be, attend under the l&e conditions any 


I meeting of Committee or of any departmental 
'ximinitlc. or sub-ciimmitlee 
! The afialrs of t.lic Chamber are oondusted 
I by th<> following olllecrs, namely, a Fresident, 

! ViLc-PrcMdeiit. hcven oniiiiiiry members of 
! t'oiuniittee, a ti''cri'tary and two Assistant Secru* 

I t.iries and im .Viiditor. Tlie Ollicers of tlie 
j Cli.imbiT. With the exeeptiun of the Secretary, 

1 .\"i-l.a!it SfiTetarii's and Auditor, act without 
I ri'imiiii nitioii. The following are the rrcbidciit 
and his Commiiiec iipiKiintcd for the year 
I'JI 8-101!):— 

I’rrKUtmt. —Hon. Jii. W. A. Ironside (Bird 
*: Co) 

— lion, Air. w. E. Crniii, 0.UJI:. 
j ((iriiliiiiii ,V Co) 

' C'ltiOHiitir.- Ar-".rs A. S. Boll (Easteni 
I 1'*i-iig.il Ity.), A ('.iiiieroii (Idacklnnon, 

Miiek.-iir.i.- ,v <‘ol, AV, t). (traisehrook 
! ((hll.iiidi IS .\iliinhnoL o- t'o.), Jl. Harris 
((.'n.irli-ii'd I'.ink ul liidi.i. Australia it 
I'liiii.i), Jl. b.iiigii'i-J .Timii's (.hiine.s, Finlay 
' »V lion. Mr. ,1. Miieki'iitie (Abicncill 

A (.'0 ).and lion. Air. Jt. .M. AVulson SiiiytU 
{Tiiiiii-i. Miiiiison A Co.). 

The Sicfiary ol the (3 iinber is Sir. II. M. 
Uavwo'id. \b.st. Si ey.s.—Air. J). E. Cunaison 
and Air. C. 1. 

Tlic following n.e tile public Itodics to which 
the Ciiiiiiiber lias lln; right of retuming to- 
Jire-ciiti lives, ami tiu- repicscutativcs rO' 
turned lor tlie euilent, yiar:— 

! Aiv/.s/uJj'V: Count’ll. —^I'lie lloii’blo 

i All AV. Iion.-idi'. 

I IScii'jtil L^’uiild'im Council. —^Thc Vice-Prc9|- 
j dent ol th. ( haruher and tlie Hon. Mr. F. 

I AV. Cart, I r, c.i.i:. 

Cir'rrih/ Ciniiiiiixiiion.--Vl\r Hon. Mr. J. 

I M.i.-Ut ti/Si’ (.ALieiieill A- Co.), tlic Hon. Mr. W. 

I 1 ;. Cl mil, o. JJ. E. (fJrabaiii A: Co.), Sir. A. 

r.iiiK'iuii (Aliiekiimoii, Maekentic &. Co.), 
Mr. F. licadel (Heckci, Gray &. Co.), 
j the Hon. All F, AV. Carter, c.r.B. (Turner 
AJoirNon A Co.,Ld.), and Mr. L. Edwards 
I {.Amin w A ule & Co.). 

Municipal CorportUim. —^Messrs. B. 
I AV. IJowrey (Alclieod &. Co.), <3eo. Moman 
(II. I). Cartwright <t Co.), T. B. Pratt and 
AV. Ik. Jlmi (Sun lunUraiice OiBce). 

Bengal lioUer Cvmmisjton. —Messrs. ’ C. 
Thomson (Bamagore Jute Ftectwy Co., 
Etd.), H. H. Itoynolds, h.i.c.k. (Bengal 
coal Co., Ltd.}, and T. Wilstm (Jessop it 
Co., Ltd.). 

Hoard of Trustees of ihc Itidian Mnseumr^ 

Hon. Mr. 11. Ai. Watsuu Smyth (Turner 
Moiiieon & Vo., Ld*). 
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Chamhefs of Commerce, 


Bengal Smoke Nviearmt Commiaeion —MesBrs. 
A. Cbcbran (Burn ■& Co., Ltd.) aiid J 

B. Muixay (CUvc Jute Mills). 

Calcutta Improvement Trust —^Mr. W. E. 
Dods (Ai^uat, Uougkoug and Sbangbni 
BankiDg C(>ri»ration). 

Tbe Cliantbcr electa repmeutatives to variour 
other bodieb of less importance, such as tin 
oom^ttcc of tlio Calcutta Sailors* Home, aii<' 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
fbllowing are tbo rucognised associations of 
the Bengal Cliambcr of Commerce:— 

' Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Asnociatiour 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders Associa¬ 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Agents Asso¬ 
ciation, Calcutta Import Trade Associatioii, 
Calcutta Marine Insurance Agents Assoruitioii, 
The Wluc, Spirit and Beer Associutiun of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Balcu 
Jute Association, Indian Taper Makers 
Association, Indian Biigiiienriiig Association, 
Calcutta Jute Fabrics iiliiiviK'rs Ahsuubtion, 
Calcutta Hydraulic Press Assoeiatiun, Jiitc 
Fabric Brokers Absoeiatioii, Baled Jute Ship¬ 
pers Association, Calcutta Juti! Dcitlcrs 
AssoctaUen and Calcutta Liners Conference. 

The Cliamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi¬ 
tration for the dett'.rTUiiiation, setticnu'ut luid 
adjustment of disputes and dill'crcuccs relating 


to trade, business, manulactuies, and to cQs> 
toms of trade, between piuties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise in CaJentta, or else* 
wlicre in India or Bunn^h, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and dlfleren« 
CCS be submittorl. I'hc Secretary of the Cham« 
bur acts as the Itcgistrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem* 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Beglsttar and 
willing to serve on tlic Tribunal. Tbe Be* 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of auob 
members iuid aasistuuts. 

The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measurers Department controlled by a special 
cunimittcc. Jt includes a Superintenaent, 
Di'pnly Hupcruitciidcnt (Mr. A. 31. Lugg) and 
two Axblbtiuit KiipcrJutcndi-nts and the staff 
af. I,h<‘ time of iJie lust oJlicJai returns oonsis* 
ti'd of 145 utllcorb. The usual system of 
work for the beneflt Of tile trade <rf the 
port is followed. The Department has Its own 
providi'ni. fund and coniiiassionatc fund and 
Meusurcts* Club, Tlie Cliamber does not assist 
in the iirepuration of oftii-ial statistical returns. 
It publishes we(;kly the Calnitta Prices Current 
and its Monthly iUuppleiiU'nt and also pubUshen 
a large number ot st.'itistlcal circulars of various 
desewiptions in mlditiou to a monthly abstract 
of proceedings and many otlicr ciruularB on 
matters und«T discUbi^ioii. 


BOMBAY. 


Tbo object and duties of the Bombay Cham¬ 
ber, as sot forth in their rules and legiUutiuus, 
are to encourage a friendly feeling and unani¬ 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good; t-o prrniioti' 
and protect tlie general mereantile iiitete-,ts of 
this Presidency; to collect and cinsaily iufurin- 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest; to obtain the removal, as far ua buch 
a Society con, of all acknowledged griev.'UK'eb 
affecting merchants us a bo(l.v, or mercantile 
interests in general: to rci;«-ivu and decide 
references on mutters of Usage and na-iloni in 
dispute, recording such decisions fur futuie 
guoance, and by tlds and such other mcuus, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of jiractice foi 
Amplifying and facilitating business; to eom- 
mnnicate with tbo puiilin authorities, witii 
Amllar Associations in oilier places aud witli 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests; aud to arbiirate between parties 
wUling to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Cliamber. 

The Bombay Chamber was cbtabiislicd in 
1836, under tbe auspices of Sir Itobert Grunt, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in tneir first set of rules. There is affi¬ 
liated with the Cfiiumber the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association, which exists to carry out 
tbe same general objects os the Chamber in the 
special interests of “ mUlowncrs and users of 
steam oMWater power.'* According to the latest 
returns, Jm number of members of the Cham- 
^ IIf- Of these 16 reptosent banking 


iiiKtitubloji!:, siiipping agencies and companies, 

3 llnn.s of solicitors, 3 railway companies, 

4 insurance companies, 8 engineers and contrac¬ 
tors, S)5 iiiins engaged in general mercantile 
business. 

All fier-Miiic, engaged or interested In mercau* 
tile pursuit.s desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
eft'er-t air- eligible to elcutioii to membership by 
ballot. The (.'lumber member’s subscription is 
Bn. ::(K and the \ssuciate lucinher’s subscription 
in Itn. 15 |K-r mouth and an additional charge of 
Bn. 210 per annum is made to finos as subs* 
cription to the trade rctunis published by the 
Ciiumber. Geiitlemeu distinguished for publlo 
sei'Mces, or “eniiiicul in commerce and manu* 
fact ure^,” may be elected honorary members aihd 
as niieJi are exemiit from paying Bubacriptfens. 
Any ntraiiger engaged or interested in mercan¬ 
tile pursuits aud visiting the Presidency may bo 
introduced us a visitor by any Member of the 
Cliamber inserting liis name in a book to be 
kept fur the purpose, but a residence of two 
moiit'lis shall subject Iiim to the role for the 
udmission of members. . 

Officers of the Year. 

Tlic affairs and funds of the Chamber aM 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the chairman and 
deputy-chairman and seven members, Tito 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
ofien to inspectioa by all membeis of the Cfaaum-' 
ber, subject to such regulations as tbe eoni!- 
niiltce may moke iu regard to the mot^ 
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A general meeting of the Chamber must be, 
' held once a jrcar and ten or more mombeni; 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Ch^ber, a special meeting at any time, for 
a spedfle purpose.* 


Bombay Smoke Nnimiuxe Commiaeiani 
The Hon. Mr. Malcolm N. Hogg. 

St. George'e IlospUal Adviaory Committee: 
Sir Stanley Heed, Ht., LL.P. 


The Chamber elects representatiTes as follows 
to various public bodies■ 


Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per* 
* .. M r, n 1 tormud by the Chamber is that of arbitration 

legislative Ctouncil of tlm Goycmor-Qeneral, jy commercial disputes. HuJes for this have 
CM represflntativc. The Chamber may elect been in existence for many years and have 
anyone, in practice they have hithcrtu worked moMt satisfactorily. The decisions 
returned thoir chairman* _ ai-c jn aH cases given by competent arbitrators 

Legislative CounciVof the Governor of Bom- ‘i*® General Comiffittee of the 

bay, one reprosentative, who may also bo Vil^-***!,-*”** J*'*” ^ 01 ^ the great 

anyone, but is, in practice, always the deputy ‘^^Ponse of resort to the Law Courts, 
obunnan. ^ special dopartment of the Bombay Chamber 

Itombay Mumcipnl l^rporal ion, two pjom- ^ largo aiuoiuit of statistical returns connected 
beta, elected for three years. with the trade of the jiort and of great 

Board of Trustees for the Improvement of iiiii>ort;iuc6 to the conduct of commerce, 
the City of Bombay, one member, elected for *’hc dcpartnicnt consists of eleven Indian 

ck*rka_ wlio, by the aut.Iiority of Government, 
work in tlie Customs House and iiave every 
facilily placed at their disposal by the 
CusLuns authorities. 'J'licy compile all the 


two years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
five members, two and three being cleeled in 
alternate years. 


statistical information 


licy compile all the 
in connection with 


Beprescutatives on the Legislative Councils G'c trade^ of the port, m both export and 
become ex-offlcio members of the TOinniittec import divisions, w’hieh _it is desirable_ to 
of the Chamber, during tlieir t(‘rms of ofliee, 
if they are not almidy memliers. 


rectircl, 

similar 


No other Cliumbcr in 
work. 


India docs 


The following .are the ollleers of the riiainbcr ? l^mbay Chaml»r publish a D^y Arrl* 
for the year 1918-11> and their riMiresentatives „ B<^-urn which shows the receipts into 
on the various public bodies:— wlieat and seeds, and a 

*J>aiIy Trade Itct.um, which deals with trade 
Chairman .—^Tlie TTon’ble Mr. Maleolm If. l»y sea iiiiil shows in groat detail imports of 
Hogg (Forbes, Forbes, CamiilM'll •V:<-'o,,Lti.) various kinds of inercbondlsc md of troasuie, 
_ , e , while the same return contains particulars of 

Deputy Chairman .—The lion bio Sii. S. J. tJio movements of racreliant vc.ssc]s, 

Gillum (Bombay Coy.. Ltd.) 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 



Bank of India. Ltd.), Kim 1 F. Patou (W, .t 
A. Graiinm <X:Co.),A. .1. ILiyinond (!•;. H. 
bassoon fi. ('n.). it. Wool loom bo (I>. Jt. A 
& C. 1. Jtailway). 


Secretary : Mr. E. E. Grcgor-Pcarso. 
RepreeentaliveB on — 


Tliroc statoracnij are issued once a month. 
*Oiie show.s tho <iiiaiitit'<' of exports of cotton 
joeds and wheat fn>m tbo principal porto of the 
wJiolc of India. 'J'lic second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to grey cloths, bloaclied ciotbs, Turkey 
nm and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
„ . fancy cloth of various dnscriptioiis, wooUens. 

• Vteeregal Legislative. Cnunnl: Tlio Clnair- joims, molal.s, kenisinc oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
ntan* siigiir. matches, wines and other sundry goods. 

BcnAay Legislative Council: The Deputy 'A;’"'. G«rd statement is headed “Movements 
Chairman ^ l^*^"*^** Gcxids and Yam by Bail," and show 

_ . _ ■ ' the riospatclios of imported and local mannlho- 

Bomhay Improvement Trust: Mr. A. M. Tod. j turiMl i>iece-gooda and yam from Bombay to 

Bombay Port Trust : Tlio Ifon'blo Mr. I of trade served by the railways. 

, 5^cplm N. Hogg, Mr. Moyi'r Nissim, Mr! i •The “Weekly Ketum ” issued by the 
Nigel F. Paton, ^r. A. JL Irooni and Bir| Cliambtr shows clearanecs of a large number 

of iiii}iortaiit descriptions of merchandise. 
A return of “ Current Quotations" is issned 
Hogg (Forbes", Koi’bcs, Campbell^ once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
Ld.) and Harry T. Goiric (South British! 


niomas Birkett, Kt. 
Bombay MitnieipalUt/: 


Messrs. Malcolm N. 


Xnsutance Co., Ld.). 


Adviiory Board of Sydenham College of, 
Oommeree and Eeowmies: Messrs. W. A. 

. Hhlg Brown and J. 8. Waidlaw Milne. 


English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of general banklDg 
and trade informaMou. 

Tho annual reimrts of tbo Chamber are 
substantial tomes in which the whole of th* 


* The publicaUon of these ictums has been temporarily suspended by order of Gpverppient. 
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•Sain of the Chamber and the trade of the 
port during the past year are reviewed. 

The Chamber hoJ! also a Measurement Do- 
partment with a stall of IS, whose business is 
that of actual mensuremont of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certifleale!' 
ate issued by these ofDcers with the aiithority 
of the Chamber to shippers and skip agents 
as to the uicasurciucut of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages. The measurers 
are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
arc goods to be measured and during the busy 
season are on duty early and late. Tlic certi- 
fleates granted show the following details:— 

(a) the date, hour and place of measurement; 

(ft) the name of the shipper; 

(e) the name of the vessel; 

(d) the port of destination; 

(e) the number and description of packages; 

CO the marks; 

(p) the measurement; and, in the case of 
goods shipped by boats, 

(A) the rogisteted number of tlic t>oat; 

({) the name of the tiudal. 

Bombay Millowncrs* Association. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Ashoejaiion was 
established in 187i> and its objects are as fol¬ 
low :— 

(«) The protee,1jon of the inteieslfl of 
millowners and asors of s1.<miu, water 
andVor electric power in India ; 

(ft) The promotion of good relations be-1 
tween the persons and bodi.'.>. using 
such power; 

(c) Tlic doing of all those acts and things 
by W’liicli these objeef,s may be 
furthered. 

Any individual partnersidp or company, 
owning one or muie mill or mills or one or 
more press or presses or on*- or more giiuiiiig 
or otiutr factory or factories actmited liy steam, 
VfUter, electric and/or other power is eligible 
ioi membersliip, members being elected by 
ballot. Every member is entitled to one vote 
lor every complete stun of Es. 50 jiiiid by him 
as annual subscription. 

The membcrslup of the Aasoeiatlon iu 1018 
numbered 100. 

The foUovring Is the Committee for 1918:— 


Comm^ce, 

Tlie following are the Assoolation'B Xe* 
presentatives on public bodies:— 

Legislative Council of B. E. the Qownor 
of BombOM ; The Hou’ble Sir Dinsbaw 
M. Petit, Bart. ^ , 

Bombay Port Trust : Sir Yitbaldas D. 
Tliackcrscy, Kt. 

City of Bombay Improvement TrtM: Sir 
Sassoon David, Bart. 

Victoria Jubilee I'eehnieat In^UtUe: Mr. 
Jeliangir Boraanjee Petit. 

Bombay Smoke Nuixances Commission : 
Ue.ssrs. G. N. Wadhrand W. A. Sutherland. 

Adrisory Board of Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Eranomicsi Mr. C. E. Wadia. 

Indian Merchants* Chamber. 

Tlie Bombay Indian Merchants' Chamber and 
Bureau was ebtahlisticd in 1907 with the follow¬ 
ing objects :—" To encourage a friendly t 'cUng 
ancl unanimity among the commercial men 
>111 all subjects involving their common good; 
lo promote and protect the trade, commerce 
and manufocturcB of India and in particuJai 
10 promote the general commercial interests 
of the Presidency of Bombay; to consider aijd 
■ Iclibcratc on all qiiesiions affecting the rights 
of Indian Mcrchanls, to represent to the (3ov- 
ernment their grievances, if any, and to obtain 
I )iy constitutional mctliods the removal of such 
'rievanccs ; to collect, and compiie and distribute 
in such ninnner as may bn the most expedient 
■or purposes of disseminating commercial and 
I'conomic knowledge, all statistics and other J 
information relating to trade, commerce and ^ 
liiiancc, spcciiilly India: as well as to form 
and iiiaiiitaiii lilirary, and generally to do 
nil sucli matters as may promote the above ob- 
leets in view; in arbitrate botwoen parties 
willing to refer and abide by the |uagment 
of the C-'linmlier; to receive and d^ccide refer¬ 
ences of matters of msage and custom in dls- 
|)iite, recording such decisions of future gui¬ 
dance imd as'^istiug by tliis and such other 
iiieuiis, as t.lii! committee for the time being may 
iliiiik nt; to form a code of practice so as to 
-iiuplify and facilitate tlic transaction of busi¬ 
ness.” 

The Ciiamber has not yet taken up the work 
of arbitration, nu'asnrcinonts, etc. 

The following bodies arc connected directly 
.ind indirectly with the Chamber, though na 
public body is directly affiliated to it 


C. N. Wadia, Esq. (Cluiirman), N. G. Hunt, 
Esq. (fly. Chairman), The Hon. Sii 
Binshaw M. Pltit, Bart., Sir Sassoon 
Da^d, Bart., The Hon. Sir Faaulbhoy 
Cuiriiubboy, Kl., C.B.E., Tlic Hon. Sir 
Dinsbaw Ji, AVaclm. Kt., Sir Vitbaldas 
D. Xhackerscy, Kt.. The Hon. Mr. C. V. 
Mehta, The Hon. Mr. Monmoliancla^!, 
Bamil, Messrs. W. IT. Brady, Behimtoola 
Currimbhoy Ebrahim, A. Geddls, 
Mathradas Goculdas, Narottam M. 
Goculdas, Cowasjee .Tcliangir (Ju».), 
Meyer Nlssim, .lelinnglr B/^tlt, N. B. 
SaklatTralla and N. E. Wadia, CJ.E. 

Mr B. £. Grogor-Featsc, Secretary. 


'I'hc Bombay Native Piece-goods Assoelatloi 
(wliich sends a largo number of ropresent-t 
.itives); 

The Grain Merchants’ Association ( which 
is a member); 

The Hindustani Native Merchants’ AStoOht- 
tion (which is a member); 

The Bombay Country Tobacco Trade Ano- 
elation; 

The Bombay Bice Merchants’ Association ; 

The Bombay Eancy Piece-goods Association; 

The Bombay Yam, (Topper and Brass Kstivo 
Merchants' As^iatiou. 
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The Chamber electa a roproacntatlve jointly 
with the Bombay Native Piece-goods Mer- 
ehante' Association to the Bombay Legislative 
OottncU and a representative to the Boatd 
of Trustees for tb« Port of Bombay, whenever 
It is notiflca bj the Govenimcnt (vide Act 
. No. 1 of 1900). The ChamlKir also has the 
right to elect a representative on the Board of 
the Sydeuliain College of Goiunu'tc-c and Kcono* 
mlcs, Bombay. 

Any person encaged in inci'cautilp pursuits! 
pr interested in trade and cotuincrcc desirous | 
of Joining the Chamber is eligible for member-. 
•him there being two classes of mcml>crs, viz.,' 
Ordmary and Honorary. Ordhiary members; 
ahail be (1) Itesident members wlio pay Ks. 30 1 
annual fee, except that if on .Association joins; 
. as a member it sliall have to (lay an aunual f'-c 
of Bs. 100 , and 12) Motussil members who iiay . 
Bs. 6 as annual fee. An ordinary member also I 
pays an entrance fee of Bs. 50 on bemg clcctt‘d. 

Oentlcuun distinguished for public, services \ 
or eminent in commeice and manufactures or I 
Otherwise interested in tlu' aims iutd objects of | 
the Cliambor may be elected as IJonorary [ 
menjbers by a General Meeting of the Cham -1 
ber on the recommendation of the Committee ' 
and as such are crempl.ed from jiaying sub j 
Bcrlptions. Tlicy are not entitled to vote at | 
any meeting of the Chambiir nor they are ell-, 
gibio to serve on the Committee. They are, { 
however, supplied all the publications of the ; 
Chamber free of charge. 

The following are the OlDccrs of the Chamber ' 
for the year 1018-ii):— | 

Chainitan .—The Hon. Mr. Clmnilal V. Mehta, j 

Vice^Chavmati. —Mr, Jehangir B. Petit. ' 

Commtl^e .—The lion, Mr. M iinmohandus-! 
Bamji, Hie Hon. Mr. .•>. .Mehta, 1 

Mr. Jamnadas Dnarkadas, The Hon. Sir. 
Fasolbhoy Currimblioy,Kt..c.B.K.,The Hon. 
Mr. Porsliottamdas Tliakorcda.s, Sir Vil lull-' 
lias D. 'J’hackcr.se.v, Afr. Jlaiisnij’ Pi-agji Tlia- j 
ekersey. The iJoii. Sir 1). B. Wat lia. .Mr >r. 1 
SuboiUvr. Mr. Devidas Madbavji Thak- ■ 
ersey, Mr. W. T. llalai. Sir Shapoorji B, | 
Broacha, Mr. Motilal Vallabhaii, .Mr. Jioti-' 
lal Kanji, Blr. Gulabchaiid Hevehand /averi. I 
Mr. S. B. Warden, Mr. Mniji Haridas. ■ 
Mr. Norandas Pursii •ttum, Mr. Mathuradas 
Vasanjl, Mr. Phiroz j. BUimoria, Mr : 
Bavashanker JogUvan, Mr. Chaturbbuj' 
Shlvji, Mr. Laxmldas B. Tairsee, Mr.' 
Naranji Harihhoy, Mr. S. is. BUimoria,' 
Mr. Laxmicliaud .Manckcliaml Kliokhanl. ' 


Many. Auditor, —Mr. Devldae Yitbaldas. 

SolieUors: —Messrs. Edgelow, Gulabcbaad, 
Wadia & Co. 

The Chamber publishes every month a journal 
In Gujarati givuig information on commercial 
and industrial subjects and publishing all sta« 
tistic.s considered Important relating to trade 
aud commerce of India. 

Cotton Trade Association. 

Tlu Bombay Cotton Trade Association, 
Limitei, was founded in 1S76. The objects for 
which It was established were, inter alia, "to 
adjust disputes between persons engaged £a the 
cotton ' ^dc, to establish Just and eqnitable 
principles in the trade,to maintain uniformity to 
rules, rcgulatjons and usagi's in the trade, to 
adopt standards of c.lassillcation in the trade, to 
ucqiiii'c, preserve and dL-iseminate useful inform¬ 
ation connected with the cotton Interests 
throughout all markets and generally to pro¬ 
mote tiic cotton trade of the City of Bombay 
and India and augment the facilities with 
which it may he uonducted.’* In 1892 the 
Association was incorporati'd under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1882, with a Capital of Bs. 
50,000, in 50 shares of B.s. 1,000 each. In 1917 
the sliare ca|>ital was incmased to Bs. 60,000. 
in aiidition to tlu* shareholders (Members), the 
.Association had in 1918 126 Associate Members. 
The affairs 01 the Compuiy are managed by a 
Board ol Dire'ctors not less than nine or more 
tli.aii twenty in iiiiinher. The present Direc¬ 
torate is constituted as follows 

Chiiirman, —^Mr. T. D. Moore (New Mofussil 
Co., Ltd.). 

Deputy Chairman. —James P. Chrystal (P. 
Chrystul & Co.) 

Messm. J. L. Ainsworth (Gill & Co.), 

Anandilul l.-liwardas (Aiiandilal Ishwardas 
iV. 1 : 0 .), G. Boyugis (Balli Brothers), H. F. 
Bush (The. Bombay Co. Ltd.), C. W. du 
Breul (Bn'.ul A Co.), K. Futamura (Gosho 
Kabushike Kaishaj, J. Muller (Volkart 
jirdiiors), The Jlnn'blcMr. Purshottamdas 
'Jhaknmia.s (h'arandas Bajaram & Co.), C. 
Jl. Uoberts (Pr=er do samie & Co.), 

ILimnatain llarnandrai (Xlamaudrai 
Bamuarain), N. B, 8akiatwala (Tata Sona 
•t Co.), N. Takeiiclii (Mitsui Bussan Baisha, 
l.td.>, VasBoujec Jeewandaa (Khimjee 
Vit-ram, C. N. Wadia (The Ccmtttiy 
Spinning A Weaving Co., Ltd.}. 

Sectelary. —Mr. NoclWilkinson, JB.A., 7J.S.A. 

Bombay Native Pieoe-Ckiods 
Merchants Association. 


Seerttary. —^Mr. J K Mehta, m.a. 

The following are the Chambi rs’ repn-senta- 
Uves on various public bodies:— 

Bombay Legislative Council .—The Hon. Mr 
Mnumobaiidobs Bamji. 

Adoitory Board of the Sydenham College of 
Oommerea .—^Ihe Bon. Sir D. £. Wacha. 

The BtoS of the Chamber iiidude:— 
Seatttry.—-Mr. J. E, Mehta, ILA. 

A$tt. 3eeretaryr—Mt. K. M. Desa!, B. Com. 


The objects of the Association are as follow>~ 
, (a) To promote by orcatiug friendly feelings 

I and unity amongst the Mci-chauts, the busi- 
' ness of the piece-goods trade in gcueral at 
J^mbay, and to protect the interrat thereof; 
( 6 ) to remote, as for as it will be'within the 
powers of the Association to do so, all tht trade 
dlfilcullies of the piece-goods buBiness and to 
frame such line of conduct as will facilitate 
' Che trade; (e) to oolleot and assort statistiot 
relating to piece-goods and to cormpond with 
pubUc bodies on matters affecting trade, and 
which may be deemed advisable for the pro* 
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teotton and advancement of objects of the 
Association or any of tbcm; ana (<f) to heat 
and decide disputes that may be refoned^to 
for arbitration. 

The following are the office-beaten for the 
eorrent year;— 

OAa^man—The Hon. Mr. Manmohandas 
Ramji. 

Hmuto Chairman. —Mr. Dcvldas Madhavji 
Thaserscy, J.r. ; 

Hon. Joint Secretarieo. —Messrs.Lalji (joviiidjj j 
and tiocnldas Jiviaj Dayal. 

Sony. Treasurer.—Mr. Mathuruda^ Uuridas. I 


GraUi Herdiaiits* Assodatloii. 

The object of this body Is “to proihota 
the interests of thf mercfumts md to put tba 
grain and seeds trade on a mund footing.** It 
is an influential body of large •membenldik 
The office holdcn for the corcent year are as 
follow:— 

Chairman —^Mr. VeIJi Lakhamti. Bjb.,£L.B. 

Vice-Chairman —^Mr. Dharsi Ehetsl (Messrs. 

'J'alockcliand Mauraj). 

Bony. Secretary —Mr. Frugji Mohonji Eothari. 

Secretary —Mr. Lalshanker Harpiasad. 


KABACHl. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham¬ 
ber ate forth in terms similar to those of 
Bombay. QuaUflcatious for membership are 
also similar. Honorary membership is cun- 
tened upon “any gentlemen interested in the 
affairs and objects of the Chamber*', subject 
to election by the majority of tne votes of mem¬ 
bers. All new members joining the Chamber 
pay Be. 100 entrance fee and the monthly sub- 
Bcriptions is Hs. 0 for any member contributing 
Ba. 800 to the Chamber I'and, in addition to 
mtrance fee, and Us. 12 without such contribu¬ 
tion. 'I'be subscription for the Chamber’s pe¬ 
riodical returns is Bs. 5 per month, 'i'he affairs 
of the Chamber ore managed by a committee 
of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eight members, elected at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber in January 
or immediately after. The Chamber elects 
a representative on the Bombay I^egislative 
Oonncilond three representatives on the Karachi 
Tort Trust. There were lost year 5C members 
of the Chamber, and 7 !Qonorary Members. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the current year:— 

Chairman .—The Hon'ble Mr. M. dc P. 'Webb, 
O.I.B. (Korbes Forbes Campbell & Co., Ld.). 

. FfcS'CAotmwm.—Mr. W. C. Nicholas (Andcr- 

. wm A Co.). 

'' Managing Committee. —^Messrs. L. Brachi 
(James Finlay A Co., Ld.). F. Clayton (Fleming 
eOiaw A Co.), C. C. Dem< tri.'idi (Balli Brothers), 
W, P. hVeeman (North-Westem Bailway), Geo. 


Gordaii (Cliartcn-d Bunk of India, Australia A 
China), 11. G. Houghion(Douald Graham A Co.), 
11. 11. Sawyer (Bavjd Sassoon A Co., Ld)* 
and S. C. Woodward (Clements, Hobson A Co.). 

Represenialiee on the Bornbay Legi^atino 
Council —The Hon. Mr. M. dc 1*. Webb, 
0 . 1 . 1 :., 

Bepreseiaatiee on the Karachi Port TnM — 
Mr. 3. B,. Baxter, Mr. E. A. Pearson and Mr. 
S. C. Woodward. 

Secretary —Mr. £. L. Bogets. 

Public Measurer —Captain S. Mylcrlst. 

The following are the prii'cipal ways in whlob 
the Chamber gives a special assistance tq mem¬ 
bers. Tbc Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon qaestions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the port of Karachi. The Committee under¬ 
take to nominate European surveyors for the 
settlements of disputes “os to the quality 01 
condition of merchandise as to the quality 
in which botli parties desire the Chamber to 
do so.*' When two members of the Chamber 
or when one member and a party who is not 
a member have agreed to refer disputes to 
the arbitration of the Chamber or of an 
arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertime to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. A public measurer is 
appointed under the authority of the Chamber 
to measure pressed bales of cotton, wool, 
hemp, hides and other metchandise in KarocU. 


( f 

MADRAS. 


The Madias Chamber of Commerce was found- banks, corporate bodies and mercantile flnni 
ed in 1886. Afl merchants and other fiorsons may be represented on the Chamber by ono . 
4%ngaged oriatorosted lu tbc general trade, com- or more members iuid ate liable for an entranca 
- merce and-aiianufoctures of Madras arc eligible , fee of Bs. 100 once in ten years each. The 
for membtrshlp. Any assistant signing a firm ; subscription shall not exceed Bs. 160 per annum, - 
or signing per pro for a firm Is eligible. Mem- , payable quarterly In advance, subject to zeduo- 
beis who are absent from Madras but pay their lioii from time to time in accordance with the . 
BUbseriptiona may be represented in tlie Cham- : state of the Chamber's fliionces. Absentaaa 
bar by their poweiB-oI-attorncy, as honorary ; in Europe pay no subscription and membeta, .■ 
BMunbers, subject to ballot. Honotar) mem- l temporarily absent bom Madras pay one rupeo.' 
iMn thus elected are entitled to the full privilege > per month. Honorary menibera are admimble 
' jtl ordlnaty members. Election for membership | to the Chamber on the usnaJ conditions, llem-- * 
' a by ballot at a general meeting, a majority bers becomhiB insolvent cease to be mambera 
of two-thirds of the recorded votes being ' but are el^me for re-election without rc^y«' ■ 
necessary to secure eleotton. Every member i meat of the entrance donation. 

* pays an entrauce fee of Bs. 100, provided that. - . 


df Commke& 




' Tlie Gliambei undortakes arbltratlona and 
•arveys. tbe gnmting of oertifloates of orl^> 
■ad the rof^ration of trado marks. One of the 
roles tor the last named Is " that no trade mark 
im ticket shall be registered on behalf of an 
Indian firm trading under a European name.*’ 

The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber:—^Madras Price Current and Market 
Beport, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 

JFhere are 40 members and five honorary' 
mbmbeiB of tbe Chamber in the current }i‘ur 
and the officers and committee for the year arc 
as tollows:— 

Chairman. —^The Hon’ble Sir Gordon Eraser. 

'Viea-Chairman —Sir Bernard Hunter. 

Committee. —Mr. A. J. Lcneh, Mr. H. P. M. 
Sae, Mr. A. P. Symonds, Mr. P. E. L. 'Wurke, 
Mr. E. B. Wathen. 

SeerOarjf. —^Mr, W. D. St. Lrger. 

The foUowii g arc bodies to which Uie Cham¬ 
ber are entitled to elect representutives, and the 
representatives cleetedfur Ihe year:— 

Madrae Legislatiie UoutwU .—The Uuu’blc 
Sit Gordon Fraser. 

Madraa Port Trust.—The Hon’ble Sir Gordon 
FTascT(Messrs. Best & <'o., i-<l.), .Mr. H. P. .M. 
Bac (Tile Bombay Co., Ld.), Mr. J. F. i'inipson 
(Messrs. Oordoi} Woodrodc & Co.), Mr A. I*. 
Symonds (Messrs. lilnny & < o., Ld.). .Mr. B.. 
IMd (Madras ik Soutliern Mahratta B.iulwiiy 
Co., Ld.), Mr. A. Muirhead, c.i.Ji:. (Th<- South 
Indian Railway Co., Ld.), Mr. J. U. Thungcr 
(Madras Trades* Association). 

Madrae Municipal Corporation. —Mr. A. J. 
Leech (Messrs. T A. Taylor & Co.), Mr. A. P. 
Symonds (Messrs. Binny & Co.. Ld.), A. J. 
lOwell (Madras Electric Tramway Co., Ld.). 

nominated by Goeertmenl .—The llon’blc 
Sir Gordon Fraser (Best & Co., Ld.), Mr. J. W. 
Cmsha (Wilson & Co.). 


Brilieh Imperial Council ofConmeree, ZondSn 
—Mr. A. J. Yorke(ln Europe). 

Indian Tea Ceee CommXUee.---^. J. C. Ann* 
strong (Parry & Co.). 

Southern India Chamber. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commeioa 
has its Itcgistered Office in Madras. The ob* 
jeets of the Chamber are those usual for sueb 
bodies, concerning the promotion of trade, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, and the 
interest'' of members. Special objects are stated 
to bo• 

" To maintain a Library of books and pafaii* 
cations o' coinmcrcial interest, so as to diffuae 
commerc/.il iuformatiou and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

“ To establish Museums of commercia 
products or organise cxlubitions, either on 
behalf of the Chamber or in co-oiwration wltb 
others.** 

There are two clafses of members, permanent 
and honorary. The usual condiUone aa to 
eligibility fur election prevail. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
ttie Madras Port TrUbt'-was accorded to the 
Chamix'r by tlie Alodras Port Trust Amend, 
luent Act, 1915. Members of the Chamter 
liold beats in the Madras legislative Council 
arid in the Miulras Corporation, but the 
Chamber doi's not enjoy the right of electing 
representatives to these bodies. 

President—Bao Bahadur P. TbeagaiDya 
, Chettiar, b.a. 

I Fice-Presidertts—Khan Bahadur M. A. 

• Kuddus Badslva Sahib and Dewan Bahadur 
j Govindoss Chatlinrbhoojadoss, 

1 Honorary Secretaries —M. B. By. M. Venn* 
! gopala Kuidu and Aioulana Abditf Subban 
ISaiiib. 

Ata. Secretary^C. Dutaiswami Alyangar 

; II.A. 


UPPER INDIA CHAMBER. 


The Upper India Chamber of rommotce 
Is ooncenied with trade, commerce ai-d manu- 
faetures In the United Proviuccb and has its 
roistered office at Cawn[)orc. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to con Urina¬ 
tion by the next gencriU meet mg of I be. Chain her. 
Honorary members ore elected on the usual 
quaiifloations, but can neither serve In the Com¬ 
mittee nor vote at meetings of the Chamber. 
There is no entrance fee for membei'ship, but 
subectlptlous are payable as follows a lli m, 
company or association liuving its place of 
bnslness in Cawitpore, Bs. 200 u year ; an in¬ 
dividual member, '■esident or carrying cn busi- 
< ness in Cawnpoie, Rs. 100; finna or Inuivl- 
, . duals having their places of busuiess or resi- 
denee outside Cawnpore pay half the above 
rates, but tbe mainteuance of a branch nfflec 
In Cawnpore necessitates payment of fuU rates.. 

The aflaits and funds of the Chamber are 
^asaaged by a Committee of ten members, 
wbloh bos power to constitute Local Commlt- 
.tML of from tour to seven members each, 
M trade centres where membership issuffioi- 
\ .eatly nuseroua to justify tbe step. Sneh Local 


Oomiuittecs have power to communloate only 
aitb the Central Committee. ^ 

The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribtl* ' 
fiais fur tl.e settlement and adjustment of dis* 
piites wlicr invited to do so, members of the 
'I'ribuuals being selected from a regular printed 
liht of arbitrators. 

j'lie Ciiumber has In the present year 65 mem* 
bers. four honorary membcia and five afflliated 
iiieiiibers. 

1 lie following arc the officers 

Pretidml —The Hon. Mr. Thomas Smlt^ 
('■nil- Mills Co.. Ltd.) * 

Vwe-Presrdent—Mr. T. D. EldelstOn (Brgg 
Suthi-rlttiid & Co.). 

Members .—Sir Loi ie P. Watson, MesBtl. 

T Oa\in Jones (Kmpire Eng. Co., litd.)^B. H. 
Taylor Elgin Mills Co., ltd.), A W. IJlIey 
(Ca npnr» Woollen Mill Co., Ltd.), B. S. 
Briseoe (Cawnpon' Cotton MdL Co , I td.), B.Iib 
Watson (O Waldie & Co, Ltd.), Babu B*m 
Kara!.. (lludridDB UamNaisln), Ur. C.L. lay* 
lor (O. A B. Railway). 

Seeretary .— ^Mr. J, O. Byan. 

Head Mr. B. K. Gbosal. * 
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PUNJAB. 


The Funlab Chamber of Commerce lias Its 
beadqaartera at Delhi and exists for the care 
of meroanttle interests on the usual lines in the 
Ilmjab, the North-West Frontier Province and 
XiaBhmlr. Them are afllliated bninebcs; 
of the Chamber at. Lahore and Amritsar, i 
Members arc ciectf'd hy hallot, the only neces*! 
Bory qnalification heiuR intc^rcst in inorca (ilej 
emrsnits. There is no cntranci' foe. The rate 1 
of subscription is Its. 10 per raonih. The' 
Chamber returns one memlicr to a seat on ilic' 
Punjab laqislative Council and one on the' 
Municipal Corporation, Delhi. 

The following are the Oflicers, Committee and 
fieprosentatives on public bodies as at tl-e 
endol Novembt^r 1918:— 

President —The Hon'Me Sir. James Currie ■ 
(Messrs. James Currie Ar. Co.). j 

Vice-President .—Lala Cinhiiiri Lull (Anirit'.ar 
Plour and Ccncriil Mills Cu.. Ld.) 


Committee.—Mr. R. R. Grant Govan (The 
Delhi Flour Mills Co., Ld.). Mr. V. F. Gray 
(Messrs. K. J. Wood L Co.), Mr. D. S^. 
ilhanja (Messrs. Eerr Torruck dt Co.), Mr. 
H. H. Vule (East Indian Bailway), 
Mr. W. A. Whyte (Allahabad hank. Ld.), 
Mr. 1*. B. Cliriito (Messrs. Christo <& Co.), 
J.iiia .Molirain Mehra (Messrs. Motliam 
Mebra Ac (‘o.), 1.a]a L. D. Jjachmi Narain. 
It. B. L;il'i Biimsaraii Dass, C.1 K. 
(.Me.ssrs. M('I» Kam Ac Sons’ Cotton Mills), 
Representative on Punjab Leijieiative CouneOr— 
Tile iluti'ble Mr. James Currie. 
Representatue on the DeUd Miaiieipal Coin- 
mittee—Mr. R. li. Grant Oovan (I'lic Delhi 
Flour Mills t;o., Ld.) 

Serretaru —Mr. J. iteiiton Donniiiq. F.B.S.A. 
The Clvimber is ufliUated with the British 
Imperial Couneil of Coinmorro, London, and is 
represented in Knqlaiid by Sir .Tames W.ilker, 
.Allmuee Bank of Simla, and Mr. H. C. Chalmer^ 
National Bank of India, Lid , London. 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


A meeting of Indians engaged or interested 
In the trade and industry of the Unit.ed Pro¬ 
vinces was held at Oawnpore in Feiiruary 
1914 to inaugurate an Indian Cliamber lor ilie . 
United Provinces. Beprc^si ntativos of firms | 
In Cawnporc, Benares. Ailaiiabad, Lucknow, I 
pywhad and other places W<-rc present. It 
wis unanimously resolved to establish a IJnitod ; 
I^vinces Chamber of Comnipri*e With its ■ 
headqiuolers at Cawnporc. The Chamber, 
has been registered under tbc Indian Companies j 
Act and bas been recognised by the. Provincial I 
Government, wliieh has granted the privilege . 
of nominating two iiiemb< rs of tlie Cliamber 
to tbc Cawnporc Muuimpal Board. Tim total 
number od members of tbe Cliamber in 1917! 
was 79. 

The following are the office holders of tbc 
Chamber appoinWd in 1917: 


President —It. B. Lala Bisliamber Nath 
Siiltib (Bam Batan Bam Gojiol, Proprietor, 
Hri Kri'.hna Ginning Factory. Dlrcotor, 
J'uiijab National Bank Ld,, Cawnporc). 

Vice-presidents —^Thi; ITon’bIc Mr. C. Y. 
('hiiitumaiii (Allahaliad), B. Alakh Dbari 
Saliib (IiisrieeLor-Geiieral of Commerce 
and liidu'.tr.v. Gw.alior), L, ICamlapat 
(iktijiiaih .liiggilail. Cawnjiore). 

nonif. Seeret//ri/~Ji. Vikrmajit Singh Sahib 
(Director, Punjab National Bank Li. and 
tile Newspafiers Lhnltc-d), Messrs. Bam- 
eliandni Gur Sahai (Mull Cotton Mills Co. 
lAcl., Cawniiorf). 

Uaaj/. Joint Secretary—Mr. B. N. Ben (Mcr- 
chani, Cawnporc). These officers together 
are the Managing Coniinittce, 


BURMA. 


The'Burma Cluunbei of Commerce, with 
headouarters at Bangooii, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and uuaiiimit y among commereial 
men on all subjects iuvulving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, tlie general 
mercantile interests of tlie province, to eommuni- 
tiate with public autiiorities, associations and 
taidlviduhlB on idl matters, directly or indirectly 
diftecting tlioso Interests, and to provide fur 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap¬ 
pointed by the Cliamber. Tlie following arc 
atUiated bodies:— 

Burma Fire lusiuraiice Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents* Associa¬ 
tion. 

Bangoon Import Association. 

. Tavoy Chamber of Mines. 

Tbe (hiambct elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies:— 

Burma Legislative Council. 


Bangoon Pint Trust Board. 

Bangoon Muuieijial Ckimmlttcc. 

Yietoria Memorial Park Trustees. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma Boiler Commission. 

All British corporations, companies, linns or 
IMtsoiis engaged or interested in mercantile 
piir-.iiil.,, such as merchants, bankers, shiii- 
owiiers and brokers or who are /louneotra wjm 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
shall be eligible to become Cliamber MIembers. 
Bvery non-llritisii concern or person, siinllariy 
engaged or interested as indicated above, other 
than a subject of a State with wtiich the British 
Empire was atWar on September 19th, 1918, abaii 
be eligible for election ns an Associate Member. 
Thu annual subscription of each Chamber Mom- 
j l)cr sliail be Bs. 240 per annum and of each 
' Associate Member Ba. ISO iiue annum. Offlolnls 


Chambers of 


■aa eih(>TB{ndlT«'ctlFcin)no(^M witli thr trade 
of tbe imvincc, or who may hare rendered dis- j 
tbtffOlBMd service to the intr reste represented 1 
by the Chamher, may be elec^d by the Com' - 
nilttoe. cither on their own motion or on the \ 
suggestion of two Members as Honorary Mem- ' 
bers'of the Gliamber. Honorary Members are ' 
not required to subr-erjbe to the funds of the 
Chamber. 

The Chamber undertnkes arbitrations in 
addition to its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns. 

The foIloMdns arc the Otficers, Commit-tec 
and Representatives on public bodies for tlic 
ouRcnt year:— 

Chairman .—^The Hon, Mr. F.. O. Anderson 
(Bulloch Bfo.s. gi, Co., Ld.). 

Viee-Chairmaii. —W. Bnrhanaii F/-(j. (Messrs. 
Finlay, Fleming & Co.). 

Committee. —Messrs, E, .T. TToDicrton (Bom¬ 
bay-Burma Tra<ling Corpn.. J.td.); 11. B. 
Huddleston, O-B-l^. (Burma Railw'ays) 
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A. B. Finlay (.7, A. Bcgbie A Co.), J. Hogg 
(.Aiessrs. Ilarperinfc, Smith & Co.), J. Smith 
(National Bank of India, Ld.). J. A. 
Poison (The Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., Ltd.),'- 
T. A. Swan (Steel Brothers & Co., Ld.), 
(i. Whlgbam (Burma Oil Co., Ld.). 

.‘^eerctory—Mr. C. A. Cuttriss. 

Jtejiresentalive on the Btfrma LegUlative 
Conneil —The Hon'blc Mr. E. O. Anderson. 

lienresentatires mt the Tiangoon Port Trutt 
/{( mi — Mi'ssr-s. D. Bobertson, W.Buchanau, 
.T. A. Poison and .7. A. Swan. 

Jtepreeenialire on the Rangoon Municipal 
t'mh ttUlce —Mr. C. Whigham. 

Tietnria Memorial Park Trustee —^The Hon'ble 
Mr. E. O. Ajiderson. 

Panfevr Jmtitvte Cmnmitlee .—The Hon*bla 
Mr. J'J. O. Andefson. 

Burma Boiler COmmtssion. —Mr. II.H. Gallie 
(Bulloch Bros. gi Co,, Ltd.). 


COCANADA 


The Cooanada Clwmbcr of Commeree w.as 
established on 29th October, 18C8. 

f The following are the offlce-holdcrs of the 
Cocanoda Chamber of Commeree, wiiieii lias 
it» tieadquartcrs at Cocaiiada, the chief port 
on the Cororojuidel Coast, nort h of M.ailr.as:— 
Messrs. B, Eddington (Coromsunlt-l Co., l.td.), 
Chairman; E. H. D'Cmz (Wilson tV Co ), 
A. E. Todd (Simson Bios.), M. It.. By. 
Rao Bahadur K. Suryumirayanainuny 
Ndtdu Oaru .'ind G. M Lake (limes it 
Co.), G. W. Tliompon (Siiaw Wallace 
& Co.), R.. J. Hunter (Kipley.and Co.), 
A, Steiner (Volkart Bros.), and C. D 
shore (Gordon Woodroffe A Go.). 

Seeretarif—Mr. J. A. MuUcr. 

The rules ol the Cliambcr provide "that by 
the tenn ‘ member' be understood a mcrcaii- 
tOe Ann or f,stabllshmcnt. or tlie pcnnuiient 
agency oi a mercantile Arm or establishment, 
or a socioty of merchants carrying on busine.ss 
In (^caiutoa, or other place in the Districts of 
Elstno, Godavari, Vizagaputam, and Ganjara, 
and didy electing accordhig to the Rules of (he 
Chamber, and that ail snch be eligible, but only 
memhers resident in Cocanada can hold olTiee.*' 


Members arc elected by baHot. The CSom* 
inittec, when called upon by disputing members 
or non-members of the Chamber, give their 
diicisiuii upon all questions of mercantile usage 
iuid arbitrar-e luxin any commercial matter 
referred to tiiem for Anal judgment. In Uie 
funner ease n fee of Its. 10 and in the latter a 
fee of Us. 32 must accompany the reference. 

The Committee consist of 3 members, inclnding 
the Cliairman, and the ComiTiitt>ee arc elected 
by iKillot. the Chairman attlic general meeting 
Ql .liimniry in each yi'ar, (or a term of 12 month.s. 
Tlie eiitraiioe fee for each memlx>r whoso 
place of biisiji">4s is in Cocanada is Rs. 
fid and for eacli memlier whose place 
of liii iness is clsewiien' lie R-s. 25. The 
-.iihscriptioii lor cncii nu mlMT wliose place 
of iiuhiiirss is in Coeariada is Us. 120 per annom, 
iiiid for each member whose place of business 
i.s elsewhere be its. 60 per annum, payablo 
ipiartcrly in adv.ince. Committee meetings am 
brid on tlie Inf Tuesday in tile month and 
gi-ncral )nci‘(-ing» on t'lc 2ud Tuesday. 

A weekly slip of current rates of produce 
freieliiH. and esicliangc' is drawn up by the 
f.'omroilfet*. 


a 

CEYLON. 


The Ceylon Chamber ol Commerce was cst a- 
Mished on tlie 25tb March 1839 and was in- 
eorporated in 1893, with it<> headquarters 
at Colombo. All Arms and persons engaged 
la the general trade of Ceylon are admbsiblc 
M aembets and every person or Ann desirous 
of joining tho Chamber must be proposed by 
uaa member, seconded by another and bal- 
iottod lor by the whole Chamber. The affairs 
t>t the Cumber are conducted by a Board of 


, Oirerlors consisting of Chairman and Vict- 
r’b-'-’-in-'T' and from .*» to 10 members. 

Tlie following is the membership of this 
Boord at tlie present time :— 

Mr. J. Lochopp (Chairman); Mr. F. E. Mhck- 
wood (Viee-Chairman); Mr. M. 3. Cary, Ur. 
E. S. Clark. Mr. W. Fraser, Mr. E. H. law- 
rimce, Mr. R. 8. Pliilpott, Mr. W. nuips, Mr. 
W. Sutherland Ross, and Mr,D, W, Wlitson. 
Seeretarv.—'Mx, A. Duncum. 
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THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 



Ibe credit of cooeclrjne tltp idea of orpaulz- 
lot Ml Indlui ludustrial Coiifcn'ncc iindt r tki 
aaaplcoa of fbe Ini.inst.rinl Asrofintlon oi 
Western India belongs to ihn lRl.r> Mr. M. G. 
Bannde. DlBonssiun of (jiiestions n'lnlh i' ti 
ricnlture, flnnnee, comjncrei' and indmti> 
the whole country by inviting experts in 
dUfere.nt branches, the formation ol v» II 
infotined public opinion on ceonomical pro¬ 
blems were the objects kept by Mr. Kaiiuib 
In view in convening this meeting. 'J'he first 
session of the Conierenec was hold at l*oona 
in August 1801, under the Presidency 01 
Captain Bcauclerk of Hyderabad and wa- at¬ 
tended by distinguished ISriropeiin mid Indiai 
gentlemen. Two more srfsiom oi tin tvn ,■ 
rence were hold in 1802 and liiO:’. lint 
owing to the elevation oi Mr. M. G. Jtanadi 
to the High Court and his translerto JUiinlioy. 
this movement came virtually to a standstill, 
until it was revived in li)ur>. The Malional 
Congress almost since its incept ion has giMi 
prominent attention to some ol llte priiicii-nl 
economic questions and the famines oi 18()(i-P7 
and 1899-1000 contributed not a litili to piuli 
the economical ijrobicm to the foreironl and 
resulted In the organisation «ii time or fcnn 
Industrial and Agrieiilinrnl I'xliibitinii!' bi iwi 11 
1900and lOObuiiderthe nus]iiees. oi 11n >iat ionai 
Congress,which gave tlie iieripit' an oppoiliiiiit> 
to take stock of their gains and lo-'-i- in 1hi 
field of arts and industries and openol tin ii 
eyes to their industrial backwardii< ^s. Small 
committees were appointed a1 these exliibltldUi 
to devise means lor the revival ui exi-iiiit: 
industries and also tor the starting ol in w on; s 
In the year 1906 the exhibition rcijumiltr; 
of Benares took the impoilant step id r* ^l^jIll 
the Industrial Gonferenee orgaiii/ation. 'J'ln 
first session was accordingly held undi-r ilu 
distinguished presidency ot the lute Mr. It. G. 
Dutta. The following is the lit ol 
Ex-PresIdents;— VkAu. 

Lata Mr. It, C. Dutt, G.T.K, Ttnrodn .. 1 006 
The Hon’ble Sir Vithaldus D. Tluiekerrey. 

Et.. Bombay.1 OCMi 

Lata Mr. Ambalal Sakerial Desai, A)i- 
medabad .. .. 1907 

The Hon’ble Bao Bahadur It. K. Miidhol- 

Inr, C.I.E., AmraotS.IO 08 

Haharaja Sir Bameshwar Siugli Baliadtii, 
Burbfianga .. .. .. .. 10(i0 

.Sir U. N. Mookerjee, Jv.(\T.'R..CaIeiilla. 1910 
Hon’ble Mr. M. B. Bad.iidiov-, C.I.I:. 

• • 3 011 

Xii^ Huklshcn Lai, Ltdiore .. 1912 

Hdb'ble Mr. Lalubhal Sumaldus, 

• Bombay .191S 

Hon’blo Mr. Manmohaiidas Bamji, .T.l’., 

Bombay .1914 

^r BorabJI J. Tata, Kt., Itombav . ■ 1915 
Honnile Boi Sitanath Boy Bahadur, 

Calcutta .1916 

V. P.lCodhaoBao, Esq., C.I.E., Banga¬ 
lore .1917 

Hr. Jehangir B. Petit .1918 

Coastltution. —The objects of the Con¬ 
ference as laid down In the constitution arc 
as foBbws !— 

The promotion and dcyelopmcnt of agri¬ 
culture, manufactures and trade of India 
oa touad tines, by bolding confeEeDccs and 


meetings, by issuing booki. papers, patrililcts 
or I) aflr ts, by arrangir.g, whem vrr po' ‘ilk for 
exhibitions, dimonstratlon, expirinurts, etc., 
by encournginp the study of teehniwopy, ’ 
by making n prepcntatlons to OoverEment - 
nud to tile Buler;;; ot Indian States on all. 
matters p.^rtaiiimg to or bearing on agricul¬ 
ture, tnanuinctnres and IracU. 

In pnrsiiniiee of (hese objci'ts. 14 sessions of 
tile Gonterenee havi- Ix'rii held along with the 
annual Congress meetings. Endi Iteportcovprs 
ovi r .000 t<nges ol elo-ely prinli d matti r.' The 
oflice also h.ap compiled the following books:— 
Tile Directory 01 Indian Goods and Indnstries 
(Uih Editloi! under preparation) roiitalningtbo 
n.-imes and addr. sses oi manufact un rs ot and 
dealers in tbi- Indian mnd« goods.Tndinn Banks, 
fte. The Diri'etory ot 'J'echiilcol Instltntiom In 
India (2nd edition) gives the fees charged and 
Ollier particulars relntingto AgticnlUnial, Com- 
mereial and Teeliiiienl ‘■ohoob and colleges In 
India. The Guide to Modem M.'iehlnery gives 
tile addresses of jnakrrs of machinery for 
-tartiiig three' huiidred dilleri'nt Industries. 

Tn addition to the educative work, the office 
fulfill! the functions ol n Bureau of EronomlC 
Intelligence. Inqiiiricr ot the following 
nature a^•reepi^^d in the olfiee. Small capi- 
I ulists and gentli ini n ol limited meiuis- seek the 
advice ol the ('i-ntral Olliee forstart-ing small 
I'oitaae Indu-lrits, wliidi do not require a large 
nut lay ol money or the use of expi'iisive or 
iiitrieate maiiiiiiery. I'ersotif WislUiig losiart 
•ioapore.aiidlf works..varnish making and similar 
elK-mieal industries, ask tor an c'^timate ol the 
eosi ol tnachifK rv and plant for these dilTcrcni 
eoneems, as well a’ rates for the rhemlc^s 
reipiired by them and the name.s o the firms 
Irom witom they can obtain the siippllca. 
.\d vice is ^oniel lines souglil by Indian States 
and priA-.'ite individuals anxious tostari plontn- 
i.ions of Bamie. and other fibre producing 
[■l:iiits and the cultivation oi liubiicr and other 
eonoieie prwiuets. I’nrents and guardians (tf 
-tiid-nU hnvi- addresstd the Office for Inf orma- 
Muii ill eunnectioiiwith institutions both in India 
and in foreign countries, where the young men 
can gi t training suited to them in Electrical 
Kiigiiieeriiig and other technical comses. In¬ 
formation is also supplied regarding Indian 
i-xp.'rts ill various bruiielies. Small ocou-eniB 
wliieb havi already commenced to place their 
goods ill the market, expect the Office of the , 
Tiidn-itrial t'oiifei-enee t o help them in pushing 
forward tlie sale of tlieir goods by ptovailing 
upon well-known merchants, to liclp them by 
guaranteeing I he purchase of tlicir goods up to 
a certain quantity evpry year , 

The rates of subscription for the different 
classes of membership are given below■ 

1’ntiou.Bs. 2,000 and abovei 

Jjife M( mliers, class A .. „ 600 to 2,000 

Life Ml mbers, class B .. „ 250 to 600 ; , 

Ordinary Members 6 to £50 ’ 

Office Beabekb :—Bonorary Joint Secre¬ 
taries, Bao Bahadur B. K. Mudbolkar, C.I.B.,' 
Hon’ble Mr. Manmohandas Bamji, jT.P.. 
Mr. Ambola Sarabha, Lala Harkidien lu. !. . 
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It iB eesmtJal to bear In mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that It Is a continent 
nther than a comitry. Kowhereisthe ‘'oniidcx 
character of Indlbns more rlfarly cxrmpiiflea 
than in the ptiTBlcnl typo of its Inhabitants. 
}fo^>ne would confuse the main types, eneh as 
CliiTkhaB, PalhanB, Sikhs, liajpiits, Ttiirnians, 
BaeaB, TomUs. itc.. nor does 51 take lom; to carry 
differentiation imirh tnitlUT. 'Jhe 


pnfana, and in lilhar and represented in ttB np' 
pe: strata by t lie Hindustani Brahman and in iM 
lower by the Chamar. ProhnWy the result of the 
inir^mi^tin^r•, in varying proportions, of the Indo* 

1.1 Aryan and Hravidian types. 1'he heud’fonn la 
B long uitli a trndoney to incdium ; the complexion 

1 .1 varli’s from lightish brown to black ; the nose 
/ r:nn'e« from iiiodiiiin to broad, boing alprays 
i; broiirlrr Ilian among the Indo-Aryans; the 


~ hTha KiTiinr^'nf liidin-tTie jlra\'idi.nns dUX i' alto-1 i-tali re is lower thiiii In the latter group, and 
g^er from lliose ol ^OItlletn Ash., and more 1 usiiarybilov the jn eraue ll•^oldlI^g to the scale. 


nearly TCBcmble the tnbi.- oi Alalaya. Hm.ntia 
and Madagascar, \\hatc\ir may be thiii 
origin. It Is cnt.iin th.at tiny have utlh'd in the 
country for coiinths' ages Mid that llnir ]ins«if. 
physleu] diarceteiidilis ha\*‘ V'/'", 

iMaily. They havi l oi n (If-i'iaeid 111 the Aorili- 
WeBt by 8uecc*SKivi' hoidi'S oi iii\ adeis, including 
AiyauB, Scythian., 1*. tiu • and Aio-.-haL-'. inid in 
the Korlli-Bapl. by Afenj-oloid tithes allied to 
those of Binma. wbh b is India only in a ii.odnn 
political sense. Belw (>( II llir.si- Pm ion I’lco-n-ts 
and the pure Hravkli.ms is lioidulaiid wlieic 
the contiguous lai'es iaiM inli iiniiigled 


'1 'll Jii; 'ic' leiiii si'iitaf Ives of this type approni^ 
tlie Irdo-Aryaiis while the lowTr niembers are 
in ii nii> ii.-picl'. rot very far lenoved from 
I 111 I.- vitiiiiiis. Tijo type is essentially a 

ii.iM'tl (,ni, yi't its ehn rail eristics are readily 
deliiiiihl''. and no one would take even an 
iijipi-’- rliifs liindn'-'lani for 
III a (lain ar tor 

di‘1 III!live i.'atnro.... 

wl'ii 11 gill", the Kill cine to its origin and stamps 
llic n'iiiii .-IS liiciiilly different ftwn 

ilic inilo-.tiyiin is to be ituiiid in Uic proportions 

of tile Ml ■ '■ 


a pun- Indo-Aryan 
a gemiiiie Drnridian. The 
ot till' type, tlic eharacter 
s origin and stamps 
idly different ftum 



.... 01 HI" iiniM iivf iii UuU IW 

iiint.c. Sialnri' above , ,v,ay i„. jecogni.ceri at a glai'ee through* 

cyif mostly (laTK. DUi out the wide ■iriiawiicretheirremirkaMeaptl- 
1 tnpr> niltdifiil; head ,,„|,.for ehried pursuits has prr.cnn-d them 
eiiniloriTieiit. tVilliin if.s own habibat the typo 
, l•\-^l-lld.< to iiie Jlinialayns on tlic north and to 
that stnkcs one roost, proiiiiiii-niiy ei >■»*- J""" *" , Assain on the east, and probably includes the 
tions lengtli of their IIOs^s, and it is piomhiy ■ |„|||. ^ j- nrpui.Tdoii of Orissa; tlie wcsterri 

this pecularity that has giy n use to tlic tradi- • ■ 

tlon of the Jewish origin of tlie Afghans. -.-r/ 


in which the former pn don.innt.c. 
mean; complcsion fair; cyif i—. 
occasionally giey ; hair on Jace plmiiful; head 
broad: nose moderately narrow, pioniinenl. 
and very long. The feat m e in tbi i-e fieopli 
that stflkes one roost pioiniin-ntly is t he porten- 


The Indo-Apynn oenipyin? llie ininjab, Baj- 
putana, and Kastimir, ami liaving a- its eliarae- 
terl^CB nieuilicrs tlie, Baji>uls. ]\lnittri.., and 
JatB. This type, which is iradily distinguisli- 

sble from the Turko-lraniuii, appioaclies most, - - - . 

^wrly to that ascribed to the t radiUonal Ai-yar. (dii mi^of ^ ‘ J -l' • 
Sfsts of India. The stature, is mostly tall;, nn ^1^^^ 

Slnpl;xlon il.'i V . w' 'C rage' 

plentiful, head long; nose narrow, ana pro- 
l^nent. but not BiKcially long. 

The Scyttao-Dravidian. comprising liie Mar- 
b 4 P« Brahmans, tlie Kunbis, and tin* foorg.“ 


.idi'S 'ippro.viiii.KeJy with tho hilly 

coiiiifry of Cliola A'tigpin and Western Bengal. 

The Klonifoloiil. type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal. As«aii), and Biirma, represented by the 
Kumis of baliiil and Kiiln; the LepchaB of 
lliirjoeliiig and SikUiin : tlie l.imbns. Murmts and' 
,, . ... theBodo of Assam; and the 
‘ is bread ; complexion dark, 

„ ... . Iwlr on face scanty; stature 

siioit 111 below aierage; nose fine to broad; lace 
: dial act cn.'-iically flat; eyelids often obliiiue. 

The Dravidian type extending from O^lnn 
to the valley of the ClangcB, and pervaolng 




bead • higher nasal Index, a snortcar nose, and a' pruba lay wm original ry^ic or me population 
' lOTer orWto-nasal Index. All of these characters, of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
ncent nerbapB the last, may be due to a varying , Hie admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo* 
of in ter mixture with the Uravidlans. In loUl cii rnents. In typical BpeciDicns the rtatnie 
the Uglier groups the amount of erosBlng Bcems is short or below mean; the complexion very 
to haw been slight; in the lower the Diavidlan dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an 
eiemanta arc more pronounced. I occasional tendency to curl; eyes dark ; head 

— «nr^mriiBinn ov HlnduBtBni i long*. BOse very broad, Bomettmes depressed at 

teS^ to th^B HnttfJfiovineff in pato U^al- 1 t he^root. bnt not so as to make the face appear 

* fiik- «Ma 4 :a*iai in fjita fiec^on ifl ftlmost entirely tftkcn frwn tbc K^port on tlic Cmsiw of 
Sf"Ar§SV 0.K C.fCl.0.8-. Fellow oftheBoy^UStiitirtlcal Socleta . 
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stretches 
to Cane 


peninsular arcs tlir domain of tlio Dravidian is 
conterminous witti the Glints, while fiirthi-r north 
it reaches on one side to tlic Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Hajmahal Hills. AVhore the 
original ehaJ'aeteristics have been unrlinnKcd by 
contact with Indo-Aryan or SioiiRoIoid people, 
the type in remarkably unifoini and dintineiive. 
Irfibour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea In Assam, the Diiars, ot 
Ceylon, cutting rice in 1.he swamps ot l:a^t(■rn 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in <iu; streets 
of Calcutta, Kangoon and riinga|>cre. lie i.s 
recognizable at a glance by hi-i black skin, liis 
squat figure, and tlie TK'gio-likc proiioi t ions of 
hfanose. In the npjier strata of the vast social 
deposit which is hen' treatnl as Dravidian these 
tyjdcal Choractcristies tend to tiiin and ili'>ap- 
pcor, but even among them trar«-s of the original 
stock survive in varying ilegnes. 

It must, howev’er, ho elcaily undeistood that 
the areas oe.eupied by these various types do 
not admit of wing defined as sliaridy as they 
ninst be shown on'an dhnogiapbie n ap. They 
melt into each other insensibly; and, alfhniigh 
at the close of a day’s journey Iroin one ethnic 
tract to another, an observei wliose nit cut ion 
bad been directed to the subject, would rtalise 


I clearly enough that the physical rharactorl 
: of till* pi'ople had undergone an appreoiaoie 
I (hange, be would certainly be unable to say at 
I wlmi particular stage In his progress the traos* 
I formation had taken place, c 

I Contrasts.— The linguistic survey has diB> 

' tinguished in India about a hundred and thirty 
. indigenous dialects belonging to sis distinct 
' liiniilics of speech. In the domain of religion, 

I though ilio bulk of the people call themsdvcB 
I Hindus there arc millions of Mabomedans, Anl- 
: mists, Ifuddhisis. .luins, blkbs, and Christians. So 
also in respect ol social customs. In the north 
' I eai relative Sire fori iddeii to marry* but in 
1 lie south cousin marriage is prescribed and 
(ven clorer ailianeea arc sometJmes permitted.' 
A.s a rule, fetn.ili cli.ostjty is highly valued, but 
some coniiuiiniti(‘s set little store by it, at any 
i .It e firior t o man iage, and others make it a rnls 
to dedientc one daughter to a life of rjligtons 
pmstitutimi. In some parts the womri. move 
about tredy ; in others they arc kept secluded. 
In some parts tliey w-ftor skirts; in othen 
IroiiMTs. Jn some parts again wheat is the 
staple lood ; in othem rice, and in others mllleto 
«f various kinds. All stages of civilisation axe 
iound in India. At one cNtrtme ore the land* 
holding and professional classes, many of whom 
. are highly edneatecl ano refined; at the other 
various primiiive aboriginal tribes such iis the 
i.i ad'hiinting 7!agiis of Assam and the tcat'Clad 
ravages of the southern hills who subtist on 
' vermin and jungle iiroducts. 


MAIN STATISTICS OF l‘HE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


According to the revised areas adopted in thc 
Oensus of 1011, tin* Indian Knipire contains 
1,^2,057 square miles, or some 30,000 more 
than In 1901. About 23,000 square miles hav'P 
been added owing to the enninoratioii tor the 
first time of the Agency tinets attached to llie 
Korth-'Vi'CSt Frontier l*rov}nce. A further 
6,500 represent the area ot the Sunderbana, or 
swampy littoral of the Ganges delta, which was 
left out of account at previona enijffieration=. 
Finally the Frontier Btate of Maniiuir has been 
Iound to pontiiin about r>,0()0 square miles more 
than the estimate niade in 1001. 

Population Divisions. —'I1ic provinces nndci 
Bxitim administration comprise 1,093,074 square 
miles, or OO ■ 6 per cent of the t otal. llie remain- 
dex is incinded in the Bative States. The iotnl 
popnlatioo is 315,160,300, of wliicli Brltisli terri- 
contains 244,207,642, or 77'6 per cent, nnd 
. the >ative States 70,888 .d 64 or 22*6 per cent. 

Comparisons with Europe.—These .stupend¬ 
ous figures ran be grasped only by contrast. The 
Indian Empire Is equal to t.lic whole of Europe, 
except Eusna. Burma is about the same size as 
Anstria-Bnngaxy; Bombay is comparable in 
pplrt 'Of area with Rpain; Madras, the Punjab. 
BalWdilBtan, the Central Provinces and Bcrar 
and Bajpntana are all larger than the British 
idands; the United i’roviiiees and Biliar and 
'Orissa than Italy; and Hyderabad and Easbmir 
.';dmin Great Britain excluding yorkshfre. 

The population of India exceeds that <d Europe 
wltbonl Bussla, and is eonsiderably more than 
three times that of the United States of America. 
The United Provinces and Bengal, wltii the 
States attached to them, both have as many. 
inhaUtanti w the British Iidands, Bihar anoi 


Orissa as France. Piomliay as Austria, and the 
Punjab ns Sp.ain and Portugal combined. 
Tlie population of the Central Provinces and 
Herar apj-roaeiies that of Jfrazll: Hyderabad 
and Uunna have as many inhabitants as 
Egypt ; Central India and E.o|putana^ Scot* 
kind and Ireland combimd; and Assam as 
iiclgitiin. 

Density.—In the whole Empire there are 
: on tlie average I?.*; persons to the square milcb 
I nr imieh the same as Europe outside Ensala. 
i In liritisii territory the number to the square 
\ mile is 22:1 and in tiie Eatlve States 100 ; the 
I former figure cxcerfls Ijy .34 the density ratio In 
I b'lanee and the latter is indcntical with that in 
hpain. 

There arc great local v’ariatlons in density. 
In nearly two-thiids of the distilrts, and States^ 
the miniber of persons to the square mile la less 
than 200, and in atwut a quarter it ranges from 
2001 o 500. The units wit h less than 100 poraons 
1 o thr* sqii.are mile covers two-fifths of the total 
iirc-a. but contains only one-elcventb of the popu* 
iation. 

Causes of Density.—The productlvenen at 
t he soil is the main faetor in determining the den> 
sity of the Indian people. The most thlfifcly 
peopled tracts arc Uie level plains where pnctl* 
ealiy every indi of the laud is fit for tillage. Thb 
is notably the rose In Bengal and Bihar and the 
United Provinces East. The i ext most denae^ 
peopled tracts arc the low-lying plains alom the 
sea coast in the southern part oi the pe nlnm lg. 
In the United Provdnees west and the Pnn}6b 
East the configuration of the. suriace Is equally 
favourable; the rainfMl Is more scanty aim'^tsa 
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regnlar; bat It Is supplnucnted in manv parts population in several more or less level tedS " 
by water from the canals. The natural divlBions such as Gujarat^ Bajpntana Hiast and CeoflD - 
which contain the coast districts of Orissa and India West, and the Kortb-'West diy area. In 
north fifadzas with a rainfail of 50 inches, has Assam there arc extensive tracts of hill and Jungie 
a relatively low moan density, but this is bc> and- sandy stretches in the strath of the Brahma* 
cause it includes on the west a considerable hilly putra Biver, where permanent (mltivation Is out 
area, while on the cast near the sea the ground is of question. The agricultural returns show that 
swampy and impregnated with salt. In the three-quarters of the whole area Is cnltivaMo 
tntennediafn strip, between the littoral and. the. but tins simply means that crops of some khid 
hills, the density is as great as in parts of the can occasionally be grown. The proportion ol 
lower Gangetic Plain. ‘ Want of watiT is the the area lit for permanent cnltivatlon must be 
main explanation of the comparatively sparse i less than half that shown in the returns. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


The definition of s town in tlie Indian eensii*! 
Etatisf.ics Includra every innnlelpality ; all Civil 
line not Inehidcd within iiiiiniei|ial liTnit.>.: 
every cantunmeiit; every otlier i-oiitiniions eol- 
IreUons of houses inhabited by not Ires tlian 
5,000 persons, whicli may be trcatnl ns town 
COT census purposes. Only W5 per eent. of the 
population of India arc found in towns as deflnitl 
above, ooroparcti ivith 78'1 per eent. in l.ngland 
and Wales and 45-(i per cent, in Oermai.y. IJntlicr 
more than half the iirlian population of India 
Is found in towns contuining iipwai'ds of 20.000 
inhabitants, about one-fiftli in towns wMh from 
ten to twenty thousand, and tiie same proportion 
in those wltli from flvi‘ to tiai tliniisniid; tlic> 
remainder, about one-flfteeuth, live in towns 
with less than five thousand. The lendency 
to urban aggregation is most marked in the west 
of India and least so in the north-east. The 

ra rtion of the urban to the totnl population 
' main provinces ranges fioiii 18 per e^'ut. 
in Bombay to only 3 per cent, in Assam. Th-' 
urban population of Lipper India is niueh latter 
than It otherwise would be, because of the nume¬ 
rous old capitals wlilcli are found tliere. In tin- 
future the main factors will b tlic expansion of 
trade and industrial development. 

Sex in Towns. —In respect of Uie diatri- 
bntion by sex, ti.e urban population in Indi 
presents a striking contrast to that of European 
countries. In Gunipe tlie proportion of femali-.- 
Is larger in towns than in the general popul.atioii. 
but in India it is considerably smaller, and tin- 
number of females per tboii.<.and males is 0 'il\ 
847, compared with P53 In the population as a 
whole. The reason is that )n this country the great 
majority of the domestic servants, shop hands 
and factory employes are iiHi<re. The dispio- 
.porttonis most marked in large trading and 
HUlnstrial centres where the number of inimi- 
yiants Is la^e. In Calcutta, for example, the 
-forelpn-bom population roulains only S57 
females per thousand males. 

B ftHg intt in Towns.- Of the Parsis no fewer 
than six out of every seven are resident in towns: 
cd the .Ttdna. the proportion is nearly one-third; 
and of the Christians more than oiH*-flfth. There 
is 8 marked contrast between these proimrtions 
and those for Hindus and .Maliomedans who orra 
the bulk of the population. Of the Mahoniedans 
less than one-eiglith, and of the Hindus less than 
one-deventli, rcrldc in- towns. In the case of the 
fornicT the proportioii rises to one-sixth If we 
exclude ttie figures for Bengal, where the majori¬ 
ty of the filahomedans are the descendants of 
local converts. Amongst the Hindus the hi^ei 
castes have hitherto shown a greater predlleoaoo 


for town-life ttian the lower, but the dispropor* 
tion is gr.-idiinlly disappearing; modem Indus* 
trial developnii-nts arc attracting the lower 
caste.s to towns in cvcr-incTcasing numbers. 

Urban and Rural.—The proportion of the 
urban to the total population has fallen during 
Ihe detoue fioni 9.9 to 9-5 per cent. The main 
e\]ilaiiaMon of this is undoubtedly the fact that 
jtlagu *in« bei'ii far more prevalent In towns than 
in rlira I ar<-as. This scouige has now spread to 
a II parts of the l-.inpire cxiM-pt the cast and south. 

.\t the time of (-he census an epidemic was raging 
i.'i many towns, repeeialiy in those of the United 
Provinces, Central India and the Central Frovin* 
ecs and Ib-rai-, and a largo number of the regular 
inliabitnnts had gom- away. In addition, how¬ 
ever, to driving people- away, plague has been res- 
{loiisible in many towns for a terribly heavy 
mortality. It is impossible to make any'cstl- 
mat of the direct and indirect cflects of plague 
on th(‘ growtli ot towns, but it is quite certain 
that they have been cnohnous. 

Urban Tendencies.—IV c cannot draw any 
eonelin-ions us to tlic tendeiitsy to urban aggrwa- 
tion troiii a i-oinpiirison of the statistics of the 
( p-i-Eciit ccri-sus witli those of the previous one, 

V lien iilague was st ill a new .and more or less local 
vibitation, but there ran be no doubt that there 
is a growing tendency for peo^c to congregate 
In towns oi a certain kind. The Int^uction 
I of inaebinery is lapidly causing the old cottage 
indiistri s to' be replaeed by mills and factories; 

I a d tlu-sr- are m-cessarily located at those places 
I wlicrc there are the best facilities for collecting 
the raw inateri.-il and di.stributing the manufOe- 
t lin'd article. The jute industry Is praHIttally 
coiirniisi to the banks of the Huoglily near the 
port of Calcutta Cotton mills arc found 
chii‘ll> in AVcstcm India and woollen and leather 
laetxiriis at t'awmpore and Delhi. The inorcos* 
iiig trade of the c-oiintry and the improvements 
ill railway i-onimuniiMitioiis also encourage the 
gniwth ot towns. Koi only are th<- groat sea. 
ports artra'-tiiig an ever-growing population, but 
various i iilaiiil towns arc benefiting from the same 
cainse. The extent to which modem conditions 
ol trade and industry are causing the growth of ' 
towiu is obsciin-d not only by plague, wbJefa is 
generally far more prevalent in towns than In- 
rur.*il areas, but also by the decay of old oentees' - 
ot population, whitfii owed thelT importance to . 
past political and economic conditions. Tbnwgb*.' ' 
out India there ar- many former capitals of 
defunct (iynastles whose population Is steadily i. ■ 
dwindhug. During the last ten years, HandAlqr, 
the last capital of the kings Ava» has lost o- ; 
quarter of its. population. . 
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The Peojiles of India. 


CITIES. 

The general Tvacidcc of statisticians is to treat percent. The falling oil Is duo largdy to the 
asdtlcBonly those places whidi have a popn- grovin» tendency of the liihabitnntB to make 
latlOD of more tlian 100,000. According to this their home in the suburbs nP* even further afleld. 
standard there are in India only 30 cities, with The suburban municipalities have grown dluing 
a population of 7,075,782, ar^.2 per cent, of the the decade bv 45*3 per cent. 

has now a population of 


,r«fi Bombay—which has now a population ol 
979.445 w'a a petty town with about ten thou- 
Inhabit >11 ts when it passed into the 
el posspssiou of tlic British in 1601. The pmu- 

c-stimatcd to be 100,000 In Ijm 
In 2.36,000 in 1836. 

.y- ^ iF^?!*^**r ” j ' the first regular census in 1872 it had risen to 

only 27 cities with 9.5 million inhabitants and ! n.. .nr 

Germany only 8 < 1th 2 millions. There arc ; 

rignsthatln India the growth will be more rapiil; ired in Sentci^cr 1896 
In the future than it has been. The population ; 

Slie1^in®ea^°MiinTMrinc^in«*^Oi'*^llk^^ ' already been ri'sponsiblc for 114,000 

i 'Ifntiw- The census of that year showed a dc- 
«b^w„ “bout 0 per cent., but. this wae 


«b^w„ o* “bout 0 per cent., but this wae 

period is shown by llan,ioonu huh has trebled jjqj du© to deaths. At the time 

Its population. Next comes Karachi with an m- when the census was taken a drulMit ml- 

UPJ cent rlS^w-ctivpiv^*Sin- Was in progress, and large numbers 

TwI wiw 15B ftTlcl 113 per Cl lit rc^|UCuvil^. biin~ qP fhn Tkomiiinont rosiilmts hud soiichi* 

«1001, two new placts,Jubbulpore and Dacca, 

have entered the list of eities, while Baroda has «*“ 

2“ssT?.5rhi';, ;iv^ tS: 

and twelve have lost, population. Of tlic nuiiiticr now returned excc'cds that of 1901 
tottOT, a few llki* Alandal y are really decadent, t,y jjg -pj. ojiut,. but it is only 2 per cent, more 
bSi t was at the time of the local eniimi^ 

. n '» S“‘‘* *bat the census of 1911 

was takcn at a time when many of the imml> 
grants from neighbouring districts had gone to 
Imm^ant population. Bi Bombay, t a lutta their permanent homes for the lloli liolidaya, 
and Howrah tins excreds <0 per c nit. of the total , .J . , .. .‘J.™ 

down temporarily owing to the prohibitive price 

w!.?w 1 C 1 *V?.T eani ^^ *bc* TOW material. Like other large trading 
Other hand, it is barely 10 per cent. industrial centres, Bombay is peopled 

Galcntta.*—Tn speaking of Calcutta we may mainly iiy iimnigrants; and more than 80 pet 
mean Calcutta proper, or tin- area ndujiiiisl(>r<H] cent, of Its ialiabitants w'crc born elsewhere, 
by the Calcutta Municipal Corporation with the Most of them come from the neighbouring dis* 
pm, fort and canals, the population of wliieb tricts: more than onc-foiirlh of the total nnm- 
18 806,067, or this area phis the suburban mnni- i her arc from Itatnagiri, while four otlicr districts 
ripalirics of Cossipur'Chitpore, lUanicktola and \ together supply more than a third. There ora 
Garden Beach with 1,04,3307 inhBl)itiUits,nr last* i sn.ooo Goanese, most of whom are in domestic 
ly Greater Calcutta, which ^ao Includes llowTah, i siTviee. Of the immigrants from outside the pro* 
mth an aggregate populatirm of 1,222,313. The I \ ince, sonic 50,000, chlclly mill liands, are mm 
suburban mnniclpalitii's differ from Calcutta the United Prorinees, and 12,000 mainly Shop- 
only In respect of their Mniiicipal Guvcriiiiicnt. keepers, from ilajpntana. Of the tmniigr tt ptft 
From a structaral point of view they cannot be from outside India the largest number (6,000) 
dlsHngnishcd. The buildings are continuous come from the United Kingdom. * 

tbroutdiont, and there is nothing to show where „ ^ «... 

«ne munidpallty begins and the other ends. A Madras.~Unlll£o Calcutta and Bmbay, 
striking feature of the Statistics is the. large nnni- Madras, which is handicapped by its dUAimoe 


tbroutdiont, and there is nothing to show where „ ^ «... 

«ne munidpallty begins and the other ends. A Madras.~Unllko Calcutta and Bmbay, 
striking feature of the Statistics is the. large nnni- Madras, which is handicapped by its dUAimoe 
ber of immigrants. Less Uiati 20 per cent, of ttie ftpm the coal-fields, iias but few large Indnt* 

g habitants of Calciitta proper n iftim it has as The indigenous handicrafts arc decaying 

dr-birthplace. The vast majority are imml- and their place is not being taken by fectorlm 
mants. of whom 204,000 conic from Bihar and P* niodcrn type. Ai art from its being the 
Orissa and 90,000 from the United Provin- li''ndqiiarteis of tlic Local Government, Madras 
oes. Of the Bengal districts, the largest contrl- “wm whatever importance it possesses to its 
buttons are those from tlie 24 larganas (88,000), position as a distributing cont>e. Of its total 
Eoo^ly (48,000) smi Midnapur (*29,000). The population (518,660). only one-third are hnmlg- 
vehime of immigration is equally great In toe rants, and of these only 12 per cent, have come 
sttbnrbs and Howrah. .plaecs beyond the ilinits of the Madras 


TI.. «»» ca>,u, .1 (Uoitt. proper jTtt.TSSlS.S’rtSS S 

■l^en In 1872 showed a population ol 633,009. aismcts m tue unmeoiate viciniiy m 

T|fl881 there was practically no change, but in 

l8Bl,Bgalnof 11*4 per cent, was recorded. In The population grew fairly rapidly daring 
IBg^erc was a further increase of 24*8 per cent., the twenty years prior to 1001, bat suioe then 
butflit of this was due to Improved enumer- it has been almost stationary. There bM been 
atlon. At the present consns tbe rate of ui Increase of about one pec cent. In toe nambv 
inereasB In Calcutta proper has dropped to 5*7 of persons bocn in toe dty, but fowa (d toim 


iflBLagalnof 11*4 per cent, was recoded. In Tbe population area 
IBg^erc was a further increase of 24*8 per cent., the twenty years prior \ 
butfiit of this was due to Improved enomer- it has been almoet statii 
atlom At toe present consns toe rate of ui Increase of about one 
inereasB In Calcutta proper has dropped to 5*7 of persons bocn In toe c 
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t«V8 been enomerated witiiln the dty UmltB. 
Al ooDOiMnd with 1901 the not gain dne to 
iial gra,i;lo n Is lesB than 9,000. It U posdhle that 
the great demand for labour in Burma, where 
wages an very high, has attracted many of ,tbe 
labouring daascs who would otherwise have 
BOO^t mdr living in Miidras. 


Sgderabad^Kext to tho tbm TreddiM^.:^- 
towns, the largest city in India Is ^denb^ .^j. 
the capital of ttie Nizam’s Dondmons. Itl ."-' 
populauon is shown in the local-Ceosus Bepm ''’- 
as 500,623. Hydorabad has hitherto made very - 
little industrial progress, and less than a quarter 'e-: 
of its population is drawn from outside. 


BOUSES AND FAMILIES, 

Generally speaking It may be said that the i form but a small fraction of the total population 
labouring classes in India live in one, or at the the joint family system is not nearly so common '• 
most two, silicic room lints. The home of n well-1 ns is frciinently supposed. Where it is in vogne, 
to-do peasant consists of a public sitting room I tiiere is often a strung disruptive tendency. Tn 
and a cook room and eeveraf apartroents which tlic towns and cities, owing to the high rents, 
are arranged round and open on t-o a courtyard.' tiic unit far all below the middle class Is the 
Inspttcof tliejointf imily system the number of room, notiiio house, 
bouses corresponds very closely to the number; Average population per house 

of families in the Enroneaii sense. The total' IWl. 

number of houses Is 63 7 iiiililon^ anil then-' ISiil 
are M'6 milllou nmrried females agiHl 15 and' lilUl 

oviar, Except amongst tho higher c.istes who 1911. 


6-8 

6’4 

6’2 

4’9 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


According to the census relurns, the total 
population of India lias liiercaeed l>y 7’1 per 
cent.durlng tlie last decade, and hv 52'9 per cent, 
dnee 1872, but the real gain si nee tli e la I ter date 
Is very much less than tliis. I,nrge liacts oF 
connt^, Inclndlng the Central India and lini- 
putana Agencies, nyderahad and the Tun jab 
States, whicti were ornitted Irom tiic eeiistis 
returns of 1872, were itieliided in thrisc of 1881. 
In 1891 the greater part of Tapper Jhiii.ia and 
Kaslimir and Bcvcr.al smaller units were eiiumi'r- 
ated for the first time. Tii lOoi the most im¬ 
portant Editions were a portion of Upiier 
Surma and the greater part of liahiciiistaTi. In 
1911 tee .Agencies and fj-ihal areas in the North- 
West Frontier Province, togcllier with n few 
snuller areas, were inehided U'itliin the scope 
of the enumeration. 'J'lic rc-.al increase in the 
population In tlie last 39 years is estimated at. 
about 50 millions, or 19 per cent.. This is less 
than half the increase which h-as taken ptiec in 
the same period amongst the Teutonic D<at,ious of 
.Europe, bnt it considerahly exceeds tliat of the 
IiOtln nations. In France the popnlation has 
Brown by less than 7 per cent, since 1870, hut 
tela is because of its exceptionally low birth-rate 
In India the birth-rate is far liiglicr than In any 
Eniopcan country; and it is ilio heavy mortal¬ 
ity CBpcdaliy amongst infants, which cheeks 
tee rate of Increase. 

Famine and Disease.—In addition to tin* 
oausea white ordinarily govern the movciucnt 
of the population, India is sniijcct to t wo special 
factora-famine and ciildciuie disease. Tlie decade 
prcocdlng the censns of 1911 was free from 
urtdcspread famines sncii a.s tliosc of the preced¬ 
ing ixsa years. In 1907 there was a partial 
failure of the monsoon which was felt over a wide 
area, extending from Bihar to tlie Pimjab and 
Bombay, and causing actual famine in the United 
Provinces and In a few districts elsewhere. 
Prices ruled liigh in most years and there wa.s 
an extension of spedai crops, snte as jute and 
ootton, white ore more proOtabto to the cnltiva- 
tor than food grains. It was on tee whole a 
period of moaerato agricultural prosperity. 
From the point of view of public health, the 
eensal p«lod wonid have been an average one, 
but for the ravages of plague. Breaking out in 


lionihay in 1890, it lias by March 1001 canseda 
recorded mortality of Iialf a million. Since then 
it has continued it.s ravages, especially in Bombay 
and ITnper 'I'lie mortality from it rose 

from .ahuiit a i|uart.cr of a million in 1901 to 1 * 8 
millions in 1!<')7. It Icil below a quarter of a 
luillloii in eaeif of the next two years, but 
in 1910 it exceeded liulf a mllUon. Tho total 
iiuiiibor of de.'iths from pl.agnc during the decade 
w.s.s nearly 6'.I millions of which over one-tfalzd 
w-eiirred in the I'unjai) and two-Hfths In tee 
Unite:! I’roviuees and lioinliny, token togeteer. 
Tile (lisi^i.se lurtun.a1.ely has loiJcd to catabHah 
itrw'lf in Bcng,al, Assam, and on the East Coast 
.and in tlic <‘xircmc south of the Peninsula. 
'I'liis however is only the recorded mortality; 
ill time of i>|)ideiTiic tJic reporting agency breara 
down and large numbers of deatlis escabe regls* 
t.ration. Plague attacks wonic-n more than men, 
and people in the prime of life more than tee 
young and old. Tf plague is omitted, and it is 
nssiiTiuxl that the niortolity of tec decade would 
otherwise have remained normal, the popnlation 
of tlic census of Kill would have been greater 
than it was by at least G'6 millions. In oteer 
word.s, the population would bave Increased by 
0*3 instead of 7*1 per cent. 

General Conclusions.—Tho most noticeable 
fe^iLiire is the continuous rapid growth In Burma, 
liower Burma has grown by 135 per cent, since 
1872 and tho whole Province indndlng Upper 
; I’liirma, whinh was annexed in 1880, by 87^pec 
I cent, since 1801. In Assam including Alanlpur tee 
I jiiCTcasc since 1872 amounts to 70 and in tee 
Cientral Provinces and Bcrar to 87 per cent. In 
i lic other main provinces the rate of growth has 
iieen mncli slower. In some provinceB, sate as 
I Burma, Assam and Bengal there has been oon« 

I ti minus progress but others, at some time or 
another, have snstaiued a set-back In the lar* 
gcr provinces at least, the Internal vaiiatlona ore 
also frequently considerable. In Bengal One > 
district has at tec present time a smaller pQpala> 
tion than It had in 1872, whUe four otbemhave' 
more than doubled their popnlatem sinoe teat • 
date. 

In British territory there has been a goto oC' 
9 ' 1 per cent, over about ntee-toitbi of tee 
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with three qnartcxe of the total population, and ' per cent. Apart from this, in ordinary oireamo 
oloaa of 5 *8 per cent. In the remaining one>tenth . stances a compazativdy high rate of Inoreaw li 
of the area and one-fourth of the population, to be expected In the Native States, as they are. 
The contrast in diifcrant parts of the Native ! on the whole, more undeveloped than BtlUdi 
States is still more striking. The net Increase i territory, and contain a muCti larger proportion 
of 10 3 per cent. Is the outline of a ^n of 14’.*) ; nf cultlvahle waste land. The net increase in 
per cent, in fonr-llftha of the total area and \ India as a whole during the last decade is the 
population, coupled with a loss of C‘2 per cent. ' sesiiltant of a gain of 10*3 per cent, in an area of 
•Israhere. The relatively greater net increase ! 1 ,.‘>17,000 square miles, with a pcmulatiun of 
lo the Native States as conixHired with British ' 243 i^Ulona and a present density of 162 to tiie 
territory is explained by the lact that many of ; square mile, and a loss of 5*6 per cent. In on 
tile States snilcrcd severely from famine in tite > area of 218,000 square miles with a population 
previous deoade when they sustiuned a net loss : of 6S mllHons and a density of 312 to tba 
of 6 per.cent., while Britlsii territory gained 4*7 I square mUe. 

MIGRATION. 


In India there arc two cuircuts of migration- - 
minor and major. The chief of the minor move¬ 
ments is the custom, almost universal amongst 
Hindus, whereby parents seek wives for their 
sons In a different villaae from tlicir own. Of 
the ^‘5 million natU(» of fndia who were 
enumerated in a district other tlian that in 
whiti) they were born, m‘5 iiullions, or 62 per 
cent, were born in a district adjoining that 
In which they were enumerated. The major 
enrrenta of migration arc governed by economic 
conditions. The most noticeable movements 
arc the large streams nf emigration from 
Bihar and Orissa, Madras, tite United Hrnvinees 
and Bajputana, and ot immigration Into 
Bcnml, Assam and Burma. Owing to Us 
fertile soli, Bengal is able to support practically 
the whole of its dense indigenous population by 
agriculture. It is ni'cesssiry therefurc to man 
the jute mills by importeti labour, as also the tcii 
gardens of Darjiling and Jalpaigiiri and (o draw' 
the general labour supply from out^dc. Tn Ben¬ 
gal the net excess of imniigrunts over cinicrants 
is close on 1,400,000. Of these about 2:>C,000 
ar< Natives of a district in Bihar and Orissa, oi 
Assam, contiguous to tlic Bengal distrietin wtiieli 
they were enumerated. Assam and Biuni.-i arc 
•parsely populated and the land available for enJ- 
' nvation being ample, very few of the indigenous 
Inhabitants find it necessary lo work for hire. 
The tea gardens of Assam and the rice mills and 
oil wells of Burma have to obtain their coolic.'> 
■ elsewhcTC. In Assam 12 .*> jier cent, and in Bur¬ 
ma 6 per cent, of the population are. immigrants. 
' On an average 51,000 labourers and dependants 
each year to the tea gardens of Ass.am. In 
Burma, Madras supplies labourers for the rice- 
milling, oil and other industrlcH, whilst many 
coolies flock into the province from Chittagong, 
chiefly for tiie rice harvest. The net loss to Bihai 




mllli^tps. Tbe ITnlted Frovinces sustain a net 
loss of 800.000 from migration, chiefly in 
the dtri^lon of Bengal. Madras being very 
baclnrard from an industrial point of view, there 
Um great local demand lor labour. At the same 
^we there is an exceptionally large population 
'r^MPthe “untouchable” castes, who have no scru- 
about seeking their livelihood oversea. It 
.,;^ovide8 Ceylon with labour for its plantations, 
iPBnrma with labour for its industries, and the 
^Federated Malay States with labour for thdr 
t' rubber pjontations. Tbo enterprising Marwari 
tnwlers of Bajputana have penetrated to all ports 
of India and are to be found in very Impmtant 
basars throughout Bengal and even in Assam. 
Bombay Is Indnstdally more advanced than 
tat aa III Mil Is lew proliiellve 


there is a large local supply of labonrere, 
chiefly from the southern coast strip called the 
Konkan. The United Provinces give more than 
four times as many labourers to Bengal as to 
Bosubay. As for the migration between 
British India and Native territory. It involves a 
loss of 135,000 to the Native States. 

Asiatic Immigration.—Of the 504,000 per¬ 
sons horn In other Asiat-ic countries who were 
ri>sideiit ui India at the time of the ccusus, more, 
than half were natives of Nepal. Of the 
02,000 Iminigruuts from Afghanistan all' but 
11,000 were eiiiiiueruted in Nortbern India. 
The rest w> rc coki weather visitors who travel 
about tiie country peddling piece-goods and 
otiier articles ot dotliing. These Cabnll 
riedlars cause groat trouble tn Bengal,' by 
their trncuU'iiee. The number of Chinese la 
80,000. Most of tiiesc arc foiiiid in Burma, but 
tiie Chinaman is making his way into BengM^ 
wliere he is apprci.-iated as a shoemaker and car¬ 
penter. From Arabia come 23,000 immigrants, 
chiefly to Bombay. 

Non-Asiatic Immigration.—The total 
numi)cr ol iiunii'.tnMita from countrlm outside 
Asia is 146,265. Of tiiesc 131,968 come from 
Europe. The United ICiugdom sends 122,610; 
(jiermauy comes next with only 1,860 and thoi 
France with 1,478. As compared with 1901 
thetc is an increase of about 26,000 In 
the number of immigrants from the United 
Kingdom. Of tlic British-born 77,626 were 
serving in the army as compared with 60,065 at 
llie time of tiie previous census, when a stroz^ 
contingent had been sent from India to retnforoe 
the Britisli garrison in South Africa. The rest 
of file increase is accounted for by the indnstiial 
development wiiich has taken plac& the exten¬ 
sion of railways, and the growing extent to whldi 
Englishmen in India marry. The number of 
rem-ili-B born in the British Islands and 
enumerated in India has risen during the decade 
from 14,663 to 19,404. The figures for 
other European countiics do not coll for any 
special comment. 

Emigration from India.—The Indian 
census statistics naturally tell us nottdng of the 
emigration from India to other oonntilea. 
This emigration is of two kinds, the move¬ 
ment across the border which sepoiates 
India from conttguons countries, such M 
China, Nnml, Afghanistan and Ferda, mueb 
of which is ol the casual type, and emigra¬ 
tion to distant countries. No statlaties are 
available regarding the emigration from India to 
the oonnMes on Its barden. There Is probeUy 
very little mevsmoit from Bnnaa Into Ohiia 
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Imt^ on the other band, Itiabdlcredthatthe 
■migration Into the somewhat sparsely peopled 
Nepal teral ftom some of the a^acent 
Bmda districts, where the population Is much 
ocmgested, exceeds the connterTalUng Immlspra* 
tion. Ye^ few people go from British territory 
to settle permanently in Afghanistan or 
Persia, l^t at the time when the last census 
was twen owing to drought In Baluchistan, a 
considerable number of Nomad Brahnis from 
^agal, and of Baloch from Mckran had passed 
over temporarily into Afglianistan and 
Persia. At a rough guess the number of emi¬ 
grants across tbo Indian £<Yontier may be 
taken to be about a fifth of a mililon. 


India enumerated in that Island Increased by 
65 per cent. In the decade ending in 1901. Siaoe' 
then there has been a farther increase df nearly 
10 per cent, chiefly on account of the new 
rubber plantatlonn. The ttreat majority of 
these emigrants arc from the southern dlBoloin 
of Madras. Mysore sends about 8,000, Travan* 
core 7,000 and Cochin and Bombay 8,000 eaeb. 
Most of them arc temporary emigrants, who 
return after a time to tlteir homes in Ronthern 
India. The total number of Tamils enn- 
mcratixl in Ceylon exceeds a million, but about 
half of them have been domiciled In the Island 
for many contnrics and barely 100,000 are the 
olTsprlng of recent settlers. 


Emigration to Distant Countries.—Of the 
emigrants to distant countries a certain number 
find their way to French or Dutch Culuniea, such 
ae Surinam, Martlnlqac and Ouadcloupe. But 
the miriorily go to other parts of tlie British Bm- 
idre. The total number of cmlconnts from India 
to other parts of the liritish limpire slightly ex¬ 
ceeds a ndlllon, of wlioin about two-thirds arc 
males; more than fom-fifths oi the aggregate arc 
Hindus and only one-tenth arc Maliomedans. Of 
the total number, abinit 474,000 were enu¬ 
merated In Ceylon, 231,000 in the Rtraits 
Scdblem nts and the Malay States, 8S,(M)0 in 
British Guiana, 73,000 in Natal, 51,600 in 
Trinidad, 35,000 In M.aiiritiu*’, 20,000 in Fiji 
and 8,000 each In Jamaica and Zanribur. About 
tmo-llltb of these emigrants failed to spmfy 
their province of birth ; of the remainder no less 
than 603,000 or 85 per cent, were from M:ulras, 
82,000 from Bengal, about 2(),(MK) each from tlic 
Vmted Provinces and Bombay, IG.ouo from 
Bihar and Orissa. 13,000 from the Punjab and 
8,000 from the Mysore State. The number who 
emigrated from other parts of India was in- 
oonsidexable. Most of these einigraiits to the 
colonies went as ordinary Labourers in sugar, 
tea, cotfee, rubber and oilier plantations, but 
a large number of those from Bombay and 
Bengal are lascars on ships, while many 
of the natives of the Punjab ore employed in 
Hie army or military police. 

Coylon.—^Tbe movement to Ceylon Is of 
lonMtandlng. Owing to the rapid expansion 
.of tea cultivation, the number of natives of 


Malaya.—Tlie emigration to the Stratte 
Settlements and the Malay States is of 
quite recent growth, and is due almost 
entirely to the demand for lahonr on oie 
rubber plantations. Most of tho endgrants 
are temporary settlers, who return to their 
homes when they have saved a little money; 
and the total number of Indiang enume¬ 
rated there exceeds by only 12 per cent, the 
number who rctnrniri to India as their birth¬ 
place. Almost four-fifths of tho total number 
arc males. Here also Madras is the principal 
sourc«' of supply, the Punjab (8,754) bring the 
only other province which sends on apprewUe 
number. 

South Africa.—^In Natal, there has been a 
grc.it deal of permanent settlement; and of the 
total nnmber of Indians ennmerated there, near¬ 
ly hall were born in the colony. Many of these 
liiive forgotten Uieir native language and now 
t.alk oidy Kuglish. But it is i 11 Mauritlns that the 
proctiss of colonisation has made most headway. 
The Introduction of Indian coolies to work the 
sugar plantations dates from the emanclpatton 
of the slaves, tlircc quarters (d a century ago: 
and from that time onwards many of tte comes 
w'ho have gone there have made tho island their 
permanent home. Though it now contains only 
:>5,00U persons who were bom in India, the total 
number of Indians is 258,000, or abo at 70 per 
cent, of the whole population. A large port of 
the island is now owmed by Indians, ana they 
arc dominant in commercial, agricultural ana 
domestic calUngs. 


RELIGIONS. 


India is a land of many religions. All the 
wieat rellgloua Isiths of mankind are represented 
in Its population by communities, whose origin 
■oairies us back to the early bistoi^ of their res¬ 
pective creeds. Hinduism and Its offshoots, 
BudcUyim and Jainism, are autochthonous. 
The'JMra of Cochin have traditions whirii carry 
back their arrival on the coast to the time of 
their escape from servitude under Cyrus in the 
six^ century B. C. The Syrian Christians of 
Malabar ascribe the introduction of Christianity 
and the establishment of their original Cbnrrii 
to the Apostle St. Thomas, in the year 52 A.1). 
Nearly two centuries before the followers of 
Mahomed obtained a footing in India as con¬ 
querors, a peaceful trading colony of Arabs had 
settled on me Malabar coast. The Parsi settle¬ 
ment in Gujarat dates from about the same 
period. These fSets are recalled here because 
not only Entopoans, but evm educated Indians, 
sp rslas tf tbe first foreign settlement in India 


was that which followed the Mabomedaa 
conquest, and that Christianity wasJQist bronght 
to the country by the Porthguese. They uso 
dlspme of another erroneous idea that up to. 
the time of tlie Mahomedan conquest, mndnimn 
al^orbed oil the foreign elements which found 
tlieir way into tbe country. No doubt GreritL' 
Bactrians and Scythians were 'so absorbed 
into the structure of Binduism, but the fact, 
that the Jews, tbe Syrian Christians a^ t4ie ' 
Parsis have remained distinct from mndntewi, 
shows that this was not the case univeisSilly. 

If wc may basard a conjecture. It would wMim ; 
that tbe ancient Hindu policy towards imml- ''. 
grants who came by land differed from tbat''' 
observed in the case of immlmnts sea. O' 

The Tndo-Aryan himself entered tbe oonntry 
through riic mountain passes In the North-Wef^ ' 
and knew something of ttie land which laY ':;^ 
beyond. But the sea was always somethliiB' ' 
of a mystery and a tenor to hint, and thjSM 
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statistics of RELI0I019B. 


Religion 

1 

India. 

BzltiBh 

Provinces. 

Native 

States. 

IHVIA . 

Hloda . 

•• 


! 315.156,?96 
217,58«,802 

244,267,542 
16:^62] .431. 

70.888,854 

63;0d3,46l 

Bcahmaziie . 

Arya . 


• • , 

?17,337.943 

243.445 

163.381,380 

234,811 

63,956,563 

8.604 

Bmhmo. 

8 IU 1 . 


1 

• ■ 1 

.. 1 

6,504 

.014,4(;0 

5,210 

2,171,008 

294 

842,668 

Vftbi •• •• 

Bnddhtet . 


• 

1,248,182 

10,721,153 

458,578 

1^044,409 

789,604 

77,044 

Eoioaatrian (Farbl). 

Ifnaalman . 



100,090 

C0,U17,2OU 

80,155 
57 423,689 

13,941 

9,223,410 

CbilBtian . 

•• •• 



3,870,203 

20,080 

2,492.284 

18,.>24 

1.388.919 

2,456 

AniralBtlc . 

Mnor RpCllglone and Rclieion not F(>t.urn(''l 

Not enumerated by BeliRiun 


•• 

10,295,168 

37.101 

1,008.556 

1 

7,348,024 

2,340 

2,047,144 

34,761 

1,608,556 


POFtrXATION ACOOBOINa TO RELIGION AND EDGCATION (CENSDS OF 1911). 


Alalcs. 


Religions. 

_s_ 

Total ! 

Population. 1 

i 

Ulitcrato, \ 

\ 

literate. 

Literate in 
English. 

Hinda 


t 

• • 

110,805,731' 

09,64E,597! 

11 223,134 

1,013.696 

Sikh 

• • 


1 . 734,773 

1.550,614 

184.163 

11.490 

Jain .... 

» • 


043,563 

324,968 

318,585 

18,030 

Buddhist 

• » 


5,280 142 

3,151,761 

2.134,381 

21,767 

Parsl 



51,123 

11,138 

39,093 

23.334 

Muhammadan 



34,709,305 

32,319..-i99 

2,389,766 

176.051 

Christian 

• « 


2,010,724 

1,422.154 

588,570 

852,.591 

Anlndstle 

• * 


5.088,241 

f).0?4.40S 

53.833 

1,521 

Mhiotand tln8pecl6ed 

• w 

• • 

28,818 

22,430 

6,388 

2.981 

Total Halos 

1 

* • 

• • 

160,418,470 

143,479.65.5 

16,838,815 

1.518.861 




Females. 

Bhidii 

■ • 

• « 

100,720,714 

105,905,904; 

814,810 

28,669 

Sikh 

■ • 


1,279,667 

1,262.387 

17.280 

288 

Jam 

• • 

■ • 

604,629 

580,5091 

24,120 

209 

Buddhbt 

• • 


5,435,080 

6,117,748; 

317,388 

1,888 

Paril 

• • 

■ • 

48,973 

17,7551 

31.218 

8,347 

Muhammadan 

• • 

• • 

31.883.812 

31,746,005. 

187,807 

3,040 

Christian 

• • 

• • 

1,865,472 

l,013.177i 

252,295 

112,648 

Anlmlstle 

« • 

• « 

5,129.:103 

5,126,316; 

2.087 

74 

Hinoc and Dnspeelfied 

e • 

• « 

29,203 

26,335j 

2,908 

1,638 

Total Fomaies 

• • 

• • 

152,996,919 

151,396.156^ 

1.600,763 

162.020 

Total Population. . 

• • 

• • 

818,416,389 

2»4,876,81l| 

18.639,678 

1,^670,887. 


■ g 
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The People of India. 


who eune from beyond the sea were looked 
iipOh u beings of a different clay. They were 
tmted hospitably, and In course of time they 
asrimllated much of the influences of thfur 
Hindu environment. But they remained aii 
the «uinii» separate rommunitice, and no attempt 
^ was made to incorporate them in the great 
mass of ilinduisin. The prohibition of sea voy¬ 
age to members of the higher eastes is another 
proof of the peculiar prejudice which ancient 
Indians cherished against inhabitants of countries 
divided from India by intervening seas. 

Origin of Hinduism. —We have spoken 
aionc of Hinduism as being autochtlionous. 
!l%e opinion generally held is that the ancestors 
of the Vedic Indiana were immigrants from 
Central Asia. An Indian scliolar of some 
repute has recently endeavoured to show tiuit 
the rec<dvcd opinion is not borne out by the 
evidence availabJn in the ancient literatiu'es of 
India. Whatever may be the value attaching 
to bis contention that the Vedic Indians were 
not immigrants or descendants of iminiptrnnts, 
but only a si'ction of tiie indigenous population 
addicted to the cidt of flre-worsiiip, it is true, 
as he says, tliat there is no expression in the 
Vedas of a longing, lingering remembrance 
of a foreign homeland, siieh us one might expect 
to find In the llteratuTC of an immigrant race, 
^is la all the more remarkable os an inti‘nse 
attMshment to the land they lived in is manifest 
in all their compositions. A Sanskrit couplet 
In which the names of the seven great rivers 
of India, the Ganges, the Jninna, the Godavari, 
the Saraswati, the Herbmida, tJie Indus ana 
the Cauvery. are sining together in pious 
praise, is recited daily by millions of Hindus 
at their daily devotions, and Iu>lp.s to keep 
tliem in mind of the sanctity of tlic ludian 
(^Unent in Hindu eyes. If the aneitmt 
Hindus were immigrants, they not only took 
exceptional care to blot out all inemoiies of 
the Wd from whidi they came from tlieir 
own minds, but they also strove by every means 
In their power to Innd ilie reverence and love 
of their posterity to India os Uie land pur 
* tfuMenee of religion and morality, so much 
80 that the name Hindu, in tlic orthodox ac¬ 
ceptance of the term, is not applicable to anyone 
who Is not bom in India. If the ancestors 
Ot the Hindus wero foreigners In India, they 
must have sot themselves, as a matter of 
deliberate policy, to intertwine the. deepest 
aflecUons and the highest aspirations of their 
Taoej^ 4 |ikh the land in which they bod settled, 
S- entire cxcinsion of the land whence they 
9me. 

fevolntioii of Hindnism.—Following ftom 
he theory that the ancestors of the Hindus 
lere Immigrants from Central Asia, is ttic 
Itno generally given of the varieties 
^"religious beliefs and social prartiecs to be 
Blind within the pale of Hinduism. Hindnism, 

'1 is the common idea, was originally a pure 
nd simple creed which lias had to compromise 
Itb the Animism ot the population, amount 
mom it spread, by accqiting several of its 
logs and superstitions. The greatest 
Sbstacie in the way of this explanation is that 
there is no evidence whatsoever of any oi 



of tbemselvca have made such activity difficult. 
Moreover, a compromise ImpHes ideetico and: 
rejection and me existence of some agsni^ 
entrusted with the duty ot seleetlon. As 
a fact, however, we And that Hinduism haa ' 
exercised very little selection, and that It 
covets practically all the beliefs and customs 
which prevail amongst the tribes who ora 
indndra within its pole. Such a state of 
things is more consonant with the view that 
the purer forms of Hinduism ofc hl^y evolved 
stages of the cruder forms whicn are still 
observed by the less educated and piosperons 
sections of the community. This view, namely, 
that the higher forms of Hinduism are evolved 
from lower ones, rather than that the latter 
are comiptions of the former, gains support 
from what is now generally accepted ns being 
tile true explanation of the origin of certain 
social customs. Twenty years ago, it was 
generally licid that the custom of child mar* 
ri.ases, for instance, was of sacerdotal ori^n 
and W. 1 S most largely prevalent amongst Qie 
liiglier casi.es from whom it spread to the lower. 
Iti-ccntly, however, it lias been proved tiut 
(diild marriages arc prevalent far more hugely 
and in a far grosser form amongst the lowest 
castes than amongst the higher castes, and 
tliat amongst the latter, it is a survival from 
tlie. tim«> when the caste system was less rigid 
and intermarriages, tliat is to say, the taking 
of wives by the iiiglier castes from the lower, 
were common. It may be added that the 
two most characteristic beliefs of Hinduism, 
namely, tliat in tlic transmigration of souls 
and in the law of Karma or retribution, aro 
held with, if anything, more tenacity by the 
lower than by the hi^ier castes. 

Scope of Hinduism.—From tliis point of 
view, the varying beliefs and customs which go 
under tiie name of Hinduism not^nly offer 
no diillculties, but funiisli Uic right «u« to the 
iiiideralanding of this iinic|ue socio-religious 
system. They explain why the term'* rell^on’* 
as applied to Hinduism does not adequately 
express its scope and incthoil. Hinduism has 
no scttlixl creeds arhidi are obligatory on every 
Hindu. It enforces no flxi^d and uniform 
mural standards on the innumerable sects and 
castes which bear its name. It extends Its 
siitfragcs to monogamous, polygamous and 
e\Mi polyandrous unions between the sexes 
mid, ill tiie case of the so-called devadasiB, 
countc'nauccs a life of open irregularity. An 
Indian newspaper recently instituted an in* 
tercsting dlacussioa on the question "Who 
is a Hindn.” An eminent Hindu lawyer, who 
subscipicnUy rase to be a Judge of one of the 
Indian Higli Courts, laid down that a Hindu 
was one to whom the Indian Courts would 
apply the Hindu law. The learned lawyer, 
liowever, forgot that there ore Mahomraan 
castes which follow the Hindn law in regard to 
the iniieritanec ol ana succession to propc^y. 

And yet, though Hinduism refuses to confortn 
to almost every one of the ideas which we 
usually associate with the term "religian," 
it is impossible to deny that it occupies a t^que ■ 
and highly important place amongst the tra* 
giouB systems of the world. The reason why 
it does not flt into our definition of religion 
is that it represents a tnndamentally diflenmt 
line of oTcrinticm in tbs history of reUgisos 
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OCOUf ATiONS OJ<' THE XXOIAN PEOPLES. 


ITSTDlS . 313,470,014 

fc,—PEODCCTION 01' IlAW MATEIUAIi^ . 327,030,093 

lf-~BzploUtttion of the Surface of Out Earth . 220,560,483 

Pasture and agricuitnrb . 224,095,900 

(a) Onliiiury ciiUlvalion 210,787,137 

(5) Qrowmgof special piudULt.- auU lu-Mia-t ,.;urleu'hg . 2,012,503 

e) Foivstry . 1 072,093 

(li) Bateing of (am htocl; ' 5,176,104 

(e) Ilaisiup of small animals .; 48,003 

Fishing and iiunUng i 1,854,583 

II.—Extraction of Minsraie ! 529.009 

Mines ; 375,927 

Qinirrioa of hard n't;!: - 75,424 

Salt, etc. . ! 78,238 

B,—-PR£rAllAT108 ANO bUi'i'ijV i)K .'-.-LiJblAit.J.d . 58,101,121 

lllj^lndiistry ' 35,323,041 

'IVxtilcs .> • 8,306,501 

Hides, alaiis a!i<l :: om iht. aiiiiu.:! kiiig.liiiu .. .. ' 008,741 

Wood i 3,799,302 

Metals ! 1,861,445 

Ceramics .2,240,210 

I 

Che.mical pi'iiuiictr i>iv;x'il> iu uiiVd, and aiiuie,;oUi- .. . 1,241,587 

Food indiisti les .. .. .. 3,711,075 

Industries of dn-iih ,i:id the led. t .. .. .. .. .. ..j 7,750,609 

( 

Vuriiitiire itidusl rit^ .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ; 39,268 

Building industries .. .. . ^002,403 

CotislrucUou of means t:f trae.-.ptin .06,050 

Production and transmission of i>li]>sical luiees (heat, ile:!'l., eiectrici- | 1-1,384 

ty, n oiive power, etc.). ; 

Lidustries of luxury and tho.se pnrtainiLg to Uicrature and to .ii'ts and ' 2,141,005 

sciences. • 

Industries cuucotiicd witli refuse nniticr .. .. •. .. , 1,388,515 

I 

IVf—Transport . I 5,023,900 

Transport I'y w.tier .. ,. .. .. ..1 982,706 

Transport by loatl.j 2,781,038 


Truub|iOTt by rail .j 1,062,493 

Post OlUce, lelegruph and tukphuu,. c-ei • ice-: .j 201,781 


V.--Trade . 

Bank!*, estaWMimeiits ci» eredit. cxchan.,'t. unu inwUiauce 
Brokerage, commibsioii and exiwit 

Trade In toxtUes . 

Trade in skins, leather and furs . 

Trade in wood . 

Trade in mctala . 

Trade in pottery . 

Trade in chemical products . 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, cte. . 

Other trade m food stulfB .. . 

' Trade in elothing and toUct articles 
. Trade in fomltura. 


17.839.102 

1,220,187 

240,858 


I 

( 


1,277,409 

206,712 

224,838 

69,760 

101,081 

171,927 

719,052 

9,478,808 

300,701 

17M13 

































The Peoples of India 


tboughti la other tiicps the line of evoiatioa 
was from potytheisni to monothnlsm, bat in 
liraia It vsB from polytheisiu to the higher 

S nthelsm. Contrabting the development of 
e Jndaic le>a of God with that of tiie Hindus, 
Hr. Harold Ilairdmg observes “ With the 
Hindus there vus no God who elaimod sole 
away; th y went bnch to Uic power which 
mahea all gods 'that tliey arc, to tlic inner 
aspirations and needs which find rent for 
themselves in prayer and sacrifice. Following 
an extr inely remarkable line of tlionglit 
that whieh itri\es men to worship gods was 
Itself regarded as the tine divine power. 
Brahma meant originally Uio magical, creative 
word of prayer, but it alterwards eamc to 
denote the principle of existence itself, &o 
that we have a transition Inmi the idea oi 
motion towards to that, ot its goal, from pr:i>er 
to the object addressed in jirayer.” The Iiidiaii 
philosopher saw tiic whole universe liaiisriised 
and overspread with Hcity. He p< reeivisl liow 
evil was being periieliiiiJly transforineit to good 
in tlic cosmic ]»roerhK spreading out bi'iore IJie. 
lioct and the jdiilosopiier, enditss ninl liineii-ss, 


I But even in it, we can, by reading hefeweea 
I the iinea, dlecover the existence of ^ rival iieota. 
' Even the Vedas thenmdves are the ilteratnm 
probably of one of several sects which happened 
. to be gifted with a talent tor letters. The 
rapid multiplication of albts, however, was 
' undoubtedly encouraged by the introdnotlon 
; of idol worship in imitation of the practice 
of decadent Buddhism. Hindu rellgiouB 
: philosophers recognised three way.s of salvatlmi. 
namely, the way of knowledge, the way of 
: faith and the way of service. Every sect of 
I Hinduism rceogiiises the value of oil these 
i thrci' ways, hut it dilfers as to the relative 
I importance to be attached to each. The sect 
' of tilt great philosopher, Sankaracharys, who 
maintained that the Supreme Being was the 
only lli-itiity and that all the phenomenal nni« 
verse was Alaya or illusion, and that saJva* 
fion came Iroin the realisution of this fact, 
dill not discanl fulUi and service altt^ethfjr, 
but only gave these a euhoidinate poHitiou 
in Ids sefienie of religion. Bamanuja, Aladhva 
and Vidlnbhacliurya wlio followed him and, 
III more or less degree, refuted his doctrine 


l»tUUiHUH 


UlilSMlljHIiTC 
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different stages in a great eoiumuii proee.bs oi 
which the secret was known only to the Supreme 
Being. Na European wider tias ceuglit the 
innermost essence ut tlie. Hiiulii ifIdliHoptier':; 
idea of the Supreme, so taitiitiilly, and • xprcbSCAl 
it so felicitously us Sir Edwin Arnold in id- 
** Light of Asia.” 

Before beginning, and wilhont an cud. 

As spaci' eternal and a-^ buiery hiire. 

Is fixed n Bower divine wJdtIi moves to 
good. 

Only its laws endure. 

It is not luan'cd nor stayed in any Ubi-. 

All liketh it; the .sweet vvldte milk it bring'- 

To mothers’ breiw-ts, it brings tlie wliiie 
drops too, 

Wlicrcwlth the young .snake sting'i. 

It slayeth nud it .mvetb, novvisi- nioved 

Except unto the working out of iloon:; 

Its threads arc Love and Life; Heatli and 
fidti 

The shuttles of its loom. 

It maketb and immakelh, mending all; 

What it hath wrought is better than had 
been; 

Slow grows the splendid pattern that ii 
plans 

Its wistful hands between. 

The ethicttl values of Hinduism are not dltfiTi ni 
from those of other great religious. Like tlieni 
it attaches little iui|)«rtaiiec to the iinaliiub 
which make for wordly sneeess, and most iiu- 
p^ance to self-saeriliee, humility and kiiid'i- 
ni'ss to all. Only Its methods differ. On llie 
wbde, however, tlie nindii soeio-rcligions 
scheme, owing to its tendency to make Hi.- 
individual human being a pa.ssive instTiinient 
in the hands of a Uiulier Bower insti^ad of an 
active co-operator witli it, has favoui-ed stabi¬ 
lity at the expense of progress. 

Hindn sects.—Hinduism is made up of 
many sects and cults. It is usual to speak 
of Hinduism us it was beioro Buddliism, os a 
single creed, but this is because the literature 
that baa come down to us is the literature of 
the sect that came to auposede all others. 


laid more stress on failb and service than on 
, knowledge, but tliey did not discard the path 
■ of knowiedg" altogether. It should be men- 
' tioned liere tliat it has been the great misfor* 
I tune of Hinduism that tlic path of service has 
I come to mean tlie path not of altruistic sendee 
I to manJ.'iiid but the path of service conceived 
' in a cciemunial sense to priests, religious reduscs 
I and ineiiilieaats and to idols. It is the great 
aim ol the niodeni religious reform roovementa 
j siieii as tlie Arya Saiiiaj and the Brahma Bamaj 
I to rthciie the path ot service Irorn this spurious 
I iiiterpietutiou and to make altruistic social 
• service an integral part of religion. The ques- 
111011 ot seet, liow ever, does not play a vary 
j important jiart in IJinduistn. Except in 
I Southern and to a luiinh smaller ' extent. In 
! WcvtCiii liidi.'i, the great mass of the Hindus 
arc not seetarie>. In Southern India, tile 
I Vai.sbiinvus and Itladhvas will, on no account^ 
worship Sliiva or visit a temple dedicated to 
' him. Tlie Liiigayaths ai'c a Shiva sect found 
in the Kariiatuk districts of the Bombay and 
, Jtlndrus BrcMdeiieies, and in Mysore, and they 
' have an iiivine.ible re]mgaancc to the worship 
. 01 Vishnu. But these arc exceptional instances. 
; But so far as tlio bulk of tim Hindus ore con* 
, cenicd, they resort to the nearest shrine whether 
'it l>c dedicated to Shiva or ViShnn. The 
: attitude of Hinduism to other religions is that 
' they are racli of them the most suitable jiatti 
, to salvutiou for the people who aie born in 
' tliem—Uinl they are all several roads whl(^ 
; leuil to Heaven. For tills reason Hinduism 
, lias never been a proselytising religion. This 
I has proved a disadvantage to it face to face 
I with siicli religions as Mahomedaalsm and 
; Chnslianity whicli not only admit converts, 
' but are actively engaged in seeking them. The 
I proportion of Hindus to the total population 
I >108 stcadilv diminished during tiio last forty 
I years, portly owing to convurslons to other 
I religions particularly foom amongst the lower 
I clacaes. Conversions 


j of the higher oud literate classes practi* 
I caUy ceased. # 

I Hinduism.— ‘The Hindus numbex' 21U86,802 
I or 69*4 pec ceut^ of the totaf popi^llao of 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES— 


F.—Tfwte—contiL 

Trai« m bini.iins mateilals 84.018 

Trade in nieans oi tran>!iJort .. ., .. .. .. . • 2S0.89O 

Trade In fuel 624,962 

Trade in articles of luxai> <ui(j llionts jciLuniiiii; tu liiieis anii tLe 628,130 

arts and '■■cUsnccs. 

Trade in refuse matter .. .. . .. .. .. .. S,696 

Trade of other sorta . .. 2,192,634 

c.-*-PtTDLIC AhaaNlSIEATlOKC AND iJUEilAL AUTS 10,912,123 

FI —Public Pont . 2,398,586 

Army 665,278 

Navy 4,640 

Police 1,728,663 

FII —Public AdminisrralioH .. .. ,. .. .. .. .. 2,648,006 

VIII. —Profescions and LVat fU AiU . 6,326.357 

Kclieion . .. .. 2,769.480 

l4iw 303,408 

Medicine . 626,900 

Inst 1 !•« non .. .. .. .. ,. .. .. 674,308 

Letters and aiU aiii! ■■c-ieiici s .. .. .. .. ,. ..i 051,167 

I 

IX. —Peraona living pHnci,):dl's oil ihcit 1 liuhiic .. .. .. ..j 540,176 

O.—Mjscullankovs.I 17,286,678 

X. —Doweatie Service .. .. .. .. .. ., .. .. 4,500,080 

XI. —InauSUnciitlgilptcrihtdOcciipallu.ti, .. .. .. .. 9,236,210 

XII. — Unprottuettm .. .. .. ., ,. .. .. i 3.451.881 

Inmates OI );uls, .asylr^'i.^. ankMtri'.jiitdia .. ., .. .. 132.610 

Beetais. vaperants and I'Kwtitme'k .. .. .. .. 3,318,771 


lilSCIMIJUlION OKTHK I'OI’Ul. I'lTON. 



Native 

States. 


Ana IQ squan* miles 

Number of Towns and Villages 
Iff) Towns 
(6) Villages 


Number of Oecupled Houses 

(a) In Towns 

(b) Id Villuge.s 


Total Population 
fa) In Town? 
(M In Villages 


Male* 

(a) 111 I'owns 
' . (A) In Villages 


(erin Towns 
vii|[aKes 


1,802,057 

722.405 

1 

72o!342 

63.711', 170 
|•|,rl;J7,156 
07,672,733 

51.).! 56,.106 
2ff.'748,228 
285,408.168 


161.338,035 

16.108,304 

145.280.631 


133.817,46] 

13.6.30,024 

140.177.587 


1,093,074 

538,809 

1,452 

537,357 

49,140.947 
4,409,121 
44,7,'}].826 

244.267.542 

22.817.718 

221,449,827 

124.873.691 

12,525,830 

112,317,861 

119,39.8,851 

10,291,885 

109.101.906 


709,688 

183.686 

701 

182,986 

14,560.232 
1,628,335 
12 940,807 

70,888,854 

6,0.30.518 

63,958,341 

36.465.244 

3,582,474 

32.882.770 

34,423.610 
8.348 OoO 
81.075.671 
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The Peofks of India^ 



India. BnddlUste and J:uim together number 
11,969,035. Thus 220,550,527 or about 73 per 
cent, of tbe ludian people depend for tlicir spiri¬ 
tual sustenance on Uindai'Ma and its ollbboots. 

The Buddlilst population is mostly Burmese, 
Buddhism Imving ceased ii tlinnsand years as^o to' 
count as a leading reimioii in the iaiid of its birth. 
Several reasons sm* usually givcu to accoinit for 
the hostility of JIimluLsiii to BiKl(llii<-m. siit-h as 
that Buddha denied the authority ot llie VtHias 
and Uic existence of Ge.l and of the liiiinan soul. 
Jainism did all tliis, and yet .laiu.s to-day oeeiipy 
a recognised position in the iliudii soeial syr.lem. 
The reoi reason lor the IIIikJii iio-lihty 1o iJud- 
dhlsui was that it in(hieuei>l and uas i-i iti, turn 
inUticneed by in the luh-r years of its pn vali nee 
in India, the alien .Mongolian eoi;' einii'<iie.'-'.. 
Jlinduiviii li.ns nhiays hi-eit eM.i-'iiu'ly toler.inf. 
of indlgenoiiH liercsi<s, but. it is reaNni.s of (iuf>-ide 
iiiUuence. lialiun ]Iuilillii!..>!i. loo, had bieiiiii" 
extremely roriupl and siipeisf itioiis long bilon- 
Hinduism re-cstaldi-licd it-elf as Me' uligmii 
prc-eiuinently of tlie I'ldian j.. oj'Ie. 

Other Indigenous Religions.--I'niddhisni 
and Jainlsni Mcie originally only seels of 
Hinduism. Jainism even now is not r.o siiariiiy 
divided from the latM'i- religion as r.u(ldhi.sin 
is. Jaiiifl arc e\rrywliere a refoimisrd .'.fcnon 
(xf Hindu Mocicly, and in .some jiaiis of tin- 
country there lias b^eii a.ii imaeiisiie' tcndeix'y 
ou tiieir part to return tiieuiselses ai. tlx' 
Censua as Hindus. Tlie outslandiiig leat.uie 
of Jainism is Uie L^ir(lill sanetily in wliieh ;.ll 
forms of life are held. 'J tie .iaitis are genii.dly 
bankers and traders. Tlmr nnniber at Mie 
last Census \eus the ap|i.trinl 

decline liciiig due to tlie lendeney noltd almve 
for Jains to return theiiisejvis ja. Hindu.'. 
Buddhism is )>io(esscd but liy tew virions in 
India. 'Jlie Buddhist pojuil.itieii ot t'.e ln('i,in 
Biupire is mainly Iturie.e'.e. Tin ir iiiiinher i 
10,721,453. Tile ionmiiis ol itiiddhinit afl 
■lainisui arc beliexed to have heiii 
riirics. whose dale is as'.ignud sonieulnie in liie 
5Ui Ceiitiiry hiJvlii'.m. v.hieli i.i the n, \l 
important i<>digeiious imd it.> orivin 

many centuries later. 'Jin- founder of &i!diis’.i„ 


Guru NanaJr, flourished in the latter half of the. 
I5tti Century dt the Chiistian era. Hfuul^a 
: teaching amounted to nothing more than pure. 
Theism. He taufdit that there is tmly <mb ' 

. lime Cod, he condemned idoiatry, ptoofafaoefl : 

I the futility of piigrimugca and rites and cere*. 

, inniiii's, and deelured tliat the path to salvation .■ 

' lies through good deeds combined with devotlou. 

I to the Supreme Being. He preached the . 

I hrotiierhoud of men. Sikhism continued to. 
exist SIS a pacific cult till about the cud of tbO'' 
Ri'vcntcciith century, when the penecutloiui' 
of Aurutv'/i.-b hail the effect of converting It. 
info ii militant, ereed. This momentous change . 
ua- ncL-oin|>l!..hc‘d under the dirc'cUon of Oorn' 

I .‘oYlnil, 1 tu- tentli and last of the Gurus; ** I 
s<'nd e hparrow,’* he once cxclidmed and 
*• bt! Mic iiu]ieiial falcons will fly bt^nre it." 
(Ill t.i.^ <li‘.itli-bc(J, be I'xliortcd his foUoweiB toL 
(he (traiith. the sacred booh||||L tHH 
t^ikli-, as llii-ir Utini, to look upon^SSSir'^K 
]ii-i-.on ot (he living Guru. After bis deamB| 
^iklii-jii pasM'd Miroucii a XKiriod of decii^* ' 
gloiiiii, lull it .•.(Min ii'coveriHl and in 1758 tiic 
iSikli.., iiilii'iil balioic ill triuiriplu 'Hie teodi- 
inga ol (ii'iii >i:iii.‘il{ iinve profoundly affected 
Hindu tlio'i'/lit. atid lile in tlie Punjab, thouffli 
tlie iiniiiL-ef of persons professing the Sikh 
religion is only 3,()14,4(iG aceoi-djng to the 1911 - 
('eusns. Tins represents an increase of over ■ 
■III per cent, since IIIOI. Two other n^glons 
uiovemi'iith, otlbhuots of Hinduism, remain to 
be mentioned, namely, the Bruluno-Sama] and 
tlie Arya-b-anaj. JJotli Of them are less than 
one Iniii.lred yeiiis old. The founder of the 
tormer w.is Baja iiani Idoliau Roy, and of the. 
I:iflcr. .swiitiii IX'iyaiiaiid Baruswati. The 
l-'.i.-ilimo-S.-imaj doei- not believe in an infaUlUa 
seiipluii', Willie the Arya-8airmj accepts tlie 
Ved.'ih US lii\iiiely revealed. Both the move- 
nidil-i an- oppOM-d to idolatry and favemr soi^i 
iilorin. 'I lie lhaiimo luuve.mcnt, appealing 
le- it. to llie cnitiiri'd IntflK'ct, nos not 
btiii inaUni'; jis much pixigi'ess us the Ama- 
bdiiiaj. The iiiiiiiber of ]iersouB professing 
I .n !i Ol fie .-.I,- cieeiis i.-, .rjjSOi and 243,4M respec- 
, iiv<iy. 'Ill'- biuiughold of the Arya-SamaJ is 
I till- Puiij.ro, Mu,(of lim Bralimo-bamaj, Bengal. 


Ncn-lndiaa Religious. 


" Mata'oBliedanism.— or i:cu-Tiidiaii risligion.:, 
that Is, ol religions \ih:di liad liieir ongiit 
onteide India the religion wliu-h lias the larges; 
number Mlowetb in tlu.-, country is Halm- 
uedani!$]£' One liundred yeani b. ron' liie 
suinuuw obtained a tooihojd m Sin.l by iiglu 
of conqtU’st, they wiit setlhd m Coi.l!i!i 
tnuiuia and initi-ioiiiiiie-. Tiic .•uillior i-i 
Cochin Tribes and (.'a..les leters to a tnnlitioi' 
(iiatiu the 7th Century, a 51 diouiedan inciuliaut 
named Malak Hidina, acconipumud by kom- 
ivicsls, had eittled in or near HaugidoiL'. 
T'lic KoUam era of HaLtbar dakir, aiionliiig t j 
|»pu]ar trudltiiiu, troin tliu departure of ('lierii- 
tnao Pimuial. the last of tie. Periini.i] Kinus. to 
Arabia, on bis (xmveiLion to i^luiu. Tlie date 
of the cuiuniencenicut of the era is the 2jth 
August 825 A.D. For about tw'dve Ceuturics. 
Islam has existed in India bide by side uitli 
Qhidulsni. During tliat period it has been 
greatly influenced by Hindu ideas and Institu¬ 
tions. Moreover, the ludian converts to 
Mahomedauism have to a Inrge extent retained 


; tlif on.'toms and belicis of Hinduism. The 
: wnur cf the article on religions of India in 
I l!.e mw edition of tile iMperial QazMeer ' 

' ol>...irv«,£> of ItJam in India ; “ If it has gained 
.'.ou'c (‘unverts from Hinduism it tias borrowed v* 
iron: it 'n.my of those practices which distin- 
giiwh il from tlie original faith of- Arabia. ^ 
di-gii.('-i tile Irrvid taitiiuMasm of tiic early liddacs', 
w.is Killi'iied down; the two religions leamedi'' 
to ii ve bide by side; and if the Mahomedan of ^ 
Mie i.itrr du)'a could never conceal his oonteinitt 
lor the faith of his ‘pagan* nei^ 
came to understand tliat it could not be d 
i-d by xicraucution. From the Hindus. Idaw 
derived much of its demonology, the belief in 
'i witelieraft, and the veneration of dqiafted 
Pii-s or Saints. The village HusulmaB of. th#:<i 
present day employs the Hindu astRilOger' 
flx a lucky day for a marriage, hraar^ 

to the village god to grant a son wlia.' 
This is the more naturoJ. because (KouMlan 
to Islam, whonerer it does ocoira»ja tiuMwi-t 
from the lou'cr castee.” 


Social Insiituiions, 
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main and eevaral minor sects. The major 
aaeta are the Shiah and the Snnnl. The great 
.najcolt^ of Indian Mnssulmaiu are of the 
'. latter sect. The Punjab and Sind In the North- 
West and East Bengal In the North-East arc 
.thO' Btroa^olda of ^slam in India.- The Mus- 
sldman popnlatlon of India, according to the 
r Census of 1911, is 66,047,1299. Of this number 
.. no less than 24 milllon.<i nre in Bengal, about 
19 millions In the Punjab, and about ti million- 
In the United ProWnccs. Amongst Native 
States, Kashmere has the largest Mussulmau 
- population, about 2| millions. 

( ClUiStianlty.—Indian Christianity iias an 

even longer history than Indian M;ihoineduiiiMu. 
Aooordtiig to til r tradition prevailing uirinng 
^ the Syrian Christians in Mnl.‘ibar, the inti-o- 
dnotion of Christianity nnci ilie rstabli-sliment 
of the Original Chnrcti in nfiil:il):ir in the year 
68 A.D. are ascribed to the A^msfie St. Tliom.-i^, 
>VhO landed at Cranganore or llii^in.s, converted 
many Brahmins .md otle-rs. ordained two 
Presbyters, and also founded se\<-ri elnirclies. I 
Six in Travancorc and Cochin, end the seventh j 
in South Malabar (Cochin (.^stes and Tiibe-;, j 
Vol. II. Chapter XVI, p. 43.5). Tliu lii=tor.v of | 
Boman Catholicism in India dates irom the- ; 
beginning of ttio si.\teciilh Centur}'. The (irW. , 
Protestant mission whs cstahlislieil two <'en- | 
tnries later by the buthcrans who started 
tbdr work in Tranqucliar in South India nnd<'r | 
Danish protection. Q'hc ClirNtian population, 
aocordlng to the last Census, minilu'rs 3,K7‘i,2(Vi. < 
Nearly 2| millions arc inhabitiint.s ol the Madras I 
Presidency and tlie Native States <-onneetid 1 
with it. Bihar and Bomliay !ia\e each omt 
200,000 C!hrJ.stians. ; 

Zoroastrianism.—Thi''' religion wa.s liroiigtit' i 
or brought back to India in 717 A.l>. by r.irsjs | 
who, fleeing from persecution at tlie li.ands of I 
the Mussulman nonqiieroT.s of th<ir native land. > 
aitlvrd ahthc little |iorl of Sanjan. si.viy miles J 
north of Bombay in th.at year. .Vecotdiiii' in j 
the Indian antiquarian srhohir, the l.ire ibijen- 
dnUal Hitra, the ancestors 01 the ILiiidiis uiid 1 
PatslB dwelt togetlicr in the i'iiiij.ib, when a 
religious sdiism'led to the latfir retnieing their I 
ste^ to Persia. Thi.a tht^ry ll•■lives prolmbility J 
from the names of tlio bunefieont am] nialetie 
ddties referred to in the JTiudii and Paisi 
vacred hooks: “What is most striking in the ' 


relations of the two faiths, is,” writes Mr. Crooke 
in his artlelc on the Religions of India in the 
Imverial Ooiftteer: "that in ttie Avesta the 
evil spirits are kno^ as Daeva (modem Perstan 
Div), a term whloi the Indo-Aryans applied, 
in the form Deva, to the spirits of light. By 
a similar invoreion, Asura, the name of the 
gods in the Klg Veda, sulfered degradation 
and .nt a latter date was applied to evil igdrits; 
hut In Iran, Alnira was consistently apidied 
in the lilglinr sense to the del^, especially as 
Almra .Mar-da, the wise, to tf)e Supreme God.” 
The Pi.rsis li:xve two sects. The principal 
liill'ereiiei between them .appears to be that the 
holy days of the one |>rcccdc those of the otlia 
by about a mouth. Tlie number <rf Parsis, 
aeeoTtliiig ' » the last Ccmuis, is 100,096. 
majority ot tlie I’atsis live in Bombay. 

Jews.—The Beni-Israel at Ivolaba, in 
Bombiiy ami tiie .Ti-ws at Corliin are descen¬ 
dants of aneient CuJonies. TIiCvKolaba Colony 
dates back to the -istli century, and the Co^in 
colony to the second century A.D. Both 
.l('ni‘.|i e,oioTiiea recognize a white and black 
aectioTi. the Intler b'-iiig t.hose wlio liavo more 
eompl'ti'ly eoali-sei-tl with the native popu¬ 
lation. The .lews numbered 20,980 at the 
ClSISlN of 1911. 

Animists.—Sine- the Census of 1891, 
;mi attempt has bte.ii made to enumerate toe 
“ •\iiimists” s‘q,ni-;itc|y from tlio Hindus. 
10,29.'),! OS persons are ciassed as Animists, 
accord IP? to tlio last CeiiKiis. The diifcrenco 
l)r>tweeri \nirinsm and Anthropomorphisiu has 
been stat'-d by I’rofcwsor Westermark, to be 
that, while the aniiiiist u'orships iiianluiate 
objects ns gods. .-Iiithropoiiiorjiliisrii ca!nHist.<4 
in the worship of such objects aa representatives 
and retlecfion of the Deity. As a subtle dis¬ 
tinction of this kind is not within toe grasp 
of the average enumerator, tlie cat^ory of 
AniinistH in tlie Census Schedules is largely 
eoiijeetnral Mr. (H'ooke in tijc ImperiM 
OuiPtlefr olihcn’cs •• Such a classification ia of 
no iirattieul value, simply lu'cansc it ignores 
the fact that the Uindamental religkni of too 
majority of tin- iieopli^—Hindu, Buddhist, 
or even 'Mu»snliiian is in.iirily .Animistic. The 
pe.isunt may iioniiuiilly worship the greater 
gotis; but when' (roiitile eoiiics in tlio shapo 
of disease, drouglit, or famine, it is from too 
older gods tliat In* seeks reliel.” » 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


' Uniformity of Indian Social Life.— 

'!niaa{A India is o' land of m.'iny religiuna and 
thon^ each religious community hi.s, as a 
rale, lived apart from tl)>' other cnnimuuiti.-v 
.''.fiv oenturies, still tliere is a eonsiderable uni- 

■ M^ty in too arrangement ■« and in&titution» 
of thmr social life. The social system of the 
'Hind us Is toe type to which all utlier eom- 
'mtmlties domidllf^ in the coiiiitry have hitherto 

■ teiided to conform. 'J'o a, laige c.\tcnt, this 
,i^onnity of social .arrangements is cleaily 

'..one to too fact that, amongut the Malinmedaii.-. 
^<aiid Indian Christians, for iuslancu, tlie cou- 
hrom Hinduism continued to retain their 
id||a In regard to eoeiol csondurt. To a 
extent, tiie motive which influenced 
oonform to Hindu social ideal has 
' fconvenirmcc thereby caused in busi-; 

-ii0fldi o M ftBd i i rse with thdr Hiuda neighbours. | 


Tim-j. wc iim!, iin re h scarcely any community 
in India which his not been more or less lnf«w»t^| 
Ity Hu- c.iste spirit. The .lews, toe Parsis. 
the Christians, and even the Mahomodons 
liave been inllnenccd by It. Other Hindu 
Hoeiid wi^titutiuiis and customs which Imvo 
exert i-d a similar influence arc tlie joint huniiy 
system, tiie custom of cliUd msuriages, and of 
enforted widowiiood and the feeling that con¬ 
tact with persons engaged in certain occupa¬ 
tions i-, |)Ollutiug. In view of this general 
similarity of Uie social institutions of the several 
Indian eoinrannities, a description of tiie Hindu 
social system which is the great prototype, 
of them all, will give a general idea of toe social 
life of toe Indian popnlatlon as a whole. It 
should, however, he mentioned hen that, 
in recent years, as toe result of a growing 
communal oonacionsness, efforts have been 
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VUAt 1>7 stAny of the Indian communitioe 
to diocard wtimever la In diaacrord with the 
-^ffiiMl slniplidty nf their reaperlive faitha. 
Bnw thla movement has as ,yet touched no 
mote than l^e hiohly edueatnd fringe and even 
amoDK the latter, there aie thnueiittnl nteii who 
djatrost '* revivals ** aa enbstitutcs for reform. 


to whirl) reference la ’ made in the foregofing 
parneraph. had its origin in efforts made by the- 
flovernnient of India, with the eoHjperatlOT 
and support of enitgluened Hindus in tha 
early part ot the last century to put down the 
priirtirr oi foti, that is, bnfning the widow 
aioni; with her d«-ad huatiand. This cruel 
prartiee. nhieh prevailisi part.ieiilarly aniong 
Caste. —The most conapj(nmu.s soriaJ tlie higii caste Hindus in Bengal, was eventually 

tnatltntion of India is Caste, t'a^^te Ls li:i.seci suppressed lisislation. But tiie digciiiMions 
on birth. The effect of rabte is to divide .soeiely tvlmli en-tiied in conn-etioi- with mU question 
Into a number of veilienl si-etions .and not as iid to the psposure of the hard lot of Hindn 
la modern countries, into liori/ontal seelinns.! v,,ijois.4 ;m n elii«s. Beinarriam* was prohibited 
The economic and enltiinil dilierenees ntiiong j nud ju, elijld riinmages were common, several 
the meiiibers of eneli en>-te are s-T.'-at. The yo„iiir airN weic ronili'mnisi to lead a life of 
mllUonairo and tin* paur>cr. the .seholar ami the ; rp||();>cy on (In di.srh ot their husbands. This 

Illiterate of one caste, form a .<-fnaal iiiiK The i p-rl *n‘ ininioralit> and inl'antieidc by young 

rich man of one caste must seik a iiiisb.indlor ; «. n ho were an v ions to hide their shame 

his Unusliter among the poor ot iii.s eji-.l.e. 11 he j wa*. not imreitiient Led by tlie l*andit Tshwar 

cannot find one of a csirrespoiKlIii" po-.iii( ;> i (>||,.])i.lia \idya-'.-igam, a very learned Sanskrit 
in life. He can on no iieeonnt tliinK oi niairyj ig J ),i li<iiai. a iiiowiik iit began which had for its 
her to a young man of another caste, tliuije.li I obji-ot the removal ot the lain on the rt'marriage 
as regards culture and soei.'il poxition, he may f of IMniiii widows The Pandit v.as able to 
be a most clmirable imiteli I'liii'-, i-aeli ea^te j pr,j\e from tin- Hindu religions books that the 
is, witliiii itsidf, a demoiTJiey III wnieii the poor , i',-||i;i;i ;;)"<• ol \viilow.s had tlie sanction of 
and the lowly have always tin* upper liiiiid i anti,(inly r«iil 11 was iieees«iiry in order to 
over the rich and tlie high-]>laeed. In this , (>..l;,|.||.-ii ni,. \aij(||ty of tlie remarriage of Hindu 
way, the system of caste has, bi tlie pa.-t, sei-vi-.! i waifiws bi.vond doubt, to have a law passed 
aa a BubhtitUiC for State relief oi the i-oor l»y ))y (he i.cgi-iative cninieil of the G'overnor- 
means of speelul laws and iiiMitnlions. To (tciuTtii oi hidi.-i The I’nmlit nnd his followers 

some extent, tins Is tlie eiis'- even now. imt tjie iiieinoiiiilise-l (i'ov« riiment. There was strong 
economic pri'sanre of liuve ilnys, aiid thi- in- n|i,)<i-.itjii!i noni The oithodox m.isses. but tins 
flnence of Western idiiealion me proMniully (tfi\>'nimt'iit o| the day were convinced that 
modifying the eoiiecplion ol cii..le. 'Jin- giowtli jn-iiiei- was on tin- side of the reformers, and 
of the Eugllsh-edneiitod elii“s on the one hand. Hh Jlmdii \\idow llemarriage Aid was passed, 
and of the modern iiidustiinl i.nd eoinniereial 'piip i-oiifroM-i.-.y on l.he qiiesliun of tlie ro* 
class of Indians, on the other with eoiniiiuii r maniagi' or widows ipj to otlier consequences, 
oaidratloiis and interests, is n i.iclnr e.ileinated ! h, w;,!. ielt that the age at wliicli girls were 
to undermine tlie inijio.lance of e.i'.ti'. Al- j ii.arr'i-d was alisindly low. and Hiat child 
thoufdi for purely social puiposes.it vill no , uiyriiaces weiv at the toot of many social evils, 
doubt, linger for many yenis longer, it is luiiind ; it w.s- also realised tliat. the general illltctacy 
ultimately to collapse befoie the int< Ileetiiiii | of Indian women was the greatest ohstaeJe 
and economic inllneiices wliicli are nioidding | m fin* w.ay of refoimirig social cuatoiCB, and 
modem India. The question how easle origi-1 tin'll edii'-nlion of wniiieii sliould be the first 
Dated has been discussed by .several learned 


Orientalists, but the latest uiul most iiutiiori- 
Ud-ivc opinion is that its rise and growtli U4>i( 
due to Si'vcral ranscs, the prineipal ot tin in 
b^g dlffercnt'cs of race and oeenjial ion. The 
fonr original castes of the Hindus haxc iiuilii- 

B ed to nearly two tiiousnnd, owing to the 
liparons. tendencies of lliiidii social liie. 
Some large castes consist of many thonsaiids 
Of families, while others, iiotalily in (iiijaiat, 
comprise scarcely a linndrcd houses. Among 
Indian Hahomedans, tli<'i«' are several coni- 
tilUldriea. which arc virtually castes, though 
fre not so rigidly closed as Hindu castes. 
' Christian converts, in some paits of tin 
, insist on miiiiitiilning tfic distiTicimns 
ori^nul castes, and in n luecnt ense, 
caste of Indian ('iiri.-itians cout-estint. In 
lit of Law, a ruling of tin ir Uisliop dis- 
owlng the exclusive use of a part of tlieir 
to members of that caste. The I’arsis- 
practically a caste in tlumselves. Tlie 
^Ibbsirvations regarding ca«to apply more or 
- less to the institution of the joint family ol 
leh re> lly the former is an exten-ion. This 
titntlon IS rapidly breaking-up. thoi'gli tlic 
|dliy of the Hindu law of socccssluu operates 
lly in ita favour. 

Social Befomi Movement.— The 
reloim movement among tbo Hindus 




plank in the !>ocial relorin platTonu. The 
earliest t-ocia! leformers in India were the 
l’•l:lhHlf> Namajets who di-jcanled idolatry 
and cii-'ti'. Olher reformers siiieu then have 
eiide.ivoiired to propagate ideas of social reform 
eiUiiely on a siciilar bat-is. The Indian Na- 
lioiiiil Social L'onfcrenee is their principal 
orKani-.:ition. and it is supported by Piovln- 
cial and Iristrici roiiterenccs and AsMoclations. 
Sod.’il icfonii ideas have made considerable 
tie.idway dining the last twenty-live years. 
\\ blow maiTlages arc of weekly occurrence 
III snn-e proMiiccs. The restrictions of caste 
a.s to inicr-diriirig and sc.a-voyage liave lost 
inucli Ol iln-ir torce. The age at which girls 
are n-.inicd is sti-.'ulily. if slrraly. rising. Wie 
I'lini M:»n ol gills is making rapid progress. 
All iiiuT-.s,ng III mher o> then) go to high 
Schools and Colleges every yi-ar. But the 
most sigiiificiiiit testimony to the spread of 
social relorin idea.s in tlie country is the - re¬ 
markable diiiiinution iii the volume and weight 
of tlie op|iO!'ition to tliein. 'ITie number of 
joiirnal.-s devoted to the social refonn cause 
is increasing, and some of the newspapers 
wbicli had mode thentaeives oonsplcaotf|f by 
their virulent opposition to soeiai reform tw^fity 
years ago, now recognlae its utility ood^i 
portanee. 

* ■ - ‘ 
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5ea; and Marriage, 

SEX. 



In India as a whole the proportion of females 
per thousand males rose steadily from iio-< in 
1881 to 903 in 1901^ It has now fallen again to 
exactly the same fltnire ns in 1881. The 
important aspect of these figures Is the great 
contrast they sliow between India and ISnropc, 
where the nniuber of females per thousand 
males varies from 1,093 in Portn<'al, and 1,UGS 
in England and Wales, to 1 013 in Belgium, 
and 1,003 In Ireland. In drawing attention to 
tills disparity tlie Chief Oensns Oflicer argiii'd 
tiiat the relatively high mortality amongst 
females was sufHiaent to account for the > 
difference stated. Then in suiiiinarising the I 
canses of this relatively higher mortality In* : 
said; “ In Europe, boys and girls are eqnaily 
well cared for. Gouseiiiieiitly, as hoys ar eon- I 
Btltutionally more delicalrii tli.nii girls, by tlie : 
time adolescenoi* is reached, a liigher deatli-ratc i 
liasalready obliter ted the excess of iii.ales and | 
produced a numerical ei|naliiy between tne two { 
sexes. Later on in life, tin; mortality amongst i 
males reumins relatively liigli, owing tothi: risU-. ^ 
to which tiiey are exposed in their daily a\oea- ' 
tlons: hard work, exposure in all weathers and i 
acnidenta of vaHoos kinds combine to m.ake their j 
mean duration of life less than that of women,wlio ; 
are for the most jiart eiigagal in domestic duties | 
or occupations of a lighter nature. Hence tlie j 
proportion of feinaies steadily rises, in India. ■ 
tite conditions arc aitogetlier diiTereiit. Sous I 
are earnestly longed for. while daugliters are not ' 
wanted. This feeling oxbts cveij'Hliere, but it ■ 


vanes greatly in Intensity. It Is strongest 
amongst communities such as the higher Ri^put 
dans, where large sums have to be paid to ot^n 
a husband of suitable status and the cost of the 
fiiarriuge ceremony is excessive and those like 
the Pathans who despise women and hold In de¬ 
rision the father of daughters. ‘Sometimes the 
pi-ejiidiec against daughters is so strong that 
abort ion i-i resorted to when the midwife predicts 
the birth of a girl. Kormerly, female infants were 
fieqiieiitly killed as soon as they were bom and 
even now thr r nre very cortimonly neglected to 
a gicater nr .ss extent. The ad''antage which 
nature gj\ns to girls Is thus ncut'-alised by the 
treatment iiecAivded to them by their parents. 
'J'o make nat.lers wor.se. tlicy arc given in mnr . 
riage af n very rally age, and cohabitation 
begins long before they are physically lit for It. 
To the evils of early child-bearing must be added 
uiisidiful niidwitcry , and the. combined result 
is an cxeessivi* inortnlity amongst young 
inoiliers. In India almost every woman has to 
face Hiew* dangers. l.asUy, amongst the lower 
elasM's. who rorm the bulk of the population, 
the wo'neii often have to work as bard as. and 
soiiiotiiiies harder than, the nien, and they are 
thus less tavoiinilily situated in respect of their 
oi-eiipaiio'is tliaii their sisters in Europe.” It Is 
but lair lo say that tiiis ctoiiciiision has been 
elialleiigr'i by iiiiiiiy Indian writers, wlio attri- 
Imte far greatCT iinportaiiec tlian the Cliid 
Census Oiliet'r to the omission of females at 
the eiiumeralion. 


MAaSIAGE. 


Although recognised in some, backward parts, 
polyandry is now' rare in Iiulia. Witii oi lhodox 
Hindus marriage is a religious sacruiiieiit wliieii 
cannot be levoked. I'he Alaliomedaiis allow a 
man to divorce ids Wil" witiiont any speei .1 rea¬ 
son, but he then hecouie- liable to pay liLr dower. 
The penuissioii is seldom acted upon. The 
Buddhists of Burma regard manlage merely .ns 
a civil contract, and either side can annul it. 
The Hindu law places no restriction on the nuiii- 
ber of wives a man may linve; but most easle.s 
object to their members having more than one 
witc, except for special reasons. A Hahomedan 
may have four wives, but be also in practice is 
genendly mouogamous. 

Ilarriade Statistics.—In tlie population of 
ages and rdigious, about half the males and one* 
tidid of the females are uumanled ; 4(1 per ci'ut 
of the m^cs and 4^ of the females arc mat rind, 
and 8 and 17 per cent, respectively arc widowed. 
A r^etence to tlie age statistics sliows that tlie 
great majwlty of the uumarric'd of both sexes 
arjB very young children, three-quarti^rs of tae 
baobrJeoB being under 1.1 years of ago, while a 
somewhat larger proportion of the spinsters arc 
t^erUk; only one bachelor in 24 is over so, and 
'Only one spinster in 14 is over 15. At the higher 
ages practically no one la left unmarried, except 

'-■ BiiifBring from some infirmity or dis- 

beggars, prostitutcB, concubines, rell- 
j devotees and mendicants and a few mcm- 

_I of csstaln hyporgamous groups who have 

bean oniftle to etfoot alliances of tlie kind which 
•lone atoAecmitted to them by the rules of their 
U is (he persons of the above clas- 
' > ft"*'' - j y' 


scs wilo contribute the 4 per cent, of the males 
over 40. and Mie 1 per cent, of the females over 
30 who arc not. and never have been, married. 

Marriage Universal.—Tliis unlvers ility of 
marriage constitutes one of tiie, most striking diff¬ 
erence's lii-tweeii the .social practicen of India 
those of Western Europe. It has often been ex- 
|)lained on tlie groaiid that, with the Hindus, 
uianiage Is a religions necessity. Every man 
must iiiaiT)' in order to oeget a son who will per¬ 
form his funeral rites and rescue bis soul from helL 
In tlie case of a girl it Is iiieumbent on the parents 
to give her in marriugc before she re vches the age 
of pubcirty. 1-allure to do so is punished with 
social osl racism in this world and heJl lire in the 
I next. But it is not only with the Hindus that 
marriage is practically universal; it Is almost 
equally an with the Mahomedans, Anlmlata 
Buddliists. 

Early Marriage.—Another striking feature 
of the Indian statiatics as compared with those of 
Western Europe is the early age at which 
marriage tokca place. According to M. Suud- 
barg’s table sliowing the average distribution by 
age and civil condition of tlie people of v\ ertem 
Europe according to the censuses taken about 
the year 1880 , of the population bdow tiie age of 
20, only one mole in 2,141 is married and one 
female in 142. In India on the other hand, 10 
per cent, of the male, and 27 per cent, of the 
female, population below tiiat age art; married. 
The numtier of males below the age of 6 who are 
married is small, but of those nged 5 to 10, 4 
per vent, are married, and of those aged lo to 
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IS, IS per cent. At *15-20’ the proportion nees 
to 32, aw ‘SO-sn* to 60 per cent. Or the females 
nnder 5, one in 72 Is mamcd, of those between 
6 and 10, one In ten, between 10 and I.'), more 
than two in five, and between 15 and 20, four in 
five. Tn the whole of Tn la there are 2} million 
wiTW nnder 10, and 0 million under 15 years of 
aRO. ’ilie Hindu law books iuculestc inarriaRe at 
a very early age. while many of the aboriginal 
tribes do not give thdr girls in wtillock until after 
they have attained puberty. 


Widowhood. —It is only wlif]! we come to 
a OODSIdctation of the widowed tliat we Hod 
a state of things peculiarly Indian and 
one that seems to bo derived from the 
prescrIptlonB of the Hindu law-given,. The 
proportion of widowers (n per cunt of tiie total 
male population) docs not differ greatly from 
that in other countries, but that of the widows 
la extraordinarily largo, being no less Uian 17 
per cent, of the total number of females, against 
only B per cent, in. Western Eurojtc. When we 
oonslder their distribution by age, the difference 
becomes more still striking, for while in 
western Europe only 7 per ei>nt. of the n'idows 
ace less than 40 years old, in India 28 per cent, 
ace below this age, and 1 ‘ 3 per cent, (the actual 
number exceeds a third of a niillion) are u der 
15, an age at which iu Europe no one. is even 
niarried. 

The large number of widows in India is due 
' partly to the early age. at which girls arc given in 
marriage, aud partly to the disparity which often 
eodsta between ilio iigts ot Itiishiind and wife, but 
most of all to tlic prejudice ligainst Mic re-marri¬ 
age • Of widows. Many ca.stcs, e.-iue<-iall.v the 
higher ones, forbid it altogetluT, and e^ en where 
It is not absolutely prohibited,itisofticn unpopu¬ 
lar. Although widow marriage is piirnutted by 
thdr religion, and the Prophet himself niarried 
a widow, the Mahomeduns of Imiiu share I ho 
prejudice to some extent, flow the re-uuirnage 
of widows first came to be objected to, it is iin- 
po^blo to say, but it seems highly probable 
mat the Interdiction originated amongst the 
Aryan Hindus, that It was confined at first to 
the higher castes, and that it has spread from 
them downwards. 

ifitAiit Marriage.—^It is difficult to draw 
frosn the statistics any definite conclusion as to 
whether infant marriage is becoming more or leas 
common, but so far os they go, they point to a 
Slight diminution of the practice. Ttic llgiirea 
for IMl were ab' ormal owing to the famines of 
. XS97 and 1900, and it is safer to take the year 
1801 08 the basis of comparison. There are now 
18 Bibdn girls per mlile who arc married at the. 
age of *0-5* as compared with only 10 at that 
tlm& btat at the age ’ 6-10' the proportion has 
CaUen^Crom 146 to 1S2 and at* l'0-15 ’ from 
648 to 488. Amongst Mahomedans the propor- 
jUon at the first mentioned age-period has fallen 
Wfam 7 to 5. at the second from 83 to 65 and at 
third from 474 to 303. 


The pcacUco has been denonaced by maiiy 
social reformers, since Mr. Ualabari opened the. 
campaign a quarter of a centiuy ago; and the ' 
Social Conference which holds Its meetings an¬ 
nually in connection with thss National Congresa 
ha.s made the abolition of child marriage one of 
the leading planks in its pbatform. It is, as we 
have seen, strongly discouraged by the Bmhmos 
in Bengal and the Aryas in Northern India. The 
more eqlightencd members of the higher castes 
who do not allow w'idows to re-raarry arc b^ia- 
uingto realise how wrong it is to expose toetr 
daiiglit(‘rs to (he risk of lifelong widowhood, and 
.1 feeling against infant marriage is thus sptlnglllg 
up ;imong'-t them. 

In two Native States action has be n taken. 
In Mysore .an Art has been passed forbidding toe 
marriage of girls under eight altogether, 
and tli.at of girls under fourteen, with men over 
lilty yoiirs of age. Tiie object of the latter pro¬ 
vision is to prevent those nneqn vl marriagea of 
elderly widowers with very young girls which are 
popularly believed to be so dlsastrona to the 
hcall h of the iattiT, and which in any case must 
result in a large proportion of them leading a 
long life, of enforced widowhood. The Qaekwar 
of liaroda. the pioneer of so much advanced 
legislation, has gone further. Ue passed for 
bis State in 1004, in the fare of a good deal of 
popular o|»pnsitioii, an “ Infant Marriage ]fto- 
veiitioii .\et ”, which forbids absolutely toe 
iiiiiniage of all girls below the age of nine and 
allows that of girls below the age of twelve and 
1 of boys hclow the .age of sixteen, only if the par- 
I ent.s first obtain the eon.scnt of a tribunal oon- 
sisiing of Ihe local Snb-.liidge and three ossessora 
of t.lie petit ioiici's caste. Consent Is not supposed 
1 o he given except on special grounds, whlto ate 
speeified in the Act. 

Widow re-marringe.—The prohibition of 
widow iu:irri.ige is a budge of respectability. 
Cusirs do not. allow tt rank higlier on. that 
aeeoiiiit in social estimation. There i#a strong 
tfiiileiiey amongst the lowrer Hindu castea to 
prohibit, or at least, to disexmntenance, the 
maniage of widows. At the other and of the 
social striietiiro there is a movement in the ojppo- 
.lite (lirM’tion. Many social reformers have 
inveighed against ihe condem ■ tion of virgin 
widows to perpetual widowhood, and have point¬ 
ed out that the custom is a modem innovation 
wiiieli w'.-.s unknown iu Vedlc times. In many 
(iniriiiees recently tlicrc have been cases in whlto 
such willows have been given in maITll^(e a 
Cl ml tiiiiu, not only amongst Brahmoa and 
Aryas. who n.atnrally lead the way, but idso 
.nn(mg.st orthodox Hindus. A number (d aueb 
m.arriugi's have taken place amongst the HhaMaa 
of the ]tomh.ay Presidency. It is said toat In 
the United ITorinccs considerably morethito a 
hundred widows have been re-maxrlcd ia toa 
last ten years. The actual results no doubt oza 
small so fai^ but the first step has been token . 
and the nio.<it violent of the opposition baa ‘ 
perhaps been overcome. ‘ » 


EDUCATION. 


t The general edncatlon jiolicy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and its results, are discussed in a 
spacU] article on Bdnoatton (g. v.) But we may 
eoBveniently here indicate some of toe education 
tendencies revealed in tlio census returns. 

Of toe total population of India, only 59 persons 


per mille arc literate in the sense of bdim able to 
write a letter to a friend and to read ids reply. 
The number wbo can decipher the paaea. m a' 
printed book with more or less dlfllcnity la no 
doubt much larger. Throughout India tmn are- 
mauy Hindus wbo though uiwMe to . 
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drone out at least the more familiar ports of the 
■. IfOhabharata or Bamayana to their neighbours, 
Who feel that It Is meritorinus to IlPten to the 
redtal of the sacred texts, even though they, and 
possibly the reader also, may not always fully 
wulentand the meaning, nifiilarly there arc 
many Mabomedana.cspecially in floithern Tndla, 
who can read the Koran, tliongh they cannot 
write a word. Of this minor lorni of litc^racy 
the census takes no count. The mnnber of per¬ 
sons who are literate in the seii<«(; in nliieh the 
term was used at the presml emsns b: <livi<i('d 
very uncKiualiy bct\V4'on the two r( \<'s; of the 
total male population, 100 ]>cr mil!,' ar<- :il,lc to 
read and write, and of the ft'inale only 10. In 
other words there is only one.liter.'ifc fefii:ili' to 
every eleven males. If we h'uve out of aceomit 
cfallaTen under 15 years of age, the iiniiiber lU 
literate males per millc is 149, ami that ui 
literate females 13. 

Edacatlon by Provineca.—'l hentslo the 
free instruction imparted in tin- ii:oiia>stci-i('< and 
the absence of tlic pardali system vim li hampers 
the education of females in otln r jiails of India. 
Burma easily holds the iiist. pl.i,,- in re-jHit oi 
literacy. In the whole pupniat ton jiersoii.'. per 
mille arc literate and 1!ie piopc.v'tiou iim', to 314 
amongst poisons over 1.> ye.iiv, of ti^e. in every 
thousand persons of eaeli s' v, w’ic, ,n.i!, n and (>l 
females are able to read and vtile. <>1 tin- olher 
main British pro\incci>, Bengal and Madr.is eoine 
next with 77 and 75 literate persons per inille 
respectively. Bombay follows t-iuseJy on their 
heuB. Then after a lou:;; interval, (‘oiae -\s.‘,uiu, 
Bihar and Orissa niul the I'unjtii). At tin- liot- 
tora of the list arc tlie United i’nieiiiei-.^ .-iiid (In- 
Central Provinces and I’.eiar, vitit ::i and ;5.: 
literate persons per mille rcsi)i eti> ely. iiiUer- 
ences similar to tliose noticed above sotuetiim-s 
s. have thcii counterpart wiiliin pi-ovineiul bouiida- 
' lies. Thus in Bihar and Orisha tlie Orissa nalii- 
ral dlv^on ha.s 64 literal.i- persons ]ier mille 
and the Ghota Kugjiur platean onlv 28. In llie 
Central Provinces and J>erai, the projiurtion 
ranges from only U per eiiili- in tlie Cliota 
Nagpur States to 54 in iiie. Nrrbiiddu Valley. 

Native States.—l-jdiicjition is muri' viib-ly 
dl^scd in British provinces tliau in ti,c K.itive 
States, which, taken as a whole, have only 70 
males and 8 females per nulle who are iUeratc, 
as compared with 113 and 11 in British tcnitory. 
The three Native States of Cochin, Travaiicore 
and Baroda, however, take rank above all 
^tlsb provinces except Burma, wiiile in 
> respect of female eduiiation Cochin divides with 
Burma the honours of first place. The JCasiimir 
^te where only 21 persons per mille can road 
and write. Is in tliis respect the most backward 
part of India. 

By Religion.—Of the di{fi.Tent T-iigloiis 
: oommuuities excluding the Br.)huios and Aryas 
whose numbers are iiislgiijlic.nit. the Parsis 
easily bear the palm jn r,-spcL-t of ediieatiou. Oi 
i, tbeir total number 711 per liiille are litt-rab', and 
Ute proportion rises to 831. if persons under 15 
years of age are left out of account Of tlio inahis 
nearly foar-flftlis ore literate, and of the females 
nearly two-thirds. Amungs'., those over 15 
. ybanof age only 8 per cent of the males and 26 
f per-oent of the femaliw arc unable tu read and 
wtlt^ The Jains, who are mostly traders, come 
but they have only two Utemte persons 
five amongst the X'anls. Half tlm 


males ore able to road and write, but only 4 per 
cent, of the females. It Is noticeable, bowever» 
that whereas tlie proportiem of literate males la 
only slightly greater tlian It was at the com- 
inencemci t of titc decade, that of Uteiate 
females has doubled. The Buddhists follow' 
i-lusely on tiie Jains, witii ono person In 
lour able to read and write. Here alw 

wo. sec tile phetiomouon of a practl- 

! cally uiicliaiigixl proportion ■ of literate males 
I (-PI per cent) coiiplnd with a largo Increase in 
that ol literate females, whirli Is now 6 per cent, 
eonipi Td will) 4 per c«-nt. in 1901. The Ghrlst- 
i.ii.s (22 ]ier ecril. literate) are almost on a port 
v.dh the. Buddhists, but in their case the In- 
eqii.-ilit) bftwei-ii the position of the two sexes, 
is iiuieli .siu.illi-r, ilie propurtiuii of literate females 
j bciri!' iieiirly half that of males. In order to 
I .-Lsecrfaiii liow i.ir tlieliigli position oi Christians 
I Is (iiie to tile iiieliLsion of Kiiro))cans and Anglo- 
I luiiiaiis, t.lie ilgtires for Titdiaii Christians have 
, i,et n worked out separately. 'I'ho ri'RuIt is some- 
' nh.-it surprispig; forullliougli tlielndinai converts 
to Cloi.if ianity an- reiniited mainly from the 
aboiigiii.'J tribes anil the lowest Hindu casto, 
ulio an-, aliiiiist wiiolly illiterate, tliey have, in 
pronoilioii to their luiiiiiiers, three tiiuca as 
, many lit.craU- pirnuns as the lliudiis and more 
I Ml i] fnii:-times e. many as the Al.tbonicdans. 

I One Iiiibuii Chiisthiii in six is able to read 
. and write; lor in.aic.s the proportlou is ono 
> ill four; and lur females one in ton. Tho , 

' inlliiL-neii of Cliiistiunity on education Is strl- 
I kingly illuhi.ratcd by tlie figures for the tirovinou 
I ut Bih.i,r and Orissa, wlicrc the proportlou 
, of iiiiJi.in Christhiiis who are Utcrate is 76 
• (ii-r ii'ille, ixmiparcd with only 6 per mille 
I amongst ilieir auimistic congeners. It has to 
; l>c remembered, moreover, that many of the 
I Indian Christians had already passed theschoed- 
I going ,g at the time of their conversion; tho 
I pruporiion wlio are able to read and write must 
I Ix' t.ir luglicr aiiuiugsi. ttiusc who were brought 
' np as Clirintiaiis. 

Tlie Sikhs come next in order of merit, with < 
one lilrnite person in every iiftcen ; for mides 
] tiu- r.i lu is one in tun ,'iud for females one III 
i ^'>^enty. Here ag.iiji, wl die the propcaHtm for.v 
I ii'al.'s shows only a slight improvement, that fat..'. 
' female.', tia» doubled during the det^e. Thai-'; 

lliiidns have almost as large a pioportton Of. 

I liti‘i.ir,i' niak-'.s per rniUc (101) as tlie Sikhs, hut 
j fewer IiM-rat,. lemales (8). The Mahomodons with' 

I only o!) .tiid 4 {ilt uiille respectively, stand atthe 
I bolt }iTi of the libt, cxciipt tor tho Auimistictribei . 

! of wlioiii only 11 mules and 1 femaloin a thousaiid 
I of I a<-b slx are able to read and write. The lOw 
' Iiositiuii of tho Moliomedans Is dUO largely to 
: the fact th.iit they arc found chiefly in the nortb- 
'■ west ol India, where all classes are backward in 
. res))<‘i-i. of flucatiou, and in Easteni Bengal ? 

' whi le they consist mainly of local converts from 
' a d-prc.ssw:l class. In the United Provinces. 

I .Madias .and the Central Provinces and 
! ihey stand above or on an equality witbvtoo 
I llmdu.s and tlio same is tlic case in Bombay 
excluding Bind. Id Bind the Bahomidan popu- 
laUon is exceptionally ilUtera to, but lu the rs^ 
of the Presidency it consis ts largely of. traddUL 
and education is mucl) moir widely dlflum 
amongst them thau amongst Hindus, 

Ugurcs for Hindus again «e a gcurial aveiws^ 
for all castes, high and low. It will be seen 
further on tbw some of the higher Hindu castes 
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are bettor educated than the Buddhists U'hile 
otbon are even less so than the AnimistB. 

Inerease of Literacy.— The total number of 
Utcrate persons bos rlscji during the decade from 
16.7 to 18.(i millionH or by IS per cent. The 
number of literate iiiales has lucrecsed by 16 and 
that of Hterate fcrnalro by til per i;int. 'J'hc 
TOoportlon who are literate pcT tlionsand mules 
has risen from 08 to lUG and the conespoiidiiig 
proportion for females Irotii 7 to 10. It persons 
under 15 years ol age be ex(.iiul(d,1lie proiiortions 
are 108 and 140 for male ano 8 luid 10 [or lemales. 
The great iniproven)ciit in the jiropoition of 
literate femaleH is inrat cneouragiriu. It is tnie 
that too much stress should not be laid on tliis 
when the actual iiiiinber is still so siiitill, but, on 
the otlicr hand, it must be renieinlH-red iliut tbc 
rate of increase was ctinully gr>'at in I lie pre¬ 
vious docud ,eo ilinl it lias now been continiioiis 
for twenty years. Ttie total iniinlier of females 
over 15 years of age who can read and write is 
now a million and a guarter coiigiared witli less 
than half a niilUon twenty years ago. 

Progress.— Before leaving thrwp statistics 
of schools and scholars wc may glance brieily at 
the progress which they show is being made. 
The total number of scliolars in all kinds of edu¬ 
cational liistitutlon.s in 18!)1 was only :{.7 mil- > 
lions. Ill 1001 it bad risen to 4.4, and in 1011 
to 6.3 millions. 17.7 per cent, ol tlie population 
of Bcbooi-goiiig age were at school in lui:: as 


compared with 14.8 ni» cent. In 1907. B«> 
tween 1801 and 1011 the number of stndentB te 
secondary schools and Arts Colleges has doubloL 
and the number in primary srhoote ha- IncreaMd , 
by 67 per cent., the iiroportfjn ranging from 80 
I per cent, in Bombay to 204 per cent. In tho 
United rrnvinccs. Excluding Madras, where 
I a scliooi lliial examination has recent iy taken 
; the place ot the Matriculation, or Entrance 
I examination ol tiie I^niverslty, the num^ier Of 
; persons pas-sing that examination has risen from 
I 4 070 111 1801 to 10.512 in 1011. Including Mad> 

I ras (he nniiiber who p.'isscid the Intermediate 
\ eA'iiniiuatlon in Arts or 8cience lias risen during 
I the same period from 2,0.55 to 5,141, and that cd 
(lio.ae who obtained a degree in Arts, Scdence, 

, Jllediciiieor l.aw fiom ],4;t7 to5,373. Thcgene- 
I ral eoncUisloii ap]>ears to be that, while the 
, gi'neral rale of progicss is far greater than would 
appe.*ir from a comparison of the census returns 
ot JtMil and 1011, it la most marked In rtspect 
of sccondaiy cdueatiou. 

Tlierc was a continuous fall, both in the num¬ 
ber and tiie proportion of persons alUlctcd from 
188J to 1901; and this lias now bern followed by 
a move in the otlicr direction. Though Uie pro¬ 
portion is smaller the number of the insane an d 
tiie deaf-mutes is now about the same ns it was 
tliirty yeai-h ago. Tlic nninbcT of lepci-s and bUnd 
hovicvcr is less by about a sixth than it then 
uas. 


Infirmities. 

The tojAl nninber of pi r.^ons snUcriug from eacli inilrmity at each of Uic last four censnscs is 
riinwD in the fullowlng tabic 


E umber afBictcd. 


Infirmity. 


Insane 

Deal-mates 

Bllml 

Lepers 


Total 


1911 : 

1 

1901 i 

i 

1801 

'1881 

.. bl,0Ut> 

66,205 * 

74,279 

81,l.*t2 

26 1 

25 1 

27 

35 

.. 199,891 . 

153,168 

196,861 

197,215 

64 

52 : 

75 

86 

.. 443,ti5o ! 

334,104 1 

•158,868 

526,748 

142 

121 i 

167 

229 

.. 109,094 , 

97,340 

126,244 

134,968 

55 

33 

46 

57 

833,644 

670,817 i' 

856,253 

037,068 

_ ■__267 

229 > 

315 

407 


Note.—^T hc figures In bcuvicr type represent the proportion per 100,000 of the popniatioo. 


Insanity.— In respect of the prevalence of 
Insanity, India compares very favourably with 
Buropean countries. According to the latest re- 
tnms, the proportion of persons thus attllcted in 
Englim and Wales is 364 per hundred thousand 
I we population, or fourteen times the propor- 
iln India. This may be dm partly to the fact 
tb* Bngliali statistics include the weak- 
aded as wdl as those who are actively insane, 

. I to the greater completeness of the return in 
: coimtry where the majority of the mentally 
Hletcd arc confined in asylums: but the main 
£^'reasffli no doubt Is to be found In (be compara- 
tlvdy tranquil life of the native of India. It 
Is well known that Inaanlty increases with the 
spread qt dvflieaUBMt owing to the gteato 



wear and tear of nerve tisanes involved In the 
btriigglc for existence. 

Tile total number of insane persona PToneda |np 
0 per rent, that retunicd In 1801, bnt their pro- 
portion per hundred thousand of the ptmulaCion 
has fallen from 27 to 26.. Tbc decline b fairly . 
general, tlie cliief exceptions being Uie L’nlteSu^ 
l’rovincc8,the North-West EronUer Province and *■' 
lour Native States In the peninsnlar area. In 
the United Provinces the number of the insane 

J icr hundred thousand of the population haajjaao 
roui 12 to 18. No satisfactory explanation ot 
tills large increase is forthcoming. 

Denf-Mntes.— By deaf-mutism la meant the 
congenital wont of the sense of hearing whlth, in v' 
we absence of qiedal acbaols, such as ' 
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Jort bogiiliiliig to appear in India, necessarily 

E rents the suiTerer from learning to talk. Clear 
ruotlons were given to the enameratocs to en- 
> ter only persons who were congenitally afflicted. 
Borne few,perhapR,^nay have been included In the 
return who had lost the power of speech or hear- 

K after birth, bnt the total number of such inis- 
ee is now very small. In India as a whole 71 
males and 53 females per hundred thotisa d are 
deaf and dumb from birth. These propo'tioiis 
are much the sivinc .is those obtuiniiig in 
Suropcan countries. 

Blindness. —In India as n wiiole foiirteen 
persons in every ten thousand of the popnlatiuii 
are blind, as compared with from eight to nine 
In most European countries and In tlie Ifiiited 
States of .America, ft is a matter of <*0111111011 
observation th<at blindness is ordi'innly tar more 
common in tropical eonntrii's tliiiii in tboce with 
a temperate cliinati*. It b-. Iniwever, le<s 
common in India than in ji-irts of l',a..tcrn 
Europe; in Russia, for instance, nlnelceii 
parsons in every ten tliouaand are blind. 

Lepers.—In India ns a wliolc .'il nmlcs and 
18 females per liiindreil tlunisand ]M>rsoiis of 
each sex are lepers. Of the diher.'nt provlnees, 
Assam suffers most, tlien Itnrma. and then in 
order Eiliar and Orissa, tiu* Oentr,al Provinecs 
and Rcrar, Madras, lienga), |{oml>ay, tlie 
United Provinces, the Punjab an<i the Norlli- 
West Frontier Province. In llie two last-men¬ 
tioned provinces (licre are only 17 male and 8 
female lepers per hundred thousand of eacii sex. 
The ocinirrcnce of leprosy is v<>ry lw*al and its 
prevalence varies enormously witliin provincial 
boundaries. 

The number of lepers lias fallen since 1891 from 
126 to 109 thousand, a drop of more tti r> i,*} per 
cent. When it is reniemh(>red tli.it the number 
of persons sniferlng from the other thr inlir- 
mlties taken together has reiimimsl almost ..ta- 
tlonary, it may be conelnded hot the decre.ase 
in the reported number of lepers is gctinine and 
indicates a real diminution in the prevalence of 


the disease. It la possible that this is partly the 
result of the improved material condition of the 
lower castes, amongst whom leprosy is most 
common, and of a higher standard of cleanliness. 
The greater efforts which have been made in 
recent years to house the lepers In asylums may 
also have helped to prevent the disease from 
spreailing. The total number of asylums in 
India is mow 73, and they contain some five 
thousand inmates, or about 4.7 per cent of the 
total number of letters. This may not seem 
iiiurh, but it has to he reinombercd that the 
mcviMiic it is still in its Infancy and that progress 
li.as bet'll very r.atild in recent years. Com* 
plete statistics for I'.iOl arc not readily available, 
but i t is -i own that in the two provinces of Ben¬ 
gal and ISihitr and ()riss.a, the uiiinber of iepon 
in asylums was then .inlv about half what it la 
now. 'I'I'.i* greater part, of the credit for the provi¬ 
sion of asylums f -r these unfortunate persons 
belongs to the Mission for Lepers In Tiulia and the 
Hast, wliicli rcciilves liberal help from (loveru* 
nient. Its l.atrst report shows that there are 3,537 
leper.s in the forty nsylutns ia.a!ntaincd by the 
Society. , 

The belief is growing that- leprosy is communl- 
eated from one human being to aiiotlicr by 
some lii-.ei’t, and two SoiiUi Atri(*an doctors have 
recu-utly publtslii'd papers implieati'ig the bed 
tma {nimnlhia lertiUarin). If this theory be cor¬ 
rect it is obvious that the segregation of lepers in 
asyluniu must red iicc the number of foci of the dla- 
ea'se, and to that extent prevent it from spn>ad* 
iiig f is worthy of note that in many of the 
<listriet,B where the disease was most prevalent 
in 1891, Mierc has since been a remarkable im¬ 
provement. Chaniba which in 1891 i.ad 34 le¬ 
pers in cv ry ten thoiisa d oi its population, now 
lias only l.'i; In BIrblium the eorrespondlng pro¬ 
portion has fallen from :r> to 10, in liankiira from 
:iG to ‘ 23 , ill .*<iiiilii 39 to 18, in Dehra Dun from 
20 to 11, in Garliwul from 17 to 10, in Burdwoa 
from 22 to 14 and in North Arakan from 28 to 
20 . 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Nowhere are the many points of dilferenee in 
the local conditions of India, .as compared with 
those of western ixnintries. more mari:t*rl than 
in respeet Ilf the fnnet.ion.ai distribidiun of the 

J enpl . In England, aeeordiiig to t-lie r.ituriis for 
001, of every hundnsl actual workers. .'>8 are 
engaged in industrial pursuits. 14 in domestic 
aeraice, is in trade and only 8 in agricuitiuro, 
Whereas in India 71 per cent, are engaged in pas- 
tote and agrieniture and only 29 per cent.. In all 
othe” occupations combined. Tli«> preiiaralion 
and supply of material substances ailord u means 
of livelihood to iw per cent, of tbe population 
(I'l^uat workers) of whom 12 per rent, are employ- 
ed Id industries, 2 in transport, and 5 in trade. The 
extraction of minerals supports only 2 persons per 
“ille; the civil and mill ary services support 14, 
le professions and iiheiul arts 13, and domes- 
Bc service 18 persons per nilllc. The difference 
is due to the extraordinary expansion of trade 
and industry which has taken place in cstern 
Europe during the last century in consequence 
of the discovery of the steam engine, and to the ! 
glUUf'linprovcroentln me ns of transport and the i 
.QMtof mechanical power In factwlosof all kinds - 
^ch have resulted therefrom. Id Germany, - 
1'ean ggo, t3)o agricultural populatioo wag > 


very little iessth.anit is at the present time in 
India. There are, as we shall see further on, 
indi(-atlon.st.liat in the latter country also great 
cliaiigi-sareimponding ; and It Is not unlikely 
that, a-s time goes on, the functional dlstrlbation 
of till-people will b<>eoiiie less dissimtlu from 
that now existing in Europe. 

The village.—Until the recent Introduction 
of western commodities, such as machine-made 
eloth. kerosine oil, umbrellas and the like, eadi 
village was provided with a lomplete e<|Uipmeat 
of artisans and menials, and was thus almost 
wholly self-supporting and Independent. Its 
ebamars skinned the dead cattle, .‘tired their 
hides, and made the villagers* sandals and 
thongs, local carpenters miide thrSj , tongin, 
local blacksmiths their shares, lo<nil (Ktt i«rs tht^ iuf 
utensils for cooking and carr)dn water, and 
local weavers their cotton cliM:>ii.ig. Each 
village had Its own oll-niessera. its own washer¬ 
men, and its own barbers and scavenger&jA 
Whore this system was fully developed, th^ 
duties Slid remuneration of each group of arti¬ 
sans were fixed by custom and tbe caste rules 
strictly prohibited a man from entering into 
competition with another of the same caste. 
The barber, the washermaut tbe blgci^inith. etc,, 
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■11 had thdr own definito circle within which 
they worked, and tliey rcoeiv d a regular yearly 
fl uent for thdr aervicea, whidi often took 
Che form of a prescriptive share ol the harve«t, 
apportioned to them when the crop had been I 
reap'd .ind )rouKhttoth< threshing floor. 

Village sufficiency declining. — ^Fivcn in 
India proper the vlllace is no longrr IJic S'if- 
GOntalned Industrial unit which it formerly was, 
and many disintegrating influences arc at work 
to break down the solidarity ol village life. 
The rising spirit of Individualism, w'liicii is the ' 
leenlt of modern ciliicatjon and wi'stern inliu-' 
ences. Is impeIJing the Glasses who jx-rfonn tlie ' 
humbler fnnctlons in the economy of village Iif< ■ 
to aspire to higher and lunrc cligidlled pursuits. ' 
Then! is also a tendency to rcjdaee the preserip* 
live yearly remuneration l>y pa\ineiit fur actual ' 
work done. In many parts lor inslance, (lii- 
village Ghamar is no longer allowed tin' hides (•! ' 
dead cattle as his perquisite, but receives instend ! 
a payment for removing the cattle and for 
ddniung them; and the liides are then sold in ‘ 
a dealer by toe owner of tlie nnini.al. Improved . 
means off communication have greatly stiniulat- '• 
ed migration and the consequent disruption | 
of toe vlUage coinmunity, and by facilitating 
and lowering the ec^t of transport' of eommo- ■. 
dltirs, have created a tendeney for liulnstries to | 
become loeallsed. The extensive importation ' 
at cheap European pieeegoods and ntensils, and 
toe establishment in India itself of miinerous . 
faustorics of the western tjrpe, have more or leas ; 
deatroyed many villagi" India tries. Tiie liigh 
prices of ogrlciiiturai pnxlnec tiave also Ird , 
many vilinire artisans to abandon their liendi* j 
Caiy craft in favour agriculture, 'i'lu* rxtctit 
to whidi this disintegration of tlie old Ailiage 
organisation is proceeding varit-s considrmhly 
In different parts. The cli:inge is most notice¬ 
able in too more advanexsi provinces, wlu'iea'': 
in comparatively backw.nrd tr.sets, like Cmlral 
India and Bajputana, the old organisuticni ' 
remains almost Intaci^. 

Agrienltnre.—India is pm-cniincntly an 
'UMcultural country. Of its total |>opiil:ition 
72 per cent, are engaged in pasture .and agricul- , 

' tore, vie., 69 per cent, in ordinary cultivation 
' and 3 pet cent, in market gardening, the grow- . 
Ing of special products, forestiy and tlie raising ' 
of farm stock and sinid] aniinals. I'lie 217 
mtUlon persons supported by ordinary ciiltiMi- 
comprise nearly 3‘million landlords, lt>7 ; 
million cultivators of tiieir own or rented land, ! 
over 41 mUUon form ecrv.anis and field labouicrs 
and less than a million estate agents and maua- | 
gets and their employes. i 

On toe average. In (he whole of India, every j 
hundred cultivators employ 25 labourers, but I 
toe number varies in Uie main provinces from | 
2 in Assam, 10 In the IhinJ.ab, 12 In Bengal and ' 
ai^n tor United Provinces to 27 in Burma. S;i I 
^ WBlhar and Orissa, 40 in Madras, 41 in Bombay ; 
and 39 in the Central Provinces and Bcrar. I 
These local variations appear to be independent i 

C e of the fertiltto of toe soil and of the density { 
popniatlon. The conclusion seems to be . 
i toe differences arc due to social, rather ; 
toon economic, conditions, and tluit toosc 
provinces have most field labourers which con- 


i 


■ Of the two million persons supported by 'toe' 
growing of spedal products ratoer more toaa . 
half were relumed in tea, coffee, dnehma, ’ 
indigo, etc., plantations and toe remainder to 
fruit, vegetable, betel. vinS, arecanut, etc., . 
growers. Of those in the former group, nearly 
iiiiie-tentlis were onumemted in toe tea-gardena . 
of Assam (CT.’i.OOO) and Bengal (2t8,0ra) and 
most of the remainder in the roffec, tea, mbber 
and other plantations of Southern India. 

Of the 16 persons per mille who were dassed 
under Iteising of farm stock, umrly four-fifths 
were hcrdsineii, shepherds, and goatherds 
radier inon* (li.an one-seventh were catrie and 
bnfl‘:tlo-breedcr.s. iiiid keepere and onc-clevento 
hlicep, goat and pig broi-dens. 

Fishing mid Ilunliog.—^Tii the whole of 
India alioiit 2 million ]>ci'sons, or 0 per mille 
.'-iib-ist by li<^liing and iiimtiiig. Of these, all 
)>u1 a f.inall fraclJon ar** fisliernien. About 
luilf tin: IntrU number are found in the two pto- 
^ irici.'s of Beiig.'il (644.000) and Madras (313,000). 
Till- inimber wlio live liy this occupation u 
l■xe^•ptionally small in tlie United Provlnoes 
(03,1)00) and Punjab (10,000). The Fi^ab 
Superintendent says ttiat, owing to the dcstenc* 
tion of immature flsli and fry and toe obatmo- 
lion of tilt' free passage of fish to their spawning 
grounds, the fi\c thousand odd mites of large 
livers and iiiajor canals in ills Province probably 
product' li'.ss footl tlian an equal volume of 
water in any otiier part, of the world. The 
si-a fisheries of India, tliongii now known to be 
very valuable, are at present but little ex¬ 
ploited. 

Mines.—^lii the whole of IndLa only 630,000 
persons or 17 in every ten tliousand are support¬ 
ed by the e.xtractioii ot minerals. Coal mines 
and petrolenin wi-lla aeconnt for about half the 
total niiiiiber (277.000). Tlie coal Helds of 
liiliar and Orissa support 127,000 persons and 
those of Bi'iigal 116.000. In the ManUium 
district, wiiieh contains the .Iherria, and part 
of (he Kariiganj coal field, H1,0(K) persons or 
T per cent, of Hie inhabitents are supported by 
work in the ixiilie.rics. Though toe HaniganJ 
eoiil Held was iliseovercd as far back as 1774 
niaiiy j'ears ('lapses! before inucli use was made 
Ol the dlsooMry. In IMO the total quantity 
01 ctMl sent to Gaicutta was only 36,0(ra tons. 

It i(«(» lo 220,000 tons in 1858 ami to six millimi 
loiir. in 1001. Cilice then the growHi has beat 
\i;ry i.ipid. Tiic output in 1011 from toe coal 
niiiies of Bengal and liihar and Orissa exceeded 
eleven million tons. In tlic same year the total ' 
.Vi( Id for all India was twelve million tons. Of 
tiu- latter (juantity nearly ope million tons were 
e.Npnrt.ed, .'ind four million wei'c used by toe 
iniiways. 'i’lif' t.otel output however is etUI 
trivi.il eompan'd nith Hint of tlic United Elng- 
doin, wiiieii anionntrd in 1011 to 272 mlUloii 
Ions Most of the persons employ^ In too 
mine's of Bengal and Bilior and Orissa are abo¬ 
riginal or (inasi-nboriglnal; about half are ^ 
Baurts and Santais, and many of toe remainder ^ 
lieiong to toe Bhniya, Chamor or Modii, KOM, 
llajwar, Dosadh and Mnsabar cast«. tl%e 
gr(.«t majority arc recniited locally. The lend 
mines of Hyderabad, Assam, toe Central ^M- 
vinccs and Berar, and the Punjab sopp^ 
between them ouLv about 27,000 persons. 

&in toe largest proportion of the depressed j Metals.—Of toe 08,000 persons supported by 

bitstes Who arc hereditary agrestic serfs. j mfiilng for metals, more than half were rptO^teW 
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Id thf> WypOTP Statp, and ttf throe the great 
' ' waJorlty were (O'pJoyed In the gold mines of 
■< Kolar, where for tonie yiars yiast the value of 
^ the gold produced has been about £2.000,000 
^ per annum. Tlit mints in the Cmtral I’lo* 
^ Vihreaand Berar. which stipf)oii SI.000 persons, 
. . ire principally for the extiaction of ii angancsc. 
The mining al this on was pit ally lost end by 
, ’the Japanese ^^ar, which caused Kussia to 
, dlacontinui- her ixjorts oi it loi thr tin v. 'Jlure 
baa since been a period of dtpnssion, which 
seims new to have eoiiic tu au cud. manunni s>' 
Is extract*d elsewhere also c.g. in ^Ivsoh ami 
Madras. In Burma tin and lead aie ixtraeltd 
M well as silver and wolliani in sn.ull qiiaiititiis. 
Iron ore is worked in various places, but ciiicfly 
in Mayurbhanj which su]ipli(a the raw mafciinl 
for Messrs. Tata and Company's ironwoiks at 
Sakthi. 


Of the 7S,000 persons sniipfirled by work in 
i]uarrieB and rniivs for non-ieitallic miiMial'-, 
mfaer than coal and suit, two-hfihs wetc I'uiuiu- 
rated in Bombay, whiic^ the cpiairyinp ol stone 
and liniistcnr is an iiiiTiortant bii^ims' eliidly 
in the neigiiioujhoccl ot Itcii'bay city, lii 
Bihar and Orissa and Aladiiin miea mining h 
of some importance. , 

The extraction of salt and saltpetre .supports I 
78,000 persons. !Nc-:irIy a Ihiid ol the total 
number are found in JlJlictr and Orissa whuc Uie 
Bunlyas arc still hugely employid in diggiiig 
ont and refining saltpetre, 'this industry is 
carried on also in ttie Punjab. Bock salt is 
mined in tbe same proviuee and in Bajputann. 

The total number of persons employed in 
the extraction of iniiieralh lias lisen during 
tbe decade from 2:s.’> tu r>17 tliotisand. 'J'he 
most noticeable Inereaso is in Coal mines and 

S etrcdenm wells which cinbius^ nearly three 
naro as many persons as in The bulk 

of the iucrease has oeeiiired in Bengal ami ' 
Bihar ifhd Orissa, but it is to b* nouu tliat 
Hyderabad aud tin- C‘<uti:i] i'rn\jiiees aiai 
Berar wbieti now eontritaiie about 12.(!(ib 
persons to tills gioup gave piaeticaiJy none Im 
years previously. JVIjneis foi inetals aio 2i 
times as numerous as tliey wtie in i!)01. 


Indnstrics.—Of liio nalliun peisons 

dependent on industiiai oeeiipalions, nearly 
one*fourth, or 2‘C per cent, ot thr total popula¬ 
tion, are snpperted by textile tmluslriis. Of 
these, the most important, fiom a ntiinerieni 
point Ol'virwr. are indusiiiis eoiim>i'ed with 
cotton. The number ol peisons sup]iortid 
tw cotton spinning, siring and weaving is 
erase on 6 millions, and another lialt million 
ore employed in ginning, ele.ming and i 
pressing the raw m.ntrrial. The pro]iortion '■ 
Ot tbe population supported by eoMon spinning, j 
‘'shdng and weaving is 27 per mllle in the 
Punjab. 20 in Bombay and B. jjaiian.-', 
27 in Madras, 22 in the Crnti.'il Provinees and 
' Berors and 18 In the Unitid TTovInero. in 
Bnnna, Bihar and Orissa, Brngal and Assam 
It is much smaller, ranging only from 8 to ll per 
mtUe Nearly two^hiths of a mlllinn perjons 
' #re sapportr d by rope, twine and string making, 

' ' and more than a thiid of a mlliion by Jute spin- 
alDg. pressing and weaving. Other important 
totOeIndustries are wool spinning and weaving, 
ttOispiimlDg and weaving, and dyeing and print* 
Jog, fbc., each of which supports from a qnactex 
^^Hoa iblra of a million persons. It is clear there¬ 


fore that so far as India Is coneerned, In spite 
of the growing number of cotton mills in tbe 
Bombay Presidency and- elsewhere, thr hand 
industry still, to a great extint, hold its own. 
Only 1 S.bOO prrsou.s are employed in silk spin¬ 
ning and weaving faetorieB,7 tWiO in woollen fac¬ 
tories lueluding thus* for the making of carpets 
ami even, smaller numbers in other fartories of 
this class. Some of these textile Indiistrlro aro 
very local. Those connected with Jute arc prao- 
tlrally eouliued to Bengal. In which province 
i niiii-T<i)ths of the persons support-cd by them 
wtn enumerattd Alon-than half the persons 
i ilepei: lent on rope, twine and string making 
I and on working in ‘other llbres* chiefly coir, and 
I palniyin hbre were eniinit rated in Madras and 
i is Nn< ’ ’( states and a quarter of those supported 
by wooi industrii s in BydcTiibad. Balf the sllh 
s|iiiiTiers and weav c>r.<- are found in two provlncok 
Bi iigal and Madras. The dyeing, bleaching and 
printing oi textiles and lace, rrape and similar 
industiKs are almost unknown in Assam, Bengal^ 
Burma and the C eiitral Provinces and Berar. 

Growth of Industry.—As compared wltll 
IHOI th<'re has bien a Ueerease of 6'1 per cent. In 
the Diiniber of jiejigons supported by textile 
industries. This is due mainly to the almost 
complete extint;ti()ii of cotton spinning by hand. 
Weaving by hand has also suffered severely from 
tli(' 1 ‘ompetition of goods made by macnlncry 
boih In Biirope and in this country. There bos 
bef ‘11 a large increase in the number of Indian 
eotl on mills, but ns the output per head in fac¬ 
tories is far greater than that from band-looms, 
the addition oi a given nuiuber of factory hands 
involves the displaeerueut of a far larger 
nuiiibei of hand workers. 

Bides.—As rompared with 1901, a larw 
decline in the nuiuber relumed as general wors- 
ers in hides is partly compensated for by an 
inere.nse in e|ioe, boot and sandal makers. In 
the two heads taken together there'has been a 
droii of about 0 |icr ceni.. During tlie same 
period the number ol hide dealers has more than 
doufoil'd. Owing to the growing demand for 
hides in Etiropi and America and tbe rranlting 
liigh prio’s, the e.vport trade in hides has been 
grcaiiy stiiniilarcd. The local cobbler, on the 
oilier hand, havingtopay moreforhisraw mate¬ 
rial and feeling tin- increasing competition Of - 
niaehine-made goods has been tempted to 
nbaudon his hereditary craft for some other 
uv-'iis of livelilinod, snch ns agriculture or 
work in factories of various kinds. 

Woodworkers.—-Wood cutting and worUng 
end basket making support. 2-6 and 1’8 mJIUoD 
persona, respectively, or 3*8 million in all. The 
niin.bor of iaetorien devoted to these industries 
is still ineonsidcrable. Saw mills and timber 
yards each employ some 12.000 persons and j 
ean>entry works about 3,000. There is only one 1 
cane taetory with 46 employes. 

Metal workers.— The workers in metals W|| 
only uliout half as numerous aa those in wood ~ 
ami eanc. About three-quarters of the persons 
in tills order are general workers in iron, and 
one-seventh aro workers in biass, copper and 
bell-m laJ. , & 

The total number of persons dependmt Ob 
metal induBtrles shows a decline ot 6'0 per cmt. 

OB compared with 1901. 

Earthenware.—The manufacture ^ fdass, 
bricks, and earthenware suppoits In air2*2 mill- 
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oo perKOiB. Pevcii'Olghtb of those ore the onlln* 
ary village jiottera who-make the various carthrn* 
ware utensils foi cooking and storing water which 
ore reoulrcd by the (loorer classes, well as 
tiles, rings for wells and the like. In most parts 
Ot India the potter like the eaipenter, oll-piesses, 
blaeksinltli and cobbler. Is found In'practically 
e^ery village. , 

Cbcini€als.*~In a country like India, whose 
economic development is still backanid. it Is not 
to be cxjiGcMcd that a large niimbcr of inrscms 
Bhoiild be engaged In itulustiles eonmetid uitli 
cbeniiral products, liie total nuntber letumid 
SB supported by these industries exceeds a inlllion 
but it shrinks to less ti-an ]IJU,(iCU it wi exclude 
manufacture and rctininp of vegetable and niinc- 
ral oilB. The 1*1 iiiJIlion peisciis iiiehnhci in 
this group are almost entirely vill gi artisans 
who extract oil fioni nnistiird, linseed, ete.< 
grown by their fellow villagers. 

Food lodlistries.— Of the 3* 7 million persons 
BUTOorted by food industries tlie gieat iiiujority 
foflow occupations ol a very jirimltivc* lype. 
Klee pounders and buskers ami Hour grinders 
number 1*6 million, grain parehers. ite.. O'U 
million, and toddy drawers about the same. 
There are d.52.000 hnti-liGrs, 281,1)00 sweetmeat 
makems, etc. and 07,000 bakers and biseiiit 
makers. The other tivci heads of tlio selienie 
contain between tlieni only 227,000 peisans. 
The principal factorii^s in conneetiou witli loud 
Industries are flout and rice m ills, wliieli employ 
42,U00 persons, sugar factories 8,000, opinui, 
ganja and tobacco factories 7,000 and brew enes 
6,000 

Dress.—ln all 7*8 million persons are sup¬ 
ported by inclustrics of dress and tlie toilet. Ot 
these 1*3 millions are grouped under the head 
tailors, nnlllners, dressmakers, etc., and 2*1 mil¬ 
lion nndcr each of the heads (a) slice. Iiooi and 
sandal makers, (f>) washermen, cleam-iH and 
dyers, and (c) barbers, iiair-drcssers and wig- 
makeis 

Transport* —^Transport siip>jiort& about five 
mllUon persons, or 16 per niillc of the popiilation, 
ma.. transport, by waten* one million, transpori by 
road 2*8 million, transport by mil one inillion, 
, ami the post, telegraph and teicphoiie serviees 
0*2 million. Transport, by water, about tlir«*e- 
iiltliB are owners of ronntry boats and tlicir bo.tt- 
men ; nearly one-sixth are emfiloyed on inland 
. steamers and ocean-going vessels of all kinds, 
one-sixth are engaged in the construction and 
maintenance of canals, and one-twcmtUtl> in tlie 
managsment and upkeep of harbours. Trans- 
port by road IncJudes one million carters and 
eart-ownera, more than half a million porters and 
messengers and considerably less than tliat num¬ 
ber of owners and driv < is of pack aniinais. J'alkl 
j, owners and {leaiere number 202,000 and persons 
^ engagM cm road eonstiuction and maiutenauee 
663.000. 

y ..T^de.*—The number ot persons dependent 
^ trade for their livelihood is 17*8 uijiiions, or 
6 per rent, of the population. Of tliese. n<orc 
diu half are supriorted by trade in food stutts, 
including S* 9 million er(.eerB and sellers of vegc- 
ddable oil. salt and oibcr condinieota, who are for 
most part the petty village shop-keepers, 
commonly known as salt and cdl sellers; 2*2 
mllUon grain and pulse dealers; 1*6 inlllion 
betel lc%^ vegetabies and frait seUenkand nearly 
a million fish vendors. Trade in textiles is the 


next most important Item, supporting 4 permlBe 
of the pupufatlon. In connection with tbese, 
flgures. it. is necessary fo draw attention to the 
great ditlerenee ntilc-h exists between the eemo- 
n>ie eondi ions of India af.d those of Europe. 

In Europe the .seller Is almost invariably a 
middhninti, «hirt asin India lie is usnalty the 
maker oi the arthle and is thus riasaltied onder 
tlie industrial a. d not tlie roinnjrrrlal brad. 

Professions.—The public administration and 
the 111 eial arts soj port l()*ii mil itn persons m 85 
per iiiiile, iinii'eiy. public foice 2'4 niilliou, publlo 
adiniiil'.tiatioii 2'7 niillion, the profissions and 
lil.'fial aits 5.:. million, and pcT«oiisof indei>iai-> 
dint m'ans about hall a million, llie bead 
I'nblir foiec ineliides the Army (0*7 million), the ■ 
Kiivy (less than 5,000) and the PoUee < 1*6 
inillion). Judin has jirnetieally no navy and her 
ainiy is except ioiiafly bmiill, as compared with 
those of Eniopeaii eoiintiles. The number of 
]<etsonsactually eiiiployed in it is only 384,000 
or 1 ptr iiiille of the population, as compared 
with 4 per iiiille in England and 10in Germany. 
'J'he flgiiies for Polheinehido village watchmen 
and (111 ii tamiiiei-. The > eal number in this group 
i.« Ciiater than that shown in tlie censun tables; 
many ol these village oilieiak haveoiner means 
oi siisbsistinee, and the latter were sometimea 
shown as tIll’ll- pi-ineip.-il ocenputinu. Under the 
head i’ublie adniinistnitioii ure classed only tboaa 
pel sons who an- direi^.ly engitgi-d in the Execu- 
tivi‘iivi(i .liulielal -dm! isiiitun and Ih ir es- 
tiililishn’rnt'-, whrlher employed directly under 
Goveiniiii lit or under a mnnielpallty or other 
loeiil body. I'.nipioyei-s ol Government and local 
bodi who bavo a speeitie occupation of thdr 
own, such as doetois. prinUis, sehool-mastcrs. 
land siirv(ycr.>< etc., are shown under the special 
hi ads prov iili d for tliese oeeiipations. Ot tlie 5*3 
million pirsiin*'. snppcrtcd by the professions and 
liberal aits IMigicm accounts for rgther more 
than hall, .Letters aid the arts and sciences ior 
more than a sixth, Iiistruetinn and hledicinc for 
oiie-clghtli. and Law for one-eighteenth. The 
main Head Ililigion eontains 1*6 million priests, 
ministers etc., fr7 millioii leligioiis niendhants, 

0*4 niillion pilgiini conductors, circumciaer 
and jicisoiis rngagid in temple-i, burial or burn¬ 
ing gioiuid ^irvice, and 0*06 million catcebists 
and othci per.^ous in eJiureh and mission service. 

Ol I.aw, mnie than half are lawyers, law agents 
and rniikhtiaie and the reni.alnder lawyers' tierkt 
and petition writrrs 61 ore than two-thirds of 
the persotis under the JUedieaJ head are medical 'iS 
prui lit loners of various kinds, including dentists: .i^^ 
the rrniaindir are nddwives, vaeciuatois, com- 
poiinritrs, nurses etc. The real number of per¬ 
sons « ho act as niidwivcs must exceed eonsida- 
ab'y that sin vvn in the return. This service Is 
iwiiaily pcrfpimed by the wife of tlic village, 
scavengrr or other person ol low caste:and 
rile Tiiiist often have been retunied under her 
liurbaiid's oeeiipation. Nearly tbree-fouitba Of 
the persons classed under Letteis and tlie 
and brhneesare lourid in Music composers and' 
masters, players on musieal instrunicnta, din¬ 
gers. actors and dancers. The hulk of these are 
village drummers, whose services are Invariably 
rcquisitloucd on the occasion of marriages atm 
rcii^ous festivals. 

Factorie8.'>’Tbere are In the whole of Indfai 
7,118 factories employing 2*1 inillion pen 
or 7 per tnUle ol the population. Of these 
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■ODB, 810,OUU, or (wo-Ufth8 of tlie t«>tAl tiuiiiber 
8K employed in tiie (trowing of special products, 
858,11(10 111 textile indust Tit's, 224,U(H) in mines, 

- 125,0001a transport, 74,000 in food industries, 
7l,()00 III inctui iadustrles, (9,000 in alass and 
earthenware industrieH, the saiiic nunitx'r in in* 
duatricB conneet<-d witli cliendeul iirixluets and 
45,000 ill industries of luxury. Uf liu- soecial 
products, tea ( /(KS.OOO employi-e-s) is by lur 
. the must Important. Tiie iiiiinber of tea sardciis 
Is not much mure than double that of eolicc plan¬ 
tations, blit twelve times ns nian> persons are ' 
employed on them I'tie colfec lu'aiitatuiiis arc | 
four times as numerous ns indij'o cuiie'T'is ami ^ 
employ twice os many labouierh. Of tiie hiliuiir* \ 
arson tea gardens, 70 per cent, are returned by | 
Assam and 27 per eent by liciiKal. .Madras, , 
Mysor. and (Joorg contai in taeeu tlieni pruc-' 
tlcally all the eolfee iilantatmns, and lllliar 
and Orissa all the iiidlgo tar tones. ()i <lie per- ' 
sons working in mines, m.’t.ooc. or Gi per ei'iit.' 
are lound in CDlilerus. eigli'-nintbs o: tiieui lieitic ! 
In tiie two provinces oi Jiitmr aiirl Oiissa and | 
Bengal. Tlic mimber oi persons r-neageii m gold 
mines IS about oiic-illth ol tlie niiiniiei iii tiie eoai 
mines ; Qiii,'>tentii.s of tliein wcie nttirru-d fioiii 
Mysore. Of the .’iriS.UUO wmkers, in textile in¬ 
dustries, cotton mills erjiitiibnte :i0S,UUU aud 
Jute, hemp, etc. 222,ti0l). .Vbnut luo-tliirds of 
the persons einployi'd in eotioii iniilsare foend 
In the Uotnl a> {‘resideuey. lioni ^ lo9 pr-r euit. 
In the Crntral i’roxinei:'.a'i>i Jt< lar uiiil M.idta-s 
and about half tiii» pro|iortioii in the united 
Frovlncea and liengal. .lute miiis are a moiiu- 
poly of Bengal. Of llio iiidii<«tiies eoiiiieeted 
Will) transport, railway wurxsiiotis are li> tar 
the most importaut and atloni ('inploviiieiii to 
99,000 persons, or 79 |>ei eent. ol rii,. lotoi 
number of persons engage'! in tlie'ie imiie^trir-s : 
nboiit one-fourtli ot them uie tonm' in Bengal 
and one-sixth in Boinluiy. Of tlie factories 
couiieids’d with lood indusUies, tiie niosi pro¬ 
minent are riiu.- and iicuir mills. 'I lie<e i-mfiloy 
42,000 persons, of whom neai-ly thre -toiirth.s 
are engaged in the nee nulls ol Kaugoim and 
oth:ir pJae< s in Biirm:i. 

Indians and Europeans.—The proportion 
of Indians to Europeans xaii- ., eoiiskhiably in 
dillcrent clas8C.H oi luetoin s. 'J he great major¬ 
ity of the-larger eoneei us me hiiiiiiced by Kuio- 

S eaii capital, and in sueh caso managemi iit or 
Ircctiori is getierail) Biirop :ui, and the iiulians 
shown under tliis head are rngagiMl for tiie 
most part on supervision and L-ii-rieui work. 
In Assam where 5(9 tea garde-is are owned 
Europeans and 00 by Indians, there are 
686 European and 78 Indian manager-;. Till 
the codec plantations ol .Madras and' .tlysore! 
the same piinciplc Is appitreiii. 'Jhc jute mills 
of Bengal are Unaucixi by Euiopi-an ca]iitnl and 
the managers are all Europeans; while in 


Bombay where Indians own 110 of the cotton 
Biiiiiuiug and wca; ing mills and sliore 25 with 
Eunipearis, and the latter own exclusively only 
12. all but 43 Of tlie uionagers are Indians. Borne* 
tiiiicit tlie proportion of Europeans employed in 
sii|<(r\]sinii. et<-. varies with the character of the 
work III tlie gold mi nes where the planning «nd 
lontiolo* till! deep unde^rouiid workings require 
a high di-gice of skill, Eiirojieans outnumber In* 
dians in the rai.ici of nearly 4 to 1, wherea-s in the 
coIIktii )> liidiuusarc twelve times as numcrona 
as Europeans. 

Angt’i-lndiuns.—.Vnglo-liidian is Used at the 
o'lis-iin -if till u. bigiiutioj: ol tile mlxid race, 
desei Mdi'it u-.ii,illy iioiii European fatlieis ano 
I'liiMi. uliieii was toiiaurly known os 

Euia-iau Tlie tcital iiuinbi r of persons returned 
liiider lhj„ h,-ad, e.-ccluding Ferlugls, is now 
l.il Ol 15 I" I <x lit. more than in 1901. Anglo* 
liidi.uis ivre most iiumeiuus in Madras (2t^000 
.’.!>d I'v ii-^al (-^U.uilti). ill the United Pioviiii!ea, 
lioiiibay .*,.d iliirma the number rangea from 

to 1 1 r.liuii.s.md, and in Bihar and Orissa, the 
(Mtiti.,1 I'lovmn-b and Ik lar and the Punjab 
it lb about 3,.5(iu. Ill the litatcs and Agencies 
Aiigio-iiiaiai.s aggngate only 14,000, more 
than iiali being touiid in My»ore and Hyderabad. 
J’lu- 111 er-'abi-111 tlieir number Ub compared with 
I'.Ktl may bi due partly to some Anglo-IudianB 
.laeing -.■Mirnid themselves uiidi-r tlleir new 
, d bigiialiioii who would have claimed to be 
Luiopeaiis if r.urihiau hod been the only 
■ilti rnafixe and it is also perhaps due in put 
; to a growing tiiidtni!y amongst certain clams 
[of Indian CiiriSfiinib to puss themselves off as 
I .Vi>g'(i-iiidi.ii.6. 'I'Jie Punjab Bupi-rintendent 
j .jcixiiiuts ill tnis way for Itie gn-atc-r part of the 
■ iniT-ase ol 42 percent.in the iiumbi'r returned 
.tb .V-tglo-iiiciians in ills province. The piO* 
portiunal luui use is also large in tile United 
I’ltivinci .s, Bjtiiliay, Biiriiiu, the Ueiitral Pro- 
vi'ice. a.id li, HIT and the Cochiii State. 
.\lthougi) .Moiliiis btiJl has the largest number 
of .\jiglu-Ii.diu.n>. tlx total is slightly less nOW 
tiian it w.ib twi i ly ycais, ago. Fosbibiy this il 
b‘cause more can ml eiiuiiu-iatioii has redlio^ i 
the I-iiii’h I ot li-dhi'i Oliristians who tbns 
nfiiH'iil tlMii-. !m.' Tile riurabc-r of An{^ ' 
li.iii.m- III Bui Ilia i n-markably large in view 
Ol r.iu eoiupari.tiv-lysiiort time that has elapsed 
ii:ci it bii.:tnii a Jtritibli possebsi-Ui and tho ' 
str iigf)! ol its EiiioiM'iiii population. In this 
coMini'iinity thi r< an 984 fcimiles per thousand ' 
i>iai>b, or blig'itly mun- than the* corresponding 
.nojioiiiiiiis 111 the general population Of.IndlO. 
Mon lUaii lialt of the pi-rboiis n-turni d os Anglo* 
.'iidiaiis an- Komoii Catholics, and one-thiid are 
Vii-’lieaiib; the nunibc-r of Pi^bi^rians, 
ikiiitirtb, aud Metiicdibtb ranges from 2 to 2} 

ix-ra-nt. . * ,* 
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Indian Fkiiicatioii iti uninU-UigiLlc except 
tbeougb Ita history. SSocii thus It alfoids tlx 
apeotaeflo of a growUi whiuii, wliiU- Ui one it 
Will appear oti a huge blunder based un an initlaJ 
error ot jndgioc-nt easily avoided, to anotlie: 
It Stands out as a symbol *4 sluu rity and liou« si 
endeavour on tlie [jart of a lar-sigbted rae.( of 
rulers whose aim has been to guide a jx upli 
alien In seiitinu-uts and im-judieis iulo tin 
channels of thought and attitudes best calcu¬ 
lated to fit them for the needs of modern lifi 
and western ideals. A careful surve.v of tin 
hlstoi^ of Indian Edueatinn wili n-veal tli< 
opposition between two tendencies wJ>o.s( 
struggle for supremacy was linally decided bj 
l/ord Macaulay’s Mitiiite of isa.'i. Tlie he- 
giunliigb of public education in India belong 
to a genemtioii befoit' Macauiay’H n-ciine. lint 
it was not till Mucauiay poiin'd siicii eiuiihatn 
contempt on Oriental leari.iiig ti.al the 0<i\- 
oniinent in India In gener.d deiinitely chost 
the path of Eiiglisli education as tlie mad In 
future progress. Macaulay’s Miniile ei-y.>La1- 
liscs a point of view whn-li had aln ady eonu 
years b(fore Is'guii to iJnpl 1 ^s itself iiimn 
oattonlsts ill tliis country, .ind wlim \\e iind 
a statesman of Uie acumin of l.nid 
aaytng * Ever siiice tlie «-old bi^ ath of Macau¬ 
lay’s rhetoric passed over tli<- il< id of the Indiai 
languages and Indian t-(>xt bunk , the elemen¬ 
tary education of tlie peopleiii tlieirinvii l^t]ii:iie 
hae shrlvelli d and pined,” we uiu-t not siiptutsc 
that he regarded Macaulay a.^ solely resiKiusible 
fbr the trend which luodeni ediieatioji l)a^ 
taken. It needs but a cursory glaru-e nt the 
hlstoiy of odiieatioii In India under ltnti.--li rul< 
to make clear onei> for all that edu(»itinn on 
•’Western lines was ne«-h.-ai-y as an ai.sud 
to a growing demand wliieh none but eiillmi- 
rnlom could refuse, .t* also for tlie very fnrcibli 
teoson tiiut without some kind of organ!.■<< d 
training of Indians in Knclii-li cfliniMisii ion ami 
-Ideas the practical unrk of ;ulMiinj.-.trniinii 
^which deuiaiidii an e,\(-r-ineiea.'>ii>g iiiimivr ot 
"clerical assistance to meet Uu- needs of si, suliiy 
aoflhmulating oUice worl;, could never bare 
been carried on. TIk-m- two points give one 
toe riuc to Uie intiln featnjrs of iiidian ediU'a- 
-"tlon ; (1) the claim of newly-awakened rtiei.s to 
be i^owed to substitute for tbeir own lifeh.'-i 
..ettniing the progressiM' culture of modem 


Wi stt-ni tliouglii; and (;i) the obvious, utujty ‘ 
of a system whose object should be, in jJUt ht 
least, to assist Indians to a development of- 
their cayicvcities and sympathies on lines which 
might In of service iii the actual government 
of thi (wuiitj-y. ■WitJi referyua' to this lost 
l-oirit till loJIuwiiigeoiisidc-iatlou may be utgid. 
'I'lu- obj( <-|, ot oiir gi'i at Universitks and I'ub* 
lie Schools 111 JbhigJai U is giuerally admitted 
to b«' some tiling more than the satisfaction Of < 
purely tlieoiitieai intmst.s. Thgy are meant 
to be the tiahiing gj-ound of capable public 
servants. J.i t. us once admit this to be a ne- 
ci-i-sitj in J-Ji.gland; if then we recognise the 
I ini>o.-!sib]lit y of administering Uic gn at Indian 
l-lnipin tliroiigh Eii'iiislmicii ajoiic, fbem 
•ceiiis to III no iuieiiiiate n^ason for refusing to 
apjily the s.inie lui-thods to India. And as 
then is noiiitiig ill Indian History to show the 
1 i.uiiciilai vaiiic uf any Urliiilal system of edu> 
cation us a f raining fur public service, tbe lo« 
gieal t'Oiieliisiiiii in, that Indianfi should be edu* 
valid hi Eiigii.di along Westc-in lines. If an 
0^1 ni r vvt le ronfionfid with a country ruled 
by fonigii udiiihilstrator.i- backed up by a 
ion i-'i! ttriiiv. !i< would infer on a priori grounds 
thut Mie said fon igi tower had iiiclndcd in 
its Icgisiatioii a byatcin of education analogoiia 
'o its <iwn ir ills opinion of it hod notled nim 
to siip|Hi.se that it had adopted tlie BaepficaT 
or iingi iii-ruus |iolie,v of not educating its sub' 
n-ets at all. 'J'liat would pitwnt itself as the 
njily possible iilb-inative. And tile problem 
of Jriiliaii l-lili'eatiofi may 1 m' said to resolvo 
it,e|i' into a doubt wliieh* of the two policies 
is pi-efi lalile. tliat Of ron-cdiicatioii or wat of 
Mncl].sl) I iliieatioii. Yet tile doubt- has 

■>n|v to in -.tati'd to lie solved. And the task 
ol I xiilainiiig Indian eiliieafion be-coiues in tJie 
1 iid simply one of siiowirig how the initial <>ri- 
einiiagnni-nt on the pail of TJiitisli rulers of 
(irii!il:i.| |i arniiig did not so much 1)i>gin educa¬ 
tion Us fostir tlie desire for education, niitil 
lit lost tile (•overnph'iit nmU-rtook the duty ot 
guid'-iig siieh as|iiiat.ions into what it conceived 
to l>e tile light l■iuunl^I. To tills end our aim 
v'ill lie to show (1) Indian education in 
si.ige of coiiei'inion, and its birth somewhere 
aliniit. file lime of Macaulay's Mbiute, (2) Ita 
oniwth and organisation,' (3) its present 
-iluation. 


THE BIRTH OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 


The seeds ol au iiilcn-.slin eduratiun may be 
Mdd to have been sow7i by tlie foundation of tin 
IDa^ita Mad rasa by Warren Hastings in 
17n. and the Sanskrit foilege .at. 1leiiu]e.<i l>y 
'’Jonawan Duneon in 17'.n. Whatever interest 
there was in learning dtiruig this perlnd was 
dfrected solely to the enconrugetnent of Sans- 
IMt and Arabic. Even the Aet ol J81S which 
set apart a lakh of rapi-es for '* the revival 
and promotion of iiterat-un- and the encou¬ 
ragement of learned natives of India, and for 
-tne introduction and promotinn of a knowledge 

I 


of the scivi.L-es in the liritlsli t(>iTU0riP8 Ol 
India” was intenuvtid as a scheme for the 
euiouragemi-iit of Sanskiit ard Arabic ; and 
It was not till the famous meeting of the Gov- . 
•■iDOr-Qeneral’B Council In 1835 that it was 
definitely discussed whether it mlidit not ao-'' 
cord wifo the meaning of the Act of 1818 to 
Use at least part of the money for the enconr.- . 
agement of the study of English. Bnt othezv^-. 
forces bad been already at work, ha 1817 tbo ^ 
Hindu College was opened at Calontta with 
the expn'ss object of instructing "the-oens^' 
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Growth of English Edmation 


of Hindus In the European and Asiatic langna* 
■PS and selpnoee,** Enplieh beinff asslgni'd the 
most prominent poeitlun. The tnovine spirit 
ahicb led to the foutidatlon of tills insticiitioit 
was Kaja Ram Molmn lioy who in th<- word^ 
of Mi. B. R. •Tanif's in lii'-' impnitant book 
“Fdueatlon nini Siat> sniaiK.liip in Jndia,” 
“Incarnate'S Impul-' wliinh l■•‘l iliinkiiL' 
Indians to desire and evoik for Kn;'li-h Kdii* 
cation.** From iliai time toraard li>'; f.ir' 
sighted observer must have rr-ulii-xl that a 
Olovomenl had besun wi ieli, vlieth* r v.- tumid 
or not, we could no luii''(r cln'cli. Tli>' siune 
phenomenon was vtltfn>si-<l mi th<- 
aide of Jndia : and Moiinthluurt KliJIiinsiotieV 
Minute on Edueation, dat>''J ititireli di-- 

serves partJciilui notice for its o roznition of 
the neressirv of IntioOnr'iiz a kiiotvli-d::' of 
European pcieiic* s inio aiiv '^'Ik hi-' of < dii.rit io:i 
as wed fls for its wim' rotminl in di'nliinr itti 
Oriciitni iearnhiir. l-or tliotnili 1ii‘j d<c-J.iMd 
object was to estaidi-:!] l.ii''lisn sel (><.-|b and 
encourage tlie natives in tli" jnir-nii •<) Kiiro- 
pcan acieneea. lie repadial.'^ lli>' idm lii:it the 
purely Ilindii fide of i dneiitioii '<iioii!il In to¬ 
tally abaiiiluned. In Ins ottn tuiid'': '* M 
would surely be a t‘re|’o.sl«.rouh w.iy of a idinpr 


I to the intclloctiuil treasures of a nation to begin 
! by the destruction of its indigenous llteratura ; 
and 1 caiuiot but think that the future attahi* 
men I a of the natives will be increased in extent 
j us well as in variety by being, as it weie, en- 
nraftiHi on their own previdja knowledge and 
iiiibiu'd with their own original and poouUar 
eiiaracte.r." nijiiiiu'^t one’s interest In cduca* 
Mouai uiattera uas j-ulficiently appreciated by 
tile citiKi'iit' of lioiiiliay vviio in 1827, the year 
(if Lis (ii )iiirtiir<-, resolved to found two pro* 
t.■-o/-l^lp- ill his [it<‘mnr> “to be held by 
•'< iitlcineii fitiru (iit-at liriUiin until Uic bappy 
|)<Tiod wlifii uiitives ^llall be. fiitly competent 
iu hoid tiii'iji." it la euiiicleiitiy clear not 
only ilial an interest liad been aroused in 
l-.ti:;li''li edue.iioii liut fii.t some attempts had 
lii-rii iiMnh to nii-t I. till* iiitcre-st before 1833, 
tlio'i-gli lord tiiixon iiiuy have given a Just 
of liii- Filufitiori at the EdueatioiiM 
(\iiifen'ttc;i’ o! .Siiniu in 190) when he said: 

“ Krlucntioii llure was; but it was narrow in 
its iiinge, i-M-Ju-ive .and s>ia.«modic In its appli- 
eation. leliuioio miiier than secular, thcore* 
fii'al liitlier Ilian inilitarian in ctiaraetor. Above 
iill, it wholly lueLcd any sclentifie organisa* 
lion and it was eoiiUned to a single si‘x,‘' 


GBOWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


It Is, of rouise, just the possibility of 
engmftine irodeni w'udirn knowiiilci' on (In- 
old Indbn stocks tliat is opi n to Ooiiiit. II<t<- 
in lies tlie signlllcanee of .Maeaulav's famous 
tirade on Oiiental seienci'. whieii dis. iws 
qnoting for the eon'rast it fnrni.* to tin- jiisici 
estimate of .Mountstiiail Elpiiinslnm-. it Is 
perhaps more ottensivi* to liuiiaii c.air. foi tin- 
einment of truth it eontnins, though tli-- I'li- 
tircly unsym)Mitlii-tic foiin in wliieh li-- i\- 

E reuses himself is a siitiieirTit stuinlilini'-lilrx;U 
I list'lf. “The qiiv-htion hi'lor.* us," In wnii"-. 
** b simply whether, when it is ii. our powi-r 
to tewen’ this binKiiav*—I'.iiglUli—wi- >-li)ill 
‘teach languages in whuli, liy iinl\i-ual eon- 
'i'fcsslon, there are no lioiiks on unv ^.iiiijiet to 
.'be compared to our own. wlii-tliir. wlvii wr 
can tcueli Kurnpeuii ^ell'I^■l•, we sliall ti’aeh 
. aystems wtiieli, by iiiiivi'i.'iil eoiifi'-vion, wiiei- 
. '•vet tliey differ from Uiom' of Kuiopi-, diitir 
•' tor the worse; and wbetlnr. when we pationlse 
''round philosophy and line hNtorj. we -iDill 
eountcnance at tlic puiilie I Vfiensi*. nn'dieal 
dootrlncs which would ilisginee an Etmlisii , 
fanfer, astronomy wiiielt woujil move langiiter | 
in toe glrb at an Eiigiisli iioardiim-sehool. I 
history abounding witli kings tliirty feet liigli j 
and reigns thirty thousand years long, and i 
■eoompby made up of seas of treacle and si-as 
of buttfr.*’ Ibo ivitetatefl phrase ‘ by uni- 
yeraal confession' is beyond liie mark ; but 
Innulay Was surely rigid in his valuation 
of aiick'iit Jllndn science as setenre or history 
Off AistiWy. AVhero he was surely wrong was 
te bis implied condemnation of Indian liters* 
tun oro'fitsnifMre. From that point of view 
won .Mkbt jnst as well condemn Homer for 
nb to|Kid(^ (as indeed Plato does in tho 
Bppnl^ir Where, again, lie was posM'dy 
vronfflWaB iu his wbemeut antipathy to the 


view that. If modern science is to be taught; 
it shoiitd he tnught tlirougb the medium of 
JiKii.'iii langiiuae.-,, Y<'t lieiv too he representa 
ill! ntitiiide whieh wa^ lust b(coming that of 
eiiliclded Indian-. And. if th-rc were no 
other r iisnii-, the uiilmate utility to the Oov* 
■-rimierd ii.seii f>i liidi.-iii- trained in ibe Ellfj^ 
lifli language ir> :i si long arguiuuiit iu his favour. 
'Mil- ii(i[iiuii:iii iiiotivi fur Englisli education 
lurks (li'u-ii iineoiiseiuiis and unrecognised 
mull I tile whole progr> s.<i of Indian education 
--to It- detiiimiit as some think, for the great 
ehiuge iigniii-t till' iiiudeni Indian student b 
Ui.d he reg,i!(l- .1 eaieer in Goveriiinerit schools 
and I i>lli'ge.s iiul ho miicli ns education and an 
• lid III It'll li a- a ineri' means to more or less 
Ineiaiive em|>li>\iii T in Goveriiincnt offices. 

. i'll tlial n- 11 nia>, we sliall probably not be 
ti' w'luiig 111 -living tliai the famous Minute 
of I'l:-'! u:i- ill -p’ < liglit hut in exprcKsion 
wii.iiu. 11 - resirii \ as tlmt tlie Government 
, ot i.otd Wiiliiim (ieniiiiek made the following 
iiKuiii III oils i:i-.''Oliilioii. "His Lordship in 
, fi'iipi'il is of opinion tliat the givat object of 
I (lie iiritisli Goveriinieiit ouglit to be the pro- 
iiiotion oi Europe.iii literature and scienoe 
among Die niitives of liidm. and that all the 
funds appropiintid for the purposes of educa* 
ti<-in wuiiid be best employed on English edu* 
cjtioii alone." 

Universities Established. 

Macauby's period of service on the Com* 
inittci* of Public Instruction (first formed 
in 1824) gave considerable impetus to tite 
movement he advocated, as figures will show. - 
Wheroas the Committee iiad no mors tbia 
fourteen Institutions under its control in Bengal 
when he joined it, this number was more than 
trebled by the end of 1837. the laigor part 
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INDIA. 

The two tables given below afford nsefnt comparisons with previcus years and serve to 
fllostrate the groi^h and expansion of education in Indio 

(ft) Stwdbktb, 


l*abIio Tii-il ifcnt ions. 


All Institutions 
(Public ife Private). 


Tear. 

I 1 

i 1 

1 : 

OirN. 

1 

I To .il. 

i 

' Al.'liOK. 

1 

1 

Girls. 

Total 

1886-87 .. 

1 

1 

■L^7uI7:ll 

j 

i 

f 

1 

♦Jno.iuji 

1 

2.''70.S3i> 

! 

♦::,nr>.sn8' 

*277,750^ 

^ 3,.343,i.44 

1891-92 . 



ojo 

0 7.17,778 

:539,043' 

3.856.821 

1896-97 . 


:i>iO,iiO0 

:;.78S.‘!82 

931.712 

102.158 

4,336.870 

1901-02 . 

■ .J. 


io;5* 

1 

'l.ilTT.riu 

•l41,17o' 

4,521,900 A 

1906-07 . 

4.101.8J2 

:>7!j,(;48 

l.Ttl.lio' 

4,743.(M)4’ 

643.028 

6,.3S8.632 

1911-12 . 

5.2ri:J,06rj' 

873.600 

0,128.723 

.3,828.182' 

032,530 

0,780,721 

1915-16 . 

3,871,181 

1.112.024 

G.98J,20d' 

6,4:51,213 

1,180,281 

1 

7,617,496 

1916-17 . ; 

1 

G Q iO|S fO 

i 

_1 

1,156,468 

i 

1 

1 

7,207,80 ^ 

_ 1 

0,021,527 

j 

< 

1 

_!. 

l,2;50,410j 

7,851,646 


* These figures do not include the girls in boys' sc])ools or the boysiii girls*schoolB,aB 
the case may be. 


(/)} Expgnditurk. 


Year. 

Direct Expenditure. 

- 

Direct and Indirect. 

Public Funds. 

Total. 

1 

runlic Funds. 

Total. 


Rs. 

1 

Kr. 

Rs. 

1886-87 . 

• 

* a • • 

1 ;)o,.51.:5]6 

1,34,81,812 

2,52.42,414 

1801-92 . 

1,07.33.308 

2. lO.W.i.HS) 

1,56,18,184 

S.05.19.6S2 

1896-07 . 

1,19,85,647 

2,77,.58,7:57 

1,67,65.650 

3,52,44,900 

1901-02 . 

1,20,28,586 

3,06,37,633 

1,77,03,968 

4.01,21.462 

1006-07 . 

1,88,31.204 

3,88,07,352 

2.96,34,374 

5,59,08,678 

1911-12 . 

2,57,57,212 

3,39.41,277 

4.05,23,072 

7,85,02,605 

ims-ie. 

3.96.61,135 

7.47.43,004 

0.21.68.904 

11,08,26,240 

*1916-17 . 

4,18,12,103 

7,92,iC.819 

0 14,80,471 

11 28,83.068 


'* No information 
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Edwaiionul Expansion. 


' being Anglo*Teniactilar scboola or colleges. 
Tragreas continued along thrac lines in Bengal, 
and more slowly in otber Presidencies, until 
la 186S tbe numbers ander instruction in Ck>v> 
munont coUoges amounted to Si5,37sS of which 
0|Mii were tor Bngllsb edneation (James p,34). 
l!w tnereaeu of numbers must tiave been mate* 
rialiy affeotod by a liesoliitiiin of Lord Har- 
dbige's Qovemment in LU44 in whicti it was 
ttotiid tbas in the selisstioii of candidates for 
publle employment, pi-efereiice would be given 
to ttaoBo who bad been (iducaud in the newly 
tesbioned type of institution. An adiierent 
of tbe old-fashioned iiile.lh'eiual Idial of eoi|o'ji 
life would SCO in tins Ke.solutiou a fatal I 
OCmccBsion to the utilitarian vii;\r and a fatal [ 
misdirection of public attitude toward-, edn- j 
cation. 

Alcanwliile cduralionnl liistiiiiti(iii.<- bad .so 
multiplied tliruugiiout India that the time > 
was becoming ripe for tiie decisions arrived 
at in Sir Charles Wood’s Despatcii of 1S.'«4. ! 
Xbn old idea had been that tli«‘ education im- ' 
parted to tbe higlicr classes of society would 1 

S aduiilly * filter down' to tlie lower elus.-.es. : 

ow litUo true it is tiuit educMitiuri eoiild i‘vur | 
filter down to ttic nuisscs in India by its own j 
penmfatlvc properties is evident enougu even 
now when our' wide sysU-ra of schools entirely 
fads to touch the majority of India's popula¬ 
tion. The despatch of lU.'i4 inurlis a depar- 
tiue from tiie * tUlratiun' pulley and a re- 
OOgultion oil the purl of an eniigliLeiied tiuv- 
emm nt of t^ucational duties, even towanls 
loctious of the population who liad never eiiU-r- 
tafaiutt the idea of Uoieriiini'iit obligations 
in their directiuu. Tlic nsiilt ol tin- UesiKiieh 
was the forniutiuii ui* Bcjuntnieiits ol L'lUiiie 
Instruction jOu lines which do not ililfer at all 
esBuntially from Departments of Public ins¬ 
truction of the presi'iit day. They ri-pii_‘-t lit 
a direct dcsertloii of tin* lat/uw' Jmre or fiHra- 
tUm policy, and nn a1U*mpt on the |*:irt ot 
Govcmmcni. to “combat tiie ignorance ol tin; 
people which may be cousiiiercil tb«' greatest 
DUtBo of the country." .Aiiotlier feature of 
' tile Deapateb was un oiitltue of a ’ University ’ 
oystcnif wbicli formed the basis of the scheme 
.wlf^tufl In 18.^7 when Acts were jiassid foi 
wc incorporation of three U nivcrhitics, one 
' i'hox Calcutta, one for Bombay anil one for 
>' Hadnaa. As Lord Curzon said : “ The Indian 
UaivanltiM may bo described as tho Arst fruits 
' ot tbe broad and liberal policy of the Educa¬ 
tion Despatch of 1854." lie might iiavc gone 
.tuttaer and said that the scheme outlined bi 
'--'ll not only originatod Universities but ron- 
tnlned suggestions for theii proper conduct 
wboee value lias only n'ccutly biHsn undci.-tood. 
-In Its proposal of a distinction between " com¬ 
mon dogrtms" and “honours" degrees it 
antleipateB the act<uai procedure of at least 
one University, that of Bombay, by nearly 
sixty years. 

Private Agencies. 

The Despatch of 1654 and the orders 
based on it, together with later naolutioiis'and 
nmdlAcatlons, organised education into some- 
tblng like the present system. Oovemment 
took tbe whole thing Into Its own hands and 
established ITnlv<*rsitl"s. roileg*''*, high sehoola 
gnd middle setioolc. Elfoi'is lutr made to 


extend dementary education so n> to xeiasb 
tbe masses and also to establish a system m 
inspection with a view to guaranteeing tm '- 
ctBcieiicy of private institutions which sboula . 
be allowed gtants-in-aid as weA^as Oovemment 
institutions themselves. mansion irndw 
control sums up the aims of this combined 
system ot grants-in-ald and inspertlon. Ae 
Ur. Janies puts it: “ Local management 

under Government inspection stimulated by 
grants-ln-aid, was to supplement and. flnaQ^ 
perluips, in large measure, to supersede dbi^ 
managemeiii by Government." ,(p. 48) The 
Viitir part of iSie «-ciitcnce may have been the 
limpiroilon of tin- Commission of 1882 appoint* 
eil to iii(|uire iaio the way in which the reoqin* 
meiidafioiih ol the Debpatcli of 1854 bad been 
c.-iirii'il oiji. Till' result of the ComnilSBioii 
w.-i- lo relav llii' eutilrol c.xerclscd by Govern- 
iiiciiti over education. Govemmont's wltb- 
dr.iwal was intended lo mfer only to aecondaxy 
iiisi ruction. The id) a was to encourage prf- 
vati- enterprise in the founding of Bccondary 
schools. But though the recommendations 
of till' Comuii-%sion included much talk of con- 
ditiuii.H and eautions and of tho necessity ot 
inaiiiUiining a high standard, the addition ol 
a fiiiHier rt eomim'.ndatiou that tho managers 
of aided Bcliools and colleges be permittra, if 
they wished, to charge lower fees than Govern- 
riieiit schools of the same class led in the result 
to a general detoiioratioii of standard. Tbe 
reconim('iidatioii.s of this CommisBion app<«t 
to some as a elm iter of inefficiency. They 
are the avenue to educational institutions run 
ns a busini'.<s proposition. Alcanwhllc, perhaps 
! tbe most ereditable feature of tho Commfs- 
Hion’h Ib'poit was Its insisLcnce on the impor* 
taiif'i' ol Primary Education and its recommen¬ 
dation “that pninary education be declared 
to be that jiart of the whole system of Public 
; in-tniction which posses.s«'<^ an almost uxelu- 
sii e I laiiii on local fund-i set apart foi* educa- 
I lion and a l-irgi' claim on provincial revenues.* 

I 'I'lie h'Mst (-^■■llib(bll‘ feature is its ns'ommenda- 
‘ tioii "sliat lu-eferencc be given to tliat system 
I which regulates the aid given mainly accord- 
' iiig ti> tiie re.sults of examination.". To pay 
' 1 1,1 reMilt-) is wilfully to eiicoamgc tbe Clam- 
iiiiiig instil lit ion. 

Great Expansion. 

'J'lic period from 1882 Ic the beginning of the 
I new ei.-utiiry is one of plionomenal expansion. 

; Tlii'n' was a general stampede for cduoatlom 
and no proper regard was paid to tbe standara 
01 ijuaiity of tiie product. It is this period 
which if any deserves the opprobrium Incurred 
by education in India. And it Is the unlver- 
I sities which stand out as the chief tinnotS. 
Then' ran be no reasonable doubt that students 
Were being turned out with degrees attached 
'to their names who could not bo regarded as 
educated from any respectable standpoiDt. 
As a man wlio is donbifw whether an act ot 
his n-ally is so praiseworthy as the geneial 
chorus of congratulation bad led him to rap- 
p)»t>e, suddenly, witli tremors at the thou^ of 
the revuMon of opinion that Is sure to follow 
if he turns out to have done wrong, feels certain 
of ids error, so our Governors and OhaneeDocs 
and Vice-Ctonotilors of this period aradnaBy 
arrived nt the conviction that something was 
wrong with the seemingly excellent prodQC^ 
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Pniversifies Act, 


Of the Despatch of 18.'i4 and the Commission 
of 1882. OrlticiHiu Ix-rhii from without, but 
finally it invaded the Kpiicie ot Cunvocatiun 
Addresses. At last m lU<>i the Vire-Cliaiicellor 
of the University of ('alcutta made this state* 
ment: “For ilie tliit tune, the Chancellor 

Asks the Uiilvci>iiy to cousiUur the pnasihility 


of constitutional reform.'* In Septembw of 
that year an educational conference was eon* 
veri<‘d at Simla by the Viceroy Lord Curson. 
in 101)2 the Indian Universities ConitAlssloo 
was appointed and in 1004 Act was {lassed 
to aiiicml the law relating to the Univetsltles 
of British India. 


UNIVERSITIES ACT AND PRESENT SITUATION. 


The CominL'<;ion of 1S82, whlcii favoured 
tlic policy of withdrawing higlier eilui-atioii 
from the control of Uoei-rnmeiit williin cirtam 
limits and of allowing eolli-.t'es and hecondary 
schools eondiieted by private eiitnptise to 
reduce t.helr fees, thoiigli in raaiiv «!■ tails i) 
made adiniruiile propostil^, yii by its Keneral 
. policy led to a gem-ial iiiellieu-iie^ and lowcnii!; 
of standard in higher (‘•lueation. lu soini' 
matters it autlciiiattd all tliut lias lilihertu 
been done. For I'xainple, In siiggi-stiiii; iimt 
there sliould be two siili s in seeundai v 
“one leading to the enlranee evamiiiation oi 
the UniversitieM. Ilie otliei of a niuie piaelieal 
character, Intimded to fit youtlis fur eouimeii ial 
and other noo-iitirary fiuisuits,’* it still ami- 
olpates tlovenimoTit action by many yi-ais. 
The Universities Coitinii'-ioii oi llin:! piopih-eil 
to make the Seli<s.il I'nial esaiiiinatioii, a pie- 
ilminary test fur eertain piohp-iuii" and puRl> 
in Oovenmienl service anil to siiiiMituie it 
for the Matriculation us a general i|ija.iilleatiun 
even, if possible, us n test ui lltne-v. to enter 
tbo Univcraity. The laitsi stateim nt ol <iov- 
emmeiit policy (dated Fob. i*ii:j) re-a—<■)(■. 
and emptiasisi-s these proposaln, wbieli are 
an attempt to enfoire th<' suggestion of ilie 
Commission of 1882. But the uenerai lelaxa- 
tlon of Oovernment eoniiol seemed to J.oid 
Curzoii the radical evil of Ids day. 

New Senates. 

Not to speak of the rwerins; of eflielenev 
consequent on the lowiTiiig of fees m kcIiuoI.' 
and colleges by private enteipiise, may 
mention among the mon glaring defects wideii 
Lord Curzon had to hice tin'mal-adinihislia- 
tion of the Univei.sitics due to the nd.-toke of 
their composition. All kinds ot people had 
crept Into the Senates ot Universities wlio 
from the true educational point of view liud 
BO business tlierc. The iiiiinliers had become 
Unwieldy so tliat it was imfiossiide to get puaseii 
even necessary reforms. 'I b' progn ss ot 
education was retarded and modelii innova- 
tions simply ignomd. As reconstituted tiie 
Universities have revised tlieir regulations 
^d ttiougti they have nut ceased to be exa- 
^nining universities tliey liuvc taken upon 
themsmvoa tlie necessary function oi inspecting 
the .colleges affiliated to them. Tliey tiave 
also' received powers of becoming teaching 
bodies. Little lias yet been done to make 
thorn that: but it may be Judged from iit- 
i^Btanees hi ttaeii Senates that they are becoming 
l^bcreaidngly conscious of tlicir possibililiea 
duties in this direction. In tlic last licso- 
^tton on .Nducation (Feb. 1918), it was 
'‘decided that tlie prlneipio of an examining 
lud affiliating University must still be main* 

' “"'lied. Ncviuthuioss a movement is pro* 


mised in tlie direction of “new local teaching 
and ret-idential Uiiiveisilies within each of the 
. provinccii in liarmoiiy with the best modern 
' oiiiiiioii as to Ilie right road to educational 
ellieieiiey.'* Under tiie present system it Is 
no liiiigei impmsihli- to pass radical changes. 
The 8eniiT<' oi eacli University has bran reduced 
to one hundi'i'il or le-s in number; and the Aot 
lays down tJiat In tlic election of members ol the 
.^yiidicale, tile executive body In the Uni* 
wi*i>itv, a certain number of those actively 
. I n gaged in ediicationnl work should be sclectoiL 
I To qiioie from tiie. Fifth (iuiiiqueunial lioviow* 

' “ill'- Colli gi-s Imvi! diliue.u rights of roprcsco* 
tat ion on the Syndicate, to this extent that 
among the elected miiiibers of the Syndicate 
a niiiiiber not falling siiort by more than one 
of a iiia]orit> lllu^t be heads or professors of 
eoili-gih. dill- Bniveioity lias required by 
it.-* legulalioii^ lhat a majority of uie elected 
ni'-mbeih of tile Syndicate shall be beads or 
profi-Mi-oi.i III Collegeii.” It is evident then 
ihai Ihe ufirkiiig liodies in the Univendties 
liiivc liei-n cleaned lip iiiid are. now so coustl* 
tnied as to eontai'i the obviously cssoutlal 
i.-ducatinnui eleiiu-iii. 

Policy of 1913. 

I 

i Tin- inniieiici- of Lord Curzon on educational 
I ji*-ogii-.sh liu-, lieen generally salutary. For 
I tiiuiigli ins refoims had tin: air of restriction 
j a'id raised a general outcry in India—“the 
li-ast that Lonl I'urzon was cliaiged with was 
a d< hlierati- .-ittempt to ttirottie higher cduco* 
tioii ill India.” (“Indian Unrest** by Valen¬ 
tine Uliliol)—it is iirv' recognised by enlight med 
tlmiki-r,-. tliiit all bniiielie.8 of educatloif ro* 
inured caieful review. Before any quanti¬ 
tative inei-iasi- took place, it was necessary 
to n form tin- qualitative basis. A glaneo 
' ill ihe work done as summarised by tbo last 
()iiin<|iieniiiul lit view will show how the ma* 
eliiiiery has been cleaned. The Universities 
I tire now n spectable; secondary scliotfis have 
lieen iiujiroved and placed under stricter con* 
(litions of recognition; attention, though in* 
siiilicieiil. has been paid to the training of 
teacliei-i- ; in primary schools examinations 
iiaxc b<'en simplified, buildings improved, 
tlie fiay of teachers raised, the courses of studies 
reiiM-d and widened. In these circumstances 
the Government liesolution of 1913 was 
Ju-titli-d ill its aims to extend educational 
in.'-titutloiiH on every side. It proposed 
lo double tlie number of nrlmary simools (a 
scheme which may be regarded as a compro* 
inisc between the policy ol laiatezfain and 
ot compulsory education), and to encourage ttie 
ebtabllsbmeut ot a greater number of seetnd* ' 

' ary sefaoolB on the lines ot private enteipite 
by increased grants on condlUonB of snbi^ 

' ^ 
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■Itm to Ooverntment inspcciicm, rncupiition, f ko as to contain a laneor odaoationa] deibenk- 
and control. One of the most intiTesting Over this body tht' Vice-Chancellor prerides, 
featnrcB of the Kicsolution is (lovcmment’s ; all other meinbm being elected b^ the Tanona 
desire to develop the hoslc-l system. In the ' Faculties except the Director of Public In* 
words of the Pesoiution; *' 'Ihe Government > stmetion who is a membfr ex officio, tEhe 

of India desire to see tin* hostel system deve-lop set:n!tarial work of all' unlveieity burinew is 
until there is aileqiiate residential aceommo* I done by an olHcer appoint'd by the Benate, 
dation attached to tsvery latllege and weondary i Ihfe Begistrar. The |l•Rislatlve body Is the 
school in India.*’ Altogetlntr the Resolution Senate which is divided into foculties, a Fa* 
of February lOIii ranks us a notable pronounce- eully being a section of the Senate appointed 
ment, ranging us it does over every cunci-ivable to control the work of a particular unbleot. 
topic, from the UnK'ei-sities to what is ofti-ii 'I'he Faculties an* in most cases those of Artaf 
called Female Fdmuition. with a dejith of in- science, kiw, medicine and engineering Then ' 
Bight and a readiness to fnee ilie must eomr)l<‘x is an OrienUil l ae-ulty in the Pnnjab-Uulvenity 
problems of finance and organisation tliat alone. Facii ot tlie main branches of Btndy 
Augurs well for ediicatlonnl progjvss. 'Jliere in a University is represented In additkm by 
is mason to hope that our edueatiouu) system < a lionrd of Studies, that is, an advisory body 
In India will stand out as one of the iiio.«t re- whose duties uri> to look after the curricula 
markable achievements in the histon' of impe- , and n-eonimi'nd text books or books whiph 
rial politics. : represent the standard of knowledge reanired 

^ in the various examinations. 'I'he Senate 

University Organisations as a whole consists of from 75 to 100 membera, 

the inalority of whom are nominated by Gov- 
Thesc Universities are examining bodies eminent, the n-mahidcr being elected oy the 
with colleges affiliated tf> them 'i'iv Govi-r- Senate or its faculties or by the body of gra- 
DOfOeneral is the riiaricellnr of tlie llnivendly duates of the University. 

•it Calcutta and tlu- head of the (trovineiul 

Oovernraent the Chancellor of eacli of tin- other ; A Commis'-ion under the C'liairmanshlp of 
Universities. The Vlee-Clianeellor Is nominated ’ Dr. M. E. Sadler. Vicc'-Chanceilor of Leeds 
by each head of Oovennin'iil Tlie fxcv»li>c Univer'-ity. is now innwirlngirto tlie affairs and 
body is tlio SyndU-ute wliicli < now urgauiocd lutiii developments 01 Calcutta University. 

l.‘N]Vi:i{SlTtl.S. 


ConstitHiion .—Tlieie are in India light. Vniv.-rsities with the folluwiiig territorial Iiittlt8.i— 



Ten i( mini 1 imits. 

University. 

Province’ (ineliiditig any Native 
Slate inidi-r its pnlitieal 
coni nil and any fon-k'n 
pasM'ssion ineJiiiled witliiii 
its boiiiidari'-) 

% 

2Cativ(^ State or Calony. 

' A. 

, Calcutta.. 

Itengul, Jhiriiiu and .Vi-sin, .. 


' Bladraa . 

Jlludnis and C'oorg 

Hyderabad and Ceylon. 

Bombay. 

Bombay and Sind 

Baroda. 

Anababad . 

United Pmviiices of .\gni and 
Oiidli, the Coiitnii I'rovinei .s 
(ineliiding Berar) and i:\jtner- 
Merwara. 

'llie States included in the 
Itajputana and Central Indio 
Agencies. 

Punjab . 

Punjab North-Wo«t Fiontior 
Province, British Bahiehiilaii 
and ]>elhi. 

Kashmir and Baluchiataa. 

Mysore . 


Mysore. 

Bonilgll^ t. 


Benares. 

Patna . 

Bilmr and Orissa 

• 


t The Aenarcsfftiufu Unu'crsify is denominational, and its jurisdietlOT if Hmitrd tcSersieii. 
Tbc constitution and functions of the govemii gbodier differ from those of the other UniverFitfeBii' 
At Benares, administration is vested in a Court (which is the supniiK body) and iP a smalltf' - 
CeUuieO (mainly elected by and from the Court) whlchis the exoeutfee of the Court; academic coo* : 
tew ia ^sted in a Senate and in an executive Syndicate. The Court appoints the Chanetdhr and 
il» Vn^CffioHcellor through election. 
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* No eompartooo is possible irftb iroviQOBiMn, as 1912-13 is the flat year of tiie newly eonstitnted Fresidoni^ot BengaL 












The Schools 


ConrsM and Examinations. or prl'^nte mana^^mmit, ore Inspected by (bo 

The MatilculatJon BxaxnJnatloms tlie test lot 
antnuee to a Uiilvor^itv. After matrieola* the aalvrstti-s 

thm. It the student decides to graduste in v i" u 

Arte, he must take a four years' coarse. After 0'V«na 
, two years lie takes tin- Intermediate lixurniiia* dilHjuIt lor coll Res to ^™Ply 
tlon. After anoiii r i»'o years ho may appear r“!:iiUtion'. With tin* ns.Stance ^ Im^rlU 

for the Exnniiiiniion for lSai‘h>'lor «/t Arts. !iostnI% ii'* .JL** 

The roEuIalioiis v.illi reptaitl to ilnuuiirs vary t-'lrU'ta. . , in addition to the JOTs 

in the dilli-ii'ii* Oiiivei-sities. In Calcutta /"’V ‘’"5'^*' 

the honours and p 3 ..s conrM-i an* n-paiaii*. !'’] '*['> •■''■'•ntv-oii- Jaw .djj'g'j with 5,4TO 
In Bombay the honoiirH sliuh-nt takes in addi- i .t" .,'**! ’• '*"V*^*i v!nnni.®°nn{i^ 

tlon to tin* pa'h ilins'c\tr.i napurb. In M.idni' ,“'i^ ! ^*'*'*' 

the honoiirt. coni'.!' is inkett tin; ycai .ifli-r and I adlhat'd lo a n.in r , *^“4 J®'*? 

in addition to the pass coiirs'. Ti'i' di-arce ‘' "'."‘i VV*' 'W'hich i^r aliliat<d to a 

of Master of Arts n'nuircs a furtinr l■.\utlllI].-t- ) “./,!! roiV ^mnii nmnW 

tlon (except in Madras) wiiieh Ls liikcn oin; oi th' roll.'. and a siry ■.niall numb r 

or two years after tlie <'\aiiimatiO(i for tlic '>1 Vi of ty 

n A di»i»n“(* If tl<* hiiirli 111 (lifih ifi ilicil f.oll'K' V\oiji«>ii utDtIhi, Mlilch 

^mc Universities he ne. ivi.. the desin-e of '“‘dicH trr.i.hufv. 

B. A., ill others a s- parale c|i'’/i'e.' oi It. Se. Schools. 

Where the separation h<‘l ween .tiK and .Scicnee Ooveriiment iiolicy willi regard to schools 
is clearly ilcfilied. Mie pludiiit lake, the inter, has, iici.n to provhle a small number of 

Examination in Scie.iee two >ear sifler Mu- iiibtituiioii.s wliieh are lo be regarded as 

trlculaliont and two yeais ait.i nn- evnininii- modi-Ia for jirivate onterprisc. At the same 

tion appears for that of It.Se. I hose sliioents tiini- lliey in^st on a caivful inspection of all 

who chooiM' a professional com-.,., p.,/.. aL'r'- ^,.iioe,Is. whether they are rnn by muntoipa- 

culture, medicine or ensmei'r ii?. iiiii«i in mnsi lo^ai jjoards, bv private individu^s 


culture, medicine or eiisinei'rliij;. iiiii«i in mnsi | lo^ai jjoards, bv private' individuals 

cases Bret attend an Ails (.olli';:e fi)r_ lUiC oi ; „r |,^ iiiNbinnart or otlier societies. Prlvato 
two years before proee'-diiia to the ]iroi.-»sloiiiil ! enterpii'se is eiieciuragisl hy an extensive syi^m 
MlleRc. Th'* stncteiit who lias pradiiated as , ,,f {>rants-in.aid, wliieh are dependent on the 
^chelor at a linivensity ean gisdii.itu as a eilieieney of ih" scliool and its expenditure 
BMhe.lor of Ijiw in tw<i yeiii'.. ■ q,, icacliers and g.!ner.sl equipment. 

The output o' (iriuluati'' durin« tiie qntn- c ■ ■ 

Oil nnluni Ottl2 1!il7) w.s "7,l''n; ii.c.v, in Secondary Schools- 

^entta. 4,112 in i:ui>il>a'- a iin xh'.lra . ilien> is ..-(mii ditlleulty in tlio classiflcatlonof 
2,0B4 In till I*aiijiib and in Ml.iliali'id i 'K.'liuuls. M-condaiy .'inil piiiimry. Mere the Fifth 

Forth' Mast r- degri-- diirug th" s-iiiie .iiii! - ! t)iiiii<iiieii<iut U 'view is I'oilowi-U as Usi'lng from 
qU nuinin, 1,816 «•< ri' iie''('« tu) i,i t.driitin, ■ the luii'ctor (•om-ral of Education. Stvondary 
B70 In Ponihiiv, 2.SS in Madru , 270 in tin , si'iiooN are diMdtd into A'liyhsA and VvTuunUar 
Puniaii and 358 in .Mlahnixid. ' in tin- lirxt phici'. In tlio former English is a sub* 

Dacca Universitv uisirueiion in the lower part and the 

One of the most inter-simc ii'atures of ih ' ! '"'/‘i''!'",upper part of the 
latest Oovernuient i{esolutiiiii on ediieation i-- 'ehool in Un-kiIter Eiiglish is not taught in ajnr 
the di’clslon to found a teacliiiig and ri'sidentinl j'' I*' *he second place thi'se schOTls are divid- 
• nnivareity at Iiacca. (lovi-rnnii'iit also proh'ss ; 

ttacmiM'Ivea willins to sanetion under c-itiiin : uiV” P' branches leads to the 

conditions the ■ statilisliiiient of siniiiar uni- i r,,',1'“P,./*/■ a\ *^*‘*y®*^*'?J 

' -TOisIties usoceasiiiii may demand. TliesecXM'- | '‘.f,,’:' bi''*-* uutrucLion is carried to a standara 
rtment may be ragarded as atteinpt to get 
. away from the afflliailns an I .'xainininH type I '' "t ‘ !P "• ‘oo^s. 

.of University and to conform lo that ideal of a \i,"i ii ^%i****ii '♦*^1*'*'^'^ ii?j 

Olllverelty whirl! requires it not only l-i eonfer I w?‘V 

degrees but to supi'rvise the Iraiiiina oi intellect j m,, 7 !.,i'' n*'*'“ thi > loiublne inrtraettra 
ehanictep as closelv -is nncOide A ! *''i<iiigli Uie medium oi the veruaciilar with 

Oolvenitv ol this type will turn ont gradii- Vi'*' ’'b'‘*"'b the medium of English. 

ates who •may he trusted to have in their degn-e n ! 

Afv niv^rlimttills fliror m>tiikriil <•1-1* IM‘uIS tllAt tlK*J arO ll&ruly I^Orth ill* 

-SvinS 

S'- sssrsM -iss 

It teams in cxaintnaticuia. sjbtem, the Review re-gards the disdnetioa 

Colleges. I between English High and English Middle 

Affflist-d lo uiiv rsitii'H are colleges which i schools as a batisfactory classiflcation 3^ 
the tiiil\'"rBltx RO'ie rmd hu‘ tin powtr und.r di..iiiH'tiou bi'twt!i;ii these two is slight. A 
(he Art ot 1001 to in o et and to rigulati. In luiddie srbonl in the words of the lU'View, "Is 
„A017, th“re were 134 arts college, in Britl.'-h nothing more than a high scliool with two ot 
wdia: and th re w.r' In th se 47.13.'> -tud nt* tlirec top classes cut off." There are now two 
The increase in the nnmbet of btudi-nts durifu examliualoiis which a boy may take at the 
the qi!lr.r,n-nnhun (1012-10171 sms ,*>8.0 ]i r end oT his school career.—(!) The MatrIcqlat(oh 
coat. All colleges, whether under Governniiut examination, (2) the School Fin<tl, 


di.,iiiH'tiou bi'twt!i;ii these two is slight. A 
luiddie srbonl in the words of the lU'View, " Is 
nothing more than a high scliool with two ot 
tlirec top classes cut off." There are now two 
examliutUous which a boy may take at the 
end f.r his school career.—(1) The MatrIcqlat(oh 
examination, (2) the School Fintd. 



Education in Bihar, 
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statement of Edncatlonal Progress in BIHAR and ORISSA. 
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1012-18. 

1013-14. 

1014-15. 

1915-16. 

1016-17. 

Ares in square jnllf'B .. 

f Male .. 
Population.. i 

(Female 

1 08,170 'i 

1 13,0:12,7(18 1 
Xochaiigi'. > 
1 1S,827,;'.2.S 

No change. 1 

83,23:1 ■ 
10,8'.0,9‘29 

17.0:;(),155 

No change. 

No change. 

XoTAi Population .. 

1 :i(i,seio.oo«. 

. 

31.490,084 . 



Public ImtitiUionufor Malen. 
Number ol' arts cullegrs 

Number of higli scliooU 

Number ot' xuhnary schools .. 

•v 

i 

o:. 

22,452 

1 

7 

nl 

‘22.,'t(i'.> 

7 

91 

2l,:;,io 

■ 

7 

100 

22,104 

JIfaZe Scholart in Ptib/ic 
ItistUtUioiis. 

In arts colU-gcs. 

In high schools. 

In primary schools 

1.722 

28.11(1 

502,212 

2.0'.i2 

2'«,7J2 

r*07,0ii2 

2,227 
10.887 
557,041 

2, 415 
:12,3»1 
517,721 

H 

Percentage of male scholars in 
public iustitutiojis to uu'l« 
population. 
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Public Institulionis for Fentakx 


' 




Number of arts colleges 

Number of high schools 

Number of primary schools .. 

1.408 

• • « • 

1 815 

2,009 

.3 

2,100 

• • a • 

«« 

2,249 

Fetmle ScftoUirs in Public 
Institutions. 

In arts cplleges. 

In high schools .. 

In primary schools 

Peroentuge oi female scholars 

In public institutions to 
female population .. 

■‘287 

82,251 

•51 

■ ■ ';ii 7 
01..107 

o37 
Oil. 385 

! 

•(.:i 

' '.■!20 
05,390 

•05 

'330 

07,813 

•63 

Total Soholabs in t Male .. 
public iastitutioua 1 

i Female . 

7ll 1,485 

05,281 

712,501 

105,-170 

078,715 

111,714 

074.400 

114,674 

088,190 

100,281 

Total .. 

700,706 

817.0.82 

790,429 

780,164 

707,471 

Total SouoLAKe(both male an J 
femalc)iuall institutioivs. .. 

847,241 


830,200 

831,480 

845,025 

Expenditure {in thousaiuis 
of rupees). 

From provincial rcveuucb 

From ioca] funds 

From municipalfunds. . 

23,11 

8,24 

52 

3 1, , 1 
11,211 

01 

:io,72 

14.12 

1.08 

■ 

29.58 

15,7;; 

1,73 

Total Eapcndituie from public 
tunda . 

81,87 

45,01 

51,03 

48,*26 

47,04 

From fees . 

From other sources . . 

18,11 

11,00 

20.60 

13.41 

21,12 

12,74 

22,67 

13.03 

22,37 

12.11 

QaAvx> Total oyExpuNoiTCBL 

61,8S 

79,0*2 

85,70 

84,66 

81.62 


ybax 1912«18 ia the firat year oi‘ the aewly cemstitnted piovlncv ofBUiax 

and 
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Technic(A EdwcUion, 


Primary Schools. 

4 ^ Here agalD there is a dilBculty of clussiflcation 
owing to the different byKtems prevailing in the 
different provinces. However th4'y aiv divided 
gimerally according to grade into lower primary 
and upper primary. Middle vc'macolar schools, 
olaeaea usually uinong secondary hcliuols, arc 
really only Hup<>rior primary !>eticK>ls and bear 
little relation to tlic systems pn-vailing in 
secondary scliools. Primary schools as I-Ik- 
Xtevlew points out, have lirt'ii tieflned us tlie 
education ol the nias^s iliroiich the vtniaeiilur. 
If the Tm*diuiii of insliiieiion In- taken a.s the 
differeiitiatioii, then clearly middle M-rnaciilar 
sciioqls ought to he classed iispiiiiiary. Jn iUlo- 
14 Uie number of thesMt seliool>4 vxa.s 1 10 , 050 . in 
the Oovemment itesoliition of f'eh. ini." h 
found the following slatcinent : "il. is the de.'-iic 
and hope of the fioveniiiieid. of India to sta¬ 
in the nut disluiit future some ()t,0(i0 |>riiiiiu'.v 
public schools added to tJ.e lUU.OUO which 
ahvady existed fur boys and to double the 41 
iniillons of iiuidls who now n ceit i- in.'-ti'in tion in 
them.” 

A minor luudiiieuliion lui^ Ik-ii iiilruilnced 
in the year under n'\i»w (li)J,5-iU) ngarding 
the cla.sslficatiuii ol wallntby. iolx, ■jiulhxluflaa, 
etc. Such of them as U-acIi all or a rea-unahlt 
Iiart of tlic itrimary eoiir.ti- an; now ete-sed us 
primary schools. Formerly, they ginerally 
appeared under the ia-utl “ utiior Schools." 

Primary to Anglo-Vcrnaviilar. 

The transition from Priiiuiry to tVngio- 
Vcmacular seliools, that i.-,, lioin |iriuiar> 
to secondary eUiicalioii, i-^ coinpaiable to 
ttie transition Iruiu a Itoard scliool in ICnc- 
iand ton stsiunrlury school uiidei’ tin aiilhorily 
of a Aluiiirlpality nr County Council L'.ut 
there is a dlttlculty owiie.' to tiic ilitieient ty;- 
tt'nis prevailing hi dillereiit L'n ^iileii 
StoveitlieicsB in all piuvince.-, a boy may bi->.;iii 
in a vemaoular primary scliool ami pars from 
it to a secondary bchoul. Acroi'ding to tin- 
Quinquennial Ueview. " in lloinluiv all cliiidren 
moat begin in the vernacular bcliools bi-hire 
pneeedlng to the seuoudary schools; iu other 
provinces children may do so." (The italic.-, 
are oum). “ The point at which tb' teaching 
of EngUsb is begun in the si-condary schools 
is usually the highest point iu tlic secondary 
aobooi to which ehUdren from vernuenlar scliools 
oon bo drafted; but in tne liiiitixl Provnire- 
and the Punjab there arc special ariuiigemoutn 
made to facilitate the transition from tlie 
vernacular sebooi system to tho secondary 
sohool system of children who have pursued 
the vernacular school coiiist' to a higher point 
than this." (p 07). It may be u-H*ful to 
dosorlbe the actual proeeduie in one Pivsidency. 
In Bombay, before proceeding to an Amdo- 
vomaeular school a boy must have passed 
Btaudard IV of a primary school and a girl 
Btandard 111. Tiic curriculum of the first 
three standards of an Anglo-Veniaeular school 
la very similar to tliat of the last three stau- 
darda of a vernacular school (Standards V, 
VI and VlIV—except that in the Anglo-Ver- 
naenlar aobooi Bngfisb is added as a subject, 
tboogb not used in those btundards as the 
, medium of iiutructkm. 


Bnral Schools. 

In the provinces of Bengal, the POBjah',; 
and the (^mtral Provinces a dlstino*. 

lion is drawn between ninif and ufteii ' 
primary sbboolB. Tho *cuiTleulam diffW 
according to this distinction. In the CAtw 
Provinces the distinction was, up to the 
lime of tne publication of the last itovlei^ 
one of time mainly, to allow the boys to spend 
I halt their time hi agricultural work. The ob« . 

{ ject of ruml schools is not so much to teach 
I agiieulTiire as to train the minds ol prospective ;• 
\ agricult iinsi a in uii elementary way. In 1005 
I an attempt was made in liombay to introduce 
' agiieiiJtiiral t.i’.it-books, ihe effect of Wbiob 
I may only luue Imcn to destroy tlie faith ol the 
boys 111 tluir father's primitive methods with* 
out. liaviiig any tiiipi-eciablc uitluenco on tiie 
impioxemeiit of agricultural practices. About 
a year ago a meeting of oaucational fatspeo- 
tors dccidc-d against this experiment, ^e 
whole question of remodelling tiio rural school 
ccuirsi; li.is been reconsidered, and in Bombay 
; at least tliat and the ordinary primary course 
; li.i\e been hrouglit eloscr together. A boy 
• who si aits III a rural school can now complete 
I the whole iiriinary course in the same time a 
a buy who starts in an urban sebouL Hie 
idea is that boys educated In rural sohoolB. 
should nut be put at a disadvantage. At the 
I same time—and t liis is important—on attempt 
{ liao biM-n made to make, rural education, bow- 
' evir liemeiuary, form a system of elementary 
; education wIik-Ii should be. complete in ttdelf 
III nee the difterenees between rural educa* 
Lion and onlinary iinmary education are' an« 
iiupoTlaiit and iiidelinlte, in Bombay at least, 
ilie last liovernment licsolution ucclatCS.tC 
to be " not practicable at preseut in nnvt 
; {larts of India to draw any great distinction 
i n-tweeu the eiirrieiil.i of rural and ol urboa 
I pri’sary schools,” bnt in the latfem ctasp- of 
sehoolb tlii-rc is s)>rci(il scope fur practical 
I le.ielimg of geography, school excursions, etc., 

: anil the nature study should vary with the 
I ciiviroijiiieut and some otiisr form of simple 
' Kiiowli-dgi' of tile locality might adi’antaaenusly 
(•( substituted fer tlie study of the vill^ map. 
j As t-omistent teachers become available a 
greater dillereiitiution in ihe courses will be 
. pnsbibi..-.” Such differentiation has long been 
tound a piTplexing problem, and it max be 
. doubted whither with wisdom any bin In* 

I d--lmile differences can bo introduced. 

Professional and Technical Eduditloil. 

Industrial instilutions are to bo found dotted 
about India, some nmliitained by Government 
oTtii'is by municifialitics or local boards and 
I IV, hers by prhate bodie.s. One ol the most 
inipurtaiit Inst itutions ol this type is the Victoria 
' J iihilec Tecliiiical Institute in Bombay lliere 
also tlie well-known Thomason College.(d - 
I Luginfcring at Itoorkcc, the OoUege of Bcimioo < 
' at Poona, the Sibpur Cifflege in Bengal and 
III' I'oii. g(> of'Enginceriiic in Maiir»s. Thm- 
. are Schools of Art in tlie larger towns of India, ^ 
wlinro not only architecture and the .flub *' 
arts are studied but also practical crafts like. 
(lottery and iron-work. Tlierc u also a school ' 

- of Forestry at Dehra Don In the noitb of India. - 
' Besides these there are many medical scboidi'. 

{ and colleges which brepafo students fw tlwf- 
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Educational Services, 


A 


Wffdlol doRreeB o( tbe various UDivcnitles 
and of wtwh the Grant Medical College in 
Bombay may be taken as a good uxauiL-le. 
There are agrlciiltuxal college-', the most lin- 

K rtant of which is tie- I'usa /Vgiicuttural Col¬ 
ic and Rest arch iiintilute, which trains ex¬ 
perts in sfiecialii-ed blanches of agricultural 
-Boience, such as auru-uiiural chemistry, eco¬ 
nomic botanv, ui\('Miu!iv and oiitonioiogy. 
We may also' uienrinn the Indian Institute 
Ol Soicuee at liauuiilore, tin* product oi Keueroiis 
donations hv the Tata laiiiily. Two institu¬ 
tions mark tin- progiess oi cdueationaJ inteicst 
In the llomliay ITesideney. the liovernineiit 
liutitUK- 111 jcieni-e—lor whose eapac oiis hii Id- 
Ing(leihiKnii lie u-ed ii nospiiu*) the lioveru 
meiit IS indebU’d to tlie gein-rosily oi .sir fowasji 
Jchangii, Sir Jacob .Sassoon, and .Sir t'urriiiihhoy 
Ebraliini—and tlie ('ullege ol Coiiinieree, insti¬ 
tuted to supply teacliing in eoiuieetion witli Mie 
mtablishiiieiit of u Faculty ol Cuinincrcc in the 
University. 

Colleges for Teachers. 


grants to schools under their sphere of l^aenoet 
Tlic education of the domiciled oommunitles has 
biH>n fouiir* a. singularly perplexing problem, and 
III 191X a spi-riat conference was summoned to 
consider the matter. The difijcully Is that they 
are a tiling apart from tile gliueral system of 
education devoted to Indians proper. 

Chiefs’ Colleges. 

Tlicre arc four Chiefs* Colleges In India, 
rir: —Muyo'College, Aj .er; Aitcliison College, 
l..ihore ; Daly College, Indon-; and Rajkomar 
Colli'gi, It.-ijliot These Colleges have been 
chtiibli'lird et-p-ci.'illy to imfiart education to 
tie- Mills ol Indian Chiels and Ituleri. of States, 
and .-ire doing good work in that direction. 

Educational Services. 

These are diiided info (<r) the Indian Eduoa- 
lioiiiil .Service, (b) the I'luviiiciol Educational 
Sei\i'w-c, (c) tliw Suborduiatc Educational 
Service. 


There are tniining colli^ies for sivondary 
teachers In various part.- ol India, and what are 
called in some cases 'i'lainiiig L'olli-ge.-, in ot tiers 
normal hcLikiIs, for the liaininc of vernaeular 
teachers. As the.ru lias been coiifiideiublc 
dissatisfaction on account of tlie di It dive 
quallLli-s and laiy oi ltiM;lier> in stdiools, (lov- 
smmeiil arc now waki-inng to tliu iinpoitaiice 
of paying more carelul atleniion to ilief-e ni'.ti 
tutloiis and the lust Resolution provides for 
a better scheme ol pa.\ for u-ac-nirs. in H)17, 
a training grant of ;,0 laKiis w.-s s* t asid-- •'>' 
ttio Uovciiiineiil of 1. dia Itir the impi-O' iiieiit 
Of training faciJitii-s and tli pay of teaclu-r.s 

Education of Girls. 

Hitherto little atteulioii hasbein paid to this 
Important branch of education, bin niiniig tli 
past year the Oovi rmiieiil at Jiulia liave t 
aoout iiiakiiig inquiries on the siilyeel. Emu 
lathe latest Resolution iiotiiing is defliiiU'ly 
ptoposed though certain lines aie laid duw-u for 
guidance of onterprisi in this direction. Uowcv'cr 
tbero do exist sciiuols and colleges tor girls, wliilc 
a oumber of the feiiiaic sex are edueati d at iiisti- 
^tlons common to both w-xes. .4il.s Colleges, 
‘Sledlcal CoUeges and tlie like admit botli male 
and female students, and a small peioenlage of 
women attend them. In those i*resi>iency 
^wna, however, wln-ri' tlien* are no colleges 
specially tor wouuin, it seems to be generally 
TCOOgnlsud that there ought to bi*, jiarticiilaily 
when one remembers how iiuporlaiit it is to 
the iiifiuuitial class of women and luoUiers 
loimd to some sympathy wiili modem tliouglii. 
■nd ldealBj|||t may bo presumi-d tliat Govern¬ 
ment will pSy very limited alli-iitioii to tills 
side of education until Indians tliomHclves 
demand such a move. Most Indians object 
to invasions on their family life and take a 
'different attitude to women from that of Wt'st- 
ctn races. Still there are schools for girls and 
fafiiAlp inspectresses employed by Government. 

European Schools. 

VaoMc schools lor Europeans and Eurasians 
naonlmd they arc inspected by Government 
tboog specinUy appointed for the control of 
mediu sqiiools and for the allocation of 


! (H) Indian Edneational Service.— The Indian 

j Kdiiciitionai Service is comprised of dts- 
I tii!gii!-.lK-d gradiiaies ot Universities of the 
I I lilted Kingdom, cliietly from Oxford and 
! I'uiubiidgc. At the iicad of the Educational 
I 111 fiartiiient in each Presidency is the Director 
of i'lii'lic 1 list I iietion, who is a niemboi 
of ilu- t'ci vice diawii from one of its branches 
and in ail cu.-cs a lucmhcr of tiio Legislative 
I (uuiit-il of lii» Pieaidcuey. Under him ate 
ivdiiealionai Oflicei' in thriHi branches, (a) 
I Iiispi-ctorH, (fi) Piineipals and Professors bl 
I'olli-gi--, (e) lli-iuiiiiiisteis of High Schools. 
' I'mli-i iIk pri.sii-i system it is still possible 
nil an Eiigli.'-h giu dilate sent out from home 
lo ftait in one biaiicli of the service and pass 
irum one to aiiuthei- at the will of Government. 
VII, witn aOiiu- fi-vv exci-ptlOns, .^tu^t. at tile pay 
111 aOU |ii'i- iiii-iiM'iii w-iili an annual incrcnu'iit 
Ilf Kh. .lO per mi-m,cni, and go up to As. 1.000 
I per III' tiM-iii, ctrtaici Directors ot Public lustruo- 
j rioi. bl-big put on Ui the salary of Rs, 2,600 per 
111 - hM-pi \ simill inimlii'r of pi-rsoiial allow- 
•inees w.-is arranged In ISOO, when the service 
was ii- oiguiii-'ed and received its title. There 
are lew-i-r ailuw-ances of Its. 200 to Rs. 250, 
liiglii-i ailovvanei's of Us. 250 to Bo. 500, and 
an .lilow-uiice of Ha. 100 alter fifteen years 
ol approved sen lee to tliose who do not get 
any ot liie otlii-r allowances. Except uic 
Dln-i-tor Ilf Public liistrutaioii, the limit of the 
p.ro'-prcL of 11 iiieiiiber ol the Indian Educa* 
lioiial Eit-rviee is Its. 1,500 a month, the average 
prospects being considerably less. There is 
no sliort si-i-viei' pension. Schemes are on 
t(Mt to improve the prospects of the service. 
Ilitlieilo Mils -crvlec wiiich is in rt'ality one 
of ilio most iinporlaiit in the country has not 
bei-n rightly istmiated, thougli its memboB 
are a« a rule me.ii of real emture. Hence the 
great iliiHuiilty of recruitment. T'hc number ot 
posts in tliis service in 1017 throughout India 
wa-- It is clear that the Service is ipidor- 
staffed. If one considers tlie range and Imjiort* 
ance of its work. Hitherto higher educo* 
tlonnl work has been little appreciated In ludii^ 
particularly by Eriglisbnicit. Eow-a-daye 
much is said of Its Importance, but llttie done 
for thoy- who carry It out. 
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Education 


At the bMd of oil Edoeatlonal d^nttmentB 
In .Indio, ot thp seat of Oovrnitnent, k the 
Member 'tor Edncatlon who -dto lit the 
tnioeroy's Bxecotlvi' Connell, and supervises the 
work of the l>(>partin>>nt of Bduention. Owing 
to the Importancv of the - work carried oni 
in this D^rtment, there am Assistant instead 
of Un^r Seerctnrirs. 

(h) Provincial Gdiicational Service.—In this 
service also ait* found print'ipals and professore 
of colleges, Iiradiuastt'ie and inspeetors 
of schools, and, in addition, translators to 
Oovemmunt and membiTS engased io other 
except ional posts. Tnis son ice is coniposcHi 
of Indians and reernited in India, the pay 
scheme being arranged on a much lower scale 
than tiiat of the Indian Service in accordance 
with the qualilicationa and the cheaper rates 


of living of natives of India. The iHfiiittilin 
pay is Hs. 700, the n^nhnam pay Bs. SOO. 
There is a general division between two biaiMih 
C.S, collegiate and general. 

(e) Subordinate Bducatiogal’ Servloe.*— 
majority of this service are bcadmasten 
(a few), assistant deputy inspectors and aU 
the assistant masters in Govemment high and 
middle sciiools. in Bengal a numner of poorly 
paid teachers nave been converted into a 
“ lower subordinate service.” The pay and 
prospi'ccs or this service aie not good, and mneh 
eornplaint is made of the inferior nature of the 
' ti^ietiins in schools iiin by its members. In 
10(17 tile fiaiiri's for this service stood at 6J025. 
The maximum pay of this service is somesmete 
about Us. 400. The minimum pay used to 
be lie. SO. but Is now Its. 40 per monsoin. 


STATISTICAL RESULTS. 


The grand total ot pupils in all institutions I 
in 1917*18 was 7,084,G02. | 

2fote (t).—In 1014-1.0. it was decided to | 
exclude figures for certain Native States, > 
which had been previously included in the 
educational statistics of Tlritish India. This 
fact rciiders comparisons with past years di- 
flloalt. In 1014*1,0, it wrouglit. a deenahe of 
about 4.000 inslitiitioiis, a ttiird of a million i 
pupils and some 80 lakhs oi exp.'uditiin*. 

itote (€»).-—Tlie percentages of pupils .arc' now 
shown, not against l!i per eeiit. of tU<' popul.-ilion, 
but n^inst tlie population ns a whole. ('I'lie. 
population at school-going age was formerly 
to»oncd at 15 per cent, ol the ]X>puIation). 

The percentage to population of pupils in nil I 
institutions (both public and privati>) lor encli i 
of the niider-mentioned years is as follows:— 


Year. 

Males 

T'cmalc--'. 

Total. 

1611>12 


.. 4.5 

•76 

2-7 

1812-13 


.. 4,7 

•80 

2-8 

19 8-14 


.. 4.0 

•88 

2-9 

1914r-15 


.. 5.1 

•95 

.•{■o 

1916-10 


.. 5.2 

1-0 

o A 

1916-17 


5.81 

1.03 

OO 


The figun^sfor higlier insiitiilions in lOlG-17 i 
were as follows — i 

.Males. Females. Total. 

In colleges .. 5S.G80 742 57.S81 

Inacoondary 

schools .. l,1SG,33.'i 48,485 1,234,770 

In primaii' 

schools 5,614,633 027,908 6,242,541 

Ibe number of those under training for the 
profe«sioo of teacliing at tlu> end ol the qifiii* 
qnenniuni (1012-1917) was 19,390 who were 
^trlbated over 816 Institntioiis. The number 
n( trained teadiers is still very inadequate, but; 
great progreas in this direction lina been made | 
III till- MiMlcii-' r*i-.-‘id‘iie.v. 


Tlie nnmbcr of Muhamniadan pupils (at the 
end Ol till- qiiiiiqueuninm 1912-1917) was 
1.82t.Ui;4. 

BXPERDmfBB. • 

Till- total expi-iKlitUFe in 1916-17 was Ba. 
1 l, 2 K,KMH)(), Ol wliicl) Us. 0,14,80,000 came from 
pulilic inndr.. T’te-^ amouiitid to 3,18,71,188. 
Tht total exijunditiire on edqpation in Bengal 
was 218 l.nkh-i: in Atadni« 216 lakhs: and in 
BonilHiy IS.*) lakiii. 'ilie public eimendltnrc 

111 UengnI nmniiiitid to 90 lakhs. In MadiBB to 

112 laktis, and in itunibay to 97 lakhs. 

Principal developments.—In tlie year 1912* 
13, the following additional ^lotments from lm> 
penal funds were announced for education in 
provinces and politically administered areas— 
:U9 lakhs non-reeurring from tiicsnrplaf revenue 
Ol that year, and ria laklis recurring from the 
revenue ol the year 1913-14. 

The following table shows the various Im* 
isrial grants made up to the end of 1916*16 
(Indian Kdiieatioii in 191.5-16):— 




Lakhs of rupees. 

liniiit'' ot 

Uecuiring. 

Non* 

zecnirinit 

1010-11 

• a * • 

• a 

98'00 

1912 i:; 

a • • • 

60*00 

3.87*18 

lOl.j 14 

fOld .. 
•• (.New . 

60’00 

55*00 

•95 

1911 15 

fold .. 

• • L New . 

1 ,1.'. *00 
0 00 

12*205 

1915-16 

roid .. 
•• (.New . 

1,24*00 

• • 

•• s 


Total 

4,23*00 

4,98*tt 
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Education. 


Becent Developments. 

The main devt'lopmi'nts have been deecrlb* 
ed in the resolution wbich appeared in the Gazette 
of India published on the 22tid February 1013, 
which also laid down the poiicy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 'I'liv year w’itnemud the 
assertion at the Imperial Durliar by com- 
mand of Bis Most Gracious Majesty thi! Ivhig 
Bmputor of the priidominant claims of edu¬ 
cational advancement, tlie anTiouncement of a 
recurring Imperial grant of 5(i lakhs for the 
promotion of truly popniei education, and the 
nigh expression of his hopes and wislics for the 
expanoiou and inipruvem(‘ut of ednention 
delivrri'd by Bis Maj<sty the K ing-Bmpernr in 
gtacioaely receiving an a<ldrrss presented by 
the Calcutta University. In addition to tlic 
recurring grant of SO lakl)s a icrurring trrant of 
10 lakhs uns sanctioned for univeisity and 
holier education, and a non-nx’urring gi'niii of 
66 lakhs was also iiiado. Tliere has been 
expansion In expenditure accompanied by an 
increase of those under instruction. 

Other features of lecent years h.ive been the 
eoUcctiun of materials for tlie pn'pamtion of 
extensive sclicmes lor the spread of en-inentary 
education, and, in certain proviuci's, for tlie im- 
provoment of secondary and female education : 
the growth of new ideaa ngurding university 
teMniiig, which lias n'su ted in I lie j)ro[>osal fur 
a teaching and residential iinivi rsii,> at liaefu, 
Bchemes for the estalili'.hment ol Uni\er‘-ities 
at Nagpur ^nd llangoor, and the establishment 
of Frotessorships, Iteadcrships, and Luturer- 
ships In Univen-itjes like tlto-e oi Cal¬ 
cutta and Bombay ; tli(> generous gifts 
Of Sir T. N. Foiit and Dr. Bash Ik'liuri 
Ohose to the Unlver-ity of Calcutta; 
the creation of a department of indu-tries 
at Madras as a portion of tlie sciieme 
of industrial tmliiing and develufiment ; tlie 
sanctioning of an iiulu.dri:ii sclK ine for llic i 
Gentoil Provinces; t he institution of a eutioge j 
of commerce in Bombay; an inquiry carried j 
out by Colonel Atkinson and Mr. Dawson into the ‘ 


question of bringing teobnlcal inatltutiODs Into 
closer touch with the omployers of labour: 
tlie institution of an Oriental Besesrob Inrtl* 
tute; and the conference held In duly IMS 60 
the education of the domicile^ community. 

Important action has been taken in tha 
United Provineee where vernacular has been 
made tile sole med iiim up to the Middle standard. 
The school-leaving certificate lias been estaUl* 
shed in Burma, and a schi'me has been framed 
tor Ajmer-ilenrara, Bombay and the Punfab 
ha VI' made systematic arrangements lor the 
mcdicul inspection of pupils. 

V.'W iinivi TsiLies have been started at Fatnai 
.My Ole and liinares. I'atna is a university 
Ol the afliliating and provincial type. The 
elective element oi its 4i nate is stronger than 
in thi oldi r proviiiel-iJ universities; and there 
is also an attempt to concentrate collegiate 
teaching in eert.iiii centre^ Mysore UniviTslty 
ha-- it- ill iidqiiaiti r- in My-on , and colleges 
in that city and in Bangainri'. Boiiares Univer¬ 
sity is a denuminatlonal iietitution and makes 
provision lor teaehiiu! in nligion: and it does 
not aiTiiiiite colli 'J< ^ outside the city ol Benoren. 
it lias also mndi a new diparture by inclnding 
aendeinic couiicih among its governing au¬ 
thorities Tiw coil lihitinn of new' unlverdties, 
iKitiilily Dacca. Iia-L 'im n di layi d until the report 
ol the Cxiciit.ta liniver^ity Commission has 
been h(d. 

The war hn‘< not been witliont its effects on 
education in India. The ranks of tho-e engaged . 
in ediieatinn:il vork have to some extent bexm 
depleted, and great difTicnlty has natunUIy 
arisen in locriiiimg professors and iuspectort 
from England. Financial stringency caused 
by the warli.isled ton general jiolicy of economy. 
But, in spite of all tlicse adverse eircumatancm, 
gmcral progress has iiotlieen impeded. 
ligiires of incri’nse, given elsewhere, are not 
imsntisfaet.ory. It may, Iiowever, be said that 
the gi'iioral expaii.sioii of education, though tar 
trom ciiecked, has beeu to a certain extent 
retarded. 
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statement of Edncatlonal Progress in ASSAM. 


-e 

1 1012-13. . 

1 

l'.»l'5-14. 

1014-15. 

1015-10. 

1916-17. 

Ares in sqnnrr miles .. 

r Male .. 

. Population..^ 

(. Female 

01.471 

3,038,2^7 

> 

0 ,1S1,570 

No eiiajige. 

- 

r 

.53,0151 
3,407,021 1 

3,210.014 [ 

No change. 

No diange. 

Total Povclation .. 

7.(1."'0.8.”»7 ^ 



0,713.0;!5 J 



^ ItwiUutions for Males. 







. Number of arts colleges 

Number of high schools 

Number of primary schools ,, 

0 

27 

Cl 

20 


0 

sl) 

3.020 

2 

3.850 

2 

36 

3,868 

Male Scholars in I’uhUr 

In arts oollcgr-s. 

In high schools. 

In primary schools 

Percentage of male sriiolars in 
public Institutions to male 
population. 

;iv.u 

J:.8.2:J0 

4(V 

ill 
ll.l.sc, 
1 j|i,'iS I 

- 51 

550 
12.223 
102,2!) 1 

5’ 7 

502 

12,182 

101,012 

0-7 

687 

13,542 

157,040 

6-7 

YPublio ImtUutiom for Females 







II 

Number of arts colleges 

Number of high schuoln 

Number of primary bcliool» .. 

t> 

2:« 



k» 

0 iri 


• • • • 

2 

329 

Female Scholars in Public 
InslUulioiis. 

In arts colleges. 

In high sciiools .. 

In primary schools 

Percentage of female scholars in 
public iiiAiliitiors to temale 
liopulatiuii. 

" 

’ •» 7 > 

J 

411 

2(),!);J2 

1 

• (>G 

1 

431 

2},.587 

•82 

1 

418 

21,730 

•84 

1 

428 

24,702 

•85 

TotalS cnoTiAiuii 11 (Male .. 
public! iisiitntioiis -I 

1 Female . 

3 !).0S5 

185,380 

22,747 


1!)*.).&91 

20.701 

1 !)!> 524 

27,321 

107,006 

27,723 

Total 

187,4-1!) 

2()8,l:J:i 


220,052 

22(i,8l5 

224,819 

Total SonoLAns (both male 
andfema]")iu alllnstiiutious 

10J.2S8 

215,111 j 

Cl ik» U4>*> 

237,485 

233,013 

Expenditure (tn thousands 

1 of rupees). 

'From provincial re vcii ues 

i,ll 

It), 70 


12.33 

12,28 

0,97 

From local funds 

:>,82 

0.25 


7,81 

7,20 

7,33 

From municipal funds .. 

10 

• »»> 


44 

43 

3 

Total Expenditure from public 
funda . 

13,GO 

17,31 


20,58 

10,07 

17,63 

From fees . 

3,02 

3,50 


3,75 

4.39 

4,63 

I^iiom. other sources 

2,33 

2.44 


2,21 

2.52 

3,81 

(iBAJcn Total op EsFENPiTtntE 

10,04 

2.3,28 

26,54 

20,88 

23,59 


' Aete:—^Tlic year 1912<13 is the llcdt year ol tiie newly con^ttituted province of Assam after 

uli0.xe>aUtElbutlcH]i: 
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Statement of Edncational Progress in GOOBG. 





















Udttcaiion in Delhi, 

statement of Educational Progress in DELHI. 



1H12-13. iyi3-ld. 1014-15. 1915-16. 


' Area In square mili s 


r Male 

Population 

t IVmalo 

Total PoruLArios 

Public InslUtitioiis for Males. 

Number of arts eolli'i^-s. 

Number of hiRli schools. 

Number of primary stiiooi. 

Male Scholars hi Puhlh liisilti'Uom 


|Hr-%rts col]i'K''h. 

schools. 

primary schools. 

^recntagi! of male scholar', in I'lihlicj 
Institutions to female pojjul.itioii ..i 


Public InstitiUio'us for Feunth x. 

Numlierof arts colleges .. 

Number of high schools .. 

Number of primary s o hools 


Female Scholars in Public In titiilLonf.^ 

In arts coUcgcs.^ 

In high schools .. .. ..I 

lu primary schools ..I 

Percentage ol female schul.i’i- n. pabU.! 
in3Utntio]iBtofum.tk'popuUtibn .. ; 


52t4l 

221,300 Nod 


Nocliange. 


j 1 ”.”1,037 j 
i 300,'.JO? 


.. I 0,031 

I 

relnat- .1 !)H 


Xor.\L .. { 7,:.78 

Total ScholauO (both male and leiuith ! 

In all iiistitutiuiib).I 11,275 


' Expenditure (in thousands of Hnfices). 

Prom provicela] to venues 

From local funds. 

From Uuniclpal funds 

Total ExPBUWlUKLfrom publiefimds. 


From fees .. 

From other suarccs 


O&AHn Total or expenuiiubb 


.* Tncludea Provincial contribution of Ba. is,57ti. 
1 Inolndes l^FOTincial contribution of Bb. 9,763. 


574^ 

229,342 

182,207 



id 

Id 


*"513 

* 00 

• '.I'j 

",5S0 

8,2.5U 

1.1.50 

1.7.51 

.s,7!ii 

i 0,001 

1 J.'} ! J 

1 ■J,2dO 

(‘•II 

1,92 


1,43 

2,80 

83 

91 

97 

1,08 



8,640 

1,980 


10,620 


14,085 














































The Mahpmedan University.' 


‘ Tbo moTsment la fovour of transfoiming 
tile MahnniRHan Anglo-Orlcutal College at 
Allgaih Into a teaching and Tesidcntlal Uni- 
Venlty was started as early os the end of last 
oantow. It was hoiMd that the foundation 
of suoi an institution would awaken among 
BlalioniedanB the mtimoiy of their old seats 
of learning and prove an incentive to them in 
the future to regain fJio lutoUoctna] cminenoi? 
from which they seem to have fallen of late 
years. Some time ago it was observed in a 
government report that the backwardness 
In educatiOD on tlio part of Afahomedans was 
due partly to poverty, partly to indifference 
and partly to tlicir educational wants not 
being the same os those of tltc n'maiiide.r of 
the popnlation amongst whom they live. Iti 
this year’s report, however, it is stat^^d that 
a zemaikable awakening on the part of Molio- 
Hiadana In this direction has been witnesstid 
during the last decade, when the total number 
of TOpils under instruction in all classes of 
institutions rose by nearly (U) per cent. On 
other hand in the matter of higher educa¬ 
tion their numbers remain wcli below that 
proportion notwithstanding the. large n'lative 
Increase. It u'as the aim of Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khun, K.O.S.I., years ago to place th<' bi'nofit.s 
cd a liberal education within the reach of th<' 
Mabomedan community and in 1875 a scJinol 
was opened which tliree yn^ars later was con¬ 
verted Into the Aligarh Collcgt;. Under tli>: 
Inspiring Influence of Mr. ]h>ck and of Air. 
(now Sir) Theodore Morison great strides icivi- 
beim made. The coUege is now afliliah'd t(» 
the Alkihabad University for tlie I'irst Arts 
and B. A. for the B. sc. in mathematics, cliemistiy 
and physics, for the K. sc. in matiuunaticc 
and chemistry and ]>. sc. in matbmnatics; 
and for the K. a. in English, Arabic, I’l'miaii, 
Sanskrit, History, I’hilosofihy, l?olitit»il Eco¬ 
nomy and Mathematics. The students of th'- 
college are also instructed in the theology 
and faith of Islam. 

State of the Project.—^IIls Ulgliness 
the Aga B3UU1, the foremost Indian Mahoindlan. 
had for some time been waiting until the time 
was ripe to make an appeal for fimds for the 
Unlvenlty, which he had constantly held bofon' 
his oo-rclloonlsts as the educational goal to¬ 
wards vdiich they should strive. Ho conodved 
that the moment had arrived In 1011, when 
Hla Majesty the King Emperor visited India 
to announce In person his coronation to liJs 
Indian people. As the result of a spirited 
appeal, followed by a very active personal 
oanvaa. His Hifflmess was able to secure ptomisi'K 
aggregating some thirty lakhs of rupees. A 
draft oonatltuticHi was drawn up and a cousuit- 
atlvo committee was formed. But tbs draft 
oonstltntlon was not approved by tiie Secretary 
of State, and on the question of tiio rifht of 
afflllteingln particular there was a sharp differ- 
enM oC ojdnlon. Oovemment laid down, aa in 
ttw caaa of the proposed Hindn University, 


that the new university should not have iha 
power of affiliating Moslem institntionsIn other 
parts of India. Thereafter the project lapsed. 

Ill 1915, when the il iiidu University movement 
I'rystalliscd In the Hindu University Act fur* 
tlior steps were taken to come to an agreement 
with the Government of India. The Oovetii' 
ment liowever laid down at once that the pclliot* 
pli'B gDvcmiiigtbe constitution of the Hin& Uni*' 
vi'iuity would be applied to lUl otherInstitntJoos’ 
of a like chametor, and that they were not 
prc]Kircd to consider any proposals, or to' 
reccivc any deputation. Which did not aeoefA' 
this governing rule. On October ISth, 1916, a' 
inoiitiug of the ATosIciii University As^latfoU 
nras held .at Aligarh, under the presidmey of 
the Kaja of Maluniidabod, when it waa proa 
Tiosed tiuit the meeting recommends to tw 
.Moslem University Fotmdatlon Committee 
the acccptiuicc of Urn Moslem University on 
the lines of the Hindu University. Tto lete* 
liitiou was declared to have been carried, but 
tills was snbscqiauitly disputed and an ofBolal 
report of tlio proceedings was issued. It la 
evident tliat whatever transpired at tee Aligarh 
inivting a large number of In.dlan Afoslema 
are not prepared to accept a constitution fbr 
tiieir Uiiivernity similar to that of tee Hindu 
University, and tliat there is no prospeot of 
agn'einent. Hor is iiictc the sll^test prospect 
of tee Gowrnnient of India agreeing to any 
markedly diffe.nmt constitution. The pros* 
peets of the University materiallslne are them* 
fore cxccc-diiigiy reinote; It is a carious seqnel 
tlL-it tile. Hindu University, which was a poor 
second in thi^ field, should have teceivea its 
Aet and be proceeding with tee necessary 
hiiildiiigs whilst tlie Aloslem University, started 
long iiefoo', sliotild be indefinitely hold up. It 
li.is been proposed that the interest on tea 
funds subscribed should bo devoted to other 
ednc-ritional iibjects, such as sdiolatshf ps; 
blit this is opposed by some of the snbBcrlfaers, 
wlio iiuiliitaiii tliat they sutecribed to a Uni* 
verstty, and 11 the funds are not to be devoted 
to tUis purpose tlicy should be tetutned to ; 
donors. 

Alteration of Plans.—In April, 101!!^ at a 
meeting of the Foundation Commfttoe tee follflw*' 
iug resolution was' passed r— 

** That this meeting of tee Moslem Unlvbrrity' 
Foundation Committee hereby lesohree wite in*)' 
fcrenco to the letter of the Government of Twaip , - 
Education Department, doted Delhi 17te PObni*^' 
ary 1917, D. O. No. 66, ttot the Committee iv’ 
prepared to accept the best University antes UiM 
of the Hindu University. It further snteorlsni ' 
tea Itegulatton Committee appointed at ttl' 
Lucknow meeting, with the Freslanit and i 

lary Secretary of the Moslem University 
tem as Its ez>olBclo members to take iinfiniisi/ 
steps In oonsnltatioin with the Hen. tee Bdnitem'^ 
Member .for tee Introduetfon of the IteiriMij;; 
UnlvBntty BUI In tee Impei^ iMlllitete - 
ConaoB.’* 
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Patna University. 


Ab soon as the new province of J'lUiar and 
Otiasa was canstitnted in 1012 it was recnenist'd 
tlu^ In order to make it a self-containod pro- 
vinoe it was necessary to furnish it with two 
iBStttaUons in particiiiar, viz., a HiRh C'oiirt and 

University. The High Court was first estab- 
IlShed. A Committee consisting of 17 mcinbcrs 
, was appointed in May 101.1, to draft a schonx' 
, for a University. It made its report in Miircli 
1914. The report was published a.id after 
considering the criticism on tiic proposals tlie 
- Local Govemmait submitted tlieir revised 
scheme to the Government of India in May 
' 1915. ISris scheme was revised by ti>c (iovern- 
ment of Indio, was sent In Octoliei- 1915 to tlie 
. Beototary of State for ludl.a who ga\i‘ it his 
sanction. Tlie Hon. Sir Sankaran Nair, tlie 
Bdncational Member of the flovemmont of 
India, Introduced this Dill in the Imperial 
Legislative Council on the 27tli Sciir-cnibei 
19157 ^ 

The provisions of the Bill were strongly 
criticised in the pubic prt‘ss and in the Legisla¬ 
tive Oonncil. Those which c\oked tlie widest 
opposition related to the restrictions placed 
on ^0 creation of new colleges, the powets 
vested in the Chancellor and the Local Govern¬ 
ment, and the conferring of independent powers 
on the Syndicate, wltlioiit reference to flic 
Senate of the prtrposed University. Tlie Bill 
was lefoncd to a Select Committee on the 
understanding that it would lie reconsidered 
In the light of these criticisms. Tlie Select Coin- 
mlttee submitted a unanimous rejiort ree.oin- 
mendine drastic changes in the draft measure. 
The BiD, as revised by the Coiiimitten, was 
rronbilshed for the information of the pnldic. 
Ine Bdncational Member of tlie Government 
Of India moved at the meeting of tlic Imperial 
Lesdslative Connidl, lield on the 12tli September 
lOlTf that the Select Committee's report be 
isken into consideration. There was a debate 
on ^ot and the next day on the Bill, at tlie end 
of which Sir Sankaran Katr moved that the 
BOl to establish and incorporate a University 
at Patna, as amended, be passed. He observed 
that the Bill did not satisfy the extreme advo- 
tfABB of efficiency or those wlio thought that 
the representatives of popular opinion and 
acaUment have not obtained full control. Thfit. 
he Added, was perhaps in itself a rccummcuda- 
Mob. The motion was put and agreed to. 
The Act received the assent of tlie Governor- 
Gkoetal on the IStli September 1917. 

' Thh body corporate of the Patna UniverMty 
fionslBts of the Chancellor, the Vice-Ciiancellor, 
Senate. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Waiu and Orissa for the time being is the 
Cnaaodlor, and has, by virtue of his office, the 
; n|^ of presiding at Convoeatioas of the Univer- 
Cf eanffirming proposals for the conferment 
^bonoraty degrees, of finally deciding any 
.d|#ninritli regard to the clectton of monben 


of the Senate and the Syndicate and of Inspect* 
ing tlie University and of visiting and inspecting 
tlie Collr 'OS, both generally and for the purpose 
of seeing that tlie proceedings of the Tfnivomty 
are in confcrinity with the Act and the Begnla- 
tions. He mar, by order In writing, annul 
any such proceeding whlcli is not In conformity 
witli the Art and the Itegulatlons, provldra 
(.liat, before making any such order, he shall 
c.a]l upon tlic University to show cause why 
such an ordoj should not be made, and if any 
cause is shown within a reasonable time he 
shall consider the same. 

The Vicc-Chaiicciloc is to be. appointed by the 
Ijocal (lovcromciit for a term of three years, 
lie will be ciigibio for re-appointment from 
time to time, provided no such re-appointment 
is for more than two years. Besides presiding 
at meetings of the Senate and the Syndicate, 
lie is empowered to appoint officers and servants 
whose aggregate cmolumeuts do not exceed 
two Imiidrcti rupees a month: and also to 
visit and liisjicct colleges. 

The Senate is to consist of not less than 
sixty and not more than seventy-five ordinary 
Fellows. 'I’he following ex>offieio fellows an 
not included in tiiis number: the Vice-GSian- 
ccllor, the members of the l^ecntive Council 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, the Bishop of 
(Tliota I^agpur, the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, and the. Principals of all CoUeges in which 
iustriiction to a degree standard Is given. The 
iticmbiTs of tile first Senate an> named in the first 
schedule to the Act, but in the next and sue* 
ceodiiig Senates fifty ordinary Fellows will be 
elee,ti:d b^ the teaching staffs of the affiliated ' 
colleges, by graduate teachers of registered 
schools, by registered graduates, and by specified 
associations or public bodies. The Senate Is 
the supreme governing body of the University. 
Tlio SyiidicatiL' is to consist of fourteen members. 
Special provision is miulc for the representation 
of UrKssa botli in tlie Senate and the Syndicate. 

The fiollpges affiliated to the University are 
of f'W'o kinds: Colleges of tt|c University, whose 
Imiidings are situated within a weeified area, 
.lud Hxi.crual Colleges, whose buildings are 
situated in one of the four following towns: 
Muxalfarpnr, Btiagalpur, Cuttack, Hasaribagh. 
It is provided tliat this condition may be lus- 
pensed witli in any particular case with the 
sanction of tlie Government of India. 

The features of the Patna University which 
differentiate it from the five older nom-denoml- 
national uiiiveislties are: tlie powers of the 
Chancellor which are on the lines of those of the 
fSiancellor of the Benares Hindu University^ 
the composition of the Senate which Is predcuni* 
nantly elective, and the combination of the 
characters of a residential and an a ffiliati n g . 
University. 



Mysore University. 


The Income of the Unlvetaity item all sooreos, 
.unounted to He. 8,66,648 and jthe expendltove 
to Bs. 6,84,450. Of the total receipts, a BWa 
of Bs. 8,06,000 Tras receivrd as grants from 
Government, Bs. 37,300 as gfaats from loivate 
persons, Bs. 1,846 as examination fees, Bs. 
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The Mysore Untverslty ms constituted nnderj 
Begolatloii T of 1016, for the better encourage* 

Uent and organisation of education In the 
State. Hla Highaess the Maharaja Is the 
Chanoellor of the University. Bnring tlie 
year 1916-17 It comprised t«o constituent 
ooUems, vis., the Maharaja's College at Mysore,'20,433 fees from Colleges, Bs. 804 fees for Uie 
the Head-quarters of the Univetulty, and tlie|i'eglstTatlon of graduates and the rest rm made 
Central College at Bangalore. I up by other receipts. 

The Council is the executive body of the 1 Other important items of work done by the 
ITnivorsity and conslst'-d of 10 membt'rs.i University during the year were the framing 
Senate consisted i>f liS i'Vllows. The two'Of coriroes of studies for the !(.'Se., B. £., B. 
faculties of Arts and Seienccs were constitutedjCom., and M.A., degree examination ; wormng 
and their Beans eiiiCtcd. jnntdetiUIs for the institutions of B. £., B. Com., 

The year 1916-17 being a period of transition, U. T. and inedieai courses ; ftiiluing rules of 
- jmvlsion was made for sueh of the classes oi nu<-ijieEF of tin- Cotuicii and the Si natc: framing 
t^ Madras University as were found necohsaiy, ordinaneesforivgiilaling tiic election of Fellows; 
work under tin: Mysore University beginningjgauging the requiremenl s of the two colleges 
wBh the Bucoiid year cluss. As a transitory,lor the next 5 year-; fmming a scheme for uw 
arrangement, passed iiitcimcdiaie cantlidatts'aetivities of the pnblieation bureau and the 
of the Madras University wi-n: admitted to the Extension J.eeiures Board; publication of a 
second year B. A. class. The total numbers on I booklet regiirding tJie eourses pf studies and 
the rolls were 27.'> In the Klalianija'b College and'l.ext-books .and ol tiie 1st iiiimirer of the Unlver- 
313 In the Ceiil>ral College, the number of st.u-|sity Magazines; and prejiaratlon of a handbook 
dents In the second year B. A. clat-s in tlnm io the University. Towirds the end of the 
being 40 and 37 ruspeetively. jyear Goverciaent siinetioncd the institution 

Elevim cndowmeikis ol the aggregate vnhn juf tire fiwuliles of Engineering and Commerce 
of Bs. 79,638 weni olfered to tho Uuiversitylin tlte University so also the opening of the 
and acceded. Of thin amount Bs. ‘•ti),676i Ij.Sc. cla'-ses in the Ci-ntml College from tlio 
was contributed )>y Mr. Kavinam Hamiiiiuja-jiicw aeadeiaieal year. The constnictlon of 
charya, and Bs. 20,000 by Liuiy Kaveri Bui'University buildings at Mysore made good 
TTrlshnamu rti. 'progress during the year. 


Burma University. 


During his vksit to Bangoon in BccunlxT 
lOJC, H. U. the Viceroy said tliat. proiiosnis 
for a Burma University had long been under 
consideration and he hopi'd that a 61 ml sidfle- 
incut would soon be reached enabling tlii; 
Province to realise its eluTished aspinil ion. 

Corn-Hix>nd(*nci- relating to Die scheme and 
A dr^ for tlu' Univt'rsiiy was pnli- 

Ushedin April,1916,togctlier witli an expl.iua- 
tory note by Mr. J. O. Covernton, Direcdor 
of Publie Instruction. Mr. Covcniton .says 
that the dralt billof 1013-14 has been entin ly 
recast on the lines of tlic Hindu University Biil. 
\7hilc the complicated eonstitutioiml inaeliiiu ly 
of the Hindu University has not been adopted 
the minclidCB of anungement goveniiug its 
Bill have oecn foUou'ed. Thus tlie Bill itself, 
oontalus deOiiitiouB and a statement of the 
v^ouB an^orltles and OQlcers of ttie Unlvei'* 
Sity and of their funefcirms, general provisions, 
xcgaidlng Incorporation, tenure of property, 
administoation of funds, admission of institu¬ 
tions, award of degnws and diplomas and cL'uises 
coHlorring enicigi-ncy powers on Government 
and enabling tlie authorities stated to frame, 
amend or repeal statues or nigulatlons. 

Modified plans.—^A letter, dated tiie 
2nd March from the Uon. Mr, C. M. AVebb, 
I.O.S., Si'crctary to tho Goveniment of Biinna 
to ttio President ot ttic Educational Syndicate, 
Burma states: If it is considon-d essential 
that a imlvcrslty should he started on the scale 
originally coatcniplated It will bo necessary 
to postpone its constitution until the rcquisili' 
funds ore available, but It is fhiancially possible 
to commence a university nt an early date on a 
modified scale, utilising the colleges which have 
< already attained ixalveisity standing and. 


witli the addition of a cent ra] executive staff to 
proiei'd to eii ate a smali university on the 
linos suitable to the immediate zoquiit'menta 
ot the province. 'J’hc Lieutenant Governor 
considers tluit a unlvomity on tho modiffed 
seali- suggi sti-d is not at ail worthy t>f the pro¬ 
vince of iinriiin. Jt Is, however, the only 
si 1 b>mati\f to a postponement of the scheme 
fo] a ]K-ri«d whulu-aniiot at present be estimated. 

Practical Studies.—On tills practical 
ground flis Honour is iinqiared to acix'pt it If 
the Edueatioiiul Syndicate approve of it as a 
t.empor:ii-y measuiv. It slionld be u-cognlsed 
th.it. there is an imique opportunity In Burma 
ol starting a university on newlines free from 
many of tiie traditions vdilch have hampered 
university devdopnicnt in other Indian pro- 
vineeb. His Jtoiioiir is disposed to think, on 
general grounihs and with some reference to 
the needs of the province, tiiat the Bangoon 
University may nseluliy be of more practical 
type thiui any yet attempted in India with 
till! control and dln'Ctlon of full University 
course ill arts and scienee, pure and apwed, 
tc(‘haology, incdicinc, englum'ing, agriculture, 
law, torestiy, vcteriiuiiy sefemv and training, 
comnien-e and arts and ardiitccture. It may 
perliaps eonibiiio with University instruction 
practical stud’ea at the Chief (krart, the POstw 
iiisUtnte and the hospitals and idso at' the 
Museum which the loail Government is com¬ 
mitted to build as soon as funds are available. 
It Is possible in Burma to a greater eitikt 
tlian In any of the older and more advanced 
provinces In India to concentrate the InteUecte^ 
encities of the province in one Immolate 
nctghbmiihood and to develop a really many' 
sided univciBity;^ H 



Dacca University 


WlUi (he modlfieution of (lie l^nrMtloii of licii* 
gal announced by Ills Majciiity tho King liiripprur 
at the Coronation Durliar at Delhi in Decciiiber 
IQllt Dacca ccast^d to be the larpital of the nepa- 
lato iffovince of Kast Boni&vl. Nevertheless, it 
was decided that the interests of higher educa¬ 
tion in tbat part of tho new ISengal I'p'sidcncy 
demanded the creation ol a sepnrate. University. 
His Majesty, in replying to tlio address ol tin 
Calontta University on the Cth Janitaty IPli^. 
had declared that it was his wish that then'' 
mi ght spread over the land a ncl work of seliools . 
■ and colleges, from which would go forth loyal 
and manly and useful (;iti7.(>n<, aide to lioJd tlieii 
own in industries and agriculture i iid all the ; 
vocatlousin Ihe, The proposal of a new Univer-' 
Sity at Dacca was one of the lirst traits of tlii.^;! 
Imperial deciamtion. The Govcrnnicnt oi 
India conveyed their decision to cKfablish a 
University at Dacca in thcii letter lo the Co\- 
einmeiit of Jk'ngal, dated the 4tli A]tril 101?, 
and the latter Govcrnni::nt, hy their Iti'sulutiou,, 
dated a month later, appointed a Committee to 
frame a scheme tor the new Uiiivereity. The! 
Committee was instructed then'iu that the pro*' 
posed University shoiikl he of the teaching and 
residentia) and not of the feu. nil type, and that' 
It should be a self-eoutatned orgiuiibin uneoii-, 
nected with any colleges outside the limits ol the 
oity of Dacca. 


I of a Women's College in the sebemo was Justl- 
I fil'd oil ttie groiiud tliat female education in 
. Ueiigal was developing in so promlslnga manner 
, tiuit women students might fairly claim to 
chare in the benefits of tho new residential Uni 
vcrsily. Iteforc leaving the subject of Arts 
Colleges, mfcTeiicc should be made to the special 
provision wliicb was made in tlio scheme for 
Physical Education and training. Bveiy 
student was to receive individual care and pby* 
slcal ttainlugapiiropriate toIilsneedsandcons- 
tituti Oi. and at the same ti me, every encourage* 
incut was to lie givim to outdoor games and 
sports, and to tlio Iiealtliy rivalry of inter* 
collegiate and University competitions. The 
social life of the proixiscd University was also 
provided for. The College for the well-to* 
do classes was intended to attract young men ox 
tile land-owning and wealthy classes whom the 
ordinary colleges, it was thought, would not, 
attract. A word of explanation is necessary as 
n'gards the me.dlral and law dciinrtmcnta liro* 
posed for the University. Tho idea under^ng 
them was that (lie local conditions were not 
su.Ticiently dcvciupi'd for the immediate esta 
hlishraent of a Medical College and a Law Col* 
lege, and that, for some years to come the Uni¬ 
versity should content itself with preparing 
studeiits for the Afcdical and Law Degree examl* 
nations of the Calcutta University. The total 
cost ot the full scheme was estimated at 58 lakhs 


The Committee consisted of .Mr. K. Nathan 
as Chairman, Mr. Kiieiiler, Direetnr of Piililic 
Instnietion, llengal. Dr. Dash Deliar! (iliose, 
Nawab Sayid Nawab Ali Chaudhnri, Nawati 
SiiaJ-nl-isiam, Dabu Anaii(l:i Cliuiidra Doy, 
Mr. Mahomed Ali, Principal II. D. James, 
Principal \V. A. J. Archbokl, Mal)umahr>ii.-i<lb- 
yaya tutis Chandia Acharji, Jkilui Lalit Moliuii 
Chatteriji, Professor C. W. Peake, Slianis-iil- 
Ulanm Aon Nasr Miiliaiiimad Vt'aheed. and Mr. 
D. S. Fraser, as Secretary. 'The Cuniniittee 
made their report at the end of the year. 'They 
submitted a complch'sclienie with a iiiiaiicial 
estimate suffleientiy d< tailcd to enable ttie pro* I 
posals to be laid before the Secn-tary of State. 
They proposed that the Dacca Universityslioiild 
include the following depnrtinentM:—Arts 
Science, Jsiamlc Studies, Jau', Knginceriiig, 
Medicine and Teaching, 'riie department ot ' 
Islamic Studies was intended to bi'a di>-tiiictivt i 
feature of tho new University, which, it war- 
believed, would be gmatly appreciated by the I 
Hahomodon community of Dciigul. The Uni-! 
vereity, it was proirosed, should consist of six i 
Arts Colleges, namciv. the existing Dacra and I 
Jagumath CoHcgcs and in aildirion, a New 
Arts College, A Sfohomcdan College a Women's 
Collogo, and a Colie.gc for the well-to-do 
Classes; an Engineering College; a 'Teachers' 
College; a Law Department; a Department 0 ( 
Medical 8tndi»; and Post-graduate crnTses in 
Arts and Science. All Blahoraedan students In . 
.niidence would, it was proposed. Join tho Maho- j 
nedan College, but it would be open to a Maho- 
medan student who ived with his parents or, 
foaidlanstoenteranyeonegeonthe same terms 
•a other non-tesldeat students. The inclusion 


of ru)H'es, but deducting certain sums which 
were availahle from other sources the net cost 
I was put down at nearly 40 lakhs, exclusive of 
recurring charges. These wero expected to 
liivol''c a net total of about 01 lakhs annually. 

Ik'fnrc tlic .scheme thus elaborated by Ur. 
Natlian's Coiiiiiuttec could be taken In hand, 

' the war broke out. llic pos.sibility of giving 
effect to the lull scheme had to be abandoned 
but in reply to a question from the Hon. Mr. 
Aiiibika Charaii Moziiuidar, the Govomment of 
Itong il stated at a ren'iit meeting of the Bengal 
Tiegisiutivc Couiiciithat a modified scheme 
costing 'IS lakhs, capital and recurring charges 
included, as against 59 lakhs of the original 
•telieme, woitid be taken in hand. 'The modified 
seheiiic will mendy be the preliminary to carry¬ 
ing out the I-irger scheme. The following institu* 
tloiis will form the nucleus of the University; 

'j he Dacca College, the Jagannath College, the 
.Muhoiucd.ans Goliego, the Women's College, the 
TeacI.ers’ College,the Law Department, Apart¬ 
ment of Medical studies and AparMnenv .of' 
IsLuuic studies. Other institutions such as anew 
college, an linginccring College and a Department 
of Sanskritic studies whicti are Includedln (be 
complete scheme have had to bo omitted owmg 
to the lluanciai position. The canstnictlon oftho- 
bullding for the Mahomedan College will be 
postponed until funds axe available for the In* 
augniation of tho larger scheme and It will be 
accommodated forthe present in the old Secre¬ 
tariat Building. Zoological, physiological and . 
anatomical lahomtones have also been omitted 
forthe present butitts hoped to find temporary 
accommodation tor them pending the eonsttne* 
tiou of separate buildings. 
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Domestic 

Th« rolaUonship of master to servant In India 
li a fnbieet to which attentfou is frequently 
directed In the Press by complaints about the 
idlefed deteiloiatlon of domestic servants and 
the hardships to which employers are subjected 
by the boywttiug action ol dlscbargod servants. 
The remedy niobt cominonly propounded for 
misbehaviour on the part of servants Is regis¬ 
tration with a View to checking the use of false 
testimmiials, or *' thits," and to inabiing 
masters to ohtiiin certain information .is to tiie 
oharacter of the is'isons they employ. Ihis 
mode of procedure is of (lemion origin, for the 
old PruRsiau Servautb* OidinaiiccB (Ucsindiord- 
nimg) were supplemented in 1854 )iy a law, 
appljwg only to agrlcnltuial Ubonieis and 
dom^ic servants, whteh x>uult>lu‘s bn-aelt ol 
oontiact, and since then various State lawi. 
dealing With domestic servants haie beiu jHisscd 
In Germany. The conditions are not, howc'Vi r, 
analogous for the servant kei piitg chu.b in India is j 
proportionately largt-r ttian in liuropt', as also is 
fibenumher of servants kept by raeli individual. 

The first attempt in the Kast 1o deal with tlie 
problem liy legislation was made* in Ceylon. 
The act dealing with tlie registration ol duiiies- 
tlo servants in tliat Colony is euininrised in 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It «>xtciids to all < 
(dasses of domestic servants, hired by the inontli 
or receiving monthly wu"(b, and the word 
‘gervant* means and inelnUcb luad and under- 
lervanta, female servants, cooks, coachman, 
horBekeepers and house and gardin coolicb. 
The Act came into operation in 1871 and em¬ 
powered the Governor to apiioint lor tlie whole 
of the Island or for any town or district, to 
which the Ordinance is made applieabli, a 
registrar of domestic servants, who is to he 
under the general supervision and control ol the 
Inspector-General of JC^liee. A regtbtry is ki pt 
by tile registrar of all domestic servuiiti rtn- 

« within bis town or distnet, and ht lias 
jr therein the names of all the servanls, 
the capacities in which they are einployi d at tlie 
time of Bueh registration, the dates of tliiir 
several engagements and such memorandum 
of their previous services or nnteet'dt uts as they 
may desire to have recorded In the register. 
But the registrar must, prc^vlous tei his entering 
•11 these details, satibly hinibelf as to tho credi¬ 
bility of tho statemonts made to liiui. Any 
person, who may not have been a donirbtie 
servant before, but who is desbous of ciiteiing 
domestic service, has to submit an appUcation 
to the registrar, and If the registrar is satisllcd 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that the applicant Is a fit aud proper person to 
enter domestic service he bhall enter his name 
in the reglstw, recording what he has been able 
to leom KBpecUng the pirsou’s anteecdeiite 
togetiwwltblhBnameBOf any persons who are 
vfUUng to certify as to his respectability. If the 
apiUcant is unable to prodare satisfactory or 
BUfflclent evidence as to bis fitness for domestic 
service the registrar may grant him “pFOTialon- 
al ’* xegtettatlon, to bo toereaftcr converted Into 
** confirmed ** registration according to the re- 
■tdt cd his subsequent service. If the registiar 
Is satisfied tbat the applicant is not a fit and 
proper peiscm he sbciuld withhold reglstiatlon 
alto^tber but in such a case he roust report his 
tefnm to register to the Inspector-General of 
PeUce. 


Servants. 

Every person wliose name baa been registered» 
in the general rogistiy Is given a poofeetregMer 
containing the lull parUcnlors of the record 
made In the general registry. No person can 
engage a servant who faHs to droduce his poeket 
register or whose pocket rc^stex does not record 
jthe termination of Ids last provlous service, tf 
any. On engaging a servant the master ban to 
enter forthwith in the pocket legibter the date 
and capacity in wliieh such servant is engaged 
and eaime the set > ant to attend personally at 
the registrar's oiliee to have such entry Insmted 
in the gf ncnil r-gistry. Similarly, in case the 
Tiiasiir disihiirgib n servant ho must insert in 

I the {loeket register tile date and cause of bis 
discharge and tin* eharaeter of t^ servant. 
I'luvidc cl tluit 11 lor any reason be be unwilling 
to giK the s('r\aiit a character or to ststo the 
eniibc' ol lUR disc liarge be may decline to do 

' bo. Ntii 111 sni h a case be innst furnish to the 
registiar in writing his masons lor so refusing. 

II the servant on dismisbal fails to produce Us 
liockct register tlie master must notify that 
tact to tho registrar. Whenever any fresh 
< ntry is made in the pocket register the servant 
is liound to attend tlie registrar’s office to have 
such an entry recorded in the general re^stry. 
Every BC‘rv.iut whose name is registered slu^ 
if lie subbcquently enters service in any place 
not wider tlie ojh'intion of tho Ordinance, at* 
ti'Tid personally at tiu' nearest police station on 
his entering or leaving sneh sexvice and jirodnoe 

' his poi kit registc r to the principal ofiteer of 
police' at such station in order to enable the 
liohee officer to record the. commencement or 
tiiiiiinnlion ol ilic lervice. The police officer 
h.is th( n to conimwiieate it to tho registrar of 
tlu- town or dKtrht in Which such servant Was 
oi iginally ii gisten d. 

VaiioiiB penalties of fine as well as ot 
iiiiliiisoiinieiit aie imposed for violaticia of any 
ol the acts n>qu]red to be done or duties Imposed 
by ilie Act on the variouB pi-rsons mentlonod 
Ih low. As reBjioelH masti'rs if they fail to fulfil 
.my of tho dutub imjiofaed on them by the Act 
till y exjio*e th< niM'lics to a liability of tholr 
laing liiKd to ttie extent of Ns. 20. EUmilarly 
a tit riant. Who fails to fulfil any of ths duUes 
niiiHKu d oil him by the Act is liable to pay a fine 
not I xiei tiiiig its. 20. But in ease ho gives any 
lalse iiiforiiiaticin to the registrar or to any 
othfr jurboii on matters in which he is reqnlzea 
b] tins Uidinance to give information he is 
1i.ihle to a tine not exceeding Ps. 60 or to im« 
pn-oumenl, witti or Without bard labou^ not 
exiirding 8 niontba. A fee of 26 cents, is 
cliai gi d to the master on engaging a now servant, 
a like it e of 26 cents, is charged to the servant 
on hib provisional rcglstiatlaD, or on roglstcatitm 
bi iiig Louflmned, or for rcgistiation of previous 
service or antecedents. Butin case of loss-or 
destruction of the pocket register the servant 
I has to pay one rupee lor tho issue of a duplicate 
' pocket register. 

I A similar Ordinance (No. 17 of 1014) has been 
introduced in the Straits Settlements, Where 
its operation hag been limited to sndv local axeaa 
! as may be declared by the Governor in Ooundl, 

I and its application vrtthfn sndi areas has been 
I restricted to the class of bouaeholdeis who axe 
expected to desire the 'jcuctlt of its ptoVlsinDa, 




'Huoatfumt Che sieater part of India, the 
' rtUm ooostltuteB the prlmaiy territorial unit 
«t GoTOtnment onEanisation, and from the 
^ ‘Vlllafea are bull# up the larger administrative 
-aOUtiea—tahslls, sub-divialona, and districts. 

"Hie typical ibidlan vlllngc has its central 
tefiBBldentlal site, wltli an opem apace for a pond 
I and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
'mudsns lie the village huida, cousistlng of a 
' * eoltlvated area and (very often) grounds for 
• graaing and vrood-cnttlng... /lire inhabitants of 
aOfdi a village pass their life In the midst of lhi>se 
'Slmpie Burroandlngs, welded together in a little 
eonununlty with its own organisation and goveru- 
‘ monfe, srtiltdi differ in diarmter in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
Tmes and itslittlc staff of functionaries, artisans 
. ' and traders. It should be noted, Itowevur, that 
' In certain portions of India, <!,gr.,in the greatei 
' part of iusam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
' sfeit coast of the madras Bresideiicy, the vilbige 
as here described does not exist, the pio pie llvlitg 
in small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads'*.— (Gazetteer of India.) 

The villages above described fall under two 
^ main classes, viz. — 

■ ^fpes of Villages.—“ (l) The ‘ severalty * or 
lalyatwarf village, whleh is the jm'valent lorin 
outside Korthem India. Jferc tlie revenue is 
assessed on individual ciiltiv".itors. 'Jluro ih 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
CbOQ^ some of the non-cult ivated lauds may 
be set apart for a common purpose, such as prraz- 
Ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
pbmgh only with the iicrinission of the Ttevenue 
authorities, and on payment of assessment. 'J'he 
village government vests in a hereditary head¬ 
man, knoum by an old vemacni.ar name, such 
as eotel or reddi, wlio is responsible for law and 
order, add for the collcetlon of the Govenimenl 
revenue. Be represents tlie primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the vilUigc was 
orlginaUy settled. 

•*(2) ITio joint or L-indlord villag.>, the typ«* 
prevalent In the United XTovinccs, tlie ihmjab 
and the frontier rrovince. lien' the n-vemu- 
was formerly assessed ou tlie village as a wliole, 
its incidence being distributed by the body of 
■nuorlor proprietors, and a ccrhiin amount of 
‘ odUfiCtivc responsibility still, as a rule, n>mains. 
The village site is owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to th<> teuantiy, artisans, 
traders and otliers. The waste land is allotted 
,t0 the village, and, 11 wanted for eiiltivation, i.s 
partitioned among the shan>hoIders. Tlie vllkige 
government was originally by the puhchayet or 
ftuup of heads of superior families. In laier 
Mmes one or mote headmen have been added to 
l|f.’Ule organisation to tepresemt the village in its 
; dealings with the local aatliorlties; but the artl- 
gclalenaracterofthisappointment, as compared 
' With that rrtiich obtains in a raiyatwari village, 
l| evidenced by the title of its holder, whidi is 
fsnenlly lambardar, a vernacular derivative 
Bom the English word ‘number.’ Itis thlstypc 
hi'-village to which the well-known description 
' - in Sir B. Maine’s Village CommunUiet is alone 
", *ngloable, and here the eo-proprletors are* In 
' - gnaenl a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
> twoge population as tenants of labourers under 
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Village Antonomy.—The Indian villagea 
formerly possessed a urge degree of local an> 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some urge 
landholder as responsible for toe payment of 
the Government rovcmics, and the maintenance 
of local order. 'Xhls autembmy has now dis* 
appearad owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the Increase of com- 
inunlcat ous, tint growth of individualism, and 
ihe operation of tlie individual raiyatvoari system, 
whlcli la extending even in the north of India. 
Eevcrthi 1- sa, the village icniaina the first imlt 
of administration; the principal village fumy 
tionarii's—the headman, tlie accountrat, and 
the village watchman—arc largely ntllisca and 
{aid by Govi'mnicnt, and tlicro is atlU a certain ■ 
amount of common village feeling and interests. 

Punchayets.—For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of luvlving the ,.<■ 
village eotiueil-ttibunal, on rumdiayet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1008 made the 
following special rccommendatlODB:— 

“ While, therefore, we desire the devclojimeiit 
of a punehayet system, and consider that the 
ot>ject.ions urged thereto are far from insure - 
mountable, wc recognise that such a system 
can only be gradually and tentatively aisled, 
and that it is impossible to.suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
tliat a commpjicemrnt should be made by giving 
eertalii limited powers to 'Punehayede In tlmse 
villages in vdiich cinomistanccs are moet favour¬ 
able by rc:isou of bomogencity, natural intcUl- 
gisnce, and freedom from internal feuds. These 
liowers miflht be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, it will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be -the work of many 
years, will require great cam and discretion,- 
much patience, and Judicious discrimination 
between the circninstances of different vlliagsa; 
and tiiemls a considerable consensus of opiniCn 
that tins new deiiarturi! slinnld be made under . 
the BTK'cial guidance of sympathetic officers.” i 
'i'his is, howi;ver, still mainly a question of ' ' 
future imssibilities, and for present purposes It 
is imnecessi4ry to refer at greater length to the 
subject of vilLagc Bclf-governmcnt. An Act WHS 
{tossed in Ifilfi to provide for the establishment , 
of pvnehayete in the Punjab ; but it was contem« 
plotc'd that the areas for which these bodies wouU 
ite cstaldishcd would be. larger than villages, 
and tbeir functions arc limited to the disposBl ^ 
of petty civil suits. In the Punjab, It may be * 
lucntionod. village self-government survives to 
a cuimiderablo extent, on a basis of custom, 
and the desirabUlty of bringing It under statu¬ 
tory regulation has been questioned. 

Municipalities.—The Presidency towns 

had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Iloyal Charters and later nnder 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt .' 
at municipal legislation before 164,2. An Act^** 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was pae* 
tlcally InopeiaUve, was followed In 1850 by ah 
^t applying to the whole of India. Un^Sf , 
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this Act and sabsequeat Vrovindol Acts a 
large number of nranicipalltlrs was formed In 
aU m ovlncoB. The Acta provided for the 
appmntmcnt of commiaKioncra to manage muni* 
aflain, and snttiorised the levy oi various 
tues, but in most ]?rovinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of aelf'govcmnicnt, these Ad-s did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that, iniicli pro> 

r 98 was made. T.ord Mayo’s Govcrtimcnl., 
their Besolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial llr-.^ncc, rcferr<‘d to the 
necessity of taking furtticr stops to bring local 
Interest and sapervisiou to bear on tlic manage¬ 
ment of funds devoted to education, siinitation, 
medical charity, and local public works. Mew 
Municipal Acts were possixl tor the varloi:.ci 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, cxtcndi'd the clcctivi" prliicipl.-, 
but only in tiie Cejitrnl Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in¬ 
troduced. Jn 1881-2 liord Itipon’s Government. 
Issued orders whlcti had tlie elicct of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government.. 

' Acts were passed in 188:1-4 that grxatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni¬ 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the doctive system, whiie itideiirudencc and 
responsibility were coufiured on the comniiiti-cs 
of many towns by purmit1.ing them to elect a 
private citizen as eJiainnan. Arranoeiiicnto 
were made also to incroise municipal re.sourees 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
^dal revenue suited to and raiiable of deve¬ 
lopment under local iiinnageinenl. being trans¬ 
ferred, with a proport.ionate .anioniit of provinehil 
expenditure, for local objects. ’1'lie general pi in- 
(dplcs tiius laid down have i-ontiniied to goviTii 
toe adbiiuistration of municipalitii^i down to 
toe present day. In several I'roviuces there arc, 
besides mnnicipallUcs, “iiotifletl areas," f.r., 
small towns whicJi arc not fit for full intinieipal 
institutions, but to wiiich parts of the Munieipal 
Acts are applied, their alfuirs being admini¬ 
stered by nominated committees. Tliiaie ate 
to be regarded as embryo mmiicipalitics. 

Boards.—Tlie c.stabli8hment of hu-nds 
for dealing with local affairs in nirul arc -s is a 
relatively reaent development. Mo such boanls 
existed in 1858, thoii^i some Beroi-'’ulinit.ary 
funds for local improvements bad been raised 
in Madras and Bombay, wtiilc in Bengal and tlic 
United Pro^nces cnnsultalivc committees assist.- 
^ the district ofiicers in the niauageiiicnt of 
funds devoted to local schools, roads and dis¬ 
pensaries. The system of raising cesses on laud 
for purposes of this description was introduced 
by legldation in Madras and Bombay between 
1865 and 1869; In toe ejisc of Bombay, nominat¬ 
ed committees were to administer the proceeds 
of toe cess. The ^ear 1871 saw a wide develop¬ 
ment of legislation lor local administrative 
purposes, partly due to growing nc^s. and 
portty toe result of the financial deccntralisa- 
uon scheme of Lord Mayo’s Government, 
l^ons Acts being passed in different Provinces 
tnovlding for to levy of rates and the oonstitu- 
tlon of local bodies. In some cases with an olect- 
k ed element, to administer toe funds. The whole 
' ayatem was reorganised in accordance with toe 
pidlCT of Lord lUpon’s Goveroinent. Under 
toe Oiders of 1881-z toe existing local oommtt- 
. fops were to be replaced by a system of boards 


extending ail over toe country. The lowest 
administrative unit was to be small enough to 
secure local knowledge and interest on toe part of . 
eato member of the board, and toe vaxioua ^ 
ndnor boards of the district wgre to be under 
the control of a general district board, and to 
send delegates to a district council for the settle¬ 
ment of measures common to all. The non- 
ollieial element was to preponderate, and toe 
elective principle was to be recognised, as in 
the case of iuunicipalltii«, while tlie resources 
and flii.'inci-il responsibilities of the bdards were 
to be incre,a<-.cd by transferring items of provin¬ 
cial revenue and expenditure. It was, however, 
rcrngnlseil that conditions were not suffidcntly 
advnnccxl or uniform to pennit of one genial 
•system being imposed in all provinces, and a 
large discrttioii was left, to IxNail Governments. 
'rii<> syste.nis introduced in different parts Of 
fndiii iiy the Acts of 1888-5 (most of which are 
still in force) consequently varied greatly. 

Mofussil Municipalities.-Tlietotal number 
of municipalities lias altered lltUe for many 
years post. Mew mniiicipalltlcs have been 
formed from time to time, bnt there have also 
been removals from the list. There was, indeed, 
a rather marked decrease according to the last 
decennial review (1902-12) and the numbW in 
1911-12 was actually less than It was thirty 
years earlier. This result was brought abont 
by the rediirtion to ‘‘notified areas'*'of a con- 
sidernblc number of the smaller municipalities 
in the Punjab and United Provinces. TOe figures 
showing tlie eonstitution of the municipalities 
call for litt.Ie comment. Taking them as a whole, 
the proportion of eJ(>etrd members was in 1911-12 
rather inor than a half, whereas in 1901-02 
it w.sB slightly less. I’lie proportions of non- 
offlc-lals and Indians, already high in 1901, also 
increased daring tlie decade. Klected members 
are in the in:ijority in the cities of Bombay, 
Mailra.! and liangoon and lo Bengal (excluding 
Galentta). Bihar and Drissa, tlic United Pro- 
^^IlCl■s, and the Central Provinces; in the Mmto- 
IVest Frontier Ihrovincc and BaludUstan. on 
the othiT hand, tliero arc no elcfded memoetB, 
and in I liirnia tliey form a small minority. Mon- 
ollieials ontmiiiilier officials everywhere, and 
Indians oiitimniber Europeans to an even heater 
degree, except In Bansoon. Taking the muni¬ 
cipalities individually, some of thecommlsaioiiecs 
are t'J ctcd in the great majority of cases, Be- 
prr.sentation in tlic larger mumcipalltlcs is in 
general by wards or classes of tiio community, 
or bat.li. Voters must be residents not bpJow 
a speeifle<1 age, and property or status quaUfica- 
lioii- are generally laid down. The Chairman or 
{‘resident of the xMiinieijai Corporation is some- 
times nominated under the orders of the Local 
Guv crnmeiit, bnt more often ctioscn by toe com- « 
niiasioneis from among themselves. The only 
provinces in wiildi there has been in toe past a 
large proportion of elected nou-offleial chairmen 
arc Madnis, the Central Provinces, and the 
two Bcngals; but Bombay has now to be 
added to the list, In view of the changes mate 
in that province In the dosing years of toe deende. ' 
Various provisions exist as to the exercise of 
control by Government, particularly aa regards 
finance and appointments. No loans can be 
raised without Uovernment sanction, and generv - 
ally speaking municipal budgets, and alterattms , 
in taxation, require toe sanction of the ^>cu} 



Local Self-Government. 


Ooremment, or If a Cominis^oner. Proposals 
fOt KiviDg mmdclpBl committers a larger degree 
indep^ence were put forward by the Decen- 
tnlisauon Commission, and some action on 
these lines has been taken. Government may 
do for the paformanne of any duty which i 
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furnished with water works. Tdls on roadi 
and ferries and lighting and' conservancy rates 
contribute to the receipts In most prmnoes. 
The average Incidcnoe of munldind taxation 
per head of munlcipid popnlation In 
for British India, as a whole, was Bs. 2*05. 
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them In case of incompetence, default, or abuse 
powers. 

Manlclpal Revenues.—^In the provlnros 
In whldi octroi is levied generally, it is the most 
■ Important Bonreo of inenme. The octroi 
dimes have admitti'd disadvantages, but tlicy 
ore familiar through long usage, to the inliabi- 
tonts of tlie i^ortli and West of Tndin. 'J'lie 
pOBSlbUity of abolishing them was under consi¬ 
deration during tlic l:ist decade,audit was de¬ 
cided in the XJjiittd Province to take this step 
In many niimidiiaiith'S, but ilie allernal.ive of 
direct taxation is not a popular one. I'reeaiiKions 
are taken to limit the tax to sirbieles aetiially 
consumed in a town, and to prevent it I'roiii 
becoming a transit duty. 'I’he list of dutiable 
artlolcs contains in each ease only staple nrtieles 
, of local consumption i>nd good" in tr.irisit.'ire 
allowtd to pass in l>ond or receive a n-fiind of 
the duties on leaving the town. .Vrt ieles ol food 
are, the most important class of g^sais subject 
' to octroi taxation. 

Incidence of Taxation.—A tax on houses 
and land.s is le\i<’<l to some e.vtimt in 
all pI-o^'lnccs, and is tl'.e iniiin soiire<> oi 
manlclpal revenue where there is no octroi. 
Taxes on professions and trades, and on animals 
and vehicles, are generally levlisl, as also is a 
water-rate in the large towns that liave been 


: whore the figures are higher, the provinmai 
' averages ranged from Bs. 3’08 in the North* 

I West Frontier Province and Bs. 2*88 In the 
! i’unjab, to Bs. 1 -Sa In Madras and Bs. 1 *02 in 
I Coorg. Otlier sources of revenue are municipal 
> lands and buildings, conservancy roedpts (other 
than the raff's), ixlueational and medical fees, 

. receipts from marked and slaughter-honses 
, (a very imporbint itcmln B(irraa), and interest 
' on investments. 

Rlunic' -lal Functions.—^Munldpal fonctiana 
' ore dasslhed under the he.ads of pnbUc safety, 

\ liealtli, extilvenience and instruction. Wlthlb , 
these lieads the duties arc many and varied. 
Bxjienclitiire, .npart from that on general ad* 
iiiini<;tratioji and colleidiion, which amounts to 
. something less than 10 per cent, of the total, 

' is similarly cla.ssiiled. The principal nomUM 
fnnelions of miinidpiilities now arc the con* 

. striietion, npkeeii, and lighting of streets and 
ro:ids, and the provision and maintenance of 
public and miiuicipal buildings; the preserva* 
t.ion of the publie health, principally with refer* 
cnee to the provision of inndicnl relief, vaccin* 

' atioii, sniiitation. drainage and water*Bnpp]y, 
and niea.siircs against, (‘pidemies; and education, 
particiilaiiy primary education. Money is 
■ raised ty loan for water-supply and drainage 
. schemes, the cost of which is txx> large to be 
' defrayed from ordinary revenues. 


THE PRESIDENCY TOWNS. 


The corporations of the Presjileney I owns 
occupy asspedal position, and arc eou-ditutod 
under special' Acts. 

Calcutta.—^Tlic municipal .'xiniinislriit.ion 
of Calcutta is regulated liy the r,ileiitta Muni¬ 
cipal Act of 1899, whieh rejdaeed an Art of 1888, 
the working of wliidi liad not bei'ii altouetlier 
'satisfactory. Tlie Corporal ion, ns remodelled 
by tiiu Act of 1899, eoiisisls of a Chairimiii, 
appointed by the local Governnieiit, and fifty 
commissioners, half of whom are elected at 
triennial ward elections, while the reniaimler 
are appointed, four each by the Bengnl Chamber 
of Commerce and tlie Calcutta Tnuli's Associ¬ 
ation, two by the Pori. Coiiimla.sioners, and 
flft^ by .the local Government. The Act al.-m 
constitutos a smaller baly, the Gimcrai Com¬ 
mittee, consisting of the Chairman with twelve . 
of the commissioners, four elected by ttio ward , 
eommissioncTS, four eii*cti-d by the oUicr conirnis- 
'ijj Bioners and four appoinixd by the local Goveni- 
mont. There arc various special coiniuittees ' 
and Bub-commitlcos. An amcnduig Bill has , 
publiihed. 

Tho entire cxccntivo power is vested in tlic ! 
Chalnnan, to be exercised subject to tlie approv* i 
’ ol at sanction of the Corporation or General i 
; Committee, whenever this is expressly directed ' 
'•. in toe Act. To the Corporation are reserved 
too right of fixing toe rates of taxation and such 
genem tunettons as can be efildenUy perforracd 
by a large body, while the Oenerof Committee 
BCooda between deliberative and executive ^ 


aiithorii ies, and di-.'ils with tiiose matters that 
.are lll-ad.iptcd for discussion by the whole Cor* 
poration but too important to be left to toe 
ilispusiil of the Chairman alone. Power is re* 
SiTved to the k>enl CoviTiiment to require the 
miini(;i|.!d .‘iiithnritie.s to take action In certalii 
nirciimstancos, anu their sanction Is required 
to large projects. 

Bofldtuy-—'I'he municipal corporation ot 
Bombay, whieh foniiexi the model for tlie new 
C.alciitta eoiiritinition, dates in its main features 
from 187" end continues to be regulated by the 
Act of 1 S 88 os amendixi. Some important 
eliaiige.>i were made by the City of Bombay 
INiliec Cliuiifcs Act of 1007, whldi relieved the 
corporation of the {mlici*. cliarges of the dty, and 
in:id(' over to them in exchange further rcaponsi* 
liiiity for primary education, medical rclid 
and vaceluation. 

Tlie Corporation consists of 72 conndllorB, 
of whom 39 are elected by wards, 10 by the 
jusLier.s of the peace, 2 by the FcUows of the 
Cniversit}’, and 2 by the Bombay Cbamb» of 
Commerce, the remaining 10 being appointed 
by Government. The general mnuidpal go* 
vcmmettt is vested In the Corporation, wmle 
the ordinary business is transacted by a Stood* 
ing Committee of 12 oouudllors, 8 appointed ' 
by the Corporatiem and 4 by Government, |j 
president of the corporation is dected by toe ^ 
conndllors but is not, like the chainnan of the 
Calcutta Corporation, an exeeutlrc olflccr. The 
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ckief eswntlTto anthcnity is vested In a separate 
OAear, appolitted by Government, nsoally from 
the ranks of the Indian Civli Service, styied 
the ICmilolnal Commisaloner, who can, howover» 
he removed by a vote of 46 conncUlorB. 

IIadras>^A new Municipal Act for the City 
of Madras was passed in 1904. By this Act 
the nnmber of the municipal commissioners, 
to whom as a body the name Corporation was 
now applied, was increastid from 92 to 36, besides 
- Ilie Prmdent, and provision was made for the 
WnMlntment of thi-cc commissioners each by 
lae Madras Chamber of Commerce and the 
Madras Trades Association, and of two by such 
other associations, corporate bodies, or classes of 
penons, os the lacal Government might direct, 
while we number to be elected as divisional ' 
dectlons was fixed at 20. UndeJ* the Act pre- 
vtonsly in force the total number of elected i 
commissioners was not more tlian 24. The i 


remaining oonunissloneirs were mnmlntedi M - 
they are under the new Act, by the Local Go* 
vomment, who also, appoint the FresidODt,. 
The Act of 1604 also introduced vorions other 
changes in the law whidi need not be specially 
noticed; it was modelled to m large extent on 
the CoJentta Act of 1800. Executive authority 
is vested in the Pnsidcmt, who’ls removable 
under the existing law, by a vote of 28 oem> 
missioners. A Standing Committee^ consist- . 
ing of ttie president and ci^t other oommls- 
sloncrs. is nuiliUy concerned with finandal 
:ind building ^ncstion. The President, ilka 
the cliicf executive olllccrs In Calcutta and 
Ijombny, is usually a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. The nnmber of persons enrolled 
as voters in 1011-12 was 9,8S4 rather more 
than 6 per cent, of the total adult male popU' 
iation. The control of the I.x>cal Government 
over the municipality has hitherto been more 
stringent than in tlic other Presidency towns. 


DISTRICT AND LOCAL BOARDS. 


t The duties and functions assigned to the 
mnnlolpalitln in urban areas are in rural areas 
entmsted to District and Local Boards. The 
q^stems of rural local government in the v.-u1oub 
provtnoes differ widely. The Madras organl- 
aaUem, which provides for three grades of local 
boards, most nearly rcscmbltfs the pattern set in 
the original orders. Throughout the great-er pa rt 
of that province important villaecs and groups 
«f villages am organised as ‘ Unions each 
oontroUed by a panohatat. These hodu^s 
leoelve the proceeds of a light tax on houses, and 
spend ibem mainly on sanitation. Next come 
toe Tslnk Boards, wliieh form the agenev for 
local works in the administrative sections into 
which the districts arc divided. l<'inally, 
there Is the Dlstrlet Board, with general control 
over the local administration of the distrkrt-. 
In Bombay there arc only tao classes of boards, 
for districts and talitkas rcspecilvely. In 
Benn^ the Punjab, and the North-West Fron- 
tlerPVovince the law requires a District Board 
to be establlsbed in eacti district, but leaves 
tte establishment of subordinate local lioanls 
-ifll the discretion of the Local Govcriiinent. The 
Bsngal Act authorises the establishment of 
rillage Unions also, but this provisiou has not 
been very largely used. The United Provinces 
Aet formerly in force directed the establishment 
of district and sub-district boards, but the latter 
were abolished, as mcntloneil below, in JOOO. 
The system in the Central Provinces bears some 
r o s em blanoe to that which prevails in Madras, 
fbe villages being aggregated into “circles", 
'•ad the circles into “ groups", eaclr of whidi 
bos • Local Board, while for endi district there 
bl • Dtstrifat Council having authority over 
Che laood Boards. Tn Assam district boards 
havO not been introduced, and independent 
boaids are established In eacii sab-divlsion. 
Nwher district nor sub-district boards exist 
M Burma, or in Baluchistan. District boards 
ijMte storm In Lower Burma in accordance 
uMth Lord Blpon's Local Self-Government 
SUaolntiai of 1882, but the membos took no 

C thre Interest In them, and they died ont after 
few years. The district funds are now ad- 
hlstered by the Deputy Commissioners of 
'districts. 


Elective Principle.—^The degree to vriildi 
the elective prindplc has been introduced varies 
greatly in different parts of India; bat there 
is a considerable proportion of elected members 
everywhere, except in the North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province, whive tiie system of election was 
abolished in 19U3. On the whole, however, 
the principle of n'prescntatlon Is muoh less 
developed in rural than in municipal areas. 
In Madras the elective system, previously applied 
to the distriiff. boards only, was extended to 
the Taink Boards in 1900. In the United Pro- 
vinei>s and the Central Provinces there is a 
Aub8t.antial majority of elected members. 

Chairmen.—The various Acte usually leave 
It to the 1 oeal Government to decide whether 
the Chairman of the district board shall be elect¬ 
ed or nominated. Tn most prorixees the 
Collc*elor lias, as a general rule, been appointed, 
tiunigh in the Central ProvinccH the president 
is ('lerted, and is usually a non-official. In tiie 
United Provinces election, snbjcet to the veto 
of ihe Lo(»il Government, was prescribed by the 
Aft of louo, but in practice the CollecUH' Is 
chosen. As regards the subordinate boards, 
the law and practice vtiry. Generally speaking, 
the sub-district boards are on the footing m 
subordinate coininittecs or agencies of the dis¬ 
trict iKmrds, w’itli very limited powers and 
r('>>oiirces; but in Madras they oxerdse inde¬ 
pendent authority, subject to the general ocmttol 
of tlic district boards, In regard to the less 
inipmtant roads, primary Vacation, medical 
work, and sanitation. 

Pnnision is made, on ranch the same Unes 
ns ill the ejise of municipalities, for the mceroiae 
of control in certain directions by Ooveniment 
or its otficors. ' 

Sub-District Boards.—^The Deoentraffsatlon 
Commission, having in view the admitted 
failure of snb-distrlct boards as a whefie^ uMsr 
existing arrangements, except in Madnte sod 
Assam, put forward proposals for wiakifig them 
the prindpal agendcs of rural board adnihs- 
istratlon by giving them independent resour- 
ces, separate spheres of duty, and large respon¬ 
sibilities. Pn^KKuds for nvlng the dinriot' 
hoards a larger measure of independwoe Utete 
also put forward* 
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> \ ItovaniM and Expenditure.—Xlie sources 
m bfeome open to rural boards are much nar* 

^ -j'Xpwee and less elastic than those of the mun!- 
.VdlpsKtles. The greater part of their revenue 
.ds derived from a cess whlGh they arc empowered 
td levy on the land, and which usnulJy docs 
’Vfrdt exceed one anna in the mpec on the annual. 
•'.rrent value (or, In ryatwari provinces, tlie 
/ Oovernnient assessment). The rcss is ordina- 
' lUy collected by Govemmeut agency along 
‘with toe land revenue, and vaiies In amount 
;Wltb the latter. Since 1905 the income derived 
from toe land cess h isbecn suppicninntcil by a 
spedal Government contributiuii calciiltitod at 
the rate of 25 per cent, of ttiat iiicomc. Sub¬ 


stantial amounto, apart from Ihls roecisd can- 
tribution, are granted to toe dlstnct boards 
by the Local Governments for various putposeai 
Apart from receipts In connection into ttielz 
educational and medical Inst tutiooB, and 
|. markets, the only other Important souroee ot 
Independent revenue are pounds and feirtes, 
and, in iUadrns, road tolls. Except In Madras^ 
the sub-district boards have generally no In¬ 
dependent sources of income, and mcrev receive 
such moneys ns the District Boards may allot to 
them. In Madras the Taluk Boards reodvo 
I half the land ccss levied In thdr areas, as well 
’ as ctTtaiii miscellaneous revenues. 


District and Local Boards.—The following table shows the genera] constituUon of tiie 
Boards In each province, the hguiCb in italics iciatitig U* 'ocal boards, the others to district 
beards. 


Province. 


Madras .. 

Bombay .. 
Assam 



Bengal. 

Bihar and Orissa 
United Provinces 

Punjab •. 

N.-W. Frontier Province, 

Central PtovipccB and 
Berar. 


inber 

Total 

Nunib^-r 

By 

Appiuntmcnt. 

By 

Employment 

^By 

BAce. 

of 

>ur(ls. 

of 

Mem- 

i:\'- 

Noinl- 

Elect- 

Olfl- 

Eon- 

Ofll- 

Euro- 

Indl- 


bers. 

oflicio. 

uated. 

ed. 

cials. 

citds. 

1 

pcans. 

ans. 

"5 

77'J 

124 

20a 

3G2 

270 

500 

130 

640 

.w 


&7 

ran 

77s 

400 

1,248 

66 

J,£88 

20 

flUi) 

12c 

182 

2i:> 

132 

421 

71 

482 


5,737 

.5;JB 


l,3U£i 

S90 

2,888 

138 

ajm 


SIH 

7H 

5S 

754 

SO 

238 

13& 

188 

2:1 

sfl if 

131 

lOG 

318 

151 

302 

85 

428 

72 

Hof 

an 


407 

07 

757 

37 

817 

IS 

0!)() 

100 

lao 

1.->1 

124 

2G6 

128 

262 

■/I 

4‘Jif 

til 

SM 

224 

7a 

420 

70 

420 

4H 

023 

47 

245 

G::o 

202 

(too 

102 

820 

28 

1,111 

238 

6'>7j 

::4i) 

271 

843 

73 

1,041 

J-S 

I’SJ 

PI 

7(1 

JtiO 

14 

200 

a 

asi 

if 

210 

51 

ItMi 


51 

168 

26 

103 

21 

521 

• * 

140 

s^l 

Gi 

454 

13 

608 

SI 


.. . 

.117 

9 ti 

mi 

1,102 

a 

2,334 


POLICY OF GOVERiWMENT DEFINED. 


The Government oi India i'lbiicd on April 
28lh, 1915, along n-solutioii dealing with the 
gloWth and future of local stilf-govcniment 
In India. From what htsH gone bi'iore it will 
have been seen tliat the IK'n-ntralisatinn Coiii- 
mlsslon made many and detailed rt'comineuda- 
tions on this question, and tire intention of the 
resolutlou was to summarise policy on these 
points, as well os to oompictt* the eJiaiu of iiro- 
, nounoements of policy which comuienct'd with 
; the. education resolution and was followed by 
the sanitary resolution. Owing however to the 
-,Wlde diversity of conditions in India, and the 
extent to which loenl self-government'must 
. be a provincial question, it was not apparcintly 
''pDSSiDle to lay down .broad and simple lines, 
veag^daDy as fai the main the development of 
. Ihual self-government is a question of the pro- 
Vfslflii of funds, and no one has suggested 
.vn^ce they Shan oome, except In the way of 
■dotes from the Imperial Exchequer; whldi is 
I'xlesady overburdipned. The Eesolntlon was 


thcr’'fOTe received with tidxcd feelings. Those \ 
wlio expected .a dedaratioit of a bold forward - 
|N)liey Wi'rc disappointed, whilst those who 
realised the difliculiies inherent in the working 
of the T'riiiclple until some means of providing 
the necessary funds arc devised realised that ' 
it went as far as possible in existing oondltMns. 

The resolution commenoed with the ez-, 
prrssloii of opinion that the icsnlts on toe 
whole have Justified the polity out of whieh 
lornl seU-government arose. The degree of 
sncce^is varies from province to province and 
from one part of a pioviiioe to another, but 
tnere is definite and satisfactory evidence toat 
of a growth ot a breling of good • dBxensblft 
partiuulatly in tlie large towns. *'On all sidu 
there are signs of vitality and growth.** Of 
tlie obstacles in the way of reaUshig the Ideals 
ol the post the resolution placed In toe fore¬ 
front the smallness and inelasticity ot the loci Mk - 
revennes, the,n the indifference still pievailta#^ 
In many places towards all forms of public life. 
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On a nvlow, the Ooveromcut of India decided' 
to' aooept the view of the local^govemment or 
admlntottation aa to the degree of progtes? 
possible at tlic present time, l/ical Govern- 
meats and Adntlubtrations, the resolution 
added, wore pmpared to advance in the direc- 
Uon of the main recommendatious of the De- 
oeatEalisatiO0 Oommissiou. 

Tnraliig to details the resolution showed that 
of the <ti)5 Chairmen of Municipalities 
oonslstcd ot elected uou-otticiuli., 2'IK of elected 
olfidais, 51 of nominted non-olUcials, 174 of 
nominaUd olliclals. The election ut non-oiliciai 
ehainnon has long been urged by Indian fiuli- 
ticlans, and their views have Ix'en so tar aco-ided 
that the majority of Local Governments are 
la favour of HOiMtitating, so far a^, pot:sible, 
non-offleial for ofHeial chuinuen. lYitli regard 
to tile larger municipalities, tlie Loiiiliay system 
In now very much in favour. This uonsKls in 
tho main of a cunatitutiun under w’liieh an 
elected ^airman is the nioutli-pii'ce of the 
corporation, whilst the heiul of tlie ewtiitivi- 
is an otSdal nominated by Govern men t liut 
under the control of Uie Ouiporation. WlilNI 
not pressing tliis system on all Lueal (iov<'rti- 
mettts, tho n'solntion pointed out that it h.-ul | 
the advantage of securing a (Sintinuous and, 
strong executive admiuisimUon by a paid 
staff, whilst maintaining tlie corporate enniro) 


balance. They held this out as the poUcy 
which should steadily be kept In view. 

Tlie Di.'ccntra!]|ation Oommission tecom« 
mended that subHustrlct boards should be 
iiiiiYetsally established and that they should 
be the principal agencies ofsiuial admlnistra* 
tion. Tlie Government of India left this ques* , 
I ion to tlie di-«cr •tion of the J.ocal Governments. 
Tile JiOcal Governments favoured a policy 
wlierc district and sub-district boards should 
contain a large preponderai'ce Ot elected lusiu- 
bers. Th^y took the vii'W, In which the Gov- 
r.iment of India corieurred, that an oificlal 
diuiild n-iiiaiii chaimian of every district and 
^ub-district board. Tlie total number of 
•liKtrnd. and sub-distriet boards in lOlS was 
IPO and 5 jO respectively, with an aj^regate 
income of £;i,7it7,21t) (Bj*. 6,68,08,292). Ll 
tlie same year iluiy tr'ccivcd specially large 
grant>.-t from the sums allotted by tlie Imperial 
ijloveriiment for education and sanltaiion. Tbe 
rcsolntiim analysed at some length the pro 
posal that distrird- boards should be empowered 
to levy a railway or tramway ra-ss, in order to 
exficdilc tile improveiiient of coinmunicatious. 
The Goveriiineut of India have empowered 
, district bnardh to levy a siN'clal extra laud cess 
of liiree pics in Uie rupee on the annual rent 
value of land for the construction of lis^t tall* 

I ways or tramways, conditional on the proposal 
obtaining (he assent of thr-'c-foiirtbs of the 


and activity of the iiiunicipal boaril. As (o the j meinbers of the board. The Government of 
financial re&ources of the municipalitieH,Jl | India also derided that the board could issue 
was shown that the aggregate income of fbe i (i.bentures secun-d on the, rtilway property 
701 municipalities in exi'tviit-c at the close o[. wIk.^ {(.(j aceurnnlaied funds were insufficient 
1912>18 (excluding the rresidency towns a.idlto bear tlie cn-,t of constriiclion. Tiiey'also 
Bangoon) amounted to £:t,2K2,845, or Its. i n‘eoiiinieiidi'd that, tlie jm'sent restrictionn on 
4,02,42,676 apart froni extnmrdinary n c. lpt^,[ t.he ttnaueial powerh of the boards should be 


or an average of £4,683 or Ks. 70,246 a .vear 
This shows a very rapid exiianHion. ('ontri- 
buttons from Gownimcnt have niab'riall.v 
assisted this expansion. Sfuee lull, the Gov- 
ernment of India have niaile grants amoiniting 
to £3,076,460 (lls. 4.61,17,000), of wliicli 
£308,200 (Its. 55,23.000) are recurring, foi 
Urban sanitation. Municipalities liav<- al.so 
zeoclvcd tiielr share—tbe exact figiin- is not 
cosily asocrtainable—of tbe large ediieatinnal 
ffraats made bv the Gov>’rnm«iit of tiniia >.fijef'm •n+,--lioiild be 
1911. amounting to about £.!,987.800 (It.-. H'leal gov- niiiK n 


gradimily relaxed, in (he direction of securing 
l ull clisen'tion subject to tlie inaintonaiioc of the 
Piv.siTilK'd working balauec. 

Turning to the organisation of the VUlaffes 
(lie lesoliMion expressed tlie views of tiie Gov- 
■riiinent of India towai-ds the establisliment of 
P'liiehayets in the following passage ;—“where 
any practicable sehenu* can be worked out in co¬ 
op TatUm with the p4'opIe concerned, fullexpeti- 
made on lines appi-ovcd by the 
tor administration concerned.'" 


6 , 98 ,i 7 , 000 ), of which £ 820,006 (Its. 1,24.00,000^^1)1 tliih g-neral recommendation they left 
are recurring. Municipal boards have liei'njfhe mathT to tlie local nnthoritios. With 
xelloved of all charges for tbe maintenance of curd to the Presidency Corporations, the 
po liQw Within miinidpal limit*;. In almost every!'Vcentralisatioii Commission n'cmnniiuided 


province the tecoiamendatinn tliat inimlcipali- 
ties should be relieved from (Inaneial respon- 
alblUty for famine relief and should receive 
assistance from Government in the isiso of severe 
aiddenilcs, has been already given effect to, 
or the principle bos been accepted. Th<> 
Gtovemment of India have nl'-o accepted a 
farther recommendation, namely, that assietan n 
may legitimately bo given by Government to 
. poorer munictpidities which, without It. would 
be unable to carry on the normal standard of 
odudalstration requlicd from them. 

fhi tim very importaut subject of financial 
eUattol, whiiffils sometimes described as minute 
thb Govemnoent of India suggested that the 
ttkoldpalitlss should have a freer hand with 
^fug^ to tiieir budgeta, the only check being 
the malntcoi^CG of a prescribi'd minimum 


(hat the Bombay systi ni of an unofficial (dialr* 
mail and an olliciai (lead of the executive should 
be g.-ncraliy followed. Bengal and Madras 
airrecd goncraily with the propmal, but Rangoon 
regarded it as unsuitable to the conditions 
there oblajiiing. The Government of India 
declined to endorse the suggestion that a 
Local Government Board should be formed In 
eacli Ihovinis* for the control of the local bodies, 
in coHcin<-iQii, the resolution sum’narised the 
policy of tile Goveniment ot India towards the 
development of local snU-govomment as one at 
prudent boldness, calcnlatlng risks but not 
afraid to take them In the cause of progress. 

Since this resolution was issued the Bombay 
Government lias appointed a strong mtxed 
committee to consider tho whole question of 
local iielf-government In the rural arena, whose 
report is awaited with great interest. 



Local Gfwernmmt StaHstics. 
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Sanltatton. 


The history of the sanitary departments In 
India goes back for about fifty years. Daring 
that period great iuprovements have been 
efleeteo In the sanitary condition of the towns, 
ttiou^ mudi remains to be done; but tlie pro- 

g ress of rural sanitation which involves the 
ealth of the great bulk of the population has 
been slow, and incommenaurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. “The 
reason lies In the apathy of tin; people and the 
tenacity with whicli th(‘y eling to dotn"stic 
enstoms lidurlous to healtli. \Vliilt> tin' in* 
habitants of the plains of India an- on ilie whole 
distingnished lor personal cleanliness, tlie sen-te 
of public deaniiueaa li.ia rviT been w.iTitlnc. 
Great Improvciiicnts Iiavc been eileeted in 
many places; but tlio village house is si ill often 
ill-ventilated and over-Tiopulut«xI; the villa 
site dirty, crowded with eatiic, choketJ wiih raiiK 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools; 
and the village tanks polluted, aud ii'^ed in- 
discrimlnatdy for bathing, rooking and drinking. 
Thab the way to improvement lies tt'.rough tin' 
education of tlie people has always been 
recognised.** 

Of recent years the pace has been spcedeil 
up as education progressed, education develop¬ 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
Issued in May 23rd, 1914, the (iovernmeut of 
India summarised tht* position at Uiat time, aud 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
rescdutlou IGazrite of Indio, Jfay 23th. 1914) 
should be studied by all who desire to under¬ 
stand the present position iiud policy : its maiu 
features are sunimariaf'd licre. 

The governments in India have moved more: 
rapidly of late. In 1898, the Government of 
Inma issued an important stateim nt of policy, 
la 1008, imperial grants amounting to its. 
30,00,000 ( £200,000 ) a year wexo made to local 
Governments. A new departmunt of the (in- 
venunent of India was created in 1910 in 
order to relieve the Home Department of edu¬ 
cation, sanitation and some other hrauehes ot 
*the administration. In addition to sauitary 
conferences held by local Governments, three 
All-ln^a sanitary conferences were convened 
at Bombay, Madras and Lncknnw, respectively, 
over whldh Uio Hon'bic sir Hareourc Butler 
nreslded as Member of the novornor-Gencral’s 
Counoll in charge of the department coucenuxl. 
These conferences were attended by non-olUcials 
as well as officials, by laymen ns well as pro¬ 
fessional sanitarians. Again, ttie Indian Be- 


search Fund Assoelation has heenfoo&ded 
; to further the proseention of research, and. the 
I propagation of knowledge and experimental 
; measures generally in connection with the, 

I causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
' communicable diseases. To this nmd the Go¬ 
vernment of India make an annually recurring 
grant of 5 lakhs of rupees (£33,333). Moreovar* 

' lincc the constitution of the new depart-' 
nicnt of the Government of Indio. Imperial, 
grants have been made to local Oovecn- 
' lar'Dts and Adniinlstratlous to the amount of 
' its. 4,91,47,900 (£3.076,466), of wbldl Bs. 
.'>''1.23,000 (£:i08,200) are recurring, and 'E8r 
1,06,24 000 (£2,708,266) non-recurring. In 

addition, grants amounting to Bs. 82'33 lakbs 
' (£.'■48,866) a year have been made to district 
boards In e^'rtuiii provinces, a snbstantial portion 
of wliieli will, it is hoped, be expended on rmal 
i sanitation. 'These grants have tendered prao- 
' ticabic the execution of schemes which a few- 
, years ago seemed beyond the limits of financial 
possibility; and there can ho little doubt that 
the movement for sanitary reform .Is now well 
i established and progressive throughont the 
I country. 

i Organisation.—As a result of the Plague 
' CnmniissionN Beport Lord Gorzon’s Oovem- 
i ment took up witli vigour the reorganisation 
' of the sanitary department. Besearch In- 
' stitntc‘3 were started and on appointment of 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Oovemmont 
of India wa.s created. The functions of this 
o.Ticci' were to advise the Government of India 
; upon sanitary and ba'dcTiological questions tD 
settle with local Governments the principles 
. on which an advance should be made and to 
organise and direct research throughout India. 
'I'he iurangeinent was not completely soccessful. 
Among iiie disadvantages, the separation of 
researcli from clinical work deterred men from 
entering the. department, and tlie office work In 
eoniieetion witli research prevented the Sanitary 
Coiiinii‘!sioncr from undertaking wide ana 
constant touring. The organisation was accord¬ 
ingly inoiiitlcd in 1012. 'The Sanitary Com- 
nii.-isinncr is now the independent Adviser to 
tlie Government of India in ail technical and 
sanitary matters, hut all questions of' personnel.. 
:i.s well as the administration of the oacterio* 
logic,al deparlm tit and research generally have 
been placed under the cbutrol of the Inrector- 
I General, Indian Medical Service, with the 
Sanitary Commissioner as his staff officer. 


I « 


The Sanitary Organisation. 

The sanctioned strength of the superior sanitary organisation In India now Is 
(a) A Sanitary Commissioner with the Go\eniincnt of India. 

(l^A bacteriological deportment compri>«ing— 

(0 thirteen laboratory appointments distributed as follows:— 


CMitral Bescareh Institute 

Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory 

Bing Institute of Preventive Medicine, Madras . 

Pasteur Institute, BasauU . 

Fastcui Institute, Goonoot . 


1 Director and 3 Aaristants. 
1 Director and 2 Aadstants 
1 Director and 1 Assistant. 
1 IMrector and 1 Assistant. 
1 Dlrcotor and 1 Asststsnt. 


T- -i 


(if) fifteen now appolntmenhi recently sanctioned for the iffoseoutlon of research won 
and direct investigation In the field. , 
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foUo^vlag eatablldimentB under local GktTemmentB:— 


Province 


''Sitdxaa. 

^Bombay. 

Seoffti. 

'.'Uidced Ptovlncea 

Punjab. 

JSimu. 

^ • 

BlbarftOrtsaa. 

Ocntral Provincca 

Aiuain 

Korth’West Fnintier I*roriarr> 
Ddhi . 

m 

Total .. 


Sonitaty 

Coinis* 

sioners. 


Deputy 

Samtary 

CoinndS' 

Bioncrs. 


Health Offloers, Sanitary Englneera. 


ist 

class. 


li! 

4 


(• 

1 



17 

17 

r> 

k; 


Sanitary 

Engl* 

neers. 


1 

1 

1 

I 

% 

1 

I 

1 


Deputy or 
Assistant 
Sanitary 
EnBineers. 


2 

» 

1 

2 


11 


SC 


45 


94 


10 


16 


Ajgencyw—In their resolution, 
M&y 1912, the (lovminient of' 


Provincial 

dated the 23rd , _ 

India provided for a large inciease in the nambci 
of Deputy Sanitary Commissioners and for the 
appcdntmcnt of Iicalth olUccrs (of the first-class 
toe larger municipalities and of the seeoiid-elass 
for the smaller towns ) on the lines of detailcfl 
ttnqaosals received from local Governments. 
Twmve additional appointments of Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, thirty-live a])pointi- 
ments of health otBccr of the first-class and a 
laiue addition to the nnmbiT of second-class 
health otiiemn were sanctioned in 1912 and 
1018, the ' entire cost of the addlt.i.iiial Deputy 
Sanita^ Commlsaoners on the basis of the scale 
of pay flx^ for Indians and half the cost of the 
health officers being met by iiiiTX'rial grants. 
The Government of India also advised local 
Governments to take powers, where these did 
not exist, to require a municipality to appoint a 
health officer and to veto the appointment of an 
unfit person. Such powers already exist, in the 
Bomlmy Ptcsidejicy, and have recently bei;n 
taVwn by legislation in Dimgal. Sinniltancousiy, 
(he Government of India recommended the 
qratem in force in Madras whereby every nmni>;i- 
patlfy is required to employ one or more trained 
' .Miffitary inspectors in proportion to popnl.ation. 
Sanltuy inspectors are now being employed in 
large numbers in towns. In addition, the civil 
Shnceon In every distJ'iut Is the sanitary adviser 
ctf uie local authorities and in most pro /inccs 
■ oODtiolB the vaccination sttiif. The provision 
an increased staff of sanitary engineers is 
,«D|{sglng urgent attention. 


corresponding branches in several districts and 
Native States. 

Research.—^The policy of the Govonment 
of India is to keep the control of research under 
itself, but to decentralise other branches of 
’Sanitation. The ereiitioii of an imperial depart¬ 
ment is no deparl-ure from that policy, and the 
large imperial grants already mentioned have 
been tnaae without any interference vrith pro¬ 
vincial Governments. Wliile the. general direc¬ 
tion of a policy o'f public liualth must remain 
witli the eentrai Govivnincnt, ail detailed conteol 
and executive action are, and will be, loK to 
local Governments. The Saiiit>iry Conunls* 
sioner with the Government of India is a touring 
otiiccr empowered to cmisult and confer infor^ 
ally wit'- local Governments and tbidr officers * 
upon matters coniicctitd witli sanitation. He 
is iif>t perniiti cd to encToach upon the authority 
of Lu.-.d Governments over the officers under 
Mtcir control. 

Prov Eiicial Officers.—The position of 
Pruvmcj.tl Kunitary GominissLoncrs towards the 
ndmini»te‘irtive heads of the medical depawtmmit 
varies sonu-w'hat in different provinces. The 
Govemment of India do not wish to Interfere 
witli the arrangements which local Governments 
may consider linst suited to local conditions but 
they desin* to insist on the Importance of defin¬ 
ing the funetiotis of the two officers and securing 
to the Sanitary Commissioner the position m 
respon.sible technical adviser to the local 
Government in ail matters affecting puMo 
licaltli. 


>' ’ Volnntarjr Ageney.~->Thc Government of 
India Attach greu importance to the organisa- 
.ttdn of voluntary agencies and have recently 
slnade A grant of Bs. 29,000 (£1,333) a sum 
;:Aq!SiivaieDt to that giveu by the Bombay Govern- 
j^emt to the Bombay Sakitart Association, 
U-ffbleh was founded In 1003, and now has 


Sanitary Boards.—^In every provinoe, 
sanitary boards have been composra with vary¬ 
ing powers, some being merely advisory, otbeia 
having authority to sanction schemes and allot 
funds. These boards arc compoBcd of officers 
belonging to the medical, sanitary, engineering 
and oilier branches of t)ie civil semces witii the , 
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addltioa of non>ofScisls. The Oovemmentof 
India view irttb favour and confidence the de- 
vcdntlon of financial authwity and rcBDoneiblllty 
to these boards, and they commend to local 
Oovemments the appointment of a permanent 
salaxied secretary to the board where this has 
not been done. They believe that such an 
appointment, wherever made, has resulted in 
an increase of efficiency. 

Training-—^Arrangements for training the 
superior sanitary staff are now engaaing the 
attention of the Govirmncnt of India. The 
chief difficulty at prusiuit is to provide course- 
In praotlcal hygienn nitJ in the study of the 
bacteriology and etiology of tri>pical <liseaH<'s. 
It is hoiNidln the near future to make arninp-- 
ments in India lot the foriiu'r and to ulillse the 
schools of tiopiral medlrine at (Vdeutta and i-lse- 
whero for the latter. Me-ariwhiJe, a Jlntish 
diploma ill publie health is r.-qiiln d from candi¬ 
dates for the post of IVpnty b-aititaiy ('omu-is- 
sioners and health officers of 1.1ic first cLms. The 
problems of public henllh in Ta(ll.a .-ire vitally 
complicated by thi' fact that bitiiiu ins'-ct.s arc a 
promhirnt fiictor in tlie dissemination of diseast 
and Ijbis obviously desirable to pravidciii liidi.‘i. 
as soon as possible, a complete course of training 
for sanitary officers. 

Training classes for sanitary Inspectors arc 
now hold in alltlio mon* imijortaiit pravinoos. 

Department of Public Health.—A sub¬ 
stantial beginning lias tlins Is'cn nmde for tlie 
development of a department of piililie health 
and Indians have been frt'cly enlisted lor it. 
The posts of Deputy Sanitai-y ('otnmissioner •'UuE 
health officer .are now open to ludi.'um. Nine 
Deputy Sanitary C'oniniihsioiieTs ont of 2ti and 
tlte majority of liealih offieer.-: arc Indians. The 
new bacteriological department coiisisfiug of 
28 officers Is also open to duly qualili- d Indians. 

As hcaltJt officers and Sanitary Etigiiieers 
gradually relieve Deputy Sanitary Coininis- 
sioneis of much of the dnnlgi-rj' of iiispeetion 
and routine work, it is hoped th-at the latt* r 
Will be set free to deal with epMemics and 
communicable diseases from a higher idaiie, and 
to confllder issues of public health wider than 
those Whlcii tJmy arc able to n> view to-day. lr.N 
therefore important to lU'ovide ill advai.ee in e 
luteiduuige bc'tWeen them, tile laboratory 
workers and those carrying out practical rc- 
aeatch In the field. 

Progress of Research.—■Research is slowly 
lifting itu> veil Wliich liides the secrets of disease 
and mortality and opening up fields of inquiry 
flcatcely thou^it of a generation ago. The dis¬ 
covery by Sir Itonald lloss of the part play«'d 
by the mosquito In the communication of 
malaria and the appointin' iii of tlic Plague 
Oommlsslon in iSfiS are landmarks in ilu‘ his¬ 
tory of Indian Sanitation. In 1902, a ii‘soarch 
Institute was founded at Ouindy in Madras, 
named the. SUng Institute after Dieuii'iiapt- 
Ooloncl Eling. C.I.K., in view of his 

devotod efforts In the cause of snnltatloa in 
that presidency. In 190r> Lord Curson’s Gov- 
amment Bummed up the position and the 

r ey of the Govemment of India in regard to 
establishment of laboratories for the study 
'Of problcmB of public health iu India. The 
functions of the ccntral-lahoratory were original 
irsearch, the preparation of curative sera and 


the training of scloutlflc workers. The funetloni 
of the provincial laboeatorles were diagnosis 
.and special research connected with local oon* 
ditlons. This iiollcy has been steadily deve> 
lopi'd. Tho CentFal Rcseaufii Institute has 
been established at Easaiill.^ The Plague Be- 
search Labomtory at Parcl has been extended 
•and ri’-«‘(iuippi‘d and is now the bacteriological 
labomtory lor the Itoinbay Presidency; and a 
proposal is under fM)iisld''-ratlon to attach to It 
a school of tropical inedieinc. A research labo- 
r-atory and school of tropical modicinc are under 
coiistrucf.'oii at Calcutta. Pasteur institutes 
i‘.\istat Kasiiuli and Coouoor. A third is about 
to be cslablisli- <l in Diirriia, and it is under dis¬ 
cussion to cst.-ibli.sli others in Assam (where it 
will be combined with a research laboratory) 

‘ and P-oiultay. 


Jie.si<les tlic routiun work connected with 
till- b'letcrlological diagnosis of disease, aiitl- 
lubio trc-attMcnt, iJii' inaiinfactuTc of various 
v.ue.ines and sci-a and general research, these 
lalioiatorii-s at diffcrc’it times have been the 
cfiitn-s of ni.any special InvestigatioiiB.notable 
amoiig.'-t whieii an- tlioseuu plague and enteric 
fever, it is ]i»t»Ml that befort' long each pro¬ 
vince in India will liaro a laboratory fully 
C'lUippi'd for research. 

Research Timd Association.—^The found- 
.ation of tile Indian Itesearch Vund A^ciatlon 
in 19IJ lias marked an iniTKirtant era in sanitary 
pro/n-ss. 'Jlic control and nianai^imcnt erf 
the a.sso(‘i-it.ion .ore v.'stcd in a governing body, 
the pn-bulent of wliich is the Member in charge 
of <.he l•:(im':ltian l)epni-1-mc.Tit of tlic Govem- 
mnit of Iiidi.i. 'i’hu "oveniiiig body is assisted 
liy a ^cientilic advisory boaid, of which not less 
tUin tlircc members have scats on the govern¬ 
ing b<»dy. 'Chey examine, nil proposals for 
work in connrclion with the scientific objects 
of tin- .association -md report as to Hiolr import¬ 
ance and fcasiliility. 'J'he membenf of this 
btviitl an> niqHijiitcd for one- yr-ar, but nru eligible 
tor re-i-jection, and 1h.-y have power to add to 
their iiumb' i. 'I’lic pre.scnt members are the 
l>iP‘ctor-GcneraI, Indian M'-dical Service, the 
Saiiilary (Vimiiiisbioiicr wi<h the Government 
of J-iilia, ihe Direeter of tile Gentral Uesearnh 
liir(iiiit«'.it Kasaiili.thc Oilicerln eharce of tho 
i\-iti''.i .Malariai Ihin'aii and the Assistant 
llir-elov-fJei’.'-ral, Indimi Medical Service (Sani- 
t.ar>')- Sir lioii.ald lto.ss Ilis been elected an 
honorary consnlMiig member. 'I'he member¬ 
ship of th“ ludi.nn Besearch Pnnd Association 
ib open to non-officials. E-veiy donor of Be. 

cntitl! dto become a permanent member, 
wiiik- every subscriber of Bs. 100 per annum 
can 1 k> a temporary member. Members of the 
association are eiititli'd i n attend and take part 
III file annu.al gencnil meeting of the association 
and to t'-ceive copies of tlie reports and other 
publicatinns issued fiom time to time by the 
association. Although, so far, the fona has 
•li en financed solidy by the Govemment of 
India, it is hop.>d timt in time Indian fdillan 
liiropiste will »*ontrlbute towanls the expansion 
of tho association by founding chairs of research 
by financing experimental research measnccs and 
otherwise. 

The association has also started a jonmal for 
the publication of medical researdi work dona 
in India—the " IBMAII JotmNAh OV MEIrfOAX 
liESgABOH pubUsbed quarterly.. The .fgvr 
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•' oonMe reception which has been accorded to 
1 the tint tiiree numbera is evidence of the incrc- 
tMl Interest that is being taken in sanltair 
* science in India to-day. 

Water Supply .^Few subjects have received 
more attention of latc than the provision of a 
mped supply of filtered water in towns. Complete 
npirea are not available but sums amounting 
to at least Its. 3,51,58.297 (£2,343,886) have been 
spent during the last 20 yesirs on completed 
Bidiemes. Projects (»sting Ks. 1,10,03,43.3 

E 13,662) are under construction and pm- 
costing Rs. 1,14,44,750 ( £7112,083 ) have 
prepared and sanct-ionwl. I'liese figur<'s 
are exclusive of tiie expenditure in t-hc Presi¬ 
dency towns and Rangoon. 

Drainage.—Drainage schemes on modern 
lines, are we basis of all Kuiitary improvement 
in nrban areas. The demand for them is 
scarcely less than that for piT>i-d water and is 
steadily on the increase. As in the ease of natcr 
supply complittn figures are not available biM. 
the known expenditure diirinc tbc last twenty 
years has been considerable and is non rapidly 
mcreasing. The (‘xpenditnre on (»!niilet'.>d works 
outside the Frcsidency towns and Jlaiigonn 
during that period aiuonuted to Jis. 07,65.04!) 
(£061,003), whereas the cost of the works under 
' construction is estimated at Its. 1.54,20.502 
(£1,028,038). In the beginning prcecdeace 
over drainage was given to pipitl water-'.iipply 
but experience has demon.'<trii.t<’(l the ad\ant- 
Bge Of Introducing both coneun-ently. With¬ 
out drainage there is no means of earrylng otf 
the surplus water a*td without piped wat.cr- 
snppJy it is ditficult I o Hush the drain.s propei ly. 

.When drainage seheines on modern lines 
were first started in this country, there seems 
to have been a bins against the use of sewers, 
and, wherever possible, open drains were 
adomted. Experience has sliown tliat tlie 
praerenc^for the open drain and tite fear tliat. 
sewers would give e.xocssivc tfotiblc were not 
wdl founded. On the contniry, much of the. 
advantage of a dminagn system is lost if only 
open drains are used, as ttie ulil system of liand- 
caiTlage latrines has to be ec.ntinuisl. More¬ 
over, economy in estnblisliineiit is iiossililc only 
In the case of a sewage system. 

PUtfrimages.—I*iigriniage.s necessitating as 
they do tbo collection of iatge niinibeis of 
persons, often more than a million, at. one 
place at one time have an important sanitarj' 
aspect mainly in conneetiau with eliolera 
and other communicable di.siusos. Tim 
Goveenment of India recently dceidi'd to 
exunlne the sanitary arrangements at the chief 
places of pilgrimage tlivniiulinnt India and 
Governments wore asked to appoint 
provincial committees for this purpose under the 
preeddcncy of the Sauitiuy Commissiouer with 
wa Government of India wltli a view to for- 
mplate pmetfeal schemes of Imiirovement. Tim 
Inqnln Is still In progress but the Government 
of India have already made a grant of Its. 2 lakhs 
(£18,333) and promls(<d an additional grant 
- of 4 lakhs of rupees (£26,660) spread over four 
■yaaa towards the improvement of the pilgrim 
Tonte to Badilnath; and they have made a 
further recurring grant of Its. 20,000 (£1,333) 
a year for the same object. The Important 
question of improving the conditions of the 
pUgriinageto the Hcdjaz by Indian Musulmaus 


I 


is undergoing close scrutiny. The Govonor 
General In Council antiidpates that these In* 
quiries will lead to signal sanitary Improvements 
and promote the convenience and comfort of 
many millions of His Majesty's loyal Indian 
subjects, 

Bural Sanitation.—^Thc following obser¬ 
vations are based on practical experience of 
rural sanitation;— 

(a) Travelling dispensaries may be used 
to spread u knowledge of the simple 
fads regarding the more common 
diseases. For tills purpose the snb- 
assistaut surgeons in charge sliould be 
given a special training in hygiene. 
Cnee tliey become known to the people 
a, liealersof tlic sick their advice as 
sanitarians may become more accept¬ 
able. 

(5) Tlic improvement of the village water- 
supply is as important as it is difflcult. 
Ap|iareiitly, exi;el1ent results have 
bei-n olitained by disinfection of wells 
witli piTniangaiiaic of potosli. Bx- 
pcrinients are. being made in different 
parts of India in tlie use of tnbe-wdls, 
etc. It might serve as an useful object 
lesson to use pumps and tube-wells 
for the provision of water at fairs, 
seliools, iiospilals, and local pnbllo 
ofiier s. Ill some localities, a tank 
supply alone is possible and the dlffl- 
cuity is to protect oven new tanks 
from pollution. 

(c) In several provinces, notably in Madias, 
viiiiige unions or circles have been 
formed and tiielr coniiuittHCS entrusted 
will! small grants for the improve¬ 
ment of the sanitation of tlie village 
sil.e. 'I'his nie.a.snre might be extended 
experimeiitaliy el-«i-wliere. It Iscalcn- 
liited to eiieoiirage discussion and 
inquiry’ regarding sanitary work. 

(J) Village mMwlv’s are, iu some districts, 
encotir.'igi-d by .«inall grdnts of monm 
and rewards to attend at the beacl- 
r|ii:irti‘rs liospital for a short and simple 
eiiui'se of training. Thisc measures 
ojicn up possibilities with reference 
to a r'’dnction in infantile mortality 
and chiidreu's diseases generally. 

(f) In most districts in India, the civil 
snrgeuii is alse In theory the sanltaiy 
oiiieer of the district. His duties at 
liend-qn.<irtcrB, however, do not allow 
him to tour and inspect In the district 
1.0 Uie c.xtent that is necessary; even 
in tiic case of epidemics in the district 
it. is soiiiotinies not possible for him to 
leave headquarters. In some provinces, 
district sanitary ofiBcem have been 
appointed and there can be UttJe doubt 
that many more such appointments are 
required and that one of the moat 
urgent and hopeful measurea for 
promoting rural sanitation Is the 
appointment of well qualified and 
whole-time district health offleers to 
control and organise all sanltaiy 
arrangements and expolments In the 
dl'-trjct. 
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Birth & Death Rates. 


' Birth and Death Bates.—The pqpnlation of the areas In whl6h Urths and deaths were teat« 
stexed In lAie vaa 2SB,627,A86. 8,856,283 births and 6,940,436 deaths were registered; the tSm ' 
per miUebsliw 80*27 and 2B‘10 as compared with an avcn^ of 88*87 and 80 ‘ 08 'iespectlvelsrfor,'' 
the pcevloiu five years. 

The lowest birth rates were recorded In Coorg 28*74; Assam SO‘52; Bengal 32*89: and Kadraa- 
82*6; bnt an excess of biiths over deaths was notic'd in all the provinces exce^ Ajmer Ueiwata. 
The death-rates of licngiil. the Punjab, the United Provinces, and Burma were lower than In Vbo 
pitxioding year, while Bombay's death rate w’ns 7*2 i n excess of the. nito for the previous year. 


Province. 


Biitli Kates (per niille). 

Death Bates (f<x miUe). 



19J0. 

J91.1. 

1016. 

Dellu . 


47-91 

4M-:50 

28-07 

32*92 

Bengal . 


:ll - So 

r.i -sn 

:J2*8:5 

27-87 

Bibar and Orissa .. 


40-4 

36-0 

;}2*2 

32*8 % 

Assam . 


1 

no-.12 

:5(5-86 

28*59 

United Proviiiees .. 


•13--li* j 

4-5-09 

.00-04 

29-.50 

Punjab . 

. . 

4:5-0 1 

41-0 

no-33 

30*7 

N. W. Proiitler Province 


»i-7 i 

S 

2:^*61 

■ 20*1 

Central Provinces and Berur 

■ • • • 

47-HO ^ 

4:5*'-..I 

555-01 

.'^9-95 

Uadras . 


rtf aO 

32-.1 

22-0 

21*9 

Coorg . 


2,1--.I.’, 

2.S- 74 

SI -08 

27*23 , 

Bombay 


;i7-io , 

•M-bS 

20-12 

;-.:5*52 

Burma, Lower 




2.1-12 

22-61 

Burma, Upper 


:5N-oi 

n.i-.‘;n 

:52-72 

26*21 

Ajmer-Aferwara 


4.5-78 i 

ns-0.-5 

1 20-0.5 

40*48 


Total .. 

j j 

37-1:5 

I 29-94 

20*10 ^ 


i Chief Diseases, —There arc three main classes of fatal disease; specifle fevers, diseases affecting 
the abdominal organs, and lung diseases. Jiih'sUnnl and skin parasites, ulcers and other indications 
t of BOOTvy.widely prevail. The table below shows the. number of deaths from all causes and from eatfl 
of the principal diseases In British India and death-rates per 1,000:— 


' W- 

Tears. 


1912 

1913 

1914 
1916 
1016 


Deaths from 
ail 

Causes. 

Cliolera. 

Small-Fox. i 

1 

7,090,991 1 

407,769 

1*71 

89,3.17 

•37. 

6.845,018 1 

I 294,815 
I 1*24 

98,155, 

•41; 

7,1.56,771 [ 

i 280,7.10 
1-18 

76,60o! 

•32| 

7,142,412 j 

! 404,472 
I 1*70 

83,282 

■36 

0,940,436 1 

r-—-- 

288.047 

1*21 

60,642 

*25 


Vevers. 

Dysentery 

and 

Diiirrhoea. 

Plague. 

Bespiia- 

tc«y 

DiseaBes. . 

:5,0:JC.0S.1 292,216 

16*19 1-22 

1 

263,037 

1*10 

247,786 

1*04 

3,98:1,112' 246,578 

10*71, 1-03 

198,456 

0*83 

237.229 

1*00-, 

4,092,345 

17*10 

278,225 

1*17 

266,688 

1*12 

261,149 

1*90 

9.990,287 

16*73 

261,800 

1*10 

380,601 

1*60 

267,721.* 

1*98 

4.085,784 

17*18 

248,381 

1*04 

206,527 

*86 

2S6j£47 

. ' 'N' 










Plague and other Diseases* 


-J ia|idani>>-lRie deaths ascribed to diolero 
’, Ih ' Sn^h India in 1816 nnmbercd 288,047 
>'..1118001404,47810 tbeprevloQB year, egnivolcnt 
rates of 1*2 and l*7reBp(>ct.ivcly. The 
l^Oenlsal Frovlncos, Bihar and Orissa, Ai^sani, 
. and Bengal with aholera death rates of 2*82, 
,• 2*6,8*16, and t'66reBpectively,siiffere(lcouKi- 
aeiibly more than did the rei)r<aindrr of British 
,,' India, llio Punjab and the Korth-Wcst T''rontie r 
^evince, cadi with a cholera d<?ath>rates ol 
’ 0*00, escaped very Ilahtly. The decreased 
. inckbrnre In Bunuii is likewise nolewortii>. 


Small 


«.--There were 60.012 d( allis 
lo smali-pox^ 0*23 asuiiist 0*:'5 in 


as a whole 1010 was a mild plague year; there 
were 206,627 deaths, 0*86 compared with 1*8 
in 1915. The highest provincial plague death* 
rates were Bombay. 4*06; Central Provinces, 
2*00, United Provinces, 1*05. All other 
.*idmini.‘>trnt]nn'' had rates Idn'cr than unity: 
Only twice in the last twelve years, vi?.,in 1007 
and 1011 has the Bombay Presidency suffered 
mure from plague than in the year under 
report. Punjab reported only S,278 plague 
deaths wliieli is tar and away the lowest ^uie 
reiiorted since this disease made its Incursion 
into the north of India at the end ol lost centnry. 


Fevers 


‘fever’ death-rate 


the previous year when the rate very clo'-'ely 1 fioui 16 7;t in 1913 lo 17 J3: in other words 
TCpresffltcd the average incidence. Ansaui. ■*>* per cent. <»i the death’* from all causes etc 
Madias, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa suffered | collected togetlu r in a hcieiogencpas croup 
most, returning sntall-ijox deatli-rati i: of , Cuit delli' any attempt at dr-talied analysis. 

0*5, 0*3 and 0*3, respectiveiv. 'I’lie.-e four i 'l-’h*' piuiwrtion ol total deaths ascribed to 

admlniatratioiis vrere in fact respoin lU*' lor I ‘‘‘ Vers ’ laries nuukcdly in tlie different 

84 per cent, of tlm total small-pox mortality ! provinces. Jn tlic yiar under report It was 

of Bldia in 1916. I than a quarter m Sfadias, athirdln Bombay, 

alKtut. tiiree-quarters in Bc'ugal and as him 
Plague. —A comparatively v»>ry severe as <-iglii.y per cent, in the Korth-West Frontur 
outbreak In the Bombay Pnjsidency: mod«’r- I’rovlnce. The vast majority of deaths from 
ately seven; outbreaks in tlin Central I’rovinri s malaria arc certainly included in this Ill-defined 
and the United Provinces: and the rel.*itj\e group but so arc deaths trom many assorted 
Immunity of the Punjab are the outstanding pathological conditions In which fever may 


features of plague 111 India in 1016. Taking India 


prominent symptom. 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Bospitals, Dispensaries, &c.— Tiicn* were 
2,080 of these inslitutions in existence at tiic 
end of 1915; during 1016 the nuiabcr was in¬ 
creased by 71, giving a total at the end of 
1916 of 3,051 The necessity lor more is felt 
In almost everi* part of India. Witli tlie in¬ 
crease In the dis])ensarit’s there has bten a 
greatly increased number of iii-]iatients and 
out-patients and the iotui number of iKitients 
txeated hmi gone up from 33,302,6*21 in J 015 to 
34,454,775 In 1916, wIilIc llie niiinher of uper- 
atlons has increased irom ],340,(iKG to 1,^,76,304, 
an Increase of 27,418. 

Medical Colleges.-—Tlie re are live nu'dienl 
colleges (Bombay, itladras,Cak-u11a, laihoie and 
Lucknow), the siudcnts in whicli numberefl 
in lOlii, 2,006 including 70 woiueu. There 
ftce also 17 medical scliools, th*' students in 
which numhered 2.036. 'Ilierc is an X-ray 
Institution at Dehm-l)uu wliere a class ol in¬ 
struction was attciidi'd by 20 students. Biancli 
' installations opened at Delhi and Simla arc 
' oMainlng a large number of patients. 


Pasteur Institutes-— Tiierc were Pasteur 
Institutes lor anti-rahic treatment at Kasaull 
(Punjab), Coonoor (Madras) and Rangoon 
liiurii'a). In tliese three institutes 7,224 
jiaiieuts were trt.ati-d during the year. The 
foundation stone ol another was laid at Shillong 
ill Jsovember. 

Lunatic Asylums. —Tin.* treatment of lun¬ 
atic’* at a::>ylum.-. prevails on a compaiatively 
aiiiiill scale; but the asylim* popmation Is 
steadily increasing. The number of asylums 
in lOKi was 21. The ntiuiln'r of patients 
udmiih d was 2.520 as against 2,339 in 191&, 
Tile total usyliini population of the year was 
0,317. 

Leper Asylums.—nierc are many leper 
aujluiiis among wbkii may bit mentioned urn 
Mivlia-- (ioveriiiiient l.eper Asyhmi, the Ma- 
tunga heTier Home, Bombay, the Trivandrum 
Stall' Leper Asylum and the Calcutta Leper 
Asylum. Tliere arc also many asylums at 
hoiui s, freqiieiitly undersome sort of Uovetn- 
mciit sujMTvisioii, iuclnding about 50 asylums 
of tile Alisa ion to Lepers. 
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The Tropical Diseases. 


This account of Uk' eiiief tropical dispas''s was ject, and acta prejudicially to the working 
bitten by Major C'ordou Tucker, I.U.S., of ■ the iuturnal organs, cgpucialljf those BUbsoTvmL 
Grant Medical CoUckc :— ' di;'cstiou. A bluat of cold air coming on tbe 

¥* ..... i» ! coiu'cslcd skin in tlio early hours of the morning 



rounding uir. 


0„ arrival la a vaaa.tj rvl.oni ’ 



complex and exists for the purpose of stiikiiit; 
a balance between the hi-ut luriucd by. the 


of bile. 

Again, the chronic hyprnnmia of the skin 


changes in tlic tissues, and the heat lost from ' favouis the dovuiopnicnt of fungi and microbes, 
the lungs and by radiation from the surfnee | llr.iicc the rxisteneo of ringworm of varions 
of the skin. Dut beyond this is no doidii. '■ kind- troin wiiiclj liiuntjH^'tns frciiuently sutler, 
a rognlatioii of the‘tPinpt‘r<itiirn dopondi'iit in I There are luicruhes uiiioh, even in tomperate 
BOino way on the normal workiiis of t lie central I cliiiiute.ri, are found within the layers of tbe 
nervous system, ns is shown by the remark-' skin or on the surfuee. On account of the 
able ultcration which may take place in the \ clnomc eongc'.tion and moisture of the skin 
temperature of parts of the body when the: in tnji>inil chiiiatis these inicrabes uot only 
bndn has been subjected to some grois li“rion. hreoine ainiixiaiit tnit \irulciit, and lieiico the 

'In the tropics the anioui.t of carbonic acid ‘‘■".'''r.'‘'V!* '* 'U"' 

given olf bv the lungs is reduced about, twenty! niontlis. We irer(uentl.\ eoiue across tu^ 

nnr epiit the niiiuiiiir of rusoiratioiis iicr iniiiiil-■where the patie.at is covered 
per c<mt.,«ie number or rospiniuoiih pi.r ininiii,. , ^ 


is reduced, and there is Icjsened aclivitv of 
the luugs. Tlus sliow's tliat tlieru is Ic.si. tU'Uk 


eoiiics to a lieail and softens it is easy to afford 



, 1 . <oi<i |-1 tipi ei-iii i.V *" health, roi-tiinatcly wc have in 

* ttol. WheJ h<5w“ vir tli^t.eniiiJretnie ot ihe:‘|‘'‘ •meinc treatment a iiiost successful 
SSWl atmosphere rises, the J^ss by ludiation; , !;* m® 

falls to nothing, and all the hint has to be di«-; - 
sipatud by evaporation finin liic hurfaco. fon-jl^ ’ i ,,Vi ~ 

BAmiAntlv nKuitipallv nil the wni k of losllif? ! holJ.^ tlJc msilM . . 


If 

and 

magic: or, in a small 
rerpiiihig to bn mode from 

BAMiBnt.lv' nKJ'Hciillv all the wnik of losiii"' 'lucmsciv'-s. ill still Other coses the 

■Trw&h*’S?'^.n“LlamMTiJ:i. ‘the lie^t' ji'f,re“seriCrff r2 
baAtlon iuiii raninijitiis tiii> hridv at i nor-1 Ncti'.st, w hich are moro sonons but re» 


lOn and muintaliis the body at i nor 
^peraturo, falls upon I he sweat glands 
Fkro therefore in a state of continued and 

_rmal activity. In hot dry atmospheres 

lie water evaporates as soon as formed, but in 
conditions of heat with gn-at humidity, siieli 
as obtain during the worst months of tliu year 
In Calcutta and Bombay, the skin is kept eon 


quiui truat-mcrit on the same line.s. 

.VnotiuT more common condition resulting 
from tlic eongesUon of tlie skin Is PniOKLy 
ilK.A'L'. This results from acute inflammation 
aliQut tiic sweat glands and distention of their 
uritiecs, producing red papules and little vest-' 
cies, tlie site of intense itciiiiig. The trouble 


ttmially molst by tricidiiig licuds of {lerspira-1 is believed to result from the proliferation of 
tlon. Herein lies the comfort and healthiness | a particular microbe in tlio skin, which alters 
pjl tiie punkah which removes excessive mois-, iho reaction of the perspiration. Be this m 
~ I. But it is obvious that hi order to keep , it may, inoculation of the skin is likely to take 
temperature of the body normal there | place through scratching, and so to tbe forma* 
_Bt bo increased flow of blood to the surface I tion ot bolls. In some cases the skin is so 
ntbe body, a state quite dlfiTorent from the | intensely inflamed that the regioa of the 

l'*AA.a "'^B «a«.B _ IB AA*' B . _m_ M _V_ «BB . * . B__ J • 


iditions under which tlie organs of the Euro- 
have been trained. Tills favours those 
chills to whlcli Europcaus arc so sub* 


bhouldeni and neck feels like leather, or tbs 
surface gives the impression of Band-pa|^. . 
It is a serious condition in young infen^ aa ,v 

^ j 


. ft" '>■' 



Tropical Diseases — Malaria. 
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. Che tZTitatioa pFcveiats sleep. Interferes erltb drawn ont process of nervous esfaaustioa we 
' j||ffl8BStlon and so promotes diarrhcea, so that have the common tropical effect of deflefent 
|Bms simple malady may be the starting point mental energy, genemlly commencing with on* 
^%f a dangerous ^ess. Flannel next to the natural drowsiness or loss of appetite and a 
skin should be avoided in the hot weather as yearning for stimulants, which culminate In 
It is so liable to start the irritation. A good tliat lowering of nerve potential which we know 

.lotion consists of two tcaspoonfuls of Enn-dC' m well as nisurasthehia. This nervous 

cologne in ten ounces of a 1 in 2000 Kolulion disturbance dne to climate is likely to be most 
of porchloride of mercury, dabbed on the skin marked, as Crumbie points ont, in two classes 
and allowed to dry: followed by dusting with ot persons, namely those who suffer from 
equal parts of boric acid powder and talc. obesity, and those who are members of 

To avoid the heat tlic Eiiroiwan flies to llie may designated as 

punkah. The clccttic ptmkaii has been cnic ncunipatiiic, * that is whose nervous systems 
of the greatest blessings introduced duiing uaurnlly unstable, io th<^ may be 

recent years hito Indian towns as il.s use in- s'dded pei-sons with naturally defective digestion 

snree a good night's rest in pl-jce of tlie weary and ihnsc who liavc a predi-position to gout, 
hours of sleeplessness which fonneiiy wore To sum up, It will be seen tlwt the effects 
out tho temper and tlio lurntitl onortry of tin* of lone? rcsulfMiCf in tlics tropics arc real and pOT" 
European during the hottest inoiiths. Stiil in.'inent, not only in the direction of lowered 
tluB blessing is not without its uitemlant bodily hesiltli, but in undue wear of the nervous 
dangers. Most coinniuu an* attacks of nt’is- system, wJiicIi may not only be apparent during 
cular rheumatism, sudden internai chills causing aftixi* service in duties involving strain, an* 
^arrhffia, attacks of colic, onluiaiy nasal xii-l.y or re.inon-ibility, but also after retire* 
catarrh, and sontetimes Inoiichitis or piii'ii- uient; so that the chances of longevity of the 
monia. The electric punkah docs away with letired indian otiiciul arc tioii up to the normal, 
the mosquito curtain, wliich does not cununee end tlio "extia” wliich the. Iiiauranco Uflloe 
to the frcc_ cinmiation of air, and gives good puts on such lives is not only to cover the risks 
ventilation in its place. iiicidental to life in the tropics, but also the 

Finally, we have the ctfccts of a conliiuied 'iiudnlshcd vitality i>l those who have survived 
high tem^rature on the working of the nervous <‘iiJoy their pctiaion and ease, 
system. As has been n^maikc-i by the iato But there are other Indian risks, and these 
LL-Coi. Cionibie, 1 . 11 . 8 ., (in a valuable paper are luoi-t likely to affect travellers, due to the 
on “ The measure of ph,\'sical tltncns for life I’llcols of heat, on food. Microbes multiply 
in the 'i'ropicH,*' to whicli the writer is much i/Mh profusion in milk, and decomposition is 
Indebted). “ In tlie tropics tlierc is going on liaule to occur in moat witiiin a very short time 
continually and uncunseiousiy a tax 011 tiic alter killing. Aiilk should always bo boUed; 
nervous system which is absent in temperate and owing to the dirt in railway* dining-rooms, 
climates. The ucrTOiis s)>tem, espt'cially end in many liutcls, and tho carelessness of 
those parts of it which regulate the tempera- t!ie. lower tvpc of uativc servant employed 
♦ure of the bodj’, ait: always on tlie strain, and lliorcin, it wtmld ho better to rely on tinned 
the result is tliat in time it sutlers from more i.iiU, or on a supply of liorlick's milk tablets, 
or less exhaustion." Tlic mean luiiipeititure; when travelliug long journovs by riUI and in 
of a Euroiican in India is ulwaj-s about. Lalf j the smaller towns. Beef slio'uid never be eat^ 
a degree higher than it is in a tciiiiii’rato climate,! imdenlonc, as it is a proliflc source of tape* 
and It may be raised to 99° or 100 ° after seven: j '.voriu in India. There is also liability to eon* 
bodily exertion. When, uniler the. strain of a tannnatinn of food by flies and dust. Indian 
severe hot moist and suti.ry Bi*a'<viii, the iieat- j cooks, though among the best, have llttl&k 
centre give.s out, or as it is said is " iiihibileit," . icganl for sanitation, and consequonUy 
we have all the. serious piicnomena of Heat I state of tlie cook-house should bo care fnlly « 
BTEOKB. But iu the less marked but long 1 supervised. 


MALARIA. 


Attacks of malaria, dysentery, and enteric 
represent the principal risks to the European 
travelling in India. Malaria is the commonest 
cause of fever in tho tropics and subtroiiics, 
but the risks therefrom have liccn gn-atly 
diminished by our complete, knowledge of its 
oansation which now iiormits an intelligent 
prophylaxis, that is, taking adequate pre¬ 
cautions a^nst infection. Tlic coiiiicctiou 
of certain kinds of fever wiUi marshy soils. 
has been recognised from ancient times, whence 
Its old name of paludisin; and the word '* ma¬ 
laria ** itself Implies the belief in the existence 
Of an emanation of poisonous air from the water- 
lomed ground. It is now realised that tho 
{KUBon Is conveyed solely by mosquitoes, and 
07 the onopheline spedes. There are only 
a lew of the many anopbeUnes which carry i 
ttidaila, but all are to be regarded as dangerous. 1 
' She parasite of malada is a delicate jcUy*, 


like body which invades the red colls of ths : 
hicj.jil, Slid lives at their expense. It biw 
two iiie-cyclcs, one within the blood of the 
human host (endogenous and sexual), the 
other in the stomacii and tissues of the mos* 
quito (exogenous and sexual). But the first 
part of the sexual eyclc is prepared tor In the 
blood of the human host. 

If tile blood of a patient be taken about an 
hour beiore the occurrence of the “rigor,” 
(the .shivering-flt which marks the commence* 
meat of the attack), and examined In a thin 
illm under a Iflgh power of the microscope, 
seme of the red corpuscles will be found to 
contain bodies composed of delicate proto* 
plasm showing minute grannlos of dark pl^ 
ment in their substance. These botUas ora 


result of the destruction by the parasite of the 
ted colouring-matter of the blood*eelL Ths 
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|lit|er oonMneotly appears paler than natmal 
and la enlarged. In the paraaite of the bo> 
called benian tertian fever, if the blood be 
uatn examined when the rigor is commendng, 
tm Utile man of Jelly la found to have divided 
Into from twelve to twenty minute spheres 
idl hbld together by the remains of the dc* 
generated rod cell, and with minute masses 
of pigment in the centre. Later the group of 
aphemles has burst through the envelope that 
held them, and has appeared free in the blood* 
gtdd. Many of these free cphorules are attack¬ 
ed and absorbed by the pl'agocytes, but those 
which escape destruction effect tlieir entrance 
Into other red blood cells and go tlirongh the 
aame process of sexual division, taking fortj'- 


come collected within the substance of 
salivary glands, and ultimately make tinlr^ 
way to the base of the proboscis. On soeluB 
an infected mosquito piuhing its pioboi^^ 
into the human skfai when It wishes to dnnr 
blood some of the rods are injected Into the - 
blood stream. They then enter red blood & 
corpuscles and go through the various cycles - ' 
described above. 

From three to five days, -or as long as a fort* 
night, after being bitten by such a mosquito 
t.hc patient has an attack of fever, someames 
preceded by pains in the limbs, headache, 
and inalniso. This is soon succeed by a 
feeling of intense chill, perhaps associated wiidi 
vomiting. The skin becomes cold and Uus, 


eight bouts for the process. On the thne token t lie si>ivcriug is excessive and prolonged, con- 
for this cycle to occur depends the periodicity sliluting tiio “rigor’* stage. In this statl 


of the fevor, the attack appearing every tliird 
day, whence tJic name terl-ian fever. Auotlier 
variety of malarial parasite, not very common 
in India, takes seventy-two hours to coinplcle 
its cycle, hence called the “ quartan *' variety. 

There is also a third kind of parasite cailcnl 
the *' malignant tertian,’’ callMl by tlic Itol- 
lans the acstlvo-autuuuiol parasite, which .also 
takes forty-eight- hours io go tlirough its cycle,! 
but which gives rise to a more irregular fever,' 
and has more pernicious effects on the system 
and is also liable to produce severe nervous 
symptoms, such as uncunseiousness, often 
mdmg In death with very higli fever. Ksicii 
kind of parasite lias its special cliaracterlstlcs 
which can be observed by microscopical examin¬ 
ation. Consequently expert examination of 
the blood is always advisable in cases of fever, 
not only to sliow that malaria is present, liut 
also to dlstingnish the jiarUcular kind which 
Is causing the trouble. 

Within the blood there also appears the 
lliBt stage of the sexual life of the iKirasile 
in the shape of male and female dements, 
which result from some of the parasites whicit 
do not undergo the usual segmentation des- 
inlbed above, and which exist for the puri>osc 
of allowing further development in the uon- 
famnan host, which In the caso of this parti- 
nnlar parasite is the mosquito. These sexiinl 
alemento are especially hi evidence in the blood 
eases of the pernicious variety of malaria. 

In the form of crescentic bodies wlilch obtain 
eondderable protection fnjm the phagucj'tcs., cmj done to a groat extent by the use 


_ _ State 

the ]iatieiit is in great (Ustross, and obtafau 
little souse of relief from the blankets which 
lie huiips up over himself. Although the 
surface of the body is very cold, the temperature, 
taken in tlie arm-pit or moutli, shows a rise 
to lO;!” or higlicr. In a quarter of an hour 
or more the “liot stogc*’’ comes on, the fOoe 
becoming llin-iicd, tlio surface of the body red 
and warm, the small quick pulse becoming 
full and bounding, and perhaps the patient 
eoinplaiuH of tiinibbing headache. He remains 
thus for a fe.u- hours and then occurs the 
“swi-afing stage," perspiration breaking out 
about tho head and face, and soon extmdlng 
to tlie whole body. Groat relief is experience 
when this is entered on, and is likely to be 
followed by a refreshing sleep. During the 
paroxysm the splmi Ls often enlarged and may 
be tiic seat of considerable p^. There u 
also often troublesome cough ftom a conoonUa 
iant broncliltis. With repeated attacks the 
enlargement of fhc spleen is liable to become 
permanent, the organ coming to form a large 
iicavy tumour w-itli spr-cial cbaraciierlatics, 
tlie so-cailed “ague cake,” which is common 
.among the cliildrcu of malarious districts. 
l-juroi>eaiis who suffer from se\'etB or repeated 
malaria are likely to suffer from pemument 
ill-lieatth in the, shape of onaomia, dyspepsia, 
or easily-induced mental fatigue. 

Treatment. 

The traveller in India should endeavour to 
guard liiinsclf against tho bites of mosquitoes. 


and many tberefbie persist for some time in 
auiih blood. “ Crescents “ appear only in 
roalignint fevers, and persons who harbour 
tbam are of course a danger to the community, 
InMmucb as tho mosquitoes of the locality 
am Infected from them, thus rendering such 
nOage or street unhealthy from malaria. 

The sexual elements of the malarial para* 
Bites when taken into the stomach of tho mos* 
qaito widch sucks up the blood of Its victim, 
ondmao certain changes, the male element 
eztnuung flagellate or halr-like processes 
which fertilise tho female. The latter there* 
upoD changes into a body endowed with the 
property of locomotion, which makes its way 
Into the coats of the stomach of the insect, 
and becomes divided up into a vast number 
of minute cysts, each of tbe latter becoming 
. peeked with minate rod*llbe bodies. The 
oysts rupture into the body-eavlty of the 


of nios({uito curtains, 'the mosquitcT seeking 
tlic blood of its victim mainly at night. But 
when travelling by train protection is dlfSenlt. 
Tiiere are some odours which mosquitoes 
appear to dislike. Sprinkling tbe pillows with 
lavender water is sometimes effioacloaB, or 
smearing the hands with lemon-gra» oil. 
Camps sliould not bo pitched in the neighbour* 
hoo<i of native villages, if it can 'be avirfded. 
Travellers should provide themselves with 
thermometer and a 'supply of qulnimi 
tabloids. 

During the cold stage the patient should be 
well covered, and hot fluids administered, m* 
less vomiting is present. Quinine shonld not 
be taken In this stage as It increases the dto 
tress. A diaphoretic, or sweating mixture, 
should be admmlstered every two or three hooM 
until the Stefa becomes moist, and tfaroui^iod. 
tbe hot stage: this' soon gives relief, imd uiieii 


mosquito, and the rods, therohy set tree, be* I tbe stage of peisplntiiJn has taadied« 
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■'falas of quinine ahonld be (^yen, and rej^ted 
j^aflve nun doses every dx boon until the 
fttMipenitnn becomes nomuL Thereafter the 
^dniS should be continued for a few days hi 
doses of five gntns twice a day. This is cal- 
' . oulated to ward off a second attack, or, at any 
» nte. to reduce its severity and prevent u third, 
n there is vomiting, quinine tiibloids arc not 
lUcely to be digested and absorbed; in such 
■ eases the drug should bo given in a mixture 
dissolved in a dilute acid. The advantage 
of quinine tabloids is that tlic unpleasant taste 
' is avoided. 

nere are some severe crmtimions 
maiai4ai fevers wMch appear to resist tlio ac¬ 
tion of quinine.. These are the pernicious 
tertian fevers, which so often cause difficulty 
In diagnosis inasmuch as for a h w days Miey 
may suggest enteric fever, esitecially to those 
Inexperienced in tropical diseases. In siicli 
eases large doses of quinine arc required, the 


I akin being kept moist meanwhile by a dfaw 
phoretle mixture. Some of them feveta last 
for a week or longer, but the nuqoilty of them 

S eld to quinine m tliree or four days. It is 
such that an early examination of the blood 
is BO useful. In certain cases of profound 
malarial poisoning or where, for any reasoui 
quinine docs not appear to bo acting when 
administered by the moutli-, recourse must be 
had to the injection of qiunlno into the tls* 
; sues. This should always bo done by a skUfnl 
' physician, and with special precautions, as 
i some eases of totanna have occurred after 
j quinine injections taken from stock solutions,’ 
; cvm wlieu apparently given with every core. 
: Tlic “ vaporolcs *’ prepared by Messta. 
I ISiirroiii.1 < Wellcome & Co., wliich consist of 
little uiass capsuIcM cuiiiaiiiiiig preparations of 
, (lie drug dissolvi'd in sUirile and non-liritating 
iluhl, appear to lie absolutely devoid of risk 
and arc very eiffcucious. 


TYPHOID FEVEB. 


By Typhoid or Enteric Fever is meant n 
continued fever, lasting for tlirec weeks or longer, 
due to the entrance into the intestinal canal 
of a particular bacillus (the typliuid bacillus), 
which not only produces serious abdominal 
^Uble but also symptoms referable to a geni- 
ralised infection of iho blood by the bacillus 
and the poisons wlilcb it engenders. Formerly 
the scourge of the British Army in India, es¬ 
pecially among the younger soldiers, it has 
been reduced to a very low point, through the 
prophylactic use of Sir Almroth Wciglit’s 
vaccine, continuous attention to the sanitary 
condition of the soldiers’ quarters, improve¬ 
ment of water supplies, and skilful medical 
treatment. 

Porotyplioid ” is a term ajtplied to 
certain fevers which have all the cJiaractcrs of 
typhoid, but with a ratlier lower mortality, 
and wluch are due to infect ion by bacilli 
which are ctoscly related to the typhoid 
bacilhiB. 

The fact that typhoid more frequently 
attacks the new arrivals to llie. tropics rividci-.s 
tUs disease one of the ri.'ik.s wiilcii touri.sts 
have to face, but this can be minimised by 
knowledge of the maimer in whicli the typhoid 
bacUlns affects, an entrance into the system. 

Typhoid Fev'er has now be,cn shown to be a 
common affection among Indians, contrary 
to what was held some ilflccn years ago. In 
Bengal and the Punjab, occonling to Leonard 
Bogen (Fevers in the Tropics), tlie maximum 
-Of cases for all classes occurs during the hot 
months, while the maximum for Bombay is in 
the rainy season. But taking tlio European 
. eases only he finds that the largest number 
of cases suls within the dry, cold and iiot sea¬ 
sons, and considers that this is duo to the 
Bnropean being most frcqutinUy infected 
through contaminated dust, this class of person 
, paying greater attention now-a-days to the 
^ condition of the water which he drinks: unlike 
tin Indian who will drink water out of the 
BOaTMt tap. 

Aa is w^ known. Infection, of typhifid is 
most commonly prodoced by contamination 
of water. Great cate is therefore 

y fifnoffwaTy 'bi' boUlng and fllteting dxinkfog 
.as4 In protecting the vessm in wblds 


jit is kept from coutaniiuuUon by dust. In 
I the neigiiboiu-liooU of all native villages the 
! soil is laden with animal dejecta which, of course, 

{is very likely to be associated with disease* 

I produeiiig uderobes. Benue infection of the 
I food in ('ook-hoiisea and shops is easily pro* 

I diiccd by tlm wind carrying the dust nom 
' latrines and oilier foul areas. Uncooked vege* 

I l.able^. produced from gardens watered by 
I scwagc-coTitaiiiing tlnid arc also very dangerous; 

I and should be avoided by the Indian tiavetter. 
i Lastly oysters taken from estuaries which 
i receive rivers laden with organic matter from 
I the villages on the banks are bolicv'od to afford 
' speeial protection to the typhoid bacillus; 

I and when eaten raw arc dangerous, 
j In many eases the onset of the disease is 
I .sudden, with headache, shivering and vomit* 

' iiig, but in a little less than half the onset is 
! insidious, the patient being out of sorts, slightly 
i feverish, perhaps with occasional fooseness 
, of the bowels, lo-s of appetite and a little BiolB< 

; iies.s. lie ultimately takes to his bod, generally'' 

I (laling the cominenccmeiit of bis lllncsa frOQt 
! this event, and there forthwith begins a peutfod. 

I of at least three weeks of anxiety for his nioidff^ -! 
. and roUtives, inasmuch as enteric fever, tm.-; 
I seen among Europeans in India, Is ohaiaawo 
ised by its greater severity and longer duration* ,!• 
I The temperature rises gradually day by day^f 
during the first we.ek,.remains at a foirly con* ^ 
staiit lilgli level dniihg the second, beoomed 
' irregular with daily remissions during the third;'t 
' and in tlie majority of cases Is succeeded by ' 

' a period of convalescence, during the first piOT' 

I of wbinli the greatest care In dealing wllA the 
; jiaticut is required. The baoUlus ptoducea 
I its most Important effects on the lower porlton ' 
of tlie small intestine, certain glandular struc* 
j turcs in the wall of the bowel becoming inflamed; 

I enlarged, and finally ulcerated. It is on the 
I formation of these intestinal ulcers that many 
of the worst complications depend The ut* 
ceiative process favours, first a looseness of 
the bowels, later an exhausting diairhosa* 
Moreover the destrnotion of some of the eoato 
of the bowel may open up an adjacent 
vessel and produce alarming or even iKtol 
hemorrhage. And again the whole thtoifoeie 
of the bowel may be perforated, causing deatii 
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in aborting the fever, but tlriH does not mean ^ 
that drugs are of no use In typhoid. On tbs ; 
contrary the complications, wmch are maay|^ 
will be detected as they arise by the eoiefu^ 
physician, and there is no flisease which tiles 


from coUapso and peritonitis. This is the 
danger which the physician hits in view throi^h- 
out the cose. It can only be guarded against 
by the most careful uur^ng and attention to 

the dietary. Other dangers are bronchitis . . , ^ , 

and failure of the heart, cEpccially during the I more than this the skill of the doctor and the 
third week. During Uie stage of convalcs-! care of the nurse, who wili frequently bring to 
cenoe the same cure hxs to be taken with the i convalescence what soenis to be an almost 
dietary as the ulcers are undciTtoing healing.' tiopcless case. Abdominal distension, for in* 
and an error might lead to the rupture 6f.~laiice, is a fi'equcnt and serious complication 
one of them when all «l.mger Tn.ay well be cx- \ in Indian typlmid, and should be treated as • 
pected to have passccL rinully, owing to 'OOii as detected. It results partly from the 
the depressing effects of clir.rute, i-onvalesceiice ' di'coni)Hi!.]iioii of tlic intestinal contents, partly 
is often attended wiili piulou^cd mental do*' riniu lo^H of tJic ntusciii.ar tone of the bowiu. 
presslon. " i it iiiiolcrs the n-sjiiratioii and the action of 

In the matter of treatment it is absolulely the. heart, and fa\ourB the occurrence of per* 
essential that the patient slinuld )ia\c the I I'orulion. Jliet consists almost entirely of 
benefit of skilled nursing. P'ortouaiely liiglily-, tiiiJk. eii.lR'r pure, diluted with barley water 
trained European nurses can now he uhtained or wliey, or us a jelly. 

from any populous centre, though occasimis ' l.astly a nord slioiild be said about the Im* 
arise when the dcniund exceeds the supjily. iiortuiicu of typitoid inoculation to those iu- 
It possible two nurses sliotdd be obtained for . tending to travel in India ur the tropics. It 
day and night duly rcspeeihely. L'nlcss it. i-. hell hr 1o have Wright’s prophylactic vaccine 
Is absolutely neeessiiry to remove hi in. ttie iiijeetcd before leaving home, but if this is not 
patient should be iiur.<cd where lie falls ill ami ' doin', it slioiild be subuiittod to on arrival iu 
not scut long distanees iiy train. At the most | iioitihay. in the majority of cases the only 
he should travel to the neatest large tow’n , 'liseoinfort resulting is a little passing tender* 
when there is a Civil Surgeon. Tieatmeiii i ncas at the site of inoculation: iu some cases 
mainly consists in keexuiig the fever within , iliere are a few hours of fever: and In the 
bounds, and thcreliy bjiaring the iliiiiii on the wuist the patient feels out.-o£-sorts for twenty- 
heart wblub is gre4it during llie three weeks lour liours. 'J'lie inoculation (with a larger 
pf eonthiiied fever. TJiis is efiected in gieat dll^e) sliould be repeated on the eighth day. 
part by the system of hvdrotlieraiiy, fhiit is, AltentK)i) to this small precaution as a routine 
treating the patient by eoi.tiiiii''d It-iiid lietlis measure would ohviatc most of the catas- 
or by frequent Piionging with ti-pid walei to .Imphi-s wliich \Ye wiLncss on occasions among 
which a little toilet viueg.-ir rliould he add'd. “ giobe-trottei.s” v.lio liaA’c come to the 
There is no special drug wJiieli is of any use iMuntry for plLasiure or health. 


DYSErJTERY. 


The tenn Dysentery l.s u|iiilied to si vi-ral 
forms of intcclJvu iullammation of I In- bi'.’i- 
bowel, iu wliieh the ])riueip:il syiiijiloias iiie 
griping, ubdoiiilual pain, Irequeiit stMiiim:. 
and the passage of a large uiiniL'cr of evueiialUjii- 
charoctuilsod by the presi-iiec of tilood aii'l 
mucus. The changes wJiicIi take place o.-eur 
in the mucous membrane of the large ho,vel, 
and are first an acute eaiarrh sueeeeiled tiy 
uloeration more or less extensive, uml sume- 
timcB going on to gaiigreiu. 

The disease is enduiuic in India, and is |n 
fact common in Eastm’ii couulries, and in 
Egypt. It is liable to arine in epidt'mic form 
especially among armies in the field, it ir- 
caused by a contaminat'd water supply, and 
ky the infection of food by du»t and liies. 
Dysentery is probably caused by several va¬ 
rieties of micro-organisms hut for all practical 
purposes may be said to be divided into two 
great groups, one due to (he amoiba of dysen- 
te^, and the other caused by a bacillus des¬ 
cribed by Bliiga and known as bacillary dysen¬ 
tery. latter form is more common in 

Japan %nd im the north-eastern side of the 
Indian peninsula; tbe amoebic form being that 
most commonly seen in the Dombay Presi- 
dimcy. Tho bacillary form is cliaracterised 
by tho presence of a very large number of 
evacuations perhaps as many as a hundred 
or even more in the twenty-four hours. In ; 
tiie amoBbic form there are seldom more than I 
twenty evacuations In tlie day, and there is I 
less fever «iwl general depiessiou than In the; 


hai-i]l:>.ry rarieiy. Iu tlie amoebic form there 
It ureal er tendency to thiekuniug of the bowel 
w.ill, and to the dangerous compllliatiou or 
.-eiiiul of abteest of the hver. 

.tflLT a few da>:> of .severe illness should the 
patient rcco\er there is a danger that tho die* 
ca-i- may become elu-ouic, a couUitioa which 
!-< i)'‘-.r)eialed wiilt emaciation and profound 
.'.c.-ikiitss. 'J'lic elminic form is altio more 
M-sly io eveni.iiule from tho amoebic type. 

Tlie froquciiey with wliieh it attacks Euro* 
ptan.s 111 India may be judged from the admis* 
i-iiiii-. ut tile Jhinipean soldiers ipto hospital, the 
ii.'juK's 111 udiiiKMoiis for each of the years 1010 
am! 1011 being V'7 per tliousand of strength. 

J'lie treatment of tho bacillary form with an 
anli-dycentriie serum has had good results, 
in the ania*bic form most Indian physicians 
St lit jely, and righily so, on the use of ipecac- 
' iia'ihii. This has to be given with particular 
precautions and wilti a previous dose of opium 
to diimnisli the liability to vomiting. Ee* 
eentiv, tJianks to the work of Leonard Bogers; 
.1 Miloablc drug has been placed in our bands, 

. in the form of emetine, an alkaloid derived 
I iroin tlic ipecacuanha root; and which when 
injected into the derper layers of the skin, 
gives all the good results of Ipecacuanha with-’ 
out its unpleasant citects. It is of spedal 
value in the case of childcrn in whom acute 
dysentery is a very serious liisease. We have 
hereby obtained one more eifident weapon 
la the contest with one of tbe common 
of India, . V 
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ABSCESS OF THE LIVER. 


There are several varieties and causes ot 
^ abscess of the liver but the term is applied in 
India to tlie single abscess which frequently 
forms as the result of amcebic dysentery, the 
latter generally preceding but sumetimas 
bdng Goncondtont with the funuaficiu of the 
abscess. It is one of tlic srourges of the Euro- 
pean in India, and m i!S|)(>ciully to lie dreaded 
on account of the high inurtiUlfy. Taking 
all the cases together, including tlic acute and 
chronic and all classics of the cuiumunity, tin* 
death rate is about sixty per ccin,., bin< tiiii^ 
will probably bo reduced by recent iinprovo- 
ments in the methods of diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment. The latest annual rcjioi't of (he ii^ani- 
taiy Commissioner with IIle tlnvcrnuu'iit. nf 
Inma states that next to cnlcnie h‘\er, liciuiiic 
abscess is the most frequent cuum* ot de.tlli 
among European troops, but ihi adinis'-ions 
and deatlis on aceuuiit of it have d<'crea-i‘d 
greatly during recent years, 'iiic reitoit :iI.-o 
notes that tlie decrease m t.hc iiiimbcr of c.i es 
of liver abscess is cuinciilent wllli an ei|iiully 
steady bill in the number of iuliuis>i(-ii» lo 
hospital for alcoholism. 

The disease is most liable t'l attack those 
who, in addition to having iiad an atlack ol 
dysentery, have indulged, not iii;cc..i.i:ily to 
excess, in aluoJiol iiiiri general good li’.iiiu, and 
are at the same time somewhat slngrisli in tlicir 
habits. It is oiten iii'eccdcd by continued 
fever, malaise, dyspepsia, and more or less 
uneasiness in the liier reei jn, or the liitler 
organ may be acutely enlarged and very tender. 
In many cases the exact uiagno^is is oiti'ii a 


matter of anxiety, but greater precision Is now 
possible as we have come to recognise what 
Eogers has colled the presuppurative stage ot 
amirinc hepatitis, which is very amenable 
lo treatment by ipecacuanha or injcctiooB 
of emetine. 'J'lie use of tills method will often 
prevent the case going on to the dangcrona 
condition of abscess, which when it has once 
dcllnituly formed can only he dealt with by 
pTuiiipt operation, which in itself has a high 
niortidity. Eurthcr aid is now obtained by 
Kpcciiil I oiniinution of the blood and by the use 
of the X-niys, which will often dear up a doubt* 
ful case. 

The il Hccss generally forms in the right 
lobe of tiio liver. Should it form on the left 
'•iilc it is especially liable to rupture into one 
of liic iiilernal organs. 

iiic same com plication may eventuate when 
tlic absccss forms on llic right side, llere 
the pnncipal point of ruxiturc is into the right 
lung, tlic coTit'Cnts of the abscess being suddenly 
cvaciiatcd, in some eases without much warn- 
iiig, iiinl nature tlicreby elfccting a cure. Snch 
a tcimiiiaiiou liowever is not diidrablc as heal* 
lUg will take place quicker by surgical means. 

'Jiierc are some abscesses which are exceed* 
iiigly insidious, it oficii liappeuing that patients 
aic sent liouie with a fc.vor associated with 
gcrieial loss oi health and weight, where the 
i-x'slt'iiee of a deep seated abscess may not 
even be suspect cd, but in which the symptoms 
ol hep.'ili(> ansci-.-.s suddenly occur and clear up 
1 lie cme; or f.hi' correct diagnosis may obtrude 
iisiif iiy the sudden rupture as above described. 


PLAGUE. 


Plague is a disease of very great :iiitjquit.>; 
its ravages and symptoms have iiceii dcserilM-d 
with remarkiililc acciiriic.y by tlii; old lii.-itoriuiis, 
such as Procopius, hot many yeuis ago it 
appeared to be a dis-ast; of liistonc<il interest 
only, but the present pandemic, winch com¬ 
menced atiout 181)4, has made it a .suiqcct ol tlic 
greatest importuiieu to tlic inliahitants ol tlic 
SrltiBll Empire. It was in M.irch 18114 thai it 
first became prominent in Canton, ami tlK-rcalter 
it spread to Hongkong, Macao and Paktioi, and 
so uoiig the whole of tlic Sonihem China C'o.ist>. 
It protobly, arrived in Eoinbay in Sfarch ispc.. 
but It was nob until the end ui riejitcmbcr that 
It became noticcablo in that pirt ol the native 
city known as Mundvi. in wiiicii the great grain 
BUpplliBS are colkcted, and wiicuun (xmscqucutly 
there Is an enormous rut population. In Oc- 
tobeK of the same year tlic jin'sence of tlie 
pestilence w'as oilicially acknowlcdgod. Every- 
ibtog which the limited knowledge of the sub- 

} eot at that time suggested, w.ik done ebemk 
ts spread; but. In spite of all uitorti,, the pesti¬ 
lence spread from tlic infected city througiiout 
the greater portion of the l-cninsnla, and wiiilc. 
Its ravages of late yc.ira liavc not b'lcii so terrible 
< as at Its first impearauce, yet tbc disease si ill 
takes Its annual toll of human life, and it has 
apparently become one of the endemic diseases 
of India. Aooording to the official figures, 
xnagoe sinoe Its appearance has been respon* 
ttble for more than seven and a half inillion 
. watbs within tlie limits of the Indian Empire. 
• These bginres should flnhapB be increasea by 


iibout llftcrn to twenty per cent,, due to defect 
; in tiic registration of the causes of deaths and 
' also to tJio tact tliat the d^'-uso ottcu simulates 
otiicr m.diidics lor which it is likely to be 
mxst;ikcii tiy an uiicilucatcd ijopulatiou. 

Plague is an a iite infection of the blood by 
a luicjiliiH wiwcli was discxivurod by Kltasato 
in iloi 1 'l.ong in 18!)4. It generally affects Its 
entry In tb> skin, on wiiicIi it is deposited by - 
tile Vat-lien.. At tlu site of deposit a smuu 
pu: tnk: is ucLMsiunally found which soon forffis 
a sup>Tl‘ci:il ulcer, in such cases inllammathm 
anil liistcntioii of the lympliatics may be noticed 
jiiiriiiig from the neighbourhood of the smaU 
I and puiiirui ulcer to tin* nearest group of glands. 
'J'licsi: will be loiiTid to be enlarged and ex* 
iy tender, the tenderness out of 

all pro];oriioii to tlio size of the gluudular on* 
i-rg'.niciit and to the amount of local inllam* 

> nnition. This glandular enlargement Ls called 
tlie Ibibo, which has given the name to the 
most common form of the pest—Bubooio 

iq;'.7CC. M 

' W ith the appearance of the Bubo, or even a * 
day or so before It, there is evidence of a general 
; iiifeciiioii of the system, iii the shape of e^reme 
' prostiation, mental confusion, a furred tongue^ 
and lever which is generally high. The pulse 
is acueleratijd, and while at too outset, especi- 

> ally In Inll-blooded muscular adults. It is likely 
; to bo fnU and boundlug, there Is sooner or later, 

genendiy soon, evidence at early faJlnio of the 
strongtli of the cardio-vascular system. The 
pulse becomes quicker, smaller, and the heart 
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loimdB feeUfi. As the cose ptogreoses, the 
primary nlomr will enlarge and become of an 
angry appearance, the Bnbo will also enlarge 
and the umneB around the inflamed lymphatics 
will bo Bwollon and (edematous. To this 
variety the term “ ccllulo-cntatioous plague'* has 
bem ap^iod. Tlte spriiading ulcer, which is 
really a local gangrene, has twen described as 
tile plague “ carbuncle" ; these, forming on 
the akin of those uUected were often reforred 
to by old historians as a prominent feature in 
many ancient epidemics. 

These cases however nic sornewiiat un¬ 
common.’ The usual variety nu't with is tlie 
Acnte Bubonic Piuguo. In tlUs the jsitient is 
attacked witji fever, and all tho gcner.il symp¬ 
toms of an acute iiifee.tloii, and on tin- linst, 
second or somctiincts tiio tiiird day of tiic illness 
kthe characteristic bubo appeons. 'I'he eoiunion 
^te Is among tho glands of the groin, for tiie 
reason that these glands recsiivu tiie lymphatics 
from the lower limbs and from the lower 
pention of tho trunk up to tiu! level of 
the navel, a larger area than that drained 
by any other group of glunds. UUier sjt4'.s tor 
Bubo fonnution are the arm-pits, tiie glands 
of the neck, those about the angle of the jaw 
and bolow the chin, and very rarely tiio litiJe 
gland on the Inner side and just aliovo the 
elbow, and the snuill glamls iKdiiiul Itie knee 
joint. In some Ciises, generally in nssoeiai Ion 
with Buboes in the groin, ttie d«H'i) glands of the 
abdomen can be felt to be enlarged. 

These Plague Bulmes are of diiferent kinds 
and It is a lUiitter of some imisirtiincu in con¬ 
nection with treatinoirt and ttie outlook as re¬ 
gards recovery, to n.‘Cognise tiie typo of Ihlist 
present in each particular case. The eomniun 
variety Is the ** softening bnbo." The on- 
" largoincnt increases somewhat rapidly and the 
bard swelling gives place to a soft doiigliy mass 
around which is a limited amount of serous 


the skin. Xt la an extremely distNaslng 
of bubo, as the pain ie gnat and neaito oil 
patiente die. Also there is a rare kbut uEit 
'* hard late Jaubo,'* which appeaxa after' abrat^ 
a fortnight in cases aimulawug tyifliold 
and lastly there arc sonue soft buboes whltdi aboiV 
and shrink witti the rapid snlMidenoe of 
lever—the “ shrinking bnbo. " The fever'. 

continues from tlic outset with ril^t moia* 
sions; it is gcntrally about 103** to 104* , birt' * 
it may rise to a groat height from almost fbd ' 
initial rigor. On ilie tliird day the temperature' 
tends to approacJi the normal, and almost 
immediately risc.s again. Should it rise to « ' 
point above that of the maximnin tcmpetatttie I' 
preceding the reuiLssion Mio outlook is basit'' 
but in cafHS winch are likely to do well It rises' 
to a point wiiicli is less tlian that of the pie> * 
ceiling m.iximiim, and after about throe mys 
gradually falls to normal, with slight douy 
o.scillatioiis depending on the amount of the 
suppuration in the buboes and their local ooq> 
(litioii. 

It i.s to lie understood tliat this disease is oV'- 
siicli great virulence to iiiiman beings, on account ' 
of tlio early a|)pearanco of the pmgue baodlnB' 

! in tile blood-stream, tliat there arc many in* 

- stances in whicli death occurs before the bubo 
h.i!4 had tJiito to undergo the changes described 
alKive or even to form. The mote acute cases 
are also lialJe to be a typical in their mode of 
oiisi t. Soiiui are taken witli a wild deliltum 
ill wlilcli they are Ukriy to attack those about 
them: others s infer from vomiting of blood 
followed l>y r.ipid faiiiiro of the heart and death: 
prcgiiuiit women inisiairry and practically all 
ot tlieiu die: and lastly there arc cases where 
the gi ueral and local symptoms arc slight and 
yet failure of the heart may suddenly ensue 
w'itliiri .V tew hniirs of the onset. These so- 
called luimm-int ” cases arc generally met 
with at the eoiumencement of every epidemic: 


effusion into the subcutaneous tissues, li the | m some of tlie descriptions of mediseval epl- 
patient lives till tho fifth day or thi rcabout'. | (leinies tht y seem to Iiuvc been in the majority, 
this bnbo will foci like a tightly stuifcd pin-' and it is on account of tlicse that plague ejn* 
cushion, or may give the experienced examiner i demic^ .ip^xar so terrible to the occupants of 
tile Bigne tiiat tiio contents are of u fluid nature. | the plagui.-strickeii town. Fortunately, how^ 


On Inclsioii, pus and shreds of the disorganised 
gland will bo evacuated, and under siiitabli- 
teeatment the cavity, though largo, will heal 
up wltiUn a week or so. When those softening 
Bnboos are allowed to rupture spontaneously 
a large foul cavity is produced; such are not. 
unfrequently encoimtered among the poor, who 
have not received adequate attention during 
tbe stress of a plague epidemic. 

Anothor variety of bubo obtains when the 


•■V( r, tli-sre. is a large majority of cases which 
allo’w some aeiqie for modicai skill. The con¬ 
dition of tho patient alter the full development 
oi the symptoms is always one which jdves 
rise t4> groat anxiety. The mental condltlcm' 
hocomos dulled, whicli, while it idiUgatee ctm-- 
sidorably tiio distross of the sufferer, is ueverthe- 
io.ss an indication of the action of the pta|gie 
poi»on on the novve centres. The eyes am 
suffused and often .acutely congested. There 


^ds inflame and hanicn, tho inflammation I''* a l»ad s^^ 

BO acute that Mie blood supply of the part « ' 

is ofttnioted and the whole of the riffectod Sroa " bronchitis, the dirert ^result^^ ^ 


slou^ out, leaving a large superllciul ulcer 
of a very unpleasant appearance. These 
buboes are found where tho inflamed glands 
are bound down beneath tense tissues, us in 
front of the cars and in tiio Tvgioii of tho groin. 
To this kind the tem "indurated bnbo" has 
been applied. Another variety the " cedoma- 
toios bnbo " occurs in the neck and the arm-pit 
and in them tho serous e&nslon into the tisracs 
ttronnd thf glands, present to a less extent in 
the common fype Is the essentia! feature. Tbe 
wbitie ann-idt or the side of tbe neek may be 
disteoded 1^ the oaeuiaulation of fluid under 


failure, of the heart. If the latter progresses ' 
the bri'iithing becomes more rapid, the pulse 
weak and ^most uncountable «t tiie wrist, the' 
skin cold and clammy, and towards tbe end 
r^ivcred by profuse perspiration: Anally, the' 
Im'athing bscomca irregular, and after aemxsl 
long-drawn gasps the patient breathes his hud. 

In other cases hovrover Improvement starts 
about tbe fourtb day, the temporatnze gradnofly 
falls, and the miod clean: the bubo vuMse 
rates in due course and beats up, and the potim 
passes Into a slow oonvalesaenee, but wwli 
sometimes ntosded by tbe fKmatloa of r" " 
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. boilB, attaelcB of heart fatluxo or of j 
or ulcere of the eyeball with 
> wMtlon of the whole globe and oonaoqnent 
; Jpn of sight. Some recover with permanent 
eiAeeblenentt or persistent tremors 
' of the limbs with difficulty in speaking with 
,' deatnesB. 


flidd which contains the fdague badUus in abi^ 
pure culture. The fever Is very high and the 
interference frith residratlon immediatOt and 
deatl) occurs from the second to the fourto daj^ 
A curious fact about pneumonic plague is that 
out* such case is liable to give r|Be to othora of 
the same type. 


Septicaemlc Plague. j Treatment of the Disease. 

TMs term is applied to certain forms of acute' Xo scrum or antitoxin has SO for proved of 
lAogae where buboes do not form, or where \ value in diiuinishing the mortality of the sick, 
there is uniform but slight ctilargcmcfit; Much can, however, be done by medical tieat- 
■ of glands in‘various parts of the body 'ivil.1i syitip-! men!.. Absnlntc rest is required and the patient 
■toms of a general blood infection. Tiie tciini should ..ot even be allowiMl to sit up m bed. 
is tnl ^emUn g, inasmuch as m().st cases of acute I Drugs which act as heart siimulantB are requlr* 
httbonlo plaf^o arc really si-ptu-aeuuc fram the j cd ii]mo.s1, from the outset, and frequently these 
pateet. These cases arc cither acute, ending; have to 1 ; .‘ulniin^tcrcd by ilio skin as well as 


fatally about the third day or bJ<mer:orurc 
BUb-acuto, with symptoms simiilnling typhoid 
fever, ending fatally in about n forlniglil. In 
the acute cases largo dusky puti-lics ot blood- 
SffosionB benoatli the skin, tlic so-called plague 


the niouili. Tlic buboes should bo fomented 
till tlii'y soften, and lueised us soon as fluid is 
formed, l-'or tiie inicumoiiic condition the ad« 
mlui.'traliiiii of oxygen gas gives relief. Thta 
cull be obtained in India without mudi diffi* 


spots, ore sometimes found; and then! iii ly be j euity. Careful nui'riiig is esseuUal, and fluid 
' ^ '■ ■ ' noiiii.slimciit m(i.st be given regularly in an 

ea.-.ily ashimilable form, and complications have 


ImmorrhageB from the stomacli or bowels. 

Pneumonic Plague. 

]h this variety the plague bacillus prolife- 
tates in the lung and cause.s rajud cousoUdution 
of largo patches of the lung tissue sfsatieri'd 


(lO be met as they arise. As regards ptopby* 
iaxis by means of llailklnc's Ffogue prophy^ 
lae.tic wJiich is manufactured in enormous quan¬ 
tities at the Jjacli'iiolo'deal Government La- 


Irregularly throughout the organs; will, a c'on-, borutory at Pare.l, it may l>c siiid that its use 
Bideiable amount of ccdcina, so that tiie lungs I givi's a threefold chance of escape from attack 
ate engorged with blood, arc large and Iicavy,; and a rcductiou of case mortality by fifty 
aad*the bronchial tubes filled with reddish frothy i per cent. 

DENGUE FEVER. 

Draguo fever, otlierwisc knouTi as Dandy fever, sides somewhat abruptly, and at about this ti me 
or Breakbone fever, is rather common in India a second rush ap|)ears, most marked over the 
and Is generally present in the larger towns, but' '.boulders and neck, and on the backs of the 
as it appears in mauifold forms and various wri- .arms, or else an miiveisol rush. It is ot a 
ters describe it differently, its ideuiity is not red colour, often vc^ like the rash of scarlet 
always recognised;aud, thercfni-c, by many ,fever, or it may be like tliat of measles. With 
medical tnen is tlmiight to be less common thau ,its appearance the more severe symptoms sub- 
It really is. On occasions it gives rise to very side. During convalescence the patient is much 
vride-spreod epidemics. In 190:2 then* was an ex- (iepres.'.ed, and the pulse remains unduly rapid, 
teoirive epidemic on the eiwlein side of tlic.SonietJiues also pain starts again in one of tffie 
Indian Peninsula, and quite recently there has |joints, or he is erippled by stiffness of the back' 
been a bad outbreak in Calcutta. It is more or of several of tJiu Joints. After a shorter or 
common during the ndtiy season. Ilongei „>eriod, from two days to ten, a second 

liie onset is abrupt, with fever, slight sore attack of fever and pain comes on which runs 
throat producing cough, rapidity of the pulse, Itlic hume cour.se but us a rule less seven and" 


sometimes a red rash which is so fugitive that 
It is often overlooked, aud intense pain. Tliese 

S eonstitulo the iiatlent’s chief complaint, 
an generally pains hi the bones, or in the 
ot the back, or in some of the joints eitlici 
large or small. Somettmes there Is no complaint 
of pain in tbe limbs, but there is intense pain 
heluud the eyes. The fever lasts lor three or 
four days, during which in rare cases there may 
tie further symptoms duo to the appearance of 
'a pteuiisy or even a pericarditis - Sometimes 
thm Is Intense shooting pain into the little 
- finger. Thongh Uic intensity of the symptoms 
may ^ve a very serious aspect to the cose, 
yet a fatal Issue is almost unknown. After the 
nnir days of Intense suffering Uic fever sub. 


prolonged; in very rare cases there is a third 
attack. 

There is no dnig which will cut short the dls- - 
ease. From its likeness to rheumatism the sail- , 
cyialcs arc general]y used, and perhaps relieve 
the iiaiiis. Tliis dru^ should bo combined with 
an ordinary fever mixture: large doses of bio« 
midc hboiild be given for the headache, and tbe. 
excruciating jiains must bo treated irith mor¬ 
phia. 

it is often impossible to dUtingulah the malady 
from. iiilluenxa until the appearance of the rash. 

It i- believed that the poison is conveyed by M 
the bii.es of a mosquito, aud that this pobon ^ 
iuis characters wliich are analogous to tbe viiqB 
of Yellow Fever. 


CHOLERA. 


This Ib (me ot tbe most ImTOrtont diseases 
of India, having been endemic therein for many 
hnudredB of years. It is always present In the 
. iqimtiy, and BomeUmea extends over large dls- 
y>f1»BtB gmemlly from some crowded centre such 
■ 1^ of a pUgrimage, from which it la die- 


pcisod over tbe country-side by the retumlag 
bmids ot pilgrims. The deaths u British India 
from this disease in 1911 numbered three ham- 
dred ard fifty-four thousand and in the following 
year four hundred and seven thousand. TSie w 
disease is of special Importance to the dumennia 
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jIlgEtnu both on goln; to and ret.amlng from 

It b ensentbUy a water*bome diaeaBe and the 
ezdtlnB cauao u the “ comma bacillus ’* dis* 
oovered by Kooh, bo called from ita ahape when 
bobited and attdncd. 'i'hc dejecta of a pcraon 
BOflering from the dificasc. when contaminat¬ 
ing the Boil, are liable to get washed by the rains 
Into some water-supply, whicii may become | 
the Bonree of almoKt unlimited infection. Such 
contaminated drinking water is icnden'd in-. 
noenouB by boiling, or fflllratioii through a Paa- \ 
teur-Chainbcrland filter. The importance of. 
Ko^i’b discovery, thcrefom, lay in the recugnl-i 
tion of the foot that the poison was cBscntiully! 
water-borne. It*can also bo conveyed by lijes 
Bcttliug on food. I 

The disease lias on incubation pt'riud of fiuni' 
two to Bcven days. Afl>ei a pnuuunii oi y. 
diorrhma with colicky i)ains lusting for hair, 
a day or longer, the nature of the illness is tin-. 
uouuced by violent purging and \oini1iij'J!. tlic, 
former having tiic irccullarchaiiuterof rife-water.' 
The poison may be so intense tliat dcatli takes 
place before the purging aiitx'ars, itie so-called, 
“oboleia sicca.” In the connnon form collapse 
b early and marked, the extremities arc bine 
and cold, the skin Bhrunken, thir heart weak, 
the surface temperature below nonnal, tbnugli 
tba tcinpcTuiurc taken in the mouth shows 
high fever to be present. There is a curious 
pinched expression of tiie face with deeply sunk-, 
en eyes, and tlie imtieni laideavours to cnui- 
monicate his wishes or fears in a hoarse wiiis- 
pet. Be Is further distre-t-ed by painful cramps m 
the muscles of the calf and ubduinen, and tlicre . 
b Bupprcssioii of the funetioiih of tlic kidneyb. 
Death gouenilly takes place in this ilii nlgitl 
Btate. Should the iNit.i<*nt survive he passes 
Into the stage of nuiction, the unla \ ourable s} inp- 
toine disappearing and gradually passing inio 
convalcHceiice. In some of tliesc ca-es wliich 
give hopes of recovery there is a relaiwe, llie 
oondltioiiB of the algid stale re-appearing and 
death taking place. Tt has recently U'cn ro- 
eognbod as a cause of the dissemiiiiitioii ot tlie 
dlBeasn, that paticuts wlio have recovered will 
ooatlniio to discharge the bacillus for many, 
weela. 

The prevention ot Oholcra lies in attention, 
to water Bupplius, and in imillng and filtering as; 
a matter of routine in Indian life. All the dis-. 
Obarges from the sick should be treated witli. 
dblmcctaDta, and soiled clothing and linen des-1 
taPye diMP eople who have to tour in cliolcra -1 
Blrlckfl^mlstrictB, or who go on shootiug ex -1 
onrsions, or who find tliemselveH In the midst 
ot a oliolora outbreak Bhuuld undergo inoeula-; 
tion with Haffklne's preventive vaccine. Two | 
moenbtions arc required, the second bomg [ 
more Intense In its effects. The temporary 
symptoms which may arise after the inociiki' 
tion are somotimes severe, being always more 
marked than after Inoonlatlon against typhoid, 
bat the protection atlorded more than makes 
np Iptlhe temporary inconvonlcnce endured. 

Domg the oholcra season the mildest cases 
of dlanhosa abonld be brought for treatment 
' 'to a phyBiebn, as such persons are more liable 
tban others to contract iho disc.fsv. 

f- 


Treatment mainly resolves Itself Into meeting 
the extreme collapse with stlmubnts and wannlli. 
There Is great temptation to administer opiam 
but in some cases this Is not unattended wttb 
danger, and in others there ls( no capacity left 
in thn patient for Ihe absorption of drugs ad* 
ministored by tlic month. The mortality has, 
however, i)eca reduced by the Injection of saltiM 
fluid into the skin or directly Into the veins, 
.and .also by the introduction of saline fluid « 
partieiilur strength into the abdominal cavity, 

KalO'Azar. 

This is a slowly progressive disease asso¬ 
ciated with great enlargement of the spleen 
and some rniargcinciit of the liver, extrema 
emaciation, and a fever of a peculiar type 
eliarucleiised by remi.ssions for short period 
and due to infection by a paraKile of remark- 
jIjIc eliaraeters wlih-h have only recently been 
workctl out. It Ls .■itfended w'lth a very high 
mortality, ulmiit 00 per cent., and has np to 
(he ()n"-(‘iit rest-fed all methods of treatment, 
altboiigli some pulieiits appisar to improve 
for a time, only in the majority of cases to 
relapse latci. 

It is endemic in Assam, from which it has 
invaded licngiil, and is now often seen in Cal¬ 
cutta. It is also fairly often met with in Mad¬ 
rasi, tiiniigli it is said tliat. Miu cas:>s arc imported 
oiie.s. [t is very raicly seen in Bombay, and 
then only in immigrants from infected local- 
iiicK, t ho null there appears to be a mild en- 
dciiiic centre in .Tabalpor in the Central Fro- 
viiiecs: so it is likely to be mure frequently 
met willi on the western side of India. It haii 
caii-od gie.-it iiiortalily aiiiong the coolies on 
tile tca-plaiitation.s of Assam, especially among 
i lie chiJdreij; but under tlie recent measures 
ot jirophylaxis which h.-vve been put into force 
-iiii c: knowledge lias been acquired about Its 
real n.'itiire and method of sjircad, the ravages 
of tlie disease are likely to be limited. It is 
very rare among Europeans and then almost 
ciitu'ely among those who have been long In 
India nr wlio have been born and bred in the 
country. 

Infection seems generally to start in the 
cold weather. There is fever with rigors, and 
piogrcE-ive wasting and loss of energy. Tito 
l.empj'ridure eiiart is a curious one, &e fever 
showing t.wo remissions during the twenty- 
lour lioura. Diariiioea is common, especially 
during tlie later stages of the diseawe. The 
spleen culorgcsj early and is generally of enor¬ 
mous size producing bulging of the ab^mm. 
A remarkable feature is the tendency to the 
torination of ulcers, wiiicli in many casee, 
cspi.<-ially in eliildrrn, takes the form of a 
gaugronoiis idcerution of tlie mouth and cheek. 
Deatii usually occurs from some intercurrait 
inflammatory condiMon, often pneumonia. 

TTic parasite is found in tlie spleen and liver 
during life, and can bo obtained by punotiue 
of ilicsK organs. As thus obtained it Is a 
minute rooud body of special chametm la 
Ibis state it Is known as the Leishman-Donovaii' 
body from its discoverers. This small body 
has bceu coiuvated by Leonard Eegets tai salt- 
able media and under low ternuuMOxes, sad- 
found to develop Into a flagellated, ttot Ik' 
taii-posaesslng, otgatUm. Bow tide peea' 
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oigHiIno develops outside the human host 
M not yet completely known. It Is certainly 
n bMiaednfBotlon, which accounts for the 
aaamier In which whole families have been 
swept offt one member after another. Its 
progress has been stayed by moving families 
bom thdr Infected houses and bummg down 
their former quarters. This, and other facts 
connected wiu Its spread, have suggested 
that the agent for convoying the poison from 
fiM>Ti to luau is the common bcd'bug, and 


Patton has succeeded fat developing the flaosl* 
late stage in this creature when fed on the 
blood of the sick. 

There is a severe form of ulceration of the 
skin known as “ Delhi Boil" from wbldb 
organisms very similar to the LeiShman*Dono* 
van body were obtained many years ua 
These bodies have also been cultivated outside 
the human host and found to develop into a 
flagellated organism. The two parasites, though 
closely alliod, are nevertheless distinct. 


DRUG CULTURE. 


Two monographs on the cultivation of drugs '• 
In India, by Mr. David Hooper, of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and by Mr. I’uran tiiiigh, \ 
of the Indian Forest Department, Dchra Dun,! 
have lately been published. Mr. Hooper, in ’ 
hfe paper, states that one-hall of the drugs in 
the British PharmacoiKnia arc indigenous to 
the East Indies, and nearly the whole of the 
rest could be cultivated or exploiti'd. The fol¬ 
lowing are given ae those tiiat could be grown 
In quantity and as worthy of the attention of 
eulavators and capitalists: — 

Belladonna, most of which is still imported, 
grows welL in the Western Himalayas from 
Bimia to :^wlmur, the Indian-grown plant con¬ 
taining 0*4 to 0*45 per cent, of alkaloid. 

Digitalis is quite acclimatised on the Hilgiris) 
growing there without any attention. The: 
ibdm Store Department obtains all its re-1 
quirements from Ootacainiind, and the leaf has | 
been found equally active to that grown iu | 
England. i 

Hoibane is a native of the temperate Him-1 
alayas from S^poo to ll.OOO ft. it was introduc¬ 
ed Into the ^tanic Gardens, Saharanpur, iu 
1840, and it has been Hteadily cultivated there 
up to the present time, and the products sup- 
pBed to m^col depots satisfy the annual dc> 
mand. 

Ipeoacuanha has been raised with a small mea-: 
BUieotBUCcess in the hilly parts of India, and 
It only requires care aud attention to raise it 
In i^cient amount to make it commercially 
nmunemttve. 

Talap-root grows as easily os potatoes In 
tbe N’Uidiis, aud there is no reason why the 
MMinj requirements (about 4,000 lbs.) for the 
Stores of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
■iiftiiM not be obtained from Ootaeamund. 

Me. Putan Sln^ dlacnsaed the aubJeiA In a 
numbCKOfthe "Indian Forester in 1014 : he 

atataa that moat of the dnun in the British Ffaar* 
mncopmfa grow wild in Inula, and that there is 
alM£& a Swge export trade for some of them. 
Se aima.bowever, that materials collected at 


random cannot be expected to fetch full prices, 
as they seldom come up to standard qu^ty, 
and he adds: “ The few drugs tliat are not indi* 
genouK to India could easily be made to grow in 
some part or other of this vast land. The groat 
advantage accruing from the systematic cul* 
tlvation of drugs is that a regular supply of 
genuine drugs of standard quality is assured. 
Tlic variation in tlic quality of wild-grown drugs 
is sometimes a very serious drawback to finding 
a profitable market for them. The quality of 
Podophyllum Emodi growing wild in India is an 
illustration iu point. This plant u’as discover¬ 
ed by Sir George Watt in the year 1888, and 
now, even after twenty-four yearn, in whloh 
it has boon shown to be identical with tlie Ame¬ 
rican drug iliat is being employed for pharma* 
centical purposes, it still remains unrecognised 
by tlio firitisb Fhannacopfleia, which, as cue 
plained by the “Chemist and Druggist’* soma 
time ago, is solely due to the uncertainty which 
still exists as to its physiological activity ". 

Mr. Singh also points out that tbe Indiao 
consumers of incdicino depend mostly on herbs 
growing wild In the Forests, the more import¬ 
ant of these probably numbering at least IBOa 
Tills inland trade is very large; the posslblUtieg 
in the Funjab alone being put at Ba. 50,00,000. 
He mentions safiron, liquorice, and aalep as 
products exotic to India, whose cultivation 
in this country looks full of promise. Mr. 
Singh suggests that a complete survey be mode 
of the extent of tbe inland trade in medicinal 
products found fErowiug wild in Indian forests 
in order to arrive at tbe figures of annual con* 
sumption, and that tbe forest areas where the 
most important drags grow should be preserv¬ 
ed. Inquiries should be insUtuted as to the 
bert methods of cultivation, and if need be, the 
means of extending tbe artificial propagation. 
It is to provide data to Induce tbe private 
capitalist to embark on such enterprises that Mr. 
Singh advocates the formation of some body 
to go Into tbe matter. He anggests that India 
is well worthy of attention by uose In tUs eonii* 
try who ate Interested in extending tbe onttiita 
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Drug Culturt, 


of drag! in the British Empire. The Forest 
Dnwrtmeat has already beeun the colttvatlon 
otuidlan podophyllum-root m the Funjab, Unit¬ 
ed Provinces and the North-Western Frontier, 
and several mannds of dried rhizome are 
sold annnally for local consumption. Mr. 
Hooper also shows 1 liat a start li:is liccn made 
in regard to tliu cultivation of iM'lladonnu. hen¬ 
bane and diicitalis. One of t ho prinriiial difli- 
culties to bn ovcrwime is to onsurt* a rc^y mar¬ 
ket, and them is also alwiys tlie, danger of ovor- 
production to bo considered. 

Essential Oils. 


oIothM from the attaeiks of Inseots. Its o do u r 
resembles that of orris root. 

BiTJHBA Baisahifbba is the sonroe of the 
N^ camphor used in China tor rltnanatio 
and medicinal purposes. IJhis shrubby oom> 
posite IS found in the Himalayas and is mdlgen- 
ous to India. It is widely diutributed in India 
and is used by the natives against dies and 
other insects. 

■ plantations are situated chletor 

in the nriKlibourliood of Ootacamund, Ooon^ 
elevations varying from 
I ® S.'hHi feet, the best bdu^'^ from 
SANDAIWOOP Om is, by far the most, ini- to «,fK»0 feet. The climate of ttS 

portant perfumery prodiu t of India. Thc' is fairly cool, equable and »nfti.f 
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soil it grows more luxurie.iitly, l(.ss sennted 
wood is formed, and at an altiliide of Too feet 
it is said to be iotally divoid of se^ent. 'I'be 
best yield of cjl is obtained from (th-b growing 
at an altitude of 1,500 to 4,000 feel, but tlie 
tree requires plenty of room so as to enable it 
to select vigorous liosts to feed it. 

PAUIAKOSA OiTi, .‘dso known as Indian 
geranium or “ Tiirki.s1i geiaiiiiini oil " is anoilier 
of the principal peifume produeta of lnrli!i. 
It Is derived trom 1 he gra.ss, (Umihopimn- Mnrtwi, 
whleh is widely liistnlmled in liiriiii, wliere it 
is known as “ Motyo.” CingergriixH i.s an oil 

of inferior i|iiallty, possibly derived from older 

.... __ • . . ,( 


- ..w. aastp 111 BUiui! uona. Bnailow And 
Iioorer in others. A large factory Is being b^ 

. for the distillation of eucalyptus oil at Oota-' 
eainimd. Jt is believed ttiere Is a consldenble 
I future for the undertaking, provided a sufficient 
I supply of Ole leaves is available. 

Manufacture of Quinine. 

plantations were 
^‘*'*.V* ,^**‘*2 *«>m seed introduced 
nt i V 7.*“*" f *J^''khain from Soutli America. 
«t which tlie plant is a native. There ore tm 

i.v loiah ties a portion of the area^ oto^ 

hj tia or eolfee planters, and the bark thev 

oioiliii^e s ..ill...- O..I.I 4_’iTl “ “uy 


I ■ yuiuiuom ss spceies in HaridMine is O. 
LPKOROSASS Oil is derived from OumlHipogim \ ‘"Veriatui, luiil in Koutbcni India 0, omtHnaUa. 
titnUtu and Cymbopogon flcxiiosus, 'j'he torincr ' “i id form is also largely grown and ylel£ 
is a native of Bengal, and is largidy ciiltivat.rd ; j* ,*;‘*‘.* At tlie Government 

all over India, but tlic oil distillled on I he Alalubiir I,,., febrifuge and quinine are mads 

Coast and Coctiin is derived principally from I * ''auks to tliese faetoricfa, practically no onb 
O.flexuoaut. ,w nowadays imported for Govemmmt 

_ ' purposes. 

VBXIVBB, OE OPS-OOS, is a perennial grass. i 

FsHiwni gizanoide«, found along the Coromandel Fkport ov the Goveeioient oibcroka 

Coast and in Mysore, Bengal and Burma, in I l”uiit!itimiK and foctoiy in Bengal for 1017-18 

most heavy soil along the banks of rivers. TJn* |« iliut the total expimditure of all sorts 

leaves are practically odourless and only used to BH 7-18 is nearly Its, 47.00 000* 

for thatching and weaving punxjses. The j U*'‘77,73,700 and the surnlns 

♦ roots oi-eittsed in perfumery and in the mauu-' ^o,i:j,,oo. in addition to this surmna 

toctuio of mats and baskets. i urc -.514 acres Cinchona at E,s. A78 

„ „ I“l^oresti'd at Ks. 2,41,703; factorv.’ 

The Maiabae Caepamom, EleUaria eartUt- 1 1 'lf'itK ts in stock ILs. 4,53.5!J2. bark 
Btomum is the source of tlie seeds official in the ' J". -Ki.oihi, or a total of over 13 laMi? an 
British and oUier Pharmacopa'ias. Cardamom ' ;**■ price. While the financial result# um 
cdl of commerce is, however, not distillrAl from 1 <■l■»im^■d as sutislactory, stilt more so is^n 

this variety on account of the high price, but I that tlie Department has so tar met ^ 

is obtained almost cxeiusively from tlie. long [ at demand tor quinine. During the 

cardamom found (rowing wild and cultivated 1 V'-ars 1915-18 over 1SK,000 lbs. have been IssmdL' 

in Ceylon, ibc oil is used medicinally as a | a quantity exceeding the total issues 
car^natlveand is also employed by perfumers from 1887, wlum quinine was first madb 
' In France and America. lu the lacf^-irtr tn mna^ * __* 


in France and America. 

^ C 06 TITB Boot (Uie root of Sautturea lappa) 
Is a native of Kashmir, where about 2,000,000 
lbs. are collected annually. It Is exported in 
large quantities to Uliiua where it is used tor 
incense. It is alao used to protect shawls and 

a 
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lu the lactory, to 1908. A great part of ^ 
extra demand lias been for the armies, so that 
tile derartmciri can claim, in so far as the supply 
oi qnlnJno has prevented the disablem^ 
of huge numbers of men by malaria 

valuable aid in tiie war. One (ri the 
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’.liBiMcaoblngincasQniS of modern times for the 
benefit of the health of the people of India has 
- b^ Sir Qeorge King's system of having 
' quinine, locally produced from cineboua, 
made up In V-^ln packets and sold 
fslnoe 1896*7) for a quarter anna (one 
Iwrthlng) at every post ofHcc In India. 
This scheme has proved a commercial success, 
and has been of immense benefit to the in- 
• babltuits of fever*strickcn tracts. In tlie year 
1912-18, 10,064 lbs. of quinine were sold at 
the post offices. 

Intoxicating Drugs. 

Among the drugs which am of great im’diciual 
value, but of which the misuse has bc«>ii a 
'•oiuoe of crime and disi'asc niiioiig the p(‘opIe 
of India, there am, in addition to cocaine. 
Opium (for details of the tnultt sec article 
on opium) wliich i.s the ulde,3t and tin: best 
known. A resolution of the (loveriimciit 
of Indisk dated August 19, 1912, mloptt'd tlic 
policy of suppressing ail iiiibliu g'lMieriugs tor 
the purpose of smoking opium aud ol pro¬ 
hibiting all mnnufactiiru of opium smoking 
preparations save by an individual of a small 
quantity for his own private coaaiimptiou. 
Xlie form which iegiglation should take was 
left to the local (TOveruuieiit.H, provided iliat 
an assembly of tlirec or more pi'rsons for the 
purpose of smoking opium should be made 
llle(^. lu adopting this policy Government 
distinguished between opium smoking and 
opium eating. “ Opium, said the ll.-30lutinii, 
as taken in moderation by the average Indian 
Is eaten either as a mild stimulant, or us a 
propbidactic against malaria, or for the relief 
« TMin or ir the treatment of dialx^tcs. It is 
In met a household remedy lor iimny ills, aud 


it is safe to say that as a national habit the 
eating of opium is less injurioua thtu Is the 
consumption of alcohol in many other countries. 
Centuries of inherited experience have tau^t 
the p"oplc of India discretion in the use of 
tlie drug, and its misuse is a negligible feature 
in India life. These conclusions Were accepted 
by the Shanghai Coraiiii.ssion (of 1009) Who, 
I while they i\‘Commcnded the gradual suppres¬ 
sion of tile pnictiiv of opium smoking, refrained 
from advising the abandonment of the policy 
I of n-gi'l.iiiou by wliU-h the practice of opium 
* eating ii the eouiitr>' lias hitherto been success- 
j fully kept under resti-aiut." 

!Ncxt to opium and cocaine., the most com- 
I mna driigt; an- the three hemp products which 
are fn-cly used tlmiugliout Drltish India. The 
' indiaii lionip is a slmib growing wild In tile hlllB 
' and lower elevations, and cultivated In the 
'plains. 'I'iie leaves of the wild plants, collected 
I and dried in tlu: sun, roustItiite bhang, a 
:.sort ol green ti-a, wliicli is mixed With boiling 
j wah>r anil drunk as an i'lfusiuu. 'J'bls has an 
j exliilarating elfirt, folloiml by a feeling of 
jinisi.viration. When tlic female plants am 
I cultiv-Ated they i .\uilc a resinous Juice, which 
! causes the tlowering t.op8 to stick together. 

I Collected under t.liesn condition, the tops are 
rolled in the hands or pn-ssed under foot; the 
I lirst piWi-SR produces “ round gauja," and the 
•second -Ibt ginj.i.” Ganja is a stronger 
I form of hemp than bhang, rnd is used for 
, smokiiK. The third form of Indian hemp 
]is charas, the* resinous secretion of the 
plant tint develops when it is grown at certain 
, altitudes. Large quantities cl sbarns are 
' produced In Oliineso 'J'urkostaii, and enter Tnrtj a 
I by way of Leli. This is sold over the northern 
jiart of the country, aud used for suiokiug 
I inirixiscB. 



The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocuiiir* chioJly used iu India is 
Cocaine Sydrocliluricie. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, 'with a bitterish taste, and Is 
soluble in hall its a'ciiilit of water. The alkaloid 
oociiine—of wliicli tliis is a salt—is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Krytliroxylon Coca¬ 
ine which grows iu Bolivia, Beru, Java, Brazil 
.nil other parts of South America, 'i'lic leaves arc 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stiiuniant. Tea made 
Itom them has a taste sitiiilar to green tea and 
Is said to be very clfcetutvl in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have Ixten cuitivat-cd on a cuiumcrcial sealc. 
It lias been grown cxiieriiiientully in the tea 
districts of CeyJoii, Bengal and SoiiMierii Jiirlia 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant lias not 
been seriously euitivuted and as tiierc is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in Jnclia, no restrictions iiavc as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 


Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltah, 8Ut4( Mnl 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially Is notorions 
for tiic cocaine trade. Glieat ingenuity is 
employed in smuggling cocaine throni^ the 
Custom houses. It is pauked in parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret comportments. 
The retail trade in the towns is veiy cunning 
organized and controlled. In addition to we 
actual rctiulers, tiierc is a whole army of 
watciiinon ami patrols whose duty is to shraow 
Hie Excise and I’olice Ollidals and give the 
alarm w'hen a mid is coutemplatcd. Owing be 
the war and the consequent diminution of 
supplies the cocaine hawking trade Itas piaetl- 
eaiJy disappeared in Bombay, Tim largest 
'.cizurcH of cocaine made during the year 1910-17 
were 11,CoS grains by the. Police Department 
4,244 grains by the Customs and 851 grains by 
till! Excisf* Department. Since the outbreak w 
tJie war attempts have been maile to smuggle 
Jaiiaiiesc eocuineinto Bombay. 


Spread of the habit. —The cocaine traffic in 
India which semis to be reacliing alarming 
proportion in spite of eglsiation and strict 
preventive nieasupcs is of comparatively recent 
nowth; Uioiigli it is impossible to estimate 
now widespread it was in li)U3 wlicii tiic Boiuliny 
High Court for tlie ttrst time ileelded ttiut 
Oocaluu was a drug included w ithiii Mie deUiiitioii 
of an Intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act. Since iliat date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India lias largdy increased and tlie various 
provincial Excise Beports bear witness to tlie 
spread of the ** Cociiiiie huliit." The coiisuiuers 
m the drug, which is notoriously harmful, arc 
to be found iu all classes of sueiely and in Buriii:i 
oven school cliildreii are rriHirted to be its 
victims; but in India os in Paris tlie drug is 
mostly used by prostltuti's or by men us an 
aphrodisiac. The habit has siire.-ul chieiiy 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste roles from partaking of liquor and tiie 
well known ludlon iutoxiigitiug drugs. 


Imports from Europe- —Cocaine and its 
aiHnd drugs urc not manufactured in India, but 
are imported from Germany, Prance, England 
and Italy. Most of the drug wliidi is smuggled 
into India, comes from Germany and bears tlie 
mark of the well-known house of E. Merck, 
Darmstadt. Tliis linn issue-s cocaine in Hat. 
packets of various tdzes ranging from 1 to ‘J 
ounces which arc easily packed away with other 
articles and greatly favour the methods oi 
—Owing to its strength and parity 
oocnSBrWtcra prefer tliis brand to any otlier 
In thi market. iii»trictJons on export trom 
Eumpe have been under consideration for some 
UtTe b at os yet no intcarnational scheme devised 
to that end has been agreed upon. 

<8wiii g| jH«f f.—So far OB the coses already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea trom Europe aud places outside 
sflDma, into India, are cbicily sailors, stewards, 
i^^Vomeu and soiiictimcs engineers aud officers 
tlw Austrian Lloyd aud Plorio llubattiuo 8. 
8. Comtianies. The ports tlirough wlilcb cocaine 
enters India ate Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
owiu Inlwd distributing centres arc Delhi, 


Price.—The amount seized is cither given 
to Hospitals in India or destroyed. It is 
no longer possible to buy cocaine from any betel- 
nut seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
<it c-ases in the. J'olice Courts sliow that the 
retail tn-ule tlirives, tliough to a diminished 
cxU'iit, in Bombay. High profits ensure the 
eoutinuanee of We trade. At present the 
English quotation is SCi slulliugs aud 2 jience 
pi'r oiiiiee and the price as sold by licensed 
elK'mists iu India is aliout Its. 30 per ounce. 
Owing tu the wnr luid tliu consequent stoppage 
of illicit iinijortations from Austria and Germany 
it is not posjsihle to buy tJie smuggled drug from 
the w’holcbUle di-alerslorle.ss than its. 100 to 120 
Iicr ounce and wlieii sold by tlie gi^n the price 
realized varies from Hs, 400 to ^5'per ounce, 
'J'hese jiroflts arc further enhanced by adulter¬ 
ation with pbcnacetiu and inferior quinine. 

The law In regard to Cocaine. —This varies 
in dilfcreiit provinces. A sumniary of the law 
in Itoiubay is as follows: Ho cocaine can be 
i importeii except by a licensed dealer and im- 
I portatioii by means of tlie post is entirely 
I prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
i and export of cocaine arc prohibited except 
I under a license or nmiiit from tlio Collector 
I of tlie liibtrict. A duly qualified and licensed 
j Medical practitioner is miowed to transporii 
I or remove 20 grains in the cxerciae of Ills pro- 
I lession; and os far as 6 groins may be possessed 
1 l>y any person if covered by a bona fido pre- 

I scriptiou from a duly qualified Medical prt^- 

II toner. Tlie maximum punishment for ill^^ 

' sale, possession, transport, etc., under Act Y 

of 1878 as amended by Act KIl of 1918 Is as 
follows: Imprisonment for at term wbidi may 
extend to one year or fine which may extend 
to Bs. 2,000 or both and on any subs^uent 
I conviction imprisonment for a term which may 
I extend to 2 years or fine which may extend to ' 
Bs. 4,000 or both. Thu law in Bombay has 
been further amended so as to enable secuifty 
to bo taken from persons who have beeii 
convicted of cocaine oflOnces. The new Act 
also contains ageotlonfot the punishment ot 
bonse owners who let tiicir bouses to hhUtnil' 
oooalne seilein. 
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INDIAN TOBACCO. 


Tlie tobacco plant was iuttodiicccl into India 
by the fortngucse about the year ICU'i. Ah 
in other partsntf the world, it passed tlirouKii 
a period of iieTbCcutiou, but Us ulUncitc distn- 
butiou over India is one of ilie iiuiiu^roiiH ex- 
amplea of the avidity with whieli udvuiiiageoiis 
new crops or appliaiiees are adoi>ted by tlic 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six speoi<>a of 
Nieotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tohiimm and 
N. nutica. The fonuer is u iiati\«! of iSoulli 
or Central Aineriea, and is the eoniinon (xtbaceo 
of India. About the year cxperiiiicnts 

wore conducted by tiie J-last India Company 
towards iinproviiig tlie iinalily of ie-if and per* 
feutin;^ tlie native nirtliods oi euiio'; and iitaiiu* 
foctunng tobacco. These ueiv often lepciileil, 
and piudu.ally the inilie-iiy beeaine nhnlilied 
with three great centres; namelj, (1) Jiasleni 
and iforthern JJenf.'al (more, e'-peeially tin- 
District of Rangpur); (;!) Madras, 'J'lielii- 
nopoly, Uindigul, Coeonatla and Calieut in 
Southern India; and (:>) Jbiiigoou and Moul* 
mein in Banna. Bengal is tlie ciiief (nliaceu 
growing Provinre, liut little or no toliaeeo 
is manufiu'tured tlieie. Tlie chief faetories 
are near Dlndigiil in llic M.-idras rresideney, 
though, owing to the imiKisition of heavy 
import duties on tlie foieigii le.if used as ii 
cigar wrapiwr, some cigar factories liav o been 
moved to the, French ti'rritory of PondjelieiTy. 

The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of tlic Botanical setd^iou of the Agrienltiirul 
Bcsearcli Institute, Pusa, and tlirec .Mmiioirs 
have been published n-cording tlie, results of 
investigations in that direction. Tin* imme¬ 
diate problem at l‘usa is the itrodiiction of a 
good cigarette tobiUMHi. Many attempts liavc 
been imuleiu tlic past to iiitrndiieo into India 
the best varieties of eigare((.e tobacco from 
America, but tlie results have been disappoint-! 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybndiza-' 
tion new kinds of tobiuwo, suitiul to iniliini! 
conditions of growlli, whii-h jmisscss in addition 
thequalitics necessary to olitaiii a biilter price, 
Mr. James Mchcnna in bis recent report 
oil “ Agriculture in India ” writes;— 

’*Thr ordinary Bunuan and Indian cigar 
has as increasing popularity—about JS miliioii 


I pounds are exported—-and exports iucreasei 
{ it is a clienp and a good cigar, but it is capable 
of improvement, principally by a bettor enter 
b'af or wrapper of liner tobacco. Wo sbould 
theri'forc aim at inorcusing the outturn of 
.'genuine. Indian cigars, improved, us they can 
I be, without loss of their individuality, by the 
I selection of leaf, and at decreasing tlie imports 
I of foreign cigiirettiCH by producing tobacco 
|Suif-iliIe lor tiiis purpose. The present coarse 
I varie iesseem to meet tlie local taste and that 
,o£ our main export markets, which arc Aden 
j and its Deiiciideneics and fhe Far Bast. Thero 
i is, lioi ver, no L'eastni wliy tiiesc local varieties 
I should not lie hronglil, to the Irliigiicst perfection 
j hv selection or wliy impmveinciits should not 
i be p(is>ible in curing. Tlic most pressing 
eomiiiereial prolilem, liowcver, is to oust tbo 
foreign cigiiftte. This qiu-stiun lias been 
taken ill Jmnd in Ik-ngiil mid Bombay, where 
elloHs are being iiindi! to establish exotics. 
Till se liiivc met with only qiialitlcd success. 
We eiin only say, so far, tl>at experiments 
continue, liut wlietlwr they will prove coin- 
men-ially siieceastiil reiiuiins to be. proved and 
indeed seems soiiK-wliat lionbtfiil.” That the 
I proi-ess of oust ing tlio fon-ign e.igap-ttc is well 
advaiieed may be seen from the latost report 
; on the .M.iritiiiie Tiadc of JVugal,whiili remarks 
i " 'J’lKi eheap Jiidiaii-iiiada eigurei.te continues 
lin great deni.md, the largest siip[ilyiiig ceuiro 
.'being Moiigliyr, wlicie, perhaps the most un- 
■ to-date tactoiy in the woiJd turns out incredible 
I qiiantiiics daily. From rhe railway station 
foi 1 ills factorj' no li-s, titan 10,033,000 lbs. were 
; c-xpoited in 1016-17. 

I 

I Exports.—The lol.i! expoit of fobiucolii 

1SU7-1S .uuonntid to 3l,SiVi.noo lbs. valued at 
lit-. .'il.llI.OUO eoiniun-ed witli 29,(W2,000 lbs. 
valui'il .it Jjs. j_-.')7,00i) ill the previous your. 

Imports.—Oving to 111* •■iiortiious d-'jiiand 
lot eiu'.iii-Ue-, l««r the .Vi'iiiy iiii)iortH In 1017-lH 
aiiioii't.d io ::,|')I.IMII> 11^. coiupiireil with 
l.iJl nni) 111-. I he pre-war qniiiqiieiiiiial average. 

I >ver Oii pi'r eeiit oi ' he lol j 1 imports came from 
the t iiiicd Iviiiudoin. iiiiiurts of cigars tell to 
lbs. eoniiiared with 70.000 lbs.In the pro- 
vv.ii a.' Ipri-Ii. 
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Tata Iron and 

The Tata Iron and Stcul undettaklng Is the 
sreatert of the modern industrial enterprises 
In India, and will rank vith the large concerns 
of the kind In Europe and America. The 
gigantic project owed its Inception to the genius 
aw ente^riso of the late Mr. Jainsetjee 'J'ata, 
of the firm of Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd. JSefore 
the formation of tho Company, the best brniiiR 
of Europe and America were utilised in (‘xuinin- 
ng Into the possibility of .stalilislihig in India 
a great iron and steel industry on u puying 
bora, and no clVorta weiv spared to render tlie 
Investigation as tliorough as possibh'. ^io less 
tfian Bs. 6,50,000 was spent in tlifs investigation 
before Messrs. 'J'ata Sons, Ltd., estaiilislied to 
their sutlsfaction tiiut siieli noiks eonld l)c 
erected in India witli every r<-:isf)iiiil>le ^irospeet. 
of success. 'I'lic: silo cvontu.illy ll\ei| upon 
was at Siikclil, a village in tho Siiightdniiii 
District of Chota JVagpur, some two miles 
from the station of Ixaliinati on ti)c ISengal 
!Nng])Ur llailway. At tin-1 inn' oi tin- Viei 
visit to the Steel Woihs on (Me lind .liiiiii.ity 
iiakrlii \vuHrei\atn4'd " .liiinslie(lj)iii " .liter 
the late Mr. .laiiislirdjee Tata. The iiaiiii' ol 
'Kaliiuati” also is cliaiiged to *' Tatandgai. " 

Wltliiu reasonable distance of .laiiislii dpiir, 
which bids fair to bocuuie tlie I'ittslnirg of 
India, very large deposits ol liigh grade iron ore 
wore discovered in jiroxhaity to cikiI oi a coking 
character snitaldc for tlie inanuiucture oi pig 
Iron at a very low iigunc. Two rich fields contain¬ 
ing very large supplier of tliiH ore wen; si'cined 
on Bultablu leases by Messrs. Tal.a Suns. J.td.. 
one situated in the Htite. ol Moiitliliaiij and tliu 
c^her in tlio Jtiiijnir Jiisinet, thu iiiteiitioii 
being to limit oiierationa for tlic jirescnt to tiic 
Mourblianj llills, in wlilcli 7,t)U0,UlH) tons of 
ore had been proved to exist on the lonei lulgis 
olrae. Numerous analyses lia\u pro\eil this 
ore to contain on an average over (iU jmt eiMii. 
of metallic Iron. 'The royalties jtayaiile iiiKii-r 
- Qie leases, bused on an aniiiial output oi il.uo.uuu 
'tons, average 2.4 anniu iier ton fur tlie first 
; SO years and hve aiiiiiui ]ier ton for tbe suec-eeil- 
tug 30 years. These ore. heds arc some 40 null's 
by toll from tho site of tlin ('oiupany’s uorks. 

~ Jh»8is. 'J'ata Sons, Ltd., ri'ceived from the 
- Cknupany in full settlement lor tlie trausler 
tit ou mining rlglits. coneusslons, leases, et.e., 
-which they have auqiilred, and in full settle¬ 
ment of all expottscs of iiive.stigation inciirn-il 
by them prior to the formaliou oi tlie Company, 
20,000 fully paid-up Ordimiry Shares of lis. 75 
earn, equivaleat to a payment of its. 15,00.000 
end In addition a lump sum of Jta. 5,25,000 in 
OOBh. In addition to these fiayiucnbs tlio 
■yndicate of gentlemen who were iustriimental 
m the actuid formation of the Company received 
as remuuemUou for their services, 1,300 fully 
peld-up Orainary shares, equivalent to a pay¬ 
ment of Bs. 07,500. 

Jamshedpnr Works. 

The Company's works were originally designed 
for an annual output of 120,000 tons of pig 
iron, end the conversion of 85,000 tons into 

P tona of finished steel. The avoiago 
Into India of iron and steel of the 
whlob It was Intended to produce amoont- 
ipproxlmately 460,000 tons per annum, 
toe Company bod at its doom a market 


Steel Co., Ltd. 

largely in excess of its present productive capa* 
city. On all ore sold as ore or exported, Mesira* 
Tata Sons, Ltd., are entitled to a royalty of 4 
annas a ton. I'hc Company furtlior poraesses 
considerable manganese properties at Ilamrama 
in tlio Ontral I'rovinees, which have already 
been connected by rail with the Bengal Nagpur 
llaliwiiy and urc a source of considerable revonoo. 

Tim following con(‘('.ssions were granted by 
tlie Oovornmciit oi Jndia to tiic Company:—* 

(1) 'J'lU! ]>ureliaso by tlio State of 20,000 tons 
of stci'l rails aamiully for a period of ten yoars, 
siilijcct to tJic curidition that the rails comply ^ 
Mith the fTnicnitnciit specification and that the 
lu'ic'c.s be not more tlian the prices at which 
siinihir rails ciui he Uelivoix'd c.i.f. if imported 
into Imli.i. 

(2) A reduced rate of J-15 of a pie per maund 
per mile, equivalent to .15 of an anna per ton 
mile, on nil raw matcriul.s to tlie works, snbject 
to a mhiiiniiiti mileage cluirgu and to roviaion 
.it the end oi JO yeai-s. Tliu reiluccd rate has 
also liei'ii made ajqilieable to all thiisbcd products 
iiiid by.' ])rociurt.s despatelied for stiipnicnt from 
'('aleiitta. 

Till! caillrc cost of tin* original works, excluding 
tlie present ext-ensioiis and inmusive of the 
put chase ot mining rights, collieries, and all 
cliaigi-s ineiirreil in thu construclion of tlio town 
ol .Jaiiisli i|],nr loi tiic housing of the small army 
of tlio Company's employci s, was put down at 
Its. 2,4U,0(>,()()(> mill it was estimated that on 
(•lie avuruge prices ruling during tiic ton years 
I.SDO to i0ur> tlie, miiiiiiiiu'tiirlng profit, assuming 
a sale of fi-liUOU tons ol pig iron and 72,000 tons 
of liiiisiicfl Htr<el, would, alter meeting working 
expenses, depreciations, etc., amount to Es. 
21.15,000. Tins sum, it was calculated, would 
alter iiieei.iiig int.ere.st on ciebentures and com* 
nus.siuii (layublc to the Muiiiigiiig Aguuta, enable 
the CoiiiiKiny to pay tlie stipulated dividends 
u( 0 per cent, on tlio preferentse cimitnJ, 8 per 
cint. on till! ordinary capital, and 25 p^ oenfe. 
on the deterred capital, and leave a soiplus 
ol apjiroxiinately Its. 7,15,000 for distribntion 
ill eiiiial slum's between tlio ordinary and dolor- 
led Ciipitid. 'Tiic above estimate of profits 
w.is made ou tlie original cajiacity of the vrorks. 
bet since tlien two more open-licarth furnaces 
liuie been added and otticr improvements 
nude ill the plant, thus increasing the capacity 
ul kite Works. 

Finance. 

Till- Company was registered on 26th August, 
HIU7. 'I’ll'- Chairman ol tlie. Board of Directors 
>» 8u !). J. Tata, Ivt. (Tata 8ons, Limited),Special 
Dll', ctor. I.’lic tollowiiig figures explaiu the 
liii.uiei.il arraiigfineiits ul the Company, lnc)u4* 
iiig pru\i-.i»iis for great extensions sanctioned 
ill Jnm and 1918. Capital authorized and 
issued Its. 10,52,12,500. Ordinary Capltid 
B». 2,ii2,.>0,000, ITcfui-eucc Capital 118.75,00,000, 
Second Preference Capital Bs. 7,00,00,000, 
Del erred Capital Bs. 14,62,500. Capltu sub¬ 
scribed and called up ou the 30th Juno IQIS 
B". 2,50,06,900. Ordinary Capital Bs. 1,72,32,3190, ' 
Prufureiioe Capital Bs. 75,00,000, Deferred. 
CajiiUl Bs. 9,34,670. In addition Debenture 
capital to tho extent of Bs. 1,51,00,000, wm 
I ssued 
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Present Position. 

Tbs Company’s orifttnal eonstaroction work 
was started in Animst 1907, and the constractlon 
- and eqnipnieeit of the work were letrarded as 
practically comnleted by the end of .Tnne, 1912, 
at a total capital ontiny on that date of ]{,><. 
1,26,00,000. Tlin hlnat fnniiicc’H worked well 
from the start and turned out 7 >j(? Iron of cxeellent 
quality. The steel furnaces pave a consldcmhle 
amount of Initial trouble, but these ditlicnli.ies 
were eompletely overcome. TiiO niiiniiil report, 
of the Company, issued i:i Oetober. 101S. hlinued 
a net profit during the year endinc "0th .lime, 
leiS, amounting to Us. 1.0.'.09,707 wliieli 
’■ with the sum brought forward from the 
preceding year’s nceoiint, made a tot.al sum of 
lIs. 1,08,80,078. T)lv)ilt*Ufl was iniid on Prel'erenec 
Shares for the twidve months eudiiig :10th ,1une 
1918, at tlie rate of 0 per <-eiit. per annuiii 
less Income t.ix. on Ordinary bliari's at the rate 
of 20 per cent, per annum and on Referred 
shares 291 per cent, per aiuiuui, both fn*e <«f 
income-tax. 

Exploration In' Monrhhan) State n-aultod 
In the location of eight deposits of iron ore 
within from 12 to 23 inile.s from the present 
mines, all being siirfaee di'posils wliieh ean lie j 
mined easily and eheaplv. Test ]iil8 mdieate | 
the presence' of about doulile tlie auioiiut at 
the pniscut mines and of at li'ust e(|iial quality. 
The magnesit deposifs iu 31v-ore Stale, ari' 
Ijelng worked at T*r''sent, ftiruisliliig magnesite 
to the Eiimardhiihi Tlriek Works for 'being 
madi' Into bricks lor lauii-lii'dpiir also deposits of 
both Iron ore and chrome on- li.-Me Is'eii 
located in this 8t.tit.e, the eliroine on- having 
been alreadv exported to the works. Tlie 
coal pro^icrtlcs of tlie Indian Toilicries Syndi- i 
cate. Ltd., with all Wieir rights, liavc bs'cn ; 
pnrehMed. A Mining L-ase has bi-i u taken ; 
out for cokT In Korea 8t;ite in the OnT.ral 1’ro- { 
Vinces and piospeetiug lir-enses lia\e been i 
taken in several utlicr districts lor otlicr | 
minerals. { 

The Company’s Employes 

Tile daily average ninnbi'r ot rinphoes ol tin ; 
Company iu 1918 Avas IC.dlXi iiii n and women, i 
With the exception of ii lew l.nropi-an «wf'-! 
nanted hands .md loe.il Kiiroiieiin emiihiyes,! 
the entire labonris Indinn. In .-nlditinn lo the j 
labour employed at .laiu.diedpiir ininlioned' 
above, the Conipiiuy givi-« einployiinnl to. 
' approximately lulioineih ut its AarioU" 

mines and collieries. Vatious iinpoi-lant AVel-, 
fare schemes for the bctic llf of ti e cuiploji - ■ 
haveeugiUted the mind ul the lICKird oi Diivi-- 
tors and the Management. Tlie\ have u hospital' 
where the emploves and out sidi rs are treatid' 
-f free of charge. T’iie nunihi r of 7mtieji*s treated 
inthlshospitaifortlieyeariiidiim 31st IkTi mbi i 1 
1918 conies to about 220,78:{ out <if whom 40 , 
per cent, were outsiders. A uiw hospital hai-' 
been designed for accoinmodat hig 300 beds and | 
la under construetioii. The building to be put 
Up at present will accommodate lOti iiatieiits 
and will ineJude Administrative Enilding, 

. Qcnera] Ward Bnlldind, Dl.sjHiisary and Out¬ 
patients’ Ward, Lalmratorii s. Baths, Zrf'nder 
Treatment and X-llays, Nurses’ Home, Maler- 
'•' Bity Ward, IMvatc Patients’ Ward, 4 Contagi- 
' ous Wards. Isolation FaTilton, Operating 
> Theatre, i^tchens, Lauudiy. etc. Xbeto is a 


Convalesrcnse Fond from the Interest of whldH 
poor ejnploy<'‘s who have no money to snpiK^ 
themsehi's during the period of convolesoenee 
are helped. As the want of a ConvaleBcent 
Home Is much felt, the CkiniTiany is conaldertDg 
ihe Hciieine <if hulldiug one on the top of a 
iieigiibonring liill. Tiiere are scvi'ral schools at 
iiresent iu .Tinnsiiedpur:— (ff) the Mrs. IVito 
Alcmorial Sclmol: (It) a Night School; (o) a 
Meeliaiiies’ Selioni; («f) and a Girls’ School. 

'I III- Mrs. Pi-riii Meiiioriril School Is a Middle 
l-'.iivMsb SeliiMil. The average number of boys 
af-.idiiig 11 at piesent is about 170. In the 
-Mglil Sehool. I’hokr.is and ofhcrcmploy6s of the 
Company who are desin-iis of learning English 
Old ? Atheuialies get fn e tuition every evening 
lor fAvii hours. The iinnibf rof employes attend¬ 
ing the Vlght School is almiit 70. In the Mecha- 
iiies’ .School, iiroitiisiiig yciimg boys of tlie mlstri 
class ciiiplovcd at the Works arc taught ele- 
iiii'iitary Alathi ui.it ies .and ■Drawing with a view 

to make them ... lu tlielr work. A* 

new u])-to-i]atc ilirls' School has bci*n opened. 
Vi-rv sKoii two Primary Schools will be opened 
wliicit will admit frie of ciiinge botii boys and 
girD It hii« bci-n 7 iro]'o.sri] by the Government 
o. I’.ihar .md Orl-sa to “tart a Technological , 
College at. .Inm“hedpur, Avith thi- help of tlio 
Coiiipany. 

With the valunble helii of Mr. A. V. Thakkar 
of the Si-rvamx ot India Society, a Grain and 
('loth .Store.s lias lier-ii otu-ued for the purchase . 
.iiifl dNtribiif inn by the Cf.inpauy ot giain and 
cloth aiiuing the employes ut iienily cost prices. 
He has al“o lu-eu able to '■•tart a Co-oijrrallve 
Credit Sis'ietv to help the workniiu out of the 
clntclies ol moiiej-lenders. 

'I'hc Company has nlso^bnilt u fine Instltnte 
for its rin]ilov<'H. containing a concert ball, 
a restaurant, hillianl and reading rooms, tenxds 
courts, cricket and football grounds and 
howling alley. Anv eiiifiloye of the Company, 
ean become a meiubor of this Institute wl&iUit 
distluctJon of pay, colour or creed. Fpr ttu 
COD' enience of enqilovi'S living in G, Towu 
the (‘onipuiiy lias recently built a branch 
tiite in that quarter. - % 

The Company, realising the harmful effsefr 
of long hours on workmen, has recently tD* 
triHliieiil in all Its operntivo departments, coku. 
oA-en.s. bhi.'-t furnaces, steel works and roUlng 
milts, a sliift of 8 Inurs Instead of the 12 honn 
which is the usual practice in Indian factorteB. 

Extensions- 

Owing to the Increasing demand for the 
('fiiqiany’s products, extensions of the Company’s 
woiks on a large scale are under contemplation 
whi-reby the works will be equipped to produce 
about flAc hundred thousand tons of finished 
steel per annum. I'hcro w'ill be a corresponding 
liierease of coke ovens, blast furnaces, open 
bearth furnaces; also of the power plant and 
ATater supply. 

Subsidiary Industries. * 

Tn connection with the schi me of rxtrnsi^ina, 
arruiigeuicnts havt* in some easts btdi alatqst 
concluded, and in others ncgotintlcns are 
cceding, forthccstahlishnientof various 
faoturiug compauice iu the ueigbbonthood 
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OUs and Oil Cakes. 


JAmshcdpuri la ordor to tuko advaiitago of the 
dOBe proximity of the Bterl ^VorkK from which 
the raw iimterialK required will he inroished. 
A IlHt 1 h Riven below ot 11ll- MirioiiM luanufac* 
turcH It Ib intended lo jnwtuee :— 

Btccl tubes and iiijie-. 

Tin plate. 

Ijnainelware ol vaiioU'. di i»«ii.. J 

iluilwuy w'liRoiis. ! 

IXICOIllOtjV'i-B. I 

Spelter. | 

Wire slijipes of v.irioii'. kiiiilr'. iiieliuliiiR' 
fencfiiR win. ; 

Nalls, fte. 

Macliiue Tools, ; 

ARrienlliirsvITonl-'.. ' 


(Jatvanlscd Products. 

Jute Mill Machinerj'. 

Textile Mills Machinery. ^ 

IJeetrieal .Machinely, 

SI riii-tiiitil work. 

Ivon and Steel t':i‘tii>"f. 

Heavy Chemical-.. 

Snlphni ie, Aeid. 

Ml l ie Aeid. 
fei-l ili/ei-. 

To nn-i-t till' diinnnils oiilsown extensions 
ami ID ai-eoiiiTmidnie (in iiliove SiibNidlnrli-s, 
V. rx liii'!,i- iii.-ii. Ill Iniifl will })e required, the 
.•eiHii IT ion III wliiili liii' Ill-Ill -ouU'tioned by 
(•ii\<-riiiiii nt. 'I’iii t'oiii|i:iii,\ will own about 
'iiiiaie iiiili,il|ci till- in w aci(Hi>itioii. 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


In 1917-18 exports of oiW-eil-. anioiinteil to 
4S7,70U tons, :i deeTeant* of ."il per eeiii a- eoin- 
par^ W'itb the (irevioiK >e:ii .mil ot (in (n-i lent 
with the pil*-vai .ivevaae. Tiie \iillle oi lln-e 
^ exporter niiioiiuted to Its. Intlis ol wliieli 
- Us. 18 lakhs n-pi-e-ent-. an a'lvanee <in (In 
previous year's i>ilees. 

A pamphlet on the snbjeet n-eenily ptibli-.b- 
cd by the Comnierf.iftl TutelliReui-e, J'epart- 
^nent points out that it is both eeouoiuieally and 
mdobtrlally unsound for India to export her oil 
Beads Instead of inanufaetiirinR the oils .anil oil 
cakes In India. It .allows other eoiinlrn-s to reap 
the manufacturers' profits and at the saiiip time 
deprives Indian aRricultnre of the Rre:it potui- 
ttal wealth, as cattlc-food and niuimrc, con- 
t^ned in the oil cakes. An iuiineusc quantity 
Ol oil is, as a matter of fact, already inanufue- 
tured in this country by iiioie or less crude 
processes. VillagR oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by baud exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There lias also been a great 
increase, in recent years in the number oi oil 
mills wo^^ by steam or other meolianical 
power. J||Ibc crush ail the eominonor oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
In tho'case of mustard oil, c».stuT oil and ground¬ 
nut oil. In spite of all tills there has been a per¬ 
ceptible diudnntioii in the export, of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
4dl, and an increase in llie export of oil seeds, 
*..whleh is particularly marked in the case oi 
'-copra and poundnuts. The situation created by 
. the War has naturally led too much discussion 
ot the possibility of developing on a large scale 
. the existing,oil-niilling industry in India. 

There a^' tiiree difficulties with whieffi any 
, proposal td^develop in India on oil-milUng 


iniluslry on a rfi at scale is faced. In the flrst 
plai-i-, tlii-ii- exist iiiL'li proli-ctlvc tariffs In 
l-.ii) opi-aii couiilries which encourngc the export 
fioui liiilia Ol tin- raw inalerlal ralhcr than the 
iiiiiniilaf tured product. Kccondly, tlicre is a 
bid.i-r market lor the oil cake, in Knrope than 
111 Jiidia and Ihc Ircight on oil seeds is leas ttian 
1 1ll- III ight on cake. Thirdly, it is much ea^cr 
iiiiil less (xpeiisive to transport oil seeds by sea 
t ifiii It IS to fraiwport oil. While this has been 
(lie poMtiun in the Knropcan markets, Indian 
made oils, of.lier than coeiKiiint oil, have made 
i-niiuuli iii-:ufway in Kusteru markets to 
suggest tin* possibility ot a development 
ot Uiuhc markets. 


Jiu- problem of finding a market for oil 
ciikcs IS equally important. The value of oU 
e.iKi-s IS iiiiicb better appreciated in Europe 
tliiiii ill India. The Indian cultivator is pro- 
piuii'iii against tlic use of machine-made caira 
a.-, a cat (it-food or as manure because he eon- 
siaer.s tli,it. it coniains less oil and therefore 
less iioimshment (ban the village-made cake. 
He IS tiicrofore unwilling to buy it except at a 
rcdiiecd price. Ilia prejudices on this point 
Olive no jnstiflcatlon in tact since experts are 
agn cil that inili cake is a better food for c at tl e 
Ilian village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains loss oil than the village ca k e, 
tniTi IB r till more oil in the cake than cattle can 
digc.st. 'j’hc excess of oil in the village es ke 
n hero it exists. Is a drawback and not an adva£ 
tage to the use of tbc cake as food. A oonsidetw 
nblc amount of demonstration work has 
done by the Agricultural Departments of Gov¬ 
ernment In order to remove the cuM4vatot’a 
prqjudlcea and there is said now to be an in¬ 
creasing demand fog moat (dassea of mill oaken 


Calcutta Improvement frust 
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Tbe Calcutta ImproTomcnt Tniflt was> insti¬ 
tuted by Oovcmmeut iu Jauimry, 1912, the 
preamble of the Act by wliich It is founded 
running as fallows:—“ IVbcrcjis it is cxik- 
dient to make provision for tlie impnivement 
and expansion of Calcutta by oix-nlnR up con¬ 
gested areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purimscs of venti¬ 
lation or recreation, <lenioliHhing or construct¬ 
ing buildings, acquiring land for the said pur- ' sanitary requircmcitts. 
poses oud for the ro-honsiiig of (lersons of llie ; 
poorer and irorkhig classes displticed by t1ic> ; 
execution of inipinvcnicnt seliemes. ” : 

The origin of the Calcutta improvcmejit 1 
Trust must, as in tlic case of the cone,-ponding ' 

Bombay body, upon whicli the f'aleiitta Trust ' 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
in the medical enquiry uliieli was iiistiliil.ed 
into tlic sanitary condition of tl.c to\Mii iii 
1890, owing to the oiil.im'uk. of pLigiie. Jn 
Couseqneiicc of tlic facts tlicn biouclit to ll'.dit, 
a Bnlidlng CX)inmlssion was apiHUided in April 
1897, to consider v\bat aineii(lnient>- neie k 


acquired by or for the Trust and would ba 
dealt with by them as model areas. In the 
remaining part of the extension, according to 
the Ooverniucnt’s plan, the Trust would have 
]io pmprictary riglits over the land, but they 
would admiuistor the building regulattoni 
and by this means would secure that all bouses 
('rectod by private ou’ners were constructed 
on a standanl plan and in conformity with 


Legislation* 

The recommejtdations of the 1904 Conference 
evcntmiiy took legislative form in a BUI taitro* 
diieed in the hengal Ijegislative CotmeU In 
\!igiist, J9IO. 'J'liis measure was built up on 
the n't’ogniUdii by iltc (iovemment that the 
jr» miles road selieine only touched the fringe 
of tiie question of ov<;ri'rowding and sanlta- 
turn. The Bill, tlieiefore, provided for a 
.seiieiiic of gi(‘atly eniniged sco|>c. The amount 
of money leqniied V.as rotiglily csiiinut^ at 
ouire'd iu the law relating to IxiiJdiugs mid ‘ U-- It was recognised tliat a 

streets in (iaicutta. 'J'liat Comini-sion jecoii- ; gmot deal inoic <*ould be sjant with advantage, 
mended certain aitemtions in tl»e iaw, and finl tlie llgnrc was in>t put forward os repre- 
forthcr 8iigg<‘st.(;d that a selicnie should be ; sentiiig the netnal «)st of any definite schcice, 
prcparerl for la>iiig out thusi' iHU-tions of tin- hut ms a rough estinuitc of what would be 
town wliich were sparsely eovered with nia-i reqiiiied for any hcliemo of wide and iHTmancnt 
Bonry. Wliile unable to go into detail-, they : u^iiitv. Tlie total sum was divided into Its. 500 
tceoinmciidcd that in qiniiteis nenly l.iid onY InKlih for luw roads, Ks. 172 laklis for open 
the roads and open si>accs should occupy at- . --paoes and Ks- 150 lakhs for housing and cx« 
least as much ground as the building areas. | parisioa. Of tlie-c sums Jis. 3Sf> luklis were 
As regards cxi-sling evils, tliey thought Hint j <o he reeoM’re*! by reeonpmejit, 50 lakhs 
it was impossiblr: to denioli-b any colJ^ideIahle. : witc granted from Imperial revenues, and the 


portions of the City. All tiint could bo dono 
was to open out a number ol wide Mreels and 
Boioo open spaces. The Government of iSeugal, 
when it proia>scd to give etfeet to the recom- , 
mcndatJoiis of the Ooimnis.-ioii, adopted, as 
the wofk to be done, a scheme for eon-l niel-iiig 
and improving Jot tidies of roads which had 
been drawn up by the Omunissjoii. 'Jliis ! 
scheme formed the biisis of diseussion till 1001. 
when a ConfcTcnce was comencil by Sir Andrew ; 
Fraser, the-n T.ieiitensint.-Go\ei!)or of Ik-ngal. ' 
It was estimated tiiut tlie 'J'nist might in flic : 
ensubig 30 years have to pi-ovidi* for the luiu-ing | 
of 225,000 peisous, who would occupy 2,()(iu 
acres. The pofuilation oi Calcutta proper, 
which it eludes all the most crowded areas, ' 
was 049,005 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, ' 
or by 25 per ccJit., by Jltoi. The coiTf-sjioniling i 
figure accordhig to the 1911 Cmsus was 896,007. : 

The Conference of 1904 recoguit-od tliat in 
view of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, I 
which is shut iu on one side by the Hooghly :uid | 
on the other by tlio Halt J.ake.s. its extonsioii ■ 
In a regular zone is im|N)>isiblc. The Con- ; 
fetence, after carefully considering thi qiies- I 
tkm, came to the ixmclusion that “ arms ’* 
or "promontories” should be tlirow'n out 
in five directions: on the north, north-east, I 
enet, south and soiith-eabt, and south-west. 
In these piomontoiles it was ca.cy to foresee that 
expansion wonld tako place along the lines 
inolcated by certain roads. It is for this 
leaaon that the Government of Bengal made 
the proposal that the Trust should have power 
to pzojoct roada to the outskirts of Calcutta. 

It WM Been that atilpe of land lying along or 
to the ndfihboiirliood ol these roads should be 


nniiainder was left to be nusml by loans. The 
sanetioii of the Secretary of Slate was obtained 
tor t,tie proiKisals generally on the understand* 
iiig that the seheine of taxation would be for 
liO >(>ais. The ]/>gi.-liiiive cnactin(>jit, while 
bai-cd on the^c eaJcillations, docs nut actually 
refer to any limit of exjH'iiilituro. But the 
Act pi Ol ides a spccLil sy.-tem of taxation for 
l.be sen ice of t-he loans, amounting to Bs. 488 ' 
lakhs, iuiolved in the scheme. For this servlcfr 
ail aeniial revenue of lO'O.'i lakhs was required ' 
and lo tills liaie to K* added 1'25 lakhs for 
wuikiiig (>.\iH'iisus and eontiugmcics, bringing 
the total 11 to 20*90 lakhs. To provide this 
ri'ienijo tlic Act provides for the levy of special 
taxes as follows: — 

A two per cent, stamp duty on the value ol 
all imiiiuvi‘able pniiiurty transferred by 
sale, gift or reversion of mortgage; 

A lenahial tax of one anna on every paasenget 
by rail or st-camcr arriving in the city of 
Calcutta; this is not to be levied on pas* 
sengers from w'itliiu a radius of 30 mllea 
of CiUcuttu; 

A custom.-, and excise duty, not exceeding 
two annas per bale of 400 lbs., on raw jnte; 

A two per cent, consclidatea Corpotatfon 
rate; and 

An annual Government grant of a lakh and 
a t^f. 

The Act provides for the appointment of » * 
whole time chainnon of the trustees and the 
mcmbotshlp of the Trust was fixed at eleven, 
part of the members being nominated by Gov* 
emmont and others elected by local bodfee 
whose Interceta are most nearly ctmoeroed} 


I 
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Xhe following are the present Board of Tros- 
teei:—^Xhe Uon'ble Mr. C. U. Bompaa, 1.0.8., 
Chairman; The Hon’bie Mr. C. k\ I'aync, I.O.B., 
OoBirman of the Calcutta Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion Mn«#oio): Iho Hon'bie Baja B^ee 
Oaae Law, elected by ttie Corporation; 

9 ie lEUm'ble Bal Badha Gbaran Pal, Baiiadur, 
elected by the Ward CoinmiuHionerR; Mr. 
J* P. IVyncBS, elected by the CoiumieHion- 
en appcduted under Bee. B (2) of the Calcutta 
Xnnlo^ Act, 1899; Mr. W. K Bode, elected 
to the Bengal t:hainb<T of Commerce; The 
non’ble Bal BltanaUi Bai Bahadur, clcctc'd by 
the Bengal National Clianibi-r of Comiui-rce; 
81r B. M. Mookerjee, K.C.1 E.; Blr K II. Bteu-art, 
Xt., O.LE.: The Bon. Mr. A. Birkm^rc and 
Bal Annada Proead SurJear, Bahadur, appriinted 
to the Bengal Oovcrnuicut. 

The Board and their Work. 

It was Impossible to settle in advance the 
exact projects to be undertaken by the U'rust. 
All details of these were, tJiurefore, left 1<o be 
worked out by the Trust after ila constitution, 
Government exercising control by leaving all the 
Individual schemes sent to them fur apjiiov:,! 
before execution. The 'J'nist did not enter 
on a virgin field. The Municipal CorjHiratkm 
had previously dealt in some. lueasuru with 
the problems they were ap|iriiiib;d to solve 
and the Trust startl'd work with tire initial 
benefit of this previous labour, 'i'lms, tlie 
Ooipoiatlon had alignad auujy ii»nls and tliis 
work was useful to tire Trust, tliougli in some 
cases modificattons were necessary. 

The work upon which the 'J'rust are now 
definitely embarked nray be divided iuUi tliicc 
dmwes as follows:— 

Many parts of Calcutta are over-crowded 
with buildings and ili-proNlded witli ninds. 
Tbeso areas are to be re-urrang<‘d iiotli 
on the ground of suiiitntioii and fur 
y convenience of trattic; 

Population will ronthiuc to throng into the 
overcrowded parts unless it cun live on 
the outskirts and at tire same time liave 
speedy access to the business e^uitres of 
the town. Quick tralHc cun only take 
;^aoe along broad reads. These arc nl- 
i most wanting in Calcutta. I'hc construe- 
^'3 Mon of broad roods will at the same time 
^Tentilate the overcrowded parts of tlie 
T' - town and It has been recognised from 
the outset that the coiistiiustiou of bro.'id 
roads rumilug both north and south ano 
east and west will tlrus secure a double 
object: 

There is the question of pro^1ding far the 
' population displaced by iinprevements, 
aud still more iiiiiiortant of providbig 
for the natural growth of population 
by laying-out roads and bnifdiug sites 
. on eparsmy populated areas on the out- 
aldtta of the town. When jiersons of the 
worklna class are displaced or likely to 
be displaced the Trust can build dweliings 
tor them if private euterprise does not 
« ondettake ttae work. 

En^eer’s Survey. 

The Trust perceived at once that the problem 
of providing Improved traffic facilitieB for 
fUcutta and Its auburbs must be dealt with 
•I a shtgle pcoUei^ and by a ainglo mbid. The 


first duty set by the Trust to tboir chief fla|9k<'. 
neer was, therefore, to prepare a scheme of < 
main roads of primary importance. The ohief ’ 
engineer Mr. E. P. Bicnards, v.LOJI., ' 
devoted his whole attention totthls task and 
his report was issued early in 1914. Mjr. 
Bichords* report, which was accompaiMed by 
maps and numerous photographic iilustn^ 
lions, made a volume of 400 closely printed 
foolscap pages. He found Calcutta "a (dty 
whidi IS in a very much more thou ordinary 
bad way", and early discovered the serious 
fact tli.at “till! Calcutta Improvement Act of 
1011 was almost usoltss for the groat task 
set to the Trust'*. The Trust was not con¬ 
stituted under a Town Planuiug Act but only 
under a local Housing Act, so that “ Calcutta 
and iier suburbs coiinot possibly be jointly 
planned or eoiitrollcd, or no moderately im^ 
proveil, under tlie existing Improvement Act.’* 
Mr. Bielianks’ rejiOTt deals witti the general 
conditions aud needs of tlie city and the gene¬ 
ral iKiiicy of reform, with the- general legislative 
and financial aspects and with the main pro¬ 
gramme ot work. Be discusses the Calcutta 
of to-day, showing tlie chief faults as to which 
improvements arc required. A comparison la 
iniulc between Calcutta and other cities, by 
way of must rating Calcutta needs, and in thfa 
manner finance, roads and streets per square 
mile, road and street widths, pcre>cntago of 
open spaces, tramway mileage per head of 
population, the status of the city as a port, 
aud so on, are fully dealt with. An important 
chapter deals witli the Ctvlcutta slums and 
iiiaki's riicommciidations as to what should be 
done in n'gard (o tliem. Another chapter 
dlseiisscw the general problem of city Improve¬ 
ment and aiiotlier la devoted to suburhaja 
planning and developments. 


Improvement Schemes. • 

Tlie Engineer submitted early In 191B an 
iiil'f'restlug report on the widenuigof Bowrab 
ill ill ge. Mean Willie, the Board undertook certahi 
imi>nivcnient schemes which would not be 
interfcri'd witli by any larger schemes 
adojitod later. 'J'lic Board also embarked on 
a re-iiousiiig scliemc with a view to provide 
aeeomuiudation for persons likely to be dte- 
])iai'(‘d by tlie improved sciiemes under pte- 
}iiir.'itijn. The buildings liesigned resemble 
Muim- elected by liic ilombay Improvemient 
Trust-. The selieinc was soncilancd by Gov- 
erimient in August, 1912, but its execution 
bus proved more expensive than was antlcl- 
Iiateii, inahiiy owing to the rise in the price 
of building materials. The following para- 
graph from the Calcutta Improvement Trust's 
first annual report sliows the standard accord¬ 
ing to which' they regard their re-housing 


“The housing problem In Calcntta to of 
supreme ImiKirtance; the figures of Uie tost 
eeiisus straw that much of the improvement 
in the health of Calcutta is only apparent; 
tile sanitary measures of the Corporation 
result in the removal of bustecs and toe popu¬ 
lation which occupied the busteea does net 
find healthier accommodation In the soaie 
locality but moves on to even more Insanltan 
bustoes in the suburban words or in the •ad¬ 
jacent suburban mnnIcipaUtlea. The BoaM 
do not anticipate not do they datin, t^.^j 
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.-.dtairl Blioiild beeomo the usual dwoUina for 
the poor of Calcutta, but It may be suitable 
to aome classes of its bcteiogcneous popula- 
' tkm, and especially to those who come here 
for mrk, letacing their families behind. It. 
la very difficult to see what other class of build- 4 
' ing can be erected by the capitalist when; land | 
costs more that' Bs. 600 a cottah. Ou really 
. eheap land it is possible that good results! 
could be obtained by arranging for the con- | 
atruction of sanita^ bustccs, the Board luciely ' 
la^E-out and draining the site and contrulliiig ' 
the mass of tint eretixMl.” Ihc Boani niidcr- 1 
, toede the erection of tliree blocks of buildings os 
an experiment. The cost of the land worked out 
at Sa. 8S2 a cottah. It is recognized in Eng¬ 
land that the working ciasKcs cannot prolitably 
be housed on land <'ORting more tlian £3(M) an 
acre, or Bs. 75 a cottu.li. Ttiere will, there- 
. for^ be A loM on the Calcutta experiment, as : 
s' waa anticipated by the Board frum tlic outset.' 
"It appears, therefore.” say the Trustees in 
their 1614 report, “ that the hiii]ding.s would 
show a fair return of capital if the rooms 
In the two upper storeys were let out at Bs. 0 
a month, those on the ground lioor at Bs. 5 a 
month and the sliops at Bn. 10.” 


and labonreiB and if the bolldingB once beoomo 
popular, it will doubUess be possible to xaiae tlia 
rente at a later period.” 

A year's experience on tbese lines ahowed 
that the buildings were popular, ihouA they 
did not beeomo fully occupied, and the rent 
recovered gave a return of 8 mr cent, on the 
capital ex{Kuditurc. Uhe Truro in their next 
report said that one reason why the dweUtnga 
were not fully occupied was probably the fact 
tliat in the search for cheap land the Trual! 
placrd the buildings too near the boundary of 
tile Ml uleipal Corporation area. ** People of the 
poorer classi's who are willing to live so far 
troin the centre of Calcutta generally prefer 
to croFf tile boundary into Maniktala Muniol- 
P'lility, vliich is only a hundred yards away and 
whei-c rent ami rates are less, though the sani¬ 
tary comlitiinis an: deplorable". The Trust 
ilud reason to believe tliat similar buUdingB 
near the centre of Calcutta would let at more 
remuncmtivi* rates. Meanwhile it was decided 
to admit teii.'iiils of other than the working 
cla>ses and this led to an immediate Inmsh of 
fti-tiy eli-i'ks and students. Tills class of tenants 
are still adiuhti d and come in freely. 


The Board believed tlic buildings to be mnrli 
dieaper than anything of the kind liittierto 
erected in Calcutta, and appliealions received 
showed that "there would apfiareiitly he no 
difficulty in filling a building witli iunauts of 
the Bengali middle class, if the whole, building 
;4>T the two upper storeys of each block were 
^iracluBively reserved for their use. The 
F Boani, however, in tliclr 161t-15 retwi-t, stated 
that they "consider tliat it is most liiiiMirtaut 
to ascertain wliat ivnt can Im* paid and 
what accommodation is required by tlie artisan 
' and labouring classes. They liuve, therefore, 
decldc^to iet the rooms at lower rates to artisans 


The Tnist’s jiroi^ainme, of improvement Is 
eoiistiintly undergoing development, hut works 
weie KiH-atly luvni|M‘red during the year under 
review by war coiidilions. 

It was estimated in the Joint Report of 3918 
that th(‘ cost of laud required for the roads 
in the City proper, would bo 

Gross .Bs. 7.00 Lakhs. 

Bett ■■ .. 3,27 ,, 

The estimates for the roads now proposed 
amount to 

Gross .. .. .. Ba. 10,35 Lakhs, 

hett .. .. •. 3,25 „ 


BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 


Bombay is on island twelve miles long, but 
very narrow and containing only 22 sifuaiu iiiiles 
altogether, but in the city, occupying little 
more than half the island, there lives a popu¬ 
lation enumerated at 672 ,k 62 arid actually 
totalling over a million. Bombay is, in point 
of population, the second city of the British 
Empire. Soventy-six per cent, of its million 
people live in oiie-nHunud tenements. Imagine 
the terrible conditions of ovei-crowding and 
fock of sanitation which these facts imply and 
, have the reason why the seven- onset of 
plague eighteen years ago led to the foiinaLiou 
,<d the Improvement I'nist, for the special 
purpose of ameliorating the sanitary condition 
of the elty. Plague was in>i>orted into Lidia 
from the For East and was first discovered in 
Bombay in 1866. There was a great panic 
among the population. Every house hod its 
victims, most persons attacked aied. There 
was a general flight of the population to the 
'.Pinmtry districts. It is estimated that nearly 
iMdf a milliOD so fled. Gross grew in the piinci- 
streets. These circumstances directed tlie 
•itteatloti of the authorities, as nothing else 
coffid nave done, to the problem of bringing 
devetoinnent and bousing orrangementa 
'011^ Une wHb ip^m reqjtilreipeDte. 


It was at OTieo recognised that the task waa;^ 
too gioat for tlie ftiunicipolity, and a special 
Iiody, h-rmed tlie TniHt.(><‘s for the Improveir^ .V. 
of tlic City of Bombay, was appointed. 
consists of 14 members, of whom four aw 
elected by tJie Municipality and one each by 
Chaintier of Cominoicc, the MiUowneis* 
eiatioii and tlie Port Trust, and the balmioe . 
uominaf.ed by Ooveniment, or sit ‘ ■ 
ofiii-io as officers of Government. The Ifoaid ia 
presided over by a whole-time chairman (who 
has hitherto always been either a covenanted 
civilian or an officer of the Public Worka 
Department) and he is also head of the ex¬ 
ecutive. The present chairman and member' 
of t he Trust are as follow:— 

Chfiirman — 

Mr. J. P. Orr, 0.8.1., L0.B., JJ. 

Jix-officio Truslttet— 

Maj.-Gencrol W.O. Eniffot, C.SJ..0.B., D.8.O., 
A.i).c., General Officer Commanding t 
Bombay District. 

Mr. W. C. Shepherd, I.O.S., J.P., CoUectot 
of Bombay. 

Mr. P. W. Monle, I.O.S.. J.P., Municipal 
CoppiiBsIcnerfoi the C!)ty of 
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Elected by the Co/poralion' 

Sir Bbalchandm KrlRlma Bbatawadekar, 
Et., L.M.. 3.T. 

Tbo Hon. Sir DltiMia Bdulji Wac-ba, 

The Hon’blc Mr. Cliunilal Y. Mclilii 

Hr. Cow'asjl Jelunijfir Itcadj’iiHMK-y, o.n.n., 
j.r. 

Elected by the Chamber oj Coii'wcrec — 

Mr. A. M. Tori, J. r. 

Elected by the Port Trustees — 

Hr. G. W. Hatch, i.r.K., .i.t*. 

Elected by the MiUoieners' A ssoetalian — 
SirHassoon Duvid, Jiart., 3.V, 

Nominated by Gavemmeni — 

Hr. A. H. Wliji.c, j.i>. 

Sir JjnwloHH ITcppor, Ki.., J.p. 


buUt on tltem Bubjeot to tbe lescrvatloD oi • 
certain breadth of open ground round the edges 
of tbe site to inovide for the necessary angle of 
light and air for tbe lower rooms of the new 
building. But bordering on tbi^area there will 
be old bouses that were not acquired as part 
of the improvciiif'iii scheme and the municipal 
by-laws luive allowed tlie oniieis of these to 
iiierease their heiglit by one or more storeys 
wliliout regani (o tlic f:ud; that they were 
thiia undoing tiie verj' work of providing for 
tlie a(Iiriis.uion of liglit and air upon wliicb the 
'i'liist had just ]M)ured out money. The private 
iandloi-ds have taken the fullest advantage of 
the loopiiole. The amendment of the Munidpol 
by-laws so as to cim* such abuses has been 
miller dKeussion by the. Municipal Corpomtion 
tor many years ami improved by-laws have been 
prei«re»l. 'I'liey are still under consideration 
lij’ the .Miinieli>al Committee. 

Finance. 


The Hon. Hr. Jjalubluii Sunuildos Sleht.'i,' 
O.I.E., J. P. 

The specific duties of tlic Tiust arc ti) con- 1 
struct new and widen old streets, oticn out I 
crowded localities, reclaim lands from the sen t(; j 
pnwide room for eximiisioii, and eoiistruet 
sanitary dwellings fur the isnir. | 

I 

I 

The Sanitary Problem. I 

I 

Bombay city grew on hapluiKanl iines, 
bouses lieiug added us jHiiiiil.ition iKiiired in | 
with the growth of trade and williout tiny ' 
regard to town planning or tlu> sanilnj-y le- j 
qiilrnmonts of a groat town. Tlie priee of 
■ land was always eomparatiM-ly liigli. ov.ing j 
to tibc small aroa of the island, and nliile tlie 
builder had only one objeet in rJew, naiinly, ! 
; to coUeet as many rent paying tenanl^ .as ! 
possible on the smallest possilde piece of land, | 
there were no proper resti'niiit.s to compel liiin 
'to obscr\’e the most ordinary rules of hjgirne. j 
The rostilt was tlie erection of great hoIi^’e^, | 
' sometimes five and six sioro>s high, eoin-li-| 
^ tuttag mere iiesla of rooms. 'J'liero was no 
adequate rostriction as to the height of tiiese 
Ohawls, or the provision of purroundhig ii{h ii 
smee, so that the elementary roles ns to I lie 
admission of light and air went iuiol>sei\ed 
and the iwuse builder invariably (‘reefed a 
balding extending right up to tlie margins 
of his site. Conscqueiitly, great houses uc- 
oommodating from a few hundred to as many 
as tour thousand tenants were built wdlh no 
more tliau two or tlirce feet la-tween any two of 
them and with hundreds of rooms having no 
oj^ning at all into the outer air. 

The Trust has practically reconstructed 
large areas on modem sanitaiy lines, but the old 
municipal by-laws having uiiiortunately remain¬ 
ed quite inadequate for the due control of 
private building ojierations by the Municipality, 
tlw Trust have spent millions sterling 
of mbUc money In sweepbig away abuses, 
trhile unscmpuiouR landlords, still unchecked, 

’ added In the same old manner to the insanitar}' 
conditions of the place. Thus, the Trust acquire 
0 and destroy Insanitary houses on a oertain area 
ftijd lease tw sites and permit ucw hofises to be 


The work witli which tlie Trust was charged 
n.'is bound to proM; uiiiviiiiiiicrativc, with the 
I'Mriitiou of ivclaniiitiiiiis from tlie sea, and 
at tlie out-set, thereforo, (!i‘rtaiu Government 
and Muniei]))U huiils were vested in the Trust, 

(ho usufriiel of wiiieh it enjoys, and the Trust 
at tile outset ief;eived a coiiiribution from 
ir.ujiii-i)Mil revenues not exceeding 2 per cimt. 
on the rateable \alue of the property assessod 
for luxation. In practice, the works ate 
ftiiniiced out of 4 per eent. loans, which are 
gnai-iuileed bv llie Mimicip.'ility and the Govern- 
in'‘ii1', and Hie rcM'une of the Trust is used^ 
to meet iiilerest and sinking fund cliargoa. 
Tlie 'J'Mist-. pioeeeding or tliese lines, found 
itself, ill 1011), at tlie end of its resources. 
Will'll the Trust was wmstituted It was estl- 
iiiated Ih.at the iisufruet on the public land 
vesleil ill it would rojireseiit a contribution 
ol Its. 0G,()0.(i0O (juUlO.OOO) from the general 
la\p:ivcr. Kilt in imietiee this was redueed 
to le...i limn 11s. 4».UU.U()0 (£286,666). The 
Tiii'-t found ilsi'lf witli unpledged resources 
>-tiiiiiited ill. only Ks. 16,00,000 (£106,666). 
The (iuverriiiieni of India came to its assistance 
Mith a ciisti grant of half a crore of rupees 
gi\cn out of a budget surplus. 
.Spctial iegishiiioii was carried through tbe 
Konibay Ix'gishilivc Council in 10IS to morease 
till' ad vantage of the Trust from Frovincial 
and tliniioiiail apjiio]>riatiouB, and legtslative 
ijii'iiriues were initiated to enable the 
Trii't to raise money by sjiccial local tazatimi 
ill Bombay. The cautious estimate of Bs. 

J li.oo.uoo also proved to have been below the 
maik. In the years following 1010, when the 
I'sljniatc was made, there was an improvement 
in the 'i'rnst’s revenue, so that in 1013, afta 
the oinendmout of tlie financial clauses of the 
Act and the grant of 60 lakhs by the Govern- 
mont of India, and in spite of important addi¬ 
tions to the Trust’s programme, the triennial 
fiiiuucial forecast showed that the margin fox 
expansion liad increased to Us. 05 lakhs. Inos- - 
much as tlic whole of this sum was required for 
completion of tbe Eastern Avenues It was aUB. 
necessary that the Trust should be proyldi^ 
with further funds for direct expendltors <m 
improvement schemes. To this eM a. Bill was ' 
introduced into the Bombay Legislative OoBik- 
cil on 16th Pecemher, ptovMtng / 
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iMy of a BDitax in atamp duty on oonveyanoea 
dt pcppcoty In Bombay and for the payment of 
the nett proceeds to the Tmst. The Hnni> 
olpal Corporation, however, protested against 
the raising of thcunecessary fnnds at the expense 
of the property owners of Bombay and sugges¬ 
ted, as they and the Trust liad already sugges¬ 
ted in 1911, that an export duty on bales of 
cotton export^ from Bombay should be levied 
Jastaid. Government announced at the Hlarcli, 

‘ 1914, meeting of the Legislative Counci] tliat 
the BUI would bo held over pending considera¬ 
tion of this anggcstlon. The matter has not 
yet laoceedod further. 

' Msaavdtile, the 1010 trlexmial financial forr- 
eaat shows further imx>ortant ciroumstuntial im¬ 
provement In the Trust's position, the n'sult 
being to establish that aftetr making full allow- 
anee for the worst probable effects of the war 
and fnU provision for aU sanctloiiod sdienies to 
tbo end of Sopteinb(*r, lOK), im-luding the two 
Bare! rood schemes, which it had been supposed 
would oxbanst the Tmst’s financial resniini s, 
the Tmst have a margin of Its. 122 lakhs for 
expansion of their progranime. 'Jlic main point 
for notice is that the new fon-itast sliows the 
total loss on thelO schemes inejuded in the 1013 
forecast as Bs. SOO lakhs against the correspnn- 
dims figure of Its. 352 bikhs estimated in lin3, 
anlmprov(*ment of Us. 43 lakhs, or 12 pL-r ci'nt., 
this Improvement being lor tlie most [Nti-t made 
up of small items in several schemes: 

"Hio salient features of the Trust's present 
sanctioned programme of 41 schemes may be 
anmmartsed as foUows:—Capital spimt on 
acquisition and works gradually rises from 
lakhs at end of 1017-18 to 000 lakhs at end 
of 1044-45. Debt gradually ri sea from 508 lakhs 
In 1917-18 to 788 lakhs in 102-1-25. Annual in¬ 
terest and sinking fund cbaigt's thereon gradu¬ 
ally rise firom 25,82 lakhsln i9?7-18 to 35*85 in 
1926-20. From 1039-fH) they gradually fall as 
loans are paid off till they vanish In 1084-85. 
Permanent ground rents gradually rise from 
12,84 lakhs in 1917-18 to 30*33 lakhs in 1946-47. 
Nett annual revenue from estates rises from 
24,52 lakhs In 1917-1918 to 31*33 lakhs in 
1950-57. From 1998-99 onwards the nett reve¬ 
nue gradually falls as seJiednlcd lands revest In 
Government and the Munlclisdity tiU when in 
2029-30 none such remains with the Trust it 
laacbcs 23*11 lakhs. Margin for expansion of 
pcogtamme. Be. 122 Laklis." 

T9ie Trust in November, 1015, carried a rc- 
eommendatiou of their ImprovYiments Committee 
to ask their solicitors to draft an auicndmcnt 
to the Improvement 'rrnst Act which would give 
the Board powers, similar to those providi'd for 
tn the En^sh Act for tbo housing of the work¬ 
ing iflasBCB, to acquire parts of houses, to re¬ 
move obstnictlve houses, and to levy octtcr- 
ment contributions from houseowners who bene¬ 
fited by sndi improvements, the aim of this 
amendment being to enable the Trust to deal 
With areas "reprosented ” for Improvement by 
the Ihmlolpal Oorporatlon without the great 
'expense of total demcfiitlon moceduie. A draft 
from the solldtorals atlU nndet consldemtlon by 
^ Trait. 

' The following are lomedetadlsoftheBillto 
asuod the City of Bombay Improvement Act, 

. Jwt nientljmpd, was pasiod by the 




Provincial Lefdslatuie in Jan. 1918. The main 
object of the Bill was to slmidify the financial 
arrangements between tbe Government, the 
Municipality and the Trust and make tliem 
more favourable to both the local bodies. Under 
the old Act, as already njentioned, the annual 
municipal unitilbutiou to tbe Trust was an 
iod^fliiita sum limited by a maximum of 2 
per cent, on tlie municipal assessments of tha 
year. Under the Amended Act tbe municipal 
contribution is a definite share of the year's 
general tax m«ipts,approximating to 2 per cent, 
on assessments and subject to no maximuiUa 
and the <'rust keep their profits for their own 
use. Under the nrlgiiial Act, the Trust had 
from 1009 onwards to pay* to Government 
and the M nicipality 3 per cent, per annum 
as interest on iiie prliciliilc v.aluc of the Go¬ 
vernment and niuniciiMiI lands vested in them, 
while Government and tlie Municipality were 
nt libert>y to resume any ntilcased, vestad 
lands for public pnriioses without paying 
eumpensatloii, exeeiit in respect of rapltal 
siHMit by tlie Trust in improving them. Under 
the amended Act the Trust have no interest 
to pay, and Government and the Municipality 
must, on resuming vested lands, pay the Tiwt 
their full market value, 'rtierc are other mo- 
difleations of the. old arrangements, Mmilarly 
making for the finaucial benefit of the Trust. 
The liew Art makes tiie Municipality the re- 
vcTsiuuers of tlie Trust's assets and iiabUitles. 
Apart from finaneo, the new Act contains 
inqwrtant new sections under which the Trust 
arc em|x>wercd to eo-oT»crate with employers 
of lalKmr for the housing of the working classes 
by eonstmuting chawls for their einplo^ 
and leasing them to the employers at a rent 
ealeulatod so as to yield to the Trust bi the 
course of the 28 years of the lease the capital 
sum spi'nt in the snlieme, pins interest payable 
on the debentures by which the capital wBl 
raised, the cliawis tlieii tN'eotaiiig the property 
of the eniTiloyers. Tlw Trust are now freties- 
ponding with sevc-ral mlllowners about schemea 
under these seidd'iiis, and one set of ehawla 
consisting of 5 out of 8 blocks ba.s hoea 
uompleti:d for the Siirlng Mills. 

Plan of operations. 

The work of the Trust, so far as it has gone 
or is pliumed, can be divided Into two part #. 
Tlic first conceincd the Immediate allevlatloB 
of the worst burdens of Insonitatlon and the 
second consists of oponhig up new residential 
areas. The Trust began by attacking the 
must insanitary areas. Two broad roads, 
running due cast and west, wen cut throngb 
the worst parts of the city, sweeping away 
a mass of insanitary property and admitting the 
liealUiy westerly breexes to the most crowded 
parts of It. These tlioroughfores are known 
as Sandhurst-road and Prtnccss-street. They 
are now practically completed, and the neater 
parts of them are already settled nn&r the 
new condltionB, with sites on both sides of them 
disposed of on long leases and many new 
bulidings built and occupied. Meanwhile, 
large areas of good building laud, lying Idle 
for want of development works, have been 
developed and brought on the market, 
sold at remunerative rates and largely bnw 
upon. iQs^cei of this deyelopinmit fife 
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.the C9uninatl and Oamdevi estates, the land 
ovedrang oy Bialabar HIU, between it and the 
native elty. These were cut up with fine now 
' midi and are now nearly covered with modem 
aubnxtMn dwelUngs. Two of the most insanitary 
, tfnatters in the midst of the city have been level- 
. Ikl to the ground and rebuilt 1 n acicordance with 
' /'hysienic principles. Hanltary cliawls iiave been 
. ' bailt tor about 20,0U0 poruons. So much for 
.'tile lint pbase of the Trustee labours. 

' v"* 

», ' 

Tho second pliase, arLshig gradually out of 
'' the first and advaneijig along with its inter 
stages, consists of the devclujmirrit of a new 
' -'Suburban area In the north of the island, be¬ 
yond tbe pmseiit citv. and the construction 
of groat arterial tliomuglifares ti'avcn<uig the 
bland from north to soutii. Tho latter under- : 
takings were originally known as the eastern | 
aad western avenue seheines, but the cost of 
land is rising so rapidly tltrungiioul the city, 
and tbe expense of new works is accordingly 
growing so heavy, that tho western iivrnue 
has bad practie^Iy to be abandoned and 
modified Improvements of existing liigliways 
from south to north, on the western side of 
tbe city, substituted for it. The ca.stem 
avenue will run from the buck of Crawfoid 
Market, the noithennnost limit of the modern 
rommcrciol city, dirertly north to the norUieru 
end of Suparibagh-rood, mar the western en- 
liwce toad to old Government lloiisi*, I'aixl, 
and have a wldtli varying from luu to 120 fet't. j 
It Is divided Into three .mictions. The first, 

. starting from Crawford klarki't. and reiu-hing to | 
]^dhonie,i8 already in ilio Ivuids of tlie engi¬ 
neers for exceutlon. 7'lic second, for which 
' Parcl-road requires widening, has been saiie- 
iloned by Government and tlio linprovement 
Trust are now acquiring tlic necessary projx-rtles 
' for cam'ing it out. 

Beyond the northern end of the Eash‘m 
Avenue, the north-east portion of tlie island, i 
''' extending some timxi miles, consisted until i 
- recently of swampy rice lands, inforspiTsed I 
' With bits of jangle and small hills and a fi-w ! 
’tVlluildbig areas. The Trust liuve acquiivd the | 
‘'.CioWbole area. A broad thoroughfare has bei^n i 
•> laid through the centre of it>, with other roads . 

eouneetlng the outlying parts with the central 
I'.'i.xoad and with the railway stations. Some I 
the bills have been Jewelled and tlie inutcilal 
t.'. from them used to fill tlie low-lying parts of the 
estate. Development some time ago reached tlie 
'Stage of readiness for building In the lialf of the 
' scheme nearest the city, and the Trust are now 
. ' devoting their attnrtion to facilitating private 
' enterprise In this direction. Some building has 
already been commenced. Tho suburbs will 
' probably become largely n'sidenfjal for people 
' whose daily pursuits take tliera to the soutlieni 
city, but Its chief use will be for tlioso whose ; 
avocations employ them in the large new port : 
extension which the Port Trust are carrying out j 
the north of tbe present port and wliero the > 
' ..MW cotton green and grain yards will be sltuat- ! 

Tho Port Trust nave reclaimed 6dG acres of ! 
iaad from the north of the barhonr. at a cost ' 
^.«f £1,833,S83, and tiie wliole of tlie ex|Mirt 
^ trade of the port will lie couccntrat^Hl in tliis 
/ ' new area and in that adjoining it, at Mazagoon 
K and Sewrl. 


' Statistics. 

The following are some statisthwl 
of tbe progress of the Trust’s operattons. By 
the end of 1017-18 the Board had raised Ba. 
SfiS lakhs (face value, nett recerots being Ba. B60 
lakhs) by loans and their total capltalrece^s 
including 50 lakhs received from the 
Government of India in 1011 and 4 lakha ftoin 
tbe Government of Bombay In 1818, amounted 
to Bs. 734 lakhs, oat of which they had apont - 
42 lakhs on improvement of Government and 
iMuiiieipal lands temporarily vested in them, 
Its. G18 laklis on their own acquired estates 
and 3 lakhs on their ofBce bnUdlngt Tbe 
following table, taken from the Trust's oflleial 
report shows the extent of tho development 
oiK-ratioiis carried out by the Trust up to the 
end of till* official year 1917-18 


8 q. yards 

Developed land. in 

thousands 

rermanenfly leased .. .. 1,194 

Chawl sites . 80 

Yet to be permanently leased .. 441 

Itemainder roads, open spaces, 
etc. 005 


Jlenf. of iiemuinently- 

leased area 

Area of undeveloped 

land 111 f.lH)Usands of 
square yaids .. .. 

Co.st of acquisition 


Its lO'filakbs 
4,359 

Its. a38 lakhs 


Tiic disposal of plots on tlie Trust’s newly 
devclopetl estates is now progressing at a 
favourable rate. Practice shows that for 
obvious reasons the disposal of plots proceeds 
most slowly when an estate first becomes 
available for Iea.siiig to the public. When tfaa 
lli-st plots ha\c been taken up and liouse build* 
ing liegins to assume definite propotUoUK the, 
remaining sites pass off without difficulty. 
l‘•oth in number and in area the plots disposed 
oi during the year 1017-18 far exceeded those 
di-'po-rd ol In any previous year. Di point of 
value the total fell oeloW that of 1016-17, but 
this is accounted for by the fact that but few 
Iilots situati' in the city proper were a'vaiiable 
lor dlspo'>al. Great prepress was made on the 
Jbidar Matiinga estate 'where 105 plots having an 
.'ina of 91,000 square yards were disposed of. 
The last of the remaining plots on tho Colaba 
J<.-cInmation was let. In the three estates in 
which there W(>rc the largest transactions the' 
value per square yard of the land disposed cy[ 
was as follows:— 

Maximum, atinimum. Aveia^ 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Sift* 

West Agrlpoda 

20 

0 

. 

Dudor-Maiunga 

17 

7* 

11 " 

fiqporlbag .. 

44 ' 

lOf 

' j . jiA 
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'' Ytfls Improved demand fbr (bo plots on (he 
' •'Xnttt’s residential estates is a veiy satlslac* 
Jkrty and encotua^ng feature. It secltns to 
. Indloate that the public are at least be^nniog 
' <to appreciate the advantages of the Trust's 
' snethod of laying out their estates with a 
prescribed margin of land to be kept ji^nna* 

. nently free of linildlDg on each plot, in such a 
'way that each lessee gets the benefit of the 
' open spaces in his neighbour's plot as well us 
.tnesB m his own. 

9y the beelnning of 1017-18 completion 
. eSltflleatee had been issued for 426 buildings 
^ on the Xmst Estate, exclusive of Police chawts 
- and Trust chawls. in 1017-18 certificates 
' were granted 'for 34 new buildings. 

The Working Classes. 

The average total population in the 'J'nisi 
.eiiBWls and seml-pctmaneiit camps was 10,0-14 
In 1017*18. The total rents of 4,700 rooms in 
the Trust chawls at the iiviximnm rates 
works out to As. 2,81,112 per annum. Thi' 
inaxltnnm for 1017-18 was lls. 2,77,544 or 
TP*66 per cent, of the total ri'coA-eral)le lls. 
2,80,742 of the year pins previous arrears of 
Bs. 6*242. The d1fferene.e between As. 2.K1,112 
and As. 2,80,742, viz.. As. :>7n is due to 
vacancieB. The poreentage of oiilgoings io 
It gross cliawl revenue is found to be approximately 
81*88% (against .‘S'86% in the, preecdiiig 
year) this proportion being higher than in the 
case of private chawls mainly because private 
owners spend far less than the Hoard on tlie 
sanitation of their chawls. On the basis of the 
maximum, annual rent of As. 2,81,112 and 
outgoings at 31*88% the net annual ineoinn oi 
petmoDcnt chawls works out to As. 1,91,404 or 
449% on the cost of chawls (iiiehniiiig value of 
land) Bidoniitiiig to its. 42,01,865 on wiiieh 
(Ac Board pay annual interest and sinking fund 
charges at 4'61% amounting to lbs. 1,96,472 
Which is As. 4,078 more than the net aiuiual 
income as worked out above. Tlie averstge 
population of which was 15,671 during 1917-18. 

The death-rate in the Trust's iicrmanent | 
chawls has always been considerably below the I 
ganeia] death-rate in the vicinity. The smallest 
obe room tenement on the Trnst Estate is 
targe enough tor a family of five. 


A New Method. 

A further development'ot method in dealing 
with insanitary areas Is now in prospect. It 
has already been recognised that eetimatM 
on tlie old wholesale demolition lines would 
be prohibitively expensive for the large '‘re¬ 
presented " areas remaining to be dealt with* 
owing to the constantly increasing cost of 
propertj’ and work, and could benefit only 
small areas surrounded by larger areas in which 
insanitary conditions ore always going from 
bad In worse with the extension of building 
ofN'ratio] M, under the lax Municipal by-lawa 
alnsady referred to. It is reco^ised that 
what is wanted is some general scheme of 
impmvetiv nt that can be a]tplied all over the 
city and Stinie means of putting an immediate 
check to the sprciul of furt-hei insanitary evils 
tliroiigh the weakness of tlie by-Ian's, CB]^* 
dally in relation to the lighting and ventOa- 
tioii of otic-roomed tenements. The Trust 
offleers have devoted much time to studying 
this question and the cliainuan some tlma 
ago proixinnded a selienic bv which all to- 
aile(|initely Uglited and ventilated rooms In 
llombay might be closed gradually and boUBO* 
owners n-qiiiri'd, with some assistance from 
public innils, to reconstruct their iMiuses, so 
tliatall roonii- in them used for dwellings might 
have siiineient liglit anil air. The scheme 
all meted the. ail.(>utioii of Uovernnuiat, who 
apiMiintcd a repri'scutative cominittce to consider 
the. new plan. This committee submitted a re- 
ix>rt geiiemlly approving the suggestions but 
tlie Corjionition to wliom the reiiort was sent 
by (xovcrnmeiit lor eoiisklenition have not yet 
come to any deeision about it. 

During the past two years there has been 
an important movement towards the esta- 
blislnueui of co-p:irtnersliip Jionsliig societies on 
ilie Boani’s Estate and tlie Board regard 
the new departure as one deserving every 
encouragement at tlieir hands, especially In 
connection witii the disposai of land In their 
Garden Suburb in the north of Bombayisland. . 

The one eo-opi ralive lionsing society whidh.,,^ 
has go* to woik in Bombay luw proved a great' 
success. It is the Saraswat Co-operative'; 
iJoU'.ing Society who have erected five buildings.', 
on the 'iVusi’s Gamdevi Estate housing 48' < 
families on the well-known Oo-luirtaeishlA 
Tenants system. 
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The adhainintmU.in of the affairs of the 
larger ports {Calcutta, Bombay, Madrao, Kara^i, 
Sangoott and Chittagong) is vested by law in 
bodm specially constituted for the purpose. 
They bave wide powers, but their proceedings 
are subject in a greater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Government. 
Bxoept in Calcutta, tlie elected members arc 
lower In number than the nominated members. 
At oU the porta the European members con¬ 
stitute the majority and the Board for Bongoon 
consists wholly of European members. 

The Income, expenditure and capital debt, 
according to the latest figures obtainable from 
the Deportment of Statistics (India) of the 
live prindpiil ports managed by Trusts (Aden is 
excluded nom the tables) arc shown In the fol- 
lowlug table:— 


—' 

( 

Income.' 

I 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Capital 

Debt. 


£ 1 

£ 

£ 

Calcutta 

1,048,221) 

1,042,110 

7,20:{,779 

Bombay 

1,187,004 

'1,001,415 

10,204,383 

Karachi 

310,871] 

258,101 

1,733,509 

Madras 

179,488 

172,:{i:i 

872,004 

Bangoou 

.*100,840 

206,008 

1,900,800 


In the Department of StatistiCH, India, the 
following returns have been compileii showing 
tbe ratios borne by tlic income and the cxiiou- 
diture of each port to the total income and the 


1 total expenditure respectively, of all the oldef 
Indian ports during tbe year N16-17, the latest 
ncriod for which the returns are obtiunablo 

— 


Income 
per cent. 

Expenditure 
per cent. 

Calcutta 


34*3 

36‘8 

Bombay 

• • 

38*8 

87*6 

Madras 


6*« 

6*1 

Karachi 

a • 

10-4 

0*I 

Bancoon 

• • 

9*8 

9*4 

' Chittagong .. 

s . 

0*9 

1*0 


The latest return of tlie Department of StatlB- 
tics allows that in tlie ten years ending 1016-17, 
the income and expenditure of each port have 
increased as shown in tlie following table. The 
I total income of all the ports has increased in 
the decade by 8:1*9 per cent, and the total 
expenditure by 72* 9 pe r cent.;— _ 

I Increase per cent. 



1 Income. 

jExpenditnre. 

Calcntta 

% 

..' 43*5 

! 46*0 

Bombay 

149*0 

1 189*S 

Madras 

..i 155*9 

I OS'l 

Karaclii 

48*5 

I 80*3 

ISangooii 

80*0 

74*6 

Chittagong .. 

87*8 

{ 38*7 


The war has affected the trade of all the 
ports in a manner which makes it Useless to 
coiituiue (oinparisons up to date on the lines of 
I tlie foregoing figures. 


CALCUTTA. 


' The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
MO as follows:— 

Appointed by Oopernmetd .—^The Hon'ble 
Mr.c; J. Stevenson Moore, c. V. o., l.c.s., Cluiir- 
S. C. WlUlams, Offg. Vice-Clialrmau. 
EbHb by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce .— 
llr.^r. Bcadcl (Becker Gray & Co.); Mr. 
8. 0. L. Eustace (Messrs. KilbUm & Co.); 
Ifr. L. Mwaids (Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co.); 
The Hon'ide Mr. 'W. E. Crum, O.B.E. (M«-ssrs. 
G raham ^ Go.): Mr. A. Cameron (Maefcinnon 
MadEcufts' & Co.); The Hou’ble Mr. F. W. 
OarteB/d^.B., 0 .ii.B. (Messrs. Tomer Morrison 

Mtscfsd by lAs Calcutta Trades AuocMion .— 
'r. W. H. Phelps (William Heath). 

Bleated by the Bengal National Chamber of 
pQMHiMree.-^abu Nibaran (Mandra Sircar 
I C. Sircar dr Sons). 

Bleated by the Municipal Corporation of Cal- 
Mdto.—>!nic Hon'bic Ituja Bicslicc C!asc Law, 

O.I.B. 


Nominated by Covenmetd. —^Mr. A. M. Clark, 
{.\gent, Bengal Eagpur Ballway); Sir Bobert; 
S. Illglirt, Kt. (Age-ut, East Indian Ballway); 
Mr. K. A. 8. Bel] (Agent, E. B. Ballway); Mr. 
C. W. E. Cotton, I.O.S. (Collector of Cnstoms); 
and Captain M. W. Farewell, OJ.E., BJ.M. 
(Captain SuiK>rintendcnt, Klddcr^re Dodkyazd). 

The principal officers of the Trust ore— 

Secretary.—Mt. 3. McGloshan, H. INST. C.a. 
(Offg.) 

Deputy Secretary.—Ml. T. H. Eldexton (on 
leave). 

Traffic Manager. —Mr. T. 3. McClonghln. 

Chief Aeeoutdaid .—^Mr. E. G. Park, O.A. 

Chief Engineer.—Bis. 3. Scott, K. Ursi. 0.8. 

Deputy Conwreotor.—Commander B. A. 
Constable, B JI. 

CmmMing Engineer and London Ag ew fi-^ M . 
3. Angus, K. INST. O.B. . 
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The operations of the Troat have sotioiuly 
bden affected by the war, as owing to tho posl* 
tfon of Calcutta, there has been practically no 
military traffic to be handled and the volume 
of imported goods and of coal exported lias 
shrunk very lazfcly, owing to the Bhort.agc of 
tonnoao from unrustrlcti-d submarine attack 
on all vessels, firstly, by the loss of vessi^ls 
actually engaged in trade with Calcutta, 
oeoondly, by &c gimeral diversion of ships to 
the Cape route with a consequential reduction 


in the number of voyages nude by eacti, and 
thirdly, by the withdrawal of vessels ftcon 
l^steru waters to meet tiie losses of tonnage 
inenrn'd in Europe. A farther loss of trade 
occiured from the restriction on tlic Import of 
Burma rice Into Calcutta, which the Oovem- 
nient of India found it necessary to impose in 
Older to relieve the heavy demouds on rolling 
Ktoek. The following table illastratcs Uie 
effect of the vrar:— 


Year. 

Ducks. 

t 

1 jRrniiM. 

1 

Kett Tonnage 
entering 
the Port. 

Gi-iV’r:i 1 
exports. 

C'<KlI 

eVjiorlK. ! 

1 

1 

i nijtoits 

Iiiipoits. 1 




1 

1 

Tonx. 

Tons. 

'I'Oll'. 

1 Tons. 


1913-14 

a a 

■ • 

_l 

1,231,.580 

■‘l.OI 7.189 

1 

613.876 

i 1.186,707 

4,256,987 

1914-15 

• • 

■ • 

1 

• ■ 

(ri0,65» 

2,i|:j.{,80.5 

700.133 

917.978 

3,714,344 

1915-16 

• a 

« a 

1 

• ‘1 

1,054,98.5 

1.610.615 

:i70,!Ht7 

788,431 

2,967,798 

1916-17 

• • 


1 

1,185,1.59 

1,!)! 14.528 

441.210 

686,010 

2,804,680 

1917-18 

a m 

• • 

•'1 

905,112 

1,014.903 

3(iit,38U 

0:13,693 

2.0!14,011 


, In respect of income, there lias 1ie4>n no 
t corresponding slirinkage, the Ogun's btdug us 
follows:— 

Bs. ' 


101^14 

1914-15 

191^-16 

1916-17 

1017-18 


1,51,28,495 

1.44,50,349 

1,59,35,450 

1,57,23,432 

1,58,39,175 


But the development wliich might otlicrw'lse 
have been expected has not occurred and the 
actual results liave been attained only by tlic 
Imposition of siieclai war siireharges brought 
Into effect from 1st February 1915 in respect 
of general cargo and from 1st April 1916 in 
respect of coal. During the Ursl four montlis 
of the year 1017-18 the decrease in income was 


Very niiirk.rd and an enhiineenient of the a’ur 
Mnrli:inii-s was imposed with effect from 1st 
August 1917. 

At the time of the outbreak of war, the Com* 

I luissioners had in liund large development 
I sehi'ines which had been prepared as tile out- 
noine ot the report of the B|M-eial Port If^acllitk'S 
('ommitt*-!' appoliitr-d by (loveriiment In Deocta* 
ber lOlStoInvestigidc the Important questions 
connected wltli the future devrdopment of the 
port,but the oxeeiitions oJ these schemes,so far 
as thi‘y were in hand in Angnst 1014, has been 
seriously delayed and tJie commencement 
of the larger ]x>rtions of them luclnding the 
construction ol a ii«'W iloek to be entitled King 
George’s Dock, lui - been delayed both on account , 
ot th<’ ini|Kisaibility of obtaining materials and . 
I the. l{i..iiicial restrictions laid down by the 
: Govcruiueitt ol India 


BOMBAY. 


The Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay 
k constituted of 17 members, as (oUows:— 

Appointed by Qor-emmml .—^Mr. O. W. Hatch, 
I. d 8. {Chainym), 5Ir. Mahomedbhoy Curriin- 
bhoy Ebrohim (Messrs. Currimbboy Ebrahim 
CO.), Col. H. A. L. Hepper, B.E. (Agent, 
O. I. P. By.), Mr. B. P. L. Whftty, i.o.s. (Collector 
of Customs, Bombay), the Hon’ble Mr. Pursho- 
tamdas ThakurdasJMessrs. Xarandas Bujaram 
ft Co.), Mr. B. Woolicombe (Agent, B. B. 
0. I. By.), Mr. F. W. Monie, l.c.8. (Municipal 
Oommlsriimer, Bombay), Biigdr.*General W. O. 
Knight, OJi., O.B.T., D.S.O., AJ>.o. (Military 
Ofllw serving vdth Bombay Brigade), the Hon. 
Mr. Fbhose G. Setona (Sun Life Assurance Go., 
uf Osaada), Oapt H. P. J. Wilson, OJt.Q., 
B.1JC. (Dtiector of the Boyal Indian Marine.) 

JBboM by the Chamber of rommeros.—Hr. 
^ 8. Vioom (7. ft 0. S. N. Qo.% the Hon’ble 


Mr. T. W. Dirkett (Messrs. KllUek, Nbeon ft 
Co.), Mr. Bigcl P. Paton (Messrs. W. ft A. 
Graliam & Co.), Mr.J. 8. Wardlaw Milne (Turner, 
Morrison ft Co.) and the Hon. Mr. H. N. Wng g 
(Forbes, Forbes, CainpbMl ft Co.), 

Elected by (Ae Native Piece Good* Merchant^ 
Aeeoeitttion. —^Mr. Devidas Madhowjf Tholteisey 
(Messrs. Madhowji Thaketsey ft Co.), 

EleHed by the MUlotmen* AetoekdioiL—Bil 
Vlthaldas D. Thackeraey, Kt. (Mcam Thairnrsey 
Mooljl ft Co.). 

The following are the principal officers of tin 
Trust >- 


Secretary. — Mr. W. B. Sharp. 
(TAts AeooHntonf.—Mr. J. Tyeis 
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irfViMart.—Mewm. P. G. Mcssent, 
nBT. O.Bj^<Oblet Ensincef), Hr. A. C. W. 
POfM^, Snsi. 0 . B. fOeputjr Chief Engineer), 
L. H. Bsllle, H. ififST. c.E. (Deputy Chief 
Engineer, Kew Docks Works). 

Port. Officer. —Ca.vi&in C. S. Hickman, D.S.O., 

Poeke Manager .—^Major J. A, Cherry. 

. The revenue of the Trust In 101 <1-17 amounted 
to BiS. 1,78,30,313. Th<'. evpondltnn- ainouiitcd 
to Bs. 1,61,M,1G4. Ihc net siin>]ns on tin- 
year’s working «'a» Bw. i(t,4G,14», which wiw, 
transferred to thi- lt<‘Vi-nnc llc-scrw Ji’iind, 
from which the Tnutccs arc tcinjioriirlly financ¬ 
ing a large part of their capital expenditure. 
The balance of the- fund at the close ol the year 
amounted to Bk. 1,0:J,80,S47. Tlic iiK!{rcK.nfi- 
capital expenditure «liiririg tlie year was 
Bh. 36,58,Si 2!). Tlie constriictioii of tin- 
new Alexandra Dock railway station was 
completed and the mail stcaiiicr bi'rtJi opened 
for passenger and inaii trnflic. In March, 101H. 
The first floor ot tlu- station, designi-d lor the 
reception and sorting of mails, was lianded 
over to Gtovernme-nt and tak«-n into use by the 
Chief Base Postmaster for the handling of all 
mails for too ExiH'ditionary Fon-es. The 
total debt of the. Trust at thi- end of Ihi- year 
amounted to Bs. 15,30,6,'!,747. 

The trade of too Port of Bombay during the 
iMt ofllcial year aggregated lK2i crorea in value, 
a decrease compared with the previous year of 


about 7f per cent, (esduslve ot OoVEEmacgife i 
transactions). 

The number ol steam and souaie rigged > 
vessels which entered the docks or woo 
berthed at the harbour walls and paid dues, ■' 
cxdudins those which romaineQ for unloading 


loading 

In the harbour stream dnnng 

mt years, Including last year, 
following statement:— 

is shown by 

Year. 

Kumber. 

Tonnage* 

1006-07 

.. 1476 

2,690,408 

1007-08 

.. 1477 

2,078,845 

1008-09 

.. 1474 

2,688,808' 

1009-10 

.. .. 1611 

2,747,778 

1910-11 

.. 1580 

2,866,628 

1911-12 

.. 1510 

2,707,918 

1912-13 

.. )56e 

2,926,606 

1013-14 

.. 1679 

8,135,697 

1914-16 

.. 1880 

4.*417.086 

1916-16 

.. 1704 

3,939,721 

1916-17 

.. ‘2112 

5,031,572 

1017-18 

.. 2060 

4,746,678 


Tile two dry docks were In constant occu¬ 
pation, the total tonnage of vessels dry docked 
amounting to tlic record figure, of 1,453,688 
tons wlii<-lj (-xctM-dcd the pi-evious year’s record 
by 2 .'i 8,613 tons. The biggest dry-docking 
t onyngi- for any pre-war year was 612,3Q5 tons. 


KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Earatoi are os follo%ra:— 

Chairman —Mr. IX. C. Mules., m.v.o. 


AppointedbuGovemmmf. —Mr. ^V. r. TCicholn-. 
, (Vloe-Chairman), (4mlcrson dr Co.) Mr. B. F. 1,. 

Whltty, I.C.S. (Chief Collecfor of tiitstoms in 
:81n^, Mr. W. P. Fn-cmiin (District Traftie 
:Buperintcudent, Kaniclil Port, Boi-fli Wi-bti-rn 
Elttlway) on leave, Mr. O. S. Bocqiict, Major 

S i. W. 'Ikibin, D.S.O. (General Staff OlHe. r, 
aradil Bi-lgadc), Mr. T. 3. St*‘pheii ('nn- 
’National Bank of India, Ctd) on leave, Mr. 
. iSlidlimal U'khraJ (Bi-presentntive Indian Mi-r- 
' diuit). Col. H. J. Mahon (Fmliarkittioii Coni- 
'.s^dtuit) on leave, ]jt.-Col. £. K. Twis^.. 
D.S.O. acting 


Elected by the Chamber of Conmurre. —Mr. K. 
A. PearsoDu (Forbes, Forlas, CuMipla-I! * Cov., 
Ltd.,) Mr^. B. BaxU‘r (Mackinnon, Mackeiine 
dt Co.), Mr. S. C. Woodu'ard (Clement Bohson A 
Co.). 

.5 

Smied hy the Mimieipalitij. —Mr. Yiisafali 

AllUioy. 


The principal olficcrs of the Tnist arc 
_ Pw( Officer .—Commander G. N. Forteath, 


■ Hrcretaty. —(Tacant) Mr. T. S Downic, O.B.E. 

aoUng). 


^Chief Engineer.—Mr. 
4UL.L, B. SC., H.I.G.E. 


W. U. Ncilson, Bwk., 


Sif)terittlen'Jenl. Erporl and Import. —Mr. T. S. 

Dowiiie, O.Jt.E,, (on deputation), Mr. A. 

A. Flyim (acting). ,, 

llie n-vi niK- receipts and eXfx-nditure of 
Karachi Port lor tlie year 1017-18 were as 
uiuU-r;— 

B( V(-nue n-cc-ipts (exelnding the Port Fund 
Aecoiiiit), B,s. 61,17,250, Expenditure Bs. 
4-<.in,03.'i. Surplus Bs. 15,08,215. Besetve 
Fund Bs. 31,61,300 (tacc value) all invested 
in terminable si-curities. 

Th(> revenno reci-ipt.s in 1016-17 wore Bb 
41,01,044. aiie c.-i.pitiil debt of toe port Kt the 
elosi.. of the- last financial yi-or amounted to 
B-. 2,.58,84,923, 

Tlic nuinb'-r of ve.ssels entering the port la, 
llie year 1917-13 was 6,504 with a tonnage, of 
3,074,61)61 tons against 4,301 with a tonnage of 
2,522,!)45 tons in 1016-17. This is exi&aive ' 
ot vessels put back and fishing boats. The - 
number of steamers which entered the port was .. 
1,430 iigainst 1,118 in toe previous year. The 
tonnage of steamers entering the port wag , 
2331,533 compared with 2,341,278- la toe 
previous year 

Imports landed at toe ship wbarvea during * 
toe year totalled 161,115 tons against " 

In the previous yean. Total sblpmenta mm 
the ship wharves were 8,060,300 tfos in ' 

against 1,628,029 tons fa 1916>17. 



The InSian Ports: 


• ' flaiuMid estimateB were in 1915 Bufamltted 
'■ tVJBMl spinoTed by Government for a West 
' Scheme to provide 10 new barths, 

' tiie « 0 Bt being estimated at Be. 6,43,77,000, 
" 'tboogh the Trost anticipate that these estimates 
wiU have to Ifo thoionghly revised." Some 
' Xe. 17 lakhs were spent on the scheme np to 
■ the mid of 1916, and for the present It is 
proposed to can^ out a portion of the scheme 
<mly, viz., for 0 bertha, at an estimated cost oi 
, over Bs- 1,48,00,000. Much dredging and the 
' oonstruction of a protecting bank as the sea face 
of the new wharf and of a clay bund along the 
' west side of the area to be reclaimed were com* 
'.pleted last year. Govcxumciit also sanctioned 


In 1916 plans and estimates for a XsMfor 
Harbour Improvement Schema easting 
Bs. 25,26,000, which is a oorolUt^ to the 
other improvements. Under this aoheme, tim 
entrance channel will he deepened to a deptii 
of 32 ft. 6 In. at L. W. O. S. T. This will 
enable any ship that can pass through the 
Suez Canal to enter the harbour and take up 
a berth at the lowest state of the tide. The 
sanctioned drau^it for the Suez Canal is now 
29 feet, but 32 feet are being worked up to 
and i'u is understood that this will not be the 
cxtreitio limit. Nothing has been done in 
coitiK'ct HI with this Rclien'e. Since 1010 work 
liaviiig l>ecn stopiNid by war conditions. 


MADRAS. 


Hie following gentlemen an* the Trustors of 
the Port of Madias:— 

Qffietofs.—^The Hon’ble Sir Francis J. T3. 
Bpruig, B.C.I.E. (Cliaiiman}, the ('ollector of i 
Customs, Captain C. B. Ilfuley, K.I.M. (Presi¬ 
dency Fort Ofllecr), and Mr. W'. HiKton, > 
A.M.i.C.E. (Superlntondiug Engineer, V Circle, 
Madras). 

NonrOJficialg. —0) J^ominaU’d by Oovfrti- 
ment. —^Mr. A. Muirhead, C.T.E., Mr. 11. Todd, 
M. B.. By. Bao Bahadur P. I'liyngsiraya Chetti . 
Gam, B.A., M. B. By. C. Co^kiI M(‘iion Avergnl. '> 
(2) JUpremdim chamber of Commerce, Mad- \ 
rat, —Hon’ble Mr. Gordon Fraser, Sir Hugh 
S. Fraser, Kt., Mr. A J’, Symonds, Mr. H. P. Sf. I 
Bae, (3) Jtrjprefieidhuj iSoal/imi JwHu Chiiwher of I 


Commerce. Madras .—^Klian Baliadur Mnham* 
mad Abcinl Kuddus Badsha Sahib and M. B. 
By. Bao Sahib C. Jtamanujain Chcttl Gam, (4) 
ItepreseiUina Madras Trades Association.—m. 
It. .1. C. Bxrlicrtson. 

The ree« i])ts of the Tnist from all sonroes 
ill 1917-lri were Bs. 10.74,205 againat 

in 1010-17. These arc the largest 
annual receipts on reeord and it is expected 
iliiit those of 1018-10 will cxcockI them. The* 
gross expenditure out. of nt veiiuo—^uot counting 
coutribiiMons made' by revenue to capita] or 
re])aymejit of debt—^was Bs. 17,91.537. 
During tlie year 354 records with an uggntgate 
tonnage of 7:18.371, Ineindiiig 210 from foreign 
poi-ts. called ai. the poi-t ns against 399 vessels 
iiggn-Katiiig 901,708 tiOiis in the piveeding year. 


RANGOON. 


The porsonnei of the Coinmissioncrs for tlie 
port of Baiigooii is eoiujirised ot Uie following 
tliirtconsmcnilK^rs:— 

Appointed by Corermnent .—Sir Gi'orc > C. 
Buchanan, Bt., K.U.I.K., Al. lii-t. C.E. friiaii- 
man, on deputation), Mr. .7. L. Holmes, M,lnst. 
C.E. (Chairnian, smA pro fem), Mr. .7. A. Slevms 
(Chief Collector of Customs, ISiirina), Mr. I'',.(‘.S. 
WUttleworth, (Offg. Coiuini.-.sioTier ot Police, 
Bongoon), Captain K. J. C. Hordern, B.I..U.. 

S rlncipal Port Ofllcer, Burma), Mr. G. Scott, 
.A., 1.C S. (President, Kangoon Municiimlitr), 
Mir. J. W. A. Bel, Mr. H. B. Huddleston, O.I5.K. 
(Vloe-Gbalrman}, and Arnung Po Vee. 
jgtsatod by the Burtiui Chtmber of Cmmnerre .— 
Messrs. J. A. Poison,D. Bobertson,\V. Bncha- 
nan and J. A. S^ran. 

* PHeeled by the Bangoon Trades Assoeialion .— 

Mr. P. Watson. 

;■ ^Offieers of the Trust are— 

Skeretmy .—^Mr. I. Cowling (on special war 
Ipave); S&. H. lasonard, sub jiru tern. 

BesUmt Engineer .—^Mr. W.Llndlry, sub pro tern. 
■Exeeutive Engineer {Jlii'er Consercanrjt ).— 
Mr. B. C. Niven, A.M. Inst. C.E. (on spetlol 
loa've): Mr. W. Uindley (officiating). 

■j-’^-Dsjndy CkMUemtfor.—^Mr. H. G. Q. Ashton (on 
,'''4^)eotal war leave); Mr. G. Cardno,4Kf5 pro tern. 
vr'y.'a[V»(flle Mnagager. —Mr. E. H. Keeling (on 
war feave); Mr. J. H, I’rJmrose Wells, 
jyjpfrofnN. 

-ill • 


Chief .4ecn‘nitauf. —^Hfr. I). H. .Tamc.s (on 
leave)'; M''. S. .\. H«*ii (otllelating). 

7'orf Health Dejsirtment. —Dr. F. A. Foy, 
M.B.. C..\r., D.lMl., J’ort Health OUleer. 

Port PoHre Hejmrtmeht. —Mr. T. Anatln, 

Sujs-rintcudeiit. ,! ' 

The receipts and exiHiiditure on revonuft''■ 
aecoiiiij ol tile port of Baiigoou in 1917-18 were 

as [0II0W.S ;— ■ 

Bs. 

Beeciiits . 41,45,806 

l.vjieiidilure ■> .. ., 42,75,212 

The eaiiital deht of tlje ^lort at the end of the 
yi ar was Bs. 2,98,02,000. Securities (at cost) 

111 Jt'. 57,10.501 are held at tiin credit of the 
sinking innd. 

Tlie tolal value of the trade of the port during 
the year was Bs. 4,89G'riO lakhs, as compared 
witli Its. 5,272'44 laklis in the preceding year. 

The total imfsirts (landed or sent inland la 
rivi r eralt) from sea-going vessels amounted 
to 7::7,9C1 t>oits. Goods landed from vessels 
arriving from Euroix'an jiorts and other porta 
out-idc Asia declined by 43 ]ipr cent., and from 
Asiatic ports by 9 per cent, ^ic trafllc at the- 
Jetties for inland vessels totalled 1,073,052 tons. 
’Die total number of steamers (excluding Govern¬ 
ment vessels) entering tlie jiort was 914 with • 
total net registered tonnage of 1,744,936, befog 
82 steamers find 319,155 tons belo\r prcYtfiW - 
ycftf. - . . q. 






The Indian Ports, 


CfllTTAGONG. 


Chittagong, in SaBtern Bengal, on the right 
bank of the Karnaphuli river 12 miles from its 
month, was already an important plan; of trade 
In the sixteenth omtnry, wlton tlie. Portuguese 
luondutnta gave it the iiaiiu- of Porto Grando. 
The oonatmetion of the Assam 111*11 gal Itailway 
haa made it the natural outlet for the trade, of 
Aaaam and part of Kubtem Bengal. Hie uhief 
bUslncBB Is tlie export of the Pleeegnods, salt 
and kerosene oil are imijortcd, and Jute and 
t('a arc the principal cxiwrts. 


The chief busincsB Is the export of tea, rfece 
goods, salt and kerosine oil are imported, wad 
tea auid jute are the prlncipdl expents— 

PoKEiaM Tbapb, 1017-18. Bs. 

Imports. 40,70,068 

Bxporta.2,20,83,848 

COASTIKO TBADE, 1017-18. 

Imports.2,10,00,607 

Exports. 75,70,203 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 

The question of the ereation of a liarlicur at That the creation of such a port would have 
Viragamtam, to supply an outlet fora large area ' a hiiucilclal influence on the development of 
of fertile country hitherto undevcloiH'd and with-i a large area in East Central India seems ua> 
out suitable acees.s to the outside world, has been I questioned. It is pointed out ibatVicaga- 
lately brought to thn fore through a report to > intnm, lying as it does in front of the only 
the Bengal-Nagpiir Ballway Company by their practicable gap in the barrier of the Eastern 
consoltlug engineers, Sir John M'olfc Barry, Gliats, is formed by nature to bo the outlet 
l^yster and portnciH. This n>port, which was of tlus Central Provinces, from which a con- 
based on personal insiieetion, upholds the practi- siderablc amotmt of trade has taken this' 
cability of creating, at no very extravagant j route in tin* past, cvi*n with the imperfect 
cost, an i^nland harbour to wliicli acecss would communications hithi'rto available. A necea- 
be maintained by two breakwaters projecting 1 sary eoniplement of the B('hi>mc would be tbe 
Into the sea, and by dredging a elianncl to tlu! 1 construction of tte proposed railway by Farvatl- I 
depth (In the first instance) of 24 feet. A1 pnrain to Kaipnr, wliidi With the existing 
deep-water quay would be provided, 1,500 feet j coast line of the Bengal Eagpnr Ballway, would ' 
in length, wl^ a possibility of supplying fnrtlier make a large and rich area tributary to tile 
accommodation in tlie future. The proiKisals proposed ixirt, and obviate the long and ex- 
m^ in tills n-ixat have U-eii carefully gone pensive clrcwit by Cakntta. A link would also 
into at site by lepresentation both of the con- be supplied in tlu; most diri^ route to Bangoon 
suiting Engineer and tlic Bengal Nagpur from Eurofie by way of Itombay, viiile from 
Bailway, and working plans are now being an imperial point of view the possible provision 
liroparedsothattlieremaybenodeliiyin start- of a fortified iwt on tlie long and abnostnn- 
Ing work when fluids an; available for the purjiose. proteetiHl stretch of coast between Colombo 
It is understood that the question Is niei'tjng and Calcutta is held to be a ooDSidcratlon irf 
with sympathetic Gonsldcratloti on the part of great importance. The lofty projecting bead- 
tlic Badion Government and tliat the Bengal- land of the Dolphin's Nose would, it is pointed 
Nagpur Bidiway will probably be given powers, out, offer facilities for this purpose as well aa 
to nuae capital for the construction and n'orking' protecting the entrance to the Port from tbe 
of the port as part of their railway sj-sh-m. effects of south and south-wcstcily gates. 








Famine. 


limine In India !s the Inevitable accom¬ 
paniment of cconAiJc conditions which leave 
the bulk of the pcojilc dependent on the. soil 
for tholr means of livelihood. It is Intenslflcd, 
becanae the produce of the sol lover the greater 
part of India Is independent on a short rainy 
season, and the rains are erratic and subject 
to violent fiiictnationB. It fulls with ex<<ep- 
tlonal severity on India because the soil is 
divided Into a multitude of ix'tty holdiiigs.j 
tillod by people without any capital, living, 
lot the most part from hand to mouth, and 
amongst whom credit ceases to exist as soon 
as the rains fall. In other agriniiltural eoun- 
trics there are good seasons and bad; but there 
Is none other, with the ixisslble exception of 
Ghina, where in a f-iminc year millions of acres 
may not yield so much as a blade of gr.iss,i xeept 
imder urttileia] irrigation. The eonebision to 
be drawn from these conditions is tliat for inuny 
years to come India iiiURt be suseeptilile to 
famine. The shock of famine may he niitigaf ed 
by the spread of railways, by the development 
of irrigation, the . growtti of manufaetiiring 
Industry and the imirroviiment of rnral ert'dit. 
Them is evidence tliat all tliese forces ant 
'^tending gn'atly to reduce the social and ccono- 
wmlc disturbance caused by a failure of the mins. 
But they caimot entirely remove it. 

Famine Under Native Rule. 

At one time them was a general tendency to 
attribute tamlue in India entirely to the elTect of 
British rule, lu the go]d(tn age of India, we 
were told—^whenever it may have Is'en—famine 
was unknown. But India tiad been drained of 
Its lesounies of food by tlie raihvnys, the ja-ople 
had been impoverished by th<- land n‘venue 
demand and tlic eountry as a whole Iind been 
rendered less capable of meeting a failure of 
rains by the “ Drain ’• caused by the Home 
Charges (gv). These fallaeles have disappeared 
under the inexorable logic of fuels. A better 
knowledge of Indian history lias sliown tliat 
famines wt:io frequent under Native rule, 
and trightiul wlun they came. *'la 16.3i) *’ 
says Sir William Hunter, in the JUstory 
of British India. ** a calamity fell upon 
Oujarat which enables ns to realise tlic 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
' under Native rule. Whole oiUcs and districts 
were left bare of Inhabitants.’’ In 16:il a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families at Swally survived. He fomtd the. road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on tbe highway where they died, there being 
none to bury thorn. In Surat, that greet and 
crowded city, he could hardly sec any living 
pcigons; but “the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Tlilrty thousand liad nerlslied In the 
town alone. Pestilence followed famine.” Pur- 
thiv historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
' Theodore Morrison in his volume on the Econo- 
mie Traosltlop of India. The “ Drain’’ theory 
has been exploded. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
tsidrlaned practice of storing grain in the vll 
they hgve the reserves, where 

i '■ ' 


they exist, available for the whole of India. In 
India there Is now no such a thing as a food 
famine; tho country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population; famine 
when It comes is a money famine and the task 
of the State Is coniined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this Is 
done will t • examined after we have seen the 
cxperienci's bhroiigh which It was evolved. 

History of Recent Famines. 

The Oriss: famine of ISfUi-B? may be takfoi 
as tiio starting imiiit beean.se tl.-at Induced to 
lirst gn‘at and organised effort to combat dis¬ 
tress tliroiigb State agency. It affected 180,000 
square inilesand 47,.'>00,000 people. The Bengal 
Oovernnicnt was a little slow in appreciating the 
nerd foraetion, but later food was poured Into 
the dihlrirt In prodigious qiiantitles. Tblrty- 
llvc iiiiilioii units were relieved {a unit is one 
pi'rsuii supported for one day) at a cost 05 lakhs. 
The iiiurtaiity w.as very lieavy,and it Iscstimated 
that a million people, or onc-third of the popu¬ 
lation, died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1800, and the famine 
in Western Indio of 18C&70, Tho latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar winch was such a distinguishing feature 
ol the famine of 1890-1000 ; it Is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a halt 
in Marwar, one million emigrated. There was 
famine in Ikdiarin 1878-74, then came the great 
South Indian I'amine of 1870-78. This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in tiic second year extended to 
parts of the riaitral and United Provinces and 
to a small tract In tlio Punjab. The total area 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu¬ 
lation r>8,ri00,000. warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Beiiar and actuated by tbe desire 
to secure economy tho Oovemment relief pro¬ 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess 
inortalitj in this famine is said to have been 
5,2aO,on(iin British territory alone. Through¬ 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Bs. 8i crores. Charitable contrl 
butions from Groat Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Ke. 84 lakhs. 

The Famine Codes. 

The experiences of this famine showed tbe 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Starehey, 
cLaboniteid the Famine Codes, which amenmd 
to moot later experience, form the basis ol ttie 
famine relief system to-day. They tecoromendf 
ed ( 1 ) that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the abic-bodied, at a wage snlB* 
dent for support, on tbe condition of perform¬ 
ing a suitable task; and (2) that gratuitous re¬ 
lief should be given In their villages orin poqr 
houses to those who ate unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should tje 
left to private agency; except where that 
unequal to tho demands upon it. They advised 
that tbe land-owning classes should be asslltjpd 
by loans, and by general saspenslmiB of revenue 
in propoitkm to the Cfop falture, In acp^lpg p 
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malaria which followed the advent of ttieMaaa\^V^ 
laduced a famine mortality of approzliiuiMf.ii^' 
a million. The ecperlences of thla fattdwa 
, were collated by the Commiaslon nrealded ofiar 

tain health under given circumatances. Whilat by Sir Antony MacDoniudl. This Clomiaia*^ ' 
the duty of Government is to save life, it la not slon reported that talcing "the famine period;;,^ 

as a whole the relief given was excessive, and'^ 
laid down certain modified lines. The oardtaul-'' 
feature of their policy was moral stratwy. 
Pointing out that if tlie people were atalsced '<' 
at. the start they would help thcmselveB, whilst ' 
i if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed . 
in the forefront of their programme the neoes* 
sity of “ iHitting he^rt into the people.” The 


Famine Code to the provlnoial govemments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage ** is the lowest amount saffleient to main* 


bonnd to maintain the labourhig population 
at its normal level of comfort.’' Frovine.iaf 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by tlic 
famine of 1800-97. In tliat 897,ouo sciuarc 
miles were affected, witlt a populaUon of 
60,600,000. Tlic numbeis relieved exemded 
4,000,000 at tlie time of great(‘st distress. 'J'hr 
cost of famine relief was Ifs. H croras, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of K.s. If crorc, 
and loans given aggrtxrating Us. JJ crorc. 'I'lic 
cliaritablc relief fund ainnunfod to ahoiit Its. 
crore, of which Us. If crorn was subse.rihed 
fo the United Kingdom. 'J'Jie actual faniinc 
mortality In British India was ('stiiiiul.ed at 
750,000. Ihe experiences of tliis famine were 
examined by a Commission nuder Sir James 
LyaU, which reported that the success at tain od 
In saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
oomparablc with it in s(svority, and il ut the 
expense was moderate. But before the l,ocal 
Govemments had been given time to <Iigfst 
the proposals of this Cominission nr tJic people 
to recover from the shock, the great famine 
of 1890-1000 sui>errciusl. 

The Famine of 1809-1900. 

This famine affected 47.^,000 square miles with 
a population of &9,.'i(K),(X)U. In the C<‘nfrul 
Provinces, Bcrar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Uissar district of the Punjab famine was ucut^‘: 
it was intense in liiijputana, Jlarucla, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kiithiawar. Jt was 
marked by H^veral distiiietivo featiin's. The 
rainfoU over the whole of India was m «;xtrcnie 
defert, being eleven incluts below tlic mean 


initting heart into people.” 
nuieliiiiery suggested for tills purpose was the'- 
pronipt and liberal distribution of tagal loans, ; 
tlic daily suspension of revenue, and a poUoy ' 
of prudent boldness, starting from the propa* 
ration of a large and expansive plan of reiuet 
and secured by liberal preparationa, oonstaut' 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official > 
help. 'J'lic wage scale was revised; the ml- 
iiiiiiuiii wage was abolished In the case of able* 
liodicfl workers; payments by results wne 
recommended; and proposals were mads 
for saving cattle. 

Success of the new policy. 

Tlie effectiveness of this machinery woe 
partly deiuoii.slrated during the three lean 
years which foliowed the, great famine In the 
Bombay Presidency. But it received Its 
mo.st conspicuous demonsiraUon whto tbS 
rains failed in the. United Provinces in 1907-08. 
Moral strategy was practised hmi on an un¬ 
precedented se.‘ile, tagai loans being granted 
with the greatest liberality. The effect of these 
ineusnri's was suoehictly Indicated by the 
IJiuiteiiant-GoviTuor of the United Provinc^ 
Sir John Bewel.t, in a speech in Bcmmarlsing 


In several localities there was practically no | Ids administration prior to his departure In 
rain. There was in cniiseqn(>ncc a gieat fodder | Kiigland in March 1912. ITesIiowed tliatlnthe 
fojnine, with a terrible mortality amongst i autumn liarvest of 1907 tlierc was a shortage 
the cattle. The water supply was defli’ieiit,! of 4 million tons of food grains and in the rottaig 
and brought a crop of difUculties in ita train. \ harvest a shortage of S million tons, giviog a 
Then districts like Gujarat., wliern famine )i:iil; total of seven ndlliun tons, or the fora sup- 
been unknown for so many years ttiut the loeu-' plies for tlie Province for nine mon^ and 


lito was tbouglit to be famine immune, were 
aflmeted; the ptioplc here being softened by' 
prosperity, dnng to their villages, in the hojie; 
of saving their cattle, and came witiiin tl. ■: 
scope of the reUef works whmi it was too late 


an economic loss of £38 million pounds. The 
Government advanced £li million to culti¬ 
vators for temporary purposes and large sunn 
for wells and permanent irrigation. The 
whole of this sum was repaid except 6 fty-four 


to save life. A very large area in the Kiitive. thousand pounds remitted owing to a second* 
States was affected, and Die Marwaris swejil i bud season and ta’cnty-iive thousand pounds 
froio their impoverished land right through' then outstanding. By common oonseut a 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving i great famine liad never been met with leas,. 

desolaDon in their train. For Uiese reasons! loss and suffering to the people, and two sreaif , 

relief bad to be given on an unprcctHleiitiM ' later liurdly a trace of it remained. In 1911 

scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 pei.sons | Die rainfall failed over a considerable area,i 


were enpixatcd by the state, Bs. 10 eiures 
were spent^on relief, and the total cost was 
estiipaied at Rs. 15 crores. The famine nas 
also marked by a widespread acocptance by 
Native States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone—the supremo 
veqKmBibUlty of saving human lifeL Aided 
m loans to the extent of Ks. 3j^ orores, the 
liative States did a groat deal to bring Ihclr 
adiulnlstraDon Into line with that In BrlDsh 
India. Al^niigh actual deaths from Btar\’a- 


In Gujarat in the Bombay Presidenoy and:^,'^ 
again in 1912 In the Ahmcdnagar Dlstnct ot, 
the Bombay Deccan .and both these paltlal-' 
failures demonstrated that the shock of lainhie' 

Is for less severe now, owing to the Inetetasd i 
resoorcefulness of the people^ than It was sov|>'' 
late as 1899. Still further evidence in thd^ 
same direction was furnished when the ndliStV", 
failed over large areas In the United Ptovlneci 
in lOlS-14. This famine afleeted 17,000 adUUiSf('-« 
milea with a populoUon of 6| mlUlcoa 


tiou wer^ tnsignifleant, the extensive outbreaks I distress was grave iu 30,000 square ndiijS.irfitlK^^ 
ff i)eY 4 st.g|iiug epidemic of a populaliion of ^ ^ 
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Hkw ' points soon emerged from the 
people diowed greater resisting 
power owing to their improved economic coti> 
glQoa; taiey met the emergency with wonder- 
OQunqte and rewnree; and the application 
aC ebe rdlef programme brought the numbers 
lOB patdio works within manageable propor- 
ttons.' and induced the speedy return of the 
pAOple to thdr normal avocations when the 
advefat of bountiful rains in 1914 enabled agri- 
rOOltlirsl operations to be generally resumed. 

tFbfi Government of India is now in posses- 
don; of complete maebinory to combat the 
eflects of drought. In ordinary times Uuvern- 
taent' is k<gpt informed of the meteorological 
CKmdltionB and the state of the crops; im'f 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to date, the country is mapped inlx> relief 
etroles, reserves of toois and plant are stoeked. 
If the rains fo.ll, policy is at once dctlareil,! 
SUm-otBcials are ei.Iisted, revenue .susitended I 
and loans for agricultural purjioses made. I 
Xest works are then opened, and if labour in | 
oonsidorabie quantities is attRuded. tliev aie i 
converted into relief works on ('oi)e iirineiples. I 
Poor houses 0 X 0 opened and gratuitous relief | 
given to the infinn. On the advent of the I 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liheral 
advances are made to agrienlf uri.<ts for the 
Itoaxohase of plough, cal tin and se('d. When 
The principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maming works are gra<liially closed and gr.'ttui- 
toOB rdief ceases. All this time Ihc luedie.al 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with clioleia. 
which so often accompanies famine!, and ma¬ 
laria, which generally superveines when the 
rains break, lleccut experienecs go 1.o show 
that never again will the Government of India 
be eompcUed to distrihutc relief on tlie tre- 
mendons scale denuuided in Ihoo-KKio. The 
•bigb prices*of protlucc Itavo given the eulli- 
VMTJrs considerable resources, tlie exten.sio.i 
of irrigation has protected a Iniger area, and 
labour has become more mobile, utilising to 
the full the increasing inditstnalism of tlie 
ooun^. For instance, in 19LI tlie rains in 
Glriamt foiled completely, yet there was 
Utatie demand for relief works, and the neef*s- 
■tUes of the culUvaturs were rather for fodder 
lor their cattle than for money or food for 
themselvca. Various schemes are now under 
eonsidemtion for tho csteblishinf*nt of fodder 
_ teeetves in the villagos. 
i; , Famine Protection. 

^e by side with the perfection of the ma- 
-ifllinery for the relief of famine hiis gone, tlie 
development of famine protection. Tho Fa¬ 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and otten the only means of securing protcc- 
ttm. from the extreme effects of famine and 
’ftoubh are railways and irrigation. These 
aie 'ol two dasses, productive and protective. 
Piodnctive works being estimated to yield 
htqAts which will pay interest and sinking 
.mnd.,abaiae8 are met from loans; protective 
Tteriks, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 

’ In <^er to guarantee that tliere should be 
‘ aOBGnnons progress with protective works, 
SVamine Insurance Grant was instituted 
■ta .lSTd. It was decided to set apart from the 
iad,tovenaea Ba. 11 erores annually, or 
,’lnll|lon rtecllliff, Xhe first charge on this 


grant is fomlne relief, the second protectlvo 
works, the third toe avoidance of debt. Tbs 
chain of protective tailways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made wlw 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission (gv) an elaborate 
prc^naminc of protective irrigation works is 
iieiiig constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Dccean—^the most famine snaceptlble dlstrlot 
in India—and in the Central Provinces. When 
thf!sc are completed, the shock of drought 
will be immensely reduced. 

Tho Indian Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 
is always srope for private pliilantfaropy, 
rspocinlly hi -he provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Governinent iiiil, and ill assisting In tho rehabl- 
liteliiiii <if tiie fiiiltivaters when the rains break. 
At every great famine largo sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for tins purpose, and in 1899-1900 tiie people 
of the ITiiitdi States gave generous help. With 
ttin idea of providing a permanent fomlne 
fund, tlic Maliaraja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Ks. l(t lakhs, in Government securities, 
to be held hi trust for the relict of the needy 
in time, of famine. 'J'his Trust has now swollen 
t4i Ks. :!() lakhs, ehiclly from gifts by the found* 
er's fnniily. It is vested in trustees drawn 
from all parte of linlia, and is freely used In 
an emergency. 

The Cost of Famine. 

The frnils of this policy aro revealed 
in a retimi on Uk' last serious famine 
wiiicli has occnrrnd in India. In the 
! Uiiifed l*rovlnc(!s tlie failnie of the 1918 
monsoon, lollowed by poor and uuseason- 
aliie cold weather rains, led to a widespread 
lailnre of e-rojis aifi-(!(iug an area of 18,200 
square miles and a popiilai.ion of 6 inilUonB, 

: but the luospcrily of tlic preceding yean 
I had enabit'd the {lor illation to develop a far 
' gipat»T steyiog I'owcr tiian on previous occa-. 
! sions 01 amine, nor was the rise in food 
prices so m.irked. Government made loans 
! to eiiltivutnrs amounting to over £1,250,000, 

! besides suspending land revenne and sanction* 
i ing remissions aiuoiintfng to over £717,000. 

I The, no'i'ssitv for direet measures of relief 
1 di<l not ii'isc till Deeemlier, wbliffi Is cousl* 

I dcrably later than on previous oocarions of 
I famine. 'I'hc eost of din-ct relief oiierations 
! to Govrnimcnt. ineluding provision of cattle* 
fodder, was about £882,OtH), a far smaller 
figure tliaii in the famine of 1907-08, althoni^ 
tho estini.ated loss of food-grains was almast 
as great. The Public Worn Department, the 
civil autlioritios, and district boards arranged 
for the earrylng out of numerous projects with 
faniiiic latiour. These cominised construction 
of roads, tanks and irrigation works and the 
reclamation of ravine land—aU works of on* 
doubted utility. Gratuitous relief amounted 
to £ 80 , 000 ; It was given prindpally to persons 
incapable of working. A marked feature of 
the famine was the extreme scarcity of fodder, 
which was met diiirfly by conoossion rates 
for tlio carriage of fodder on railway and toe 
supply of hay from too forests. Much good 
work VOS done by aon*offloial efforts, sod •. 
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boy Scouts. 


oharltatde fund waM raised to tlie amount 
of £27,424. Tbo total cost of tint famine to 
Qovemment is estimated at £820,000, as against 
£ 2,180,000 in 1007-08. Oood rains In July 
and September 1014 finally relieved ttie situ¬ 


ation and ensured a good kharlf crop. There 
was a widespread failure of the rains in 1018, 
but it is too early to estimate tin economic 
results. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Seoiits movement, initiated in 
England by Lt..-()cn. Sir Jlobe.rt Baden 
Bowell (the Chief Scout), has spiv.ad widely 
In India, mid the Boy Scouts Association li-is 
received tlic patronage of tlic A'iccroy and the 
heads of the. local ^vernincnts. 'I'lic aim «i 
the Association is to develop good ciiisensliip 
among boys by forming tlndr cJwracter— 
training them in habits of obBerv.*itioii, oIm- 
dlcnco and Hclf-mianeu—inriiloating loyMlty 
and thoughtfulness for otliers—and tearhing 
them services useful to tlic public and liaiidi- 
ciafts useful to tlicmselvcs. 

The follawing division of duties of the 
Badlao Headquarters is onieially pnblisiu-d ftr 
Information :—The Asewtant Chief Commin- 
eioner deals with all m.itters of organisation 
imd Discipline, including the issue ol \Varrarits 
to new local Associations and Oilicers, also the 
registration of new troops, which sliould be 
Mplled for on Form C. obtainaide from the 
General Sceretaiy. Beeoiimiendatioiig for 
awards of Life Saving Bledals and CeTl liieatch 
should be made to him and also all applications 
for exemption from the swimming test for 
1st class (Bcgulatlon 21) and all eom-spon- 
denoe on the subject of Qiallongc Trojihics. 
Owing to the war the niovcinent in India Ims 
Bullerra considerable dislocation and rmbarrass- 
ment. Fifteen new associations were fciinird 
during 1014-15 bnt six others are tempomniy 
In Bospenslon. The latest annual repoi-t givt s i 
the foUowng details of a census of Boy Scouts 
Assoiiotlons in India:—Local Associations, 4.'i. 
Ifoops. 09. Scout Masters, 90. Assistant 
Boouv MBsters, 26. Scouts, 2,101. Wolf Cubs, 
180. Grand !^1, 2,457. 


The Ceneral Secretary deals w'ith rantinc matters 
otlicial publications, sale of badges, and also 
all matters connected wiUi the oilicial publica¬ 
tion, The Jioy Scottie Gazette of Jrutia. Local 
St'en-teries can voiiimnnicate with him direct 
on tln;en matters and it is not necessary to 
refer to tlic (Jommissiouers on such subjects. 

The Boy Srovtif GmtMe of Iwtia publisliGd 
! monthly, is tlui oliieial organ of the Movement 
I in liidi.'i and in it are iiotilted ail oilicial notices 
I and orders issued by tlic Indian Beadnuarters. 
i It is oblainable from the General Sccictaiy ' 

I Subscription Bg. 2-8-0 iier annum. 

liEAUQUMlTKKS STATV IH iNUi.. 

Chief Ofmmvsitioner —^Major-General B. 8 
May, o.B., Lucknow. 

Deputy Chief Pomminsioner —Licut.-Gcneral Sir 
W. 1i. Biidwood. K.C.S.I., K.CM.0., O.B., 
C.l.K. .D.s.o. OnSen.ice. 

Offy. Deputy Chief Commissioner —Mm'or-Geneta 
It. Wapgliaru, C.P., Poona. 

Commissioner for Sea Scouts —Captain Vf. Luma- 
den, C.V.O., A.D.O., B.B., Director, Boya 
Indian Marino, Bombay. 

Deputy Commissioner for Sea Seovis —Com¬ 
mander E. A. Constable, A.D.o.,R.K.,Commaia- 
d;uit, Calcutta Port Defence lolunteers. 

Assistant Chief Commimoner —Captain W. P. 
Pakcuham-Walsh, R.i;.,P0ona. 

Bon. General S&retary —flaptaln A. G. Potter, 
4.P.C., Dilkhusha, Lucknow. 

Hon. Treasitrer —E. £. Savi, Esq. AUiaiuse Bank 
of Simla, Calcutta. 

Bankers. —The Alliance Bank of Simla, Calcutta. ' 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


Aflim the end of the lost centnry the co- 
Qpentlve movement had proved bo saccessful 
In tta attempt at te^icneratine rural life in oonnt- 
Xlee with such diverse conditions as Ckquiany. 
Italy, Bwltzerland and Ireland, that enthusiasts 
like Ur. WolfF, social workers like the late Cone- 
nd Booth, and Indian administrators like Sir 
Anthony (now Lord) Mai'doncli and Air. Uuper- 
nex were anxious to introduce tlie inoM'ment 
to iminovo the economic and moml cunditinn 
of the Indian ryot. More than aixty per cent. 
Of' the vast population of India subsists on 
) agrlcnltare and the majority of these millions 
oenetally live, under present conditions, from 
hand to mouUi. The ryot’s oeciipation is 
healthy and prodnetive, and hi' is i>ruverhial1y 
bMest and 8traialitfnrw.-vnl in his denliiiKs, 
exce^ when years of fandne :uh1 hardship 
make him at times crafty and reenleiirant. 
Owing to his poverty, t'omhiued willi doflcieiiey 
In education and consequent l-aek of fonsiglit^ 
however, he has to incur heavy ilelits to meet 
occasional cxiienscs for current seasonal pur¬ 
poses, the impFOVcmimt of his land, or for 
ceremonial objects, and he lias timreforc to 
seek the assistance of the local money-lender, 
known as the Sowkur or 1.hc Maliajan. 'I'he 
rates of interest on such ailvani'es vju'y from 
province to province and even in dilfen-nt 
ports of a province. The average rate ruling 
throughout Bombay Presidency is lower than 
in most other provinces and there are again 
variations In tlio rate in tlie Pi-ealdeney itself; 
it is 6 to 12 per cent, in tJujenit, and 12 to 24 
per cent, in parts of Deecau, while it rJsi's to llie 
enormous llgure of 50 per cent, in several 
tracts. In addition to charging these excessive 
rates the Sowkar extorts money under various 

K iexte and takes from the weedy borrower 
ds on wnich heavy stomp duties are iwyable. 
One of the chief e.auscs of Hie ryot’s poverty 
Is, that owing to the absence of security lutd his 
short-sight^ucssdueto want of education, lie 
does not as a rule collect and lay by his savings, 
but fritters away his small earnings in extra¬ 
vagant and unproductive exiH'iiiliturc on tlic 
purchase of ttfakets and ornaments and on 
marriage and other eeremoniim. In some cases, 
he hoards coins under tlie gro'ind with the 
likelihood that on his death the money is lost 
to bis fiunily for good, 'i'his ubseiiec of thrift 
hand ^c habit of dependence, in case of diiticulty, 
|,on tiio Government or on tlie Bowkar are the 
bane of his life. 'Jbcrc is besides a total absence 
of ideals or desire for progress. A Co-operative 
Society would change all this, iiiasmncli as it 
would provide him with a suitable institution 
fat whkm to lay by his savings and would teach 
htoi the valnabie lesson of self-help through 
the amim of responsibility he would feel in 
being tte member. Thus the chronic poverty 
and Indebt^ness of the Indian agriculturist 
afford a very good field for the Introduction 
of co-operative mcHiods, especially as his work 
Is of a inoductlve character likely to enable 
him io earn a better living under ciieumstances 
mono lavourabte than they arc at present. 

CfaNlesiB of the Scheme. —The question of 
mpro^mig rural credit by the establishment 
Of agtienttaial banks was first taken up in the 
•pMpf HlDetiea when Sir W. Wedderbutn, with 


the asslstanee of the late Mr. Eanade, prepared 
a scheme of Agrlenltutal Banks which was 
approved of by I.ord Ripon'B Government but 
was not sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 
The matter was not again taken up until about 
ilfti'eu years later when Lord Weulock’s Gov¬ 
ernment in Afadras deputed Mr. F. A. (now Sit 
Fredi-rieki Micliolson, to report on the advisa- 
l>ili1y ot .storting Agricultural and other Land 
Blinks in the rresideiicy for the relief of Hlc 
agriculturist Sir Frederick had prepared 
iiimselt by a study of Agricultural 
Banks and i'o-o|i.-niMve Societies and 
hail visitei’ many Ihiropean eountrics to 
see for liiniseii the various developments of the 
cn-ii]K'r.’itive movement. He was also con- 
versant with tliu social conditions of the PresU 
deney when' Hiem had Ix'en In existence on 
institution calk'd the Hidlil, which corresponded 
ill some respects to the l^vldent Funds and 
Frk'iiiiiy Borietit's in European conntrirs. 
'rhoiigh tlii'se institutions provided cheap 
oiijiital to the agriculturists the. spirit ot co- 
opi'Tiitloii was lacking in them. This want 
was supplied in early times by the Village 
i’uiiehayats which sbowc'd to what extent 
eommun.'il life and ideas of local self-government 
liad (levelopeil in India. Sir Frt'derick, alter 
ihotoiiglily going into the conditions of tlie 
I’residcncy, submitted an exhaustive report to 
Government suggesting Hiat the formation of 
(.'o-oiK-rativc Societiis affordi'^ an r.xce]]ent 
means for ri'lleving mnd indebtedness. The 
ri'port surveyed Hie growtli of the co-operatIve 
iiioveiiieiit in Eiiropuaii roniitilcs, the conditions 
favourable to its development in India, If' 
introduced, and the difficulties to bo encountered 
in iiitnxiucing it and making It a success here. 
Finally, It contained for the consideration of 
Government a dnoft Bill for Hie organization 
of Co-op('rative Swicties. Sir Frederick pleaded 
for concessions to be given to the Societies— 
such as exemption from Hie income-tax and 
ri'niission of Hie stomp duty—ns he felt that It 
would be 'Kissible to attract the people to the 
new movenu'nt only if Govintiment showed 
its active sympathy townnls it at the commence¬ 
ment. He ended with a fervent appeal to the 
iion-ofUcial eommiinity "to find a Bolffclsen’’ 
w'ho would lulp tile ryots of this coun^ In 
acliieviiig results equal to those obtained by 
Jliiilfci.s('n’s noble efforts in Germany. Vn- 
fortnnately Hie n'port was not received 
favourably either by the non-ofiDcial public or 
by the Government of Madras, and no artkm 
was tokf'ii on its suggestionB. 

Famine Commission of 11901.— The next 
few years saw two of the worst famlnRs that 
India liad ever suffered from, and in 1901, 
liOzd C'urzon apiiointcd a Commission to report 
on the measures to be adopted in future to 
prevent famines and to laoii^ Hie ryot from 
Hielr ravages. The Gommlssian laid s^ss 
on the proper working of the AgriculturistB’ 
Loans and the Land Improvement Loons Acte 
under which takam advances ore made to 
cnliBntors. This system was given a long 
trial in the yea,rB previous to the great famines 
as well as during the ten yean succeeding the 
1800-1000 famines. But it is ocknowlraged 
on all bauds Hiat the system has not been 
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BQooesRfal in nolvlng the problem of rani 
BtegnatUm M It ie clear that It la not facility for 
obtaining Obeap capital alone which will raise the 
aaricnltnrlBts and r'-lievo him froni his debts, but 
the provtston of capital combined with the 
Inenlcatlon of habite of thrift and self-help. 
The Gomnilssinn also iiroinmended tliui the 
Ii^cipai nieaiis of msistine famines was by 
BtrcTv^enina the moral bat^kbone of ' 
culturist and It expressed its view 
introduction of co-operation in rural ansiis 
might be useful lii seeiiring this end. 


Co-operative Credit Societies* Act.—These 
recommendations Indin-ed J^ord ('iirzoii to 
appoint a (7ominittee with Sir I'kiv'iml iiow at 
ite head to investigate tlie (luestlnii ami a Keporl. 
was 8iibmitti-d to (iovernment reeoiiiineiiding 


working of tills Aet^ Oovehunenb lemti na n 
freely given and the rcBpanse to the argspliting 
work of the Beglstrars was giMnal anidsteaw' 
throughont mo.st parts of the country. 

Co-operative Societies' Act— Ab co-open* 
tion progressiHl in the country defects were notio-' 
ed in tlu) Co-oporativo Oreillt Societies* Act and 
the agri- * these were broiiglit to tlie notice of Goyerameat' 
tliat tlie i by the Pmvjueial Conferences hdd under the * 
aiispiees of J<oe.al Gnvernmejats in vazloiiB 
Pn'sldiineies. as well as by the Annual 
reiicea of the llegistriurs. In two dlreethinB 
the need for itnprov(>d k-glslation was especloiDy 
Jelt. lu the first place, the success of ciedni 
soeic'tirs hiul ie<l to tlie introduction of Co-' 
tiperative t'oeieties for distribution 


_ and for 

„ .. u - 4- 4t . 1 l'"Tp«)ses Ollier Uian eredit for which no leKtola- 

that.f:o-oiK*nitivc Hoeielies were wortliy cil j jive prcitiefion eould be smired undw^ 


every eueoiiragement and of n ]>roloiig(>d trial. 
Sir Anthony (now Ixird) M.icdonell and others 
were at the same tinn> making expiTiineiits on 
similar liii<‘S in the United Provinees and tin- 
Punjab with satisbietory risiilfs. All tliese 
oiitlvltioB, liowever, took a jiriietieal sliapo only 
when TiO^ Curroii took iin the qiiihlioii in ali 
earnestness, and his (•'overiniieiit intrixiiierd 


then existing law. And In the second pi ^cf*. 
tlie need for a frc'cr supply of capital and for 
all improved systiiin of snpiTvision had led to 


file formation of various eentral agencies to 
tliianee and eoiitml the original credit societies 
and tliese eentral agencies ran ali the risks 
attendant on a status unprotected by legtola- 

In the Supreine Irf-gKlative ficmin il a Hill to, tlie iieeil for n'inovjiig these defects, drol^ 


provide ior tile eoiistitidioii :ind lorit.rol ot To- 
oporative Credit S?ocifl.ies. Tin- main provision-, 
ot the Bill whleli beeaiin- tlie t'o-o|H-iativi‘ t’li dit 
Suelctira' Act (Act A of |«)0 1 ) were •— 

(1) Q’hnt any t.en persons living in the same 
vHIagc or town or iM'loiiging to tin* saute elass 
or caste miglit bi‘ registen-il ;is a (’o-fijsTat.ive 
(kx'iety for tin; eiieoiinigi-ment of tlirift and 
8<'lf-hulp among the nieuibers. 

(2) The main busint'ss of a Society M'as to 
raise funds by deimsits fnim nicnilters and loans 
from nnii-meinbers, (>OAemnient. and ntlier 
('o-operative Societies, and to Uistriluite money 
tinis obtained by way ot loans to members or 
with the speeial jiernii-isioii of tin* llegistrar, 
to other Co-operative t'n-dit Soriet.ies. 

(3) The organization and eont.rol of Co-' 
operative Credit Soeietli-s in every Uresidciiey' 
were put under tlie charge of a Spi-eial (iovem- 1 
ment Otllccr called tliu ib'gistrar of Co-opurutivc I 
^dlt Bocictl(*a. 


to amend the old Act, .md a Bill embodying 
tlie essential altenitions projioaed was Introdu^ 
in tlu* JiniM-rial Iiegisltitive Council^ and olter 
a few aineiidmeiits it eiiieigcd from the Council 
as tlie Co-opertitive Societies’. Act (II'of 1912) 
re)>liieiiig A<-t X of 1!)0*I. 'I’ho outstanding 
leatures ol tlie iii'W Act wore us follows:-— 

(if) It authorised the formation of societies 
for purposes other th:ui crcfllt, which was 
possiiile iiiuler tin*, old Act only with the special 
lkTini.ssiiiii of the l/Oeal Uovernment. This 
extension of Co-operation to piirpostM other 
than en*dit nuu-ks an iniportmit stage to its 
doveloiimeiit in India. 

(fc) It defined in pjveisc terms the objects 
for wliieh Co-oiK rativc Societies could be oiga- 
iiised. 

(f) It removed tlic arbitrary division of 
sof'ieties iuto liiiral 'and Urban. 


(d) It facilitated the growth ot central 

b‘'«"Wrr'7o*'‘bv*^ ’ abiutt1?c5StSttS 

(6) The liaWlity of a member of a swlcty ; (^) it empowered tlio local Government to 

was to be imllmitcd In tlu* case or a Kuial; frame rales and alUr bye-laws so m to put 

I lestrietioiis on the dividends to be declared by 
I six-ietli's and aIlow(*d tiiem the discretion to 
sanction distrlbiitioa of firoflts in the ease <XC. 


8oclet.y. 

(6) No divideiuls wen' to be paid on the 
profits of a rural society, but tlie profits were 
to be carried at the end of the year to tlu* 
Itescrve Fund, although when this fund liad 
grown beyond certain Hniits fixed under the 
bye-laws, a bonus uiUfht be distriluitod to tlic 
members. 

(7) In the* case of Urban Societies no di\i- 
dend was payable until one-fourtli of the profits 
In a year were carried to Uiu BcserA’c Fund. 

Soon after +he pawing of the Act the local 
Governments lu all the I’n-sideneies and luujur 
provinces appointed Aegistrars with lull powers 
to organise, register, and control the Manage- 
ABcnt of societies. In the early stages of toe 


unlimited liability societies to their membe^ 

(/) It allowed societies wltli the permisBlo^ 
of the Itegistrar to contribute from toeir net* 
profits, aftkT tlie Aesi'rvo J^ud was provided for- 
amounts up to 1() )x'r cejit. of toeir remain^' 
profits to ouy charitable purpose as deflTm d |a.'p 
the Charitable Endowments' Act. This kiA'I' 
toe movement In touch with loced life .by par-- 
mltting BoeicticB to tend assistance to* 
eduratlonal and charitable institution ' ■' 

(ff) It prohibited the use of the woti 
operative “ as part of toe title of any bfIBiQBB#. - 
eoncera except a registeicd aoclety. V ^ 


Agricidturd SocteUet 
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< CMBPOsitioii at the Capital of 
-rAsneiutiiral Societies.—On the organization 
' .'at agilcultQial credit was necessarily 
, .coaoeotrated the attention of the promoters, 
\Xbr, It presented a far more important and 
ytU mote dUftcnlta problem than industrial 
■' endlt. There was a great variety of typos 
i^mmig the agricultural socioties started in 
.'' diffetent provinces, and some Xteglstrars adopt- 
"* ed the ** Schulze-Delltzsch,” some tlie "iiailfe- 
iSea,” and some the “ l,uzzatti ** mothocls in 
• their entirety. The best courM; would have 
>' been to start a few luodoi socioties and 
‘.learVe tire movement to develop on the 
HnM which most suited the peculiar re- 
I. increments and conditions of the coiiiilry. 
The commonest type, as In tile I’unjali, 
Surma, _ and tlie Unified i'rovinee.s, is 
the unlimited liability sooiety witli a lee 
■ ibr membership and a sinall sliun: esipital, the 
ritare payments to be made in iustalinenls. Jn 
some cases the systi'm insists on oompulsory 
doporits from menihera botore entitliiiu tlierii 
to enjoy the full privili'ges of iiieinli'-rslii]). 
The Bittern in Bombay, Jii^ngal, and the I'l'iitrai 
Provinces is entirely dilfeivnt, tlierc iiein” 
no share-capital but only a mernbtrshii>-fi;o. 
Part of the working c.apitiil Is r.iised by 
deposits from nicinberH and other local syin]Mi- 
tbisers but the lailk oj it. is olitaiiied l>,\ 
oans from Central and oilier (.!o-np' rative 
Societies, luall the PrcBidcucies, the Oovitii- 
.ment set apart every year a certain suiu lo be 
advanced as loiuis to newly started Co-operative! 
Boeletics, usually up to. au ainoiint eipiul to the 
deposits from nieinbers, raised by a society. 
. State aid in the form of inuney doles has now 
become an exception ratlu>r tluin the rule, and 
this withdrawal in no way liampers the dcvilop- 
ment of the movement on account ol the rapid 
Increase of Co-operative fiiianeiiig ageii(:i<-s 
and the growtii of public eonthleitce in the 
primary societies. For agriciijiiiral !.(M;ietie,s 
generally, the niahi soumes of capital 
are sluircs, deposits of luemlHT!-, loans and 
deposits from nou-tneu'bers and Iroiu Central 
and other Societies; and tlie contribution to 
the total working caipital bv each ot these luads 
' of Incomo is us indicated below;— 


Shares. 

Deposits from members.. 

Loans and deposits from non- 

members . 

Loans and deposits from other 

societies . 

- Loans from Provincial and Cen¬ 
tral Banks . 

. State Aid . 

' Ueserve Fund. 


Us. 

S3,89,02a 
:t7,() 1,418 

40,09,03C 

9,00,904 

8,S7,47,VJl 
15,22,484 
08 , 44.853 

^ In some Provinces, notably in the Punjab and 
.^;"'fi(nnbay, the members* shares and deposits form 
more than 25 per c^nt. of the working capital. 

ConsUtutlon of Agricultural Societies.— 
, The tyidcal A^cuituxal Society in Indiacorres- 
.v.^^^pondscothe "IteifleiBeu'* society, the munage- 
being gratuitous, the profits indivisible, 
' AM the area of work limited. Usually, the 
'^fisontary If he is a bona-fide member of 
' 'liba Society gets a monthly pay of Be. 1 to 
5 with a bonus at the end of the year equal 
^Kr>'A fomtb of annual profits. In parts ot the 
.vf jptiy fbwo 8(9 vlOages vhete a few literate 


men may be found but most of these are hardly 
fit enough to undertake the rcsponstblo work 
of a Secretory, being practically Ignorant of 
account keeping. In such vUiagea either the 
'vUinge school-master or the village accountant 
knov'Ji in Bombay as the Talati, is appointed, 
to tlie post willi a remuneration a little higher 
than tivit iiaid to the Secretary who is 'a bona- 
Jidf mi'Wlior. In some places, where a snltable 
person is not avaii.abJe on this low pay, 
ni'ighlionring societies are grouped together 
wit'll a wlioln-t,ittH', well-Tiaid Secretary. This 
arniii}r(<)i .■nt, wliich lias its ail vantages, involviA 
the driiwback tliat the outsider worldng as 
Secretary does not naturally feci as much 
interest at >ut the Soeiet.i's Working as a bona- 
fiiti’ jiiemiier does and is less .unenable, to the 
control of tJi(« ineinbers. As the work of Socie¬ 
ties develops, tjie need for traiiicd Secretaries 
is b'-iiig felt more keenly for it is now realized 
that the liuietion of a Secretary-doesnot consist 
merely in writing the aeeount!'correctly. With 
a vii-w to mc-et the demand for trained Sccrc- 
tarie.s, a training ehiss lias Is-en organized in 
l{oml(.iy for tlio l.ist few years liy the Servants 
of India Soeii'ty iritJi the assiitunee and support 
ot till loea] l)i {xirtmeiil ot tXi-o(H‘rativu Socio- 
ties. Tile woik has now been svstematized 
and plaei-d in eliii.ig<- ot a represeiitutive iwm- 
iiiiM.<'e. .luiiior clas-es are h<-Id in aieas which 
are devi loped eo-nperativt ly and the Senior 
classes are helil in llouilKtyl More tluin two 
iiuiidred tiH'ii will under the new arrangements 
obtain training overj’ year. I.eidurcK ui're dcli- 
ven'd at the vla.s.s on the details ol the work of 
co-o]M-nit,ve societies and on Uie main princl^ea' 
of oo-opemtiou. This interesting cxficriment 
deserves to be copied in otlicr parts of thq 
country. Similar classes arc beiug organised 
ill Biluir and Orissa, in the United I’roviDcea 
and Bengal. 

Internal Management of Societies-—^The 
Ahinagiiig C'oniniitto^ consists of .5 to 9 Intelli* 
gent itie.iubers ol the Society, the Qialmum 
being usually the lending person in the village.. 
'I'he dii'ly work of the Soisiety is carried on 
tile Secretary, but the M.uiuging Committee 
Buperi ises the work and has alone the power 
to admit new nieinbrrs, to recoivo deposlte, 
arrange, for outside loans, grant loans to membeta 
.and take notice ot defaulters. The accounta 
of tlie Society are kejit by tlie Secretary and 
the iieei ssary forms, pajicrs, and books are 
u.siiiilly hiipitlicd from the Begistrar*8 oflice to 
siiupliiy tii<i work of the Seercta^. The books 
are ki'pt according to the rules named by the 
LoeaMiovernmenlsand are open toinspeetlon by 
important local oinciols and the Beguitrar and 
his staff. The accounts are audited, at least 
once a yi'or, by the auditors working under the 
Ilegintrais of Co-operative Societies and the 
Socielics arc inspt;ctcd from time to time by 
honomry or paid Inspcntors. The loans are 
ino.'t!y given on the bccurity of two co-memben. 
liiuler the Act, Societies are idlowcd under 
certain conditions to advance loans on 
the iiypothccation of moveable or immo¬ 
veable property and there is nothing unco¬ 
operative in this so long as personal Hccaritjy 
Wliich is the central principle of co-opoxation & 
given and the botrowot’s property is recognized 
as only a secondary or collateial piotectkm. 
Mortgagee 0 x 9 taken occasioiiBUy oaptcUUy 
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10 tbe owe of long term loans and loans for the 
llgnldatioo of old debts. In some Ftovincos 
more general use has boon made of mortgage 
■eenrity than in others, and mortgages have 
been at times more fmdy accepted as security 
than la either neersoary or desirable. In Madias 
the percentage of loans secured on mortgage, 
on the total amount advanced dtiring ] 91:1-14 
was 47, in Bombay 4.3, In Burma 3(t, tlto average 
' for all the Provinces being 14 per cent. This 
feature Is noteworthy os real credit on a whole¬ 
sale scale is not quite compatible with tin* 
true hpirit of co-operation. 

Tlie »>uprt‘mc scat of iiulliorily In «:o-o|H‘i'iitive 
societies is the general hndy ot iiicuiIk-i'r as¬ 
sembled in general meetings. .i\t tlii‘ Antiiia] 
(]}en«‘ral Meeting hedd at tiie rlosc ot tlie eo- 
ensTativo year, the lUM-oiiiits are suliniilted, 
tlm bulimcc-slieid. iKissed, and the .Managing 
tJornmittees witii thi* eliairinen and secretaries 
ato electi'd. ' 1111 ! general iineting fixes 
in some provineea the liorruwing limit ot 
individual niemlierK, lays down the niaxi- 
Unm amount upto wUieli the Managing Coin- 
inittcu miiy borrow during the I'lisulng year, 
disiuisBCS members for iniseoiidnet or serious 
default, and settles the rates of inf.erest for 
loam and de.poHit.s. As Uiesc mci'tiiigs arc 
Informal, other local topics of public utility 
are sonietliucs discussed. All the. net profits 


of the society are annually carried to the Seserve 
Fond, which is Indivteibte, that is, Inoa^ble., 
of distribution as dividend or bo^, whltA 
cannot bo drawn npon wltbont the sanction'. 
of the Registrar, and which must be invested . 
in such a manner as the registrar prescribes, f. 
It is intended to meet unforeseen lOBses and 
to serve as an asset or security in borrowings. . 
Fjxceift in the Central Provinces and Madras, ' 
the Bi'servc Funds of primary societies {sre ' 
generally ntiliscsl as an addition to their working. 
capital, though steps are being taken in some 
(Mirts of tJin country to stop this practice and 
to insist on the Keserve being kept entirely . 
aiiuit from the working capital and InTcstod 
in (joverninent securities or placed as floating 
deposits in n-liablc Central Banks. Tbe Gov¬ 
ernment of India statu in their Kcsolution of 
I7t.li June. 1914 “that whflo there may he 
advantages in the earlier stages in using the 
Jleserve us lairt of the, working capital m the 
society, it should gradually, as it becomes more' 
important,Is.' sot apart for separate investments.” 
'rill- general (rend of opinion seems to ^ tJiot 
]iriminy societies should be free to Utilize ttieir 
reserve luiiils as ]N<rt ot the working capital 
exei'iit will'll they have cmisiderablu outside 
de])osUs and Imve not made special arrange¬ 
ments In resiioctuf fluid resource to cover si«^ 
boriuwiiigs. 


Progress of the Movement. —^'i'he following statement shows tlic progress of Agrictiltnral 
Bocictles up to tlie end of tlie oUk-ial year 1915-10 


I'rovluees, 

Niiiiiiier 

ot 

Soeieties. 

Miimher 

ot 

Afembcrs. 

'I'Oilll 

Working 

('ai)jtiil. 

f 

Ecserve 

Fund. 




Rs. 

its. 

« a « * * • 

1,921 

1,18,9J9 

8S,0S,271 

5,22,723 

Bomlrny. 

1,091 

8(1,702 

52,11,8.37 

3,20,272 

Bengal . 


1,10,90L 

07,00,«2.s 

7,92,227 

Biliar and Orissa .. 

l.:!37 

50,2U0 

21,01,057 

2,80,'•36 

United Provinces 


1,02,312 

51,30,051 

0,36,228 

Punjab . 

»,417 

1,29,514 

1,40,70,5143 

27,08,000 

Burma . 

1,985 


79,56,834 

8,72,615 

Ccntial Provinces 

3.:k)3 


48,25,018 

3,79.615 

Assam . 

313 

1«,7:!2 

4,05,045 

85,306 ^ 

GOOT^ e « • • • ■ 

24 

2,781 

1,23,470 

29,701 ' 


372 

12,843 

11,05,181 

• • • • 

• • so • • 

812 

45,021 

22.70,028 

83,738 ^ 

Botoda . 

299 

8,716 

7,10,781 

1,20,807 

lOTOIi 


7,84,252 

5,90,15,644 

08,44,858 ^ 
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';. P!ro|freu of tbe Movement.—The following statement shows the laogress of Agrlcnltuml 
^ Boototlw np to the end of tbe official year 1910*17 


< 

Provinces. 


Cost 

of 

Manage¬ 

ment. 

Net Profit 
during tlic 
year 
1916-17. 

Deposits. 

Usual Bate 
ol Interest 
on Loans 
to Members. 

ICadras 

• • 

Bs. 

74,474 

2,45,()53 


Percent. 

Of 

Bombay 

• ■ 

42,801 

1,20.101 

OJ 

0} 

Bengal 


1,35,207 

1,97,223 

& 7 

o: 

12fr 

Behar and Orissa .. 


10,071 

1,10,i >2 

& 10 ^ 

131 

A 16| 

m. ui 

United Provinces .. 


71,10(1 

1,71,240 

12 

&16i 

15 

Punjab 


82,070 

8,34,29.5 

0 to 9 

0 to12| 

Bmma 


l,7f,207 

*2.51,234 

10 

15 

Central Provinces .. 

4 • 

0,632 

1.1.5,204 

9 

12 

Assam 

« a 

7,058 

20,ii46 


m 

Ooorg 

• • 

3,021 

9,418 

A' 9 

5 to 8 

& 18|E 

12 i 

Ajmer 



85,400 

10 

A 25 

12 

Hysoio .. 



98,737 

0 to 7! 

0tol2 

Batoda 



33,400 

41 to 7 

Of 

Total 

•• 

0,42,193 

17.75,815 

• • * • 

• • ■ • 


The progress of the movement in different 
pcovinccs varies according to the activity in 
orgaalsation work as well as the special condi* 
tlons of each province—tlic prevaiJiug rates of 
Interest being the most imiwrtant of tht-se. A 
few lnd|Bn States have also Intrcxluced legisla¬ 
tion similar to tbe Co-oiKTative Societies* Act 
In their tcrrltorira and the most prominent of 
these ate Mysore and ilaroda. Hyderabad. 
Patiala, I'ravancon*, Coishin, Hwallor and 
Indore have only very recently introduced co¬ 
operation in their States. The results of the 
encrlment have been os satisfactory os in 
British India. 


Main defects. —Tlic main defects of primary 
societies may be summarizi-d. The most pro¬ 
minent is the ovi 1 of unpunctuality. This is due 
more to easy going ways ol lili: and Uie narrow¬ 
ness of mat^ between iucoiiic and expenditure 
rather than to recalcitrancy. Next is tlu! fri>quciit 
apathy of the members In the work of the 
BocIctlcB owing to lack ol education and absence 
of hl^cr ideals. The general Isidy leaves 
affairs at the mercy of the committee and the 
oommittee transfers its powers to tlu; GhiUrnian, 
, Oooretiiir or some other member. Then ttiere 
I la the ^Jcottonable piactico of making book 
adjustments and taking benami loans. A grave 
defect is the inabiiity of the societies to act as 
real banks, reoeiviug money when presented 
“and granting loans on demand according to 
' .actual icquicemcnts. In many a soidcty, 
aimivltyis displayed only twice in the year, once 
>.daring the cultivation season alum loans are 
advanoed and again after harvest time alien 
. rsooveries are oolleeted. Tlie only remedy 
.= ||l ’Iwttes VdwaUon and more guidance. 


Non-agricultural societies.—Just aa rural 
societies ore the nieiuis ol Iniptovhig Uio condi¬ 
tions of life lor agriculturists a class of society 
called Uu* non-agiteiilturul societies,has grown in 
towns and cities lor improving the economic and 
moral eonditioii ol persons engaged in haudi- 
end t h and cottage i ndustries, ot uritsaiis and small 
traders, members of par) ieulur castes and em¬ 
ployees and of big firms and (ioverumentdepart- 
iaeut.s. Hoii-agrieultural societies, except wose 
for handicraftsmen, artisans, and persons of 
till* floorer classes,itifem-d to later, have usually 
a lii.iited liability. 'I'tus is due portly to tho 
absence of any assets in real property among 
blieir inemlMirs, but mainly to the field of then 
work not being compact as in the case of agri¬ 
cultural sueietics, where every member may be 
cx|M;cte,d to know every other member. Their 
constitution is Uased ou the ‘Schulse Dclitasdio* 
model and in most eases the management Is 
honorary, though somcthacs, when the sphere ol 
society's work is extended, a paid staff is em- 
plovcu. 'J'hcrc is in all Bouicties a substantial 
sliare caidtol, payments being made In Instal 
ments, and the rest of the working capital ia 
obtained by local deposits from members and 
others. Loans from co-operative and Joint 
Stock Banks usually form only a meagre portion 
of the capital. Of tiie total wmking capital 
of roughly lU. 1,47,00,000 Bs. 30,00,000 te- 

S escut loans and deposits from non-mombon, 
s. 1,41,000 loans and deposits from other 
societies, Bs. 12,01,000 loans from Provincial 
or Central Bank. Bs. 41,00,000 deposits from 
members, Bs. 51,00,000 share caffitul, Bs. 
0,21,000 reserve fund and Bs, 57,000 State 
aid. At the end of every year one-loartb of 
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the not profits must be carried to the reserve 
fund and the balance may bo distribute as divi* 
dead or bonus. There arc a few serious drawbacks 
Id the working td these societies and complaints' 
about them are noticeable in many of the 
Begistrais’annual reports. The most serious 
of these coniplaints are tiiat the spirit of co> 
operation Is liickiug in many non-aKriculturai 
societies, that there is too great a desire to go 
In for profits .*11111 dividends and a growing 
tendency to irnikc the societies close preserves 
once ^cy have started running on jiroiitahlc 
lines. The rates of interest on loans .*170 at 
times higher than they onglit to be, and tin; 
men at the head of the soeietiiw are lotli to 
admit new mi‘mlx!rs who an; in need of loans 
for fear of the latter cutting down the profits. 

liicludi-d in this group are e.oiniiiunul socie¬ 
ties, and societies oleiii]>lo.vees of firiiis, railway 
comjMUiics, and tioveniineiit oillei-s. 'Jliere 
are again, a few sueielies orgauised on 
tile, lines ol viilagu Popular Jhiuks ot 
ISuropu to .'issist small iioii-agrieultural 
traders and artlnans in towns and tJeTi- are 
also some societies eotnpri-'iug ineiiiliers oi 
particular communities. Soju'’ ol tJu- largi-r 
non-agricullnral soeietii‘s, .-itter iiieeMng tjie 
needs of their members, liave Ijirge halanees 
on hand, whlrii they arc allowul, witii tlie pni- 


vious sanction of the Segistror^ to adTKDOQ 
smaller primary Booietica. .. 

With the growth of Inddatrialism and 
development of cities an ImpOTtant labodonl 
class has grown up in big Industmr.^.'' 
towns and this class U ^as deeply In* 
debted and os badly remunerated M tile’' ^ 
agriculturists. Co-operation, If introdficed * 'j 
among people of this class, would open a nbw y ‘ 
life to tlium besides being the means of their. 
econoniic regeneration. Ko systematic efforts , 4 
have hitherto bcini made in this direction, as 
iirlian co-operatioii has so far been confined 
iiiore or less to uiiddlo c^lass pecmlc. The first 
expi i-iiueiit was initiated in Bombay under the ■ 
aiispiees ot an orguuizatJon known as the Debt. ' 
Jti'dcmptjou Ooiiimittee. lU mill hands'aud 
sweepers’ societies have bi'cn organised and theae 
nave Isx-nsiuMiessluliii redeeming the old debts 
of some .^UO nicmlters. Some woik in this dime* 
tioii lias also been done, in Madras,‘particularly 
among tliu clupn-ssed classes. The Social 'V 
SiTvice League of Bombay has also lately 
startl'd several promising societies among 
liwlory woikiT.s. But tin*, number of such 
siH-ieties sluiiild be. multiplied a hundred- 
iold aiiiong all classes ot working men so tiiat 
if siieci'ssitil, they may become the forerunnetts 
ot u liealtliy 'J'radc Unionism in India. 


Progress of Non-agrlcultural Societies.—Tlx* following statement shows the progress 
of Bon-ogricultuial Cki-opcratiuii up to tiiu cud oi tliu year J fit 0-17:— 
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Its. 
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Us. 

SSg 

' Miulras 

a • 

224 

43,0Ul 

29,42,804 

1,74,178 

75,402 

1.02,758 

6 to 0 

91 

'Bombay 


182 

47,(595 

43,90,145 

1,82,058 

5(5,197 

1,(52,700 

6 to 0 } 

9tol8| 

' Bengal.. 
Beharaiid 
Orissa 


169 

2.'>,582 

2.1,04,808 

1.28,742 

30,037 

1,21,114 

Oi to lOi 

9tol8| 


65 

10,106 

3,01,050 

14,438 

8j366 

11,673 

«i. 9i, & 
12 i 

9|t0l8| 

, United Pro- 



0,921 

4,91,427 

49,089 




vinccs 


179 

9,802 

19,3(53 

6 to 12 

15 

Punjab 


37 

4,228 

3,17,133 

49,353 

14,5.58 

15,726 

8 

12 * 

Burma.. 


54 

5,002 

8,36,508 

1,54,815 

12,107 

69,613 

• • 

'*• 

' 'Cjuitml Pro* 
fipnccs 

• • 

105 

2,319 

4,35,007 

. 15,240 

2,341 

7,258 

0 

V 12 

Assam 

• • 

19 

2,011 

2,18,297 

16,230 

3,847 

10.155 

6 i 

OtoW 

Uysora 

m ■ 

144 

27,893 

20,87,782 

1,30,132 

30,389 

1,31,659 

6 ito 6 i 

9 to Iff r- 

Baroda 

• • 

31 

1,050 

1,31,578 

4,973 

2,300 

8,467 

3ito4i 

fitted 

TOXAL 

• ■ 

1,209 

1,76,708 

lg47,16,866 

0g21»0l3 

2,45.411 

6,56,879 


; «* r->i 



C(H>pefaHve Finance. 


. iMin advaneed.'^^e total amount of 
>> -iom aoraaoed to memben by agricultural and 
■^' amMtarkniltuxal aocietleB during tbe year 191 ti>] 7 
>; arete Ba. 2,27,92,666 and Ba. l.ll,32,2i'2, respec- 
^ tlvdy, aa against the total of less than Bs. 26 
'c.lakhs isBoed br both these classes of societies 
.In the year 190&7. Beports from all the Fro- 
vlnces do not give statistics regarding the objects 
. ^ lOr which loans arc advanced, but from tuose 
nuldished in some of the Provinces, it appears 
'' that the percentage of loans given for ciiltiva- 
^ non expenses by agricultural Bocietics is 7 in 
Madras, 10 in Bengal, 16 in Bebar and 
' Orissa, 9 in the Punjab and 22 in tlie OentraJ 
Pfovlnces, and that loans for purchase of 
cattle form 10, 8, 16, 20 and 30 per cent 
^ of the total amount of loans advanced 
In the respective Provinces. Loans lor 
repayment of Old debts are irequeiit, 
aa is apparent from the fact that in Madras 
they form 41% of the total amount oi loa> s 
given. In Bengal 35%. in Beliar and Orissa 
31%, In Punjab 17%, and in the Central l^o> 
vlnccs 16%. As tlie movement progresses, it Is 
. being more and more realised that tlie early 
. cleanse of a member from im'vions debts 
alter his admission to a society is very desirable 
and greater attention is being bestowed by the 
Begistrais on this qui'stiou. It is Impossible 
to insist on the n-striction of loans to productive 
objects and tliero arc cireuinstane.es under 
which unproductive Icuis arc pcrmissilile and 
even advisable. What should be and generally 
Is borne in mind is tliat inrecautions are taken 
by societies that the cx|K'nditure is inevitable 
and tliat It is not cxccssjvii in amoniit. The 
chief objects of the loans advanced arc cultiva¬ 
tion ex^nses, purchase of iivc-stock, fodder, 
seed, manure and ngrieiiltiiTal imiilcTneuts. 
payment of rout, revenue or irrigalinn uui's, land 
Imiffoveinent and sinking of wells, purchase 
of new lands, and iH'Tsonal maintennnee in 
times of scarcity In agricultural societies, and 
for purchase of raw materials for industries, 
for trade, lor house-building and for food and 
other nccoBsarics of life In uun-agricultuial 
aooletles. Ihe terms of tlie loans ai-c one year 
or less on those for current needs, whetlu-r 
' tor agriculture or petty trade, and up to five 
yean or so on loans for liquidation of old debts 
, or for land improvement. The perrentage of 
tbe loans repaid by tbe members of agricultnrn] 

. Bocleties In 1614-15 to the total amount 
Of loons ontstanding lu 1613-14 and 
' l^vanced in 1914-15 was 27, the average for 
the last four years being so per cent. An 
-' unaatisfaetory feature of the co-operative 
t system in some of the Provinces is the laxity 
and unpunctaallty in the matter of repayment 
. of loons by memben and a general apathy In 
"the matter on the part of societies. The amount 
jDf toans overdue from memben at the end of 
'..the year 1914-1 ■*> stood at 17 per cent, of tbe 
total oatstondings dne to societies. As co- 
'.operation is both financially and edncationally 
' -ft tallrae unless promptitude of payment is 
^ onsmed, no efforts ore spared by organizen 
"..in educate societies in this respect. The Co- 
.«'lopentlve Societies' Act grants to societies 
^.priority of claim against other creditors (except 
jWk State or the landlord) to enforee any out- 
^itanllhg demand due to the societies from 
ktotaPhsa or past memben upon the crops or 
at!',’-. - - 
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other agrienttnxal moduce, and upon ttte eattle, 
fodder or agrlcnftnral Implsmenta, In ctMa 
where loans have been advanced for the porposea 
specified. But not content with this, aome 
co-operators have pleaded for special poweta 
of recovery of loans under which overiuo 
loans may bn recovered os arrears of land 
revenue. Most local Governments have framed 
rules under the Act enabling the Begistrar to 
refer disputed claims to arbitration and to 
enforce the award of the Begistrar In the 
Hiirac manner ns a decaree of the Civil (kiurt. 

It i.H not liki'Iy that Government Will sanction a 
spei 'al pToeess under v’hlch riolnis against 
defaulting members may be recovered according 
to procedure allowed for the recovery of arrears 
of la r 1 rev«-nue. For the existence .of a special 
privili ge of tills characteT cannot but lead to 
laxity in the selection of members and care- 
(■■asness in tlii‘ granting nf Imns and in seenrlng ^ 
regular reiia.viiieiits on llieni. A spi'Cia] pro-" 
cediiri' for the recovery of the dues of a noneelled 
sneietv stands on a hoinewluit different footing 9 
aiul the 1xN‘a1 Goveriiuieiits of Bengal, and 
liiliar and Ori>^sa have already passed cnaet- 
ini-iif^ eiiabiliig the contrilmtioii levied by the 
lit|iiidat.oi of a caiicelled society to be collected 
in tile same iiuinner us arrears of land revenne 
on an applieutinn being iniul<‘ In that behalf 
liy tile Ilegl-tiar of Oo-oiX’ratIvc Societies. 
Legiiiatioii oil similar lines is contemplated in 
Itoiiilinv, the Central Provinces and the ITnlt(‘d 
1‘roviiiees. 

The Financing of Agricultural Socie¬ 
ties.—As noon an the initial stage of the move¬ 
ment had ]fanned, a very urgent iirobicm to 
lie faced. 'I'liis was to finaiiec the agricultural 
societien that were growing in all directions. 
And the problem vran solved In different 
provinei'B aceonliiig to the special conditions 
and Mie stages of d«-velo|iiiieiit the movement 
had aitnineil therein. In Madras ‘a CSbitral 4 
Itank, wliioli lent to Co-opcTatlvc Socl^lCa 
in tlie I'reBideiiey, was started Without Oovem-j^ 
incut aid as early an in 1 :iii7. 7'hiB was foUowed-'H 
by the ntarting of hanks at dlntrlct hcad-quac- ^ 
ters In other Presidencies, District and TUUh^'. 
lUnks Were estalilished making good the . 
d'fleieiicy in the local capital of the nocIstleB'i; 
within their districts, and in some places Joint 
Stock Baiikc were pi-rsuaded to make advances * 
diri'ct. to agricultural sbciet.ics or Uminito the ' 
inediiiiii ot local Central Bankn. A large number 
ot pro-iM>n)US non-agricultural nocletles, as 
'tail d alwve, could afford to lend to agricul¬ 
tural societies. Government aid was also freely 
given and the advances under this bead rose 
trom Bs. 2,84,738 in 1006-07 to Bn. 9,34,668 
in 1611-12. With the progress Of the movement 
howeter,this aid was discontinued. In Bombay 
till-re was no movement to start local financing ' 
at'eneles and the very slow progress of the 
movement made it difiScult for central banks 
witli a TeBtrict4-d area of operations to work 
siuxM-ssfully. When oving to the unwillingness 
of eommcTcial Banks to participate in ^e 
movement and tlio impossibility of continuing 
tlie grant of Government loan to an unlimited 
r \-fent, the Begistrar found It extremely dlfBoult 
lo liave even the small number of societies in 
the Presidtiicy profierly fiuaueed. 81r Vithaldas 
Tliaekefsey and Mie Iloii. Mr. Ijilubhai Samaldaa 
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nbmltted to Oovemment a seheme to estaUiah of sootetles. An A]>ez Bank haa been atartM 
a CenM Bank for the Breaidency, provided in llie Central ?rovlnof« to form an 
eectaln aaalitanee was promlaod by Ckivem- link between the District Banke In the Fnvinee 
ment. As a result of the ncRotlationg that and the Cominetclal Banks tn Allatiabsil and 
. fcdlowed, the Bombay Central Co-operative elsewhere. It has worked weU and its suoaesa 
Bank was founded in October 1011, with a led to the establishment of aTrorlncial 
share capital of Bs. 7 lakhs and with power to with a similar (Mmstitutlon in Bi^ and Orissa. 
Isane debentnmt at 4 per cent, up to three times a scheme has also l)een set sdoot for having a 
the amount of tl»e paid-up share cwltal, the Provincial Apes Bank in Bengal, where, as 
Government guaranteeing payment of interest also in Biliat and Orissa, the primary societies 
■ on the debentures till their repayment. The arc at present financed by Central Banka at 
Bank was authOTised to lend <^y to register^ dlslrlct or taluta h« ad-quarterB. A Provincial 
Imperative soclrtles In the Residency with Federation of Ci ntral Banks has for the present 
the previous sanrtion of the Begistrar in the biin storted transferring to Itself the deposit 
esse of evOTy Individual lorn. As mi indimt liabilities of local banks, and distributing these 
resiUt of the estabUslment of the Bimbny accor^ng to Tequiiemrnts. The Fedcratiim 
Central Bwk, a number of IBstrict Banks also acts as the tohuieing centre for the pro- 
have since been started ]u the Presldeney. vinci'S and provides fluid resource to affiliated 
The drawback of the Bombay and the Madras hanks. In the Ignited Provinces primary 
^ Central Banks la that neither is a eo-operative societies are financed on the same system, and 
Apex Bank in the true sense of tiie term. th*'re, too, tlie starting of a Provincial Apex 
« In the ]^mbay Central Bank Co-operative Hank under vrhich Cimtral Bonks will be federal 
Societies are now encouraged to become members ted is under contemplation. The Punjab haa 
and may be expected gradually to assist in a Central Bonking systi'ro and though sooner or 
shaping its general policy. Tlie Madras (Jimtrul; lati-rit,too, will liave an Apex Bonk.no definite 
Bank has been recently eoiivcrl>ed their Bank I projiosal for tlie listablishnieiit of such Buk 
Into a Provincial Bank on sound co-operative I lias yet mainri'd. A provincial union has 
lines. A Provincial Bank with three Central I iiowevcx been recently started whiih will work 
Banks affiliated to it is in existence in rp]H-r j as a flnunnlal fcdi'ratioii for the local banks 
Burma, and this Itatik finances primar}’societii‘s' in the provinee and lacilitati* mutual aid 
either througii the alii Hated liM’al lianks or I lietwiH’u them till an Api'X Bank coxuus into 
through the guaranteeing of unions e-omiioscd > Ix-ing. 
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. Hie WoFklnfl of Central Banks. —The followinR statement shows the number and the 
eonstitntion of the fVntral Banks in the country up to the end of the year 1916-17 :— eontinwed. 



(’o-t 
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Net Profit 

Usual Rate of 

Interest on 

Provinces. 

Manage¬ 

ment. 

during the 
year. 

Borrowings. 
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! Its. 

1 

Us. 



UAdias. 

1 T,267 

(!“ 901 

5>to 7 

7i 

Bombay. 

4,211 

11,41.-, 

2 to 0 

6 to 9| 

Bengal. 

Ti),S44 

1,20,715 

Cto 7J 

93 to 12} 

Bihar and Orissa 

42 , 0:17 

.57,121 

7lo S 

12} 

United Provinces 

1 .:i:,.-|!)7 

1 

77,}S(I2 

6 lo 1(1 

12 

Punjab. 

2:3,081 

1 ’>(', 

5 lo 8 

8 

Burma-. 

(i.'.xH 

2:1,72.8 

7> 

10 

Central Provinces 

4.-,,(!l 1 

1,04,026 

6 t'O 7 

9 

Assam. 

2,770 

11,2(52 


0 

Ajmer. 

(1,118 


6 to « 

10 

Mysore . 

2,854 

24.601 

Oto 7 

7} 

Baroda 

•2,(}7() 

;i,7l9 

4 to (> 

CJ to 9 

Total .. 

• 

:!,58,878 i 

1 

6,9:1.111 
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The figures for Provincial l^nks lor (lie year arc fiivcn si irarati ly a^ follows ;— 
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' TIM eoosUtntlon of Central Banks fs not uniform, bat the exltUnB Banka mar be daadtteB < 
vnder ttirM general beads:—(1) Banka of -which the membership la confined to mdlvldnale ec,' 
where aodetles ore admitted as members on exactly the same footing as IndMdaals; ^' 
Banks of which the membership is confined to societies, and (8) Banks whldi inelada so> 
deUea and indidduals as tbdr members and secure to societies separate reptesentatimi «»' 
tte Board of Directors. The number of central societies In the various Frovueea falling onder 
eahb of tiie three and other classes described above are roughly as shown below*— 


Provinces. 
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Totat. . . 

(i 
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3.'t 

2 iri 
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767 


Functions of Central Banks:—^Tlie Innc -1 guarantee of loans to primary societies, and 


tiftn s of Central Banks are to balance tlic 
funds of Societies and to supply capital. But 
their duties are not limited to the provision 
of buTiWng facilities only, but oU<'ii ineludi- 
the oiganlsation and su|M-r\'i<;ion of sorietios 


which do not undertake banking business. 
Tliesi* unions liavc a very restricted area of 
oiK'rations, within a ratlins of five to eight 
miles li-om a central village. They are accepted 
as Integral parts of the provincial organization 


Hence where the Central Banks are not formed in Burma and the (k-ntrol Provinces, In one 
on a caxdtal basis, they perform the functions' cji -.e sc'rvlng as a link lietwocn primary societies 
of supervision and control of the Soclctini- and the provincial bank and in the other bet*' 
affiliated to them, and in some Provinces they wt-i^n primary societies and local banks. Tbe 
•Iso or^nlso new Societies and even take 'tysti-m lius also been extended to Bombay, 
up the entire educational \vork now done by Btmgal, and Madras', though In the last named 
Che Beglstrar. Usually the Ceutml Ikuiks is province no guarantee is undc'rtaken by tbose 
only possible for the whole of o distiiet, as the bodies, 
personnel nucesss^ for its successful working 

w^d be difficult to secure In a smaller area. Organization and Propaganda 'It may 
However, In different parts of the country we lu> mentioned that in most of the provinces the 
the existence of Central Societies for I work of organising and looking after the 
talntasandoccaBlonallyforsmallcrtracts. The societies is done by tbe Beglstrar with the 
creation of such bodies has been facilitated by' help of assistants and a few honorary non- 
the m puded Go-opctatlve Soeieties' Act, vdilch oilicial workers. Where Uie Central Bank . 
twfmn Into force in Ifitfi. Previous to the 1 system has properly developed, the Directors 
passing (d this Act, Central Societies were I of the Central Bank either themsd^ea or 
Btartra muystomatically in various Provinces through a paid agency orgontoesocletlea and, 
• QiOTw nn g to local Ideas, but their formation I as stated above, surpervlse their working. ' The, 
•'— I number of honorary workers Is steadily 

incmaslng and In some Presldendea there la a' 
Btadof sfiecially'^ppoiated honorary ounnlssm, 
who regularly assist tbe Beglstrars.. 
however, scope for otganisatlm sooletHe 
federations aa the lines of similar instttntupaL 

. ■w.oB-..- _____-lu Germany, England and Beland. * 

eitneroombmed or not with the iat&Saoeot of j fedciations should cany on active ednimt 


been made uniform by the new Act Insist¬ 
ing on a limited liability in the case of a 
ao%ty ol which a member is a registered 
society. An importaat class of instltntlons 
Indudedimdar the statistics of Cential Societies 
an unlOfiawhldi may be described as fedetations 
otsodetles which am maintained for anpervishni. 
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f iimpMMidik aad throui^ the agency of local 
.^/nomiiutteeB and groups of workers assist 
to the organization of new societies and attend 
^ to ibelr supervision. Arrangements should also 
-‘iriM possible for the carrying on the aridit of 
-'pO(detles,for whilh Government cannot continue 
‘',to Increase the official staff to an unliiuiti’d 
j. extent, on fiayniciit of some fixed contributions. 
.v.SInally such federations should have tlie 
final voice In the determination of policy and 
^'Subject to the statutory powers of the Bi'gistrar 
/-gradually take over the control of tlie 00 - 
,OMiativc organization in a province. In tlie 
.. Onitral Pronneos there has Im'cii for sonn 
" yuan a federation of Ck)-opc>iutivc Banks 
which 'promises to dcveloj> into a truly 
(KHqicratlve organising and contiulling 
agency. The federation i>i'ovides a reguliu 
and efficient system of siiix-rvi.sion, audit 
and control, arranges for the training 
of the federation stotf, attempts to seetire 
uniformity of practice among co-oix'niUve 
Institutions and to promote tlU'ir interest 
and fosters the sprt'ad ot co-oiierabion 
by active propagiuida. A Pioviueiul I'liion 
has also beoustorted in Stiidras, but its oluccts 
are mainly educational and pro]>agundist. A 
Ocntral Institute to locus the etforts of co¬ 
operative workers and to carry on propii- 
ouidist work has lately been estabiished in 
Bombay. The objects ol this iii>-LitiiUoii 
are to develop tlws movement iu tlie Presidency, 
by promoting the study ol co-operation and by 
co-ordinating the activities of several existing 
mopogaudist and oiganivsatiou agencies. Tin- 
mstatute lias no powers ot control,though it is 
expected to ascertain and repn-seiit the views 
of co-operators, on questions ailecUug tlie 
movement. Organization will be iiudi‘rlaken 
primarily in the City of BoinMy. In Bengal 
a similar propagandist organization has been 
started with identical aims. A federation 
with a coastitution more or h-ss similar to tliat 
of Ulc Centra] I%ovinc(‘s Federation has been 
btoly registered In Biliar and Orissa, while 
In the Punjab a provincial union was organized 
during the year lor conducting the audit oi 
piriiDury societies and niuleitaking general 
propagandist work. In Burma the audit 
Of primary societies Is cxmducted by a central 
ooimnlttco consisting ot imiiortunt Dciiart- 
mental officials and repre.sentatlves ol 
co-operative institutions. Organization, siip- 
OCvIhIou and propugiunla are fiirtlicn cl 
-by. district fuck'rations of unions of jirimary 
'COedetieB. 'Jliesc arc all recent developments i 
and it is still too early to forecast on wliat 
ItoeA the transfer of control to ri'presentative 
- CO-opeiaUvo ageiichs will lie carried out. 

(ttlmr forms'of Co-operation. —After tlic 
.'pMslng of the now Co-opciatlve Sodctics’ Act 
&B appUoatlon of co-opeiatlon to purposes other 
. -toan credit was greatly extended, but it is only 
'"anaring the last few years tliat a general demand 
..lor productive and distrihutiw, purchase and 
co-operative societies has exhibited itself. 

. At the end of the year lUl 6-17, there were very 
*tow ttore sodeUes In the country, the Sladras 
j atewdenc y claiming 15* of these. There are 
to Bchu and Orissa, 18 In Bombay, 2 
BOroda, 21 to SfysoFe, A to Bengal and 8 in 
' Id Provtoces. Paxtlcnlar attentlcm is 
; devoted to fitnne inovtoees to the starting 


of stores for students living to hostels attadied 
to CSolleges. IVo interesting types of non- 
credit institutions may bo referred to here. 
One is a Co-operative Ofspensary started at 
wo iu Bohar and anotiicr a Co-operative Printing 
Press organized at the district of .South Kanara 
in Madras. Iu some Provinces cdorts 
liave been made to revive tbs ancient 
Imnilierafts of Uic country and cottage 
Industries by organising Co-operative Societies 
for the workers. Many of these societies 
mcn'ly provide clioap credit, but in some niacea 
they undertake tJie supply of raw material and 
the 8a.j of manufactured goods. An important 
industry which flourished to India before 
the int'oductlun of macliinory was tile Hand- 
loom iviiig Industry, and efforts have been 
made to revive it by the formation of produc¬ 
tive co-operative societies of liandloom weavers. 
Most of the Weavers’ Societies are not merely 
credit societies, but undertake the purchase ot 
good yarn for members, and in some cases have 
ituie branches to sell the cloth produced by 
them. Tliey have also been iiistrumentat 
lirominenily in Itombay, tile United Provinces, 
and the Central Provinces, in iutrodnclng Im¬ 
proved looms and methods amongst the eon- 
icrvative weaving classes. The mnnber of these 
tiieicties in Bombay is S3, In Bengal 17. lit 
Madras 1, In tlte United Provinces 2, (exclu¬ 
ding a largo number of weavers’ credit soclotloB) 
in the Central Provinces 55, in Burma 4, to 
Assam 5, in the Punjab 13, in Bcbarand Orissa 
8, in Isiroda II, and in Mysore 23. Other 
industrial societies to Ih' found in very small 
numbers here and there su-e those lor “ gaoleos ** 
or ii’ilkmen, dyers, basket and brass workers 
in tlic Central Provinces, "Chammars” and 
'*dhors”m Bombay and the Punjab, lacquer- 
ware workers, carpenters, wood carvers, 
black'.niillis :ind ]iotters. One of the most 
IntcrKstiiig exi^-riiueiits in nou-credit co¬ 
operation is tih- Oiirpi'iib'rs’ Workshop 
at Pan lily in the United Provinces. Hie 
Indian Industrial Commission iu the course 
ot tlieir inquiries devoted some attention to 
tliedevelopineiilof smajiaiiduittago industries 
and tne |x>-.sjblUty ut reviving them by 
the introdui-tion of uo-oporation. Their 
recominendatious on tills subject are not 
very defliiite. State loans for purchase of 
costly pliuit or maclum'ry arc howcTCr recom¬ 
mended and empluisis is laid on tlie ucce-ssity 
of iirr.iiiging tacilities for tlio marketing of 
prodiietn ot liomc industries. The first step 
to iudii'tiia) eo-o|x'iutiou is to be taken by 
laniiiinriziiig workers with the ptocipies w 
eo-opetatlve cn-dit, thougli inter on separate 
uoui'.redit institutions would become neces¬ 
sary. Suggestions arc made for technical 
guiiiiuice to workers, and tlic local deport- 
jneiits of indu-itrics are advised to krep workers 
constant 1y iiiiormed about the demands of 
the in.irkcts. Organization of hidastrlal 
Bocietie-. is to be a function of loral departments 
of Industries, but as that will be engaged with 
problems of big industries, it Is dout>tful of - 
the cottage and smallindnstrics wiiyiavc much 
sropc for' development nndertbe new regime. 

Three Housing Societies have been started 
in Bombay and a Housing AESOCiatloo has been 
founded to encourage the fuemaUou of m<»e 
such societies. There are ten Building Sodetlea 
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In ufaitrftB and a fi>w nton* Iji !)[ys»n'. The total number of nou'crodit societies, whetlier 
aKticaitural or non-u'^iriiltuial. is only 45(i exclusive of the cattle insurance societies shown 
separately. The folltavin;; table exhibits the progress of othi r forms of co-opcratlon In ^e 
diifcrcnt parts of the <'oiintr 5 ’:— 
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Cattle Insurance— -The |)iu\ini-<- ol lluiina w a pioueer in the m.dter of catlle in* 
'j eunuic**.and to siipjiort the vill.ige ^oi'icties wluch have been•'iurtefiin the provhice, 

' titerc has Ixsui organised a eeiilral n-iiisiniiiire sts-iety, u'liieli receives some iliiaiicial Imcking 
from Oovcrnineiit. in otiier inoviiices en-ojierative insiiiiiiice tor eiit11<' iias insiftc little 

' - or no progn-ss. 'lire llgures lor liisiiraiiee ^ioeieties are given •.eisirately. 
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A^icaltnral Go*operaUoii.—^ABricultnral | Uovcrunic'iil has of latp mode atti-iupts to 
wcieties iiave until recently been engaged only [ bring the co>opcmtlvc inovomciit in close t>oach 
■ K ®?PP*y“8 cheap credit to their members with the Agricultural Department. Co>opcr* 
but toero are various other Adds of work to I .ation has already been successful to a conaluer* 
wbl^ they may extend their activities. Grain | :ible extent in redeenung the chronic indeb* 
Banks may belptartcd with advantage, rccciv-1 te.dness of the agriculturist, but if the impiovo> 
ing deposits in kind and allowing these to j ment in bis economic condition is to be 
arctmulaie to be sold at ptoflteble rates or 1 pennaueut it is essential that be should be 
wtribntto to the members in times of scat • i prevailed upon to adopt improved methods 
^y. Such Banks have been started In Bombay,' of production. The Agricultural Department 
JudiM, and Bengal. Societies on a similar; Joes undertake propagandist work with this 
pnueJide for the storage of fodder may assl.'<t in ' object, but its efforts have not proved as 
solving what is likely to become in the near; successful as they ought to be. A Co-operative 
mure an important probl«-m In rural economy. Soeit' y provides Just the effective agency to 

co-operativtj reaoii tlic agricutturists, and in mmy places 


Ist 

members of good uiiadultenitcd seed. A 
number of small seed sociuiies have been organi¬ 
sed In the Bombay l>rcside.ney and in the Cen- 


methous and li.ave been niailc the centres for 
(he propagandist activities of tlie AgricultiuiU 
Uepaitmeiit mid iJistrict Agricultural Asso- 


tral rroviiicfs and (lie \uiib appi-.u-. to. ciutions. As a result, .ii few' sodcUcs have 


have been tiait ie.ularl) wi | l oiiaini/i'd. hwict n-!. bee 
for the co-operative pnivlia-r uml s.ii,- oi niajiiin-' .igi 
will also prove a great laKiii. ami a n w sucli. im 
stores have liei'n e'-lal)li<-lii-il in Madias, liciigiil (In 
and Uoiubay. the last named province liaving v.-.i 
no less iliaii l.'>. cn- 


bcoii enterprising enough to purchase modern 
.igiicii|(iir:il iiiipiciiieiit, iiiiu-Iiiiicry reeom- 
m■■llllcd by the ]>i-iiiiitnicnl and to UBo 
( 111 - itr«)is-r initiiiiii-s and tlin (*ertl1l<>d 
v.nietU's ol seeds. “ Wln-ri-vcr agriculture and 
cfi-opiTation have e.vpeiieneed. tlie assist* 
.leci' which i-acli can derive from asso- 
■■lalioii wiili (lie ollii-r tliej, are last developing 
.1 truly org.n>ic eonni-ctioii.” if (he reorgani- 
'..di.)ii ol Indian agriciilniie grows a]vaec with 
tile !.|>iead iil l■tl-opeJ■i)tl<ln, tliere is no doUbt 
tli.it jiiral India will soon present a imiipier 
Dill look than u. does now. 


Co-of>er8itiv<* loi fl»<‘ joitil sjlf* ol *’*''’»*f*** wiili luc oIIiit th<\v sin* la**!* ik'\olopln£S 

produce are beeoining popiiliir .is i i)-ii|H-iat ivc ■' tml.v on{.n‘ic eonni-ctioii.” if the reorgani- 
oredit thrives .-igrieiilliirists bei-ome less -di.ni ol Indian agriciilniie grows a]Viu.>c with 
deisiident on Itn-al traders. ^Ylnle llnrnia >'l‘iea»l ol eo-operati.m, tliere is no doubt 
led the way by sbvrting stveielii s lor the jfiiiit lU'cseiit a imiipiet 

sale of patldy, tlie most inten sting il<-velop- 'U'l Ifiok than ir. does now. 

meiits in the direction have t.-ikeii nlan- in _^ « 

jiomliuy. bocietii-s for the siili- ol agiicii|tiir!il, 

commodities, cliietly eotton and jaggery have *”*'*''^** India 

bi-en started in several distiUls in the Deeean : co-operat^ 

and The Kariiatak. In addition Ci-dit. Smieths L'the comtry 
and Central Banks, in nniiiy pai-tsoi the coiintiy; 
agiUii, arr.Hige tor the _joinl _s,i.Ie pi proiliiee.; "Vi 


Policy.— 

of India 


Di some jrtaces Credit Socieths iiiiiierliike tin- 
joint purehase of agrieiiltiii.il iiniileiiu nt-. lor 
inemlH-rs, while in utliei. sepii.iti- n-gisit-ieij 
societies axe started lor the pm pose where the 


partially the drawbacks of tills new movement 
in J iidia. it partieuJarly emphasised the 
urgency of a jiroper financial organisation 
of societies and stated tliat “ the rcsponaiblltieB 
introduced by tlie .-iddition to the cOKiporetJve 


BVstein of r..iitr il Il iiiL In ,1... .n .... luuuuiiueu uy me .-uiuiiion to i;ue cOKiporatJVe 
r?riit Hues S oik N ta : V Iin i provmcial bSto 

l^L tor the S^ i*"' "f “ “'"OU3 Character. To suporvim tbs 

xunkstorlhc Societies allilMled to the Isiiiks. relations ol siicli institutions with the 


Efforts havi bi-eti inadi- in some jiarts oi fln- 
countrv to solve the problem ol inilk-siijiplv— 
to reduce the. pi-ici- and men le-e tin- pinilv— 

^ A mA « ^ BMB .1 _ * ■ 


reiaiiuns oi siicii insriuiiions with the money 
niarkc-t on tlic one hand, and with tholr con* 
stit uent societies on tlic other, is a which 
n-quires a eousideruble degree of tnob w i piLi 
skill, auil the adiiiiiiistration of the whole 


by starting co-opei-alivi; ({.lirn-s. (■niiiiKiscd co-operative inovcracnt In the stages ahovo 

either totally «ii gaolLs or milkmen or the , tliat oX the individual society is a matter which 
'producers and the consumers tugi-tlicr. There must in the immisUate future engage the seiions 
arc 11 dalriesin BoTuliay. 1? in Jk-iigal,:! i-iieliiii''attention of Government and of the people ** 
^bar and the I'nited I'lovim-i.s and tin- Central In October, the Imperial Government appotated 
Piovlnci's audloaeh iii .Mvsore and itnioda. a t'oinmiltee under Sir l-ldwanl Macliuiaii 

tf’Va.ATWtWAf-fvis »vi<iwi.bu •mrl nlir... ......i « <>t»k i svji Al __ ^ s^MWia 


the Central Provinces and elsewhere. It is to he required. The enquiry wasto bediie^d 
anticipated tluit these Societies will assist in piimarily to an examination of suJi matters 
suimlylng the kei-n dcinand that exists for as llie constitution and working of Gentiai 
* bulls of good stock. Agricultural Stores have and Provincial Banks, the lluancial connection 
been worked with a certain amount of success in between the various parts of the co-opeiatlv^ 
.Bombay and Madras, and Supply Societies have organisation, the audit. Inspection, and mannge- 
beon organized in IVmga] au*l the Punjab. In inent of all dasscs of eocietics. and thoutiUia* 


>1»B also been attempted. 


ed by tbe Government of India^ for the Com* 
mittee could at Its discretion coowdet and 




Ueiolutions of Committei. 




wommiaendattoM regarding any Important 
aspect of the co-oi>eratlvc movement. In 
Its repeat, which was issued in September 
1916, the Committee stated tiiat It had not 
Ita enquiries to the subjects referred 
to It^ for It had to recognise that the financial 
weffim of the higher stages of the co-operative 
omtem was largely based on the soupdness of 
toe fonndation. At the outset it may be 
lemaiked that in view of the present prepon- 
dentnoe in the number of at^eultural credit 
aodetles and the similarity of the general 

- ndnoiides which guide all classes of co-operation, 
toe import deals mainly with the institutions 
establlSied for providing agricultural credit. 

Main Becommendations.— In treating ni 
primary societies tlio re]iort points out 
the cstocimo earo ncccbsar}' in the lor- 
mation of now societies mid urges the 
Importance, from the standpoint of efficiency 
and financial stability, of systeinatleaily incul- 

- eating the main principles of co-operation. 
Stress is laid on the encouragement of thrift, 
and the Committee thinks that every effort 
should be made to increase the amount of local 
deposits in societies. It is recommended that 
the bye-laws of societies should bo so framed 
as to allow the Annual acncral Meeting to 
flSff'tst and fix every year the total borrowing 
power of the Committee and the normal maxi¬ 
mum borrowing power of caclt member. The 
Committee advocates the taking of sureties iii 
all cases and the rigorous exaction of the 
anzeties* llabUity when necessary and deprecates 
an extensive use of mortgages. While advo¬ 
cating the fall use of ttie existing law in respect 
of recoveries from members, it has refused to 
support the claim put forward for a summary 
pgroceduzB in the exeention of decrees and 
stron^y deprecates the use of Government 
agency for the recovery of debts due to societies. 
In toe opinion of toe Committee it is necessary 
fhr all oo-operaUve Institutions to build up a 
Beserve Fund in the sense of surplus assets, 
and to make every effort to accumulate an 
''owned ** capllal to supply their working 
needs and to meet the claims of credi- 

. tons on liquidation. Stress is laid on the 
' necessity in the case of primary societ .es wliieli 
take deposits of providing for tliciusclvc)' 
•jtoeeby th^r own int'cstmcuts or byairange- 
jnsntswlth the flnanidng institutions an nde- 
qnate finid roaonree. Attur btitisiying the 
csqalrements in tois direction, where neces.s:iry. 
prunaty soideties should be left to ul ijjze their 
stirplus assets in their own business. 'J'lie 
funmon of supervising tiic primary societies 
L devolveo, according to too Committee, on the 
" SDCteUes and can best be carried out by a staff 

S id for by too societies and rcsjxtnhllilo to 
em as also to their financing institutions. 
*Qieso Ratios, it Is added, can be perfonned 
most in conformity with true co-opcmtlve 
methods by the formation of guaranteeing 
Snions of aociotieson what is known as the 
Bozina model. These Unions form a link be- 
w tween the financing agencies and the socIctieB 
^and bring the societies together most effectively 
for the purpose of mutual supervision, assess¬ 
ment of credit and recovery of loans, in the 
vt^ of toe Committee, a gnarantcelng Union 
of some kind is advisable where the financing 
f agency la a Central Bank; and essential In 


cases where a Bank deaUng with a vtoole pto-* 
Vince attempts to deal with societies wltbont 
the intervention of a Central Bank. Oenl^ 
Banks are at present of three dasses according 
as their shareholders are all individuals,- all 
societies, or some indlvkluals some socle* 
ties, and while advocating the dSsappeatanoe of 
till! first class and too ultimate adoj^on of the 
Micund, toe Committee believes that for the 
present the third or mixed form of consUtntion 
offers the best advantage. To balance toe ex¬ 
cesses and dcadcncies in Central Banks and to 
supply them witii funds It advocates the found* 
atJon at an early, date of a co-operotlTO 
iiisl itutlon at the head of each province which 
does not now possess one. These instltnto>nB 
too should in the Committee's opinion have 
a mixed constitution In wbidi indivklnals and 
co-operative Banks should both be represented. 
In view of the peculiar nature of co-oper- . 
at'ivc flnan ce, tiic Gommittne recommonds toot 
tile period of deposits accepted by co-operative 
Institutions stiould ordinarily be as long os 
possible, but that only in very special oases 
wliere Central Bunks arc in a position to soenre 
ilebcntuies on immoveable property sh^ld 
capital be raised by debentures. The necessity 
for building up an owned capital Is em- 
pha.'iscd us also the special necessity fw 
central financing institutions ,to equilibrate 
their finances. The (knnmitteo comments on 
the absence of facilities for discounting co¬ 
operative paper and on the urgency, under the 
circumstances, of Central Banks maintaining 
fluid resources sufficient to meet hidf the 
deposits due for repayment within toe next 
twelve moiitlis, a standard of ono-thlrd being 
sufficient in tiic case of Provincial Banks. As 
In the cage of primary societies, central Institu¬ 
tions too may after satisfying toe requirements 
in this respect be left to utilise their su^ns 
assets intiicir own business. The Committee 
recognizes tliat its recommendations regarding 
the Iluid resource will entail a disanangemenl 
of existing financial conditions and will in 
many cases involve a considraable raising of 
existing margins between the borrowing and 
l«‘iiding rates. The Committee insists on the 
vital importance of proper audit and super¬ 
vision. In the case of Central and JProvindal 
Banks the audit of accounts should be d(me cm 
payment cither by professional or Government 
agency, the Begistrar being respontible for the 
inspection and general supervision of these 
soeieUcs. For primary societies, the Committee 
tliiiiks that tiic auditing staff may be divided 
into two sections (a) a staff maintained iy 
Government lor super-audit and (6) a staff 
maintained by <»-opcraUve institutions fox 
oiiginal audit. The only prominent admlnis-. 
trativc concession recommended by toe Com¬ 
mittee is the introduction of a spodal nrooeduxe 
for recovery In liquidation. And another 
concession which may be much availed of It 
adopted is toe suggestion that where loans 
nndcr toe Agriculturists* loans or toe Land 
Improvement Loans Act are befaig dven Vy 
Government on a huge scalo It sbonld m open 
to sodeties to reodve such loans for dlsttllniraMi 
to their members. The Committee zeoognnss ' 
tliat with toe growth of co-opecatlon a new 
Ihctox in district admlnisttatlon hMOOmsIalb . 
being and thenlore Resins that the BMitot iJ- 
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u (MBoer be eotlUed to attend aO meetings of 
Oentnd Banks in bis Jiulsdlotion, though It 
. '-deraecates the devolution to the District Officer 
of duties assigned under the Act to the Begls- 
tear, or any general arrangement for making 
him aa ex-officio Chairman of the Central 
Bank at Dmtrict Headquarters. The Com¬ 
mittee recommends that two controlling 
" officers should be mployed in each pro¬ 
vince and that there should be a Begistrar or 
Joint Begistrar for every 1,000 or fraction of 
1,000 societies registered. The Begistrar should 
' be a sdiole time officer and his post should be 
' Included as a Collector’s post in the cadre of the 
' Province, the special qualification for the post 
being that he should be well-veiscd in co¬ 
operative literature relating to all countries 
and should, If possible, have gained some 
- personal oxpwience of the subject in Europe. 
The Committee has examined a proposal for the 
- eo<<xrdlnatlon of certtdn economic departments 
. including those of Co-operation, Agriculture 
and Industries under a single officer of high 
standing in eadi province and has recommended 
that a move be made in this direction os 
opportunity oifers. The need for closer control 
Government over the objects for which the 
oo-operatlve organization is utilized and over 
the financial arrangements of the movement is 
emphasised and to meet the latter it is suggest¬ 
ed that on officer \rtth co-operative experience 
he appointed to act as Adviser to the Local and 
Supreme Governments. The Committee has 
finally examined the effect on the co-operative 
movement of recent famines, of banking crisis, 
and of the present war, and states that the 
Government has hitherto given direct flnauclal 
aid to co-operation in three ways, only, vts., 
(1) by the grant of initial advances to new 
societies, (2) by guaranteeing the interest on the 
debentures of the Bombay Central Bank and 
(S) bx, special advances in two Trovinces to 
meet cBfflculties anUcipaU^d in connection with 
the war. The Committee expresses its concur- 
tenoe with the present policy of Covermnent 
so far as it represents a rejection of the system 
of money doles and of undue concessions, but 
points out that in order to make the move¬ 
ment self sufficing it w'iU be necessary to 
provide some means of rediscounting the 
pro-notes of societies either through the Presi¬ 
dency Bonks or by means of a State Co¬ 
operative Bank and recommend that a careful 
examination bo made of this question. The 
noommendations of the Committee arc under 
aonsidciation ly Government. 

Government Action-—^Tiic m’nor rocom- 
' mendations made have already been given oifctt 
to, but the opinions of the Jx)cal Oovcmmimts 
t' VPBTe invited on the important ones, 
ntese opinions were published W th<* Govern- 
msnt of India In September 1917 in response 
. to a demand in we Imperial Legislative 
-O^eil. The Government of India has not 
pawed orders on the recommendations In 
. the light of the opinions of the Local 
.'^^Governments. Tbs views of the Local Govont- 
ment diffler very widely and clearly showed 
-"that X un i form system cannot be introduced 
\ io provInceB with diverse conditions. The 
'' Aansotlbed standard erf fluid resources Is con¬ 
s'Asmntd by some provinces, others object to 
use Of the Beserve Funds by Boctetics in 


their own baslness, and a majority disapprove 
of the proposed appointment of an expert 
co-operator with the Government of India. 
tVliile practically oil approve of a summary 
process of recovery for the duos of members of 
societies in llqmdation. Beverai lurovinoes 
have already decided to take action on such of 
the recommendations as are approved erf 1y 
the Beglstrars and are snltahlo to local con¬ 
ditions. With a view further to elicit opinion 
on the recommendations, a special conference 
of the Bc'gistrors u'as convened in August 1918, 
to whidi all the Beglstrars and a few selected 
non- <1110101 co-operators- wore Invdtcd. ^e 
Conference i^ssed several important resolu¬ 
tions, adopting the Committee's suggestions 
atioui the utilization of .'viserve funds and the 
acceptance of savings deposits by primary 
soi'ieties and disapproving generally of tho 
reronimendation about the standard of fluid 
resource to b(‘ maintained by central instltotlans. 
The Conference, also had under consldeniUon 
the suggestion made by the Committee on. 
co-op<-Tatinn that us ilie financing of the movc- 
mi-iit involved grave difficulties which baffled 
solution unless ttic discounting of pro-notes 
arranged through an Imperial State Bank oc 
the several Presidency Banks, a careful examin¬ 
ation of the qai.‘stion was immediately called 
tor. A projxktal was made for the iropolntment 
ol an exix-rt Coinmitli>r, bnt the Government 
of India have practically shelved It by Insisting 
that they would assemble the Committee, at 
some date convenient to them. 

Effect of Crisis on Co-operation.-—It is 

hardly po-<sib1e. to appreciate the effect of 
the co-operative movement In enabling the 
agriculturists to resist the rigours ol a funlne 
as also to judge the reaction of the latter on 
the co-operatlvc organisation. For, after the 
liitrodnction of tho co-operative movement 
in India, tito country has not been affected by 
any widespread himliies like those thmngh 
wlih'h tin- greater portion of the country passed 
in 18!W-19(K>. The agrieiiltural season erf’ [i 
IOls-1!), however, will put the co-operative ' 
nrgai isation in mo.st provinces to a very 
SI-vere test. I'here ha.-,, occasionally been soaicity 
verging on famine in Bombay and tho IJntteit 
Provinces but in neither of the two provinces was < -i 
the distrtiss suffiiaeiitly crashing or widespread '- 
to render the assistance provided by the ' 
societies Inadequate for the needs ci membwi. 
Witlt a better appreciation of the dependence ' 
ol the agriculturist on aeasfflu, and a mow 
systematic management of the-funds of Centnd 
Hocictles It is anticipated that In lutme toe s 
situation arising oat of a fhUnie of lalnB wlllto 
be satisfootorlly met. In 1918 and toe follow¬ 
ing months practically the whole of the oounto 
was subjected to a banking crisis of consldeiabto 
magnitude, but a marked feature of this 
was a tendency to wltodiaw deposits bxnn 
non-oo-operative institutions and place them 
in co-operative banks. The outbreak of toe 
War brought another set of Influenoes into Jday 
and there was a temporary tendency to witoua^ 
deposits and a temporary ceaeatiim of new 
deposits. The disturbance was not seriona 
except in two or three provinces and by the end 
of - the year 1914-15, the aitnatlon bMams 
practically normal. In two of the piovlnoeBa 
where the situation caused some anxiety ow^ 
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to the ceSBatlon of frmh dcpoeits In Gential 
Baaka, the Government Banc.*tioned advances 
to the extent of Ba.'&,00,<NJ0 to Central Societies 
to be utlUied In case of utgent loans to agrl- 
nUtmal lOcietieB or to meet wlthdiu^’als of 
deposits. On the xiiiole, therefore, tlie 
movement appears to iuivc stood the lest 
0< the War much lii-tti;r tlian mi^il luive 
been expected. While theielore the co¬ 
operative movement lias a whole lieen 
the cause of little, or no anxiety to the 
pQUic as well as to the State, Co-operative 
institutions in several provinces tiave borne 
their share of the burden of the War to tlie 
best of their ability. In the Punjab a War 
Hospital was maintained by Co-operative 
fiooleties in one district and Swsieties in a1 1 ]jarts 
of tile province contributed lariely to vuiioiis 
War funds and eharities and ditfen-jit leliel 
funds. Large subseri|itioiis 1o llie War Loan 
were made in Ik'Ui'al, ISoiuhay. the Ceiilrui 
Provinces and the I’nilcd Provinees. 

Defective Education.—It is the ex¬ 
perience of tliOBQ Who have to dual with the 
organisation and management of rural socie¬ 
ties that the sad state of education among 
the agricultural population is not only a real 
hlndimice to the development of co-ojK'ralinu 
but Beriously endangers its very existeiici*. 
There are villages where no schools exist and 
Where there is hardly one individual who can 
read and write tolerably well. In most vil- 
lams a few literate people can be found and 
It Js these that form the nuclei of co-operative 
societies. Their ignorance in other mali.ei's is 
often so abramal tliat It is hardly po.ssiiile to 
Instil into tlieli minds even elementary uotioiis 
. of co-operation. Happily there arc villages 
' 'Which are better off, wJxcre a decent pcn:entagu 
of the population is able to read and write 
and Whore one finds a dozen intelligent men 
' Who can understand the elements of eo-opera- 
tlon. In a largo number of sueietics, as has 
been pointed out previously, the secretaries 
- Wbo ate the real managers are not bona 
Me members. This, it may be urged, is con* 
.tmry to a fundamental principle of co-upec- 
ation that there should be internal maiiugc- 
ment of tbe business, but it can scarcely be 
helped in a country where there are only a 
few among tlie total village population able 
to keep their own accounts much less to 
onderteke the management of a society, ft is 
time that co-operation provides a higher type of 
ednoation. but when the ground work itself is 
tacking, ft is impossible to build up tbe super- 
^itmetuTO. 


Social Reform.— Oo-opetatioh has, la 
some places, sUmnlatad ilie desire lOr education 
I and members of rural societies have been 
I knouTi even at advanced ages to receive the 
' Clements of education to enable them to mt 
their signatures on the society’s mipeis, and to 
take a lively interest in the internal work of 
their societies. There arc a few cases Where 
a sticicty has set its face against drunkenness, 
exfielled members notorious for their Intern* 
. perate habits and has in other ways worked toz 
i a bettor morality by insisting on a high stand* 
' ard of life. Societies iiave occasionally eon* 
dcmiicd excessive and even heavy expendl* 
turo on marriages, and have thus indliectlp 
tiainnd members to the habit of thrift. Llgnld* 
ation of old debts again has been rendered 
possible to a great extent and many an agii* 
eulturist wbo was formerly in a state of chtonie 
indebtedness liiis been rtdieved of all lus debts 
and freed from tbe necessity of incurring new 
ones. Credit tias been much cheapened and 
it is now possible for the agriculturist to bor* 
row at 9 to 18 per cent, what bo could not 
borrow at less tlian 20 to 75 per cent, for* 
iiierly. It bus bern caicnlated that in interest 
alone tiie agrieulturints of Indio, by taking 
loans from Co-oinrative Credit Societies instead 
of from tiio village money-lenclers, aieeveu now 
saving themselves from an unnecessary burden 
I’t at least 20 lakhs of rupees The villago rates 
of iiil4;rcst Iiave nafiirally gone dowu consi¬ 
derably and tile Sowkar is, in most places 
not tlic terror and the forei- that he was. 
Business habits have been inculcated with the 
bcnclicial result that the agriculturist iMs 
learnt to conduct his own work more efflei* 
eutly. Thrift has been encouraged and tbe 
value of savings better appreciated. Paiticl* 
paiion in the management ot societies has 
brought home' to the members the important 
icbsous of selMielp and 8elf-re.lianee ; ^t tto 
most important achievement of Go-operation 
lias been the insUlling of a sense of com¬ 
munal life—a feeling of "all for each and 
each for all" amongst the members of a co¬ 
operative body. If these signs become as 
common as they arc now rare, and if, over 
and above the economic benefits achieved by 
it, co-operation succeeds in its true aim—the 
building up of tbe character of tbe people 
and tbe promotion ot their welfare by the in¬ 
culcation of the ideas of thrift and the princi¬ 
ples of self-help, and, above ail, by snowing 
the wisdom ot mutual help and brotherUnoss 
amongst tlie iieiglibours—a resuscitation of rural 
life such as is conducive to more quickened 
national progress will not be far off. 
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The Women’s Medical Service for India. 

TUb Service which was recently inaugurated ; are deputed. After this period of probation 
under the auspices of the late I.ady Har> has been satisfactorily passed their appoint* 
dingo, it included in the National Asso* I meuts aro confirmed. The services of Mcmben 
datlm for supplying female medical aid to may be lent to Local or Municipal bodies, or to 
the Women of India, generally known us the ' special insUtutions, which may be responsibls 
OonntesB of l>affetlu’rt Fund and is uiUnlnis* | for whole or part of the pay. 

tered by the ■Central Committee of that Fund.! .pav_^rhe rates of nav are as follows:—* 

The Govemmrat of India has so far allotted the i During probation lis. 350 per month; there* 
eum of £10.000 per annum towards its main- ^ after ha. 400 up to the end of the 4th year; 
twance. The pi^nt sanrtioned csdni is ii»./f50 from the 6tli to the 7tli year; Be. 600 

first class medical women, of wluch from tiic Hth to the lOth year: and Be. 660 

nu^er five is for the purpose of fonnmg a aftp, jQth year. Bat no member can be 

— ^ Bcrvicc IS confirmed in the 400 rupee grade unless she has 

**ob-TOinnuttcp passed on eimmbiatlou in such vernacular aa 
of the Central Committre wluch includes thci*i— «—=—=-« «--•—« - 


Director-General, Indian Medical Service, the 
Honorary Secretary to tiic Ceiitni) Coiniiiittoe, 


tlic Provincial Committee shall prescribe, 
within one year of her appointment. In 
addition suitable quarters are provided free ol 


Ud a flrst-class medical woman ; (6i in England, rent rorT house rent Idlowa^^^^^^ deter^ 


by a sub-committeo, consisting of a medical 
man and two medical women conversant uith 
Conditions in India, to be nominated by tbc 
Home Committee of the Countess of Unileriii’s 


mined by the Provincial Committee may be 
granted in lieu of it. 

Mcmitors of the Service are permitted to 


Fund. These sub-committccs perform the ' 

duties of a medical board examining candidates fi®**®®* 

for physical fitness, and for return to duty «>o 

After invAiiHinff miuo Whether such duties aro thus interfered 

^ , .1 with. Except in vciy special cases retiiement 

The Central Comimtteo dotormines what is compulsory at the ago of toity-eight. A 
proportions of the lucmbers of the Service is to , member wlKise appointment is not confirmed, 
bo recruited iu England and in India rcspiic- or who is dismissed, is granted an aliowance 
tivcly. In the original constitution of the suflicient to pay her passage to England. 

Service, duly qualified medical women who are ____ , . _, _ 

In the service of, or who have rendered approwd (®) Casual l^vo, which u 

service to, Hihe Comitess of Dufferin's Fund, 1®? tor J tow dan, 

are to have the first claim to appniniment, and s^ppoMd to interrupt duty, (W 

therea^r special consideration is to be paid , ^lavc, wtoch is toavc on pay rad 

to the claims of candidates who have qualified ■ provide a month s holiday la the 

in local institutions and of those w4io aro natives ' y®*^r. If it cannot be granted during the year. 


of India. 

Qualifications. —The 


qualifications 


it can be acvuraulated up to a iiaiit ol tteee 
months, (e) Furlough, at the rate of two 
are months for each year of duty, the latter ia- 


that the candidate must be («) a Britisb , eluding privilege leave and casual leave. First 
Subject resident in tbc United Kingdom or in furlough is not granted till after four yean of 


a British Colony or in liritisli India, or a pmson 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince 


duty, and nioie ttian eight montlis furlough 
is not granted at one time. ^ Study leave may 


or Chief under the suzerainty of ITis Majesty also oe granted not exceeding three months . 
exercised through the (■ovcrnor-Gcucral ol at a time and up to nine months during the 
India or through any Governor or otlier whole service, (d) Sick leave, up to a maximum 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General of two years, (c) Extraordinary leave at ray 
of India. (6) Must bo between the ages of time at tlie discretion of the Centr^ Committee, 
twenty-four and thirty at entry, (c) She must ■ When on furlough or sick leave the allowraces 
be a nrst-cIasB^ Medical Woniuu, <.e., she must are half the average montlily pay of the six 
possess a medical qualification registemblo in montlis presence on duty Immediately prceed* 
the United Kingdom under the Medical Act, ; ing the taking of the leave. Tfaeie an no 
or ra Indian or Colonial qualification otlier' allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
Uira L.M.AS. or Licentiato of a Medical College.: Ladv appointed in En^ond receives a sum of ^ 
Id India rogisterable in the United Kingdom ’ £70 to cover licr passage rad incidental ex* 
under that Act: but this condition docs not' penscs. 'J'licre are also allowances to cover the 
• apply at the original constitution of the Service ! cost of journeys by rail and road, 
to i 'TJiere is also to be a Provident Fund, each 

' rac"“>®r contributing monthly &tofl4e^r 


cbaracter. But the Central Committro re- 
.lerves the power to promote to the service 
, ladles not possessing the above quaUfleations, 
but who have shown marked capacity. Hem- 
. hen of the Service are required to engam for 
difty anywhere In India or Burma. Those 
nomted in Enslrad serve for six months, rad 


an equal amount, and each subsoriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standlna 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per ranun^ 
** or at such rate as the Central Committee era 
invest without risk to the funds of the Asso* 
ciation.** , 

The Member loses her eoDtributhms if she 


': 'Mw«b recruited In India for three months, in a ■ leugn (except on account of iil-bealtb) befoteL 
^4Sl^etal Hospital of the Province to which they joompleting five yean* service, ox in the evea| 
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o| diwmta—On retirement niter approved 
MTvlee the sum whi«^ baa accumulated to the 
credit of the Bnbwribcr is handed over to her. 

Lady Hatviinge Medical College.—On 
Vehni^ 17,1S16, a medical coUege for women 
vraa opened in Imperial Delhi. Tlie acheme for 
tUa CoUege was Initiated by the late Lady liar* 
dlnge. took a very keen interest in its 
dewapment and it ia due to her etforts that the 
greater part of the 22 lakhs needed for its com- 
tfleUon was obtained in subscripUona from In¬ 
dian Princes and Chiefs. 


The object of Oio institution is the tridning of 
Indian glrlB of good class to becoino^octurs. 
The OolToge and hospital will be staiTod Entirely 
by. women of good profeasfbnal requirements 
and will be chosen from the Woiueu’s Medical 
Service members. 


Students Joining tlio rollogo will be required to 
have passed eitlicr tlio Intermediate Arts or 
Science Examination of one of the Indian Oni- 
versitles. The College cutrlculum will include 
courses in Chouiistry, Biology and Physics. 
University graduates from England have been 


appointed as Professors of these sahjehts.' A 
certain number of scholarships will he awardw- 
onnuoUy to deserving students. 

The Lady Hardinge Training School for 
Nurses.—Attached to the UiM^tal whlA li 
designed to hold 168 beds wilT be a trolnlns 
school for nurses and midwives. It is intendm 
to train Indian girls as nurses, who wiU he avaU<* 
able for nursing in private families as weU as 
in hospitals. 

Tlie foUowing staff has been selected: Prlncl* 
pal and Professor of Medicine, Dr. E. A. Platt. 
M.D., B.S., (London). Professor of Midwifery and 
Gynmcology, Miss ITolton, H.B., V.8. (Londen). 
Professor of Pathology, Miss Field, M.n.o.&, 
ii.u.c.r. Professor of Anatomy, Mis» Murphy, 
U.U. (Calcutta), H.n.c.p. and L.n.c. 7 . Profes* 
sor of Physics and Chemistry, Miss A. M. Bairn 
u.A., n.sc. (AlMirdccu). Professor of Blolmy ara 
Physiology, Miss M. B. llolmer, (First Cwss in 
the Naturm Tripos, Cambridge). Superinten¬ 
dent of Nuising, Miss Mackenzie. Tuition 
begun in September. 


THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN’S FUND. 


The National Association for snppiying female 
medical aid to the women ol India at once one of 
the most efficient os it Is among the most usttfiil 
and benevolent iustitutions in India, is the out¬ 
come of tlie work of the ComitcBs of Duilcrin and 
Avn during the time of her husband's Vicc- 
royolty. The late Queen Victoria drew the 
attention of the Countess, ou the departure 
of the latter for India, to the question of sup¬ 
plying medical aid to women in this country, 
and asked her to take a practical interest in 
the subject. As the result of her enquiries 
'Mw found that, though certain groat efforts 
wen being made in a few places to provide 
' flsinale attendance in bospituls, training schools, 
and diapensaries for women, and ulthougli 
- missionary effort had done much, and h^ 
Indeed for many years been sending out pio- 
tieen into the field, yet taking Lidia as a whole, 
' Its women, owing w the *' pmdab" system, 
were undoubtedly without ttiat medical aid 
Which Bniopeao women were accustumed to 
eoBslder as absolutely necessary. In the 
Countess’ own words written in 1880 after the 
movement hod been started: “1 found tliat 
even in cases where nature, if left to herself, 
* would be tlie best doctor, the ignorant practice 
of the so-called midwife led to infinite mis¬ 
chief, wbieb might often be ciiarocteriscd as 
abominably eruel. It seemed to me, then, 
that if only the people ol India could be made 
to tealise uiat their women have to bear mure 
*J>an thMr necessary share of human suffering, 
and that it rests with the men ol this country 
mid with the women of other nationalitlcB to 
itiweve them of that unnecessary burden, then 
aniely the men would put their shouldeis to 
the wheel and would determine that wives. 
montiiBtB and sisters, and daughters dependent 
upon them should, in times of stekness and 
^in, have every mlief that human skill and 
tqpdcT nozBing could afford them.T 


thought that if an association could be formed 
wliich sliould set before itself this one i^^e 
object, to bring medical knowledge and medical 
relief to the women of India, and which should 
carefully avoid compromising the simplicity 
of its aim by keeping clear of all controvershd 
subjects anu by working in a strictly imsecta- 
rian spirit, then it might become national, and 
ought to cominand the support and sympathy 
of every one in the country who baa,womea 
dependent upon him." 

Initiation of the Scheme.—Lady Dulle- 
tin's plans were warmly received by ttie public 
all over India. The scheme was drawn out 
and pubhshod in the different dialects. The 
association was named " The National Asso* 
elation for Supplying Female Medical Aid to 
the Women of India," and the money for Ita 
supjiort, as it was received, was croditM to tba 
“ CumitesB of Dullerin’s Fund." The afloiii 
of the Association were managed by a coitral 
coniuiitteo of which the Countess of Duflerin 
during her stay in India was President. Branch 
Associations, each independent for flnonc^ and 
administrative purposes, but linked with the 
central eommittec, were formed in most puts 
of the country, and the work may be said to 
have started from August 1885. The objects 
of tlic Association ate thus sot-fbrth in ita 
publications.—Aledical tuition, including tha 
teaching aud* training in India ol women ai 
doctors, hospital assistants, nurses, and mid- . 
wives. 11. Medical relief, inclading the estab¬ 
lishing under female superintendence, of dis¬ 
pensaries and hospitals for the toeatment of . 
women and children; the opening of fewalo ' 
wards under women supeiintendents In tbs 
existing hospitals and dupensaiies; the pro- ' 
vision of female medical offieeis and amen* 
danta tor existing female wards; sud^tbs 
founding of hospitals for women where spcoiAf 

' .V ■» - , 
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ftadi or eodowments an toithcomlng. 
m. The supply of trained female nurses and 
■< nddirives for women, and nurses for children 
bi hospitals and private houses. 

Within fbui% years from its inception them 
wen In existonce twelve hospitals for women 
' and fifteen dispensaries, most of which were 
offloered by women, and all more or less closely 
oonneoted with the Association. From the 
' BUbsoriptions collected there was enough to 
. set aside a substantial sum as an endowment 
. fund; and also six medical, twelve nursing 
and two hospital assistant scholarships hw 
been provided for. 

flrowth of Scheme.—^The first regular train* 
ing school In India for the instrucUon of 
native pupils in medical and surgical nursing, 
.and in midwifery was established in 1880 by 
the Bombay Branch of the As<<ociation in con* 
ueotion with the Cama Hospital in Bombay. 
Thia Is a civil institution under Oovemment 
management, and is solely for women and 
ehildron of all castes and denominations. In 
connection tberewitli is the Allbicss Obstetrical 
Hospital and the Jailer Suleiman Dispensarv 
for women and children. Ihe present phj'si* 


oian*in*eliatge is HlBS A. H. Benson, 
(Lond), 

There are thirteen Fiovinclal Branches work* 
ing under the central committee; and attached 
in some manner, or aflUiated to the piovin* 
clal branches, there are about one hundred 
and forty liocal and District Aasodations or 
Committees enga^ in farthering the work of 
the Association. There are one hundred and 
flfty*oight hospitals, wards, or dtepensaries of 
various kinds for the modioal relief of close 
on one and a quarter million women and 
cliiU -cn; and the value of the Institatlona 
engaged in the work of the Association was 
estimated at over CO lakhs of rupees. 


Annual Report.—The Boport of the Aaso* 
ciution is published annnaUy, and can be 
obtained citlier from the Su^rintendent of 
Government Printing, Calcutta, or from the 
leading bookseliers, the price being one rupee. 
The map of India published therewith slmws 
till! centres worked by the Dufferin Fond 
iiiiifornily scattered over the Indian Pe ninsula, 
and illustrates how the Association has taken 
root In the country. The Honorary Secietaiy 
is Lt.'Col. Sir James Boborts, i.H.8. 


NUBSING. 


Whilst India cannot sliow flic complete i 
ehaln of efBcicntly-nnisod iiospitals widch; 
exists in England, there has been a great dc -1 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years.. 
This activity is prbicipally coutred in the I 
Bengal. Madras, and Bombay Presidencies,! 
where xhe chief hospitals in tlie Presidency '• 
towns ore well nursed, and wlicre large privat)> i 
. staffs are maintained, available to the general j 
public on payment of a prescribed scale ofi 
fees. These hospitals also act as training: 
InsUtatlonB, and turn out a ye.arly supply of I 
folly trained nurses, both to meet tiicir own ' 
demands and those of outside institutions | 
and private agencies. In this way the supply' 
of tndned nurses, Englisli, Anglo-Indian and . 
Indian, is being steadily lucreasod. In Bombay , 
the ort^lsation ba^ gone a step farther, through j 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Ifnnlng Association, c/o 8t. George’s Hosidtal,: 
Bombay. Tliis is comjxiscd of repre¬ 
sentatives of the various STnrsing Asso- < 
datlons in ebargo of individual hospitals, 
and works under tiie Government. The! 
principle on which the relations of this Asso-; 
elation with the Local Associations is governed > 
is that there shall be central examination and ! 
oontrol oombined with comple|ie individual I 
autmiomy in administration. i 

Nuralng Bodies^The Honorary Secretary 
. of the Oalciitta Nursing Association Is 'Mi. 
ft. iu B. Beynold^ the Presidency General > 
HMptinl. The address of the Mayo Hospital | 
-^uiHnf Association is In Strand B4rad. In 
MriMns there la the Oeneral Hospitid, with a i 
'utMlul02nunsi^ the Government Maternity 
jHnpital, the Gurte and Oesba Hospital at 
the SoyappdA Hospital and the 


Bombay Presidency.—The Bombay Pro* 
sldeney was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital work. Tlie first steps were taken on 
tlip initiative of Mr. L. B. W. Forrest at St. 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was cstabluhed 
togctlicr witii a small stall of nurses for private 
cases. 'JTliis was followed by a similar move* 
ment at the .1. J. and Allied Hosidtals and oltiff* 
wanis spread to otlier hospitals In the Presidency, 
nitiiiintely, the Government laid down a do* 
finite principle with rcganl to the finanobU aid < 
wlilch they would give to such Instltuticms, . 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, os 
the work grew, it was decided by Oovemment 
tliat cadi nursing association attached to a 
liosnital should have a definite oonstltntion, 
and consequently these bodies have all bi^ 
registered as Associations under Act 21 of 18M. 
liy degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations ore still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions ' 
towards the luaintenance of their work. The 
chief of these Associations ore^— 

St. George’s Hospital Nursing Association. 
Secretary: D. W. Wilson, St. OemgC’s 
Hospital, Bombay. 

J. J. HoBifital Nursing Association. 
Secretary: A. G. Gray, Jamseiji Jljibhal 
Hospltd, Bombay. ^ ^ 

Gokaldaa Tejpol Hospital Nursing Asso¬ 
ciation. Secretary: Batiimtullah Onirlm* 
bboy. 

Cama Hospital Nursing Assooiatiai. Hon. „ 
Seoretaiy: H. MaenaAten, Bso. 
Address—Oama Heapltsl, B^bsy. 




Nursing Bodies, 


Sonoon Hoipltal Nursing Association. 

Address—Saloon Hosidtu, Poon.*!. 

Ahmedabad and Lnl7 Memorial Assoclatlcm. 

Address—Civil Surgeon, Ahmedabad. 

Alter farther ert>erl(mce It was felt that it is 
undesirable to have a considerable number of 
detached and independent nursing asaoeiations, 
tndning and certifying nurses, without any 
common standard of entrance examination, or 
certlflcation. It was therefore decided to 
sotabllah the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association whlefi came Into exist-ence in the 
year 1910. This is an Assoeiation formed 
partly of representatives of all ai11liatc*fl associ¬ 
ations and partly of direct representatives of 
Government, the Surgeon-Gcnernl with the 
Government of Boniliay always lieins tli« chair¬ 
man. It is Hnanced partly from the product 
at endowments and partly from contributions i 
Stom the Govcnuneiit of India. If aiibpc- j 
quently f^hor funds are nceilcd they are 1o be I 
provided by contributions from the afl\liat(.-d 
Associations. 

The principle on wliicb the Bombay I’n'siden -1 
cy Nursing Association works is a central systi-iii i 
of cxamiiiatlon, c»'itiflcaii<iii. ivanlration and I 
control. It Is now the only nursing, exainiuiug, I 
icgtotnrlng and certifying bcsly in tJic Itombay' 
jfYCSidency. At the same time, the Icwal usao- ] 
ciations retain entire eluiTge ol tlu’lr local tunds 
ezee^ng Provident funds whkdi linvo been 
trajisferreA to the t'^mlral liinil, and also entire 
control of the nurses when tii'-y are in tJieir! 
employment. In a sentenee, the ]iiinelple is j 
central examination and eertilleation and loe.'il i 
control. By degrees it is liopc'd to be able to I 
,establiidt the principle that none but nurses i 
register^ under or certified liy tliis assoeiat.ion 
shall bo employed in any Government inslitutioii. 

The Association commaieed its openitions on 
the Ist April 1911. The iiislitutioiis recvignizi-d 
under the by-laws for the training of nurses n1' 
present are—St. George’s Bosjtilnl, 3. 3. Hospi¬ 
tal. Gama and Allblcss Hospitals in Bonibav. 
the Civil Hospital, Karachi, the H. nnd P. tlvil 
Hospital, Ahmedabad, and Ihe Sassoon Hospital 
tn Potmo, and the following lor the training of 
mldwivcs;—The Gama and Allblcss Hnsiitals, 
8t. George's Hospital and tlie Bai Motlibai Hos- 
In Bombay, and tlie Sassoon Hospital in 
P^a. 

Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
all members on the basis of a Provident tund 
and a Nursing Braervo lias been established for 
employment in emergencies such as war, pcsti- 
lenoe or public danger or calamity. 

Address—^The Secretary, Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o Greaves Cotton A Co., 
Bombay. 

Laily MInto Nar^g Service.—In 1905, 
there was one organisation existing In the Pun- 
fab and Gie United Provinces called the Up- 
^ Ooantiy Nursing Assoidation for Europeans In 
Knoia, wUoh was estabUsbed in 1892. This 
AsBOdatlon carried oat very osefal work in cer¬ 
tain puts of Indio, but was hampered by want 
. of funds. For this reason it was found im- 
joeaible to extend their oi^uUzatlon and the 


argent need for a larger number of trained 
narses at cborges witiiin the reach of ^ (dosses 
was mneb required. The late Lady Ounon 
worked energetically to provide on enlarged 
nursing organization, but prindpally for finan¬ 
cial reasons, was unable befotp leaving In(^ 
to bring her scheme to fniltlon. The Home 
Committee of the existing Association recog¬ 
nizing Uie need of expansion approached Lady 
Minto beiorc she left England in 1905 and begged 
her assistance and co-operation. After muidl 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
uieiit of India, Lieutenant-Governors and Gom- 
I inlssioners of Provinces, the present Association 
I was cstablisiied. In 190C an appeal was made 
I by Lady Minto to the public both in Eng l an d 
and India to start an endowment fund. This 
!i|q>cal was most generously responded to. 
I'lacli year the endowment fund has gradually 
iiureased, and with the assistance of a Govern¬ 
ment grant, homes for nurses have been estab¬ 
lished in seven Provinces of India and Burma, 
of which Hie original Association formed the 
nucleus. To avoid confusion with other As^ 
ciations, the enlarged organisation, by request 
of the noine Committee, was named “ Lady 
I Miiito’s Indian Nursing Association,” carrying 
I on the same work as before, namely, that at 
I seiecling suitably trained nurses in Englwd, 

I and niiikiiig the ne(a>ssaTy arrangements for 
their i-ransl'et to India. Hon. Secretary, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir .T.It. Roberts, C.I.E., Simla; 

Hon. Secretary, Home Branch, Lleut.-Gol. 
i Sir Warren Grookc- Lawless, Kilcrone, CloyD& 

! Go, tJQTk. : 

I Nurses* Organizations.—^Thc Trained 

; Niii-scs* Assoetatioii or India and the Association J 
' of Nursing Superintendents of India are not . 
; Associations to employ or to supply nurses, 

I but arc orgartizstions with a mcunbcrship wholly ^ 
> of nunu's with tlie avowed objects of improving 
! and unifying nursing education, promoting 
I ffprif de corps among nn/scs, and upholding 
the dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The Assofdations have a membership of 202, 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal¬ 
anders, Australians and Indians. The Associ¬ 
ation of Siii^intcndcnts was sterted in 1006 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of tlie United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membetsbip had s^ead 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole ^ 
India. The Trained Nurses’ AssociaUon waa 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa¬ 
tions have since become affiliated with the 
International Council of Nmses. 

Below arc given names of Officers of the 
AssoeiaHons:— 

Trained Nurses’ Assoeitdion of India. 

President. Miss BarUeet, Peach Cottage, 
Coonoor. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, lOtas 
Thacker, Cama Hospital, Bombay. 

Atiooiation of Nmting SuperititendenU, 

President, Miss Bent, Madras; Bon. SeerOarg - 
and Treasurer, Mrs. Blackaby, South yjllei- 
Colaba. 




stock Exchange. 


I'hcre are about 365 Share and Stock Brokers 
In Bombay, d'hey carry on busiuesa in the 
Brokers* Hall, nought in 1399 from Uie funds of 
tlie Share and Stock Brokers* Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations uml tin? 
sale and purchiuc of Joint Stock securities 
promoted tluroughout Uie i'residi'ney of Ltoin- 
nay. Their powers are dclincd by rules and 
relations framed by tlic i{n:vrd of Directors 
and approved by the gcuenii body of Brokcis. 
The Board has the power to fix tiie rates in 
times of emergencies. It is composed of Sir 
Shapurji Broacha (Uhainn.mi, Mr. I'arbiiudas 
Jlvandas (Vieo-Chuinrmn). Mr. Maneekjei- 
Festouji Bhanicha, Mr. Sfiapurjee Soniiijee 
Mahimvaln, Mr. >ias.serwuiiji I'iierosesha fCiirnni, 
Hr. Kagji Motiehand, Mr. iliiaeliend Vasaiiji. 
Mr. Bhaidas Uoculdas, Mr. Vadil.a! l^uiuun- 
chond and Mr. Jamnodns Morarji (.‘Secretary). 

At lirst tiic adinittanei! fee tor a broker was 
Rs. 5 which was gradually raised 1o its. 1,()(iU. 
The f<-e for th<‘ lindoT’s caul lia- ineieased 
and it wa.s rcctuitiy sold at lU. 0,090. 
The rules of the .\ssociation v/ere revlsc;d 
Id October 1910 and fiom tlie. Kew Year 
tlio purclia.<ier of shares has to pay tiic 
stomp and transfer fee iiisl«‘arl of the srller. 
There arc two classes of ijxcliauge Brokers, 
Bniopcaus and Indians, tiic latter l)eiiig eerti- 
11 ^ tor recognition by tlic native 3touk Bx< 
cliange. BUBiac.ss in Government I'apcr and 
all other Trustees’ Aiitiiorisist Seeuritii's is 
curled on under tins rules of ilie liomliay Stock 
Bxobangc, but in the street outside tlie liall. 

In November 1917 a second Stock Ji.xeliangc 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in .\pniloStreet. 'J'lie din-elois oiitliis exeiinnai-, 
known ^s tlie Bombay Sitock Exchange, Ltd., 
are Tlu-Hon'liie Mr. l*Hrsliot:iiiid:i>. TIiakiioMi.is. 
.U.r.P. (Chairman). Tin- llon'lili Mr. ('Iiiiniliii 
V. .Mellta, Till- lloii'hJe .Mr. M.-ilioiiii dl'li.-ii llaji- 
bhai, Rai Bali-idiu Sii .Saiiii-ehand llookain- 
eluuid.Kt.,itiiiatiarayaii Itniii.-iiuliai..i.i’.. KI.etsi 
Kliiasi, J.i'. (<<i Missis, iliiji Kliit--i), ttium-.li- 
wanlas Birla (ol Itai ltiili:idur ShiMiaia.van. 
]^deoda.s), tJoviiiJlal PiUv (oi ISaja I’l.-iliadiu 
Shivlal Motiiiil), Ijiixiiiaiidas Daglia (ut Bai 
liahadur JUij'-ilal .Mnieiiaiifi). Kastooililiai M. 
Nagarshetb, fateliehaiidji .'{.iii\a (oi Messrs 
liarnandrai Biiijiiiitli). JSin ISali.idiir .l:iiiiiial:il 
R. Baehhraj, Miulaiiiul L'lioiidliiy ^oi .Me-^srs. 
•iobliarinal Madanlal.. 

For many ycais the Calcutta Share .Market 
had its mectiug place in various gullies in the 


, business quarter and was under no control 
1 except, that of estabUsbed market custom. 
I In 1008 tlie Calcutta Stock Exchange Asao- 
I elation was formed, a building was leased 
i ill New China Bazar Street now called Royal 
Exchange Place, a representative committee 
was formed, aud the existing trade customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the con* 
I duct ot business. Admittance os a member 
I of the Stock l-ixelinDge is by vote of the oom- 
.niittie, and the entrance lee is at present 
; lls. 500. The marked: ensium differs very materi* 
, ally from that of most other Stock Exchanges 
I since . lere are no settlement days, delivery Is 
i dm- file second day af1.er tiie contract Is passed 
, and sales of seenritii's are effected for the most 
' part under blank transfers. AnoUier difference 
. ill procedure as compared with the London 
i Stock Exchange is that there are no “ Jobbers ** 

I in the Calcutta market. The Dealers who 
I take tlieir place’, more or less, are not compdUed 
I to quote a buyer's and a seller's rate and are 
' Uiemselvc-s Brokers as well us dealers, calling 
: upon the Banks and other clients and competing 
I witii Brokers. 

I Tliece are about 150 mciubers, besides outside 
' brokers, the former consisting of European, 
Jewisli, Marwori, aud Bengalee firms. The 
Marwaris predominate. The volume of tofM 
fide Investment business is comparatively 
small and insuOlcient for the number t5. Brolmrs. 
Tlie prineipol business transacted on the 
Calcutta Stork Exchange is connected with 
the slians in Jute Atills. Coal Companies, 
Tea Companies registered in India, IMscel* 
luncous industrial concerns (such as Paper, 
Flour, .Sugar). Railway and Transit Compau* 
ics and Debentures, tlie latter oomprul^ 
ttiosc Ol Industrial concerns and Trustees* 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal and 
Port Trust Debentures. When specul¬ 
ative oporatinog are being actively enga¬ 
ged in, winch frequently take tiic form <4 
iorwani eontraeta for delivery in three months* 
time, the value of securities changiDg hand* 
i may aggregate ns much .as a crore of Rupees 
j per month, but since the trade is not 
mid one year differs very much from another, 

, it would he diilicult to estimate what the average 
! aniiiiai turn over would amount to. ^e 
' u.i.:.ueiaiion lias an honorary secretary and is 
' not ut present ailUiated to the Bengal Chamber 
' of Commerce. 
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Indians Abroad. 


Ths bffiaa l8 nAtnroJIy averse flrom emlgra- 
tkm beyond the seaa. nevertheless there are 
some hundreds of thousands of ludiaiu resident 
III other lands as Jabonrezs, shopkeepers or 
ptof e s Bl onal men. Their total number rela- 
ovdy to the population of the Indian Empire 
Is vny small being something under two million. 
Ill itraf, however, it is considerable; and it 
aoqnires an extrinsic iraportunce from the 
■odal and political issues involved in the settle¬ 
ment of Indians, dthcr as indentured labourers 
In Crown Colonies, or as free residents in self- 
governing countries. 

The right to migrate.—^From the Impe¬ 
rial Btandj^nt the case of Indian migration 
to the Bdf-Rovornlng Colonics is mneh the 
more Important, and for a time the pro¬ 
blems arising therefrom became aenfc. 1 here 
were two centres of difficulty—South Africa 
and British Columbia. In eacli country the 
situation involved partlcnlar local problems 


according to the rites of a religion nermllUas 
polygamous marriages could not be ■AmHAaf ' 
'rhe leaders of the agitation/n South Africa ' 
adopted passive resistance taotlcs, which ' 
brought large bodies of Indian workmen in 
Natal into conflict with the police. The sitaa* - 
tlon became acute, and a strong demand arose ' 
in India for the appointment of a Oovemmeat - 
Commission to enquire into ttie whole queeUou. 
The Union flovernment appointed a Oommls- 
aion, and invited the Government of India to' 
send a representative. Sir Benjamin Bobertson, 
Chief Commissioner of tiio Central ^ovlneea 
was selected. The Commission report^ on 
tiie whole favourably to .tiio Indians. 

The Indians* Relief Aet. 1014. gives ofleet 
to those fiv(‘ of tlie 14 retxMnmenaationa made 
by the Commission which necessitated legisla¬ 
tion. First by the deletion of certain words 
from the Immigrants* Ilcgulation Act, 1018, an 
Indi.an, married in aceordmiee with the rites of 


of extreme dignity. But before passing to a ! a religion by this tc'iiets whereof polygamy la 
^sonsBlon of them it is ncc^wry to refer to; recognised, is enabled to introduce into the 

the larger question of the right of migration ' ’* • ■' .- 

within Uie Empire. The intense feeling iuronsed 
In India by the disabilities sulTcn^ by Indiana 


'in the two countries named was primarily due 
to the belief that Indians were being denied 
the common rights of British cltizensliip. 
Without attempting to define tile term “Jiritish 
cAtlaenshlp,*’ which is not so easily susceptible 
of deflnItfoD as may be imagined, it must snlllcn 
to observe that unrcstrlntnd migration within 
the Empire docs not appear to be the common 
right of His Majesty’s subjects. 


Union one wife as well as her minor children by 
him, provided the Indian has in the Union no 
other wife. Another recommendation of the 
coramlssion to which clTcctis givenis as follows: 
An Lidian man and an Indian woman may, on a 
Joint application to a magistrate or marriage 
oIHrer.and on complying with certain prescribed 
formalities, obtain registration of sum a nninw 
between th<!in as Is dr facto a monogamous 
union, and such registration wiU constitute a 
valid and binding marriage between tiiem wiA 
all the incidents thereof, and will be recognised 


_ 'Jhe laws of 

^e Doininlon of CMida and the Commonwealth I in the Union as such, n^withstSdinR ttSt.* by 
confcr powers of exclusion of, the tenets of the religion which they p mfestf 
immiwants flailing from any iiart of polygamous marriages are recognised, 
the Em^re. These laws liavo been enforced • 

agaUst Englishmen on various gronnds. The The third recommendation of the CommlsslQn 
ground of exclusion Is usually economic, and i to which effect is givenis a provision for the ap- 
It is on that ground that the Colonial objection j iiointmt nt of Indian x^ests as marriage oJHoers 


to mueatricted immigration from India operates. 
■ It ia unfortunately Inevitable that the problem 
assumes in ttie popular mind a melu] com¬ 
plexion. Bnt in actual experience it is the 
dash et economic interests and tiie possible 
political diflSenIties involved in the settlement 
of Indians in large numbers in tiie self-govern¬ 
ing Colonies which the statesmen of the Empire 
have to take into account. 

- b South Africa the trouble gatliered 
round tlie disabilities of Indians already settled 
.. then. The question of immigration restric¬ 
tions. thou^ Important, held a less prominent 
Iriaoe in tlie agitation. The most aeuto point 
dfthe controversy was the annual £ S head tax 


under the marriage laws of the several xHovlncea 
of tlip Union. So far as Cape Colonyis concern¬ 
ed (his had been possible, as regards the Mhham- 
mcclaii n-ligion, under Act No, 1 of 1860, while 
Law No. 10 of 1801 of Natal contained a similar 
provision. Under, the new Act any Indian 
priest may be appointed a marriagie offiocr for 
the pnrpose of the marriage laws of any piovinoe 
of the Union, and n marriage soIemniBea by him 
will, if solemnised in accordance with the rites 
and formularies of his religion and without any 
prescribed statatoiy Words signifying the bfho- 
ing nature of the ceremony, be tecognlsed as 
valid. 


.«jfotal. Bestiictious on the migritiou "or 

Thc^?Slrei3*to 1 San?iho‘TnSn“d‘1!?b^^ 


Indian and European traders. While the 
aontniveisy was at its height, an Art was 
passed in the Union Parliament, restriotlng 
entry into South Africa to the wife or diild of 
n lawful Immigrant or realdcnt who was the 
wife or child of a monogamous marriage. In 
a ease brought before the courts it was decided 
that the only wife of a marriage BolenmiBed 


their contracts. 

, In British Colombia, the trouble over 
Indian immigration came to a bead In tha.iiariy 
part of 1014, when a ship-load of ^foas 
was despatchra direct from the For East to 
Vanconver. It waa held np la the holrboar' 
there for sevoal weeks. The passengeis wato*. 
not allowed to land. An appeal to tne 
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Indians Abroad, 




.. 4tlui oolute zeBnlted in the ntfectlon of their 
' slaiin, and eventnaily they were ahliqped bade 
> to Inolni The arrlTsI of the Koniagata Marn 

- In Odentta on September 20, 1014, was the 
, nocBaion of a most lamentable inddent. Anti* 
' dpatlng an a^mpt to organise a political 

- d^onstratlon, we authorities provided special 
tiaina to convey the returned immigrants to 

'f'toeir homes In the Punjab, and hud taken 
' power, under Ordinance Y of 1914, to require 
them to do so: some sixty men immediately 
proceeded to tbetr homes, but the balance 
onder the leader, Onrdit Singh, endeavoured to 
'' force their way to Calcutta. They were turned 
' back by the SQIitory, and whilst arrangements 
were bdng made for a second s|)ei»d train, 
opened dre on the Police and Ollidals. The 
luUtafy dispersed tlie immigrants by fire, and 
the u^ority were afterwards arresU'd. I^ergt. 
Eastwood, Calcutta PoUca and Mr. Lcinax, 
of the E. It. S. Bailway, were killed ; the I'nnjab 
Police had one killed and six injured ; sixteen 
rioters were killed, as well as two onlookers. 
The Qoveriuacnt of liiduii appointed a cum* 
mission under tlie Presidency of Sir William 
' Ylnocnt to Investigate the matter and it took 
evidence In Calcutta and the Punjab. 


There are some 4,000 Indians already settled 
In British Columbia, chiefly Sikiis. They 
work as agricultural labourers, in factories and 
lumber ywds, and also on the railw’ujrs. The 
desire amongst them to bring their nives and 
families emt from India points to the fact that 
they are f^ly prosperous and find the eem- 
> dltions of life in the Colony agrc;eable. The 
attitude of the Colonial authorities towards 
them is governed by the general objcetioii to 
Asiatic Immigration. It is felt that tlie un¬ 
restricted entry of Asiatics would threatcn 
the existence of British Columbia lOS a “White 
man’s country.” The immigration of Japa¬ 
nese and Chinese is regulated by special trea* 
ties with tbeir Governments. The number of 
Japanese Is limited to a few liuudreds annually. 
Chinese immigrants pay a head tax of 600 
dollaiB on entry. 

An exaMerated danger.—Making every al¬ 
lowance for the Colonial standpoint, those 
ncqufdnted with the intenud condition of India 
cannot but feel that the fears that the self- 

£ verDlng colonies may be deluged by Indian 
mlgiauon are greatly exeggerated. The 
total number of Indians resident out of India 
Is under two millions, and of these the majority 
are to bo found In tropical countries. Ceylon 
alone has 900,000 of them. There is a quarter 
of a million in Mauritius, about another quarter 
of a mUUon In British Guiana and the West 
Indies, and 230,000 in the Straits Scttiemcnfis 
> and llalay States. Of the self-governing 
Oolonies South Africa has by far the largest 
sho^ her Indian population being a little 
under 100,000, Nauti alone accounting for 
' 188,000. But tJijo is not the result of ordinary 
^ mimtion. The nucleus of the South African 
Indtan commiinity was formed aitihcirily by 
. Katal benelf. Until 1911, when It was sti^ped 
bq|i tlie ttovemment of India, there was for many 
,4maxB a steady stream of indentured immi- 
>.gtaition into Katal to supply labour to the sugar 
k^intid other Industries of that colony. The 
'J.,aatoral increase tO. the Indian population in 
Africa Is now much Isi^ than the 
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Increase by Immigration. In the whole Aos* 
trallan Omnmonwmltii there are not mora 
than 7,000 Indians. The Dominion of Canada 
has 4,500 in all. The significance of these 
trifling totals must be viewed in the light of 
the conditions prevailing in India. Her& It 
is tru(^ there Is a vast population. Were these 
800 millions subjected to the economlo condl- 
tiona of Europe, and were they Imbued by the 
adventurous and ambitious spirit of Europeans, 
there would be good ground for alarm in the 
Colonics at the possibility of an overwhelming 
influx of Indians. But those ate precisely the 
conditions that do not obtidn In the Indian 
Empire. The demand for labour In India Is 
always greatly in excess of the snpitly. The 
tea-planters of Assam ore obliged to compete 
with ti.a Crown Colonics In an riaborote syMem 
of cnoly recruitment. Laboiir>ehortage is a 
chronic difiiculty with the cotton nulls of 
Bombay. As industrial expansion proceeds 
and agricultural methods improve, as more 
laud is brought under cultivation, there most 
be a dimimshing likelihood of emigration from 
India on any large scale. Add to this the 
inherent reluctance of tlie Indian to go far 
from homo, and it will bo apparent that the 
danger of “white men’s countries” being 
swamped by Indian Immigrants is at the learn 
remote. It is never likely to assume such, 
proportions as would pass the wit of statesmen 
to control. 

Indentured Emigration.—^Xhe instiitntlon of 
indentured labour in the tropical colonies of the 
Emiiirc Is one of long-standing. As far back 
as 1SC4 indnitured emigration ftom India to 
Ihc British W’est Indies was in jHOgresB under 
Government control. In the case of several 
of the tropical colonics there has been no inters 
niption since then in the steady Inflow of sevenri 
thousands of Indian labourers annually. In 
Mauritius, tlie Straits Settlements, the Fede¬ 
rated Malay States and Natal the system for 
various reasons has come to an end; but In bU 
those rountricB there is now a large popnlaKUan 
of Indians, pmmanent or temporary, engaged 
as free labourers or in independent poriUms. 
The priiicip:il colonics in which indentured 
emigrution still prevails are British Oulana, 
'J'riuidiul and Fiji- Even beri^ however, there 
has been a progressive decline during recent 
years, owing In part to the increased dllBcil]^ 
of reeruitiug in India. This difflcnl^ arises 
entirely from the growing demand for labour 
within the Indian Empire^ consequoit upon 
industrial expansion. 

The indentured system has been the 
subject of much controversy. It is dislikad In 
India and by some people in England, because it 
seems to present features analogous to slavary—• 
in that tor the term of his indenture tiM la¬ 
bourer is not a free agent; he is od 
glebae, and bound to serve the emirioyer to 
whom he is assigned on terms which are otwo- 
Intcly fixed. In the colonies themselves the 
system is unpopular on two grounds— <1) It 
tends to depress the current rate of wag^ (Q 
only a minority of the time-expired coolten 
become permanent settlers, ths majority elaink- 
ing tbeir return passage and taking mauljf 
oat of the colony in the ftnm of saving Brian 
the point of view of the labourer Mnwaif, the 
Indentniect system, if ft boa any true rcaon* 
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blaooe to alavety, is • kind ot bondage tbat 
la eaally mppcntable. He ie sapplled with a 
ttee dweUlng under highly sanity condition^ 
hie wages are fixed on the basia of the rate 
provallinvg in the open market; no deductions 
are to be made tnorofrom for rent, hospital 
aooommodatioD, medical attendance or medicine, 
wblcb the estate proprietors ore bound to provide. 
f Free adiooling is available for his children; 
and If, at the end of his indenture, he elects to 
remain in the Colony ho is given a free grant 
of Oovemment land. Those are tiie conditions 
prevailing In British Guiana ; but, with the 
exception of the grant of land they are similar 
to those in other colonies where indentured 
Immigration Is in force. The permanent Indian 

m 'atlon in British Qiiiana is 127.000; in Tri- 
113,000, in Fiji 40,000, in Mauritius 
25&000 and 113,000 in N.at.ai. Other tx>loni(>s, 
Buen aa Jamaica and lliiteh Guiana (Suri¬ 
nam) have small conunuiiitics, amounting in 
each to a few thousand only of time-expired 
Indian coolies. Ceylon, the Straits Settlements 
and the Federated Malay States continue to 
attoact Indian labourers, chiefly from Southern 
India, although no indenture system now 
exists In those countries. 


The method of n'cmiting indontiirod coolirs 
was fully described in the 10lU edition of the 
Indian Year Book, pp. 4C7-8. 

Indians in the Colonies.—Statement sheu'- 


tag approximately tlic number of British Indian 
subjects In the various rolonice.— 

Trinidad 

117,100 

British Guiana 


Jamaica 

.. 20.000 

Fiji 

■14,220 

Surinam 

2(i,yj 0 

Bennion 

.'!,012 

Mauritius 

2.')7.C1)7 

Federated Malay States 

210,000 

Straits Settlements .. 

. .Figures not avail¬ 


able. 

Cape Colouy .. 

(1.000 

Natal 


Transvaal 

10,048 

Orange Free Stale 

1U0 

Southern Bhodcaia .. 

. .Figures not avail- 


abli*. 

Australia 

.. Du. 

New Zealand .. 

Do. 

Canada 

. .2,500 or 4,600 (the 


number is un¬ 


certain). 

Comliisslon of Inquiry Appointed.— 

About the end of 1913, the Government of 
India appointed a Commission of two, Mr. J. 
McNeill and Mr. Chlman Lai, to report npon 
the oonditians of life of tiie Indian immigrants 
in the (krionieB. Ibe Commissioners were also 
dedlrad to submit recommendations as to any 
arrangements which may be oonsidetod desir> 


able to promote their welfare.' The mida 
points to which they were to direct attention 
were: the honsing of the labomeis uni thO' 
sanitary conditions in whldi they live; the 
adequacy of roedicid arrongemente; wlmthec 
tasks arc moderate, hours of work sidtaUe and 
wages adequate; wnethcr the aaminlstration of 
luEitico is fairly conducted and whether lateurers 
meet with any difficulties In prosecuting em- 
ployera or defending themselves; whether the 
penalties imposed by the labour laws are in any 
vase excessive or unsuitable; whether the 
labourers arc subjected to undue restrietionB, 
outside working hours, and whether they enjoy 
sufHcicnt facilities for proceeding to the ino- 
tAsetor ot Iiumigrants or to the Magistrate to 
lodge complaints; the relations generally between 
riiiploycis and iatmurers; whether facilities are 
alfordra to Indian labourers in social and religi¬ 
ous matters; and whcttier repatriations are 
promptly made and whcthi^ Immigrants experi¬ 
ence any difficulty in obtaining repatriation. 
They were desired to reriort specially in respect 
of eortahi fe.sturea of the system. Ihese were 
connected with any excessive number of prosecu¬ 
tions of latrourers by employers, the position of 
the Protector of Iramigranla, the terms of 
agi-ecraent wliich the emigrant Is required to 
sign; the position of free Indians, femido indent¬ 
ure, and suicides and immorality on the estates. 

Merits of the system.—Tlie CkfmmiBsionerB 
were engagixi in their investigation for about 11 
mouths. They visited IMnidad, British Guiana, 
Jamaica and Fiji, and also the Dutch Colony of 
Surinam which is permitted to recruit laborers 
under contract of indenture in India, l^eic 
i report is in two parts, Trinidad and British 
I Guiana taking up the first, and the rest the 
second part. After a detailed exposition of the 
stotc of tiling in respect of the points mention¬ 
ed aliove in c.ach of the colonics visited by them, 

I the CommissionriB observe : “ Wc are convinced 
' that iiotwitlistanding our possibly disproportion- 
I ate presentation of tiio nnsatisfactory features 
I of the existing system, a careful study of tiie 
i farts elicited during our inquiry will result in 
the cniiclnsion that its advantages have far 
outweighed its disadvantages. The groat 
majoritjr of emigrants exchanged grinding po¬ 
verty witli practically no hope of betterment 
for a condition varying from simple but secure 
comfort to solid prosperity. Emigrants Uvo 
under very much better conditions than their 
relatives in India, and have had opportunities of 
prospesring which exceeded their own wildest 
hopes. They became citizens of the colonies to 
which they emigrated and both they and tbclr 
descendants liavc attained to positions com¬ 
manding general respect and consideration.*' As 
regards tlic moral condition of the Immigrants^ 
tlic Commissioners observe: ** There Is no 
doubt that the morality of an estate popolatioa 
compares very unfavourably wltii that tit aa 
Indian vUIage, and that tiie trouble originates in 
the class of women who emigrate. ** Ihe rgtOS 
of suicide among the indentured labourers are '' 
high as compared with those among tree IndlMis 
in the colanies, and much hlglier than those . 
among the population in the provinces ot India. 

In Trinidad the suicide rate for the total Indiaa 
population was 134 per million and for tits '. 
indentured 400 per million, ^esujdde rates ' 
among Indians in the other coloaies were: Bidtbdi ..' 
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€liliua« anlndentared. 52 pa million, indentured 
1,00 per million; Jamaica, 396 per mililoo, 
■niddw amongst the unlndentureu not being 
■epantely recorded; Dutch Galana, unindentuF- 
ed, 40, indentured 01: Fili, unlnaenturcd, 147 
permflllon, IndoBtnrcd, 0^ per million. Ao> 
cording to a atatmcnt prepared by the Depart* 
ment of Ck>mmcrce and Industry of the Govern* 
inent of India, the average suicide rates for India 
are, the Bombay Presidency 2S'8 per million, 
the United Provinces whence most emigrants 
' are drawn, 63 per million and Madras, the other 
Ohief Bource of supply to Fiji, 45 per million. 

Indian Feeling.—^For some years past, there 
haa been a growing feeling amongst Indian 
leaders that the indentured system of labour was 
incanalBtcat with national self-respect, and 
should be stopped. This fcclirfg origiiiuted in 
the belief that tlie treatment accorded to 
Indians in the self-governing colonics, es|iceially 
In South Africa was due to tiic i,'olorii.iis com¬ 
ing to think poorly of Indians as a race Tnvausc 
of the class represented by indentured labourers. 
In 1910, the Govcrtiincnt of liuiia aucept<Hl a 
resolution moved by the lute Ifr. Goklialc 
putting an end to the indentured syshMii so lar 
as Natal was cmiccrned. lii JPI2, however, they 
ouposed his resolution to alioiish tlic systcan 
altogetlier. Opinion in India has been ripening 
fast against the system, and it is rcinfon'i'd by 
the rapid industrial dcvclopnient of the (xianf ry 
making largely inrreasing demands on ilie 
labour market, depleted to some extent by tlie 
ravages of plague during the hut twenty years. 
The startling fignrt's of suicide and the adiiiis- 
sioua as regards the prevalence, of gross 
immorality urnoug estate popniations. Iiave 
roused public feeling in Uic (»untry, and tiiis 
has been accentuated by wcll-aiitlieuti- 
cated stories of young caste women* of respect¬ 
ability having been decoyi'd by dislioucst 
rocruitinif agiiiita to tlie einigrutiou deimts. 
Mr. C. K Andrews, late of 81. Stepiiens* Col¬ 
lege, Delhi, and now couiiecfed wiUi tlic sciiool 
conducted on Ids own original lini^ |>y 
81r liabindranatli Tagore—ilie fsiet-lanrealc of 
Asia, as the Viceroy aptlv catlod liim .at 
Bolpiir in the Bengal Fresicleiiey, was deiuit- 
ed by tlic Indian Citizeiislii]) As.so<'iatioii 
of Bombay to visit and to investigate the 
crmdiljons which make for tlic friglitfnl rate 
of suicide recorded in that, rolony. lie was 
aocompanled by Mr. W. I’r'nrson, wlio is also 
associated with tiic Itolpnr School. Messrs. 
Andrews and Pearson, ii> may bo mentioned, 
vldted South Africa when the I'assive JU-sis- 
tance struggle led by Mr. Gandhi was at lis 
heiiAt, and n'ndercd valuable ser%iec in 
Mnt^g about tlie scttlcineut Uiat was even* 
tually arrived at. 

Protected Emigration.—In a spec'-h deli- 
VBRdln Council on September 6,1916, Jf. B. the 
Viceroy stated that the Gnvernment of India 
were contemplating the control of the operations 
of jpoisons engaged in supplving labour to the 
. Golonles. **Labourers,’*.B.ald His Kxeelhney, 

bavB a right to emigrate if they wish, and it 
tnmUl be very unwise and very undesirable on 
' our iMUtto prevent them, and we arc, therefore, 
f^Qg to devise anangements which will secure 
' that feerulianont In uiis country is conducted 
; decent conditioiiui, that a proper sex ratio 

^ matatalned end that on arrival lit the 


country of their destination tiiey wiU be proper¬ 
ly treated and allowed to engage themselves on 
terms at least as free as those obtaining at pre¬ 
sent in the Malay Peninsula, where a labourer 
can leave his employer by giving a month’s 
notice. 1 think it will be clear to all who have 
studied the iiuisition tliat the Govemincnt of 
India w'ould bi'. departing gravely from its duty 
it it allowed omigiaut labour to leave this conn- 
tiy witlunit proper protection and safeguards. 
I'here an* a ccrtiiin number of labourers, I be¬ 
lieve a very small number, w'ho emigrate as 
genuine frt'c lalxiurers, tliatis to say unassisted 
by p‘C :niary indp and uninvited by any inte¬ 
rested agency. But, if We confine ourselves to 
the abolition of our existing indentured cmlgra- 
ition, a ] >sitiou will arise in which the parties 
I Jiitcresteo in proeuring litdmn labour will be 
I fns: to induce Labour to enilgnite by pecnnlaiy 
I iK'lp under liny coiiditiou.s they like, so long as 
; tli<> laboiin'r does not go under indenture. Thu 
: abuschlikely to arise out of such a state of things 
I would be very serious. 1 need only refer to the 
I state of alfairs wliieh existed befon* the ameud- 
nient of the Assam Labour and Emigration 
I Act, in euniiectiou with so-called Irec labour. The 
‘ coiiseqiieiict' ot this system was, as Sir Cliarlcs 
' Itivaz put it in his speech before the Legislative 
1 Connell Id 1001, that a horde of unlicensed and 
I iineoiitroUed la tour purveyors and rerniitors 
I sprsug into existence, wlio under tlic puiso ot 
! assisting fmo cmigratioii made large illicit gains 
I by iiidueing, under false iiretenccs, ignorant men 
I and women to allow themselves to be conveyed 
; to Assam. Tli-se emigrants were. It is true, 
i placed under labour eontraets on arriving in 
I tint proiitiee, but tile abuses complained of 
] arose in coiiueelion W’itli the recruitnicnt and 
; not with the eoutnict. Similarly wlien the sys¬ 
tem of iudimtured emigration first arose In India 
the only caution required W'aa that intending 
emigrants sliould appi-ar before a maglsttate and 
satisfy him as to flii ir fn^'doin of eholco and 
\ their knowledge of tlic conditions they wore 
' acciiptiiig. It was .shown, in a report submitted 
I In 18 in, tliat abuses undoubtedly did exist in 
I cmineetion with n-cniitmcnt in India, abusea 
whieli the constantly increased safeguards pro* 
vided by successive Acts ol the legislature where 
designed to correct. Uncontrolled iccroitment 
camiot, it is clear, be permitted under any cir- 
I cumstiin<.*es. Lord Hanlinge promised, and I 
I associate myself with liim, to deal with certain 
I points. These ixiints wen; tiic bettersupervision 
I of colonial te.cniiting in India, the Insortian of 
'(informaMnn n'gardlng the ficnal eonditiens at- 
' taehiiig to labour contracts in the Indeutiixe 
signed by intending emigrants and the undcsi- 
i rabllity of Libourers in the colonies being com- 
I pulled to do work n'Pf'Uent to their caste Idt'oa 
.uid religious b'-Iiefs. Jitegarding the 6nit matter 
! wn have already congiiltcd local Govoraments 
, very fully when asking their vlewrs as to the pte- 
I rautions which will be required after the aboil- 
tion of Indentured emigration. As to tite 
j second point you are no donbtaware that Fijihu 
i nowabolished imprisonment for labour offences 
and other colonies ate arranging to follow suit. 
But there will still be certain provisions remain¬ 
ing which we think should be brought to the 
notice ol intending emigrants and we have ar-' 
angl'd to do this as soon as the various colonlM 
loglslatuicB concerned havo passed tlio amend- ' 
mouts to wbldi 1 have aliudcd." 
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.Indeatnrinc Abolished—In 1917 the sltna- 
tlon nnderwent a radical change. Whilst no 
offldal ptoaouncement was made, the Idea gained 
popnlar acceptance that the Secretary of State 
bad onqraBea that the system of Indentntlng 
shonla m oontfniied tor a further period of five 
yean, pending the working ont of an aJtomatiTe 
system of recruitment. This aronsed strong 
protests throughout the country. Whilst a re- 
' asonahle desire was manifest not to add to the 
dlAcnltles of the Govommont and of the colonlcn 
In time of war, it was felt that the continuance 
of a system open to such grave objections for ten 
years—five years for recruitment and live years 
lor the new hidcnttires to expire—was too long. 
Public meetings were held throughout the country. 
Government solved the dltllculty by pniliibiting 
all emigration from India, as a war measure, on 
aocoont of the shortage of lalionr; sulisequcntly 
assurances were given tliat the Hy.stein would 
never be revived. TIius indenturing ended by 
a side Issue, but ncvertticlcss one which was quite 
definite. 

Assisted Emigration.— SnbKC»iucntly a com¬ 
mittee sat in London to coumder what form of 
assisted emigration should take the place of the 
indentures. Its report was IssuimI about the. 
middle of the year and the cMcf recomraeud- 
ations are here sumniarised. 

Ilndor this scheme Indian will arrive in the 
colony entirely free from debt and of any 
liabiUty for the cost of ills introduction, lie will 
be In no sense restricted to scr\'icc under a parti- 
oolor employer, except that, for his own T>rotcc- 
tion, a selcotcd employer will be eimsen for him 
for first six iiionths. Tliis employer can be 
changed, witli the approvid of the protector of 
Immigrants, if 8iib.8lautlal reason c.an be adduc¬ 
ed. From tlie time of his arrival the immigrant 
will be given land to cultivate for liis own bene¬ 
fit. Each mole adult employed in .an agriciiltitr:il 
indnstiy will be granted for bis personal use and 
cultivauon a garden plot of one-tenth ol an aere 
aftOT six mouths’ service and a larger i)lot of 
ono-thied ol an acre will be mtidc available 
whenever prartlcable by way of reward. At tlie 
end of tbiec years* employment under any of the 
emidoyers on the n^iracr steim will be taken to 
ensure that laud is available lor settlement in the 
■ItnpleB t and i^eapeat inunucr. In eacti colony 
there will be a department responsible for the 
provldon of sutllciont land to meet all to/ta fide. 
aj^ilcations and for rendering it .suitable for 
agrionlture by adequate clearing^ irrigation and 
dzatnage. These holdings will be up to five 
aens in extent, they will ho subject to a reason¬ 
able annual rent In the case of lease-holds, and 
the setUemonts will be for a period of thirt) 





yean. Under the pn^xwed system the tiqaii" 
grant can be proceeded against only by why of 
a civil suit in the ordinary coune of law ana wDI 
not be liable to any erimmal penalties. A mM- ■ 
mum wage will be fixed, subjeet to periodical 
revision. During the first twelve dinntha tto ■ 
children under eleven yean will oe entitled to tree . 
rations while children under five will ^ given a 
face milk ration during the whole thne that tbah* 
parents remain In the service of an ei^oyar on 
the register. Ttio provision of mairiea quartan 
scjiarate from the ’‘single" quarten wlU be 
made compulsory upon all employen df more - 
tiian twenty adult Indian immigrants and will 
be insisted upon so far as possible In the ease 
of all otiier employers on the register. This 
register will contain the names of only *' approve 
c(l employers ’’ that is to say of persons deuioni 
of einiiloyiiig assisted emigrants, who have apfdl* 
cd to the Protector of immigrants and who 
have been found on inquiry to be suitable. Ae- 
patriation will be assisted when it Is desired. 
Tlic emigrant!; will receive for himself and bis de> 
pendents lialf the passage money after three 
I years’ service and a larger xuoportion up to the 
whole cost after sovou years’ service. 

With regard to reciuitment, Emigration Agents 
will be licensed and paid fixed salaries, with pos* 
sibly additional money grants for meritorious 
work. Their work will bo snperviBed by In¬ 
spectors of J'imigrntiou, wbo will be men of stand¬ 
ing on a graded scale of pay. Over them will be 
au Emigration Commissioner, who will be a 
Colonial Civil Service official, and a Frotoctor 
of Immigrants, appointed by eadi Local Govetn- 
riient to siipcTVisu emigration In the province 
ulfected. In each colony will be a Protector 
of Jmnugruiits. The Emigration Depots will 
be visited by non-offieial gentiemen of standing 
in the dislrivt us also will be tire Central Depot. 
'J'ho ('migration of whole families wUl be en¬ 
couraged blit persons below the age ot eighteen 
will be assisted to emigrate only when accom- 
paiucd by Uieir parents or guardians. Women 
nnaccomiianicd by tbeir families wUl not be ' 
assisted and the rule requiring a certain pro¬ 
portion of women to men will be abolished. 

The report was published at a time when the 
pulitjeui energies of India were concemttated on 
tlin developineut of the Indian constitution 
and the xieiuiing visit of the Se(n;etary of State 
to dismiss these questions on the spot. It 
utti'iieted little attention. So far as opinion was 
cxi>res3ed, whilst recognising that tlie system 
was an iraineusc advance on the system of Jn- 
dentiuc, it was thought undesirable lor Govern¬ 
ment to take so lame a part In the dlieotioo 
omigraiiun to distant lauds. 
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■ Mote than sixty years have gone by since the 
'ruri commonlty, in the persona of the late 
- -Dadabhal fTaoroii and other incmbcrsof the 
ten ot Cams ftxki., led the way in the sojourn 
. of Indians in England lor business piii-poaca. 
Xhls lead It bos since maintained, thoui'h there 
tfe both Hindu and Mahommedan bnsintiSB 
'-men teoly established there. Nor arc the 
ptofesdonB unrepresented, for there are in 
juondon and elsewlxerc practising barrish'rs, 
doUcltors and medical men of Indian birlli. 
Three Indians are on the Secretary of State’s ' 
Council, and at least one suceessful In the Civil. 
' Bervloc examination elected to work In England 
Instead of rctuniiiig to his native land. 'J'lie. . 
early years of the present cAitury saw the 
garnering of a new Indian eleiiu-nt In perma¬ 
nent residence—^tliat of retired oilici.vls (iiaiti- 
eolarly of the L M. S.) and business men, or ' 
people of Independent means who frain pre- 
ferenoe or In order to have their cliiiclren cilu- 
cated In England, leave the laud of their Idrth 
and seldom if over visit It iig:dii. riirther. the 
stream of Indian summer \i'-'tors (wliich lias 
been temporarily suspended b,x the war) ineliides 
wealthy jicople who came regularly si«. the swal¬ 
lows In smiuir, and some ol them spent as iiuieli 
tlmo In Engiand or on the Coidineiit as in 
their motherland. In the fir.st yeais oi the 
war, before tiie transfer nl tin- Indian Cov|>.- in 
Erauee to Eastern Ihe.atres, thousands oi onr 
valiant Indian soldieis. wounded or invalided 
from Flanders, went to Eiiyland to he ]iiir-e<l . 
back to health in the w'ell-iMinijiis d ntid ad- 
mirubly adminisUM-rd Indian hospitais, some in 
Hampshire but cliielly at liritditon wliere Mu' 
fact is to 1 h- coiunieTnonited bv a iK iinaneiil 
Indian provided memorial. • 

■ The Students. 

But under normal conditloiiB it is the student . 
oommuiilty which constitutes the greatly I 
preponderating clement and cn'ates an Indian 
problem. Itsnumbc'Ts multiplied ten or twelve- ' 
fold in the quarter of a century before the War, 
the Increase being especially rapid after ]<)04 
or 1906. There was indeed an artificial InliatJon 
some five years later when many youtlis (some 
of them JU prepared) were hurried off to the Inns ■ 
of Court in order to be entoied before the 
standard ot the examinations qualifying for 
admission was raised. This sudden cx- 
panalon was duly worked off but tliere was 
; development In other directions, and parti- • 
onlarly that of the teclinical ami engineering ' 
schools and classes. Allowing for the very ' 
oonaidemble temporary cheek caused by the - 
‘ Ihuropean Wax the aggregate number may be i 
estimated at now about 8uo. Th's total 
does not Incdnde the growing numbew of 
ybuths ot good family, some of them heirs of i 
Ifotive States, admitted Into our public schools, ' 
such as Eton and Harrow; nor the younger 
thlldren of resident Indians. Hor docs It 
nompndund Burmese students of whenn there 
,'Mn fibcmt 80. Nor does ft take full account 
' dt ftomaie students In schools and colleges. 
')-4lsact and complete records on these points , 
,>'Ure not obtatnahle. A large expansion of the . 
''^«!^eBt dement may be expected with the 
ci peace concUtion. 


Cenning to numerical details on 30tb June 
last, 152 were at the Bliddlo Temple* 74 at 
Lincoln’s Inn, 08 at Gray’s Inn and 75 at the 
Inner Tomplu. Altogetlicr, including technical 
and mcdiral students, there must bo 400 in 
l.nndnii. l-'.clin burgh cnnic'S next with 80, 
(■xelu-.ive ol siiuu' 14 Biiriiiuse and Bengalese, 
('iiiiiiiiidge with IKi, Oxford with 42, Glasgow 
witli iilifuit "0 :iiid Maiich(>st.er witti 10 while 
llicrc- iiri' MiiMllt-r niinibcTH at Birmingham, 
1 . 1 ’cds, Mlu-lt.cld, bivi-rjtool. Dublin, etc. The 
•>iul(ii‘ii ■■realion of an Indian Student %'cntrc 
ill Dnhliii -J or :i yeui-s nso was due to the stand- 
:i.''d ol ■Hbni'<>.inn to the Kmu's Inns iN'ing niUL'h 
lowe>' III.I) tiiat ul tlie inns of Ctoiirt In 
Ixiiiclon. 'I'lie ctiililiii slnnclanl has now' boon 
bniu'.'lir 11 )) to tliiil ol IxHidon and stndent*i 
aie 11(1 long! r going to Ireiaiiil for a call to the 
L.II. 

The Advisers. 

It is w'eil known tliat until a few years ago 
I1 h‘ young ]iitlian.s, apart fi-om biadi'qcutdy 
-.uppoiled uiiofUciul c'lfort and the cliouco of 
Cuming under ilic influciice of English friends 
of tlic-ir families, were practically left to thdt 
own dcvie.es. But in April 1009 lx>rd Motley, 
as a rc'sult of flic liivesUgatious ot an Iniua 
Uilice Gommittcc, createcl tor tlicir benefit 
a Bureau ot Information and appointed Mr. 
T. W. Arnold to the cliargo of It under the 
title of Educational Adxiser. The Bureau 
was located in dtic time at 21, Cromwell Boad, 
logetlier with the National Indian Association 
unci the Northbrcxik Society, wlilch were thus 
given spacious qiiartairs for their social work 
among the young men, without iucurriug whiUi 
w'oiild otherwise have been the prohibitive 
cost ot iieavy rent, liord MorJey also estab* 
lished an Advisory Ooiumlltee, mainly composed 
of iiilliiciitia] Indian jit-idents, but r^dh 
lias now ceased to exist, and in Tnflla 
corrcispanding provincial committees were . 
formed to help and advise intending sta- 
dents. 'J’he work ot the Bureau ruddly 
expan .'ed, and in consequence Lord CreWa 
ID 1912 re-organised the arrangements under 
the general charge of a Secretary for Indlaii 
stn(lent.M, Mr. (now Sir) G. E. Mallet who 
rc-sigi)i-(l at the close of 1010. He was succeeded 
liy Mr. Arnold under the designation of 
lOdueational Adviser for Indian Students to tito 
Seen tary of State. Mr. N. C. Sen has follOl^ 
Mr. Arnold as Local Adviser in London, and 
there an* corrc'sponding officers at the modera 
provliicia] uiitvcrsitles. 

'Iwo strange delusions (In some cases they 
may be calliKl deliberate miaroprosentatlons) 
liave been propagated in reference to these 
arrangements. One Is that the India Office’ 
set up the Bureau In order to track down the 
wave of seditious sentimeut which culminated 
in Mic assassination of Sir Carson Wyllle ten 
years ago. As a matter of loot the Bureau 
was established three months before the corn* 
mission ot that crime, and was propraed at 
least a year ptcviously. The object, as TAs 
Times observed in September 1908, was not 
" to put these young men into political leading 
strings, nor officially to restrict tlidr liberty. 
It lies In doing all that Is possible to facilitate 
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their ednoational progn'fis and tlicir general 
weUaze, and in bringing iticm under whole* 
some and helpful Influence.” Mr. Arnold accepted 
his appointiucnt on tlie distinct understanding 
tliat there would i>e no espionage 
Removing Barriers. 


It is no less of a delusion fur the students 
to hold, as some of their elder fellow-country¬ 
men have encouraged them to do, that the 
Bureau is rcsponBiblc lor restrictive rules and 
regulations of colleges and otlier institutions, 
or at any rate for tliiur euiitinuiiucu in Bi)ile 
of protc<st8. So far fnull blocking the way, us 
the Bureau lias Immui singularly successful in 
oi^niiig closed doors and mitigating any teal 
grtuvancea. Its grcati‘.st triumph is that iit 
Oxford and Caniliridge, where naturally the 
difliculties of admission have been most protiu- 
uuocd. It has paved the way to the ereation of 
UnivcTBity macliiiiery to replace Its own opi'r- 
btious. The Orieiitul IJelegacy at O.xford and 
the intcr-collcgiate liidimi students’ Comiiiitf^e 
at Cambridge liavc now undertaken .all the work 
hitherto carried on by the Jjucal Ad visers, and 
thus Indian uiidcrgradnatis arc given a weleoiin- 
locuH standi. Every element of Co\eriiirient 
control, BO disliked by many of the students, 
has bticn eliminated by tliis practical recogni¬ 
tion by the two ancient iiiiivcrsities ot a special 
responsibility towards Indians imbibing their 
culture and traditions. J'lie Secn-tury ol State 
for India makes grants to these bodi(>H, which 
are about equivalent to tile cost of his former 
local Fciireseiitatives. KaiiiiJiarity with the { 
conditions is assumd by the upiiolutiiient of the 
late Local Ad'isi is as tlio n’speetive Beeri'taries. 

(Sir T. Morisoii’b Conuiiitb-*- on State Tednii- 
cal ScliolarslUiis reported in lUl:t tliat tiic 
dlificulticB encountered by young Indians 
in supplementing aciulemic instruction by 
tcdinicid exiMU'ieiict' in factories and work¬ 
shops ore genei-al in uiiaracter, being also ap¬ 
plicable to tlieir English conteiiipoi-aru-s, and 
that there is "on the whole wry little evidencic 


ot a rodol pn'judicc against Indians.*’ Nor 
need any yoiitti go to England under mis¬ 
apprehension os to the facilities for his education 
and their limitaUons. 'I'lie exetdleni, “Hand¬ 
book ot Information tor Indian Students *' 
issued by ttie National ]iidi.an Association and 
the Advisory Committee, now In itb lifteentli 
edition (1914) supplies all relevant fa(d>s and 
advice; and on tiersonal details, llie Indian 
Advisory Committee's can be coiiMiltt'd. 

Persuasion not Coercion. 


It is not the case, as some Anglo-Indians of 
the old type Imagine, tliat the Biinsau could 
mwlly exercise disciplinary control over all 
&Mmg Indiana in Loudon and clsi'where. The 
Biet Is that except in respect to holders of Oov- 
aimment and somo Native State Scholarships it 
has en diaoipliuary authority save when putcuf s 


filacfl their sons under the gnaidiaasldp of Ur. 
N. C. Sen or a provincial Adviser, and even In 
tliese cases the control can only be exerebed 
in connection witJi tlie administration of the 
regular allowances. The Bureau has bad o 
most bencflelul iiitluencc in^ saving scores Of 
young men from tailing int^iuebt, in temperance 
or marital lolly, but this hoe been exeidsed 
not oourciwly but by friendly personal contact 
and keeping before. Eiciu the obligation and 
necessity from every point of view of adhering 
to thi- purixises of culture and equipment for 
wiiiclt they hu\e gone to England. 

llie students have hosts of non>ofliolal 
I'rleiMis and lielpers. Under the. presidency of 
J..ord liawke and the ehairirninsblp ot Sir 
E. I’obertson .an Indian fiymkliana Club bos 
been csfablislied wlto a fine sports centre at 
\-loii. th-' .Mill 1 I 1 II I’.irk Club*- ground baving 
i>.f ii i.ikeii orer 'rill- fiii'ki't eleven of the 
Ciiil) did ui II ill 1917 and lUlS ni inatdics at 
l.o]i!^ and the OmiI. 

Students and the War. 

'I'lie n-inoval of mi-'iinderstanding should be 
miiteriall> ]>ioinUted liy tlie eliaiiged and ura- 
■iuiii'! eondilioii-i brought about by India's 
ii '|ioii>-e to tlie eall ol Empire in the Croat 'War. 
\ e:i]|ln vliieli voiiiig liidiiiiis in Bngiuiid biuired 
I'v till- inniiiirK'ii ol till- indiuii Fieiil Ambnlnnce 
I'oi'p-- (wliii'li leaelii-d :i total enrolled strength 
ol i!7:.’) .-It'd in otln r vay.--. Ciood feeling has 
uImo iiun ]iioiiinti-d (>> tlie remarkable records 
ol a good pRiiioilioii ol Indian stiideutS'Ot the 
imneV'.itn-« when tin > were almost entirely 
di idetrd ol Voiing Jiritish eouteinporaries 
doing mil Iona 1 nai service. 'Tlie distinctions 
gained aif e^illellce ol the lietter type of Indian 
-..tiMlent. tliyt ha-> n-eenlly gone to the United 
Ivingilnm and ol tin- genero-ity with which the 
iiuiveisities ami colleges then- allov Indians 
!() share in the eiidowments they luivo ut toulr 
<li-|N»!.;i.]. Wliili- liidiiins have been at an 
.uK.-iiitage troiii the absence ol l‘'nglish comjK!- 
tilor-4, tlu-re is no reason to .supiio.se that the 
-i.mdjirtl 01 at.tainuieiit required lias been 
.:|ipi-eei.-ilily lowered lor the beiielit. of Indians 
lint witli the i<-stiiratinn of noriiuil condition 
eoiiiiM-titioii will eerLiiuly lie more severer, 
li only men of higli iut.<llectual lev*] and 
eliiuiieter went to ilu-ia there would be no talk 
ol « xelii-ioii ol Indiiins from any of the scats 
III leiiriiiiig. Tile Kritisii iiiiiverKities are in 
met always ready to admit stndeuts of aiqiroved 
aliility and attainment: wluit tlicy cannot stand 
is the lary, iiicom|K-tent and untrained man. 

'I'lie whole iH>sition is syini)a1.hetica1ly dealt 
willi ill the lour annual reports ol Bir Chiles 
Mallet fioin iOl:) to 1916 on the work of the 
Indian i>tiideul.s' Ikqiartment. (Cd. TlflO 
Cd. 7719, Cd. 8127, and Cd. 8418, priced at 
21 each, excepting Cd. 8127, whidi is 2d.> 
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Von deti^ of the nsiiilationa governing appointments to the Indian Services are pab« 
Bsbed In the India Office List. The mote essential particulars, except as regards the Civil 
Service and Police,—of which fuller details aro given elsewhere in this book—ate given below. 

* Indian Agricultural Service. 

!nie appointments in the Indian Agricultural 1 The salary atfached to posts in the Indian 
Belize include Uiose of Deputy Director of { Agricultural Service wlU ordinarily be 
i^rioultare. Agricultural Chemist, Economic; En. 

Botanist, Mycologist, Entomologist, Piofcssors ' For the first year 
of Agriculture, Chemistry and Botany at AgrI- ’ 
cmtnral Colleges, and the like. Somn of tJiese 
are Included in the Imperial De{Hirtmeiit of 
Agriculture uuder the direct control of the 
Oovemmont of India, but tlie majority are 
Inolnded in the Deiiartments of Agriculture of 
tiic several ptovinci'S of India. In some ciuva 
candidates will be appointed direet to these 


seeoiid year 
tliinl year 
foiirUi and siibsc- 
i]ileii1' years 


Es. 

4(M> per mensem. 

4:10 

4«t» 


snn rising by annual 
increments of Bs. 
fiO a month to Rs. 
1,<K)0 a memth. 

Candidates who are required to undergo a 


posts, but in most cast's tliey will be appointed . fnitljer course of training in India os explained 
aa BUpemumciaries, will uneJe^Q a fiiitlier 1 above will be appointed on tins scale 


conxse of training in India in Indian agriculture, 
and will be appointed to posts, for wliieh in 
the opinion or the (Jovcrnmnit. they are con¬ 
sidered suitable, on the icgiilar establislimcnt 
as vacancies occur. Appointments are made 
by the Secretary of State for India as occasion 


of salary, cnmimencing on a pay of Jls. 400. 
Where, for spee.ial reatons, a caudidato Is re* 
criiited for direel appohitnu'iit to 011 c of the 
ri'giilar fKists under pnnigrapli 1, his iiilUal pay 
will he detcriuiiu'd with refi'reucc to the Bpechu 
qualifications on the IciigUi of European ex- 


may require. Candidates must, as a ride, be \ perience riHfuircd for tJie aiqiointmeiit for wliich 
not less than 23, nor more tbiMi ao years of age. ! lie is specially selected, but his subsequent 
b selecting caudidates lor aiqaiintineiit, j incrcmi'iits of salary will be regulated by the 
weight will be given to the iiosschsion of (a) a ! foregoing scale. In addition to tois scale of 
IJnlveislty degree in honours in scieucc or the pay, officers filling aiijKiintmcnts directly under 
diploma of a reimgtiised scliool of agriculture . tlic Covemment of India, as disting uis hed from 
or other like distiiietimi; (b) qualifleatiuns in | appointments under Local Governments (but 
a speciiid science according to tlic nature of the not including officers holding supernumerary 
vacancy' to bo filled ; (c) practical experience. 1 fiosis, the post of luspectui-Goiicral, or the post 
Importance is also attached to bodily activity I of Director of tlic i*usa Inslitiitc) will be dlgible 
and ability to ride, and selected candidates > for local allowances conditional ou approved 
have to undergo an examination by the Medical good work, and the Government reserves to 
Board of the India Office as to tlXiii- pliysical j itself the fullest disen'tion as to granting, wltti* 
fitness fu{ service in India. 1 holding, or withdrawing tlieiu. 

Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 

The officers of the Indian Civil Veterinary ' poises', a dijil.ima from the Royal College ot 
Department perform or siii>ervi?r all otllcial \ Veterinary .Snigeoiis. Evidence of a know* 
vetorinary work in India, other th.'in that of | tedge of bacteriology, and of eapacity for cany* 
the Amy, and are debarred fnnn private pm- j ing on' nrigiiiul r<sean-li, will be specially taken 
fesslonal practice in India. Their duties may into aceoui't in estimating the claims of candi* 
be dMdcd Into three classes, uuder the follow- 1 dates. Gooil health a sound constitution, and 
lug heads :— | act ivc habits are essential, and candidates must 


(a) Educational work In veterinary colleges; 
lb) Horse and mule tirai'ding ; 

' (e) Cattle disease and catt li breeding. 

Appointments to this Dcpuiluient arc made, 
as vacanoies occur, by the Seeretury of State 
for India. Candidates must not (exccyit on 


be eciiified by the Medical Board of the India 
Offiec to be physiraliy fit for service in India, 
j'ay will be us follows:—On arrival iu India 
Rs. &U0 a mont h, rising by Us. 40 each year to 
Its. 1,101), w'hieli rate will continue from the 
beginning of the Ifith to the end of the 20tb 


apoeial grounds to be approved by the Secretary ! year of .service; after the beginning of the 2lBt 
ot State) bo over 26 years ot age, and must 1 year Rs. 1,200 a month. 

Ecclesiastical Establishments (Church of England). 

The salaries of Chaplains are :~ 
beiiior Chaplains, Rs. 10,200 per annum tot 
five vears, and then Ils. 12,000 per 
annum. 

Junior Chaplains, Rs. 6,360 per annum tor 
five years, and thereafter Us. 8,160 per 
annum until promoted to be Senior 
Cliaplaina 

Chapliuna on Probation, Bs, 5,760 per 
annum. 

A Junior ChapMn becomes a Senior Chap* 
IflJn after ten years’ service, cxcludlag 
the period ot probation. 


Appointments of Gliaplains on Probation are 
made from time to time by the Secretary of 
State for India, as vacancies occur, ^ndi- 
datra for these appointments must be Priests 
who ore between the ages of twenty-seven and 
thirty-tour years, and have been for three years 
■Ito^her In Holy Orders. Applications for 
aCKDunatlonB sbonld be submitted to the Secre¬ 
tary of State. 

'* ' A Chaplain will be on probation for three 
. .years (a); if confirmed In Ills appoiutiaeut at 
• end of that period, he wiU be admitted as a 
>'faiitor Obai^aln. 
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lbs xflUilnB pay of Oluipl^s li rogoloted by 
the toDmrIng sceie — 

Per annmn 

. £ B. d 

After 28 years’ scrrice, vitb*an 
Mtnal ruudtnce in India of 20 
yeaxB. incJuduig tbo period of 
piobatiou 365 0 0 


On Medical Oeitlfloate. £$.81 

After IS years* actual residence in 
India. Including the period of 
probation .. . .. 292 0 0 

After 13 years ditto .# .. 178 7 8 

After 10 yeara’ ditto .. .. 127 15 0 


Ecclesiastical Establishments (.Church of Scotland). 


The appointments of Chaplains of the Church 
of Scotland on probation aic made from tiiiu to 
time by thebeentarv of Stiti forliidii irroid 
ing as vacancies occur C induUti s for I he s* 
appointments must hivi been licciifrd loi three 
}cars and be under thiit> four yriis tf aiuc 
AppUoatious for noiniiiilions sh old lx hub 
nutted to the General Assimblvs (onimittie 
on Indian Churches alcun nlth U (imouiils 
based on a personal know kdn of t he c indid il t s 
gnoliflcataons Cluiplains mil be in probation . 
for three years (a), if conflimid in thdr ip I 
polntmeiit at tiu iiid of tint iHriod, tiny a 111 
be admit! «d as Junior Chiplun 
]nie salaries of Lluphilus nit — 

Senior Chaplains !(« 10 20U pei annum 
and then Us 12 OUO pi i uinum 
Junior Chaplains Us 0 160 pc i iniium for 
five joars, and ihcreaftci Its H 160 until 
promoted to be benior (li tplalns 


Chaplains on probation, Ba. 6,700 per 
annum 

A luiiiur fliiplsin becomes a Bonloc 
< liipliun aft Cl 10 years* servioe, ezolad« 
ing the pi nod of probatiim 
Jlie ictirln.' pay of Chaplains is regulated by 
the lollonuid sc iU — 

Perumaia 
£ 8. d* 

After 23 years* stryicc, with an 
actual If lienee m India of 2U 
>i irs iiicludiiig the period of 
jHobition 865 0 0 

On Medical Ccrtifioato 
After IS years actual residence 
m India melndmg the penod 
ofprohition v 292 0 0 

Aftirliyiiis ditto . 173 ? 0 

After lU>iirs ditto .. .. 127 16 0 


Educational Appointments. 


The Indian Bdueationol Seivice eumpnscs 
those posts in the Liducational Department to 
whicb appointments aic made in I upland by 
the Secretary of btatc and is thus distin^nishc d 
from the Proyineid I liu Uional Seiyuis 
which are reeruitcd ixdnsiycly m India It 
consists of two blanches the tc icbin' uidailing 
P^olpalships Olid Fiofessoisliips In the i irions 
Government CoUegis and Lie ad Mistcislups 
In certain High Scliools md the inspidiiig 
Including Inspectorslnps of Schools, but 
otteeiB may be. trausferred tt the discretion 
of (tevemment from ont branch to the other 
and the eonditions of pay and seiyiee arc the 
same for both It also includes certain hpeciul 
appointments, such os those of Superintendents 
of Schools of Alt, for which sxieeitl etnaliflci 
thms are required and special tc^rms of uigage 
ment are prescribed Otiit.cj's of the teaching 
branch may bo required to undtrtcki dutus in 
eonneetion with tlie huperyision of students in 
hostels or boardmg huuscB, and with the dire;e 
Mon of tbur studies and recreations Appomt 
BMtats are made by the See ret uy of State os 
occasion may require Only laymen are 
eligibly candidates must as a rule be not le ss 
than 28, itor more tlian 30 year> of age, but ex¬ 
ceptions are sometimeb made as rtgards the 
mazlmiini limit only Candidates mast be 
British Bubiects, and must funiish evidence of 
having reemved a hbeial education 
In selectmg candidates fur appomtment, 
wel^ will be given to the possession of (a) a 
Unlvenity degree in Honours, or eguivoluit 
dWitnotton; (fr) experience as a teacher, (c) 
qnaUfleationB in spoedal subjects, depending 
on the natnre of the vacancy to be filled In 
ooleeting candidates for inspecting appolnt- 
nentA weight is given to Imgnlstio talent, 
eepaolty for oiganlsatian and knowledge, 
piaetloal or ibeoretloal, of edocational metbodi. I 


fhc salanes pud aie as follows —^A newly 
appoint id Disjieetor oi Professor receivee 
its 500 a mouth nsing by annual incrementl 
of Its 60 a month to Its 1 (X)0 a month When 
this point has been nu lied the increase of hie 
emoluments di pends upon lus promotaon, and 
tikes the form of all iwaiiees rangmg from 
Its 200 to Hs 500 in addition to tbp suan of 
Its 1,000 iherc ueat present 30 sueb allow* 
aiKcs rheie IS in eyorv Province a Director 
of Public Instroetion Jhe posts of Director 
of Public Instruction are reserved for the Indum 
1 due atioii U Spi vie e so long as members of that 
S rs ice e m be found well qualifie d to fill them, 
J he ir pay diife rs in diffcrcait Provmoes —> 

Jhree receive i salary of Bs 2,000—100-> 
2 500 a mouth 

Two receive a salary of Bs 2,000 a month. 

One recuviB a salary of Bs 1,750—50*« 
2 000 a month 

Iwo receive a salarv of Bs 1,600—100— 
2 000 a month 

One receives a salary of Bs. 1,260 rising to 
Its 1 500 a month 

He id Masters arc appointed on an inlUal pay 
of Its 600, rising by annoal merements m 
Its 50 a month to It« 1,000 a month, nzeert 
in eases in which Loeal Oovemments may prefo 
to recruit on the boale of Bs 600 a inemtn, rising 
by annual increments of Bs 60 a moDldi to 
Bs 7 >0 a month Head Masters are ehcdble foe 
subsequent transfer to inspectorships or. If qoa^ 
fled, professorships In aU cases, InexeiiMiitB w 
balary are given for approved service only. 

tor the appomtments dealt udth above men 
only ore elmble There are, boyrever, some 
posts In the udian Ddueattow Servioe wUoli 
ate open to women and these oompxlse oppgiiitsv 
nunti ae lospeoheHee of CHfU* SeboolAlnnN* 

011 ^ 
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Mli of SEniafaia Oollegee, ai>d oodiBionally oaUonal Serrlc^ genenOy profeaaonUiM In 
nfunliUtiBHeB of Schoola. The jaSaxy attached CoOegee. Snob appobitmenta axe made for not 
to then appolntmentB U ordinarily Be. 400 a less than a onlveimty year (about nine monthe)* 
nontb, rlauig by annual Increments of Be.20 a iritb a prospect, in the case of thoionj^y 
month to Be. 600 a month. approved sentee, of future selection to flu 

The Secretary ofJState Is sometimes requested citaer a tempoflny or a permanent appointments 
by the Gkyvemmcin of India to supply persons The salary is Its. 500 a month, rishtg by annual 
to flU tenqmrary vacancies in the Indian £du-' increments of Bs. 60 a month. 


Indian Forest Service. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council 
nukes appointments of Probationers for the 
^dlan Forest Service, according to the numbers 
eanuaHy required. 

Candidates must be not less than 19 but 
oader the ago of 22 years. 

Candidates most have obiHiiied a degree 
udtb Honours in some braneh of Natural Science 
In a University of England, Wales or Ireland, oi 
have passed ths Final Buchelur of Scienre 
Examination in Pure Science in one of the Uni¬ 
versities of Scotland. A degrt'e in Applietl 
Science will not be considered as fulfllilng these 
conditions. Candidates uill bo lequired to 
produce evidonec tiiat they have a fair know¬ 
ledge of either German or French. 

The ordinary period of probation will be two 
years. During that time probationeni wiil be 
required to puss through tlio Forestry course 
at one of the following Universities—Oxford, 
Cambridge or Edinburg (subject to the ar¬ 
rangement of a suitable courhc)—^beeoniiiig 
members of that Univertity, if not so atready; 
to obtain the Degree or Diploma hi Fort'stry 
which it grants; and to satisfy sueh other teats 
af proficiency as may be deemed necessary. 

During the vacations, the Probationers will, 
onder the dlreetibn and supervisipn of the 
Director of Indian Forest Studies appointeil 
by the BeCretaiy of State for India in Ckiuncil, 
receive practical instruction in such British and 
Conitoental forests as may be selected for the 
pnzpoBO. 

The Secretary of State for Iiiilia In Council 
will nuke payments to each Probationer at (he 
rate of £120 atmaaUy, nut cxcccdmg a total of 

£240. 

Probationers who obtain a Degree or Diploma 
In Forest, and also satisfy such other tests of 
proficiency as may bo prescribed, will he appoint¬ 


ed Assistant Conservators in the Indian Forest 
Department, provided they are of sound con* 
stltution anil free from physical defect ! wh ich 
would nailer them unsuitable tor employment 
in the Indian Forest Service. 

The sanetioned scale of the service at present 
is:— 

Bb. 

1 Inspector-General of Forests 2,660 a month, 

1 Assistant Inspector-General 

ol Forests . 

2 Cliief Conservators (Burma 

and Central Provinces) .. 2,160 
22 Conservators, in threel , onn C A ^ 
i grades (inelnding Presl- ( J ft's 

dent, Forest llesearchf T’lxJJ j ffSi 
I luhtitntc and GoU>'gc) ..) * S'® 

187 Di’piity e>td Asstetant 

Conservators . 

An Assistant Conservator of Forests will 
draw pay at the rate of Its. 360 a month from 
the date of his reporting his arrival In India 
rising by annual inciemcuts of Bii. 40 a mon& 
to Es. '(00 a month, thereafter by minnai iq. 
crementa of Bs. 60 a month to Bs. 1,260 a 
month in tiic 20th year of serviee. 

After a service of not less tium 20 yean, a 
retiring i>ens{on la granted not exceeding me 
following amounts 


Maximum 
lamit of PcDsloii. 


Scale of Pension. 

Yuars of 

Sixticthb 

of 

Cunipleted 

Average 

Si'ivieu. 

Eiuulu- 


mi’ii('). 

20 to 21 


25 and above 

30 


Bs. 4,000 a year. 
Ba. 6,000 a year. 


Indian Geological Survey. 


The Getdo^al Survey Department is at present eoiistituted as follows 

lUontldy Salary 


1 IMrector. 

8 SuperintondentB .. 

16 Aselstant Superintendents *— 
For the first five years .. 
Thereafter 

1 CSiemlst .. .. 


Bo. 

2,UU0 Bs. Bs. 

1,000 rising by SO to 1,400 


330 

»ff 

30 ,; 

600 

600 

81 

60 „ 

1,000 

600 

99 

60 „ 

1,000 


Appedntmeuts to the Department arc made Univertity demee and a knowledge of Frenell 
by me Secretary of State for India.* They will' or German will be regarded as Important quail* 
usually be mode about July of each year, and I ilratinus; and certificates of a high moral 
th4 probable number of appointment will, if | character will be required. Candidates must 
ywelhle, be announced about two yean In ad- i also have had one or two years’pTaclical training 
VUBce. The age of oandldates ehould not in udnes, or In technical laboratories, as may 
BtflfiTiii 86. Besides a good genoral education, be r^ulrad by the Government of India. Fiiw 
\ .lound educatlan In gecdogy Is essential: a appointments are probationary for two years* 


I. *S.A 
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Appointments to the Services. 

. , , 


India Office. 


Vacancies In llio clerical establishment of the 
Secretary of State for India arc tilled from 
amons the succcMsfui candidates at the General 
Exanunationp (Class J, and Second Division), 
which are held from time to time by tnc Civil 
Service Cointuissioiicrs for apixiintmeuta in tlie ' 


Homo Civil Service. The ExaminatloD fof 
Class I. Clericships is the same as the open 
I'onytctitivn Examination for the Civil Service 
of India. Further particularp may be obtained 
upon application to the Secretary, Oivli Service 
Commission, Borlington Gardens, London, W. 


Indian Public Works Department. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council 
makes apiwintmcntn of Asctistiini KiiKinecrs 
in the Public W'orks Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Candidates must have atlninod (he ago of 21, 
and not attained the age of 24 years. 

Candidates must prodiioo ovidonco that tlioy 
have (1) obtaiued one of the University dogrci-s 
mentioned in Aiipoiulix I., or (2) passed' tin- 
A.If.I.a.E. examination, nr (3) obf.ainod siioii 
diploma or olhor distinction in Eiigiiiocring us 
may, in the opinion of iiio Solcction Connniitoo, 
be accepted as npproximatoly equivalent to tlio 
degrees mentioned. 

The Engineer Establishment of tin; Indian 
Pnblic Works DcparimcTit consists ul a staif 
of enginems, military and civil, engaged on the 
construction and mainl<‘nuiiee. of the various 
pnblic works undertaken by tin; State in India. 

2. The permanent ostablishmeiit of the ! 
Department is recruited fruiii tlie following 
•ourcea:— 

(1) OfflccTs of Iloyul Engineers. 

(2) Persons appoint.ed to tlie Imperial 
Service by the, Sei-retary of State by 
selection from tlie United Kingdom. 

(0) Persons educated at the Goveniraent 
Civil Engineering Colleges in India 
and appointiHl In the I’Tovincial Services 
by the (loveniment of India. 

(4) Occarionai admisidon of other qualified 
persons, ' 


3. Tile various ranks of the department aiB 
as follows:— 

Salary pec 

muinm 


(Imperial 

Service) 

Bs. 


Chief Eugine.cr, First Class .. .. 83,000 

„ „ Second Class .. .. 80,000 

Sui'crintcndlng Engineer, First Class . 24,000 

„ „ Second Cilass.. 21,000 

„ Third Class .. 18,000 

Executive Engineer, 2t)th year of 

serviee and following years .. ., 16,000 

Executive Eiigmuer, lUth year of 




]8th 

99 

service... 

If • • 

14,400 

13,800 


11 

17th 

91 

9* • • 

13,200 

91 

11 

IGih 

•9 

11 • • 

12,600 


1 y 

irAh 

91 

91 • • 

12,000 

• > 

19 ' 

14tll 

91 


11,400 

19 

91 

ISth 

99 

91 • • 

10,800 

1* 


12th 

91 

99 • • 

10,200 

99 


lltii 

91 

It • . 

' 9,600 

Assistant Engineer, 

lOih 

19 

11 • ■ 

9,000 

11 

*9 

9tli 

IV 

19 • • 

8,400 

91 

91 

Sib 

If 

99 • • 

7,920 

11 

*1 

7t]i 

19 


7,440 

11 

* 99 

etti 

11 

11 • • 

6,960 

■1 

•1 


19 

91 ■ • 

6,480 

91 

•1 

4th 

• f 

C 

19 • • 

6.000 


19 

Srd 

•1 

11 ■ • 

6,520 

»» 

11 

20(1 

91 

.1 • . 

6,040 

11 

• 9 

1st 

9 » 

91 • • 

4.660 


Tlie incremeuts will be given for ajiprovcd serviee ituly and in aceordance with the rules 
of the Department. 

Exchange compensation alliiwanc-e will net be granted io futiu'e. entrants. 

PromoiiouB above the gruilc of Executive Engineer arc dejM-ndent on the occurreuee of 
vacancies in the sanctioned establishment, and are made wholly by belcctiou; mere seniority 
is considered to confer no claim to promotion. 


State Railways. 


The Ssfiotary of Slate for liulia in Coiincdl 
will, fifsaa time to time as may bo reipiintd, 
nud^l^ipolntincnta of Assistant Tralllc iiuper- 
indBeht on Indian 8tate EuUways. 

^Clahdldates must possess one or other of the 
firilowing qualifications, 

(а) Hot less tlion two years’ practical cx- 

perlcncc of work in the 'I'raffic Depart- 
ment of a British or Colonial Eailway 
I together with evidence of a sound general 

education. 

(б) A degree or diploma of any foacliing 

University in the United Kingdom 
granted after not less than tliiec years* 
.. study in that University, or a teohnlcal 


diploma or ecrtilleatc lecogulzed by tbs 
Secretary of State. 

The Fstablislnncnt of the Superior Traffic 
Department of Indian State Itailways consisu 
of a stall of olficers, military and civil, engaged 
on the various railways administered by the 
State in India. Tliis establishment is recruited 
from the following sources:— 

(i) Officers of Royal Engineer^ 

(U) Persons appointed by the Secretary of - 
State by selection from the Umted. 
Kingdom; . 

(iii) Persons appointed In India. 

(iv) Ooeorional admission of otber qni^fled- 

pursonSi 
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Tbe vartooB rasfcs of the Departmeot ate as 
foDova:— 


Trallle Hanagors * 

Deputy Traffic Managers 
Dlstiiot Saperintendents':— 
Cfiaae II., Grade 1 
„ Gtade 2 

■ n Grade 3 

it Grade 4 

j„- Grade 5 

ABSlatant Saperintendents:— 
dasB Til., Grade 1 .. 

„ Grade 2 .. 

„ Grade 3 .. 

,; Grade 4 

Grade 5 .. 


Salary per 
annum. 
Rs. 

.. 24,000 

.. 18,000 


.. G,C00 

5,too 
4,.S00 
3.000 
i, 400-3,000 


the Itopnrtmont have not been finally settled. 
The varions ranka of the superiot eatablishment 
are as fuliows;— 

Mazlmaa 
Salary 
per 

mensem 
Bs. 

Director-General. 

Deputy Director-General 
Directors .. 

Deputy Directors 
Oliief Superintendents, Ist Class 
0.600 I Cliief Superintendents, 2nd class 
I Superiuteudents, Ist Grade 
„ 2Dd Grade 

Assistant Sapcriiiteudents, 1st Grade. 


13,200 

12,000 

10,800 


8,400 


2nd Grade. 
3rd Grade. 
4tli Grade. 


3,000 

2,000 

1,800 

1,000 

1,400 

1,250 

1,000 

860 

700 

650 

450 

350 


His Majesty’s Indian Army. 


A certain number of appointments to the 


The establishments of the Superior Loco- ■ Indian Army arc offered to Cadets of the Royal 
motive and Carnuae and Wagons Dcpartinents | MilHary College, and a certain number to candi- 
of Indian State Railways consist of ollicers 1 dates from the Universities;. All King’s Cadets 


engaged on tlic various railways administered 
by the State in India. 'J'bese* estiiblishmonts 
arc recruited from tiie folloivbig souices:— 

(1) Persons appointed by the Secretary of 
State by selection froui tbo United 
Kingdom; 

(ii) Persons appointed in India; 


(llritisli and Indian) and Honorary King's 
i Cadets nominated by the ScMsrctary of State tor 
! India in Cuuiieil have the option, during tb«ir 
! last term at the itoyal Military College, of 
, electing for ap|s>intment to the Unattached 
' List tor the Indian Army, nr for appointment 
I to commisMons in Hritibh Cavalry or In^l^, 
, T'bc apjiointinents to the Unattached List for 
the Indian Army n'inaiiiing after the claims of 


(Ui) Occasional admission of other qualified ; an.lllonorarylijng’s Cadets 


persiona. 

The various ranks 
■8 follows 


of the Departments are 

Salary fx:r 
aniiura 
Lifi. 


24,000 

18,000 


l.'i.OOO 


13,200 

12,000 

10,800 

0,600 


Locomotive Superintendents .. 

Deputy Locomotive Superinl cinlont .. 

Carriage and Wagon Superintendents 

18,000 or 21,000 

Deputy Carriage and Wagon Superin 
ten dents .. .. 

■ District Superintendents: 

Class II., Grade 1 

„ Grade 2 

„ Grade 3 

„ Grade 4 

Grade 5 

Asristant Superintendents 
Class 111., Grade 1 
„ Oiade 2 

„ Grade 3 .. .. 4,800 

„ Grade 4 .. .. 3,000 

„ Grade 5 .. 2,400-8,000 

Telegraph Department- 

q^eie are not at present any vacandes in 
tile Stmeilor Bstabllsunent of tlie Indian Tele¬ 
graph Depiurtmatt, and It is considered nn- 
seoassary for the present to recruit any Assist- 
ant^polnteiDdents from the United Kingdom. 
aSjfe arranfiements for the future recruiting of [ 


(Tniliin) liave bi-cn satisfied are allottcil in order 
of merit to Cadets wlio satisfy the requiremonte 
of the Regidations respecting admission to tibe 
i Itoyul Military College, and who elect to com- 
' jietu for sueii apixiintments, at each final Exa* 
j mination ati Saiidliiirst. 

King’s India Cadetships. 

Twentv King’s India Cadets are nominated 
ca'*h liali-ycar from among the sons of persona 
{ wlio have served in India in the Military or 
; Civil Service of ITis Majesty or of the East 
' India Company. A Candidate is not eligible 
' for nomhiatijii as a King’s India Cadet if he 
be under 17 or over 19J. 

A candidate is not eligible for nomination, 

' and his claims will in no circumstances be con- 


I sidered until he (a) has qualified at the Army 
Entrance Examination; or (b) is jpr^ared to 

8.400 - attend the next examination. The fees of 
I King’s India Cadets at the Royal Military Col- 

6,000 j lege arc not payable by the State, except in 

5.400 I cases whore, after due inquiry, thdr pecuniary 
circumstances are ascertained to be such as to 
justify the payment. 

Honorary King’s India Cadetships. 

Three Honorary King’s India Cadets arc 
nominated annually by the Secretary of State 
tor India. Such Cadets ate appoinrad fiom>" 

(a) The sons of offloozs of the Indian Army; 
who where killed In action, or who have died 
of wounds reedred in action within six 
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months of such woonds having been feoeiv* 
ed, or from lUntes brought on by fntigoc, 
privation, or cTpoBore, moident to active 
opetaUoDB in the Add before an enemy, 
vntbin BIX montlis after i^ir havmg been 
first certified to be ill 

(h) The Rons of ofilcorB of the Indian Army, 
who have obtained the brevet substantive 
rank of Major or Ijoutenant Colonel and 
have performed long or distiugalsbLd 
service 

An Honorary King's Cadetebip carries with 
It no peenniary advantage 


Boyal Indian Marine. 

AU firs*- appolntmentB of executive ofBoem lit 
the Boval Indian Marme are made by the Seore* 
tary of State for India 

The liiuita of age for g|>pointment to tbs 
junior cxfcutive rmk, that of Sob limteoantk 
are 17 and 22 years, and no candidate vnll be 
appomted who docs not po&BCBB the fall ordinary 
Board of Irade certificate of a Second Hate: 
ertittcatcB for foreign going Oeomthipa vrifl 
not bo accepted 

Fat AMO AUOWAROOB. 


Queen Alexandra’s Military Nursing 
Service for India. 

The Nntslng estabhflhmrnt 1 r for duty with 
British Officers and boldnrs, and at present 
ecaulBtsot — 

4 Lady Supermtindents 
18 Senior Nursmg Sisters 
71 Nursing Sisters 

nie numbers m these grades are subject to 
•Iteration 

Nutsmg Sisters at the turn of appointment 
must be over 27 and under 32 yiais of age 
Candidates for the Sirviee must have bid at 
least time years* pnlimiiiiry tnniiiig and sei 
vice oombmed in the a inis of a liriiish general 
hospital or hospitals of not less than 100 bed" 
in wluob adult inali patients receive nudical 
and BUtgic al treatment and in wlilch a staff of 
Norslng bisti rs u muutaini d 

The duration of a term of wrvice for all 
grades of lady nurses, is five v( vrs A lad> 
nurse who bis biin pronounced by a mtdiial 
Boaxd to bo physieaUy fit for fuitlui sirvur 
In India, may be permitted to n en;!tg( I< i a 
second and tliird term it the option of the 
Government, and again tor a fuuith term oi 
until th« age of oompulsoiv n tin mint if in 
all reepects effieient and if speeiiUy mom 
mended by the Commuidei m Chief ui India 
But a lady nurse will not under any einum 
etanees be permitted to remain in the strviee 
In the grade of Lady Supcnutindint btyond 
the age of 65 yean or in utber of the other 
grades beyond the age of 50 years 


The prcBcut establishment of officers of the 
Itoyil Indian Marme and tbcir aUowanoee are 
as lollowb —, 


rotu 


32 Commandon on pay ranging 
per mensem 

from Bs 3^0 to Be 600, In 
addition to staff or command 
pay 


per mensem. 


72-^ 



1 11 ntenants on 
completmg ei,)ht 
viarb stmonty . 
la utinauts on 
completing six 
us senioiity 
lacntenauta on 
completing 
thne yeaib’ 
St iiionty 

1II lit enauls imder 
tlm c years* 
wnirnty 
Sub laeutinants 
Sub lieutinants 


On Bs. 80a 
On Bs 26B 


On Bs. 20a 


On Bs 150. 
On Bs 125. 
On Bs 100. 


104. 


In addition S Commanders and 8 laeutenonti 
are at presiiit emifiojid in the Uanne burvay 
of India. 


A eeitun number of Shore, Fort, and Haiine 
Survey appointments are usually reserved for 
fhierb of the Bijal Indian Uanne The nnm* 
bin so reserved and the ollowaneeB attached 
(in addition to juy of grade), are as follows — 


haUtoJPav 

(In addition to fn c quarters fuel, hght, 
and punkah pullirs ) 

Bs. per mensem 

Isidy Superintendent 200 

Senior Nursing bister over 
five yean m grade 2..a 

Senior Niirsmg Sibter un¬ 
der five yean in grade 200 , 

Nonring Bibtcr over five 
years In grade 200 ,, 

NursiDg Sister under five 
jreate in grade .. 176 „ 


Afiowanree 
per mensem. 

Bs. 

4 Shore appointments .. iOO—^1000 

16 Fort appomtments . .. 820— 870 

per diem. 

11 Hailne Survey appointments 4 — SO 

The sanctioned establiBlunent of the Bn^> 
neets branch of the Marine nnmben 8^ of 
whom at present, 10 are ObieC Ulnglnniire end 
the remamder Bngineen and 4s8iat4CdBQ|l« 
neets. 


Sterling Equivalents. 
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The Indian Civil Service. 


In the early years of the eighteenth century 
the East India Company was aMIl Utile more 
than a body of traders. The genesis of the 
Indian Civil Ucr\'ico is to be sought in the modi- 
fleationB which the Company underwent as it 
found Itself year by year murp involved in the 
government of the country witii whieti it was 
trading. It was groduaUy realised tliat neither 
the pay nor the training of tlie 'VVritms. Factors 
and Merchants of the Company was adequate 
to the odministrativo work which tlioy were 
called on to perform. As a result this work 


The Statute of 1703 (33 cap. 53) modlfled :) 
in 1861, sets forth the list of offices reserved 
for members of the Indian CivO Service. It 
mcIndcB among others the offices of sectetariee '' 
and under-secretaries to govemmenta/l com* ' ^ 
tiiissioncrs of revenue. Civil and ScsalonE JudgeSi 
.Magistrates and GoUertors* of DlstiiotB (fs-y 
lli(‘ icguLatjon provinces) and joint and assist* 
.lilt MiigistratnK and Collectors. In the non* j. 
legulatioii provinces, many of the above posts-^ 
are held by military officers. In addlUon to v 
these reserved posts there are many other. 


was often indiUcrcntly done, and corruption , apimintTiienla .wliich the Indian Civilian ean'.^- 
was rife. To Lord Cornwallis is due the credit, hold. 11c is now, however, dcbatied from. 
of having reorganised the adiiiiiiislraiive branch I |M-rmanenl apixiiutment as Govenior>GBnenl 
of the company's sen ice, in aeeordanee with | or Goiernor, the highest office be con attain ' 
three main principles irom wliicli there has ! being those of Lieutenant-Govemor and Menr* , 
been hitherto no deviutioii. 'J'liiwe were that' her of the Viceroy’s Council. 

Company on tlicir side should proWdc salaries ; o' ‘^,S%‘Jucation to LK™. . 

I'omparatively few liave succeeded in ooWn* 


Bufficientiy handsome to remove the tempta¬ 
tion to supplement them by illugitiiuatc means, 
and that, in order that ti>e best men miglit be 
attracted the principal aduiiiiistrativit iiost.s 
under tlio Gouneil sliould be reserved for niem- 
bers of the Covcuoiilcd Civil Service as it was 
eaUed. The first of these principles is embodied 
not only in the covenant wliich every mem¬ 
ber of the service still iiiis to sign on apjioint- 
mont, but also in tlic “Government Ser¬ 
vants’ Conduct Buies,*’ wliieli .arc npiilieable 
to every civil dei>art.meiit, however riw;ruiU*d. 
As regards ttie second, the se.ale of salaries 
origin^y prescribed was so luindsonie that it 
has not yet bci'ii e.uiisidered exiiedieul to 
undertake any general ivvision of it. '1‘lie list 
of reserved posts remains, too much the same 
as in 1793, though certain niudilleations liave 
been introduced to meet liulian aspirations. 

At first nominations to the service wci-c 
mode by tlic liircetors, but tliis right was witli- 
diawn by Act of I’aiiiamcut in IHriit, and since 
1855 appointments luivu been open to public 
competilmn, all uatural-bom sultjects of the 
Crown being eligible. 'J'lic age-limits and oMinr 
conditions of examination have vaned con- 
MdeiaUy from time to time, but at present 


ing appointiiuaits by open competition. On 
Mie Isi, of April 1913 only 46 of tlie 1,319 dvi- 
bans oil the cadre were natives ot India. In 
IH7U an important Act (33 Viet. cap. 83) was 
added to the statute book which allowed tbs 
appointment of “ natives of India ot prove - 
merit and ability” to any of the offices re* 
served by law to memhers of the Covenanted 
(;ivil Service, such oillci'rs were -known os Sta¬ 
tutory or lincovenaiited Civilians. This method ' 
ot appointment was dropped in 1880, and - 
tacilitics wtu-c afforded to Indians for promo- ) 
tioii throjgb the ranks of the . Provincial 
Service. , 

'I'lio young civilian, on joining hi? appoinb 
i ineiit ill India, is attached to a district os 
j assistant to the Collector. He is given limited 
nxiigisterial cowers, '>nd after passing exanUn* 
.itious ill tlie vemaciilar and in departmental 
matters he attains to full magisterial powers 
ami liolds charge of a revenue subdivtsion. 
I>uriiig tills jM-nod he is liable to be selected ; 
for the judicial liranch and become an AbbI^ 
ant Judge, in course of time promotion ocours. 

I lid he LH’comea cither Collc^r and Disttlcl^ 


32 and 24. At first yonng olliccrs were sent 
straight to their appointments on rocruitmeut, 
but Tn 1800 lionl Wellesley establi'-hed a col¬ 
lege at Fort William for their preliminary train¬ 
ing. This was not a success and in 1805 a 
college at Haiieybury was substituted, and for 
53 years nominees underwent a two years’ 
training there before proceedine to India. At 
present a year's course at a British University 
to prescribed, and at the close of this year there 
is a further examination. Failure to pass this 
means Mai loss of appointment, and seniority 
^In the service is determined by combining the 
^roBUit of the open oompetitiou and this final 
compulsory examination. 


this promotion does not generally occur belun 
he lias served for at least ten years. 13ie 
District Judge is the principal civil tribonal ^ 
the district and wields extensive appMlata 
powers. Ill bis capacity as Sessions Jjiiga 
he tries the more important crimthti "easel ' 
of tile district. 

Tlie Collector Is not merely chief npughttate 
and revenue officer of his district. Hb idso , 
forms a court of appeal from subordin^ lUa- - 
gistratos, supervisos municipalities and loeal . 
boards, is chief excise officer and dtaitEldll Be* 
gistrar, and in ifeneral representevOoveramefife 
in the eyes of the people. The 'OPUibotoB and^ 
his assistants are expected to travel oyer 

* The Chief He venue Officer of a District is known as the Collector fu the '‘regP&EtlOiir 
provinces *' of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Agra and Bohar and Orissa. Eisowbeie . 

Deputy Oommisetoner, and bis assistants ate Assistant Oomiplwloueito .. 


I • 


« 

fhe Indian Civil Servicei 


VU*Mk|fC.«r f w«M«u|k a. dloB vary in diffcront pro* I The Terms of Reference wore as follows 
vinoos, but In Bombay Iho Collector spends q,. 

SZS%^ “ ”” 

jrw u iiwu*.. Service, and other civil services. Imperial and 

the time the bigbest grades in the ofllccs Provincial:— 

Of CoBoctor or Jirtgc are n'ached. tlic^Oivillim _*»« 


has, as a rule, nearly completed the 25 years 

•which are necessary before ho can retire. systems of traming and probation, 

should he elect to continue in service, there (2) The conditions of service, salary, leave, 
are stiO posts to which he can look forward and pension. 

tot promotion. On the one hand, he may .. „ 

become a Commissioner or even a Member t*) S.ich limitations as still exist in the cm* 
of Connell, and on the other, llicre arc Jiidieinl p.ovinonl. of nou-hurapeans and the 

CommlBSionerstiips and scats on iligh Court 'V* of the existing system of dlvl - 

Benohes, Such Is the normal career of 'i Civi- sion of services into Imperial and Eto* 

'hu, but this, by no menns, completes the viiicial; 

.account of Ids prospects, for nearly oiic-foiirtit. and genera ,y to roiiKider the requirements of 
of the service is, a.s a rule, employed in (k>.>5(.s — I the I’liblic Servieis, and to recommend sneb 
some reserved and some not -out of the re-1 uhanges as may seem expedient. 

ROlar lino. A number of Civilians i re cm- ,, , 

ployed in the Iri'perial and Provincial Sceic- _ Work_ of .the Commission. ^Tho Boyal 
WTuts, some arc in political employ in the visited Imlia in the cold weawer 

NaUve States, others hold responsible, po-i- !»f and toured extensively in India, 

tions In the dustoms. Police, Salt, Post titiui. meliidinc Jhirma, conflnitig tlieir attention 
and other departments. or supervi.-.e big mum -1 e.videncc oi ami relating 

clpalltlcs and public trusts, <^»vi feer^cc. They subsequently 

™ .. .. .. .. . l.oiidon and in October, 1913, again ion 

The Civilian may rttiic after i.j ycar.^ ter- lor India to enquire into 28 Services other than 
Vice and m the ordinary vray must reliie on the Indian Civil and the Provincial Services, 
reaching the age of 65. lie eonlrihutes tliroiigb- They assembled Urst at Jlclhi on Novembw 


(2) The conditions of service, salary, leave, 
and pension. 

(3) S.ich limitations as still exist in the cm* 
piuvinont. of non-Europeans and the 
uo king of the existing system of divi¬ 
sion of services into Imperial and Eto* 
viiicial; 


married or single, Bubscrlbe.s to an annuity (,{ lincnmlicr, to bctar witnesses from BcngaL 
fund whlcii provides for tlie widows and orphans Uiimr and Orissa, and Burma. 

Of deceased members of the service. i. • 

Early in Eebruury the Boyal Commission 

DnkiSA CamvSobo wcfit to Miulnis, aud Completed the tour 

Public Services Commission. at Bombay, wlicre witnesses from Western 

In July, 1012, It was announeorf that the Provinces were heard. 

King had 4>con phased to approve tlie appoint- The ('ommissioii returned to England In the 
ment of a Royal Gominission to examine and 1 spring of 1914, and drew up a report of which 
report upon the Eublic dervice.s in India, Tlie. publication was delayed on account of the 
Royal Commission was constituted as follows:— war, until January, 1917. This report Is 
M mi T,.-,, T. T • . .. . a largo blue book of 529 pages. The actual 

CAauwum.—The Biglit lion. Txird Isliogtou, n;t>ort of the Oonimissioner.s, with their rocom* 

K.o.l[.a. mendafci -us, num to fw pages but the onnexnres 

' The Earl of Roualdshay, M.p. eoveriug ttic various departments oucupy 300 

ei.■ Tr pages. SpcrLil miiintrs relating to tlie report 

Hammick, K.c.8.1., c.l.is., Indian by meniLiers who sign it take up 22 iKiges, 
Civil Service. while a long minute, wiiich readly constitutes a 

'v. Blr Theodore Morisoii, K.o.i.i:,, Alembcr of separate report, by Mr. Abdur Rabim, of the 
Mte Council of bidia. Jlodras Uigli Conrt. wlio regrets he lias been 

, unable to agi-ec in the tenor of report or accept 

] Valentine Clurol. y,e niorc important of the conviubions of the 

• Ku pii ; George Sly. Esq., c.s.i., Indian Civil commissioners, runs to no fewer than 94 pages. 

8ef^. Conclusions —The Comniksion at Uie end of 

UlindBV Bhaskar ChaubaJ, Esq., o.s.i., their roiKirt Urns sum up tliclrcouclnsionb:— 

Governor of Bombay’s Exe- tim cui ©f yjg various annexnres to onr re- 
««Wve vouncu. ^ g jja ve sn mniarigcd in detail the recommen- 

tv^oftol KilBima Gokhalo, Esq., c.i.n., Member dat ions which we have made with regard to each 
V the'Viceroy’s Legislative Council. service. The proposals we liavti put forward for 

F nroitm* Cnllnv Mailffp Esn c I v iu..,nh„- iiHTeascd cxiicnditure liave been framed wlth- 

« :^ab^tivo Uouuclf*’ out regard to Uio prior claims of tlie present 

-«* viceroy 8 BoglbiHiivo Uluucii. yjg resources of Uie coimtry, and may 

'^Ahdvr'’Bslum, Esq., Judge of the Madras need to be given effect to gradually. OUiorwiso' 
' wo have taken Into account ttie existing situ* 

' ^ » .IV..,,,. atlon. The main conclusions to which wo have 

Ramsay MacDonald, Esq., M.P. come arc as foUowa 

; t Altert Laurens Fisbor. Esq., Fellow (i) Where It Is necessary to organise the 

; ||n 3wo| o| Ketf College, Oxford. Ipubllc services Into hi^r and lower brancliei« 





• It. 



tblB Blionld tie arranged on the basis of tlie work the officers should be recruited in Snrope^r In 
which they are required to do, and not, as Is now the second should come sor vices like the edoc** 
In some Instances the case, of the race of, or the tion, medical, public works and so on. In wVcit 
salaries drawn by, tlicir members, m any such there are grounds of policy for continnlng to 
arttilcial distinction (paragraphs 24 to Sp). have in the personnel an admixture of ooto' 
H£\ nromoted from a lower Into a ^^ostom and eastern elements. Tot theseservloea 

higSr 2?vIco etould ordinarily be given the 

BBine opportuniUes as officers who liavc been I ^ placed 

directly recruited and should be eligible ou J*rtain 8cjcntillcimd technical ser^ces, such aa 
their merits for appointment to any post in tbeajn'lcultiiralandclvilvetennarj'departoiMta, 
their service. Both ctosaos of officers should be Vup 

'shown on the same list and should take soiii- fe.* 

oirlty amongst themscJlveB from Uioir date of ; 

entry on the list. Except in the case of tlie ! dc\UojK.d in India on a level wito those now 
Indian civil service aU promoted offlicers should I 

also bo made full members ot tlio service into : supply of candidates ii>erac,rapbs 31 and 82). 
which they ate promoted (paragraph 27). (cii) No system of state Bcholaishljpa Will 

(tif) Tho pracUco of employing military offl- ' Provide a suitable method for inoicM&g the 
oers on civil duties sliould he continued in the I *iu>»bcr of uoT)>l!,uropcans li| the public ser* 
medical, public works, railway, andsurwy of | 'viccb (paragraph 35). 

India departments, and subject to thcuondi- I (viii) fnecrtainscrviccsarraugementssbould 
tions stated Military olflccrs sliould also l>c : be made for the appointment of a minimum 
dlglble for appointment to tho mint dejiart-, number of Indians, hut this should not be made 
ment. KlsewLeie ilio practii'O of lecruiting j a general practice for fear that the minimum 
them should bo allowed to die out, but this > may come to be regarded as a noaximum (para- 
should take place gradually in tiio case of the i graph 35). 

clvO service in Burma (paragraph 28). i To secure an Increase In the number of 

{iv) The praettre of employing incinliers ot . nou-ISuropuaus employed, so far as this Is not 
file Indian civil service in oUie.r departiucnts obtained uutomatiealiy by the proposals made 
" should bo continued in the post office', luid with regard to organiigation and the place of 
la tbe NorUiern India salt revenue, Indian ‘ appolntmcut, different methods should be fol- 
flnauce and customs departments. Huchoillceni { lowed in different services, as detailed in the 
should also continue to supervise tiic work of | unncxim's. Speaking generally, technical in- 
tlie land records (Ifurma), registration, salt ' stitutions in India should be created ot ex- 
and excise, and survey (Mimras) departments. I panded; provision should bo made for advet- 
Thoy should no longer be upiiointcd directors of tising vacancies; Indian luombers should be 
agriculture, but rural commj,ssioiicr&liips should | api.-oliitod to servo on the committees which will 
be created and be manned from their ranks. ! advise on the selection of recruits; and, final- 
The Inspector-gcueralsliips of police should no \ ly, the statistics relating to the employment of . 
more be recruited for in the Indian civil service, < memlN'rs ot the. various communities snould be 
but Indian civil servants, should continue to published cvciy ten years (paragraph6G). 
to oUglUe for OiOBC appointments subject to the ^x) Tho question of the extent to which tbe 
- claims ot qualified police officers (paragraph z9). , gcrviccs should be manned by the direct recruit- 
(p) The services which lie between the luglier uwnt of untried otiicers and by the promotion 
and tho subordinate services sliould no longer i experienced officers from an infwior service 
to designated “provincial" services. If they i should be settled separately for each serWee, aa 
ore organised pro’idnclally tliey should ordina- ■ '!xi»lamcd in the various auucxures. B^ in 
'' rlly bear the name of their province; for exam- ] e\crj case opportunities should be creat^ for 
ifie, the Madras civil service, tlie Bomtiay police i men, and direct rccraltment should be 

• « W.A jv _ ___v.-_ .4.i'_ _ wtiurAV/iT TinoalhlA /Tin.racirFto-nn 


ftervicCy and so on. If tlicy arc under tlie (lOV- liucouragcd wherever possible (paragraph 87)* 
eminent of India the terms class I and class (.ci) In the present conditions of India no 
II should to used for the two services. These general system of competitive examinations aa 
terms should also be used in the education dc- a means of entry to the public services is sul^ 
partment (paragraph 30). able, but w'here such a method exists It bboidd 

(vi) Tho services for which recruitment is ordinarily be maintained (paragraph 42). 


now made normally in India should cemtinuo 
to to recruited for fu that country. The In¬ 
dian finance department should be added to tiiis 
oateoory. The ruiUtary finance department 
Bhoud to similarly treated, if there are no 
military considerations to tiio contrary. Even- 
tuaDy, similar action should be taken with the 
eustoms department, but for tho present some 
recruitment in Europe for tills department 
ehonld be pOTmitted. The remaining services 
for which recruitment is now made wholly in 
Europe, or partly in Europe and partly in India, 
abonld be divided into three main groups. In 
the fliat should be placed the -Indian cl vil service 
and tlie police department. In which It should to 
reeogilsed that a preponderating proportloD of 


(Tti) When nomin.ating direct recruits for 
admission to tbe scrvlTOs the authorities In 
India should act with tho advice of co-nunlttces 
which should not be purely depaifmentol In 
character, but should contain personsdqijpuch 
with educational institutions, and shoulffi alstoi 
have a non-official and an Indian eU^^t. 
Publicity should be given to all ■vtuMteUf, and 
applicants should be forbidden to bntsg^oht|dd||| 
pressure to bear on individual memtora oMbe 
committees. A similar procedure shOtila totfoW 
lowed In England. Candidates for pervi^ rs- * 
cruited In India should oidJiiiudlypdsseiHVd^ 
mum educational qualification. Ijifa nned Slife's 
be identlcalfoi oil candidates, but tlw staadara *- 
for all abonld be tbe same (puagtqiEtoMS * \ 
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. ■ leoniitlns apeolalists cai6 ahoiild be 

tekuk to drew upon tfio widest possible field 

; (pongrepb 46). 

'(•fv) diniigementB can best be made for 
< ooBummal representation In India by the cxer- 
. else of the powers of Oovernraent under the 
of nomination proposed. Ko hard and 
feat rale or proportion is suitable (paragraph 40). 

a Except where otherwise provided, direct 
ts ■ 


j should be on probation for two years. 
^ A probationary course In England should be 

( ttven only to rocruits for the Indian civil and 
onst services, and In the latter only for so 
long as recruits are taken from Europe. As 
the schools of forestry of the United Kingdom 
are developed, recruits from Europi; should be 
taken from them (paragraph 47). 


(otO The question of training requin^s to 
be eonsidered for each service sopnratuly, as 
explained In the various anncxuiYs. Inter-pro- 
vlnclal conferences of offleers responsible for the 
training of 
gnph48). 


from Bs. 260 to Be. 600 a month should be 
introduced. Beyond this there should he aelso* 
tion scales of posts suitable to the circumstance 
of each service. Eor services requiring higher 
Initial qualifications higher ratre should be 
adopted (paragraph 68). 

(xxii) The necessary steps should be tafceii 
to keep the cadn^s of the services up to a strength 
sutheient to rope with the wotJc to be done 
(paragraph Cl). 


(irefit) The calculations In accordance with 
which recruitment is made should be work^ 
out V ith greater precision, and should be 
revisru periodically with due regard to the 
requirements of leave and training. Horn 
prcciaior> is needed in fixing the aimual rate 
of n!cn;.tinont, and service tables should be 
prepared and kept up to date for each service 
or group of seiviix<B. Distribution lists should 
be inaintaiia-d for all services, which are re> 
criiited on a system, to show by groups of 

training of recruits should be cncoiwagod (para-1 ^ 

aianh 48) I present. £xoessi‘S or defects should be 

. i* - , * dealt with at the point wln re they occur. If in 

(•wl) In fitingthe salaries of their employes, i spite of these measures blocks In promotion 
Government should pay so inucli and so much i arc experienced, special allowances should be 
only as is necessary to obtain recruits of the ' given on the merits of each case (poragrephs 
right stamp, and to maintain them in such a | til to C5). 

tbem^from temptatlon^aud^ki^ip them i oointed to'* BlmnHk’*°th™*^n* “*****1** *’* 11 ?**’ 

lor the term of their service (paragraph 49). i Sdo^^ce rali?tS^coMW?^^ 

(csiff) Except where otherwise expressly pro-1 everyday purposes, and to revise the classi- 
vlded, officers should be remunerated by an in- 1 Ration of officers. Imn^iato measures should 


ommental scale of salaries on the compartment 
system. VTbere this Is done the rules with 
regard to acting allowances should be revised 
(paragraphs 50 and 61). 

(six) Exchange compensation allowance 
shonld no longer be paid, but gencrtfily 8p<<aking 
the amounts now drawn on this account should 
be added to the salaries of officers (paragraph 52). 

(sx) The salaries to be paid to Europeans 
and statutory natives of India respcctivisly 
should be settled for each service separately and 
ordinarily In accotdanct^ with thu principle set 
ont In item xvii above, and not on any general 
consideration of race or pl.ace of rocniitnicnt. 
In services in which diffi;reut rates arc found to 
be suitable they should be fixed on the merits 
of each case, and no proportion should be laid 
dofWn generally as between the amounts payable 


be taken to ndinburse ofllcers for allreasonable 
charges incurred by them on transfer from 
one station to another, whether pe-Tsonal to 
themselves or on behalf of their families and 
household cstabJishnicnts (paragraphs 66 to 
68 ) ■ 

(Txv) The rules as to house allowance shonld 
bo revised on the lines iiidii-uted (paragiaiffi 60). 

(XTiii) A Burma allowance shonld be given 
on the terms stated (paragraph 70). 

(xroiO Free passages should he glvws to 
officers of thi* services siicclUud (paragraph 71). 

(jKeeiii) Inefficient ofilecr should bo oonu 
pulsorily retin‘d (puagruph 72). 

(xxix) Officers who are subject to the opera¬ 
tion of article 459 of the clsdl sorvlce regnls- 
tinns should be retired at the age of 55. a 


to the two clasBCB of ofBcjetB. In eervicH^g tho (^ovorunicnt, iu thuirsole dlBoretion. divide to 

_ . — -...a ....A...—..S..-.. _• . • 


normal requirements of which will eventually 
be met in India, the standard scale of salaries I 
should be that considered suitable for statutory 
’ natlveBOflndia,andBpecIalrateBBhoiild be fixed 
for Enropeons for so long as they are recruited, 
'jl) oertaln services in which equality of pay has 
long been an established practice this should be 
^maintained. In other services offleers should 
wbe lironfihtto on equality in the administrative 
ranks, and earlier In the education department. 
JU i S^lal case statutory natives of India 
iltratn Europe should be paid as Europeans 
tgcai^ 68 to 67). 


The salaries to be paid to offleers shonld 
ated in the vailons annexures For re- 
. In India from the ordinary graduate 
sM Bair equivalent amongst membeis of 
ooi^ffiainlty, a general scale rising 


grant on extension of service ^ragrapb 78). 

(xxx) There should be separate European 
service and Indian service leave rales to re¬ 
gulate the taking of long leave. Speaking 
geiieriilly, olficers lecruitcd under E^pesa 
conditions of salaiy should be subject to the 
European, and others to the Indian servioe 
'1 leave rules (paragraphs 77 and 78). 

(xzxt) The European service leave ralea 
should be simplified, and greater facilities for 
leave on higher pay should bo given by allowing 
in-lvilege leave to be accumulated up to fonx 
months and furlough to be commuted subject 
to* the restrletlonB stated (paragraphs 79 and 
80). 

(sBcxif) The sterling amounts of the allow- 
anoes payable under the Enropesn service 
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leave rales should stand to the rupee amounts I 
In the proportion of IS to 10 (paragraph 81). | 

(xxxtii) The Indian service leave rales I 
should DC simpljilcd; oflieers subject to them | 
should be allowed to accumulate privilege 
leave up to four inoulhs, and the allowances 
permissible should be iucrcast'd to tliu extent 
stated (paragraphs 81! and 83). 

(aascie) The rules relating to study leave 
should be revised; the arrangements I'or de¬ 
puting odicers to study particular problems 
should bo made more clastic, and facilities 
should be given to oilicers on leave to study 
voluntarily such problems as interest them 
(paragraphs 84 to 86). 


aforesaid/- and (h) a person shall not be 
appointed to the Indian Civil Service under the 
rules made under this section unless the Civil 
Service CommlHsioners e(»rtify that by such ' 
means as may be prescribed by the rules they * 
have satisfied themselves that In their opinion 
he possesses the necessary odncational quali- 
llcations. 

The provisions as to the laying before ' 
Parliament of regulations and rales made under 
tile said sections thirty-two and ninety-seven 
shall apply to the rules made under this seotion. 

Tills Act may be cited as the Indian Civil 
Service (Tcmi»oiary Frovisious) Act, 1916.*' 


(aases) With the exceptions specified all 
oflieers should be under the same ix-nsion rules; 
all should serve nonusilly foi thiity years, but 
those recraiU-d after the age nt twenty-five in 
the services noted should be granti-d tlie eon- 
eessions Indicated, and all should be able to 
rotliD optionally on a rediired pension after 
twenty-five yi'nrs’ serviee. ijovemnientslimild 
be able to mtiiu any ollloer aftci tliis period 
(paragraphs 87 to 01). 

(ffisriiC The maximum limits of pension 
should DC incn.‘asi-d on the conditions stated 
and special additional ix-nsious of amount 
stated should be. drawn by tlie olliccTs noted 
(paragraphs 9i! and 03). 

(SBzaii) A scliemH for a general family pirn- 
Sion fund, or for separate liiiids for dilten-iit 
classes of oillci-rx, sliuiild be worked out on a 
self -supporting basis (paragraph im). 

Temporary Provisions. 

In October, 1915, a Bill was introduced into 
the House of Lords, entitled “An Act to 
enable persons during tlic eontinuaiie.(‘ of tlie 
War, and for a period of two years tliemafter, 
to Ito appointed or admitted to the, Indian 
Civil Serviee without examination.’* The 
toUowlngis tlic text of its piovihioiis :—“(1) 
The tecretary of State in Comtcil may with 
the advice and assistauee of the Civil Service 
Oommlssioners moke rules providing for tlie 
admission and appointment to the Indian 
Civil Service by the Secretary of State in Coun¬ 
cil, during the contiuuauct' of the present war 
■and for a period not exceeding two years tliurc- 
aftor, of British subjects possessing sudi quail- 
flntions to age and otheru'ise as 

may be pregal^ by toe rules, notwithstand¬ 
ing that theyVivc not been certified as being 
entitled for appointment as the result of ex¬ 
amination in acoordance witli the regulations 
and rales made under section thirty-two of 
the.Oovemment of India Act,1868,and section 
ninety-seven of toe Government of India Act, 
1016: Provided that—(a) not less tlian onc- 
fourto of toe persons aamitt<‘d to the, Indian 
Civil Service during such period as aforesaid 
■hall biliistsonB who have been so certified as 


In toe debate on the second reading of 

tile Bill, Lord Islington explained that this 
was an emergency Bill introduced to meet the 
liilliculties cmated by war conditions. Govern- 
i nient asked Parliament to authorise the suspen- 
i -<101101 the .statutory systemof open competition 
I on two grounds. TIley wished to pteveut 
i any di-terioratioii in tile class of Oflieers to be 
; recruited for tlic l.C.S. anil they sought power 
' to provide a method by wliieJi those wjio were 
iightiiig at toe front should as far as possible 
be protected from losing tludr careers as Indian 
Civil iScivants owing to tlieir patriotic action. 
The itill suuglit to seelin' thosi' ends. Govem- 
! mc'iit was anxious tiiat no injustice should be 
I done to indians and toereforc contemplated 
I that. If with the examination of one-fourth 
, tlicre was not .os a, result the same, proportion 
I of Indians successful as iiod bwn toe' case 
' in former years, tliat number would be mode 
I lip by selection tie.reafti'r. Provision f*t this 
! was to be included in tJie nUes formulated to 
; giveeifcct to tlic Bill. In the debate whlto 
i followed Ij^rd Ahicdonncll argued that toe 
I process of selection in tlu; case of Indians could 
In* tar better carried out in India tlioii Ki White- 
■lull. The. work, lie said, naturally fell within 
the fiiiietions of Ihe Viceroy, who could com¬ 
mand the best information as to the relative 
merits of eaiididates, anti in India where the 
{ held of rhoice would be so miicli wider. Lord 
] Islington argued in n'ply that the nnsucoess- 
, fill Indian candidates had a right to be con- 
; sidi-red. Lord Macdonnell further raised toe 
; qiu'stlon of toe composition of the Selection 
I iioard and moved an amendment under which 
i tile boaid would consist of not more toon nine 
I iiiemb*>rs, including the First Civil Service 
! Comndssioner, a member of authority In pnbUo 
I alTairs, and Mpwsentatives of tlie UnJvi^tlee 
I and the public schools. On toe suggestion of 
I Lord Sydtmham, he added that tliere should 
I be at least one member with a knowledge of 
India. By an amended sub-section it has been 
provided tiiat no person shall be appointed to 
the I.G.S. unless the Secretary of Stat^ acting 
vith toe advice of the Civil Serviee CommlB-^ 
-loners, is satisfied that he iiosaesscs the neces¬ 
sary educational qualificatioi;. The design !■ 
to cheek any arbitrary use of toe powers of toe'-e 
Secretary of State, and to prevent fhvomlflwn 
toward the unlit. „ 0Gid 
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„ SIm M«dio»l Betvioe ondev tbe control of 
tha Oovenunent of India oondsta of eome 
aavcu Inmdred and Bizty-dghfc mpdical men 
laonilted m England by competitive czaml 
nation; and has as its pnmary duty thr c uv 
of tha native troops and ot tho British Oflli irs 
and their families, attichcd to tbim J>ut 
In tha course of rather more iliui 1 eentuty 
and a half otbir duties uid rcspoiisibilitii s 
have acctuid to it, t>o Uiit the 11 in in uldi 
Cion tec nrovision of medical iid to Civil Scr- 
Vaata and teeir familKs the idmiiiisti ilioii 
of tee civil hospitals of tbi lur{,o towns lud 
tee BuperviBion of the numcrou'i smul di^pm 
aaifea providid eithor by the Oovuiimcnt 
or private chanty for thi inbibitints of the 
laKW vinagCb Moieoiir, the stivite pio 
mvira Amt the buiitiirv contiol of lir„( mis, 
rRliiaHng with the samtition of towns, prolti 
tion of water suppbes and tec prcvtntion <f 
fnidomlc dismso It la also ripiisnntcd 111 
the Eativo btates by thr Bcsid ney Siir,;«nn 
and In Persia by the Mulieil Oflitrrs to tin 
|flWsh Ckinsulatis llic Till Dcpirtment ih 
*Vso admuilstcrod in grcit put by Indiiii 
Medical Offirtrs, gcncrilly 111 tbe dull eapieity 
of Medical Olbccr and SuprrinUiidriii , 'iiid 
np to quite luiutly thi Oilirirs m the Mints 
have bun leeruitr^ from luimhirs of tlie 
medical profession I istl> thr Stiiui pro 
vldee tee miu who tir runurd in crigiiiil 
researcb on diseasrs ot tiopu il import uni 
at tec Barttriolc^^ical I ibontorus winch liivc 
aribte In Indii duiing the list fltirrn sens 
and others who as Profi ssois d tin lii^,) mrdi 
schools bavi had Ihr tisk of in itiiu m 
Indigenous midual profi sion winch will mikc 
permanent throughout the Indi ja J inpirc 
tee clTllUdiig InUuchcc of Western Medic me 

This remarkable comhiiiilion of duties and 
responsibilities in u biuglc buvuc his slowly 
evolved horn the sy Itm miluled in qiiiti 
flatly dasrs by the old Lsst Jiidii Compiiiy, 
of providing ** Chirnigi ons fiom 1 ni,l ind. 
cm tee nomination ot the Bond of Diicctors 
In London, for the can of tin pr ipk ind sol 
dlfltfl In the Indiin bietoins, and on the 
fhipfl tradmg vilb Uie 1 1st Bcsiles these 
men the Company maintamtn scvii il medu il 
■eorvlaee, Including tliosi of bf Ilrleua tlio 
West Coast of bumatia, Pimce of Wales Islind, 
ftnd tee Cbma Coast Ihe Surgeons on the 
Ooay*any‘B Indiamen wire fnqmutly nti 
Iked tor emergent work in Indu, as m tbe 
ease ot tee Mahratta War ot 1780 and other 
mlUtary operations of that time for duty 
vlte troops, and sometimes to flU vaeaneies 
oocnmlim among those who would now be 
ityled™otvll enigeons." 

M 

OrEanlaatlOB —The Indian Medical 
Bemoe practically dates from tho year 1764 
friMU the soattixed medical offleers aervmg 
m Ibdla were united Into one body later, 
ima divided Into tee three medwal **£0- 
tabUtemente ** ot Bengal, Madras^ and Bom* 
|nw« In 1700 , tee Medical Betviee was divided 
UnD two hranobce, mUltaiy and civil, tee latter 
Iwag xeBseded as pmnarily army medical 

to oifQ dntieib la 

Zm ' 


which they formed n neerve for tee Indian 
Army, and were consequently liable to reoaO 
at any tune This position was confirmed 
by tee Coniicil of Loid Cornwallis in 1788: 
uid his been In existence ever bmie with great 
icl\ ml tgp to the military autborlUca In timea 
of luilitoiy ‘-trc'is In 1898 tee oflleeni ot 
tho Servile were guen military lank, and emee 
J0U6 lU the u lines bi\c been borne on one 
lisl 1 bough men on entering tlie bervioe are 
allowed o elect a Presidenty in which they 
will BLive ou eutering tee Civil Departmenk 

The 8 vice wis thrown open to Indiana 
by the liiuu Act of ]8>J, tbe nrst competitive 
iziniinitiun be mg held m January 1866, when 
the hst wis hi lUid bv a Bengalee nndent 
who snbsieiuintly all lined distmction It 
was cikulitcd by It-Col Crawford I M.B,. 
(tho tikiited histoiiiii ot tee Service) teat 
from 3 inuiry Ih i5 to tbe end of 1910, M{dity> 
iiifii mi n of pun Indian extraction bad 
entered llio Sciviie Jhe pioportion now 
sliows signs of yr uly incicaso Ibe total 
number of Indians si present m tee Sorvtoa 
Is a httle more tlian flv e pl^r cent of the whole: 
while of the bucic sful candidates durmg tee 
pist flic ^«als 17 6 per cent hive biKJi men 
boin and bred in the country 

Method of Entry —I ntriuce Into tbe Ser* 
VIC IS now elitiriuiiif d on the robults of 
lonipelitive ex iiniii il 10 ns held twite a year 
in 1 oneloD the itigulitious icgaiduig winch, 
and the rites of piy rules for promotion 
and pinsioii iilituig ilierelo, miy be ob> 
tamed on ippliciliuii to tin Military Seore* 
(iiy at the Indu Otfaei Cuubdatee must 
In 11 itui il lH>rn subjects of Uis Majesty, of 
I uropt ui or 1 isl Indian desiint of sound 
liulilY Ik lUli nul in tin opinion ot the 
Sientiry of side for lulia in Council, far 
ill 1 I I is snitalli to Lild eoiiunisuons ta 
the Inlim Medu il Sciviee llicy may be 
mini I or utiiuiiiK I lluy must iiobsese, 
uidii till Mfdieil At tarn force at the time 
of til ir ijitolnlmriit a quahfleation iqm- 
stiill in frnat Biitam and Ireland. ^ 
t indi 1 lie will be pi rnutti d to compete more 
tliaii till « tunes Cuididates (bt tee January 
(xiimnatioii m each year must be between 81 
and .8 M its of age on tee let Felmiary m that 
jiar in 1 e indidat<» for the July ezammateMi 
must be between 21 and 28 years of i^e cm tbe 
Ibt 4ugUbt 

I ho eindidate will be examined by the 
L\ininuug Boaid in tee following subjects, 
and tel lugl« t number of marks obtiuiuible 
will li. disiiibtited as follows — 

(1) Ml beme includmg Iheia* 

pcuUes , .. 1,200 Martai, 

(2) Surgery, Including diseases 

ot tee eye 1,200 ,, 

(3) Applied Anatomy and 

Pbyslcdogy .. .. 600 

(4) Pathology and Bafiterlo- 

losy 800 M 
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iS) Uldwltery and DlsearaB of 

Women and Children .. 600 Marka, 


(6) Materia Medica, Pharma* 

oology and Toxicology.. 600 ;; 

K.B.—‘The Examination In Medicine and 
Surgery will be in part practical, and will 
tatclndc operations on the dc^ body, the appli- 
. cation of surgical apparatus, and tnc examina¬ 
tion ol medical and surgical patients at the 
bedside. 

Having gained a place at the entrance exami¬ 
nation, tiic successful candidates will be coni- 
mlasioncd as TJeutenants on probation, and will 
be granted about a month's leave. Tliey will 
then bo required to attend tn'o successive 
oourses of two months each at the Roynl Army 
Medical College, and at Aldeniliot respectively. 

Officers apiwintcd to the Indian Medical 
Service will be placed on one list, their position 
on it being del ormined by the coinbinotf results j 
of the preliminary and final examinations. 
They will be liable for milit.'VTy cniploymcitt in 
any part of India, but with a view to future 
transfers to civil employment, tiioy will stand 
posted to one of the following civil areas:—(1) 
Madras and Burma; (2) Bombay, witli Aden; (3) 
Upper Provinces, i.e., United Provinces, Punjab 
and Central Provinces; (4) Lower Pmvinees, 
<. 0 ., Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. 

The allocation of officers to these, areas of 
employment will be determined upon a cousi- 
dcration of all the circumstanecs, ine.luding as 
for as possible the caiidid.atc's own wishes. 

The whole course lasts for four months, 
after which the duly gazidted Lieutenants 
proceed to India, and for the first years ol 
their service are attached to native regi- 
meuts In any part of the country. The doctor 
is an officer of the regiment, as was the case 
In the old days of the Army Medical llepnrt.- 
mctit. Of late years it has been proposed to 
fom the members of the Bervice into a corps 
on the lines of the British Medical Service, by 
forming station hospitals for native troops, 
Cbercbv reieasing the doctor from regimciilul 
life. This reform appears to have follen 
through for the present, but Is likely to be 
brought into operation within a very few 
ymrs. Several appointments in the Civil 
Department are now reserved for Indians 
recruited^ the country. 

Orffaffisation.—The Head of the Service 
la the Director General, who is an official 
of the Government of India and its adviser 
on medical matters. He is also concerned 
with questiong of promotion of officers to 
administrative rank, and of the selection of 
men for admission to the civil department. 
Attached to bis office and under hia general 

f pervision is the Sanitary Commissioner with 
e Government of India, who is to have 
Che control of the new Sanitary Service, a 
department which is undergoing eniargmnent 
ana re-arrangement. In each PreMdeuey or 
Province there Is a local head of Che civil 
medical service and medical adviser of the 
ipcah administration, who is either a Surgeon 
Benetal, or an Injector of Civil Hospitals 
■ttbe rank of Colonel. The medical serrice 
^pioylaoe gonabts el the Saaltaxy 


Btanch and the ponly __ 

farmer Is composed of SanUnEy OonualmMii 
of Dlstrieta who by keeping luge tmeta at 
country under observation are In a pMition fb' 
advise titelr reroeetlve govmunente of the 4 
existence of epidemics, and on the proper ] 
methods of dealing with thenuand of prevent¬ 
ing thtir spread. It is, however, throiudi tiie 
Civil Surgeon that the vlMtor to Indlik will 
come in contact with tiie Service. This official 
is something more than a general pmctitionarj 
us he is cxpcct4Hl to be the leading medkal and 
surgical autliority in a largo district consist* 
Ing of a million or more of souls. Owing to 
the varied experience obtained in India by ' 
the members of tbe Civil Medkal Department 
this official is generally a man of the highest 
professional attainments, eroeelaUy so fat the 
case of those senior men holalng appolntmenti 
in the larger towns. His duties are to give 
medical aid to the civil servants and treat j 
fomilics, and to administer the homital whieb ^ 
has been provided by Govemmemt In each 
lieadquartior town. In many cases too he 
will have the additional cliatge cf the local 
Jail, and be the Sanitary Adviser of the Mni^ 
clpality. Accustomed to meet the ihost serioas . 
emergencies of his profession, and {to rely «n-' 
tircly on his own skill and judraent, the 
Civil Surgeon in India has given to, the Indian 
Medical Service a reputation for brofesrional 
efficiency wlucli cannot bo excelled by any 
other public medical service. Tfovrilers in 
India tailing sick within call of any of the 
larger towns can therefore rely OB obtaining 
the highest professional skill in the bIuito of 
tlie ordinary Civil Surgeon of the 1. M. S. There 
liave lately been signs tliat the pqpularlty of 
the medical service of India is waning in the 
mc^cal schools of the United Kingdom, and 
consequently there is a suspicion that a ffiaaa 
of luan is now entering It of*a som^hat lower 
type than tliat which has made (be' Service 
famous. I 

A Parliamentary Paper contMnlng coirea* 
ponilencc between tbe Government ot India 
and the Secretary of Stat^ on Uie promotion 
of an independent medical profesaion in 
India and the postdbiUty ot Umitii^ or redu* 
cing tbe cadre of tbe Indian Modieal Servie^ 
was puldlshed during 1914. Writing in 1910; 
the Govemmeut of India said that ft was Im* 
practicable to make any reduction ih the num* 
ber of Indian Mtdical Service officcaa employed 
solely on dvil duties, that is to say^ thoee uot 
belonging to the war reserve. An iadependent 
profession trained on western lines was growing 
up In India but bad to overoome its nnivenal 
rival in tbe shape of hakfmg and othbrs trained '' 
in indigenous methods: Government oonid do 
much to encourage the growth of this profe e* 
Sion by making provision for the fegisaaticni 1 
of medical practitlonciB qualified according to 'k 
western methods. The Seoretary ot States 
replying in November lOlS^ said that he waa - 
unable to contemplate any Bubstantial lednoti 
tion In the Indian Medical Service. A* iw 
independent profession, he trusted tiiai the 
experience of the warldng of fhd Bamhaiir' 
ReAstratiem Aet might Justify tha iiftroduttloA 
ot simlitt leglalation for other Provinece. Hfo 
eonsidered mat the Indian Medlod Servlee 
Humid he restricted to tbe nllltKX Beeda 
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,.jlw wwm to y l^otb cm aoooimt of eoonomy and 
. wocoar to IdcreaN as for as possible the nmn* 
ol tmportaat posts held by Indians; he 
'c inepaied to oonaider each new appolnt- 
i^,~foent cm its merits, bot any proposal few on 
■' .Increase In tiie dvll posts Indudod in the cadre 
of the Indian ^edical Service would be snb- 
. Jeoted to tiie dosest samtiny. In reply to that 
despatch, the Oovemment of India wrote In 


March, 1914" In view of the growing medi* 
cal needs of the oonntcy which necessitate the 
employment of a lar^ stall of medical officers, 
some expansion of the Indian Medical Service 
Is Inevitable, and each expansion should not, 
in our c^inion, be regarded from a dliferent 
standpoint from the enlargement of any other 
cadre in responne to the development of the 
work to be iicrformed.'* 


Pay and Allowance. —^Tbc following are the monthly rates of Indian pay drawn by officers 
- of the Indian Medical Service when employed on the military side.— 



Bonk. 

employed 

Pay. 

S 

t) 

■B 

2 

1 

08 

Uffleiating 
Medical 
arge of a 
cgiment. 

gi 

P'i 

ll’!| 

. 

• 

a 

P 

O 

CO 

a 

a? « 



Be. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

^utonant . 

42U 

350 

150 

425 

500 

Captain 

•• ea aa aa a* 

47."i 

400 

150 

475 

650 

^ 9$ 

after 6 years' service . 

475 

4.'i0 

150 

525 

600 

99 

after 7 years' service .. .. .. 

S V 

500 

IfiO 


650 


after 10 years’ service. 

aa •• aa aa #• 

a a 

550 

IfiO 

625 

700 

Maibr 

• ■ 

050 

150 

725 

800 

•• after 3;year8'service OB Major .. 
Uentenont^ioIonGl. 

• • 

750 

nuo 

150 

350 

825 

1,075 

900 

1.250 

99 

„ after 25 years’ service 

a a 

900 

400 

1.100 

1,300 

•P 

,, specially selected fur in- 

' creased pay. 

♦ 

a a 

1,000 

400 

1,200 

1,100 


Pensions and Half-Pay.—Officers are allowed to retire on pension on completing 17 years' 
service, the mioaut they receive varying with the precise number of 3 n!ani they have served. 
The lowest rate tor 17 years’ service is £300 per annum, and the rate for 30 years £700 per antinm- 
Tbe increases in pension for each additional year’s service over 17 are somewhat higher lii the 
last 6 than in the first 8 of the 13 years between the shortest and longest periods of pensionable 
service. All officers of the rank or lieutenant-colonel ainl major are placed on the retired Hst on 
attaining Uie age of 55 years : the greatest ago to which any officer can serve being 62. 


Principal Civil Appuiutmeuts. 


Approxi¬ 

mate 

Number 

of 

Appoint¬ 
ments 
in each 
Class. 

Salary per Mensem, 

\,'lieu lield 
by a 

Lieutenant- 

Colonel. 

When held 
by a Major. 

When 
held by 
Captain, 

When 
hchl by 
Lieute¬ 
nant. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

6 

2,250-2,500 




1 

2,000-2,500 




8 

1,500-2,000 




r> 

1,650-1,800 

1,200-1,300 



82 

1,500-1,650 

1,050-1,160 

800-050 

760 

8 

1,250-1,800 

for all ranks. 



18 

1,450-1,600 

1,000-1.100 

750-000 

700 

11 

1,600-1,600 

1,050-1,160 

700-900 

650 

6 

1,400-1.550 

1,050-1,150 

700-900 

660 

31 

1,300-1,550 

850-1,050 

600-850 

560-660 

»7 

1,800-1,460 

850-060 

600-750 

650 

171 

1,200-1,350 

750-850 

600-660 

460 

1 

a a a a 

• s s a 

600-750 

^ 660, 

20 

1,450 

1,000-1,100 

750-^ 

Toa 

#• . 


f' 


IhspeetorB-GeDeral of Civil Hospitals .. 

Bamtary Commiasioner with Government 
of India. 

bspeetoiB-Oeneial of Prisons .. 

PrincipalB of Medical Colleges .. .. 

PzDlBBSOrial Appointments 

daoltary ComnuasionerB. 

Bepnty Sanitary Commisslonets .. 

Bacteriological Appointments .. 
Bopeilntemdenta of Central Lunatic 
* Asylnma. ^ . 

of OcotfSBl CnftOWas »• 

civil Bmgeoaolea (Fliat Class) .. .. 

Saigeoaelea (Second Class) .. .. 

J^batloaaiy Chendoal Examiner .. 

^Oflleen depmed to Piagne Duty 


... 
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Appobitments to the Bengal Pilot Service 
Me mode by the Secretary of State for India 
ud by the Ctovrniment of Bengal; the latter 
•ppolntments arc limited to Anglo-Indians 
and Eurasians, and are made under separate 
. r^ulattons. In the case of appointments 
mode by Iho Secretory of State, prclcrcaice Is 
given, cfuterit parUnta, to candidates who have 
paned through one of the training ships “ Wor- 
cester” and "Conway." 
f^dldates for the Secretary of State’s ap¬ 


pointments must not be less than 18 and uot' ’ 
more than 22 years of age. They must pro* ^ 
ducc a Board of Trade or Colonial Certificate of 
Competency os a Second Mato, or any Ughet ‘ 
grade, for a fordgn-goiug ship, and evldinoe . 
I of ha'iing served at sea not leas than two yeatf ' 
, in a square-rigged sailing vessel of over 800 • 

I tons. The rates of pay and allowancea of 
I Ticadsmen Apprentices while cm duty are af 
I follows, without exchange compensatioo ol* 

■ lowonce:— 


When on the running list:— 


funlor Iicadamcn 
Second Mate Leadsmen 
First Mato Leadsmen .. 


Rs. 

..107 a month 
a month 
..100 a month 


} 


Pins 50 por cent, of the lead money col* 
Icctcd from the ships on which they do 
dnty. 


When employed as Ciiief and Second Officer:— 
^iet OfllcerB of pilot vessels, Ita 160 a month, 

Ab Second Offleen of pilot ves- 

eela .. Be. 135 a month. 

Plus a mess allowance of Be. 40 a month. 

After five years’service a Leadsman Appren¬ 
tice is allowed to apimar at on oxaiiilnatiun to 
qualify liim for apiKiintment as Mate Pilot, 
but U ho shows exceptional ability, and has 
passed each previons examination on his first 
attempt, bears a very good character, and is 
otliorwlsc well reported on, tl)iH period may, 
vrith tho special sanction of Uovi-rnmcnt, be 
t^uc^ to 4i years. After tlircc years’ service 
as Blate iHlot, he is permitted to go up for an 
axamlnatlon to qualify for appointniont as 
|Hf ■*«»«♦ Pilot, and, if successful. Is promoted 
to that i^ade on the occiirrcnco of a v<u>am:y. 
Vacancies wliluli occur In the grade of Branch 
f Pilot ate filled by promotiou from tlie Muster 
f Pilots’ gr^e, ol men who have passed tlie 
B rapeh Pilots' examination. If ilio IsMUil 
Government has teosnii to boHevc iliat a Pilot 
la, owing to physical nnfltiicss of any kind, 
.taoapabhi of discharging his duties properly. 
It arranges for bis medical examination and 
t pfc** anch action as may seem dcsirablo when 
the results of that examination arc commu¬ 
nicated. In ,j^rticnlar. Pilots are medically 
' examined after the occurrence of any accident 
■to the vessel in their pilot>ngc cliorgc, if the 
nlicamstwces tend to show tliat the accident 
vras In any way attributable to physical uiiflt- 
UTI^ II^ the po^ of the Pilot. 

Pilots arc not entitled io any salary while 
- Ml pilotage duty, but receive us their lemnno- 
latlon a sliare, at presout &(i per cent., but 
liable to alteration at Uic disendJun of the 
Govemnient of Bengal, of liie jnlotAge dues 
pjtiii by ships piloted by Ihem. 'J'he (loverii- 
inent' of Bengal reserves to itself tho rlglit to 
requtro sB Pilots to obtain a Tlome 'J'nule 
Master Morlnot's Certificate before they are 
pmmoted to be Senior Muster Pilots. Eveiy 
XfifiROber of the Pilot Service Is subject to sneb 
rtules as the Oovomment of India or as the 
, Gbvemnunt of Bengal under the control of 
the Goveminsnt of India, may from time to 


time, respectively, make in' regard to dlselpllnek 
leave, leave allowances, number of offleen In 
the service, distribution into grades, tonnage 
of ships to bo allotted to the sevnal grades, 
etc., and in all respects he is amenable to sneb 
orders as may be passed by the Government 
of Bengal, and is liable to degra^tlon, snspen* 
sioii and dismissal by the Government of Bengal 
for any breach of such rules or orders, orlw 
misconduct. 

Other Pilot Services.—^Bengal Is the only 
provluco that has a covenanted pilot eemdees 
elsewhere pilotage is under the control of the 
local Port Trust. In Bombay, for cxamplei 
the Port Trust have drawn up the following 
rules for entry Into tlic service: 

To bo eligible for admission to the Bombay 
j Pilot Service, candidates must be* Britlso 
Subjects, and at least 21 years of age bnt not 
I more than S2. They must hold certifiMtee 
1 of competency as Master and excellent teetl* 

! monials n.<) regards conduct, character and . 
' ability. They will be examined in the Fort Offlos 
for form and colour vision as prescribed by tiie 
Itord of Trade, and also an extra form wion 
test of each eye separately and mnat undergo 
on examination by, and jiroduce a oertifleiM 
from, the Medical Officer appointed by ’tbe 
Port Trustees that they are physically fit} 
and are of a sufiicicntly hardy or strong eon. 
stitution to perform a Pilot’s duty and thM they* 
to oil appearance, enjoy good health. Any 
Probationer may, with tho sanction of the 
Port Officer, go before the Examining Com* 
mittee, and if be imsscs he will be ellmble fbt ' 
apjKjintment as a Srd Grade Pilot when a 
viu'anry occurs. A Probationer, not 
tlie rc<iuircd examination to qualify for per. 
forming a Pilot’s dntics witliin six laombs ;'I 
af(4>r the date of Ids appointment, is liable to ' 
l>e stniek off ilic list. Promotion to the vop, 
rioim grades in tho Pilot serviee is generally 
given by seniority, bat the Port Trastees re. 
serve to themselves the riglit of passing .over ■ 
any Pilot. There are 18 PilotB, six la «ac|>' 
grade; who are pidd according to the number ■ 
of vessels pilots The avwage pay of .> 
ist Grade Pitot Is about Ito. 850, fid Gn4s' A 
about Kb, 7S0 and 8td Grads a^^t Ba, 
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The Press. 


new^raper Frees ia India Is au ossen- 
; Holly Eogllsh luBtltatloQ and was Introducod 
Vooen after the tadc of organiBuiK the admi* 
„■ SiMzatlcm was seriously taken in liaiid by the 
Snglish in Bengal. In 1773 was i>asm>d tlio 
>- Aegolatdng Act creating the Govcrnur-Ueneml- 
' ship and the Supremo Court in Beng:il and 
i "iviuiin seven years at the end of the same de- 
eadfl, the first newspaper u’as etartc'd in Ciil- 
V outta by an Bnglisliman in January 17K0. 
~ Exactly a century and a tiiird has elapsed 
, since, not a very long period t-erlaiidy, a period 
almost measured by the life of a t-lnuli* news- 
' paper. The Times, which came into exist enr-e 
only five years later in 1785; but then the 
' period of British stiprcnmcy is nnl nnieii longer, 
- having commciicea at Plaasey, only t.»i‘nty- 
, three years earlier. Ttouiliay ftdiowed (bl- 
entta closely, and Madr.i.s did not lag luueii 
behind. In 1789 the Hist Itomiiuy newspaper 
appeared. The Bombay Ueruld, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier, a paper now 
rrorcsented by ike Timen of India willi 
whlcb It was amalgamated in ISdl. In Bombay 
the advent of the press iiviy be said to have 
followed the British occui>ation of tiie island 
much later tlnin uus tlie ease in OiIcuM^i.. in 
, Calcutta the Etiglisli were on sniletance before 
Flassey, but in Botnliay tliey Mere absoint.e 
masters after 1((U5, and it is somewlint .stiange 
that no Bnglisliinau sliould have tlunigiit of 
Starthig a newspapiir during all those liiindiiMl 
and twenty-five years befoiu tJie actual advent 
of The Herald. 

The first ncwsitapcr was called 77ie Bengal 
Gazette which is better kmavn from the name 
of Its founder as TIp^'//'s Ga:eUe or Jnurtuil. 
Hlcky like most ptoiie4>.rs had to suUcr for his 
enterprising spirit, thougli the fau|t was entirely 
, bis own, as be niaile his pafier a medium of 
■' pabllsHhig gross scandal, and lie and ills journal 
dimpiicarnd from ]mblii; view in 17S3. .Seveial 
Journals rapidly followed ilieky’s, tlioiigh tln’y 
did not ftntunately cojiy its had example. 7'he 
Indian Gazette had a eaieiT of over Imlf a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into tlie 
Bengal Harkam, whie.h came into e^i^l,e||ee. 
.only a little later, ami both are im>w represented 
by The Indian Daily JVries witli wliicii they 
were amalgamated in 18(i6. No fewer tlian 
^flve papers followed in as many yeitrs, tlie 
Bengal Gazette of 17H0, and one of 'l.|ii se, 7'ke 
Caleutta Gazette, Btar(.ed in Feliniury 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Govemment, nour¬ 
ishes still as the offleial gazette of the Bengal 
•'-Ctovcrnment. 

From its commencrinent tlin press W'as 
Jealously watched by tlic authorities, wiio 
e-imt serious restraints u|H»n its indepeiideiice 
, and pursued a pulley of iliseuuiage.ment and 
rigorous contnd. Oovernment olijeotcd to 
-nows of apiKtrimtly the most trivial eharael-er 
■ affecting its servants. From 1791 t^) 1790 
oeycFOl editors we«! deiwileil to EiiroiMi wifli- 
.out trial and on short notice, whilst scveml 
,fnoie were censured and had to apologise. 
~ At the commonoement of tlie rule of Wellesley, 
'/tObvenuneni promulgated stringent rules fur 
public press and Instituted an ofilelal censor 
Hbo iniom everything was to be sabmitted before 
''leatlOD, the poialty for offending oftalnst 
iP ixolMtoheuniiMdiiMbd^ttotloik Xheoe 



regulations cotittnucd in force ttU the time of . 
the lilarquis of Hastings who in 1818 abdlsbcd 
the censorship and substituted milder taleB<;i 

'Jliis cliauge proved bimeflcial to the status 
of tlie press, for henceforward self-iosQmtlng 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, wldch had UO 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
linckiiigliain, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
a^'iiilcd liiinsclf of this comparative foeedotn 
to I 'ilicise ilie aiilliorities, and under the Bhortk 
udmiiiislralion of Adam, a civilian who tem^ 
Iioiarily txieupied Haatmg’s place, he was de« 
jHirf''.' under rules spociimy ftassed. But 
l.urd Anilici'st and still more l.Ard William 
Iteiitiiiek wen- persons of broad and liberal 
view'i, and iindrr llicni the press was left prao* 
iiraily frci", tiioiigh tiiore existed certain regu* 
laticnis nJiich wt're not enforced, though Lord 
(.'lai'i'. Mini Mas (lovirnor of Bombay from 1881 
to 1835, once strongly hut in vain urged the 
latter to ciifoivo tlicm. MiHcalfe who sue* 
rt>c<|i‘d for a brief )icriod Bentlnek, removed 
e\en these regnlations, and brou^t about 
what is called tlie ciuaucitiatlon of the press 
in India in JSttri, wliicIi was the beginning of 
a n>'w era in tlie iiistoi'y of the Indian proas. 
Among papers that, came into being, was the 
Hotitlmy '1 iinre wliieli was started towards 
t he close of 1838 hy the lending merchants of 
Itomliuy, and wliicii in 1861 changed its name' 
to the 'I'iute's o1 India. The Bombay Gazette, 
foiiiKled in 1791, ceased publication in 1014. 

'J'lie liherai sjiirit in which Lord ITastlngB 
had begun to deal witli the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of tlie Aia'lo-Tiidian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Fn'ss. The first news* 
pu]H'r in any Indian liiiigiiage was the Samodtar 
Jhiryan started by tin: famous SocampoK 
Al i'.'iioiiarie.s Wunl, Cian'y and Marshman In 
ISIS in B'ligali, aud it rr«elvcd encouxage*^ 
mi nt from Il'isliiigs wdio allowed it to ebuuw 
kite through tiic post ollico at one-fouith 
ii-^ii'il lakes. 'I'liis was followed in 1822 by a' 
jiiiilv native paper in Bombay ooJled the • 
Hotiiiiuy Sunuielutr M hich still exists, and tboe-. < 
M. 1 S laid tlie foundation of the Native Indian 
T're^s whicli at tlie, present day Is by for tiie 
kiruenf. r>art of I ho press in India, numberlag 
over G'lO jMipers. 

I'pini 1835 to the Mutiny the press qiiead 
(o otlh-r cities like Delhi, Agia, (Iwaliot, and 
even Lahore, whereas formeny It was chiefly 
eonlined to the rresidenoy towns. Du^big 
tin: .MiiMny its freedom had to be temporarily 
coiilrolied by the flagging Act which Canning 
pasxud ill .Tune 1857 on account of the Hoenso 
of a very b-w papeta, and owing still mure to 
dll' feui-H of its circulating intclllgcaice which 
iiiiglit he im-juilicia) to iinbllc interests. The 
Act' was passial only fur a year at the end of 
wliieli ilie. ]ircss w.'ts oiiro more free. jt 

till India p,assing t^i tlie Crown In 1858, on 
eiii of prosperity and iirugrcss opened for the 
wliole country in which the press jiarticipatfld. 
'Jliero wore 10 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Notisw 
papers and the circulation of all was very smaw , 
The number of the former did not show a giMli, 
rise in the noxt geneiotlon, bat the ttas to' 
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influence and also ctrculatlon \nia eatisliictory 
VotnooB journaUtto like Jtobcit Knight, James 
Maelean and Harris Mookerji llourlshed in 
this generation. The Cidi am MUUary Oazette 
was oilginaliy pnbUehed in Simla as a weekly 
pdper, toe first issue being dated Juno 22nd, 
1872. Prior to and in tlie days ot the Mutiny 
the most famous paper !;i liorttiem India 
was the MofmnUHx, originally publiHhed at 
Heerat, but afterwa^ at Agra and then at 
Am bala . After a liTcl^ existence for a few 
Sreots In Simla the CimJ and MUUary Uaattte 
oequired and incorporated the MofwmlUe, 
and in 187C the office of the paper was transferred 
'firom Simla to Lahore, and the fiazeUe began 
to be pnbiished diUIy. During Lord Lytton's 
vioeroyalty a reactionary policy w.*u« puthuisI to- 
wnrds the vernacular press \vliic]i nas res- 
txabied by a mecial Act passed in 1878. With 
the advent of Lord Itipuii in 188(t, the I’n'ss 
Act of Lytton was n^pculed in 1882. 'J'lic 
influence of the native press cspecuilly grew 
CO be very great, and its circulation 1>oo re¬ 


ceived a great fillip. This may be said to have 
gone on till 1897, wlien India entered a|^ 
a disastrous cycle ot years during i^ieh plagas 
and famine gave rise to grave p<fliticiu dls* 
content which found exaggerated expression 
in the native press, both in the vemaeular 
and in English. Thu deterioration in the tone 
of a wiction of the pres-s became accentuated 
as ycai-s went on and prosecutions lor sedition 
bad little cflect ui chixrking the sinister influence. 

In 1910 Lord lilinto passed a Press Act ap* 
. plicablc, not like Lyl.ton's Act, to Uie peccant 
I part alone, but like Canning’s measure, to the 
; entini iiress. This measure is having the 
: desired eifi'ct inasinueh as it has undoubtedly 
, chucketl seditious writing in all the pioviuos 
I wlien! it lud previously been most rife. One 
, marked cffi>et. of tim Act 1ms been to increase 
the inlliieiice and- circulation of the moderate 
' {m]>er.s. 'i'ltiTc is some tendency, as In Eastern 
I Jteiigal, to evade the Act by tlie secret 
; production and ^ dissemination of soditlous 
' leaflets. 


Nninber of Printing Presses at Work, and Number of Newspapers. Periodicals, 

and Books Published- 


Province. 


Books. 


I 

I Printing News- 
I J'rcs'.es.. papei'S. 

I 


IVriodi- 

eala. otlier 

Enropciin 
Lilli gimgcs. 


In Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or bi 
more tmai one 
Language. 


.Bengal 

« a 


T'.S 

157 

206 

1 

1 

i 3S5 

2,177 

Bihar and Orissa 

« e 



22 


: 92 

819 

United Provinces 

• • 


r>47 

107 

212 

219 

1,.788 

Punjab 



257 

91 

111 

[ 133 

1,626 

DcUn . 



:,2 

11 

11 

17 

188 

North-West Prontier Province 


20 

(n; 2 

1 


• • • « 

Burma 

a • 


157 

49 

(iO 

23 

223 

Central Provinces and Berur 


84 

15 

14 

*» 

100 

AflBftlll 

• • 

• a 


14 

10 

1 


83 

AJmor-Uerwara 

• • 

• • 

12 


0 

1 

62 

Coorg 

• • 


1 

.... 

1 

« • • • 

• see 

Ujulras . • 

Irombay 

• * 


681 

(5)242 

1,717 

494 

1,927 

m • 


•103 

• 14!! 

509 

137 

1.7«i5 

Total 

lUlu-lG 

•• 

!J,237 

857 

2,927 

1,541 

10,658 


(1914-15 

. . 

.S,102 

847 

2,988 

1,602 

11.477 


1913-14 


3,020 

827 

2,848 

1,477 

10,712 


1912-13 


2,828 

67.5 

2,8!>5 

1,662 

0,65] 


1911-12 


2,780 

656 

2,268 

1,506 

0,089 

Totals 

1010-11 


2,751 

658 

1,002 

1,578 

10,008 


1900-10 

.. 

2,730 

726 

820 

2,112 

9,084 


1908-9 


2,594 

738 

806 

1,687 

8.846 


1907-8 


2,571 

75:1 

1,062 

1,524 

7.005 


1906-7 


2,490 

744 

973 

1,589 

8.126 


1905-6 


2,380 

747 

793 

1,411 

7.644 


(•) One ceased to appear in April 181S. 


(i) Eor oale^ar jneu. 
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N«WB| 


and News AJenelea registered nnder the Press Boles and arranged 
to station where they are published and sltnated. 


Noin.<—JTma Agenei$s an eiAinguidutd by an aAtrUk. 


BtaMoni. 


Agra 


Abmedsbad 


Aimer 

Alnda, finer 

Akyab 

Aligarh 


Allahabad 


Allahabad Eatra .. 
Amraotl .. 

Amrell, .. .. 

Amritear 

Amwdia • • • • 

Bagerhat .. 

Bangalore .. .. 

Banldpoie (Patna) 

Bsrlaal .. 
Baioda .. 

fi—rfn. fiorma 
Battlwoa (Ci^lon) 
Belganm .. 


' Benares OMy 


Title in lull. Day of going to Press. 


I 


m 


■{ 


■•{i 


Eayastha Hitkari 

• a 

• a 

Ahmcdabad Samacliar 

• p 

a V 

Coronation Advertiser 

a a 


Gujarati Punch 

a a 

a a 

Jahia Saniachar .. 


a a 

^athiawar and Maliikontha 
Gazette. 

Political Bhomiyo 

• a 


Preja fiandhu .. 

a a 


Hajasthan 

a a 


Eajastnn Samachar 

a a 


Bcrar Samachar .. 



Arukao News 



Aligarh Institute Gazette 


! Abhyudnya 

a • 


1 Hindustan Bcvlew 

a a 


1 Joiader 

a a 


1 Pioneer 



Uvuter'B Telegram Company, Ld. 

Sarva Shikshak .. 

• • 

• a 

Btiarat 

a * 

• ■ 

Kartawya 

a a 

a a 

I'ramod Sindhu .. 

a • 


Veer Sbolo Sunjeevinee 

a a 

• a 

Islamic News 

• • 

• a 

Klialsa Advocate .. 


• a 

Punjab Durban .. 


• • 

VftiJvll • * a • 

a a 

a • 

Ittihad 

a a 

• a 

Jagaran 

a a 

a 

Daily Post 

• a 

a 

Kasim-uDAklibar 

• • 

a 

Debar Bandhu .. 

a a 

a a 

Behar Herald 

a a 

a 

Express 

a a 

a 

Darlsal Hital^i .. 

a a 

• 

.lagrlti 

a a 

a a 

Shree Sayajl Vijaya 

• a 

a a 

Basscin News 

a a 

a a 

Lamp 

a a 

a a 

Delgaum Samaiduir 

a a 

a 

Awazal Khalk 


a 

Bharat Jlwon 


a 

“Hindi Eesari** .. 

• • 

a • 

Indian Student .. 


0 a 

Kashi Tempemnoe Samacliar 

• a 

Maltazoandal Magazine 

• • 

• • 


lat, 8th, letb, and 24th of ereiy 
month. 

Daily. 

Wednesdays. 

Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Tlinrsdays. 

Sundaya 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Wi-dnesdays. 

Fridays. 

On first of every month. 

Dally, except Tuesdays. 

Daily. 


Wednesdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Mondays. 

Mondays. 

Mondays. 


Weekly, 

DaUy. 

lii-Wcckly. 




Saturdays. 

Sundays. 

Dally. 

Mondays and Tburadays. 

Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Sundays. 

Weekly. 

Thoradays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Every other Saturday. 
Mondays. 

Every Wednesday. 
Sundays. 

Wednesdays. 

27th of each month. 
Monthly. 

Monthly. 
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Stations. 


Title in loll. 


Date of going to Frbi. 


Sbavnagu 
SUitt (Patna) 
SSopnr w 


fS'i 

■■ i 


>lB<Hnlw7 .• 


.Taiiiliaaan «. 

• • IttcliQid 

• Eaniatak Vuibliav .. 

Advooiitc of Tiiilia .. 

Akiihur-l-lalum .. .. 

Ak]ibar-i-tioiida<^ 

Andhra Pairika .. .. 

Ar»am «■ .. 

AiisooJatcd Press *.. . . 

Doiubay Clironide .. 

Pomimy Gnardian «. 

ISuJnbay Barnacliar 

Briton .• •• 

CatlioUc Examiner 

Giijnratl 

llluatratwl Sporting Beview 

} I Indian Industries and Power 
Indian Investors' liefcrce 

Indian National News Agi'iicy 
Indian Social Befonner .. 


SO * * ^ 


libwilngpet 


Taesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Dally. 

Daily, except on Sundays. 

W'ednesdnys. 

Sundays, 


Daily. 

Fridays. 

Dally. 

Dally, except Saturdays. 
Thursdays. 

S.iturdayB. 

Saturdays. 

On the 15th ot each month. 
Fridays. 


I I Jndu Prukash 
Jaiua 

.Tain-o Jamsbed 
I Musiliu Herald 


Ariisllrn Timo.s 
Native Opluion 


O Anglo-Lusitano 
Farsi and Pruja Mitra 


Bailway Times 
liast GoflAr 


neuter's Indian Journal .. 
BeuLer's Telegram Company, Ltd. 

Siinjaya .. •. .. .. 

Sanj Vartaman. 

Ser^ant oV India .. 

Sltri Venimteshwot SamacUiir 
Suiniay Tatler 

Times of India. 

Times of India Illustrated Weekly. 

United Pri'ss Syndicate • 

Yunng India 


Saturdays. 

Dally, except Sundays. 
.Saturdays. 

'^D.aily, except Saturdays. 
Daily, except Sundays. 

Fridays. 

Tuesdays. 

Saturdays. 

I>aily. 

Fridays. 

Sundays. 

Dilily. 


Daliy. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Weekly. 

Fridays. 

Sundays. 

Dally. 

Wednesdays. 


Weekly. 


OalongnteCGo^ 


Kolar Gold Fields News .. 
Akhbot Kniqamaln .. 


A Vox do Povo 


Taesdays. * ^ 

6th. istta, 20tb. and 27th d Mary 
month. 

Batnidayi. 















The 




Stations. 


Title in full. 


Day of going to Fratti 


Calcutta • • 


Albulugli. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika 
Ai^m 

Assoclatotl Press • 

BangalKui . 

Bengalee 

Bhnrata Afltra . 

Cale.utta liilelligoncc Syndicate .. 
Calcutta Kumaelnir 

Capital . 

CathoUc Herald of India ., 
Ccliegiun. 


Fridays. 

Dally. 

Fridays. 


Wednesday. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Tlmrsdays. 


Daily. 


Mmplre (Calcutta Evening News). 

Knglislim.an . 

Jliiiduo Patriot. 

llltabadl . 

Indian and Eastern Engineer 
Indian Daily News 


Indian Engineering 
Indian Express 
liiiliaii Field 


Tiidiiin Methodist Times .. 
Indian Mirror 
Indian News Agency 

Jndiiiii Planters’ Gazette 
Indian I’uhlic Health 
Jiido-Brltish Press Agency 

MnsHalinaii 

Moslem Chronielc and .Miihum 
iiuidan Observer. 

Hallways and flipping .. 


Beis ajid Bayyet. 

neuter’s Telegram Company. 
Limited. 

Sanjibaul . 

Samay . 

Sidaqtit. 

Statesman . 

Swadesh. 

Tarjuman. 

Tidcgraph ,, . 

Tirnesof India lJln-<trated Weekly. 
United Press Syudieate* .. .. 

young Men of India .. .. 


TlnirsdayB. 

'I'lieadaj'B. 

Bi-Monthly. 

D.aily, except Sundays. 
Daily. 

Daily, except Saturdayi. 

WiHlnesdays. 

1-lth of earb month. 

Daily, except- Sundays. 

j 

Tltursdays. 

Once a month. 
Wednesdays. 

, Last day of month. 

! Daily. 


8-iturda3m. 

l.jtli of each month. 


Tliur.‘Kl,*iy.=i. 
i Thursdays. 

.itli, l.'tlhandlaBt day ot evuty- 
muntii. 

Saturdays. 


Weduesdasrs. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Daily, 

Sundays. 

Daily. 


Wednesdaya. 

Monthly. 


CUlqat .. 


Balatuiiratn 
EeriJa Saneharl 
Mononuna 


Mttavadl .. ., 

West Coast Befotmer •» 
West Coast Spectator » 


.. Monthly. 

.. Weilnesdaya. 

.. Tuesdays and Fridays. 

• . Weekly. 

.. Sundaj^ and Thursdairs. 

.. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
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Title in lull. 


Date ofg(^g toFceK. 


Cawnpote 


(Mnoiinh .. 
CbtttagoDS 


Cochin .. 


Cocanada .. 


Coiottibo .. ■ 


Cnttack 
■ Oontal 


Dacca 


Darjeottng .. 


DobnDon.. •< 


^ DUai w 


Azad . 

Cawnpotft Journal 
Engllehman Bulletin 

B^iit.cr’B Telegram Company, Bl- 
inited, 

Zaiiiana . 


Wednesdaya. 

Dally. 

Daily. 


Education Gaaette 


r Coriiln Argus 
1 Malabar Herald 


r Ceylon Catholic Messenger 
I Ceylon Independent 
I Ceylon Morning Leader .. 


C(^lon Observer . 
(Ceylonese 
Dinakara Prakasli 


.. J Dlnamlnn 
I DravUla Mltran 

(lUaiiurUm Tradipaya 

Islam Mlttirnn 
Lakiiilua 

Sarasavi Randaresa 
Times of Ceylon .. 


(Ttkal Dscpica 
Hihar 

Daeea Gazette 
Dacca Prakash 

East 

Herald 


Darjeeling Visitor and Advertiser. 
Indian Daily Hews (Divrjnelinc 
Edition). 

Bulletin •• •• 


25ih day of every month. 

Tuesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

* 

Ratunlays. 

Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Dally. 

Daily. 

Dally. 

1 billy. 

Mondays, Tiiesdayib Tliursdaya 
and Saturdays. 

D.aily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Mondays and Thursdays. 

S.atnrdays. 

Daily except Sundays. 

, Tuesdays and Fridam 
Daily. 

Fridays. 

Mondays. 

Mondays. 

Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

Mondays. 

Daily. 


AI-Mu.stansir 
Assoclatnl Press 
Durbar Bulletin 


Hamdard 

Indian News Agency 


Morning Post 
Pioneer Supplement 


r Dharwarvrltt . 

I Karnataka Patra 
■i RoniatakavTitta and Dhananjaya 
I Ksbema Samadiar .. 

^ Ba]a Hansa .. 


Twice Daily. 
Daily. 


Daily. 

Daily. 


Dally, except Sundays. 
Dally. 

Wednesdays. 

Frida'™ 


Thursdays. 

Dally. 
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BtatiouR. 


Xaraclil 


Khnlna 
Kfdhairar Oity 


Kottayun .. 
Knnuiegala 

Lahore .. 


Dbolia .. .. 

Dihrugarli .. 

Gaya 

GQntnr 

HobU •. . • 

f 

Hyderabad, Deccan 

Hyderabad, Sind .. 

Jaffna •• *• 

Jaffna (Vannarponnai) 
Jorhal 

Jnbbnlpore 

KaklnA 

Kankital 


Titlv in full. 


Kliandojii TMbhav 

Englishtnaii Bulk-tin 
Timeii of Aaauin .. 


Day of going to Press. 


Eayaaiiia Messenger 
Deshabhimani 
Kannad Hesari 


f 

1 

1 

fi 

I ; 

1 ! 


(I 

(■ 


Miiflhecr-i-Drcran 
Katiifa-i-Bozana 
Usniun Gazette 

iriiidvasi .. 
Miisaltr 
Sind Journal 
Sind Mail • ■ 
Siudvasl 


rpylon Patriot and Weekly Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Jaffna Catholic Guardian.. 

Sltlua Yeda i^thTikavaluii 
Vusaviian Jaffna Native Opinioj 


{ 




nindu Organ 

Englielunan Bulletin 

C. F. Standard 
India£unday School .Tournal 

BiUigpiir-Di kproknsli 
Saddltram I'rudiarak 


Daily Gazette 
Jviirachi Argus 
Karachi Chioulcle 
New Times 
Farsi Sansar 


Praia Mitra 
Phoenix 

neuter's Telegram Company, Li 
niited. 

Sind Observer 
Sind Sudbar ,. 

Star of India 

Khulna Basi .. 

Vidyavilas 


Kerala Bharati .. .. 

Malayola Manorama 
Nazrani Deepka .. . • 

Abhknawa Hawata Angana 


Akhbar-l-Am 
Associated Preas * 
Bulletin .. 

Civil and IDlitaty Gazette 
Desb 


Fridays. 

Daily. 

Frida j’S. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

Fridayu. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Diiilj'. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

; Daily. 

'I'ucsdays. 

Saturday Mornings. 
Fortnightly. 

Fortnightly. 

AToiidays and Thursdays. 


Dally. 

Third Tlinrsday of every month. 

Fridays. 

Tuesdays. 

Dally. 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays and Fildajni. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Wednesdairs mad Saturdays. 
Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Tuesdays. 

Days prior to the 1st and 15tb ol 
every montb. 

Daily. 


Dally, (Sundays excepted). 
Dally 
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Title In full. 


Day of going to Prem. 


..Lobore 


Xarkaaa 


Lncsknow .. 


Lyallpui .. 


lladTM 


llndiiza 


Itftndalay .. 
Uaputo •• 


llatgM>{Goa) 

% 


f llindiiHtan 
I I Paisa AklilfiU 
I I Punjabcc 


I ! Punjab Ob.si'TV<‘r .. 
I j Punjab Kaniachar 
J ! Itajput UazoUe 


I Ib'iitrr's Telograra Company, 
I liiiniti’d. 

'rriliiiiie .. 

' Urdu Dulltdln 
I Wiitan .. 


VVcilneadays. 

Daily. 

Dally. 

W'pdnpsdays and Saturdays. 
]<'rldaya. 

lat. 8th, 10 th mid 24th of every 
month. 


'Ivhnirkhiili 


f , l\ lUtll Allien •• 

J I 1.urk.ana D.a/cttc .. 

} Sind Piit.rik.a 

J-! Advocate 
j i Aiiand 

i Tiidlnn Daily Ti-lrgiaph 
! I Indian Witnc'Sh 


' K:nikab*i-Tliii'l 

: Kayasllin Mutual Family Pouslou 
i J'niid Jft'ws. 

' Muslim Gazette .. 

I Ondh Akhbar . 

j Loyal Akhbar . 


AI-Mazinnn 

Andhra I’atrika .. .. 

Aiiuio-liidian 

Asaociatod Press. 

Christian I’atriitt. 

Hindu —Sec against Mount Hoad. 

Indian Patriot 
Indian Itailway Journal .. 
Jaridn-l-llozgar 
J Ust ieu .. .. 


Daily, except Sundays. 
Dally. 

Thursdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Tiiursdays. 

Daily. 

Wi-dnesdays. 

Weilmwlays. 

15th day of every month. 
Tuesdays. 

Doily, except Sundays. 

W'edncsilays and Saturdays. 

On the first of every month. 
, Tuesdays. 

Tiiursdays. 


AVeekly. 


I Law Times 
I AladrasMall 
' Madras Times 


I Muhhammadan 
I Miikliblr-l-Dcccan 
I New India 

i neuter’s Telegram Company, 

> Limited. 

1 

I Slmmsliul Aklibat .. . 

’ Swiulesa Mltron .. .. . 

i Unitiid Press Syndicate, Madras 
Agency. 

I 

. I South Indian Hall .. 


Dally. 

1.5tti of every month. 
Hatnrdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Daily, except Saturdays. 

Mondays and Thursdays. 
Wi>dnesdays. 

Dally. 


Mondays. 

Dally. 


S I DunnaMagnet 
I Upper Burma Gazette 


.1 Futuro 


1 ffoUdas 

(! Ultramar 


Mondays. 

Saturdays. 

Dally. 

Dolly. 

Memdays. 

Monday and Fildt^a. 
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, , ^ Stations. 

Title in foU. 

1 

! 

1 

1 

Day of going to Press. 

Miatheran .. * 
Mattancherl 

Matheran .Tottlngs 
Chakravartlil 

• ■ • 

a a a 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Saturdays. 

Mltpnrkhas.. [ 

Mlrpurkhaa Gazette 
Zamindcr Gazette 

a a a 

> a a 

Wednesdays. 

Thursdays. 

-Mlnapor City 

Khichri Samachar 

a a • 

Saturdays. 


i .Uoradabad 

Uonlmdn .. 

Meant Bond, Madras 
Mnasoorlc .. 


r Al-Mii sheer 
I Colonel 

I Afeston News 
Sitara>l>Hlnd 


Aronlmeln Advertiser 
lliimmcniin Times 


irindo 


Alussooric Times 
rionver Mussoorit* Vnllctlu 


Mnttra 

Muvattupuzba 
Hymensuigb 
Magercoll .. 


ITaginii 


Tnniskllllner 
Kerala Jlhcepika .. 
Chtiru Miliir 
Travancorc Times 


Dcslia-Scwak .. 
Jlitavada 
ATaluirablitra 
Kagpur and Berar Times 


Baini Tal 
Novsari 


Nalnl Tal Gazette. 
Independent 


Nova Goa .. 

Ootacomand 

Pandtaarpnr 


Panjlm Goa 

Panir 

Pen 


Buletim do Comcrcio 
neraldo 
O’Ooinmcrcio 
Odchatc .. 

O’Ueraldo 


Pediawar .. 


Poena 


k ^ y 
It: .. ri 


South of India Observer and Nil- 
girl News. 

Fandliari Mitra .. » •. 


O’Crcntc . 

Uttara I'horaka. 

Sudhakar . 

Afghan .. •. ■. 

Peshawar Daily News 
Beater’s Telegram Company, Ld 


Deccan Herald 
Dynana Praka^ 
Evening Desiiutdi 
EGsail 
Maharatta 


Pandit 
Poona Mall 


Balkaean 

Sodhaiak or Befonner 


4th, iitb, 18tb, 26tb of every 
month. 

1st. SUi, 10th and 24th of every 
month. 

4th, 12th, 20th and 28th of every 
month. 

4th, 12th, 20th and 28th of every 
month. 

Dally. 

Tri-Wcckly. 

Daily, except Sandays. 

Thnrstlays. 

Daily. 

7th of 0.1011 month. 

Saturdays. 

a'uesdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Mondays. 

Pridays. 

Tnradays, 

Fridays. 

Wednesdnya. 

Batuidays. 

Wednesdays. 

Doily, except Mondays. 

Daily. 

Mondays. 

Daily, except BnndiQrs and 
hoUdays. 

Daily issue except Sundays, 

Sundays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

b’ridays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 


Daily. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Dally. 

Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 

Dally, and veehty on Wednesdays, 
Dally. 

Sundays. « 

Sundays. 
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Stations. 


Title in full. 


Day of going to Frew. 


Quetta 

Qnlicm 

.Rajkot 


Daluchistan Gazette 
Qnctta News War Bulletin 
D(‘Habhiniani 

M'alayali .. .. 

Kathiawar Times .. 


Wednesdays and ^nudaya. 
Dally. , 

WedncBdays. 

Wednesdays and Satprdays. 
Wednesdays and Sundays. 


Rangoon .. 


JCatnagirl .. 

Rawalpindi.. 
Batora 

Batara City.. 


Burma Sunday Times 
Rangoon Gazette .. 
Jiangoon Times .. 
Rangoon Mail 


Secunderabad .. 

Shahjohonpnr 
Shikazpur (Sind) .. 

Shillong 
Sholapur .. 

Bilehar .. .. 


.Simla 


Rnkool 

.Satya Bhodhak 

Punjab Times 
Bhubha Suchaka 
Prakash 


llyderalmd Bnlietln 
Notice Sheet 


Sarpimeh . 

Trade Advertiser (Waper-S.iraa- 
ehar) 

Assam Advertiser. 

Kal|>atarti 
Sholapur Bamacliar 

Englishman Bulletin 

Siiniui .. .. .. 

Aasorlafed Pr(*sa .. 

Indian News Agency 

Indian War Cry ., .. ,. 

Pioneer Dally Bulletin 
Renter’s Telegram Company. 
Limited. 


Diiily, except Mondays. 
Daily, except Sundays. 
Saturdays. 

Satprdays. 

Sundays. 

Saturdays and Wednesdays, 
Fridays. • - 
Wednesdays. 

Dally. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Fridasrs. 

Sundays. 

Tuesdays. 

Dally. 

Sundays. 


27th of each month. 
Week days. 


Svkkur 


Sindhl 

Sind Advocate 


Apakshapata . 

Deshl Mltra 

Giijrat Mittra and Gnjarat Darpan 

.lain Mltra. 

Peoples’ Business Gifts ., ,. 

Praja Pokar . 

Surat Akhbar .. 


Bylhct 
Tamlnk 
Tannnil 
• Xhana 

Jinnevi’lly 
MFrichur 
TiruvaUa .. 


Poridarsaka 
Tamallka 
Islam BabI 
Arunndoya 


Trivspdmm 

Vlzagapatam 


Y^otroal 


Kalpaka .. 
l/rkaprakasam 
Kerala Taraka 
Bhamta Kesnri 
Western .Star 

Andhra Advocate. 

Modavilita 

Vrittasar 

Harikldiore 


Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 

Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Monthly. 

Wednesdays. 

Sundays. 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Sundays. 

s 

Monthly. 

Monday 

Wednways. 

Bi-Weekly. \ 

Tuesdays, TbursdaysJ and SatOr* 
days. ; 

Fridays. 

Mondaya. 

Mondays. 

Sondayi. 
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Ifempapen flncttomenta to Offencoa) 
Ao& 1908. was passed in view of the close con- 
flexton between the perpetration of outrages 
: by means of sapIosiTes and the pnblication 
M erlminal indtementa in certain newspapers. 
Xhe Act deals only with incitements to niurder, 
to offences under the Explosive Substances 
Act, 1008, and to acts of violence. It gives 
pawet in such cases to confiscate the prlutuig 
press used In the production of the newspaper, 
and to stop the lawful issue of the newsjiapcr. 
Ihe procedure adopted in the Act follows the 
eaeiM lines of that provided in the Code of 
nrlwilfinl procedure for dealing with public 
nuisances, with the addition that the final 
order of the magistrate directing the forfeiture 
of the press Is appealable to the Ulgb Court* 
withfai 15 days. It is further provided that 
no action can be taken against a press save 
. on the application of a Ix>cal Government. 
When an order of forfdturo has been made 
by the magistrate, but only in that cose, tlic 
Local Government is empowered to annul 
the declaration made by the printer and pub* 
Usher of the newspaper under the Press and 
Begistration of Boolm Act, 1867, and tliere- 
after neither tliat newspaper nor any other 
Irhich is the same in substance can be publisltcd 
Without a breach of the law. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910. was a measure 
vef wider scope, the main object of wlilch was 
to ensure that the Indian press geiicraJIy slmuld 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
lion. 

The Act deals, not only with incltemeiits 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
bscludlng any words or signs tendifig to seduce 
■oldleTESir sulors from tlieir aUegiunec or duty, 
to bring into Itatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Frinec, or any sec¬ 
tion of His Majesty's subjects in India, or to 
Intimidate imbUc servants or private indivi¬ 
duals. 

The different secUous of the Act have In 
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such security forfedt where it appears to them 
that the press has been used for printing or 
publishing such objectionable matter. When 
tlio initial security so deposited baa tlius been 
forfeited, the dej^t of further security in a 
larger sum is required before a firesh declaration 
can be made under section 4 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, if tbereaft>er, 
the pn'ss is again used for printing or publish¬ 
ing ubjoctkniahle matter the farther security 
dopos *Gd and tiic press Itself may be declared 
forfeit. 

Oontn}! over publishers of newspapers, the 
second .nara object of the Act, is provided for 
in a similar nianner. Tiie keeping of a print¬ 
ing jirm and tlie publisliing of a newspaper 
without* dciKTsithig sceurity when required ara 
puiiisliablc with the penalties prescribed for 
failure to make the declarations required by 
sections 4 and 5 of tlie Press and Registration 
of Books Act, 1867. 

Other pmvhlniis deal with the caser* of books 
or pamphlets printed out of India or secretly 
in India. The more efficient control over the 
importation and transmission by post of ob¬ 
jectionable matter of tiic kind dcscribi'il in the 
Act is given by croiioweriiig the customs and 
post office authorities to detain and examine 
packages suspceticd of containing such matter, 
and to submit them for the orders of the Local 
Government. 


thn ~inlo British India and the transmission 
i»y the post of objcctionablp matter; (iv) the 
inpiniraon of seditious or objectionable news- 
Bapen, books, or other documents wherever 

blind. 

As regards the first of these objects, it is 
laM down that proprietors of printing presses 
making a dedatation for the first time nnder 
ffcHnn 4 of the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, shall give security, which may, 
however, be dispraised with by the magistiate 
at his dlsoietion; that the proprietors of presses 
esfoUlshed before the passing of the Act may 
slinllariy be * required to give security if and 
when they are guilty of printing objectionable 
matter of the description to which the Act 
apiriles; and that, where security baa boon 
^posttod, V’oal Governments may declare 

1 


The fourth object of ihe Act is attained by 
authorising the Local Government to declare 
forfeit any newspaper, book or other document 
which appears to it to contain matter of the 
prohibited description, and upon such a decla¬ 
ration the Act empowers tlia police to seize 
such articles and to search for the same. 

In any case in wliich an order of fortetture 
is passed by the Local Govcmiucnt, an appU- 
cation may be made to ton High Court on the 
((ucsthm of fact whether the matter objected 
to is, or is not, of flic nature described hi the 
Act. For tlie most part the object of the Act 
lias been secured, as rcganls the local press; 
without recourse to the power of confiscating 
j security. 

Press Association of India.—At the 
end of 1915 this Association was formed 
in Bombay. Acconling to the articles of 
constitution “Its objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to cncroadi 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 
to interfere with the free exercise of their calllug 
by journalists and press pTOprietors, and for 
all other irarposcs of mutual help and protection 
which may be deemed advisabte from time to 
time.” Members pay a minimum subscription 
of Its. 10 annually. The affairs of tiui Araiocl- 
atlrai are managed by a Conned. Honorary 
Secretary: Mr. B, G, Homlnum, The Bombay 
Chronioh, 



Societies: Literary, Scientific ^ 
and Social. 


AvnarnmnAL ahd HoicnaviinrRAL ^ooiety 
OV IMOIA (Colcatta).—^Founded 1820. 
Aimaal Rubecription B«. 82. Entrance tee 
Kb. 8. Seerdarj/, F. IL Abbott. IT. Alipore 
Eoad, Allporc. 

Aaai'HomioTTiiiUBAR Society or Bubiia.— 
Seenlarv, Capt. W. It. Alien, Victoria Park, 
Kandaw^y. 

AflBi>HORTicxji.TtmAR Society of Madras.— 
EBtabllsbod 1633. Quarterly Bubscrlptlon 
tor membors In Claae A Rs. 7, in Clays JI 
Ba. 8. Secretary, P. F. Fysnu, Alount Road, 
Teynam^t, S. W., Madras. 

AMTHBOPOLOaiCAIi SoaETY OF BOHUAY.— 
Fouoded 181*6, to promote tiie prosecution 
of AntbropoloRical rrscarch in Jndte; to 
correspond vitb Antbropolopical Societies 
tbrougbout the world; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discusstug papers; 
and to pnblish a periodical Journal coutaiu- 
Rig tbo tiansactlouB of the Society. Annual 
BObB(^ptionKB.10. iS«c/e(ary, Shams-ul-TJlma 
Dr. Jivanjl Jamsbodji Modi, b.a., Ph. l>., 
c.l.B.,Town Hail, Bombay. 

Abiaho Society of Bknual (Calnitta).— 
(Secretory, O. U* Tipper, M.A., 57, Park 
Street, Calcutta. 

Buahdarkar Oiuental Research Institute, 
Poona.— The Instituh- was iiiuiiguralt-d on 
the 6th of Jnly 1017, tlii> siitii birtliday of Sir 
31. O. Bhandarkur, at tin-, luinils ul H. li. 
Lord Williugdon who luu> coiiM-nteil to iH-cnnie 
Its first l^sidcjit. Its nl>jccts an-, to jirovidi- iui 
up’to-^to Oriental Lllintry, to train stink-ntb 
in the incthods of n-siisrch and to act as an 
Infocmation biin-nii on ail points eojijii-cl>c<l 
with Oriental Studies. Sir it. O. Bhandarkar 
' already buqueatliod to tiic Institute his 

valuable private library of Oriental buoKs. 
Siuee the ist of April 1018 tlie Uovernment 
of Bombay liavo trausfem-d to the Institute 
the unique collection of maiiuscripts (over 
18,000) at the Deccan College together with 
a maintenance grant of Its. 8,uii0 a year. 
Uovernment bave likewise entrusted to the 
Institute for tlie nest five years the sole 
administration of the Budget grant of 
Ba. 12,000 a year on account of publication. 
‘ Membership dues Bs. 10 a year or Us. 100 
^upociided ior life. Secretary, Dr. S. K. 
Sclvalkar, 880, Narayon Pctli, Poona. 

BOKBAY ART SOOIBTY.—Founded 1888, to 
promote and cncoumeo Art by exhibitioiiB 
of Pictoree and Applied Arts, and to assiit 
la tbo oBtabllslimeut and maintenance of a 
pehnanent gallery for Pictures and other 
irozfca of Art. Annual exhibition every 
February. Annual mibscriptioii Rs. 10; 
life Member Bs. 100. Secretary, S. V. Bliaii* 
darkar, Bombay. 

SloHBAY Branch of the Ciassicae Asbocia- 
noN.—The dasslcol Association was started 
In 1008 In London, to promote the develop¬ 
ment and maintain the well-being of dasslcal 
litndi*-, The Bombay Branch was founded 
Jn 1910: it munbcis over 100 members; holds 
9 Ok 9 meeUnga a year; and paMIsbes a yearly 


Journal. Subscription Bs. 6 for Ofdidary -.. 
and Us. 2-8-0 for associate membem. ■'%. 
Secretary, Mrs. Bray, 18,Maxlne Lines, Bombay* 
Bonbay Branch of the Boyae Asiaiio 
Society.— Founded 1804, to Investigate and ' 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite* 
ratnre. Annual subscription Ba. 50, Seerelory, 
The Ucv. U. M. Gray, Town Hdl, Bombay. 
Bohiiay Natural History Sooibty.—^F ooad* 
ed 1883, to promote the study of Natmal 
History in ail its branches. The Socle^ ■ 
has a membctslilp of about 1,700 and a 
small museum, with a representative oolleo* 
tion of the different vertobratw and 
invertebrates found in the Indian Empire 
and Ceylon. A Journal Is published quarterly 
which contains articles on different natmal 
history subjec-ts a.s wdl as descriptions of new 
species and local lists of different orders. In 
more recent numbers, serid arUdes on game 
birds, common snakes, and common butterflies 
have been appearing. Annual subscription 
Us. 15. Entrance fcc^ Bs. 10, Honorary iSeere- 
tary, W. S. Millard, Curator, N. B. Klnnear, 
Oltice and Museum, 0, Apollo Street, Itombay. ■ 
British and Foreign Bible Society.— 
Since 1811 the British and. Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work In this country. 

It has 6 Auxiliaries In India and an Agency" 
In Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
llslicd in Calcutta, in 1811 , then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary In 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary in J820, the North India Anzl* 
liiiry in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 1868, 
l.lie Bungivlora Auxiliary in 1876, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
Bitilc or some portion of it Is now td be had 
in nearly 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached 1,168,462 copies fo 
1917. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por» 
tions in the various Yemacnlars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Gnnts 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
wlio pass the vanous University examlna* 
tions, whose applications are counteirigned 
by their Principals, as under:— 

Tlie 4 Gospels and the Book of Acts in 
1 Vol. to Matriculates. 

The New Testament and Psalms to Intel* 
mediates. 

The Bible to Giadnates. 

Last year over 10,000 volumes were bo' 
distributed. Portions of Scriptures In the 
im|iortant vomacolara have been prepared in 
raised type for the use ot the Blind and large 
grants of money are annnaUy given to the 
different Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Bible women's work and Colportage, 

BiHiIdes the British and Foreign Bible Society, ' . 
there is Bible work carried on in India, Atsem'- ' 
and Burma in a much smoDer irayr '' 
by the Bible Traaslatioo ScKdety—^whleb u 
oonnocted with the Ba^t JOBShmuy ■ ' 
8ociety-~the Anurican and Canadian BiM it 
Missiem, the National Bibio Society of 
land, and the Tninquebar 
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work dozing 


. •'Oalciitta 
Bombay 
lladraa 
Bangalore 
North India 
Punjab 
Bnnns 



Total copies of Scriptures 


1.100,090 1,070,617 


These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to T<<fidnn or to 
other Aoxiliarlos and agencies during the year. 


British BIedioal Association (Bombay 
Branch).—^Founded 1880, to promote Aledi- 
cal and the Allied Sclcuces and the maiiiu;- 
nanco of the honour and lnt<<rc*stH of the 
Medical Profession. ■Secretary, Dr. 1). B. 
Bardi, Bombay. 

Bohbat Medical Union. —^Founded 1883 
to promote friendly intcreoursc and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of 
the medical profession hi Bombay. The 
entrance fee iw B-csident members Rs. &, 
monthly subsexiption Its. 2. Absent mem* 
bos Bo. 1, and non-reBident membors yearly 
subscription Bs, 5. Presideni-. Dr. K. M*. 
Dubash. Seeretarief : Dr. B. D. Mody, 
Dr. A. B. Coutiactor. Hon. lAbrariam 

S t D. M. ]^tit. Medical Union Liimry):— 
. M. D. D. Gilder. Dr. Y. D. Gilder. 2'rea- 
surar.' Dr. M. P. Berrawalla, 123, Esplanade 
< Bombay. 

’SOMBAT Sanitary Asrortation. —^Founded 

to create an educated public opinion wltii 
regard to sanitary matters in general; (b) 
' to dlffuae the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene genemlly, and of tbo prevention of 
mo spreiM of oI^ho amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectureiL leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and, it possible, 
1 ^ hcddlng classes and examinations; (p) 

. 'to prennote eanltaty science by giving priz^ 
lewude or medals to those who may by 
" 4)Ugeat apidleation add to our knowledge 
I' In sanltuy acionoe' by original roseaich or 
<' iOflierwlBei (d) to anange lot homely talk 
piaetioal leotozeB for motbers and 


girls in ihe various localities and different 
eluiwls, provided the people in such loca* 
lities or cliiiwls give facilities. The Sanitary 
Institute* Building in Prjn(»‘6S Street, whim 
has b<‘(‘ii built by the Assnclatton, at a 
cost of nearly its. 1,00,000 the founaatian 
stone of wliieh vras Liid by lJUly Wllllngdon - 
in Afarch, 1914. and opened In Mardi, 1916,' 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Is'ctiire Hall, i.ibrary. Museum, etc., and 
also provides accominodaljon for King Cieoige 
V Anti'Tiibprculopis Js>ague Dispensary and 
AfiiKeuin and the Afalarla Oifloe and the Lady ' 
Willingdon SeJieme. Hon. <Seeretary: Dr. J. 

A. Tiirmir, C.I.E., Executive Healm OfBoer, 
Bombay. 

EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION. —^The European * 
Association was cstablislicd in 1883 under 
the title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the titic of tiie European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was_ adojitcd in 1913. The Association has 
for its objects the general protection of Euro¬ 
pean interests and the promotion of Euro¬ 
pean welfare. The Association numbers 
4, son. The Head Ofllccs are at Gnsvenor 
liniise, lAdciitta. ProiideHt, The Hon'blo Sir 
Arcliy Birkniyre. Serretary, Air. Alec Atarsh. 
Branohrb of tiie European AssooiATtON. 

Assah Valley, DniRUOARH.—CAatrman, MT.'E. 

L. Groouon^. Hon. Seertiaryt Mr. A. L. 

Allum. ^ 

BIHAR, Mozuffebporh.—-CA afrmaii, Hr.\P« 
Eennedy. Bon. iffemfiirv, Mir, J, U. WUion. . 
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The Hon’ble Hr. J. 8. 
Watdlaw mine. Em. Seardary, Mr. A. W. 8. 
Unse. 

BlTKlIA, Baitooon. — Chairman, Sir A. W. 

Blniung, Eon, tSecrefafy, Mr. B. Edmondson. 
DAltnEBUKa.— Chaiarman, The Hon'blo Mr. H. 
B. Irwin. Eon. Seareiary, Mr. G. Wrangham- 

Hardr> 

Bblhi.— Eon. SecrOary, Mr. B. E. Grant Govap. 
Dooaxb, JALPAioimi — Chairman, Mr. I). Gollan. 
Eon. Secretary, Mr. Duncan McTuggait. 

Madras. — Chairman, Mr. J. H. Tliongcr. Joint 
Eon. Secretaries, Mr. II. H. Glu'ttlc and Mr. U. 
M. Spencer. 

FVRJAB, LABORB.— Jilvirtorj/ Committee, Mr. .T. 
D. Bcvan, Mr. E. ir. Himly sind Dr. G. A. 
Owen, M.1).. E.B.G.H. 

KKD, KARACiit.— Chairman, Mr. G. Gordon. 
•. Mon. Secretary, Mr. B. D. Murslud. 

SBlurA VAMiBT, SlTiOHAR.— Chairman. Colonel .1. 
G. Knowles, C.I.E. Y.D., A.D.O., Mon. Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. F. O. Ballantyne. 

Ubited PnovniOEB. Cawrpore.— Chairman, Mr. 
X. Smith. Eon. Secretary, Mr. J. 6. Byaii. 

Ibdiab Association eor the cultivation of 
SCIENCR (Calcutta).— Secretary, Dr. Amrita 
' Lai Sircar, 210, Bow Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Indian Iaberal Gleb. —start.ed on 30th March 
• 1917. to promote a systematic study ol 
pcdlticB in general .in<l Indian politics in 
particular, to organise free and well informed 
discussions on current political topics as wiili 
as on abstract questions to provide facility 
for collecting Information in questions arising, 
or necessary to bo raised, in tlte Iinperiui 
and Provincial lA%gisIative Councils and to 
form and maintain a library. 

Office, Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Bond. Presidenlt, Sir Marayau Chandavarkar- 
Secretaries, Mr. J. B.> Gharimrc, B.A., 1J..B., 
and Mr. C. S. Dcolc, b.a. 

Indian Economic Sociktt (Bostbat).—S tarted 
In 1916, with the object of affording facili¬ 
ties for an accurate and scientific study of 
economics, for the formation and dissemina¬ 
tion of onrreut economic ideas and for 
collecting first hand infoniuitioii regarding 
the indnstry and commeme of the country 
with a view to the removal of diflicultios in 
the way of their promotion and develop¬ 
ment. Hie Society arranges periodical 
dtsensrions and pnblisitea pamphlets and 
It lufids weekly Marathi Glass in Economics. 
Subscription; a minimum of 6 Bs. a year. 
PrwidMt, Sir Vittis Idas D. Tliockcrscy, Seere- 
tmieSf Mr. C. 8. Deole of the Servants of India 
Sodoty, Mr. N. M. Muznmdai, Mr. Gulabcband 
Devehand, Prof. V. G. Kale and Mr. V. G. 
Dalvi, Office —Servants of India Society’s 
Home^ Sandhurst Boad, Gltgaon. 

miAir MAXHEKAncAD SociETT—Founded in 
!i907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
A^les In India. It oonducts a bi'montbiy 

g sl in which papers on mathemattoal sub- 
ore published and maintains a llbraiy 
ourrent mathematioal periodicals in all 
ises and new booka in the aabjeot. 


The Ubianr is located in tne FergusBon Ooile 
Poona, whence the Journals and boohB l_ 
clrcnlated to members by poet. The JobbAI 
of the Sodety le pubUshed m Madias. H&s 
are about 160 members from all partq of 
India. PresHeta, Principal A. C. L.^miD- 
son, M.A., Elphiiistojie College, Bofnbay. 
Secretaries, Prof. D. D. Kapadia, PoonA, and 
Prof. M. T. Earaniengar, Bangalore. labraiian. 
Principal B. P. Paranjpye, Porma. 


Indian Socirty of Oriental Art (Caloutta.1 
—Joint Secs, and I'reasrs., M. Blount and 
B. C. Law, P. U. Box Ko. 8, Calcutta. 


INDIA SUNDAY SCHOOL ITNION.—The India 
Sunday School Union is a large indigenous 
Interdenominational Society'hawg the sym¬ 
pathy and co-6peration of the greater num¬ 
ber of Missionary Societies in India. The 
great purposes of ihe Union are the promo¬ 
tion of systematic and careful Bible Btudy,and 
tbo increased efficiency of Sunday Schools 
in India. Its operations extend bemnd 
tlie borders of India itself to Arabia, mam, 
Borneo and Assam. Upwards of 650,000 
Sunday School scholars and teacboxs and 
13,944 Snnday Schools are connected with the 
Union, speaking 60 Vernaculars. One Ow- 
tral and 40 Provincial Committees eon^l 
its Indian work, which forms part of a world¬ 
wide movement with a membership of 
28.000,000. 

The India Union was founded In AllabBbad 
fn 1876. Yearly examinations are held for 
both teachers and scholars in 31 centres, 
for which nieduls, prizes, scripture awards, 
and certificates are granted to successful candi¬ 
dates, upwards of 20,000 entered these Exams, 
for 1013.. Botes on the daily ptniiions of tiie 
Interdmominatlonal Bible Beading Assoda- 
tion are publislicd by tlie I. S. S. U. in En^sh 
and 14 Vernaculars, and 50 editions of the 8.8. 
Lesson Expotitions are published In 20 
Vernaculars. In addition, there Is a large 
publication of literature dealing frith oU 
phases of child study and moral and rdl- 
giouH training. The montlily publication of 
the Union is the India Sunday School Journal. 
The Teachers Training Department is under 
the care of Mr. E. A. Annctt. 


Oeneral Secretary of tlie Union, the Bev. B, 
Burges, India Sunday School Union Officcb 
Jubbulpore. 

Madras Fine Arts Sooieiy.—S aerelafy; 
Edgar Thurston, Central Museum, MadiaOi 

Madras Literary Society and Aueikiary 
OF THE Boyal Asiatic Society. — Secretary, 
W. F. Graliamo, I.C.S., College Bead, Xfun- 
gambaukum. 


National Indian AssoaATioN.—^Founded in 
1870. Its objects are :—(a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and Interest In 
the people of that country. (6) To co-operate 
with alTeflbrts made for advancing Ednuattan 
and Social Befoim In India, (e) To promote 
friendly intorcouTse between EnsWah peopis 
and the people of India. Inoilthe piooekUngl 
of the Assoclatian tbe principle of non-lnter^' 
ference In religion and avoldanca of poUtlfial 
controveny to strlotly maintained. It has 
branebes in Smnbay, liidiM, Beiin] w4 
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PanJkb. Eon. Seeretary, Miss Bede, 21 
^^9mni>eU Bood, Ixtndon. PnUleatlon. The 
lliMm JT^vaefne and Beview, a montbly Jonr> 
lultriilohtaiionidcBthedoIiigBOfthc ARSocia* 
Uok In England and in India, and takes note 
of moTBtaientB fbr educational and Bocia] iiro> 

' ' gnat. It pnUiBheB articles about tlie East to 
Interest Weetem readers, and articles about 
the WeBt to interest readers In the East. 


LlVS! Mekbxrs.—^T en Guineas Anuiiiil Siibseri-: 

. ptlons: Members one Guinea: Goiintry Mem-, 
berB', Ibn Bhillings; Assoeiatcb (btudeiils)., 
Vive Shillings. ! 

PbIlaieuo society of iNOii.—Annual 

snbscriptian Bs. SO. Secretary, J. Qodinbo,: 
Otagaum, Bombay. • ' 

PaoTOOiLAFmo Society of lin>iA (Calcutta). ! 
—^Annual subacrlption its. S4 (Town Mem- , 
bars) and Ba. 10 (MofussO members)- 
tmnee foe lls. 20 and Bs. 10. Secretary, i 
A. K. Taylor, 40, Cliomrhighce Boad, Calcutta I 

' Pooka SEVa Sauak. —^ThU institution was i 
Btartcd in 1009 1>y Mrs. Bainabai Banade ‘ 
Mr. G. K. DcAudtuir and other ladies and 
gentlemen in Poona. It ts now working' 
independently though for a jmrt of tlie in-' 
feervening period it was condueti>d ns a braneli! 
of the Bombay Seva Saiiun. its main obieet 
is to train women so as to make tJieni self-1 
reliant and sonerally to train them lor niis-i 
Blonary work undertaking ediieatioiial and; 
medical work for their sisters and bretnreii, 
especially in backward areas and working' 
on a Don-sectnrinn basis. The instruetiou j 
1r free except for the Music Classes. Tliere I 
are scTim different d<‘Tjartuients sub-di^idel1 j 
into 42 classes. ATrani;enieiits > are made j 
for tra^ng nurses und luidwives at tlie, 
Sassoon Hospital, Poona and a Hostel is : 
maintained for tliem and also for • those 
attending the Sub-Assistant Kiirgeons* Class. 
Classes ore maliitnfiied for training Mistresses 
In Vernacular schools. This college i.s pro¬ 
bably the only college in India lunlntaineil 
by a uon-oflicial, iioii-Christiun luissioiinry 
body teaching the full course. It has 72 
Btudentfl. The Practising Scliool for little 
glrlH is attached to the Training College 
and has 170 students readmg up to the 
Marathi VI Standard. 


PKDIABY CI.ASSES FOR OROWK-TTP WO.MPK— 
are held up to the Marathi Sfth standard 
and are attended by over 112 studeuts. It 
iB here that poor women arc recruited for 
the work of teacher, nurse or inidivife. Work 
room and music classes arc also In id. 'Jlie 
total number of pupils on thi; rotls of all 
these elasRes is over 680 Including about 120 
' duidlcatlons. Besides, in addition to tbu 
Marses* hostel mentioned above the Insti¬ 
tution maintains a second iiostel with 42 
Inmates for the Training College and a third 
with 17 inmates for very poor women. Jjidy 
WUilngdon la the Honorary PatroncBa of 
' tte InBtltation. ftcBldent: Mrs. Bamabai 
wmade; Himorary Secretary: Mr. Gcpal 
'Kriabna BeVadhar, M.A.; La^y Spperinten- 
dent; H!cb. Jaabi|»l Bhat. 


t^QpQK LmnuBY Socamr^Seentary, 

A. » ' 


BARflOOK MVSrCAIi Am BRAHAno SOOIKFy. 
—^Founded 1000. Seerelary, MIbb B. Wert; 
DalhooBie Street, Bangoon. 

BOTAX SOCnUT Of ARV8, IKDIAR SSCTIOX.— 
This Society was founded in London in 
the 18th Century. Its leoently publiahed 
history by Sir HeniyTrueman Wood, late Sec¬ 
retary of the Society, give! the following 
account of the Indian Section. In 1857, a 
proposition was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke 
who wrote to the Conuclf suggesting that ** a 
speui .1 sixitlon be formed for Indio, another 
for Australia, one for Englidi America and 
BO on." It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight foe 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
Huggestion uiitu ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and la 
1808 he renewed hla proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a committee 
which should organise couferencea on Indian, 
Bubjects. This time the suggestion was' 
taken up more warmly. Mr. Hyde dorfca 
himself was placed on the Coiinidi, and the 
Indian Conferences which soon develop^ 
into the Indian Section, were started. " The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most imimrtant department of the Society. 
It has iiad great results In India by spread¬ 
ing information as to the directions whldi 
tiie development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian products could most usofnUy 
take, and in England by giving similar in¬ 
formation as to the industrial resources und 
progress of India itself. The Section luw 
received great help from the Indian press and 
it has in return been of service to the Indian 
press in supplying useful information to It. 
It has been of ^eat value to the Society 
itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list, so that In fket, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
at the Indian Sertion and of the allied section 
for tlic Colonies, a large proportion of the 
present number of members come from the 
dependencies of the Empire abroad.** See- 
ntary of Oie Society, G. K. Menzies, K.A.; 
Seen iaty of the Indian and Colonial Seetione 
G.Higby. C.I.E., 18, John Street, Adel^, 
London, W. C. 2. 

Servarts of Ihdia Society.— The Servants 
of India Society which was founded by the 
late Bon'ble Hr. Oopal Ktlsbna Ookliala; 
C.I.E., In 1006, has its Bead-quaiten In 
Poona and Its objects ore ** to tiwn national 
misj^ionaries for the service of India and to 
promote by all constitutional means the 
true interests of the Indian peoide.*’ Its 
government is vested In the nrst member 
or Prt'sident and a ConndL On the death of 
Mr. Gokbale in Febmary, 1916, the Hon^e 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri was elected Presi¬ 
dent. lie has again been re-elected for a 
flirt her term of tlirec years. It has at present 
four bran<dies, vi?., (1) in Bomimy- (2) 
in Madras, (3) In the linited Aimnops, 
(4) in Central Provinces. Each Branch 
consists of ordinal' members, mem¬ 
bers under training and pezmanent asslstttits 
who workunder tile direction of a Senior Mem^ 
ber. The tnanches engage both in propsgni- 
dtst and Ertlve work of political, ednoatioiedl^ 
social* agrtisritaral ^nd phnanthropfe ebartf;, 
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ter. AtMrldRaotihovorkofabranchoanbe 
had bom a brief description of tbe opemUcms 
of the Bombay Branch whoso mombere have 
BO tar undertaken activitiee In various fields. 
(1) Social purity like tho Hollka Sammolan 
of Bombay, (2) Social nsform organization 
under tho auspices of tho National Social 
Oonfereucc, (•'!) rousing public opinion about 
^emontary ediicatkn), (4) promotion of the 
oause of clovation and oducaMon of Indian 
women by building up inKiitutions liko the 
Seva Sudan, Poona, (5) Social Servirr as car¬ 
ried out by tho Social Service League of 
Bombay, (0) spread of co-oper.atlve movement 
among tho agrlcnltariRts, compositorii in tlic 
city of Poona and mili-hands in Bombay. The { 
Co-opoiatlvo socictioH, ns at ITndapsar in and! 
other viilagcB around JYwna, started for the j 
benefit of these poor people number over 25 
with a total mcmljership of over 1,200, capital 
of nearly one and lialf lakhs and a total turn- j 
over of three lakhs per year. of those 
societies which an* in Boni1)ny for poor labour-! 
Ing classes arc so eondneted as to fmn their' 
members entln>ly bom thefr chronie iitdcb-; 
teduesB. Qlieir meinbcrshif* consists ol. 
sweepers, scavengers, millhiiiuls iiunilK'Tiiig , 
above 550 and debts aiiiuuiitihig to iieiirl> ' 
two lakhs ol rii|M>es have )>ei-ii eli itied ol. 
Ifotcover cducationsil work is oivauiKed 
by Htortiug a tlo-oiH-rative tjecretaries’, 
Training Class in Bomliay for 60 Scen*(nri<'s 
from the various districts tliis yuw, (7) relict, 
work connected with wide-spread calamities ' 
by organising the Plague Ifellef Coiuinittctn of ' 
Poona, which encceedcd in making inocula* | 
tion popular in the Deccan, the dalumbra ' 
Fire Adicf Committee wliich arranged fur! 
the relief to sufletem for five years and by' 
undertaking a scheme of non-olUcial relief 
during the famines of I007-0S and 1014 in ilm | 
United Provinces, tho famine in Uujiurat and ; 
Kathiawar of 1011-12 and the famine of. 
1018 in the disbict of Ahmednagar, (8)' 
organising public opinion on the question of 
Indians in South Africa, (0) jt-s politieHl work 
Is conducted Htrletly on congress lines and I 
thus it was able to stari< District Congress C!om-1 
mittces In sevond wards of tlie city. I'liese 
are now conducting a political quarterly,: 
(10) it Ins started in Bombay an organisation ' 
called tbe Indian Economic Society with a 
view to promoting tho study of Indian ccono-l 
mice on ri^t lines and also conducts a vema-' 
culai class. A new a*-sociation csUled Uioj 
LitK'ral Club has bt'cii start<*d to carry on 
political propaganda. 'Die Bombay Branch I 
has systematicnlly iimlerlakeii the training,' 
of Seeretotios of Co-operutivu Societies in tlio j 
Presidency. Government liclp in tills scheme.; 
Qnite recently tbe United Provinces Branch!, 
organised a band of Volunteers who rendered 
asslBtance, in a manner tiutt drew general 
Mprohation, to tlto pngriins at the last 
KnmUia ktela In Hardwar. Tho Society 
engages in JoiiniaHstlc work also, having in 
Its control the nUamda, an English weekly 
In Nagpur, the Dnyan Prdkmh, a Maiatlii 
dafiy In Poona, and the Nindtufanf, an Urdu' 
weekly In Lucknow. The Society has re. 
oentiy started on Unglisli Weekly called 
. 2’A0 Servavit of India The U. P. Branch has 
Vhdvrlabeu tbe publication of' 


pamphlets on public questlofui and has B<nUi 
out three suidi publications. 

The expenses incurred by the Central H 
of the Bociety in Poona and its 
branches exceed Bs. 40,000 a year oaf 
amount is mode up by ooiftribntiODS from 
Indians, rich as well as poor. Tbe TO^sent '' 
number of workers enlisted by tin Sraety 
is about 20, most of whom ore Univorsity men 
of considerable standing. 

l^resMent .—Dio llon’blo Mr. V. S. Brinlvns 
Sastri, B.A., T..T., 'Jriplicane, Madras. Senior 
Mciiibor, Madras Branch. Hr. GopalNrldma 
Dovodtuir, U.A., Senior Member, Bombay 
Branch. Mr. Nahsnh ApijaJl Dtavid, ILA., 
Senior Member, Central l^vlnccs Branch. 
Mr. Uirdayanath Kunsru, II.A., B.B0., Senior 
Member, Upper India Branch. Mr. Anant 
Vlnayak Patwardhan, B.A., Senior Member, 
Business Branch, Poona. Messrs. loshl, 
Kiinzni and Vase together wito the senior 
iiie.inbcrs constitute tho Council of the Society 
with tile, Ifon’ble Mr.- Sastri as its President. 
Mr. Aiiiint Vinayak Palwanihan Is the Secre¬ 
tary of the Council and also of the Society. 

Suva Sadah. —^The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on tlie lltli of July, 1008, by the late 
Mr. B. M. Malabari. It is tho pioneer In¬ 
dian ladies' society for training ludlauu sisters 
iiiinistriuit and sc‘rving (tlaough them) the 
poor, the sick and the distressed. The society . 
has a habitation in Gomdevi, Bombay. One- 
lialf of tlie Biiililing and Endowment Fund 
of Ks. 82,000 bus been spent mainly Inbalhl- 
ing at Gaindcvl, and partly In the purchase 
of two aei'cs of laud at Santa Crus for a 
** Sisters’ Horae " and other purposes. 

The SociOly maintains the following InsUtoT 
tions for training Its probationers and fo^ 
doing its other work. 1. A home for tbe Horn* 
clessf 2. An Industrial Home with varioua de- 
IKirtraeiits. 0. A Dispensary for Women and 
rhildren. 4. Ashrams. r>. Free cdncarional 
t'liissrs ami a Litirary opd Beading-room. 

6 . ILome-Clusses in the qnattors of tho 
poor, and normal classes for tnrinlng 
Marathi women for the teacher’s pre- 
fi'ssifin. All IJtrse arc for the benefit of 
prxir women. Secretary, Miss B. A. Engineer, 
M.A., TJ..D., President, Mrs. BamahM Banade, 
Jlon. Gen. Secretary, tho Hon. Mr. Lalnbhii] 
•Samaldas, o.f.B., Treaswrers, Sister Buebilabai 
and tlic Hon’blo Mr. Lalubhal Samaldaa; 
Trustees, Sir Naroyan Ghandavarkar, Sir,' 
Blinlehandra Krishna, Sir V. D. T1wokotB», 
tlin Hon. Mr. O. E. Parckh and the Hon. Hr. 
I.alubhul Samaldas, C.I.B. 

CoNSiwmvjiiB’ Home BooraiT.—This So¬ 
ciety was started by tbe late Mr B. M. Malap - 
burl on the Ist of June 1009. It was ' 
registered under Act XXI of 1800. It la aa ' 
off-shoot of the Seva Sadan. Mr. 
secured a large grant of land in a Hlinalay- : 
an pine forest in Dharmpur (Simla HUlii) 
from H. H. tbe Maharaja of Patlalik tor a 
Sanitorium for Consumptives. The Baolto- 
rium was started on Jnne 1, 1000, and hao'^ 
been la existence ever einee. Mr. Mahtbaitr^ 
collected an Endowment Fund of abuql'li 
0t*00P lo^e^ q:k008B|^^| 
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able Endowmentsi under Act VI of 
.. Nearly Ra. 1,37,000* have been 
. .■ flpeot on bulldlnga, etc,, and the current , 
.v'apnoal expenditure is about Bs. 26,000. Dr. | 
'J-'' Jiunavati, ljc. & s., and b.6c., to in cliari'o of ' 
., Uie Sanitorlum.! 


•SOQIBTy you TUK DROTUCTIOH op CHIT.MtI!N IN j 
WBBIKlUfr iNliJA. — fJsffice and lleftige.: Girgaoii j 
Back Boad, Bombivy. 


. Bounded.—To prevent th« public niid priv.'iic ' 
^moniia of childnui and ihn corruption of t.licir ' 
'tounais; to take action for the cnlorci'meiit of ' 
tbe laws for their iirotcctlou, ami, if m-ci'Kbary , 
to suggest now laws or amcmliuonts of the | 
etxlstlng laws; to provide ami nviintain an j 
omuilsatfon for these objects : and to do nil 
other lawful things inciriental or comlucive ' 
to the attainment of the fon‘guing objects. 

. Bubscrlption for annual membership. Its. 10 i 
' for Life Membership, Its. luo. 


Honorary SecretariPK : Mr. Mahomedbhoy Onr- 
rlmbboy, Mr. N. V. Mandlih, U.A., LTi.it., Mr. ' 
B. B. Mosaul, h.a. 

Wkst of India AHOLisa Assooiatiosi.— 
The AssoHatiou was shu-ted in 1 Oli' at J'<iona, 
the headquarters Were triinst'iTi'd to 
In 1015, and the llll‘Illl>l■r^ili|l has im-ivasi-d , 
considerably sinec Uieii. 'Ihe rights lor ; 
stocking, preserving uml angling in Ijake . 
Sydenham at Walwhan, near JiOnavJ.i, liave 
been obtained l>y titu Associnlion iroin tlie ' 
Tata llydro-Kllectric Bower ami Siipjily Co. , 
and a comineneement has been niadi‘ with r 
stocking the laki: witii sporting lish but it 
Will not be ojK'iied for angling for a few 
years except bottom-Iishing for indigenous , 
fish. A journal is xuihlishcd which contains : 
ortieles on iistiing, expi'iit nees in the 
livers nfid lakes and on the e(i.a.sts of linlia, I 
the sporting fishes ot the country and noU-s of 
genend Interi'st to Imliiin anglers. * 
Entrance fee Its. 15, Animal snlweription 
Bs. 1(». Bttfroa, 11. 15. Lord Williiigdoii. j 
Pregide»t,Vi. fAnnber. Jlon. {in-rriaru: <J. V. ■ 
£. WcBChu'Dart, iioiiibiiy (iliib, and Hon. 
SVeusi/rer, fl. B. Adamson, C/o Itusso-Asiatie ' 
Bank, Bombay. \ 

Yovm WoHNN’s Christian Association in ' 
India. Bubua and Ckvipn.—T bis was - 
started in India in an organtoed and National 
way In 1896. The aim of the Association is 
to meet tbe needs of the girls and women ' 
who live in India from an Intellectual, Bpiri- 
tual. Social and Bhysicai standpoint. This 
^ijg done In many ways in the 15.3 Associations 
„ that now flonrish under tlic uuspiees of the ; 
National Young Women’s Christian Assocbi- I 
tlon. The Associations in tlic big cities have , 
a large membership and include all classes of 
'' the community. Clubs, Classes, Lectures, ' 
. Conttnotciol Courses, Music, Tnngiiugrs, Bilile- , 
and Mission Study, fiocial IntercourseiBliyslcal 
" Ti-al nlng, and ail kinds of physical recreation ; 
' .axe carried on as need arises in these City ; 
< AsapelaticmB. Boarding Homes are establish- i 
.>ed In aU the princlwd cities where teachers, 

.' '•praiaeB, business gins, students, apprentices, 

' wCeh can have a cpmfortablo home with good 
/AVwibueiBome food and congenial companlanship 
»•. ^ j»r moptti, TiftTeHcpe' AW wrK 


la done and many traveliers, especially In the 
IKirt cities, find accommodation as they pass 
through employment is also found for wmnen 
and girls. A usefni feature ot the association 
is Mui llolid.*iy lIonwB that arc conducted in 
the hills, wlic’rc girls from the plains can find 
iiii'xivnslvf accommodation and regain health 
and sirciigl.li. I^imo of tlie homes accommo¬ 
date as many as forty-live at one time and 
Jiuiulrcds iK'Ticllt during the season. The 
w<<rk of the Association in the large cities is 
managed by a stair of Y. W. C. A. SccrctatieB, 
who. m fully tnii ned and equipped to meet the 
many demands that are made on them. 
Tliesc Heerctarios are supplied from America, 
Britiiii Australia, Canard and India. 

Many of the Associations arc In small upeonn- 
try stations where a handful ot members con¬ 
stitute the flnincli, led by some lady In the 
station who Is glad ot this opportunity for ser¬ 
vice. Tbe mcinbivs of these small stations jjl 
may be transferred, in the ever-changing lite o(|lf 
India, into the larger cities and then Uiey learn 
in a fuller way what the Association can do to 
liclp t.hcm ill all-round development. In addi- 
Linii to the work of the city department des- 
erilM'd above, tho student deiiaTt.ment (whicb 
is aflili.ated to the. world’s (Jluistian student 
ledi'ratiop) lias 47 bniiielu's in schools and 
colleges, while the. vernarulor department la 
carrying on vulualile work in co-opcintion 
wit.h Missionary societies In five different 
languages. I'lic National Headquarters arc 
ill Jtontbay.The intier-denominational charac¬ 
ter of the Assueiatloii is clearly kept In tlie 
lon-lront and ludiiis of many Cliristian deno¬ 
minations are on the ('omialtte.e. The Nation¬ 
al OoinmitL-o consists of thirty-two members, 
ix'sideiit. and non-rcsidi'iit, representative ot 
the City, Student and Vernacular Depart- 
meiits in various sections of tbe country. 

'J he OHieers .'im ; I'rexident, Mrs. Normand * 
Vice T'rexident'f. Mrs. Oiay, Mrs. McBicnale, 
Jlr..5. l<:dwards; Hon. 'yrmxurer. B. J. Clark; 
Nali'niul Heucral Hecrctaru, Miss llcna Carswell; , 
A'liliiinttl /{ithini’xs Serreturjf, Miss Alice Slfields. 

7 iie Ur.acrul ISccrHaries of the principal jduUM 
are : Bombay, Miss Cowdrey; Calcntta, 
Sli.'i.s Crowe ; Colonibo, Miss Alexander ; 
liaiigooi:, Miss Jicdw'leli; Aindras, Miss Downey; 
Jiiiiigsiioiv, Aliss Meager; Eacachi, MlsH 
O'iiriaii; Tjahorc, Miss Di'utoou: Mnssoorte, 
Aliss Gregory; Biiula, Miss Bntherf(^; 
J.ueknow Miss luivies; Nalut 'J'al, Miss 
ATaiiseiii; .Tiibbulpore and Nagiair, Miss Ellis. 
Til" patroness of the Assoolation-Is n. B. 

1 Ady (’lielmsfoni, who is also Blesldcnt of tlie 
Simla Bnouch. 

'J'hc National Ofllco la In tbe Britisb Foreign 
and Bible Society Building, 17p, Hornby Bogdi 
Bombay. 

Tiie Official Organ ot the Association M|| 
“Woman's Outlook In India,” wUch ba^ 
ciiculation of over 1,500 copies monthly. 

This supplies women living in India with a 
good review at the price of Bs. 1-8-0 a year. 

Y'oiTNa MBN’S CHMBTUN ABSOdAXlOir^ 
This Association, which was founded by tbe’^ 
late Sir Ooorge WiUiams on June 6, 1844, 
^teks to poito thosg young mep who, 
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ing JeBiiB Christ as their Ood sad Ssvtonr 
soeoxdhiB to the Holy Scriptarce, deaiie to 
be His dueiplea, in their doctrine and in their 
life, and to aaaociato their efforts for the 
eztoudon of His kingdom among young men. 
The abOTo is known as the "Paris Basis" 
and It Is world-wide. It was adopted at the 
flzst World's Convention In Paris in 1856 
and re>afflnned at the Jubilee World's Con¬ 
vention in Paris in 1905. The aim ol the 
Association is tlirougb its religious, edu¬ 
cational, and physical work to cater for the 
threefold—spiritual, mental and physical— 
needs of young men, and its policy is one of 
intense loyalty to the Churoh. 

There are, as a rule, two classes of menibcrK. 
Any young man who is a member in full 
communion of any Protestant Christian 
Church may be an active or voting member 
and any young man ol good character may 
be an associate. 

The Young Hen's Christian Association ! 
though relatively new to India, la spreading ; 
very rapidly. The local Associations arc i 
autonomous and governed by local Boards of j 
Directors. These Associations in convention i 
elect a National Council of Kuroiiean and | 
Indilan laymen, wlio an; rcspoiisibli- for tin- < 
BupcrviBloii and expansion of all forms of tin { 
Assodation work. Both tlie national Couji- 
cll and the lootd Associations employ specially 
trained full time Sccn‘tarirs. Ovc-rtvi'o-thirds 
of the Bccretaries an' supported from funds 
raised In India and Ct'ylon. Tlie remaining 
Bccretaries are supported by the. Assneiutions 
of Mortii America, Australasia, and (ireat 
Britain, but tiielr work is directed by com¬ 
mittees in ifodia, to w'hom their serviix's an- 
loaned for the tinie-being. Tiic first paid i 
Beocetaiy came to Didia over twi'iity-five 
years ago. In response to an appc-al from I 
Hadras. Soon afterwards tlio Kalional , 
Council was organised, and lias become in- i 
cceaaingiy an Itidigenons institution. 


There am now approxlmntdy 2r>0 Associations 
with 16,000 members. Of these about one 
quarter are Europeans and tltree quarters arc 
Indians, of whom over half arc* non-Christians. 
The following Assticiatloiis on-n one or more 
bvdldings wliich serve as the local headquar- 
ten:—Allahahad, 2; Ban galore, 8; Allepp<*y, 
^jifomliay, 4; Calcutta, 5; Calicut, 1; 
flpoinBatorc, 1; Colombo, j; Oalle, 1; Hyde¬ 
rabad, 1; Jubbulpore, 1; Karadil, 1; Lahore, 
1; Hadras, 1; Handalay, 1; Mayniyo, 1; 
jiNagpnr, 1; Halnl Tal, 1; llongooii, 3; Se- 
onudciabad, 1; Simla, 1. 

In addition to buildings owned by the As- 
sodation, bungalows have been rented to 
serve as headquarters in the following 
' stations:—Abmednagnr, 1; Allahabad, 1; 

Bangalore, 2; Colombo, 2; Dellii, 1/ Feroz- 
* pore, 1; Hyderabad, 1; Jamalpur, 1; Jhansi, 
^4 ; Jubbulpore, 1 ; Lahore, 2 ; Lucknow, 1 ; 
riisdras, 1; Hkdura, 1; Idhow, 1; Palam- 
'oottah, 1; Hultan, 1; Poona, 1; Fndukot- 
tah, 1; Bangoon, 1; Trivandrum, 1. 


. The departments of the National Coundl are 
Student, Ballway, Bural, Literary. Anny 
School, Archlteotunl Publication and 
;^hyB(ca|. The Student Chrfstjan AsBOclatlop 


' ■ ■ * ——' . . 1.1 I * / m 

Is affiliated to the National Council and hid 
brandieB in more than two score C^«, 
The Bailway Department' Is tespontlne 
for the devcloimient of work amongst 
railway employds. At Jamalpur the railway 
Institute and apprentices Ebglnoers, Club axe 
operated by the Y. H. C. A. Tl» Bniai 
Department is organising village Y. H. 0. A.'b 
and co-o])eiativo credit socloties and inomot- 
ing cottage Industries, The Literary De¬ 
partment maintains three Secretaries >— 

J. N. Farqnliar for Hinduism, B. J. Saunders 
for Buddhism and H. A. Walter for Hoham- 
medanism. The object of the deiKurtment Is ' 
to promote a proper ajid sirmpattaetic under¬ 
standing of the uou-cbristlan rt'Iiglons and 
sliow their relationship to Ghristianity. At 
tin; begiiiiiln^ of tlio war there were but three 
Army Associations and five Army Secretaries 
in the whole of India. Now Association piri- 
vilogcs arc provided for British and Indian 
Troops in twenty-nine eantonmrnts under the 
direction of seventy Sfxrctaries and Assist- 
;iiit.s. Kiglity Sitm'taries are at work In Meso- 
poUmia, ten serve the Indian Expeditionary 
J'orcein Earofieand Egypt and 19 in BrJtlsb 
East Africa. In addition to oiganislug sdiool 
boys' Y, M. 0. A.'s the High SeJiool Depart¬ 
ment arranges for holiday camps for boys and 
High School teaeliers. The National Counril 
I'luploys its own an'iiiteets who plan and 
iMinstruct its buildings, hostels, and iday- 
groiiTids. Tlie Pliysical ]>;iartment spe- 
nialises on piiysical education and Is' pro¬ 
moting the playground movement. A Nation- 
aJ Training School is estebllslu'd at Bangalore 
for tlio training of Indian Serretarics. 

TJie •• Association I’ress ’* is the Publication 
Department. A monthly magazine, the 
Yovhu Mkn of India, is issued, and many 
books and iiamplUiils, both on Association 
subjects and on tiiose. of more general interest. 
Some of the latter have bran issued In 
conjunction with the Oxford Press. 

The Headqiiartt'rs of the National Coundl is 
.''i, Bussell Btreet, Calcutta. The offioen are:— 
ratron; —His Excellency I/Otd Chelms¬ 
ford, Viceroy and Governor-Cencial ol 
India. 


Chairman :—Baja Sir Hamam Singh, 
K.C.I.E. 


2'reumrer: —W. B. Gourlay, Esq,, CJ.X., 
I.C.S., 8, Government Place, Calcutta. 

Joint Treasurer .—L. Boberteon, Esq., I.c.8. 

Oeneral Seeretariee: —E. C. Carter; £. T, ' 
Paul. 

1'lie Bomliay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings:—Wodehouse Bond,, 
Lamington Boad, Bebsch Street, and Bi^- 
nolds Bond. The Presidimt is the H<m*ble w. 
G. Carmichael, C.S.I., I.C.S., and the General 
Been'tai-y is Hr. Wilbert B. Smith'. Hi oon- 
nection with each building there js a well 
managed hostel, one for Anglo-Indlttn appren* ' 
tices, one for Indian students, one: prlmftdly 
for European business men, and one for' 
Indians. 


The Elton Hookey Toumament^ and tbf . 
Condor Tennis Toutnament are held! anntieUy " 
under the ausidpeB of |lie Bpffiliay Aa» 
sodatlon. 


♦ _ 






"l!tw AsaoeiatioB of UniTersity Women In 
India was ostabitebed in 1013. Its objects 
are:— , 

(1) To factlitato interoommnnicntdon and 
CO'Operatfon twtwccu women belonging to 
thaunlverslttesof tbo United Kingdom, resident 
tn India. 

(2) To provide a moans of Tcceplng in tourli 
with the universities of tiie I'liited Kingdom, 

,by communication with :liu Vedenitiou of 
Unlvemlty Women, iUid otherwise as itniy i 
seem expedient. j 

(3) To act ns an organisation whirli shall ! 
afford opportunity for the vxpnViou of iiiiitni | 
opinion and for conccri'ud aetiuii >>,> u-homity i 
vromiai on raattciN i‘8pccialiy alieeting tln-ni. j 

^BCembnrsiiip Is oim*ii only to those women 

PHio hold degrees in any miiversity in tlie 
United Khigiloin, or hold Uvliwd or Cainbri<lge 
Honours Certiflfsites. As tlie jian-iit liody in 
lingland, krtow'n ns tlie i<'edoratiriu nl rniiersity 
Women, declined to niter its constitution so 
asto Imdudc the many gradiiale women in Jiidni 
who ha\'e graduated cJhcwliere tlieiiiuthe I’uited 
Kingdom, a kindred assoeitnioii promptly 
sprang into CMstcucc to iiu-luilo Imlian anil j 
colonial women graduates. 'J'his association is ' 
confined to Bombay Presidoiiey and Is known 
as the Women Graduates* Union. .SVrrc'ary 

Un. Austi'v, Dongars! Bond. llalalKir ilill. 

The Assomtion of l*nl\ersity Women has 
four lirauehos. Tlic addresses of tile iiouo* 
rary Sccretaiies are as follows ;— 

Calcutta .. Miss Hiiide, Diocesan College. 

Bombay .. Mrs. Jloiistou, 41 Alariiio Lines 


OPIOK 

jromi 


Allahabad .. Mrs. Daniels, ll 31uir JSoad. 
Dcltd, bimla .. Mrs. MolesHor;ii, e/o Major 
MuleswortJi, ii.B. 

The Dcllil ■Brnneli only came into exlsls-uee in 
1918. The Uniterl Provinces Braiieii is soiiiewliat 
scatt^d. Tim CaJeuttu and Uoni bay Branches 
are influential, and have rcimatedly iutervuuud 


with good effect to educate public opinion with 
regard to subjects affecting women. They 
have, for instance, made Investigations on 
behalf of tlic Education DciHirtinent, Govern* 
ment of Jiidia, tlic Calcutta University Ckim* 
misuiou, etc. 'J'boy have Iieen the means of 
iutrodiichig women on to Fnlvoisity Senates and 
Miiiiieipiility. The Calcutta Branch carried 
throiigl> an important oxhibltion of Food Pro* 
ducts wit'i the double object of discovering:-— 

(1) What wore tile exact naources of the 
coiuitry. 

(‘i) Ifow tiims and iiulividuals could be 
iiKiiieed to develop these resounx's, to find 
substitutes for imported gooda oud to improve 
existing iiir-tliod.s of preparation of iudigwous 
food products. 

Theiiiiost valuable part of tlie w’orfc of the 
Association lias lieeii the ustublisiimeut of 
Women’s Employment Bureaux in Calcutta 
and Lbiiiibay. Tin- work ol mobilising women 
has been ditUciilt iii every couutiy, not for 
want of good will on women’s ]Hirt but for 
want of machinery and orguiiiHatioii. The 
Aso'‘iittioii of University Wniiicu realised that, 
as the only liody ol ediicati'd Englishincu In 
tills coitiiviy, it wius calle.d upon to provide thb 
neeessiuy org.inisatioii. Bureaux were formed 
and were tiic iiieaiis of (1) liolping many 
eiiiployeis to get into touch with tlic livailablo 
re*er\e ui women labour; (-) showing trained 
woiiieii wlien; tiieir sf‘n ices were most ncodoil 
and (:’) training; iiieximricnccd workers who had 
n.ithing but their good will to offer. The 
Bumaiix lia\c tieeii remarkably successful and 
in some iiioiiths plaei-d as many us 40 pec 
cent, of tlmir apjilicants. 'i’iio Bombay 
Biiieaiix was taken over in June 1018 by tlie 
A'atioiiid Service Bun'iiii, Coverumeut of 
Bomluiy, in order tliat men us well as women 
might tiiive. tlic beiicllt ol trained assistance and 
advice. .\s a link between the rapid develop* 
iniiiits of women’s work in England and the 
Gonesponding adjustments vrliich can be adopted 
in tins country, the Assoiaation of L'nive^ty 
Women has a useful tuuctiou to perform. 



TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, ftc. 

Shawina Out amvntfor one or more dope at the ratei 0 /1 to 16 Rupeee per Sfonlh oj 31 Daye. 
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Pf^fkdpM Clubs in India, 

PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 


Subscription. 


Oub-liouse. 


KUflffffffllmtHI 


Bocretory. 


iBSOlIABAD 


AaVEDErAQAS 


Aiaahabad 

• • « 

AKBAOTI 


Ambitsab 

Bahoaiobb 

Sbbvick. 

Baabiiay 

‘unite!) 

Babibai 

Babbagkfub 


Babbbin 


bblqauu 


Bbbaxes 

BUtHGAK 

• • m 

BBHOAIi Ubitep Seb- 
vicb. 

Boxbay 

BUBICA . • • • 

Byouija 

• • • • 

CAtOUISA 

• • • • 

CaIiOuiia Tubs 

.Cavhpobb 

• • • • 

<0bakba 

.OHUS'AClOqGI 

• • • • 

• • • • 

^Qlpb ov 
. BIPIA. 

Cbnibal 

^ns OF Westbbb 

ISDIA. 

OooHni 

CilXIOHADA 

dOOCBAXOBa 

• • • s 


Abbcitfiibiul, N. W. F. 

Provinces. 

Madras 

A<4ra CunUmuient .. 


Lushai Hills, E. B. and 
Assam. 

Eaiscr BaRh .. 


Ba. Its. 

1 C .. 

7 r» 12 

.'iO .. 


1808 

Aliuliabad .. 

• • 

1804 

• • • • 

Amritsar 

1808 

28. Itcsideiicy Road .. 

1888 

Muiiicipiil Gardens .. 

1804 

BuckerRanj. Barisal .. 

1850 

Giant Trunk Hoad, 8 


lliver Side. 

1881 

Fytehc Street, 50,Bus 


sein, Burma. 

1884 

Close tu lliicu Course., 

a 

1827 

33, Chowriiit,']ieo Boad 


CalciiUa. 

1845 

29, Cliuwringhcc Bd... 

1802 

Tturiipurt Itow 

1885 

Mc-reliaiit Street, Ban 


goon. 

1882 

BeUasis Bd., Bombay 

1907 

13, Bussell Street 

1861 

40, Theatre Boad 

1844 

Cawnpore *. .. 

1891 

Dallioiisie, Punjab ., 

1878 

Pioneer Hill. Chilta 

* 

■ Kong, 

1886 

Mlioiv 

1865 

Elpidnstone Boad 


Poona. 

1876 

• • •• 

1856 

Coconada «. 

1868 

Coimbatore .. 

1894 

Coonoor, NUgbia . 

1864 

Dacca „ 




lU Capt. !•. McUcsIi Jack- 
sou. 

4 C. Muin)>ri<‘A. 

7 Caiit. FJI.W. Jocomb. 

10 F. C. Hirst. 

10 IT. G. Bartley. 

15 Dr. B. G. Bobsoo. 

9 Lynn Scott. 

9 It. W. Badiock. 

W. A, Forbes. 

.1. Mitchell. 

I Fletcher Norton. 

9 Lt.-Col. n. B. G. Wal¬ 
ton, B.A.M.C. 

.T. C. H, Mncnair. 

10 S. A. Falrweather and 
U. A. K. Hutton. 

10 B. A. Zainuin. 

10 Lt.-Col. A. F. W, 

FiiiR. 

14 II. K. Hoc. 

12 Col. W. WcoUena. 

10 Ciipt. A. D. Buzzard. 

G G. li. Sandea. 

6 W. T. McIntyre. 

10 B. T.H. Mackenzie. 

.. 1). Lindsay and N. 

Gnpta, C.I.E. 

.. J. Hutcheson. 

.. Blajor H. C. Buckley, 
1. M. S. 

14 CJapt. H. B. Hoods. 

10 E. A. Bird. 

8 Major Charles T. 

liuniinan. 

Lt.-Col. N. Leslie, ^ 

4 

L. Walker. 

10 I L. C. Barton. 

W. I. Campbell. 

W. Bhodes James. 

Cant. E. D. DalbM 

smith. 


14 
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Principal Clubs ^ ^ 


Name of dab. 


Hi 

gig 

Clab*hoo8e. 

Subscilption. 

-r-. 


Bnt. 

An- 

Mon- 

Secretary. ' 





nual 

thly. 






Bs. 

Bs, 

Bs. 

• 

• 

DAEnsuna .. 

e • 

1808 

Auckland Road 

70 

a a 

7 

F. M. Tinune. 


• • 

1808 

Ludlow Castle, DelbL 

32 

a a 

10 

J. Smith. 

Himalata 

• • 

1841 

ItfiiRSoorlc .. 

100 

12 

10 

W, Bell. 

fHAHBl 

• • 

1887 

Next to Public Gar> 

60 

a a 

9-8 

Lt. A. T. Logan. 




dens, Jhanai. 




ICADBAS 

• • 

1831 

Mount Bnad. Madras. 

250 

02 

10 

1 Captain W. B. F. 








Davidson. 

Uauar cosh op0 - 

1873 

Mount Boad .. .. 

a a 

12 

36 

, The Hon. Mr. T* 

UTAH. 





% 


Bangacbariar. 

UAKABAK 

• ■ 

1864 

Beach Boad,Calicut.. 

60 

12 

6 

H. Eadow. 

llATHTO 

■ B 

1901 


100 

12 

10 

B. A. C. Walker, 








1 .8.0. 

UOOUTAE 

• • 

1802 

Mooltan .. 

30 

a a 

12 

Major .T. A. B. Daniell, 








D.S.O. 

NAIHITAIi .. 

• • 

1864 

« a a * 

100 

a a 

6 

Capt. J. O. Nelson. 

OOTAGAHIINI) 

• a 

1840 

Ootncaninnd, Nilfdri 

150 

12 

6 

A. Howland. 




Hills. 





OUBITB .. 

• B 

a a 

Cliaiiiutty, Bombay .. 

l.'iO 

•• 

0 

C. N. Wadla and Lt.- 






. 

Col. Barnardo. 

PBGir • • 

• B 

1871 

Fromc Bd., Bani^oon. 

150 

12 


Francis H. Tod. 

Pbbbavar 

« * 

1883 

Pcsliawoi 

32 

1 .. 

10 

Ciipt. 1. M. Conway 






1 


1*00 Ic. 

FVNJAB 

• a 

1870 

Upper Mall, Lahore .. 

150 

a a 

12 

A. B. Bobs Bedding. 

QVEITA 


1870 

Quetta 

60 

.. 

15 

Major B. Leicester. 

Bahsoob Gthkhana. 

1874 

Halidu Bd., Bangoon. 

75 

• 

6 

7 

W. B. Clover. 

Ranqoos Boat Gaub.. 


BoyalLakci^ Bangoon 

48 

• • 

S 

B. B. Yeomuns. 

Bajfotaba .. 

• B 

1880 

Mount Abn .. 

60 

48 

8 

K. G. Bichatdson. 

Botaa Bombay 


1880 

Apollo Bunder 

2.50 

18 

8 

(i. C. Pliiiston. 

Yacht. 







8 ATtnU>AT 

• • 


7, Wood St., C.alr,u1tu. 




J. A. Tassle. 

SBOimDEBABAD 

■ • 

1883 

Secunderabad, Deccan 

100 

a • 

8 

A. V. Crlghton. 

SBllilOHa 

• a 

1878 

Northbrook Boad, 

00 


12 

C. H. Holder. 




KhiUonR. . 




BlAIiKOX .. 

• a 

• • 

Siulkot, Punjab .. 

32 

a a 

6 

Ca])t. S. N.' Herdon, 








A.E.O. 

Blllv • • 

• a 

1871 

Karachi 

200 

12 

6 

W. U. Nicholas. 

Tbiohihopoiy 

• » 

1869 

Cantonment .. 

50 

a a 

6 

A. £. Donalsou. 

Tuhcobib .. 

• a 

1885 

Tuticorln 

60 


8 

Duncan Bewil. 

VHIIBB 8BRTI0B OAOII 

1866 

Simla 

200 

a a 

aa 

Major H. M. Alexan¬ 
der, 

N. Colder. 

jiitTBD SBRTIOB ClCB, 
^XirCKHOW. 

1861 

Chuttoi ManzU Palace. 

60 

a a 

8 

'UppbbBcbxa 

•• 

1880 

Fort Dufleiin, Manda- 

50 

a • 

8 

H. C. Gadsden. ^ 

WapTERN IHSU TCRP, 

• • 

Bom\>ay and Poona .. 

60 

20 

a a 

Maj. J. B. Hushes 








absent on Military 




C9erk Boad, Bombay.. 




Duty. Ag. Secretary 
J. Beynolds. 

lUHaDOS SPORTS . 

1917 

160 

76 

a a a 

3. E. Jackafm. 

te_" 

• a 

1868 

The UaU, Meerut .. 

60 

• • 

0 

Captain H. Watts... .'i 











the Chnrchi 


In tbe ordinary aeeepitnce of tbc term 
■L there is no estabUslied Church in India. An 
' Bpetes i as t to al Establishment is maintained for 
nrovidinB rdiglous ministrations, primariiy, 

' to Brltlsih troops,•secondariiy to the European 
elVIl officials or Government and their fainilies. 
Seven out of the eleven Anglican Bishops In 
.India are officers of the Estaolishment, though 
tinelr episcopal jarlsdictlou far transcends the 
limits of the Ecclesiastical Establishincnt. 
The stipends of the three Prcsidcucy Bisliops 
are paid entirely by Oovemment, and tliey 
h(dd an official status which is clearly defined. 
The Bishops of Lahore, Lucknow, Nagpur and 
Baboon draw from Government the stipends 
/ ol 8f aiior Chaplains only but their cpiscoiml 
rank and territorial titles * arc oflicially 
recognised. The Bishops of Choti* Nagpur, 
Tinnevelly-Madura, Xravancorc-Cochin. l)orna> 
kal and Assam are not on tlie establish- 
ment. The new Bisliopric of Assam was created 
In 1915. In Its relations wltii Government it 
Is subordinate to the sec of Calcutta. But tiio 
maintenance of the Bishopric is met entirely 
from voluntary funds. 

The eccleslastifuil establishment Includes 
four dcuominatious—^Anglican, Geottisb, Itoiiian 
fuid 'Wesleyan. 01 tiiese, the first two 
enjoy a distinctive position, in tliat tiic Cluip- 
iams of those denominations (and in tlic case 
of the first-named the Bishops) are indivi- 
4nally appointed by the Srorctary of State 
and rank as gazettikl olficers of Government. 
Throughout the Indian Empire there are 134 
Anglican and 18 Church ol ScoUaiid chaplahis 
whose appointments liave been confirmed. The 
Boman Catholic and Wesleyans receive 
block-grants from Government for the 
provision of clergy to iniiilsicr to troops and 
others belonging to their respective dciiomin- 
ations. The Wesleyan MetJiodist Chun-li has 
a staff of military diaplains in India who receive 
a fixed salary from Government and fiTictiaplains 
working on a capitation basis of payment by 
Oovemment. Churches of oil four deiiomin- 
attons may bo built, furnished and repaired, 
Whffily or partly at Government expense. 

In tlie Anglicim Communion a movement 
towards Synodical Government was nuikiiig 
great progress, when, in the course of the ygur 
1914, serious legal difilinilties wereciieountiired. 
The Bishops were advised tiiat tlicir relations 
with (Tauterbnry and the Crown precluded ilic 
cstahllBhmcnt ol synods on the basis adopted I 
by the Anglican Church In America, Japan,' 
fikiuth Africa and other ooautri<‘s where it is not i 
eBtabllsbed by the 8tatc. It is statitd that in . 
■ ooune of time those relations may be modified i 
BO ag to admit of the establishnicnt of synodical | 
government in India. Meanwhile Diocesan 
Oounolls are being adopted os a make-sliift 
measure. These Councils possess synodical 
(diataetctlstios, hut are devoid of any coercive 
power. 

' So far M the Buropean and Anglo-Indian 
dopuaiinltlee are concerned the activities of 
the Ohnndi are not confined to public worship 
aad pastOBol functions. The education of the 
ot those eonununities is very largely 
te. the binds of the Ohrlstlaa denomlnationB. 

’ xl|im tie a Inr InsUtatioue such as the 


Martiniere SchODlsi on a non-denonfinational 
basis; but they are exceptionaL In all the 
largo centres there exist schools of vstioul 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Ai^o-Indluis under the 
control of various Christian bodies. Ths 
Eoman Catholic Church is honoarably dis- 
Unguished by much activity and financial 
generosity in this respect. Her schools are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. The AngUcaa 
Church comes next, and the Amcncan Metho¬ 
dists lisro established some excellent schools 
in tlio larger liill-stations. The Presbyterians 
.arc also wcJI-rcproscntc«l in this field, partlcn- 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute 
t^ildren at Nalimpong, neat Darjeeling. Bchools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants-in* 
aid from Government, and are regularly In- 
Bixicted by tiic Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thunks to the free opera¬ 
tion of tlie denominational principle and tte 
frank recognition by Government, there is no 
"religions difficulty’* in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities. 

Cbristian Missions. 

The tradition tliat St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Cliristian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen¬ 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life. Except in its in¬ 
fancy tills Church (or rather these Chorehee; 
for the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quito recent timee. 
Western Christianity was first Introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who establiMnid 
their hierarcdiy throughout their sphere of 
influence, Goa being tiic inetropolitical see of 
the Iiiuics. St. Fraiicis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portim^se 
power in Western India to carry on his Ghria- 
tian propaganda. His almost super-human 
seal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of tiic fruits of bis labour were lost with 
the sliriitkagc of the Portuguese Empire. U 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and iMwerfnl following 
in India to-day. The Boman Catholics In 
India number 1,004.006, of whom 870:^1 
were added during the decade 1901-1911. 
The total of "Syiisn” Christians (exdnslve 
of those who while udiig the Syrian liturgy, 
are of the Uoman obedience) Is 815,61% aa 
against 248,741 in 1901. Protestant Chris-'% 
tians (the term throughont this article Inoludea * 
Anglicans) number 1,686,781, an Increase oi 
486,086 since 1001. Thus, the total namb« 
of Christians of all denominations in India ii 
now close on four millions. In tact It pro¬ 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statisuca are taken from the 
Census Beport of 1011, and the rate of increase 
daring the prevloui deoade was neatly VXI^OOQ 
per aoDum, 
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The Protestant Chiirchos luudc no serious; stimulns was also given 
attempt to evangelise India till the beginning j Hospitals and dispensaries have spriiBg'Wiii^'f. 
of the nineteenth century. They have thus' ail ports of the mission fieid; and leper amnmsi^ 
been at work in ^be Indian mission field for I are almost a monopoly of Christi^ mlndiMtscy'S 
something over 100 years, and the siaUsUcnl I eifort. In 1911 the total number of nwdleal'.A 
resnlts of their efforts arc given above. It u-! missionaiics working under Protestant sode*;';^ 

tics ill Indta was J18 men and 217 women, the,^ 
I majority of tlie former being also ordmneiii’^ 
I iniiiistiTH of religion. Tliere ore 184 Indastdsl :■£ 


now, however, gcucmlly recognised that Chi is- 
tian misBions are producing indirect effects in ! 
India which lend themselves mdy hicompletiily I 
to any sort of tabulation. 'Jlic main ageiiey 
of this more diffusive influence of Cliristianil y 
Is the missionary school and eoIle,ge. 'J'iic 
Protestant missions fill a considerable j>nrl in 
the elementary education of tlic country. 
According to the Year Book of Missions in 
India, 1012, Miey are teaching 446,000 
children in l‘i,204 cleraeniary seliools, mostly 
situated in villages. I'his represents orie-xiinf i.- 
of the total of elementary schools and scholats 
througbont the Empire. The majority ui 
children in these schools are iioii-Cliristiani-. 
The same is true al.so of the high seliools and 
In a still greater degree of the colleges. Tlie 
former number 283 wiUi 62.000 male and 8,400 
female pupils. There are. 38 colleges ufliliuttd 
to UniversitlCR, containing 5,488 male and 
61 female students. Of these as many as, 
6,241 are non-Christians. From the standpoint 
of missionary policy much importance is! 
attached to these agencies for llic indirect 


mbiituUon.s in which 50 different aits ahC.^ 
e,rafts arc tmight, ranging from agrieultuxetoo 
type-writing, in this department the Satva<‘^Sr 
tion Army hold a prominent place; and 
uuuiideuce of Government in their methodai,-' 
has been shown by their being offldallyT' 
entrusted witJi the difficult work of winning 
over eeitain ciiininal tribes to a life of industry, 
'I'iie indirect effect of oil tliis philantbro{MO '7 
activity under missionary auspices has been, ^ 
must miuked. It lias awakfsucd the soobi]:. * 
eoiisciuiiee of the non-Christian public, and v' 
such movements as "The Servants of India 
nml till! mission to tim Depressed Claases'r.? 
are merely tlie outward and visible sign o ..J' 
a great stirring of the. philanthropic spirit fat", 
beyond tJjc sphere of Cluistian mlssionazy 
operations. 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

'J'lie Cliurcli Missionary Society carries on work ' 
in India ill seven dillerciit missions—the United 


propagation of the ' Cliristian faith. 'J'in 
stat^inan and the publicist are childly inter-, J’rovinces, South Inilia, Travoncuro and Cochin, 
osted in the excdloni moral effect jirodiiei-d liengul, AVe.stonj India, Punjab and Bind and 
by Uiese institiutlons amongst ttie edurjiled; tliu Central Provinces and itajputona. The 
elasBes, and the liigher educational ideals | names arc in order of seniority. Work was 
maintained by tfieir stalfs. 'I'tie princijial' liegun in wliat are now called the United Pro* 
University colleges under Protestant aiispieeM - viiiees Jii J813, in Eombayiu 182U,iu the I’uujab 
un the Madras Christian College; tJie Dnlf in 1851, and in the Oentrnl Provinces in 1864. 
College, Calcutta; the Wilson College, liombay ;! 'Jiio Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
and the Foreman College, Lahore. All these i well to the (ore; hut it also baa important 
are maintained by Presbyterian soeicties, medical roishions, esjM'ciuUy on tlie N.-W. Fran* 
either British or Anierieun. 'I'lie llotiiiin ' tier, and iiiiuiy .se.iiooLs of the Primary, Middle 
Catholics have a large number of udueiilimud' ami High standards. 'J'lic Cliurch 6i En^ond 


tnstltutiona, ranging from small village selioul}' 
to great colleges preparing students for ihii- 
versity degrees. Bui tlio proportion of Oni.- 
tian students in their institutions is very iiiiieli 


Zuruana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C. AI. S. eontroljiiig the w'urk of 102 missionary 
ladies. Tlie number of ordained European ' 
mis.sionarie.s of the O. M. S. in India and Ceylon , 
larger than in those of tlic Protestant Imdi.h. ■European laymen 30 and European lay- 
The proportion of literates amongst native women 25 K. 'J'iie Society claims a Christian ' 
Boman Catholics is probably lower than ■ eonuumil1.y of 2,21,356 of wiiom 03,666 are 
amongst tlie Protestant converts; l>ut coin-; adult commuiilconls. 

pared with Hindus and Aiuhoincdans it is- _. ' 

bovB^d «000 r^eivhm ' usilyascert.alued, as much of it is done through - 

fnatmetlon. In middle and high schoois they 

have 143,000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni-' eases maimed by the S. P. O., am 

veistty colleges about 
sexeti^ These figures, howe^ 

IMM, ■»... dayt.y uU.y^ 

■.I.IO. KhOQl. «.d cuUceci ; (i« w 

More recent, but producing even more wide-' instiiietion, and at tls*. High Seliool 800. The '' 
spread results, is tJie phiiantliropic work of: folk'ge liosuds uucuminodate lot) studenu. 
CluriBtian missions. Before the great famine i Alisi^ions to the depres.sed classes exist td 
of 1878, misslonarlofl confined tlictiiselvesj Ihirina, in the Ahrnednagar District and In.';' 
almost oxcinsivoly to evangelistic and edii-jsevcnU parts of Booth India, csjiooially iBr;'.-' 
catlonal activity. Tlic famine thicw crowds tlic Diocese of a’innevcUy-Madntp. There •re'' 
of destitute people and orphan children upon' 1,10,000 Indhui CiirlsUans under Uhe ngis of'i 

llftOdS OrptlSmS^I'B * 41..^ U T> /l • OA nwlismA/l TRusm'nAaM miflimfrtlii'i ’'* 


73 OOO rir smid in U d-■.^^uy «»««« »>y »» 

6,000 sTiiileiits of bolh !JV,^“y^y 

Iwiw’eviT ineliidp a larire. known of the S. P. G. missions IB that' 

comimmiy Called the _ Cambridge 


BUUWaW vwwaiawp 

the plillantbroplo spirit is 
one kind ui organisation o 


and industrial! the 8. P. G.; 90 ordained European mfedpA^!^:'' 
necessity. But arius and 98 European lady workers. 


never satisfied with 
or method, A great 


Other Anglican Soeletlea.—The 
Mission to Calcutta wm Btaited 
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la the ’pooteat parte of Calcutta population. At fooua the Society co-operatei 
atao at BarlBaL There are 11 miaalon- with the Wantage Sietere uid la Bombay with 
of thia Society, and 16 Sietere. Xu the All-Sainte Sietere. Other Anglican elster* 
^^^piddttlon to ite work amon^ the poor, the hooda repreeented in India are the dewer 
{v^t'^ktord SUeeion addressee itemf to the educated Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 
in Bengal and issnee a periodical called (KUbom) at Madras. The St. Hilda’s Deacon* 
,^Bpiphanif, whichsis known all over India. eases' Association of Lahore carries on Important 
39 m StMdety of St. John the Evangelist (com* educational work (chiefly amonrat the domiciled 
j.;‘ltK>nly known as the Cowley Fathers) has Ihiubcs community) iu the Punjab. The mission of 
Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
^^VBombay Konkan. In Bombiiy its missionary Dublin University Mission at Haaailoagh, and 
centres round the Church of Holy Cross, the Mission of the Church of England in Canada 
fx'Hmarkhadi, where there is a school and a workir-; at Kangra and Palampnr (Punjab) 
^V^'^spansary. The Christians are chiefly drawn should Mso be mentioned under the head of 
' 'Vom the very poorest classes of the Bombay Anglican Missions. 

- ' 1 

Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 

'.Vacant •• •• •• .« .. .. Jjonl Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 

' ''' of India. 

SENion Chaplains. 

' Stokoc^ Bev. Cecil George, ii.A. .Services placed at the disposal of Assam 

Administration. 

Birminger, Ven'blc Walter Nelly, M.A., ISD., .. Archdeacon of Calcutta, and diaplain of 

St. John’s, Calcutta. 

' Stuart, Canon Robert William Hall, b.a .St. Paul’s Cathedral and Prc-sidoncy Jail. 

Smith, Canon Joseph Frank, b.a., a.E.c .Bt. James', Calcutta. 

Keeling, Rev. Ernest William Phillips, b.a. .. Bcrviiu-s ]ilaci>d at the disposal of the Punjab ' 

A<!miiiistratiou. 

Hmwbtidge, Rev. W. H., K.A. .Services idaccd at the disposal of Govern* 

ment of Biliiir and Orissa. 

Parker, Rev. William Almalr Hedley .. Additional Ch-iplain, St. John's, Calcutta. 

Crosier, Rev. Philip Uorscfoll .Chaplain, Darjeeling. 

Peulcy, Rcv. Horace Octavius, 1 I.A. .. .. St. J'homas' Church, Calcutta. 

And 13 Junior ChapL-Uns. 

.. Chaplains op the Cuhrcu of Scotlanh. 

Thomson, Rev. WUliam, ii.A. .Presidency Senior Cliaplain. Senior Cliap* 

lain, Bt. Andrew’s (buTcJi, CuJciitta. 

Fairlic, Rev. John, M.A. •. mJ .. Secojui Cliajilain, st. Andrew's Church 

• Calcutta. 

CHAPLAINS OF THE CHURCH OF ROUE. 

Ilenleman, 3?he Most Reverend Dr. Brice, S.J. .. Archbishop. 

Carbery, Rev. Fr. Philip, s.J. .t'liapluiii, Alipore Central Jail. 


Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Palmer, Right Reverend Edwin James, m.a. .. Txird Bishop of Bombay. 

Barbam Rev. C. M., U.A. (tm leave for 3 months Arclidcacnn of Bombay and Bisliop's 
from licoembor). Commissary, and Chaplain of Colaba. 

Bowen, John Cuthbert Grensido .. .. Registrar of the Diocese. 


Oolee, Bev. A. H. 
Haywood, Rev. R. 
Jouil, Rev. D. L.- 

Rev. 0. S. 


Honorary Canons of Bombay Cathedral. 


Senior Chaplains. 

^dbte, Bev. Harold .Camp, Aden. 

^ f>*4lB88io, ]tov. Edward Samnel John, p.a .Ahmcdabad. 

'MiOHld, Bev. Horace.On Military duty. 

iCenne]^, Bev. W. J. M. .. . .* .. .. .st. I'anl’s, Poona. 

J!fUM, Rev. Plilllp Gordon, B.a. ..Kirkiit. 

. Araoiud, ^v. Henry JJoyd M.lf.St. Mark's, I'ooua. 

, And Ifi Junior Cliaplaiiis. 

^ CHAPLAINS op the CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Bcv. John Ciomble, h.a., d.il .. ., Senior Presidency Chaplain, 

An d 3 Senior Chaplains and 2 Probationary Chaplaine. 
Chaplains op tbb Church op Roub« 

Very Bev. A..Piesidency. 
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Madras Eodeslastfcal Department. 

WUteliead. Bight B«veiend Hcory, D.P., Offg. 

Ketropoiltwi . J^rA Bisbor ot Madras. 

Cbx, Ven’ble Lionel Bdgar, x.A.Andideacon and Blabc^’a Conuniasary. 

^frlaodson. Frederic, B.A.,LihB.liegiiitraT ol the Diocese and Secretary 

to the Lord Bishop. ^ 

SBKIOR CUAPLAINS. 

Breay, Bct. Christopber Francis, m.a. .. .. St. Tiionuts* Mount with Fallavatam. 

Boll. Bov. Edmund.St. Thomas’ .Mount with Fallavaram. 

Giles, Bov. dement Douglas, k.a. Fort St. George. 

Flynn, Kev. Hugh Hamilton .. .. .. Secunderabad. 

Heycock, Bov. Francis Wheaton, h.a. .. .. Morcara luid Mysore. 

Euttall, Bov. Frank.Trimulglu rry. 

Greak, Bov. Ellrlek Havelock .. N. ami S., Ueorge Town. 

Morton, Hev. Bertram Alltiori .Junior Joint J'iiaiilain, St. Georges'. 

Stone, Bcv. Hciiry I'I’Oil Brough .. .. .. S<Tviees pJaeed'at tlltj disp'dsal of the Govern* 

meiitoi' iiiiiia, .Vrmy Department. 

Lowsicy, Rev. W. Aslibel.foimbaton-. 

Jervis, Bcv. li. O . S»T\ici'.s pJan-d at tlic disposal of Army lie* 

(lartmi'ot. 

Tiers, Bcv. S. O.-Ag. Junior Joint Chaplain, St. Georges, 

Cathedral. 

Bridge, Bev. Henry Noel .Trichinopoly. 

Proctor, Bov. Francis Owen.. .. .. ,. »'o<*uoor. 

Wright, Bcv. U. A. Arthur.Visagaisillaui. 

Aud 15 Juuior Chaplains. 


CUORCU 0£' SCOTtAKV, 

UUlon, Bcv. David Hcdley, U.A., u.u. .. ,. St. Andrew's Cliureli, Madras. 

Ptailll^ Bov. James Gibson .. .. .. .. St. Andrew's Church, Bangalore. 

Ifttchell, Bev. James Donald, si.A., n.b.Junior Chiiplain, St. Andrew's Cbutob, Secun* 

dcrabad. 

Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 

Slokoe, Buv. C. G. .ShVlong. , 

Wilcoz, Bcv. F. B., B.A. .Darraug, 

Ooaserat, Rev. N, W. 1\, B.A... .. .. .. Lakhinipur. 

Dickinson, Bcv. C. W. .Sildiar. 


Blliar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

Drawbridge, Bcv. W. H., u. A. .Senior Ciiaplain, Cuttack. 

Junior Chaplains, 

Newton, Bev. B.P., 11.A.ryinapore aud Bankiiiorc. 

Perfect, Bev. Henry .Bhagalpur. 

Ozeen,-€bnon Arthur Daniel.Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

SlSNBdns, William John, u.a. .. .. .. .. Muzaflarpur and Darbbauga. 

Oec, Bev. Richard, it.A. .Banchi. 

Spooner, Bev. Harold .Services iJaced at ■ the disposal oi the 

Government of India, Army Dept. 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 


Fyfle, The Bight Reverend Bollcstonc Stcrrltt, M.A.. Lord Biahop of Rangoon. 

BlanafcKd, Ven'Me Henry Woarc, b.a. Archdeacon and Bishop's ComralSEary, 

Chaplain, Port Blair, Andaman IslandB. 


SBNioR Chaplains. 


CkdlinB, Bev. Janies Henry .. 
Seeley, Bev. George Henry .. 
EUal^, Bev. Geo^ Alfred, B.A. 
Price, Bcv. Sowcl Evans 


.Dagsliai. 

.Maymyo. 

.Bangoon Cantonment. 

.sinvcbo; also in charge, Bbatno CbapI 

And & Juuior.Chaplalna, 
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Central Provincea EedeBlaatlcal Diqpartment. 

ObAttertoB, Blgjht BAveiend B., s.D. .. .. Lord Bldiop of Nagpur. On privilege teave. 

Moe, TennUe 0., V.A. .Arobdeacon, and Bisbop’e CommiSBary, 

y- Fachmarhl. 

• SenioR CHAPKAinB. 

.. tAnstey, Bev. R. C. S., x.a.. .. Mhow. 

Clarke, Bev. W. L., X.A. .. ». .. .. Kamptcc. 

And 0 Jnnlor Cbaplaiiis. 

North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

SENIOR CHAPLAINS. 

. Jffaaiaatt, Bev. W., 1 C.A. .Haxara. 

^ -Btnwnl, Bcv. C. B., M.A. .. .Nowt'icia. 

Campb^ Bev. B. W. •• .B'shawar. 

'■ , And S Junior Cliaplaina. 

Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Dnnant, Blsbt Beverend B. B., X.A.. S.D. .. Lord Bishop of Punjab, Lahore. 

Syiae, Ike yen*ble James Greensill Skoltove, v.A. Archdeacon. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Brookes, Bev. Joshua Alfred Bowland, M.A. .. On leave. 

Stanley, Bev. Albert Edward, k.a .On leave. 

Huspntt, Bev. Walter, M.A.Hazara. 

Stewart, Bev. Charles, b.a .Hyderabad (Sind). 

Hlckox, Bev. Sydney Ernest.Sukker. Starving under Oovemment of 

Bombay. 

Foster, Bev. Senrlc Ocoigc.Daltaonsle. 

Cole. Bev. A. B. Farqubarson .Bawalpindi. 

Markby, Bev* F. E.Dalhonslc Cantonment. 

Thomas, Bev. E. S..Ferozepore. 

Wheeler, Bev. Hugh Trevor.Simla, Officiating Archdeacon of I*ahoie, 

Fagan, B,ev. High William Farqubarson .. .. Daltaousic. 

King, Bev. John Blakeney.Multan. 

Bnckirell, Bev. F. G.Sbnla. 

Castle, Rev. W-W.Lahore. 

Stewart, Bev.Charles.• .. .. Murree. 

Stephenson, Bev. H. S. .Bishop's Cliaplaln, Lahore. 

Bintoul, Bev. Ghi'rles Bandolph.Nowslicra. 

Selwyn Bov. Arthur Lewis Henry .. .. .. On field service. 

Campbell, Bev. Bowland William.Peshawar. 

Jiaunsell, Bev. A. P. Oabbett .. .. .. On privilege leave. 

And 23 Junior Chaplains. 


United PPovinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Wesoott, The Bight Reverend George Herbert .. Lord Bishop of Lucknow. 

Chapman. The Ven’blo Percy Hugh, m.a., ll.d. .. Archdeacon of Lucknow. 

Peanoo, H. O., Bar.-at>Law.• ,. Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow. (On 

have.) 

Langtoid James, J.W... »«...•• Officiating Registrar of the Diocese of Luck¬ 

now. 


Senior Chaplains. 

Oldham, Bev. George Ernest, x.A .(On combined leave.) 

Oanney, Bev. Duncan Arnold .Gawnpore. 

UienaleB, Bev. Hen ry, x.a. .. .. .. .. T.ncknow. 

■ Ifl Tila, Bev. Richard Duncan.Landanr. 

Smith, Bev. H. T.P..Allahabad Cantonment. 

Sen, Bev. WlUlam lAchlan, m.a. .Services idaced at the disposal of the Oovem- 

ment fA India, Army Department. 

BUtcbtng, BeV. W. L. W. .. .. Allahabad. 

LedaudTwv. l^ph Gilbert .. .Banikbct, 

Irwin, Bev. Benjamin Christopher Bultee, m.a. .. Services placed at the disposal of the Ctov- 

ernment of India, Army Department. 

And 15 Junior Chaplains with 7 Additional Clergy. 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Two Junior Cbaplabu. 


■m « 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Wltii ngaid to nnmbeta, the CatAatie Direebuy of India, lOlS, giveB tbe foUowlOB dliocnMlIt 
tabloB 



Civil CiMisiia 
lull. 

Eccleslastloa] 

Estimate, 

■ f LatJs rite 
.Biittah India ■< 

1. Syriac rite . 

1,430,.>>82 

413,112 

1,635,820 

364,660 

Total, BritM India and Proi. Statee 

Burma . 

Ceylon . 

l.S-l.1,721 

60.282 

330,3(H) 

1.000,480 

88,447 

322,163 

Total, India, Burma and Ceylon «. 

2,243,300 

2,311,000 

Prenob India .. .. 

PoTtngneae India . 

.... 

• • • e 

25,918 

206,148 

Ecclesiastical Grand Total .. 

• • • e 

2,668,156* 


* After trying to rectify discrepancies the Directory Axes oa probable the following niunbeis 
European and Anglo-liidiau Catholics .. .. 114,512 

Baptised Indian Catholics .. .. .. .. 2,423,286 


European and Anglo-liidiuu Catholics .. .. 114,512 

Baptised Indian Catholics .. .. .. .. 2,423,286 


Total .. 2,537,798 


Che Catholic community as thus existing is 
composed of the following dcmoiits:— 

(1) The ** Syrian ** Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Aimstle St. Thomas. 
They wore brought under allegiance to the 
Pope the Portuguese in 1590, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishoim and then 
under Carmclito Vicars Apostolic. Tlicy 
are at present ruled by four Vicars Aiios- 
tolle of t^eir own byriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Go.a 
and working In the sontli of the peninsula 
and up* the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(8) European Immigrants at ail times, in- 
eluding British troops. 

(4) Modem converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise starting after 
UOO, continued for about 200 years, after 
which It began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionarlcB were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of tlie lOtb century the whole 
, country was divided out among them except 
■nob portions as were occupied by the Goa 
elergy. Hence ai^e a conflict of Jurisdiction 
tn many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
' of the padtoado ’* or roysl patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
' t at test by tbe Concordat of 1886. At tbe 
eame time the whole country was plaood 
' under a tegular btotarotay, wUeb after enbse* 
quent adjustments now stands as foUows:— 

CM the Portugneoe Jnrtsdlction:— 

Tbe arebbtsliopria of Goa (liavingaome ex* 

tcasloa into Bifttob tenltoiy} with iiiffMr 


nan bishoprics at Cocliin] Mylaporo and 
llainaua (all three covering BritiBb totlk 
tory). 


Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction:— 

The archbishopric of Agra with snflragaa 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Bajputoua and 
tile Prefecture Apostolic of Betooh. 


Tlic archbishopric of Bombay, with' suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore and 
Triebinopoly. 

Tlio archbishopric of Calcutta, with s uffiag an 
bishoprics of Dacca and Eiishnagar, and 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Assam. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with anfftagan 
bishoprics of Hyderabad, Viaagapatam 
and Nagpur. 

llic archbishopric of Pondicherry (Pxenoh) 
with suffragan bishopries of Mysore, 
Coimbatore and Enmbakonam. 

The urchhidumtic of Simla with anfEn^ian 
hisliqpric of Lahore and tbe Prefecture Apos¬ 
tolic of Kashmere. 


Tlie archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) wlfb 
suffragan blshoprios at Handy, GaUe, Jattnt 
and Tmcomolee. 


The archbishopric of Verapefly, with Buflixgsa 
btsbopiio ot Qoilon. 

Four Vicariates Appatollo ot the Syrloo rite 
for the Bytlaa CSbrlsttana ot Mmabar. 
Three Vlcariatea Apostolic ot Bnnna. 


The Buropean deigy engaged in Tndfe, 
all belong to reUvona orders cop j pegal 
or mission sendnatlea, and wUh a few a 
tlpna ate either Fnnoh, Bdtfan, 
Swim, SjMOdoli or XtaUu bjr noib^aB^^ 
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Bomber eboot 1,000 beildM wbloh tbete le o 
body of Moobur oleEgy moetiy natlTe to the 
ooimtry; Bombering obont 2,000 aod ptob* 
obly Bboot 2,000 nmu. The dnt worit of 
the oletgy le potoidilal mlniatmtion to ezigting 
dnutboB, mcludlng lallway people ana 
Biltlsb tioqpft Sacund comes education, which 
la not connn^ to thdr own people; their 
aohoola bebtg frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsie, etc. Amons 
tiie most important institutions are St.Xsvier’s 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter’s College, Agra. Bt. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, Bt. Joseph’s College, 
Trioblnopoly, St. Aloysfus College, Mangalore, 
teaching university conrs<»; Insides a large 
number of high schools and elementary 
Bobools. The education of girls is supplied 
for by numerous convent schools worked by 
religious congregations of nnns to say 
not^g of orphanages and other charitable 
institnuons. Tbe total number under edu* 
cation amounted in 1904 to 143,051 boys and 
73,164 girls, later figures being unavailable. 
As to missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous mission centres. 


among wldoh thoM In Ohota Nagpur, OojBmtl 
Orissa, the Nizam's DosdnlonB, the Ahmed- 
nagar district and the Tdoga ooasts may ba 
mentlcmed. tPnll putlenlim on all pmnta 
will be found in the Catholie Directoiy already 

8 noted.) The miasioa work Is limited solete 
y shortage of men and money, which U 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after tbe ordinary church collectlona and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
a-e derived mainly from Europe, that la, 
from the collections of the Socielif J&r the Pro- 
pagation oj the Faith and of Ute Hofy ChUdhooi; ' 
helped out by private or otber donaUona 
seui.red from homo by the different local mis¬ 
sionaries. In mission work tbe fathers count 
as enrolled only those who aro baptised and 
perscve.ring as Christians, and no baptisin; 
except for infants or at point of death. Is 
administered except after carefol Instnusuon 
and probation. This, while keeping down tha 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


The Church of Scotland.—The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
TB14, when tbe Aev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a cungregntion 
his Scottish follow countrymen. Since 
1003 there have been eighteen cliaplains on tbe 
staff, of whom nine belong to the iScngal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. 
These muiister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil popnlatioii of the towns where 
they arc stations, but when there in a Scot¬ 
tish rc^ment the chaplain is attartuKl to the 
it^menL instead of being posted to the station 
where Che regiment hapiicns to be placed 
and as a role moves witli tlic regiment. There 
axe three Presidency senior Chaplains in charge 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Mailras respectively. 
There are churches In tlic chief i«)wnn of the 
Presidencies, and ohiirchen have also been 
bnilt, or are being buOt, hi all considerable 
military stations, e.g., ChakratA, Lucknow, 
Peshawar, Banikhct, Bawalpindi, Sialkot and 
Umballa. In addition to tbe regular cstabUsh- 
ment there are a numbei of acting Chainains 
■rot out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Chunh of Scotland, and these arc serving in 
■neb stations as Rawalpindi, Cawnporn, Meerut. 
Mhow, rod Quetta. The Additional Clergy 
Societies In India contribute towards the cost 
at this additional establishuient. In other 
^Boes such as Sialkot, Mnrrce, Dalhousic, 
^ijeeling and Lahore, rngnlar services axe 
ptomded by Scottlsb Misrionaries. Simla has 
a Bdnlster of its own sent out from Scotiond. 

The iBsslon work of tlie Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern mlsrionaiies, was 
■rot to Galontta. He was the first to open 
■ehools where Englisb was made the medium 
fox InstrocUon, and where rellrious teaching 
given doily. Similar cducaUonal miaslons 
looD aftcvwBids started in Bombay and 
las. Educational work Is still an import* 
ih of tbe mission work of the Church, 
BonOwy OoU^ wu closed ia 1891, 



and in 1007 tiie College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Chur^ 
of Scotland, to fonn the " fktlcutta Christiro 
College.*’ In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
is being carried on from eight centres under 
sevonUmn mlsrionaries. The baptised Chris* 

tian community now numbers almost 13,000. 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 Is 
now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there fg a 
Cliristian community there of over six 

thonsand. In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras, 

Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1915 over 21,000 baptised Indian Ohxis* 
tians. In connection with these mlaalo ns 

ttiu Women’s Association of Foreign lUsslons 
does iuvaluablo sirvico in school, medical 
and zenana work, liavlug in India 48 European 
missionaries, 145 teachers, over 60 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done 
mncli to provide education for Enropean 
children in India. 'I'ogethor with the United 
Free Church St. Andrew’s Church provides 
tljo governing body of the Bombay Scottish 
High Schools, which have always hrid a high 
place among such institutions, and exercises 
pastoral sui^rvision over the Bombay Scottish 
Orplianage. In Bandore there Is the St.. 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangaloxe 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
a school for poor cliildrro. The now wdl* 
known St. AndOew’s Coloniat Homes at Eallm- 
pong, Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Cbnrrb of Scotland, were inithitect' 
by and are being lotmlly managed by UIBaloD* 
aries at that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com¬ 
munity, and are doing magniflernt work. 
There are now fifteen cottages, and 437 children 
in tcsidcnce. Farther Information may he 
found in “ Beporta of tte Stdiemw of the OUBKh 
of BootlaBd,'’ BlMlcirQQd & Bona; **7^ 
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Ohnreti of SootlAnd Tear Book " .oDd ** Tht 
Bandl)OOk of the Church of Seotlaod in India 
and Ceylon.** 

Hie United Free Church of Scotland.— 
This branch of tlie Bcottleh Church has only 
three purely European congregations in India, 
two in Calcutta, Wellesley Square, and Uowrab 
'. and one in Bombay, Waudby Jload. lix Calcutta 
' the Howrah Church in in the district of the 
mills, and every .effort is marie trj minisl,er to 
the Scottish Engineers and other workers in the 
iwilbi. As noted above members of tlicsn erm* 
negations co-operate with the Estatilishccl 
Church of Scotland in providing education for 
' European cbiidreu, 

Tlie Mission work of tlic Church is extended 
and varied. It is carried on in son cu ooutres— 
in Bengal; in Santalia, with five stations: 
in Western India, including Bombay, Bombay 
District and I'oona; in Jlydorabud State iue] tid¬ 
ing Jalna and Bctliol; in Madras, with four 
stations; in the Central Prnviuens, inctuding ' 
Hogpur, Kagpur District, Bhandara, Wardhu ■ 
and Amraoti; and in Bajputana wliej-c since 
1,800 missions have been esfablisbed in eleven 
districts. 


BAPTIST 


- - -- . .y ..,. 

There are at work in these oentiee 218 Bodra > 
missionaries, together with * native ititf nf 
311. Of organised Indian oongnsatlone thdre 
are 41, comprising 4,818 communicant membe^ 
and representing a Christian eommunity of 
• 13,740. Of schools there are 330 with 818 
i teachers and 14,404 sobolars. a large part of.' 
' this work is organised and eupported hy the 
' women of the Church who have sent out as many, 
as 81 of these iiiihslonarics. In connection wito 
the medical work of the mission there ate 10 bos* 
pitals where in the year 480,000 out-patients and 
8,4:^ iu-patients are treated, ail of whom am 
linmght under (^Jiristian instruction. There 
arc four great missionary Coilcges. There ta 
the Madras Christian College, with 830 student^ 

! wliich reached its great suceess under the wtiw 
ieadcrsliij) of tlie Bnv. Dr. WBllanr MlUer, 
and which is now coiitrlbuted to by five other- 
Missionary Societies as well as that of tite 
United I'rcc Churcli. Itepreseutatives of these 
Missions, whirii include the C. M. 8. and the 
Wesleyan .Missionary Society, sit npon the 
College Board. There is Uic Scottish Ghutoheg* 
Colliigo in Calcutta, Nvitli over 1,1!>2 students, 
the liislop College at Nagpur with 50fi students, 
and tile Wilson College in Bombay with 
1,047 students. 

SOCIETIES. 


Thk Baptist Mibbionahy Socxett op Useat [ tion witii the appohitmcnt of a qualified Theo* 
BBXrAin.—Formed in 1702, largely thitnigli tiic i logical 8talt on an Ditordcnoininational basis 


'has reoently been uiitcd with this Hociefy. j logical Degree a large number of students ate 
filie staff of the milted Mission iiunibers 256 I now resident in the splendid College Buildings. 

'yi misBlonariee and about l.dOO Jiullun workers.tin Arts, th<. College prepares for the Calcutta 
ejected with the Society are 224 Indian | Arts Examinations. Principal : Bov. G. 
niUTChe ff , 287 Day Schools, 10 Middle and Howells, u.a., B.D., b.Litt., Fh. D. 

Ll" High Schools, and 4 Theological '1‘ndTiing i A Vernacular Theological Institute, and 
Colleges. TTic Cbnnh membership at the close Ifigb School likewise attaches to Serampote, 

' of 1Q17 stood at 14,030 and the diristiiui Com- as also at Dellii and Cuttack, for the tndning 
' munity at 37,192. In the mcthmls of tlie , of native preachers. 

■' Society, the chief place is givcji to Basour and | Tlicn> arc » or 10 purely English Baptist 
, Village preaching. Increase in membership. Churches conncctel with the Society, but 
during the past ten years, about 50 per cent. | Knglii.li services are carried on in many of the 
and in the community 45 per cent, for the same ' stations wheni on European population obtains, 
period. Amongst Uie non-caste people great' Medical work connected with the Bodetv 
progress has been made in recent years, and ' i'e[Hireud 5 Hospitals, 8 Dispensaries, ana 
Gburchos formed from amongst these peoples | about 38,000 out-patients for the year 1017. 
are seU-aupporUng. i Two large Frintiug Presses tor both EngUiA 

Special work amongst students is carried on j ^oniacolar work are conducted at Cakmtta 
In (^eutta, Dacca, Bankifiore, Cuttack and | The Offlemting Secretoiy d tiie 

Delhi, where Hostels have been erected for the I Norledge, 4^ Blpon 

ptoseouiion of tills form of work. | atnyt, Calcutta. 

Women’s AiisaioNAiir Association, B.1IC.8.— ■ 

BDVOATlonAii WOBK.—Banges from Primary | Extends over the same area practically as the 
gl to Colleges. Serampore College, the above; there are 70 musionaries, SOS Tndlan < 
oUege in Iniila able to bestow a theo- Workers, 102 Girls' Day Schools, and 6 Gtrls’ 
^gtoo ipiintod under Boyal Charter ' Boarding Schools in connection with this work; . 

. " " '751 villages are visitod annually by ToaohersaDO 

Missionaries engaged In Gospd work. A large 
place is given to medical work, 3 ’HrraijUfjM 
with qualified staffs and 11 Dispensaries pm* - 
viding for 1,300 in-patients, and the attendsnoes 



_]b Danish Majesty in 1827, and confirmed 
the British Government in the Treaty of 
ise of the Settlement of Setampore in 
and placed in 1850 by the College 
Council at the disposal of the Baptist 
Iflsslonary Society to become a part of its 

Miaslanary Educational operations. Arts and , ,_,_ _ _ _ 

liieologldu. It was affiliated in 1857 to tlie i of tlie Women's Missionary Association 
. newly-formed Calcutta Dnlvetsity; raorea- | Baptist Mistionary Society Is IQss An 
. 1910 OB the lines of Its original foundo-1 Lower drouIarBoM, Oalcotta, 

A. r . ' ' ■ 


Of out-patients totalling about 48,000 doting 
the post year. The Indian General SeonteV % 



Missions, 


-- ■“ ■ 

-y . Tint <iAMAT>fAii bakeist MissiOH.-i-Waa com- 
^ tamoed la 187^ aad is located in tlie East- 
'.'iBtii T6lugii IMatnct to the north of BladraSg in 
Uw Oodavaii, Vizagapatam, and Gonjani 

L^ 'XMetilcts. There are 22 atationa and 180 out* 

' ' ptatlona vltb a stad of 00 miaaionanes. inclndinp! 

’ 4r Qualified phvSclans, and 054 Indian workers. 
Gospel preaching in vUlagoa. Orga* ] 
alaed Cfiiuicbes number 70, communicants 10,113 
and adhezenta 16,027 for the past y«mr. Twch-n , 
. Churches are entirely aolf-supporting. In the 
■I', Bduoatlonal department arc 26i) village Day 
' le hO«l«. with 7,690 children, 10 Boarding schools. 


■ B High acnoois, a mornuu xraiuini; scnooi, « 
3%eologic^ Seminary providing in all for 825 
buntls. and an Induatiiol school. There arc 


paUlahcs a Tclngu newspaper.. - •—r,-- 

Ration to the Central feature of the Mission, and 
■ htnaa la laid upon the work amongst women and 
children in particular. During the last decade 
memboTship has increased by 68 is'r cent., the 
CtototioD Community by 50 per cent., and 
aoholan by 600 per cent. Tlic Indhan Simretary : 
to the Bcv. A. A. Scott, Toni, Godavari 
Btotoict, 

Th* Atkbrican Baptist Tbluoii Mission. 
—Was commenced in the year ]8;56,_ftnd covers* 
lar^ parts of Ncllorc, Uniitur, Kistna, ansi 
Xumool Districta, and parts of llic Deecsin . 
V Its main work Is evangelism, but there, is large 
Bdueational and Medical work Jn addilJon. 
There is an English Church in Madras. A 
large Industrial Ycriikala settlement is c.'irried 
on at Xavail imder the charge of onss of Ute 
missionaries. Orgaidsed Telugu Churclics, nuin* 
her 176, with 72,178 baptised communleauts. 
There bos been a not increase of 1.000 per annuin 
for the tMwt twenty years. There are 108 
Mtodonarles and 2,051 Indian Workig-s. There 
is a large Tbeologii^ Seminary at JlamaiKitnain 
for the trtlning of Indian preaciiers and a Bible- 
School at Vlnnkonda for training Bible Women. 
In ordinary edueat-ional work 848 primary 
schools, 26 Boarding Sehool'*, 4 High Si-liools, 

3 Tralniug School.^ and 1 Tlicologieal S -miuury 
give training to 24,:K>2. In .'leiliciil vMirk 
6 Hospitals report 2.187 iii-piAieiits and 10,-58 I 
out*patient6 for Hie year. 

Secr^irif- A. M. Boggs, NarasnraMipei, 
Guntur District. ^ 

Ajcbbioan Baptist Foreusn BIission So- 
OfBTT. organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begun 1814; Assam 1830; Bengal and Orissa 
' 1880 : South India 1840. It owes its rise to the 
' ^ebmted Adoniram Judson. Until luio the 
Sodety was known as tlic American Baptiit 
..lOsslonary Union. There are SI main stations 
"la wrma, 13 in Assam, 9 In Bengal and Orissa, 

< -JO in South India, besides hundreds of out- 
.‘siMions. All forms of missionary enterprise 
eama within the scope of the Society, 

■; ' Ihe missionary staff iiumliers 398 in all, 
'Wtth.an Indian workers* stsiff of 4,834, Coin- 
munteants niunbor 155,063. Organized rhur* 
jtiUt number 1,359 off which 860 arc self-sup- 
- bnilaB. Educational work is conducted On 
■a Ia »ip> scale, the total number of schools of all 
jaidM being 1.052 with over 65.000 pupils, 
i PiiObrtotlan College has 74 students in col- 
i There we ton High Schools 


Medical work embraces 13 l^ospitab and SS 
Dispensaries, In which 78,020 oui-ratlonts , 
and 1,832 in-patients were treated last year. 

Indian Christians contribntc ansually more 
than Jls. 1,40,000 for religious and benevolent 
work within ihe Mission. 

The great work of the Mrssion oontinnes to be 
ev.-uigcUstio and the training of the native 
l>reacliers and Bible-womcn, and extends to 
mail ' roe<*s and languages, the most Important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 

I ASnM A-kf TA*’M-i^nvsa uirk/vaA tnnfMIflffA 


tii.(aiAiaavJA tiatawsvf u vja vtav* mi uxtmv 

lias b-'cn reduced to writing by the Mission. 
'J'he work in Assam embraces 9 different langu* 




Press at Jlangoon is tlie largest and finest In 
Burma. 

.|s-sn»i Se-rctiirii, I’’. W’. Jlanling, Tiira, .\S8am, 

Bunnn Serreiarff, llcv. H. J. Marshall, Tbarra* 
wuddy, Bnrina. 

Bf^ngal and OrUita Ser.retaru, BcV. Howard 
II. Murphy, M.D., Midnaimre, Bi-ngal. 

Soirth Ind’M {or TelngiC) Sreretarff, Ecv. W. A. 
Stanton, i>,I)„ Kurnool, Kumool Dtotrictm 
S. India. 

THK TASM.VSIAN BAPTIST MISSION.—-With 
3 iiiissioiiai'ics, is catabiisliod at Siragungo, 

E. Bengal. 

Seerelary: Rev. E. T. Tliompson, Mtoidon 
House, Siragunge. 

Tiik Austrau.vn Boaud of Baptist Fobbign 
Missions.'-J' hnbraelng tin soejetics represent* 

Uig tile Baptists of tile Slates of the AUstrOliau 
Curiimonwealth. Thi* field ot operations Is in 
East llengal. 'J'lie staff numbers 38 Australian 
workers. There are l,5l.'i l■omm 1 JnieantB and a 
Chris ion community of 3,447. 

Seerrfary Field Counrit: Eev. Hodlcy Sutton, 
M.A., Mission House, Mymcnbingh. 

Tub Stiuct Baitist &DSsion.—H as 10 
Bissiomtries, and 86 Indian Workers in Madras, 

\V. .mil tlie 8;tleni Distriet. Coininuuieants 
niiiiCs r 16U ; orgiiniseil Ciiiirehes 4 ; Eicbtciitary 
seliool-' U), wilji 1,500 pupils, 

Sceretary : llcv. E. A. Booth, Opauk, Mad* 
ras, \V. 

A.MKKICAN BAPTIST, BKNGAL-ORISSA MISSION 
colunieiiced ill 1830. Area of operation, Afldna* 
pore and Balusore districts of Lower Bengal. 
Mission stall 21), Indian workers 264, Chie 
Kngiibli Cliiircli and 24 V'emacular Churchea, 
Christian Community 5,600. One hospital and^ 
two dlspcnsarieB. Educational: One Theoto^r 
ideal and one High School, and 150 Elementary^^ 
scliools, pupils 4,880. Two Industrial schools' w 
for waiving and eorpcntcring. ika 3'he Verna* 
eiUar Press of this mission printed tiie fi»C 
ilteratuiG in the Saiitaii language. 

SrereCary: Kev. Howard A. Murphy, M.D., 
Uldnaporo. 
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PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


The Ieish Paesovceiiiam Chvkoh Mission.— ' 
Spentes In Gujcrat and KatlilawiU' witb a staff 
tl 82 BUsdonarnw of whom 2 an qualified doc* 
on and an Indian staff of 551 including school 
aaohen. There are 10 Organised Charches. a 
wmmiinicant roll of 1,678, and a Christian com* 
nonlty of 0,408. In Medical work there are 2 
Sospltals, 6 Dispensaries, with S8:i in-patients 
md 16,774 out-patients. The Mission conducts 
) High schools, 2 Anglo-Vernacular schools, and 
141 vernacular schools affording tuition for 6,296 
impilB, 4 Orphanages, a Dimity College at 
yunedabad, a Teasers’ Training College for 
men, a Teachers' Trtining College for women, 
both at Abracdahad, and a Mission Press at 
lurat. The Mission has made a speciality of farm 
Mlonles, of whi^ there are atx>ut a score in con- 
lection with it, most of them thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 4 missionaries 
Is a branch of the activities of the above, work¬ 
ing in the Panch Mahals and llcwa Kantha 
llstricts, with farm colonies attached. 

Secretary: Bov. 8. GiUcspic, B.A., Mission 
Bouse, Ahmedabad City. 

TBB T7NITKI> PnKSBYTMRIAN CHunrn ov 
Nobth AUKKICA. The 8ialkot ^[is<-iou of the 
above Churcli was opened at. Siulkot, Puiijah, 
in 1865. It Is now carrying on work in seven 
listricts of the province. Its uiis'ionories 
number 86, and its Indian workers 75.4. Its 
educational work comprises one. Theological 
demiiiary, one College, four High Sciiools, one 
Industrial dcliool, riglil Miildlo Hchools. and 
195 Primary Schools. The total eiirobn«>ut. 
In all schools was J2,774 in 1917. The .MUsioii 
is also carrying on Medical worklltroiigh lour 
hospitals and ciglit dispensarlcH. 

Secretary: Ucv. J. A. McConnclec. 1>. D., 
Oajranwolu, Puniab. 

TBB Abbbican Pkesuytkrian Missiom 
operatesiu 3 main sections knmvu asMicJ'iinjali, 
North India and Western India Missions. Tin 
Axnerlcan Staff numbers 2U7 and Indian Stair 
1,340. There are 30 main stations and 16ii 
out-statlons. Organized churches number 61. 
17 of which are self-supporting. There are 
10,658 communicants and a total baptizol 
community of 66,838. jbklueaiional work as 
follows: 3 Christian Colleges, and an iutcrc'sl. 
In two other Colleges for women ; students 1,432; 
Theological Sdiools 2, students 47; Training 
Schools for village workers 2, students 121, 
High Schools 16, pupils 1,120, Industrial Schools 
6, wplls About 16U; Agrloiiltural Demon- 
|Stration Farms 4, students about 130; Teachers’ 
PTraMng Departments 8, students about 100 ; 
Membal studenta at Mira] 62, Elementary 
Sobools 262 ; Boliools of all grades 206; pupils 
Jl6,030. M >dlcal Work: Uos^tals 0; Dtspensa- 
ries 13; in-patients 4,732; out-patient visits 
B05,421. Studay Schools 397 with 14,962 
nramls. Contributions for Ohureh and Evongc- 
^Uo work on the part of the Indian Church 
‘ As. 26,472. Total Indian contributions for all 
purposes, Indudlng educational and medical 
. foes and grants Ks. 4,33,310. 

The Hospital at Miraj, under the care of Dr. 
W, J. Woofess and Dr. 0. Jii. Vnilis well known 


throughout the whole of S. W. India, and the ' 
Fomuin Christian College at lAbore under the 
prinoipalahip of Bev. J. O. H. Ewing, D.l>., 
G.I.E., is equally well-known and valued in the 
Punjab. The Allahabad Christian College (Dr* 

C. A. H. Jonrier, Principal) Is growing rapidly 
and its agricultural department has become 
increasingly prominent. Woodstock Otdlege 
for Women at Mossoorlc, Principal Hev. B. E. 
Fife, D. D., Is one of the largest and most ' 
valuable inslitulionB of this descriptioii to 
Northern India. 

Secretary of Council of A.P. MieHona in Indiat 
Bcv. H. D. Griswold, Pb. D., D.D., Sabaraapor. 

Secretary, Punjab Jiliesion : Ecv. F. J. NeWtop, 
Moga. 

Secretary, North Indi% Miseion : BeV. B. & 
Smith, Fatchpiir, Haswa, 

Secretarif, Wedem India MietUm: Bev, S, 

E. Wright, B.A., Veugurla. 

THB NKW ZeAIANU PlUSSBYTEBlAN MISSION. 

—Commenced as recently as 1010 at Jagadhri, 
Punjub. 

Secretary : Miss A. E. HendersoD, Jagadhri. 

The Canadian iussbyibbian Missioir.—^ 
fkiniinenccd in 1877, has 14 main Stations in 
the Indore, Gwalior, Butlam, Dhar, AJirajpur, 
Jaora, Sitamau, Itaiiswara, &c. Native States— 
’■'lie Mission stAlI numbers 76, Indian-workcra 
281), Organized Ohurdics 18. Communicants 
(.September 30, 1910) 1,138, Haptisod 

non-coiuTiiuiiicjiuts 2,287, Unbaptised infant^ 
and (»iteehumcna 193. 'Total Christian Com¬ 
munity 8,618; Educational work comprises 
Elementary and Middle Schools, Hl^ Schools 
for boys and girls. College, Theological 
Seminary and Cliisses. Industrial teaiming 
and work an; done in three Girls’ Orphanages, 
in the Women’s Industrial Home, and at Basal- 
pura which last includes the Mission Press 
aud tlic School for the Blind. The MocUcal 
work is large, eliicily among women. 

Secretary: Bcv. J. Fraser Campbell, D,D., 
Butlam, C. 1. 

Tub gebuan Evakgebioad Synod ofNonB 
A.MEiticA.—Commenced work in the C. P. 
in 1805. The mission staff numbers 23; Indian 
ChriSlian workers 810; Communicants 1,815; 
total Christian community 4,008; Orgaidsea 
Churches G; one Theological school mOi 10 
students; one High School with 90 students 
and 64 other schools with 8,956 students. 'The 
mission has 2 Hospitals and 6 DlspenBades 
which in 1914 treated 18,018 patients. 

Secretary: Bev. F. A. Goctsch, Blsiampar. 

The Welsh calvinisiio mbyhodist Mission . 
(OK WELSH PKESBYTEBTAN MISSION ) estor . 
hlished in 1840 with a staff of 32 Mtaslon-' 
arics, 600 Native workers, occupies stations 
in Assam in the Khassla and Jointia Hills, the 
Lushai Hills and at Sylbet and Caehar. The 
Khassia language has been roduoed to wiltinfc - 
the Bible translated, and many hooka jmb-' 
llsbed in that language by the Mbsion. ' Oom* 
municants number 14,000, the total OhrlsUaii 
community 42,000; organised ChordieBvdSO; 
sell-supporting Chotohes 80. BlemMltary^v 
seboois number SIO, scliolaiB 16|000; Mpllag' ~n 
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8 elioo!i 8 , sclioliua 820, ia addition to 1 
Industilal school, 4 Ttaining lustltutionB and 
1 Theological Seminary. Two Hospitals and 
8 Oispenaories provided for 10,000 patients 
la idii. 

Seeretary : Jtov, J. Corodig Evans, Shillong. 

TBB ABOOX Missioh of the Reformed 
Chuxob In America (Dutch), organised In 18S3 
oecupiea the Arcot and Ciiittour districts in 
8 . India with a atatl of 29 Missionaries, and 
604 Indian ministers and workers. Churches 


number 10, CSommanlcauts 8,936, total CbilB* 
iian community 11,296; Boarding schools 11». 
scholars628; Theological school 1, stndenta' 
37 ; High schools 4, sobolatB 1,219; Ttaining 
schools 2, students 44; Industrial schools 
2, pupils 05 ; Elementary schools 181, scliolacs 
6,945. Three Uoapitals, 7 Dispensaries with 
staff of 38, provided for 2,217 m-pationts and 
82,052 out-paUcuts for the past year. 

^ SfxrelttTy: Rev. H. J. Scudder, M.A., <2 B.D., 

! Pu igauur, S. India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


Tab Aubbioan Boabd of Oohstissiobbks 
FOB Fobbior Missions.— Mas i wo large Mi.ssiuus, 
the American Maratlii Miasion, and the Madura 
Mission, The Marathi Mission includes a ]an;i> 
part of tile Bombay Presidency, wiili centres 
at Bombay, Ahmcdnagar, 8 atara and Sliulapur, 
and was commenced in 18JUie first Aincricaii 
Mission in India. Its activities are laige and 
varied. The staff at tlie beginning of 1918 
oonsisted of 45 missionaries and 720 Indian 
‘workersoperataiigiii 152 outstaMonsexclusive of 
Bombay City. Organised Chiiridies number G<i 
with 8,592 commnuicaiits, and (S,ti84 adherents. 
There is a Leper work at Sbolapur. The Edu> 
cational work embraces 17 training and secon¬ 
dary schools, with 705 pupils and 179 piimary 
sehoeds, with 0,802 pu|rils, three.iiftlis of w hom 
are non-Cbristiaiis. A large Tlieological, 

Seminary at Ahinednagar trains for tlie Indian 
IBnlstry. Zenana work and Industrial 
work are vigorously carried on, the latter 
embracing carpentry, metal liamiticriug, lare' 
work, carpet weaving and «-xtcusiyc work on i 
an improved hand loom. A school for the blind 
is comlacted on both Educational aitd Industrial: 
lines. 51,973 patients were treated in the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of the Afission last 
year. The Mission has for 7U years published' 
the “ Dnyanodaya,'* the only combiued Englisli 
and Slarathi Oliristiau weekly newspaper.. 
Special evangelistic work is^carried on amongst' 
the tribes known as the BliiUs and Mtuigs. 
This Mission was the first to translate the Chris-. 
Uko Scriptures into the Marathi toriguc. 

THB Mapitba Mission.-— In the S. iftadras! 
IBltrlct, commenced in 1834, has a staff of 49 
mlsslonarleB and 807 Indian workers, Ofieiates' 
la the Madura and Ramnad districts and has a 
oommunlcont roll of 9 , 3 !f 0 with 27,210 adhcienis 
and 38 organised churches, many of which ■. 

- are entirely self-supporting and self-governing. 
BiAooIb number 24U with 13,491 pupils. There' 
is a Christian College at Madura, as also Hos- < 
Mtals for men and women; at Pasnmalal are a 
Kgh School, Theological tustfitntion. Industrial 
Bobool, Teachers* Training School and Printing 
Press. The Secretary of the Marathi Mission 
is the'Rev. A. H. Clark, Ahmcdnagar; and of 
die Mhdnia Mission, the Rev. C. 8 . Vangban, 
Manamaduia. 

The Aroot Mission commenced under the 

- Amerlcsn Board was transferred to the Be- 
tupoed Church of America in 1861. 

V. ’ Tab Scabdiaaviak Aujakob Mtsaion of 

"-■-'‘ grt iw AK2B10A.—Emhraees two Brandies, 


one ill Bengal and tlie otiicr in Eiiondcsh. Tiie 
total mission stall is represented by 10 missiona* 
lies und 27 Indian w’orkers. There are 02 
coiumiiiiicauts und a Christian community of 
158. Ten Elementary iSchoois firovido lor 100 
pupils. 

Secretaries : Rev. O. A. Duhlgrcn, Navapur, 
Eliandesh, and Miss H. Abrahamsou, Domar, 
Iteiigiil. The Itraiicli in Kiiandesh co-operates 
with the 8 wedish Alliance Missuiii, and both 
luissiuns liavlug a united yearly couferonce. 

Thb SwEiusH Aiajance MISSION.—^Working 
among the Bhils in West Rtioudesh has 16 
missionaries and 26 Indian workers. There 
are 5 eoiignigations with a total membership 
of 470, of whom 220 are cominnnicants. There 
arc 5 Elcuicutary Schools, 2 Boarding Schools 
and one Industrial School. TIic pupils are 90. 

Secretary: Rev, Enok Hedbcrg, Handurbar 
West JCliundesh. 

Tub SuANhiNAviAN Aluance Mission, tt iita . 
jiAVAS.-(L''inui 8 li Braiieh). The total luissiou staff 
IS represented by nine missionaries and six native 
workers. There are abi'ut 80 Communioants, 
live churches >tnd a Cliristian community of 
about 100. One Urphiuiuge witli 23 orphans, 
one Kindergiirtcu scliool, one Upper Primary 
school and tlirco Day scliools with about 70 
])n]iils. Aclittg Stereta/y : Miss Elara Hertz, 
Laulien, t-ia Uangtok, Sikkim. 

TUB London Missiunaby Sooieiy. —Com* 
mcneed work in India in 1798 and occupies 10 
cciities in E. India, 12 in S. India and 7 In 
Travaucorc. The Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. The European 
staff numbers 223, Indian workers 2,004; 
Organised Churches 490; Communioants 
13,748 and Christian community 116,576. 
There are 4 Christian Colleges, students 169; 

3 'J'iicological institutions, students 41; 4 

Tioiuing institutions, pupils 114 ; 22 High 
schools, pupils 4,840; 25 Boardmg schooiB, 
scholars 1,167; 9 Industrial schools, pupils 
116 and 862 Elementary schools with 80,776 
scholars. In Medical work Hospitals n amber 
15, Dispensaries 15, quailflud doctors 10, uiift;’ 
3,997 in-patients and 130,220 out-p^eoW 
for the year. ts 

The main centres of the Mission in M. India are 
at Calcutta, Benares and Almuia. The Bbowaai- 
put Institution at Calcutta la now a Tesiriiet 
Coining College, BvangeUstie work is 
carried on amongst the thousands of jiigrtwi^ 
visiting Benares, nod Alraon is noted (or tti 
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' Sospital ftod Leper Asylum. Special efforts are 
aada amougsttbe Nama Sudras and the aborlgi- 
ikid tribes knows as the MaJhwaTs, Oberos and 
bankas. The S. India district is divided into 
the Kanarese, Tclnga and Tamil areas, with 
U states and 472 outstations. At Nagercoil, 
• ITraTancote) is the Scott tRlemorial College 
■■ iribb 085 students, a Church and congregation 


said to be the largest in India, and a large 
Printing Fress, the centre of the S. Xtavaneore 
Tract Society. 

y. India Secretary: Rev. J. H| Brown, BJL, 
B.D., Calcutta. 

S. India Seerdary: Rev. E. P. Bice,* B.A., Baaga> 
lore. 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


i. TRb CRuisti&n and Mission art alt.ianoi': 
' ' •-Dates from the year 1893 under the name 
. of the XntemaMonal Missionary Alliance, but a 
number of its missionaries were at work in 
Berar Province much earlier. The work is 
' oonflnod to the provinces of Berar, Khaiitlcsli 
and Gujerat. There is a staff of 72 niission- 
ailes and 132 Indian workers. The number of 
Bfisslon stations is 19, with additional ontata- 
tions. There is a Christian coiniiiniiity of 2,870 
people. There are 4 orphanages, 2 for boys and 
2 for girls: 3 training schools for Indian workers, 
and 1 English congregaUon at Bhnsaw'al. Senre- 
tariea : for Gujarat: Bev. J, N. Culver, Vlrani- 
gam, Gujarat; for B'war and Ktundesh: Bev. 
S. H. Aueinheiincr,MaIkai)iir, Kernr. 

The CnuROB ov the Bueturkn (American) 
—Opened work in ISO.’i, and operates in the 
Souwern part of Gujerat, Khiuidesh, and 
Thana Districts. Its staff numbers 29 includ¬ 
ing mlsrionarles' wives, and 105 Indian workers. 
V/'The baptised (immersed) ineinlicrship stands at 
edneation is carried on in 2 Girls' Board* 
'^iog schools, 4 Boarding schools for boys, and 
4#1 VlUate Day schools. Industrial work i.s 
tlAmnected with four of the schools, and a Farm 
^tOolony Is established at Umballa. 

The Poona and Indian Viixagk Mission— 
^Founded in 1803 oiwratcs in the Puoiiu, Sahini 
Kand Sholapur Districts, with 23 Eurupi;un and 
p,82 Indian workers. The number of Indian 
.Christians is 45. The main work is evangehsm 
ifOt the ^ages, with Women's Zenana work, 
and Village schools. There are 4 Village 
'"Dispensaries, inclndhig a Iio-.|>ilal and a l.-irgi- 
- tnsdical work in tlie great pilgritnage «'lty ol 
'"'Pandliarpur, and a hospital at. the head-qiiarti'r.- 
of the Mission, Basrapiir. iii the Biior State. 
^Seeretary: Mr. J. W. Stothard, Aasrapur. 
‘ Poona Distrlet. 

The Akbrican churches or god Mission 
—Has two misaionarics at Bogra, Bengal. 

THE INDIAN (Christian Mission —Found¬ 
ed in t8d5, has 31 OiRonised Cli arches, 
11 Missionaries, 24 stations. 41 out-stations, 
1,3M X^mmuuicants, and 28 Primary schools in 
' tM lilore district, S. India, i-taiions also In 
Becenag, Enmaun, iC. India, and Nnwara Ellyn, 
Oeyhm. Sterdary: A. S. Payntrr, Euwara Ellya, 
Ceylon. 

^ There are 3 Psniroostai Missions at 
ebrk. The Pentecostal Mission iu W. Khan- 
^desb and Thana Districts; the Pentecostal 
^Vhoteb of the Nosarine Mission at Buldana, 
Bemr, and the Pentecost Bands of the World 
lUasion with a Dqys' Orphanage at Dondi 
0. F., a Girls’ Orpltanage at Baj 
NaadnuM, and a Leper Home at Baj Handgaon. 
!nie ew oonelete of 14 missionaries and 88 
'jIMitlve pEeacbois and Bible women. 


I The Sanakfur and Lohaghat Disxuot 
I ItnihE AND MuDioAL MISSION— Was established 
{ at Lohaghat, 48 miles from Almora, In 1910. 
j Amongst the faith niisHions are the Vongnard 
I Mission at Hanjan, Thana District, with 0-Mis¬ 
sionaries; and the Cfiurch of God Mission with 7 
Missjonaries at I.ahorc. The Burning Bosh 
Mission iias a staff of 8 Missionaries at Almhabad. 
The Tehri Border Village Mission is the only 
Christian enterprise in tlie Himalayan Hatlve 
Mtsite of that name, iks agents aro stationed at 
Jsuidour, and have translated portions of the 
New Testament into the Tohrl-Garhwall 
language. Seeretary: Miss A. ET. Budden. 

The IIephzibab Faith Missionart Associa¬ 
tion has six missiunarii-s. Agent: D. W. Zook, 
Adra, B. N. By. 

The Tibetan Mission —Has 5 MissionB- 
I ries with headquarters at Darjeeling, and 
I Tibet as its objective. Secretary : Miss J. Per* 

; giison, Darjeeling. 

TDK Indian Missionary Society on Tinns- 
vioffiY (Duunaeal Mission) —Opened in 1004, 

! operates m tlie Waraugal District of the Elsam's 
I Dominions. It is the missionary effort of Uie 
' Tamil Clirist-ians of 'J'inncvelly. There are' 

, now 2,4(Hi Christians in 09 villages. Secretary: 

I .Mr. J. .Anbudalyau, B.A., L.T., Palamccrttab. 

The Mission to lepers —^Founded In .1874, 
ii an interdeuntninatioual and intemattonal 
Socir>l.y for the establishment and main- 
leiianee of A.sylums for Lepers and Homes for 
ilieir untainted children, working largely in 
India, China, and Ji-pan. Its work in India is 
. carried on through co-operai>ion with 29 His- 
sjonary Societies. The Mission now has 89 
, Asylums of its own with over 4,223 inmates, 

! and isliidittg or has some connection with work 
: for lepers at 21 other places In India. In the 
: .Missiun's own and aidod Asylums there are about 
I :i,i(Ki Christians. The total number of lepers 
I reached by tlie Mission in India is about 6,000. 

An important feature of the work of tba 
MlssiMti is tlie segregation of the untainted or 
iii'alLiiy chilrlren of lepers from their diseased ' 
paretiis. 550 cbildreti are thus being segre- 
gated and saved from becoming lepers. 

The Mission very largely relies on voluntary 
contributions for Its support. Patronese: Tlw 
Dowager Duchess of Dnfferfn and Ava. PreeU 
dent: The Primate of Ireland, ^ad OlBoe, 
28, north Bridge, Edinburgh. Mr. Wellesley 
0. Bailey, General Superintendent. Oeasrai - 
Seeretary: Mr. W. H. P. Anderson, 20, Ltaicoln. 
Secretary far India : The Ecv. Frank OUrieve, ■ • 
Comely Bank, Sunla. (Oommunloatlotu ma V' 
subsenptiouB may be sent to Hr. T«D9bKNi, '’4l 
Scottish Misslco IndustgleB, Foooa}, 
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■ XHfe BiaiosB BSTOMs MissioHAH Umior. ; LadlfiS* Sodetles. 

IntBnfMioniliMiUoBKt Soctety conuDencad ! ~ 

work Bt Motibul. Behar. in and now I „UtBBIos.— 
ooaaitlH 4 stations and 7 outstatlons in the ** Intapdenoml^natl^l society, with 
, Champaiaa and Saran DlBtrtcts, with a staff I headquarters 33 S^ey Street, London, worldng 

■ ol IS Europeans, and 84 Indian workers women Md* girls in seven stations in 

; Then are 21 Elementary Bclmols, with B17 “i® Bombay Pmildency, fourteen in United 
; papHs. a Girls’ and a Boys’ Orphanage and , in th® Punjab. There are 

■ Boarding school, communicants number 60. I European Mlsalonaty ladles on the staff and 

Tan XATioRAn Missionary society of India ' hr-c Vin workers, 

—Established 190B, it has a staff of 18 Indian 

Ulsslonailcs and 21 IipIikts operates in Mont- tw «™ i" 


sdd at 8 SB. per year post fo-e). 


Tlie ovaiigelistieside ol the work is largely done’ 
)iy houHc to iioiisc visi(.'it.IonB and teaching the 

kiVt«MAa> 1 ■> . n « e</-i___ •_ •%. . W* 


aenmn Snr ^ mW : Mr. K. T. I‘a,.l. ».A.. 

Calcutta and Mr. P. O. Piiillp, it.A.. K. M. 8. "«Ln„h? 

niu... T,_ tr..,_ ' ”<« BO titUKHt. Slie 140 ISibln women vlattail 


Office, Vepery, Madms. 

The Seventh Day adventists.—E stabli shed 
tn India in 1806. Work carried on in EiigliBl), 


wiv no hnight. llie 140 Bible women visited 
»12 villages; the number of bouses was 1,230, 

The Ludhiana Kenana and Medioai Mis- 


Hindi, Urdu. Bengali, SJinlali, 'J amil, 'J'elugn, i *A^*** headquarters to Lahore 
Mala;^ain, MaratJii, Oiijerati, Buniieae and woninn working In the city 

Haron: Including schools, dispensaries and ■ ‘^hore 
evangelical stations. JVairfeijfW. W. I'letcher. ‘tLjf?. ®»iTJed on in the Lahore 

17, Abbott Boad, Lucknow; Treasurer: A, H. with the American Pret- 

Winiams; Seeretmil: B. D. Brlsl)in. 

The AUEEioAN Wbnnohitk MIS.S10N.— Missionary SEmEMENT FOR UNiVEEaiT 

EstabUshed 1809, works in tlie C. I’roviiiei'S.. "o^bN was founded in Bombay in 1805 to 
Hi^on staff numbers 20, Indian workers 80, ■ the liigbcr class of Indian ladies, its aotl> 

Ghut<^ members 581,1 Industiial Training now include a hostel for women students. 

Institution, l High School, 1 Bible J.“,?""‘“on to educational, social, and evange* 
School, 2 Oiphanagts. 1 Widows’ Home,! „ If anten, Miss Hobson, Glrgaum, 

1 Leper Asylum; Elcnicntari' SehooVi, 8; Dis-1 ''ombay. 

• R®v. TiiK Mpkti Mission, the well-known work of 
P. A, Pridgen, P. O. Jamgaon, vut Hrug, C. P. Pandita Baniabai, enables upwards of 260 
The Mrnnonith Mission generai, Con- widows, deserted wives and orphans to earn • 
KEBENOB— Started in 1001 in tlic Q. Pmvin- eomfortabic living by means of industrial work 
oes. Workers numlxir 11; Leper, Medical, orgaii'sed by the I’andita, supported by a pmm I 
Orphan and village work carried on. From slaff f>f Indian hclpcis. A large staff of Eum* 


the Leper Asylum 230 have been baptised. I>eaii Mi.ssinuary Ladies do evongeUstio woA 
SserstaTV: B.ev. 1*. W. Penueff Jangir, C.P. <» the surrounding Kedgoou, Poona Histrict. 

.THE KOEEH..AND CENTRAL INDIA Il.IL Diggjpjg SodCtieS. 


M188ION—Bstablislied 1890 in tlic C. P. and uisupie SOaeueS. 

^ • mission staff of 14, Indian wark- Hie India Mission of the HlscipleB of Christ 
M 20; Churctes 6, fommuiimaiite_ 106: Cliris- (Foreign CliriKtiau Missionary Society ol 01n» 
Uto community 200; 2 Boarding and 6 lunuati, Ohio, and Christian Women’s Board of 

•• Mis'-ions of Indianopolis combined) corniced 
Eev. CarlWydner. Elhchpur, Berar. work in 1882; its area Centra! andUnlted 

. ' Ceylon and India General Mission — Hrovinces; number of indianopolis Churches 14 
Established 1803, occupies stations in India ond immersed communicants 1,673, Its staff’ 
^fck the Coimbatore and Auantapur Districts, including Mlssioiiarios' wives, 67; Asst, mission- 
lOsslaD staff 23; Indian workers 70; Churches n>ic» ""<1 Indian Worker’s staff 313. Thm 


1<L with Communicants 256, and Chri.stian wre 7 Hospitals, 13 Dispensaiies, with 97,020 
etaDmunlty 756; Oridiaiiagos 3; EJcmentiuy m-patirnts and out-patfents for the past year 
■tihoolB27; pupils 641. Teo Ori^hauages and an Industrial Borne 

- Esentnry: Bsstor W. Mallls, Coonoor, Kilgiris, show 5:i6 iumates. Two leper asylums 
BOYE’ Christian Hohe Mission-^ ."'t'’ i^iyntes. In wnnection with tb# •) 
Owes its existence to a period of famine, was Sfi’ESi 

ownmeaced in 1889. Mission staff ll, Indian 

isinkiers 22. There are elementary schools with ’®?^ schoters; 2 

Hff. rfiiwja ii two otpbaiinges and a Widows’ schools, wim 300 students. An active senona 
Biome, where Industrial training is given. There *® ** “ *’®®® 

«» oStoe MlssKm 8latlons-At Dhood, and at children. 

iS^****®^ "IS!*?® The Australian branch has three Mlsskm 

yMww Bev. Albeit Ea|tan, Dbond, Poona stations in Poona Dlsiaiot. Tbo Great '* 

; , < and iRlB&d bisncb has two missta statlona. i 
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one In Mlrsapor DbtriottlJ. P., and one in Pal»> j 
mm Dtetriet, Oriua. nwee have no orgmlo 
eoaneeuoin with the mdla Miasion of the Dli* 
oipleB o( Christ. 

Seerehary: Bov. W. B. Alexander, Jubhtil* 
pore, C.P. 

Undenominational Missions. 

The Certral Asian BIissior, with a Church, 
Dispensary and School i» found on the N.-W. 
Frontier, condneted on the lines of the China 
Inland Mission, and has Kafristan as its objec¬ 
tive. 

The Friends' Foreign Missionary Aasoriation 
with Hcadqnartifrs at lIoslian;:;abad, Ctnitral 
Provinces, commenced in 1874. Work has 
recently been opened up in tlie Gwalior and 
Bhopal States. There are 6 Churches, 24 
MlsslonarleB, 107 members. Orphanages tor 
Bow and Girls, 1 AnRlo-Vcrnacular scliool, 
15 Day Schools, one High School and one Zenana \ 
Hospital with a general dispensary connected ! 
with the Mission, in addition to a self-support- | 
lug weaving community at Itarsi, and Judas- ; 
trial Works and a Farm CtJony m ar TToshnn- : 
gabad. .Swrrfrtfj/: Mr. B. IL Baekliniise,! 
Hoshaugaiiod, C. F. | 

The American Friends* Mission with 5 Mis¬ 
sionaries is working at Nowgoug. Hecrdaru : 
Hiss D. Fistler, Ifowgong, C. I. 

The Old Church Ifcbrew Mission was ostab- 
%v.llshcd In 1858, in Calciittii, and is said to i>e 
,v'-'^4ihe only Hebrew Christian Agency in Indio. 
&'■ Secretary : J. W. Pringle, ]£sq., Calcutta. 

The Open BaElHKEN—Occupy 4G stations 
. In the U. Proi’inccs, Bengal, S. Mnhratta, Godu- 
vorl Delta, Kanaroso, Tinnevelly, Alulaltar 
Coast, Coimbatore and Nilgiri Districts. Tliej 
^ bold an annual Conference at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies. 

^ The AmBRIOAN EVANOEIilOAN LVTHBR.\N 
Mission. General Council, founded in 1844 for 
the Godaveri and Kistna Districts, has its 
Headquarters at Kajahmundry. Its staff consist > 
of 27. including Missionaries’ wives and Lady 
. Doetors, with 484 Indian Workers. Tlie mern- 
bership ijA23,6!!0. Tliero arc Boys' and Girls’ 
Central Schools, Mission Press, a widl-equipped 
hospital aud Book Depot at Bajaluaundry, and 
a High School at Peddapur. ChairnMn: The 
Bev. G. F. Budei, M.A., Bajahmundry. 

The ‘ General Synod * Suction of the above, 
has Its headquarters in Guntur, founded in 
1842^ Its Christian community numbers 
iSiSvl; with 16,242 communicants, 27 mis- 
sionaTies inclusive of wives, and 815 Indian 
% workers, shewing an increase of 61 per cent. 

during the past ton years. The following 
* fn^tutions are connected with the Mission, a 
second grade College, High school for Girls. 
Hospital tor womm and children, Normal 
training School, and Industrial School. Sec¬ 
retary : ttie Bcv. Victor McCauley, Guntur. 

THE EVAHaElICAX NATIONAL MlSStONARV 
Soonnv or Sweden, founded in 1856, oocuideB 
i the districts of Beta], Chindwara and Sai^i 
ta thg Central Frovinocs. There ace 1,026 


Ohunh members md 11 Indlu ____ 

The staff atimben S81, Indudlag wmam. ww 
an Htdlaa staff of 170. Schools nnmher 48 Mth 
1,677 ohUdien. Qaly two of the schools ■» 
Secondary, all the rest are Pchnaty Bohoois. 
There ate small dispensaries at most of the 
stations. There are three Christian Colonics, 

1 Workshop with an aided Carpentry Beboed, 

1 T''(>ma]c Industrial S(!hool, 1 Widou’s' Home, 

5 Or])lianagc and Boarding Schools for Christian 
chililren. Secretnry: Bev. P, E. Froberg, 

: Cliliiudwara, C. P, 

Tub Barrl Mission was commenced In 1834, 
j and occupies 26 main stations aud 128 oat< 

I stations in tlio Cuorg, S. Mahratta, Nilgiris, and 
N. and S. Canara dl.’^lricts of S. W. India. 
The total Kurodeait Staff numbers 41 wiUl 
1,110 Indian workers. Thci-e are 66 organist 
Churclies, with a membership of 19,762. ^n* 
e.ational work einbraees 204 schools (including 

2 Tlii'ologieal, 9 Boarding and 4 High schools) 
with 10,970 Elementary and 3,150 Secondary 
scliool pupils and 831 scholars in Boarding 
inslitutioiis and Orplianages. There are good 
Hospitals at Betgiri and Calicut under Euro- 
{lenn doctors witli 3 branch hospitals and 4 
llispensaries connected; 00,804 patients were 
treated last year. 3'herc Js a J<cper Asylum at 

' Ciicvayur. 

The Industrial work of the Mission is second 
to none in India and comprises 17 cstablish- 
' ineiite, embracing one mechanical establlBb- 
ineiit of a lirst rate order at Mangalore, 2 Mer- 
' eaiitiilc hranelies, 7 AVeaving and 7 T^Ie work 
' establishments in tlie Kanara and Malabar 
; .liritricts; employes number 3.033. A large 
Printing Press at Mangalore issues publlca- 
' cion ill lijio Kaiiarcse, Malayalam, Tulu and 
' Bnglisb lungnages. Owing to tlie internment Of 
1 number of missionaries belonging tirthe Basel 
Mission, it has been impossible to revla^ the 
' aliove figures most of which arc for’ 1614. 

' .Secretary: llcv. B. Lutlil, Mangalore. 

The CumicH or Sweden Mission—^W as 

founded in 1874^ OjN'tnted till 1915 In the 
' Madiim, Tanjore, Trleldnopoly and Bamnad 
nistriets. Since 1915 tlie Mission having taken 
lull charge of the former Lcipsig Eimagellcnl 
butlu'nin Mission field, works also in the Madras, 
I'liiiiglepnt, Coimbatore, Salem and 8. Arcot 
' Districts with diaspora congregations in Ban* 
gooQ, Penang and Colombo. European staff 
aiimbi-rs 22, Ordained Indian Ministers 30, 
liKiian workiTs 83, Organised Churches 41, 
r>ii|iti.-.ed Mexnliersliip 20,782. Schools 28S, 

. I’lipils 12,825 (9,750 boys, 3,070 girls). Teach* . 

' iiig staff 6.’>5. Secretary: Bcv. E. Hculnan, 

I D. D„ Trlchlnopoly. 

' The Missoimi Evanoelioal Lctkeban Mib- 
; sio.v—is loeatcd In Nortli Arcot. Saleim Tlnne* 

: velly and Travancore with a staff of 0 Mission* 

1 aries. Thn>e Training scliools, 144 pupils, and . 
'■7 Elementary schools vrlth 2,675 pupils are 
eonuccted with the Mission. iSecrriOfv: Bev. - 
Henry Hamaun, Ambur, N. Arcot District. 

The DANISH Evanqblioal Ldthebait Ifis* 
sicitt .—Established 1863 In South Axeot, wo()i*y'' 
Ing there and in North Arcot, on the Sbevaioy''. 
HUto and in Madraa. has a total staff of 44 ,HIik ' 
sionadeg and 211 Indian vrozlen. C6naDitht 
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OUltB 00^ ChtisUau vouiiiiuuity 2,:!1U, 1 High 
Bkdiool. 2 Boarding Schools, 4 Industrial Schools, 
Blementary Schools 68, total edholsrs 3,484; 

' tMspeiisary patients 21,849. 

Okairman : Ecv. J. Blttmonn, 38, Btoadvay, 
lladzas. • i 

The Saitfal Mission of the Northebn ! 
Ghitbchbs (formerly known as the India' 
Home Mlsston to the Santals)—Founded 
In 1807, works in the Santal Farganas, Goal- 
para (Assam), Malda and IMnajpiir. Work 
b principally among the Snntals. The iriission 
staff numbers 25; Indian workers 31 : 2 ; 
oommunlcaats 3,000; Christian community 
20,000; organised churches 36; boarding 
schools 3; pupils 316; elementary schools 
31; pupils 635; industrial school, 1. Secretary : 
Bev. F. O. Sodding, Dumka, Santal Parganac. 

Missions and Enemy TutniNo Act, —in 
May 1018, the following notice reganlins Mis¬ 
sions Was jjmbllshe«l in the “ Uiusette ol Jiidia”; — ; 
"The following mUsiuiiH or religious a'-soeiiit ions ] 
are declared companies under Act 2 O he Kneiny, 
Trading Act) of 1016:—^’I’he Hdpzig Evangidicall 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, the llcrmaiixiierg 
Evangelical Lutheran Blission, SLadra^, tlic | 
aSohleswig Uolstciii Mvaiigelieal l•Iltlu>^ilIl Mission,; 
’^Madras, the Gossin-r Evaiigelienl i.utlier.in I 
Sllssloii, of the United Provinces, and iieli.ir> 
and Orissa, the (jennan I<1\angelical l.utheraii: 
Mission of Itanchi, Itiliar and Orissa. The 
f Govcmor-Oencral in flouneil notiiics ihat the 
powers conferred nnilcr Section 7 of the said 
Act shall extend iothc prois-ity, iniivaiile anil 
Immovable, of these niissions or religious 
associations." 

Metbodist Societies. 

The Methodist Episcopal CliurclL began it- 
Indlan Mission in 1867, and witli the tixccptioii 
ol Assam, and tlie E. W. Frontier Provinces is 
now established in all the iiolitical Divisions of 
India. Its number of baptised Christians 
stands at 260,275, pndcr the supervision of 
240 ordained and 900 unordaiiied Ministers. 
Sohools of all grades number 1,569 with 39,087 
Students, Sunday School i^liolais stand at. 
120,000, and young peoples^ societies at 604, 
^etally known as Epworth Leagues. Thirtv 
ILuglo-lndian Congregations are found in the 
laimr Cities, with one Collcgi*, 6 Higli sidnols, 
and numerous Middle schools for this cla.ss. 
For Angto-Vernacular Education the mission has 
8 Colleges, 12 High schools and 62 schools of 
Lower grade. The not increase from the non- 
Ohristian races has been at the rate of 16,000 
POT annnxn, for the last decade. The Isabella 
niobum Training Ckillege at Lucknow is a largo 
Instlintlon. There are large printing presses 
at Calcutta, Madias and Lucknow. 

In Burma there are 9 schools, with 1,484 

S upllB, a large Boarding and Day school for 
iOiopean girls at Bongoon, a hill station 


Boarding school for girls at Xlmiidauug, and 
an Anglo-Indian Chnrch at Bangoon. 

While fluancially supported by the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the American Methodist 
Eplscojial Church, ecclesiastically the Chnrcb 
in India Is independent of foreign control, 
being under the supervision of its own bishops, 
viz., BisAop, F, W. Warne, Lucknow. Bt'sAop, 
J. K. Kobhison, Bangalore, and Bithop, J. W. 
Robinson, Bombay. 

The American Wesleyan Church with 6 
IU[i.<4si. naricB, has in recent years taken over an 
independent Alission at Panli aud Daman, 
Gujerat District. Secretary: Itev. A. E. Ashton, 
Pardi. 

The ileformed Episcopal Church of American 
(Methodist) at Lalitpur and Lucknow U. P. has 
2 Missionaries, 4 Outstatioiis, 2 Orphanages, 
and a membership of nearly 100. 

The 'Wesleyan Metuodiby Missionabt 
Society commenced work In India in 1817 
(Cieylon in 1814). The SlisKion in India is organ— 
ised into 10 District Synods with 3 Provincial 
Synods. 'I'licro is a large English work con¬ 
nected wit.li the Society, 20 ministers irivlng 
their whole time to Military work and EngUsb 
churches. 

The districts occupied Include 64 main sta¬ 
tions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay 
Punjab, Centroi Proviuccs, llyderabad (Nizam's 
iicmiinions), 'JTicblnopoly aud Burma. The 
European staff numbers 148 with 3,150 Indian 
workers; Communicants 10,633, and total 
CliiisUan community 58,263, Organised Chur¬ 
ches 03. 

Educational work comprises 7 Christian 
Colleges, students, 3,807 ; 9 Theological Institu¬ 
tions, pupils, 129; 21 High Schools, pupils, 5,648; 
10 Industrial schools, pupils, 602; 1,163 Bto- 
mentary schools, with 68,460 scliolais. In 
Medical work there are 12 hospitals, 22 dis¬ 
pensaries, 18 qaaliHed doctors. 4,757 in-patients 
and 285.806 atiendanccs at tlic uisPens^es. 

The above particulars arc those publisbod 
for 1915. , 

VUie-C?tairman of General Synod i Bev. 
D. A. Rees, Bangalore. 

The Women’s Foreign Mtsstonary Society 
of the At. E. Mission is divided into 6 Confer¬ 
ences an.1 is co-oxteusive with the main work 
of the Mission. 110 lady Missionaries are en¬ 
gaged in Ediicutiona4 Zenana, and EvamgcUstlc 
and Medical Work. The Bccretaiy for the 
Bombay Confenmeo la Miss C. H. Lawson, 
Talegaon-Dabhada, Foona District. 

The Fbee Methodist Mission of N. 
America—Established at Yeotmol, 1893, operates 
in Bcrar with a staff of 16 Mistionaries and 24 
Indian workers. Organised church 1, Communi¬ 
cants 70; 1 Industrial and 6 Elementary 

schools, with 175 pupils. Secretary: Miss 
Grace E. Barnes, Ycottual, Bcrar. 


ROYAL ARMY TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


-In 1862 them was staited among the British 
bbopa in AflM a small Society, under the 
'leadenldp oiBov. G. Giegson, Baptist minister, 
v', jiUbfa afEsr a short time took the name of the 
19^ AbsUnenoe Society. 




For some ten years the Society strug^ed with 
varying sneoess, spreading to other Garrison 
Stations, bat at the end ol that time, though 
It had obtained recognition from the Home 
Guards, and was the flmt Society whosd 
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Pledgo was so rocogiiised, tlio luembenaljip 
. was not moie than 1,2U0. in the year 1873, 
however, thtougb the influence of the then 
Conunander-in-Cliief, the work was placed 

g a flnner footing, the Aev. Gelson (licgaon 
ve up his whole time to it, and by accoiu- 
pmylng the troops through the Afghan War, 
malong an extended tour through Egypt, 
dod bringlog the work into close tottch with 
troops, both during peaoe and war, in the 
year 1686. when ho left the Society, it num- 
oeied about 11,000 members. Uo was 
' followed by a Madras Chaplain, who after two 

S an gave place to the litev. J. U. Eatesou. 

1886, the late Lord JtobertH, Commandcr-in- 
Chlef, orgauisod his Scheme for Itegimcntal 
Institutes, which have had a wonderful 
effect on tho Ufo of liritish soldiers in tlie 
East; and the I'Of.ai Abstiuenee Society 
was BO far incorporated into tlie scheme as 
to be allowed ample aecnmiuodatioii, and 
many practical beneilts, in every Unit. At 
the same time tho name was changed to that 
of the Army Xcmptwance Association, and 
the work of various societies thus linked 
together, under one organisation. Tho effect 
has been more tlmn even tlie iuaugurator 
himself ever hoped for. The iDembersiiip ruse 
steadily from tliat date and still increases. 

Growth of the Society.—^Tn 1889 there 
were 12,140 members; in 1899, 20,688; in 1909, 
60,220, while in 1013-14, the total was 35,000, 
or over 45 per cent, of the total garrison hi 
India. In 1008, tho Secretary Iiavhig rc- 
;■ tired after 20, years* work, the Itev. 11. C. 
'V^llartin, x.a.,' a Chaplain in Ecu gal, was 
V'iolected U. E. Lord Ivitchcucr, to the 
‘jf^'POSt of SecFotary. Twenty years ago, tho 
Association, wliicb has now for some years 
%;'heen the Boyal Army Tciupcninco Associa- 
^.;tion, with the Patronage of Eing Edward 
M'' VII, and later of the King Emperor, (leorge, 
V., organised a similar Society in Givati 
T;! Bntidu, with headquarters in London, from : 

' which the troops in South Africa, the Mcdi- \ 
^ tomnean, etc., are controlled, so that the. 
whole BritUh Army receives tho attention 
'* of the Association. 

Varied Activities.—^Wbat primarEy has been 
.' the effort of tlie Association, namely, the 
decrease of Intemperance, and promotion of 
'sobriety among soldiers has gradually grown 
Into work of every kind, in the interests of 
soldiers: promotion of sport, occupation of 
spare tln^ assistance towards cmploi'ment 
til Civil 1^, advice and information on the 
subject of Emigration, provision of Eorlough 
Homes, all tend to enlist the supiwrt of 
offleem and men in the Association, and add 
to its value to them, and to the cfBciency of 
its work, generally. Tlie wonderful change 
theit in late years bos taken plaite in the 
eharacter of the Eritish Anny, in India 
especially, is due to various causes, including 
the increased Interest in games and siwrts, 

' the spread of education, the different class 
»t men enlisted, and so on, but the E. A. T. A. 
.has always been given its due share among 
uther causes, by all authorities 'and Blue 
, -Books, attd partioularto by OfBeeis Com¬ 
manding wvtaions, Brigades and Units. 
t Xbese changes In conduct are seen -most 


plainly in the Increased good health of the 
Army in India. 

Effect In the Anny. —^In the year 1680, , 
1,174 British soldiciB died in Indio, and 
1,860 wore invalided unfit for farther dotyj 
in 1910, only 330 died, and 484 were Invalided. 

In 1889, 688 underwent treatment for Deli* 
rium tremens, in 1010, only 37. In conduct 
the same difference is to bo found; os late 
as 1901 as nuiny as 545 Courts klartial ware 
held on men for eff'-.Qces due to exeessivo 
drinking; in 1900 on^y 217. In 1004, 2,231 
good conduct medals were issued; in 1010, 
tlierc were 4,581. In regard to the character 
of the men themselves, who become membera 
of the Association, diirhig their service, we 
And tliat in 1912, 59 per cent, on transfer 
fiom tlie Colours, obtained Exemplary char¬ 
acters, and 93 per cent, eltlicr Exemplary ' 
or Very Good; the reraaiuder were for the 
most part men who, after some years of 
heavy drinking, had towards the end of 
their service been persuaded to try and 
reform tlieiusclves, but not soon enough to 
avoid tho consequences of previous excess. 

Organisation.—The War has neoessarily 
brou^it increased work upon this society, the 
results of wbitdi were very unickly apparent. 
Capacious reception sheds fitted up in the Docks 
at Eoinbay and Karachi, proved of the greatest 
value to troops moving from India, and to the 
large number coming in : special arrangements 
aided by a loan from the Government of India, 
enabled tlie it. A. T. A. to organise branches 
in every Territorial unit immediately on arrival, 
special attention being paid to small detach¬ 
ments and to the Hill stations. In oonsequenoe 
there were, wltiiin a month of the completlra 
of the Garrison, over 70 Territorial Blanches, 
containing aeariy 50 percent, of the new ar¬ 
rivals, and this has increased conBisten,tly evex 
siDi». In addition to covering all troops from 
Aden to Singapoie, the B. A. T. A. is the only 
Society working among tiie Troops of I.E.F. 

“ J)”, tile forei: in tho Persian Gnlf. Institutes 
have hern opeiicd and tlie cordial good will of 
tile authorities enables tlie U. A. T. A. to pro¬ 
vide many airicnltks to the very trying experi- 
eni»>s of tills Force. The men reEeved, and 
sent back to India for periodic rest, in additioi^ 
receive a wanti welcome and entertainment 
at tiif' hands of tJie Association. The foliowing 
is the onjaiiisatiou of the Council and manage¬ 
ment :— 

PiUron: Uis Majesty the King Emperor. 

1‘rcsidmil: Uis Excellency the Commander - 
iii-Clilcf. 

CoiuieU: 

The General Officers, ITeads of Depar£ments, 
Army Headquarters. 

The General Ofliccts Commanding Division. 

Two Officers Commanding Begiments. 

Officcni of tho B. A. M. C. and I. M. 8. 

Two Begimontal Quartermasters. 

BepTosontatives of the varioua Chuioiies. 
Executive Commtffee. 

Brig.-Gcnoral T. M. Luke, D.S.O., Xteel* . 
dent. 

Lt.-Oolcmcl A. Shalrp, C.U.Q, * 

Captain V. H. Moody, M.C. ^ 
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general Secretary: Herbert Bell. 

- \Aveitor: Heison, King and Simeon. 

Banken: Bank of Bengal and Allianco Bank 
, of Simla. 

" Bead Office: Italbot Uongc, Simla. 

Official Organ: "On Guard," pabliehcd moutlily. 

. (Bs. 3 per annum.) 

TAB ANOLO-lMDIAN TKHPERANCK ASSOCIA- 
TO)II—^Fonnded in 1888 by tlic late Mr. \V. S. 

' Oaine, k.p,, is a Home Association wiiich luis berxi 
■,.the means of cstablisliing a net work of Tempe- 
nuioe Societies tbmuglioiit the Indian £m> 
pire, and has providiid a common platform 
; upon which Christians, Ilindiis, Mahoiucdiuis 
and Parsis unite for the jiioral elevation of 
^ the Indian peoples. Tlierc are 280 Indian 
Societies alBliated with the Asnociatioii. 
The President is Sir J. iierbert itoberts, 
Bart., 1 I.P. and Seeretarii;s, Sir Jilia1eh.aiidru 
Krishna, Kt., l.m. (Bombay), and Mr. Joliu 
Tamer Rae (London). The interests of tlie 
AsHOclation arc especially represented in 
Parliament by the President, and the lit. 

' Hon. T. B. Fereiis, ai.p., Mr. J. Tlcrbort 
Lewis, ir.P., and the lit. lion. Sir Tims. Wliit- 
taker, v.P., all of whom are members of the 
Association's roimeii. 'ilie Aasoeiai ion pub* 
lishos a quarterly journal Ahkari, edited by 
Mr. Frederick Grubb. OiUeers —Arkbrook, j 

Home Park Boad, Wimbledon. 

Thr All-Tnpia Tempbbarce Conekrenck.— 
Growing out of the Association iiientjoncd 
above and in closest relation witli it Is the 
All-India Temperance Conference, foimcd in 
iraS, which meets every year, as a matter of 
convenience, ut the game time and place as 
tiic Indian National CoiiRre.ss, luA hiivinq no 
official «conucctiou witli it. 'I'hc Presidtiiit 
is elected annually. 'I'lic President for 1914 was 
the fiev. Herbert Anderson. The niembership of 
the Conferener* la tlic 280 Indian Temperances 
Rooieties aflUiated with titc Anslo-Iudia 
Temperance Association as above, fioiii each 
of which delcRaics are sent to the Annual 
Meeting of the Cunfenmeffi Special Councils 
'■mbiamng rre-sideney Societies are estab¬ 
lished at Bombay, Allahabad, Calcutta and 


Madras, each of which has its own loeat 
Prasideut, ^cretary and Committee. The' 
Bombay Tempeianoe Council was inaugoiated 
in 1697. It consists of delegates elected by 
ubont 23 different temperance, religions and 
plillanthropio societies at work in Bombay. 
Poona, Ahincdubad and Surat, Including several 
of the Christian churches, the International ' 
Order of Good Templars, the Intcrnaitonal 
Order Of Bcchabites and the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union. 'The medium of communl- 
cati >11 between the Societies composing the 
Couhtreuce is the Ahkari, published quarterly 
from England by the A. 1. T. A. Amongst 
tlie t uieral aims of the Conference may be 
mentioned:— 

The seiiaratiou of the licensing from the 
revenue; 

The doing away with the present system 
of license auctioneering; 

I'he reduction of the present number of 
liquor sliops and the prevention of the 
formation of now ones in important 
positions especially In the crowded areas 

The later opiming and the earlier closing 
of liquor shops, and the entire closing 
of them oil public liolidaim; 

Tlie iutrodiictioii of Temperance Teaching in 
tlie Government Elementary Schools and 
Colleges, wiiich despite the desire of Gov- 
eriiirirnt expressed in their Circular letter 
Bo. 7:i(»-:n of 12th Sept. 1007 to “ deal with 
the subject of iiit<*mperanco in a few 
sensible lessons in the sanctioned Beaders," 
lias not yet been adequately treated and 
as intlic corresponding schools in En^^d. 

The gf'iieral spread of 'I'ntai Abstinence piln* 
ciples dcpeiidn more largely upon the ^ 
individual Societies coiiHtitutlng the Confer* ti 
eiicu tlian iijmii the uifielal body. Amongst 
tlie mettiods are lantern addiesBca, dramatio 
rei>resoutations and .singing by Ittaierant 
prejieliers, ’I’welve paid TAicturets travel'- ' 

tliiotigh various dibtriets holding pnbHc '' 
mei'tiiigs anil addressing the masses wherever 
piissible. Educatiouiil work is especi^y to 
the front in the Punjab district, through the 
AniriU'.r Society. 
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Warrant of Precedence. 


(Brought np to 1 July 1918.) 

VICTORIA, by the Grace of God of the United 
KinKdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, 
DefOnder of the Faith, Empress of India,— 

To all to whom these prescnt.s shall come: 
Whebbas It hath been represented unto Us 
that it is advisable tliat the rank and prt'niMlence 
of persona holdbif; appointments in the East 
Bidiea as regulated by Our Royal Warrant, 
dated the 18th day of October 1876, should Ite 
altered. We do thendore hereby declare that it 
' Is Our will and pleasure that in lieu of the table 
laid down in Our said recited Warrant, tlie fol* 
lowing table be henceforth observed with respi'ct 
to the rank and precedence of the persons herer 
inafter named, vUt .:— 


^3. Commissioner In Sind. 

24. Judges of a Chief ConrtM Recorder of 
Rangoon and Judicial Commissioners, Burma. 

25. Chief Secretaries to the Govcnimmite of 
Madras and Bombay. 

26. Major-Generals, Members of a Board of 
Revenue, Goinmissioners of Revenue and 
Customs, Bombay: Financial Commlssionera, 
Ibiiijaii and iiiiTina, Tnspeetor-Oeneral of Irrl- 
uatloii; Diri-etor-Gcncral, Indian Medical 
Service. 

27. Jiidieini Commissioners, including Addb 
tioirnl Judicial Cbmniissioncrs of Oudh, the 
•’’i ntral Pxovliiei's, and Hind; the Financial 
Commivsiouer, Central rrovinees. 


1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bi-ngal. 

3. President of the Council of the Governor- 
General. 

4. Lieutenant-Governor when in his own 
territories. 

5. Commander-in-Ghief in India. 


6, Lieutenant-Governor. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal. 


8. Bishop of Calcutta, Melropolitan of India. 

9. Ordinary Members of llie Council of tlio 
^Governor-General. 

^.■-‘‘10. Commander-in-Cluef of Hi*! Maje-sty’s 
^I^Raval Forces in the East Indies. 

11. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal. 

]2. Bishops of Madras and Bombay. 

13. Ordinary Members of Council in Madras. 
Bombay and Bengal. 


'14. General Oflieers Coxnmaiidiiig the Koi- 
them and Southern Annies. The (iliief of the 
V. -General Staff. 


15. Chief Commissioners of the Central 
Provinces and Assam, itesidenta at Hyderabad 
and in Mysore, and Agents to the Governor- 
General in Itajputaua, Central India, and 

' Baluchistan ; E.venjtive Meiiihers of tlie Coimeii 
of the Lieutenant Governor of Biliar and Oris.sa: 
Agent to the Governor-Gener.'il and t'iiief Com¬ 
missioner, N. W. F. Provluee. 

16. Puisno Judges of a High Court. 

17. Chief Judge of a Chief Court. 

. 18. Military Officers above the rank of Major- 
General. 


f l0. Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

20. Additional Members of the Council of the 
ovemor-Oeneral for making J.awb and Regu- 
' ms and the Chairman of the Railway Board. 

^'|jl. Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow 
'^ohd Hagpur. 



22. Seoretarles to the Govemmept of India 
and .Tcdnt Secretary to the Government of India 
In the P. W. D.; the Members of the Baitway 
Board and Joint Secretaries to the CovetnMcnt 
g( Indift. 


28. Additional Members of the Councils of the 
Governors of Aladras, Bombay and Bimgal for 
making Laws and Jtegiilations, Members of the 
hegislative ('ouiicil of a Lieutenant-Govemor. 

29. Vice-Cluineellors of Indian Universities. 

FIBST CtASS. 

30. Afembers of tiic Indian Civil Service of 
30 years’ standing. 

31. Advoealis General, Calcutta, ALidrasand 
Jtomliiiy. 

32. Commissioners of Divisions, the Supf^ 
intendent of Fort Blaii', and lU'sidents, Political 
Agents, and Superintciiclciits drawing Ba. 2,000 
a month and upwards (not being Collectors or 
Deputy Commissioners of British Dlstrlets) 
u'if.hln thelii re>|M-etl\e eiiarges ; tile Rc'veniie 
and Jiidieial Commissioner in Balyrhistau, 
within British Biihieiiistaii and the Agency 
t.i-rritories. 

33. Chief Secretaries to Local Governments 
otlier than tltose of Madras and Bombay. 

34. SiirvLyor-General of India, Directors- 
Geiieral of the Post!’Office, of Telegraphs in India 
and of Railways, Chief Engineers, first class, 
Aeeuuntauts-Gcncral, Afilitary and Public Works 
Depq,rt.tnc(nts, Director, Royal Indian Marine, 
1111(1 Manager, ’Norih-Western Railway and 
llireetors ot Raihvay Construction and Railway 
Tiallie. 

35. Bishops (not territorial) under license 
Iniin the Crown. 

36. Archdeacons of Caicntta, Madras and 
Bombay. 

37. Brlgodicib-Generals; Consnls-Gcncral. 

38. Commissioners of Divisions: Revenue 
and .ludielal Commissioner in Balueldstan, when 
in Kalat or Las Bela or elsewhere outside the 
limits of his charge. 

.39. Commissioner of Horthcni India. -Sait 
Revenue, and Opium Agents,Bimores and Bthor, 
and Director, Criminal Intelligence. 

'A 

40. Secretaries and Joint SecretarleB to iQcgl 
Governments, the Private Beozetary to thp^'. 
Viceroy; Mejnbers of the Couacil of 6 
Commissioner. . . 
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Sboord Class. 

41. Members of the Indian dvO Service of 
2S years' standing, Colonela and Coiisnls. 

42. Militant Secretary to the Viceroy. 

48. Judicial Commissioners of the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts and Balochistan; the 
Bupmntondcnt of Port Blair; Residents, 
Foiltlcal Agents, and Superintendents drawing 
Bs. 2,000 a month and upwards (not being Col¬ 
lectors or Deputy Commissioners of British 
^trlctB). 

44. Inspector-General of Forests in India, 
and Director of the Geologioal Siirvi‘y; Dirt-etor 
General of Eduentiou in ludisi, the Saiiitary 
(Tommisslouer with the (Sowrament of India. 

4!>. Standing Counsel to the Government of 

India. 

46. Directors of Public Instruction, and 
Inspectors-Gencral of Police and Frlson.s under 
Local Govt'rnmcnts. Account nnts-G<'ii<-r.iI and 
the Director of the Indian Institute of Science. 

47. Survey Commissioner and Director of 
Land Records and Agriculture, Bombay; Com¬ 
missioners of Settlements; and Controllers of 
Military Accounts: Miiit.iry Depiity-Audltors- 
fieneraland Senior Controller of AlilH ary Supply 
Accounts. 

48. Chief or Senior Civil Secretary to a Local 
Administration. 

42. Chief Engineers, second and third classes; 
Deputy Surveyor-General; D^uty Director- 
General of Telegraphs in India, Director-in- 
Chlef, Indo-Europcuii 'J’l-lcgrapli Departmj-jit 
and Sceretary to tiie Railway lioilni. 

50. Divirional and District and Sessions 
Judges, Ccdlectors and Magistrates of Districts; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Deputy 
Superintendent of Port Blair; the Cliief Ofllcor 
of each Preridcncy Municipality within 
tiieir respective eliarges. Oiliccrs in eliarge of 
the Zhob, Qai>tta-Pisldn Aid 'I'liai-Cliotiali Dis¬ 
tricts, tiiroiighout tlu'i respoetive charges, 
whether British or Agency territory; .liidlcial 
Commissioner, Ciihota Nagpur; f'hainnen ot 
the Boards of Tnistei'S for tiic imiirovemeiit oi 
the Cities of Bombay and Calcutta ,und rrc.sideiit 
R^goon Municipal Comniittei', within their 
respective charges. 

51. Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Ran¬ 
goon wid Nagpur. 

62, D^uty Secretaries to the Government of 
India and Dircctor-Gonoral of Commercial 
InteUlgcncc. 

68. The Senior Chaplains of the Church of 
Scotland in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

64. Remembrancers of Legal AfFalrs and Gov- 
enunent Advocates under Local Governments; 
. Fresident,Forest Research Institute and College, 
DehraDun, Chief ConBerYators of Forests. 

66. Officers In the First Class Graded List of 
dvU Offiem not reserved for Members of the 
Indian Civil Bervloe; the Deputy Military Ac- 
' i oountant-General and the Junior tloutroUer of 
' MUftgry^pply AccountB. 
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THiBD Class. 

56. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
18 years’ standing and Lieutenant-ColoneU. 

57. The Deputy Director, Royal Indian 
Marine. 

58. The Assistant Director, Royal Indian 
Marine. 

50. Commanders and InspoetorS of Machi¬ 
nery, Royal Indian Marine. 

6u. Political Agents and Superintendents 
drawing less than Its. 2,000 a mouth (not being 
Collectors or Deputy Ccmndssloners of BriUM 
DistnetK), District .Tiulges in Lower Burma and 
.Tndge of the Small Cause Court, Rangoon, 
witliiii their rcsiwctlve cliargcs and I'olttlcol 
.1 gent in Ealat. 

61. Secretaries to Local Administrations other 
tlinn those already specified, the first Assistant 
to the Agent to the Governor-General in Balu¬ 
chistan, rirsi Anstt.tothe Resident at Hydcra- 
liiiil niid in Mysore and to the Agents to the 
Governor-GeJierul In Rftjptitaua and Central 
India. 

62. Consulting Engineers to the Government 
for India and Railways; Chief Inspector for 
Explosives in India and Consulting Arehiteet 
to the Government ol India. 

68. Private Secretaries to Governors. 

64. Military Secretaries to Governors. 

65. Admbiistrators-Gcncral. 

66. Sanitary Commissioners under Local 
Governments; Postmasters - General: the 
Comptroller, Post Office; Conservators of 
Forests, first grade : Colleetors of Customs at 
Caleutta, Bombay, Mariras, Rangoon and 
Karaeiii. 

67. Dirertora of Public Instruction, Inspectors* 
Gcneml of Police and Ftisons under Lonl 
Administrations and Deinity Director, Oriinl- 
II a i Iiitidligi-nee; Comjitrolleru and Deputy 
Aiiditors-General. 

08. Managers of State Railways other 
file Xorth-AVestern Railway; and Chairmen of 
Port Trusts, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
' Rangoon. 

j 62. Vice-Chairman of the Port Trostj 
I Calcutta; Directors of Traffic and Construction, 
Indian Telegraph Department; Examiners of 
Accounts,Public Work^Department, flirst• 
Officers of the Superior Revenue Establishment 
of State Railways, first class, first grade; 
Superintending Engineers, PubUo Works l^pait- 
mont, first class; Suporintendeute of the Survey 
of India Department, first grade; Director Of 
Tclcgraidis, first class and Elertrlca) Engineer- 
in-Cliief, Telegraph Di'partment: the Chief 
Examiners of Accounts, North Western State 
Railway, Eastern Bengal State RaUway and 
Oudh and Rohilkhand State Railway. 

70. In^eetors-General of Beglstratton »M 
Directors of I.and Records and ^hsnltate, 
and Excise Commissioners under Local-Gov¬ 
ernments and Registrars of Co-operative Credit 
Societies Tuider I.ocal Gowmmeiits and Comp¬ 
troller of Patents. 

71. Senior Clwplalna other than thofw 
already specified, 
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78. Sherifla within thrir own ciiartpvi. 

73. Offleera In the Second Claaa Graded Llat. 
of Civil OfRcea not reserved tor Members of the 
XtidVan Civil B(>rviet‘, I'oliticiil Avn-iitK and 
Nnperintcudenis in lliiliifhWtun rtrawimi loss 
iliau its. 2.00U when oiilside tlfir risisi-lhi i 


and Excise, f'olloct-or of Tneojne-Tax, Catenttat 
Director, Va<’clne Institute, Bclganm: First 
Assistant SniK^rintcndcnt, I’ort Bli^r: Legal 
Asslstaut In the Legislative Department of the 
(joverninent of India, oiReers of the Areheolo- 
gieal Department, drawing Its. (800 a month 
and upu’unlb; olticcrs of the E.xc1k(' and Salt 



Ust of the Indian Fin.-iiic.i DopartnV'iit, or ol j jfevoniio Sott.'cment. Survey, Land Ik'Cordsand 
the Public Workh Eiigiin f-r ostiil)li->1im-nt, or [ Madras, wlu n a member Of the 

of the SuiK'rior Jl Viin-oMalili-limejjt oi State | j»,uviiicial Ci\il Sor>Jeo. in Article 78. 
Railways, or of tiie Civil Vilorinary, rorest.' 

Rurv«*y itiinoH, Pu^tui, 'I'oloaraidt, (‘iidoins. or| 'j’j,o entries in the above tabic apply exolo* 
Hcfentific Dcpjirtjn.-iiis, or otti.-i j'r. ol tin Indian i ■•ivcly to the persons entered tiierein, and, while 
Institute of Seienci-. or Sanltarv Ihiginu r'^. not ; regulating tlicir rdative precedence with eaoh 
b.>ing Superintending Engineer''■ or Coii''nlting, other, do not apply to the non-offlclal comma* 
Areliiti'ets to Loeal (io\ernmi ids, drawing; nity resident in India, the memborB of which 
its. l,2i>0 a montJi and iipM'anls. ollieris of tlif j sliall take their place according to usage. 

Police Department drawing Its. I,‘itl(i a inontli. 

and npivnnis, Di visiona 11 'antn>ller.>- c>i Milita ly • Officers in the above table will take precedence 
Accounts, Director oi Siipm v, Ma<lras, Eli-e-1 in order of the numbers of the entries. Those 
trlcal Adviser to tlie <Jovi fnim id. of Tmlla.l Included in one number will take precedence 
.tiidlcinl Cojnnii8.sioiier, Cliola Nagiair and j «« according to the date of entry into that 
Seoretarj' to tlie It ngul Legislative CoiineilI nunibor. 
and Aisistaiil S\*cn‘lury to tin (lovi rnnieid oil 
Bengal In the l.,'gisluti\e Depart mint : Dine-, 
tor of Stiitisties, CoiiMdting Surveyor Lo iliej 
GovcEiiincnt of Jion{l)uy. 


When an officer holds more than one position 
in tlie table, he will be entitled to the highest 
poniLiuu accorded to him. 


Fottuth Cli.VSS. 


Officers w'hn arc temporarily officiating In any 
numlior in the table will rank In tJtat number 
below pcrniaiieiit iiicumbeuts. 


■f-'- 74. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 

18 years' standing, anti Afajorh. Di.' 1 11 < i .Judge s i AU officers not mentioned in the above table, 
^\3n lower Bitmiu and ■Indge ol tlie SJiiall I'ansfl whose rank is regulated by comiiarison with 
^;Court, Itangooii, wlieii without tlieir r-'.-putivi rank in tlie army, to liave the same rank with 
^'j'Chargea; VIcc-( onsuls. , reference to civil servants ns is enjoyed by 

r 75. Lientenants of over 8 years' standing, and i 
^ Cliief Engineers of the lloyal Indian Marine. 

70. Government Solicitors, 
ft" . 

w 77. Insp-’ctors-Oeiicral of Jleglstraiion ; Hani- 
'^'Ttary C!ommUlsione^^; and Dinetorh of Land. 

Records and Agriculture iiiidei J.neal Adniinih-1 
liberations; the Oliief Accountiud lunl tin- Deputy 
-Aocountant in the office ul the Director oi ■■ 

'Ordnance Faetorbs; Jleglstrars ol Co-operalivi 


..Oredit Societies and Excim 
O nder laical Adminlstrutioii 

78. Officers in the Tliini Class Gra h'd l.ihl ol 
Civil Offices not r.'hi rved for Meiuber.'' til the 
Indian Oivil Serviec. I’rineipals ol (Sovem- 
ment Colleges. Oflieers of the IikIIuii Edueaf iontil 
Service and the graded Kdneati.'iiial Service, oi 
of the Indian Agricultural Service, or Sanitary 
Engineers or Conbiiltlug Areidtects. or Electrl- 
<;a1 Inspectors, draw'hig 1,(|00 a montli and 
upwards; n^d oilieers ot tlie (ieiu-ral List of 
the Fluanec Departnunt, or officers of the I 
higher branch of tiic Military Accounts Dc-, 
pgrtment, or of the Public Works Enginci^r! 
eutabllshmont,. or of the Superior itcvciiuc j 
ostablishment of State Bailways, or of the I 
CSvIl Veterinary, Forest, Survey, roMce, Mines.! 
.postal, Telograpli, Customs, or Scientifle! 
s^^partmonts, drawing K.s. OOp a inontji and | 
upwards; Assistant Commissioners, Korthem I 
' la.Ila, Balt Bavenne, drawing Be. 800 a month | 
arid upwards ; Chemical Exiimiucf for Ciiotome) 


All other persons who may not be mentioned 
in this tabic, to lake rank accordirig to genenU 
usage, wliicli is to be explained and detonmined 
by t lie Gov(>riior-Ucncral in Council in case any 
ijiiestion shall arise. 

Nothing in the foregoing Buies to disturb the 
existing practice relating to precedence at Bativa 
Courts, or on oeeasious of Intercourse with 


CummiisiiMici! Nativi*., and tlie Governor-General in Connell to 


be empowered to make rules for such occasions 
in case any dispute shall arise. 

All ladies to take place according to the tank 
lieicin assigned to their respective husbands, 
with llic exception of wives of Peers, and of 
ladies having pnecdcnce in England inde* 
pcndrntly of their husbands, and who are not in 
rank below tlie daughters of Barons, such ladies 
to take place according to their several rankSb 
with reference to such precedence in Englrad, 
immediately after the wives of Members of 
I lie Council of the Governor-General. 

Given at Our Court at Vfindsor this tenth 
day ot December, in the year of Onr 
Lord One thousand eight hundred sod 
ninety-eight, and in the Mxty-seciggM| 
year of Our Beign. 

By Her Majesty's Command. 

* (SIgppd} a?088p .. 


'ji*' 
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Soppleoieiitary Graded List of Civil Offices not Keserved for Members of the Indian 
Civil Service prepared under the orders of the Governor^General In CounclL 


1 * •FmST Class—(N o. 65 of the Warrant). Oovernmcnt EmlRration Apcnts at Calcutta 

j • for British Guiana and Natal, and fur Trinidad, 

Aniay Master of the Mint, Calcutta and Eiji, Jamaica, and Alauritius. 

' Bombay. Imperial Bacteriologist. 

1 Chief Judges of Presidency Courts of Small inspector of Mines to the Government of 

Causes. India. 

ComtnlsinoncrH of Police, Calcutta, Madras, librarian, Tiiiperial Library. 

• and Bmgoon. Principal of the Mayo College at Ajmer. 

Controller of Printing and Stationery. K„jk„n,ar College at Bajkot. 

D^uty ^mptroUcr-Genera. 

Director-General of Archojology, vornmciit of India. 

Director of the Botanical Suive:- of India. officers of tlic Indian Educational Service. 
Inspector-General of Agriculture in India. ainl of the graded Educational Service drawing 
Masters of the Mint, Calcutta and Bombay, l,!ir»0 a inonlli and upwards. 

ri.,vnrn,nr.nt Officers of the Sup«!rior Ilevenue EstabUali- 

Reporter to the Government Bailwaya. 1st Class. Snd and 

or India. a,.<l Grades. 

Supwlntendent of Revenue Survey, Madras. Economic Products. 

Superintendent. Trigonometrical Surveys. superintendent of the Royal Botanical 

*SKC0N1> Class—(S o. 7-” of tlic Warrant). Gardens, Calcutta. 

Superintendents, Geological Survey of India. 
Actuary to the Government of India. Suiicrintcndcnts of Revenue Survey and 

Adviser on Chinese Affairs in Burma. Asbessment, Bombay. 

Agent Geiieml in linlia for the Britibh J*to- Superintendents of the Survey of India 

tectorates In Africa under tlic Admiiiistnition Department, 2nd Grade, 
of the Foreign Office. Superintending Engineers, PubUc Works 

Chief Collector of Customs, Burma. Department, Snd and 3rd Classes. 

Chief Constroctor of the Ro 3 'al Indian Marine Under Secretaries to the Government of India. 

Dockyard at Bombay. 

Chief Inspector of Mines in Indi% *THiiU) Class — (No. 78 of the Warrant). 

Chici Presidency Magistrates. .... , . 

Chief Superuitwidents of the Telegraph . .. ..... , 

Department. Assistant Directors of Dairy I'arms. 

Collector of Customs and Salt Revenue, Assistant Inspector-General of Forests. 

Sind. .\ sistant Secretaries to the Government of 

Collectora and Magistrate.^ of Districts; India, 
and Deputy Commissionen^of Districts and of Chief Chcmieal Examiner, Central Chemical 
Settlements. Laboi-atoiy, Nainttal. 

Conservators of Forests, Snd and 3rd C'olI<\-t(>r of Stamp Revenne, Superintendent 
Grades. , of l-j.xe.isc Revenue, and Deputy Collector of 

OonsulUng Surveyor to the Government of Ri-vcnue, Calcutta. 

Bombay. ('oinmander of the steamer employed in the 

Deputy Accountants-Gcneral under Local Indo-European 

Goveninients. Telegraph Department. 

Deputy Directors of Telegraphs. Constructor of the llpyid Indian Marina 

— / . . „ 1 . r. Dockyard at Bombay and Eidderpore. 

Deputy Inweotor,^™=,^ <.I raw. Deputy AauUnbtr.tor.ao.onU, BouguL 

DjDUty8up|umteudentoIPoit BI.I, Deputy CoBeetor of Mt Beyeuue, Bombay. 

totorrf\l.o“IotoSraiiSS Uei,i.lyCo«.mb«loi.orolSort.bon.Ii»llu, Suit 
Telegraph Department. Keveiiue. 

. _ , , „ 1 „ , Deputy Commissioners of Police, Calcutta 

Directors of Telegraphs, 2aa, 3rd and 4lh und Bombay. 

•BSCS. Deputy Commissioners of Salt, Abkari and 

Divisional and District and Sessions Judges. Customs Department, Madras. 

Bnmluiml of Aocouut., Fubllo Work. I 

spaitment, 2nd and 8rd Classes. 800 a monM ana upwards. 

a.«nummt Amnmomor. Mminm. 


^'dasscB. 


Telegraph 
Revenue, 
Districts; 


' Divisional and District and Sessions Judges. Customs Department, Madm 

■• Examiners of Accounts, Public Works! ^ 

. Jjepaitment, 2nd and 8rd Classes. , ® Joonm ana upwards. 

K Gevenment Astronomer. Madr as. ^ ' cu S“ MM r^^nd BiS 

^^Thv^trios la each class are arranged ip alpbaboUoal order. 


i 
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Depu^ Director of tlie Imperial Forest 
flchool, Ddita Don. 

Deputy Directors ot Revenue Seitlemcuta and 
Deputy Suportutcndenta of Revenue Surveys, 

Uadras. 

Deputy FostmastcrE-Gcncral of the let, 2nd 
and 3rd grades. 

Deputy Sopointendenis, Geological Survey 

of India. 

Deputy Superintendents, Survey of India 
Department. 

District Superintendents of Police drawing 
Re. BOO a month and upwards. 

Engineer and Electrician of tiic Persian 
Gulf Section of the ludo*Europcaii Telegraph 
Department. 

Examiners of Accounts, Public Worhs 
Department, 4tii class, 1st and 2ud grades. 

Executive Engincei-s, Public Works De- 
iwrtmcnt, 1st and 2iul Grades. 

Inspector-General of Itniiway Mail Service. 
Judge of tlic City Civil Court, Madras. 
Judges of Presidency Courts of Small Causes, 
and First Judge of tlic Siuail Cause Court, 
Rangoon. 


Manager of the Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu. 

Officers of the Indian Educational Service / 
and of the graded EducatloiuU Seiviee, drawing. / 
less than Us. 1,250 a month, but mots than j 
Its. 1,000 a month. j 

OffleerB of the Superior Rev&ue Establisb-' . 
ments of the State Railways, Second Class,; 
1st and 2nd Grades. 

Palieontologist, Geological Survey of India. 

Presidency Magistrates. 

Protector of Emigrants and Superintendent 
of Emigration, Calcutta. 

Public Prosecutor in Sind. 

Registrars to tlic High Courts and to the Ohict 
Court, Punjab. , 

Sub-Deputy Opium Agents drawing Rs. 800 
a mouth and upwards. 

Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 

Superintendeut of Jjaiid Records and Agri* 
culture in Sind. 

Superintendents of Stamps and Stationery. 

Superintendents. Telegraph Department^ 

1st and 2ud Grades. 


Dndor the orders of Iler Majesty’s Sccn-taiy of State for India, the following table showing 
the relative rank of oflkK.’rH in tilie Army, Uoy.'il N:ivy, and Royal Indian Marine is attaelu-d 
to the Wairant of Preci'dencc for India, published willi Ifome Departnunt Eotilkation 
Eo. 328, dated the 10th IVbniuiy' 1800:— 



'(•K 0 iU.-Coloncls .. 


Mujore 


• « 


Captains under 3 years .*vnd ollieers 
of coTTVsponding rank. Royal Na^y. 

Deputy Director, Royal Indiau 
Marines 

Assistant Director, Royal Indian 
Marine. 

Commanders, Royal Navy. 

* Commanders, Jtoy’al Indian Marine. 

Staff Commanders and ofneei-s of 
corresponding rank. Royal Navy'. 

Inspectors of Maciiiueiy, Royal 
Indian Marine. 

Chief Engineers, Royal Indian 
Marine. 


* 


» 

But Jimiurto all Lifiuir 
Colons. 


Lieutenants 8 years’ seniority and 
officers of cotiusiHnidi);g rank. 
Royal Navy. 

.. Lieutenants, Royal Jinlian Marine, ’■ 
over 8 years’ seniority. 

Engineers’ Royal Indian Marine, of 
. and over 9 years* seniority. 


But Junior to all 
Majors. 


CartaiM 


Lieuieruints under 8 years and 
offlceiB of coticBpouding rank, 
Royal Navy. 

Lientenants, Royal Indian Marine, - 
under 8 years’ seniority. 

Engineers, Royal Indian Marine, 

. under 9 years’seniority. 


Bat Junior to aU 
Gajptaim. 


Lieut mintt 


Sub-Lieutenants and offlccis of 
ootxespondlng rank, Royal Navy. 

Sub-Meutenants, Royal Indian 
Marine. 

Assistant Engineers, Royal Indiim 
Marine. ^ 


BulJuniortoaU 

JMutmmta. 





Sdltite'i M IftdtA. 


j SALUTES. 

SIm foiUowiiiR is tbe ofllclal table oI ludutua iti 
}&dlan Tenltoriea—a term wMob luclodes 
I all the sntors of India within three miles 
lot the coast. .* Indian seas," within which 
. some oI the salutes are to be given, extend 
'frenn North-West entrance of the Straits 
of Uhlocca to Cime Comorin, excepting 
Oeylon, and from (»pe Comorin to Aden, 
inclading the Maidive and Laccadive Islands, 
and the Persian Gulf. 


Persons. 


No. of 
Guns. 


Persons. 


56f 


No. of 
Guns. 

. 11 


Political Agents and Cliargcs d’Affaires .. 
Commodores of the first-class, and Bri¬ 
gadier-Generals .. .. .. .. 0 

Tlie Portuguese Governor of Danmun .. 1) 

TIic Governor of Diu .. .. .. i) 

Uetum salutes to Foreign Mcn-of-wur .. ., 

Betiim salutes to Captaiub of the Navy, 
and Naval Officers of inferior rank .. 1 


Imperial Salute.101 

The King and Emperor wlicn prcfciit in 

person .loi 

Members of the Boyal Family .. .. :si 

Boyal Standard and Boyal Salute .. 01 

Koyal Halntc—On tlir Anlli^(■^->il■i^s ol 


the ifirth, Acxvssioii ami t'oromilion 
otf the Kcignlug t oven-igu ; tin- Biilliduy 
oltho Consort, of the Jtcigiiiiig Sovi - 
ndgn; the Birthday ot the 
Mbther; Proclnmatiuit Buy .. .‘Si 

Viceroy and Governor-General in Iiidu. :si 

Independent Asiatic Sovereigns .. .. 21 

Other Foreign Sovereigns .. .. .. 21 

Members ot their Famiii^'s .and their 
Standards .. .. .. 21 

Ambassadors .19 

Oovernois of Preridencics .. .. 17 

Tbe President of the Council of India.. 17 

Governor-General of Portuguese Settle- 
mentp in India .. .. *.. 17 

6ovemor*of Pondicherry .. .. 17 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonics .. 17 

Lienteaaot-Governors of Provinc('.s in 

India ..15 

Oommandcr-tn-Cblef in India (If a Field 

Marshal). .. 19 

Oommaiider-in-Cbiet in India (If a General) 17 


Oommander-in-Clilcf ot His Majesty’s 

Naval Forces.^ 

Generals and Admirals, or their Flags .. 15 

Members of the Viceroy’s Council .. 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys .. .. 15 

IJeat.-Govetnor8 of His Mjijesty’s 

Colonies 15 

Vice-Admirals, Lioat.-G«ucrals, or their 

Flags 13 

Agents to the Viceroy and Governor- 

General 13 

Agent to the Governor of Bombay in 

. ^utblawar .13 

Seeldents 13 

.lOblef Commissioners of Provinces, and 

Commissioner of Sind.13 

Members of tbe Ezeentive Council of a 

lAoel Government .13 

.'BMMf-AdmtraJs and Major-Generals, or 

’ their FIb«s .11 

. • ,■> >» 


i Permanent Salutes to Chiefs 

! StUiOes of 21 gutit. 

I Itaroda. The Maharaja (Gackwar) of. 
j Gwalior. The Giulianij.'. (‘Srindia) of. 

\ Hyderal)ad. 'J'hc Nizam of. 

I Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

I Bhopal. Tbe Bcgam (ot Nawab) of. 

: Indore. The Maliaraja (Holkar) of. 
j .Taminu and Kashmir. The Mahanzja of. 

< Kalat. The Khan (Wall) ot. 

I Kolhapur. The Maharaja ot. 

' .Mewar (Udaipur). The Maharsina of. 
Travaiicorc. The Maharaj.i of. 

Salutes of 17 guru. 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 

I Bharatpnr. The Maliaraja of. 

Bikaner. The Maliaraja of. 

Bundi. The Maliarao Jiaja of. 

Cochin. The llaja of. 
j Ciittdi. 'Till' Mn)i<ii'imof. 

' JaipuT 'riic Maliaraja of. 

I Karanli. The Maliaraja of. 

I Kotah. 'The Maliarao of. 

! Manvar (Jodhpur). TJic Maliaraja oL 
; Patiala. 'Tlio Maharaja ot. 

' Itcwa. 'Ihc Maharaja of. 

; 'Touk. 'The Nawab ot. 

j Salutes of 15 guns. 

I Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

' Banswaru. 'The Maharawal ot. 

I Bhutan. 'The Alaliataja of. 
j Datia. 'The Maharaja ot. 

Ih'was (senior Braiicli). 'nie Maliaraja of. 
JX'Wa-i (Junior Branch). Tin; Maliaraja of. 
Dhar. The Sluhamja of. 

Dholpur. The Maluraj Bana ot 
Dungarpur,* The Maharawal of. 

Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. Tbe Bfuliarawal ot. 

Khalipur. The Mir oL 
Eishongarh, The Maharaja o£ 
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Oiehba. The Maharaja of. 

Partabgsrh. The Mahaiawat ot 
Sikkim. The Maharaja oL 
Sirohi. The Maharao of. 

Salutet of 13 guM; 

Bcnatee. Hir .Hluharaja or. 

Bhavnagar. 'llir- Maliainju of. 

Oooidi Bchar. Tlie Maliaraja of. 
Bhrangadhra. 'i'lio Maharstja oi. 

Jaoia. The Ifawab of. 

JInd. Tlip Muhanija of. 

Janagadh (or .fiinagsirh). 'I'hc .Xavvab of. 
Kajiurtlwla. 'I'hc Malitinija ol. 

'Navanagar (or Nawaitagiir). Tin- .Maliaiaj.i ul. 
Porbaiitlur. TIu- Maharaja uf. 

Bampur. The Kawab oL 
JlatliMii. 'Ilic Ihija of. 

Tlppora. The Raja of. 

SaliOea of 11 gnm. 

AJalgarh.* The Maharaja of. 

Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Bijawar. 'X'hc Maliaraja of. 

Cambay. Tlie Kawab of. 

Chamba. The Raja of. 

Charkharl. The Maharaja of. 

Chhatoipur. The Raja of. 

Farldkot. The Raja of. 

OondaL The Thakur Sahr b of. 

{ Jaajim. The Bawab of. 

" Jhabua. The Baja of. 

Jlialawar. The Maharajii-Raiia ol. 
f' Kahlor (Bllaspur). The Raja of. 

. Maler Kotla. TIu* Nawiib of. 

Mandi. 'The Baja of. 

Manipur. The Maluiraja uf. 

MorvL The Thakur Saheb of. 

Babha. The Maharaja of. 

Banringhgath. The Raja of. 

Palanpur. Tlio Nawab of. 

Panna. The Maharaja oL 

Podukkottal (or Foddokottal). The Baja of. 

Badhanpur. The Nawab of. 

Bejgarh. The Baja of. 


Baranndha. The Baja oL j, 

Bariya. The Baja oL • J, 

Barwanl. The Bana of. f 

Chhota lldcpnr. 'flu* Baja of. ^ ‘ ‘ 

Dliaranipur. The Baja of. '* ^ 

Dhrol. Tilt'Thaklir Saheb of. / 

Fadthll (Shiikra). The Sultan of. 

Tleipaw (or Thibaw). Tlie Sawbwa of. • , 

Karoiiil (KalalianiH). The Baja of. 

Ivcngtung (or Kyaington). The Sawbwa ot ' 
Kliilehijiiir. Thi' Rao Baluidur of. 

Klalm and Socotra. The Sultan of. 

Tahcj (or A1 llaiita). Tlie Sultan of. 
j liiniri. The Tliifkor Saheb of. 
j l.ohjirii. 'JMie Nawab ol. 
j hniiawara (or Lunawada). The Baja ot 
Maihar. 'J'hc Raja of. 

.Maj iirbhauj Tile Maharaja of. 

Mdng Nai. The Sawbwa ot t 

Miulhol. Tlic Chief of. ’ 

I Nagod. The Raja ot 
j Palitana. 'The 'J'hakor SaJicb ot 
, I’aliiii. Tile Maliar.ija of. 

; llajkot. 'I’hc Thakor Saheb ot 
\ Sachin. I’lie Nawab of. 

■ Saiisjli. Till' Cliii I of. 

; Savantvadi. The Sar Dosai ot 
; Shchr and Mokalla. The Sultan ot 
i '«oiijair, 'I'hf Ibija of. 

' Sunth. 'I^e Raja of. 

Vankaner (or Wankancr). The Raj 8al)ob ot 
Wadhwan (or Vndwnn). The 'JTiakor Saheb ot 
yawnghwc(orNyanngywc). 'The Sawbwa ot 

Personal Salutes. 

Sakitea of 21 gutu. 

Jaipur. Honorary Major>Oenoral His High* 
ness Maliamjadhiraja Sir Sawai Madno 
SjiiKli Bahadur, o.o.B.I., a.C.l.B., d.O.V.O., 
o.ii.E., liL.D., Maliaraja of. 

•lainniu and Kat.hiiur. Honumry Llcntenont- ,/ 
Ceiieral His lliglnies^ Maharaja Sir I'ratap 
Siiigii, H.r.s.i., o.c’.i.E., O.B.E., Maliaraja of. 

Nalat. His Highness Mir Sir Mahniad Klian, 
o.f.i.E., ^^ali ot. 


Bajplpla. The UcCja ot 
^Bidlana. The Baja ot 
^Bamthar. The Baja ot 
SIrmnr (Nahaii). 'l'hi> M.(haiiij.'i ol. 

Sitamau. 'The Baja ot 
Sukot. The Baja ot 
Tehti (Oarhwal). The Baja ot 
Salutes of 9 guns. 

i 

-AUrajpur. 'The Raja of. 

Bala^or (or Vadashior). The Nawab (Bobl) ot. 
jtousda. The Baja ot 


I\olliu)inr. Honorary Coloiiot His Illshnesa Mr 
Sliahn L'hliatraiiati Maharaj, o.e.S.1., o.c.i.B,, 
li.c.v.o., Maharaja of. 

Mewar (Udaipur). Hia Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
oc.s.i., li.c.i.K., o.r.v.o., Mahamna of. 

Travaneore. His Highness Sri 
Sir Bala Bama Yarma Bahadur, d.o.8J.,' ' 
a.o.l.B., Maharaja ot * 4 

SabUee of 19 pimt. • ’ 

Bikaner. Honorary Major-Ocncral His 
iicss Maluiraja Sir Ganga Sintdi BahaidHr,»'i 
d.o.s.i., o.c.Lii.i S.C.B., jiaPiC., Mabacfija 

i V ? ' J f •C't tKi 
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, jtynra. Her HlghnesB Maliaranl Kempa 
^ Kanjammannl ATaru Vanlvllan Siuinidlinna, 
Maharant of 

. Ifepikl. Honorary l4(nit-.-Qeneral His Excel* 
l^ey Maharaja Sir Chandra Shiimshcre 
: Aing Bahadur^ Kana, G.C.B., Q.C.V.O., 

: l>.O.n., Prime Ministicr, Marshal o(. 

Ihtiala. Honorary Major-Ooiipnil His Highness 
Halurajodhiraja Sir JlhniK'iidnr Sliigh Maliiiidar 
Bahadur, o.c.i.n.. o.n.w., Slaliaruja of. 

Salutu of 17 guru. 

9adhpar. Honorary Llout.-Gcnrral TTis High¬ 
ness Blahamja Bahadur Sir Pratab Singh, 
ft.c.r., O.C.R.I., O.C.V.O., A.n.p., late JV-gi*nt of. 
Orefaha. His Highness Maharaja Maliindm 
Sawal Sir Farlap Singh Buluidur, g.c.8.i„ 
41.a.I.K.. Maharaja of. 

Slrohi. His Iliuhness Mnlinnijsdlunij’i Miiliiiinn 
Sir Kesri Suigh ISuliiulur, . k I'.-i.i, i 

Mahnmo of. I 

afl'i ffHHit. \ 

Benares. His lIlKlinesH Malinrnja Sir Varlihii { 
Karayen Siiigli lialiiidur. n.o.i.r., M:ilianij:i of.. 
Bhaviiagar. Hoiiorarv J.ieiitciiiinl-(‘o1onrl His! 
Highness Maharaja Sir ltiiav~in1iji Takiil.siiiliji. I 
K.C'.H.i., Mnhnrnjii. o1. 

Jlnd. Hoiiorarv hieufi-nnnt-Colonel His lligli' i 
ness Malutrain Sir Jtaiibir Singli. Kiijeiidra ' 
, finhadnr, u.c.t.f;.. k.c.si., ILiharnja ol. 
Junagodli (or .luiiauarlii. ills HigiiM‘r.s V:iii 
Ahad Mohuliat Khaiiji, lia..iilkliiuiji. X.-i\rul> 
of. 

Kiniiirthnla. IToiiorary T.ieiiteiinnf-Coloiiel liis 
Hlgiinei's Aluluirajii Sir .lagat jit ti'ingli Hniiadiir, 
R.C.S.I., Muiinrajii of. 

Navan.iaar (or Nawnnagar). Ifoiiotaiy Lieut- ^ 
enant-f^iloiiid His Ifigiiiie-s Maharaja Siiri' 
Sir liaiijitsiiihji Vililinji, K.C.s.i., .Mahaiaja.' 
of.’ 

Bainpiir Ifonorary (\iloiiei His * Highness 
Nawala Sir MiiiuiTiiinad Hamid .Mi Kliaii, 
Jhiliadur, g.o.i.k , o I'.v.c., X.-iwali oi. 

Salute of 13 gune. 

Janjira. His Highness Shli Sir .Ahmad Kiian 
Kldi Ihrulilin Khan, (i.r.i k.. Nawati ol. 

Salutea of 11 guns. 

Barwani. His lliglmess BanlPSir Itniijil i^ingh, 
liana of. 

Bbor. Ilis Highness Melieilinu Shanker Hav 
Chiinniiji, Pant Saeliln ol. 

His Highness Aga .-ir Kiilt.'ui Miiiianini.ad Slinh 
Aga Khan, a.O.S.i., fi.tM.r... ol Bomiiay. 
Sachin. Hononai-y Captain Xa\v;il> ,“idi Ibra¬ 
him Afoliained Vakiib Khan. Nn\v;ib ot. 

Sbdir and Mokallu. Hia nighiiess SuUan 
Sir Clwlib bin Awadtii Al-Ka>ti, k.im.k.. 

' Sultan of. 

Vankarn'T (or Waukaiier). Honorary Captain 
BaJ Saheb Air Aniai’sinhji Baiicbiuliji, k.c.i.k., 
Baj Saheb ol. 

Salutes of 9 guru. 

Danta, Maharana Shri Hamirsiiihji Jaswat- 
alnbjt, Mabariuin of. 

Bthaln Amir Kasi bin Sbnlf bln Set bin Abdul 
Hadl, Amir of. ^ 

^Hanker. Maharajadliiraja Kori.al Deo, CSiief of. 
.iLas Bela. Mir Kamal Khau, C.I.R.. Jam of. 
Jamkhlndl. Honorary 'Captain Meherban Sir 
} ,Pani8brainrav lianichandrara., K.C.I.E., Chief 

A’’®! * S' 


Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guru. 

P>hopaI. Tile iV gara (or Nawab ofV Within 
tile limits of tlieir own territories, permanent¬ 
ly- 

liiilore. IIm’ Malwraja (Holkar) of. Within 
I lie liuills of tlieir own territories,^wmiam-ntly, 

.I'linnni and Kasihinir. TIu* Mnhara|.aof. Witn- 
In the limits ol their own territories, iht- 
niaiieiitly. 

SaliUes of 1:1 guns. 

His Kvo'dlenev t!i>- Covemor of Bnshire. At 
tile tei .iiimition of an ollleiul visit. 

SalHlt'H of li* gam. 

I His Kveelleiiey Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, 
j o.iM.i'., K.r.s.i., Sluiikh of Mnliainmerah. 

l''ii-e(| liv Biitish Sliips ot War in Hie TA-rsian 
j Cult at Hie teiiiiiiiation nt an oUieiuI visit by 
I tills Clilet. 

SahiW oUl gunr. 

j Ills PNeellenc-y Sli-iikii Na bin Ali al Klialifnh, 
I's.].. Shaikh ot Jtahrain. Pired hy British 
I Sliii'o ol War in the Persian (ii'lf on the ter¬ 
minal ion III an ollieiaJ visit by this Clnef. 

Snlulrfi t-f ~t gum. 

'Pile Sliaikii ot Kuwait. I'ired by British Ships 
ot W'ar ill the l*e]>.iaii (bill at the teruiimitioii 
ol an ollielal \isit liy this Cliief. 

Tile Sliaikli ot ISaiirain. V’red by British Ships 
of War ill Hie I’ersia'iCiili a iter the termination 
ol an olhehil visit by tin-. Chief. 

I 'Pile Shaikli ol .Mill Hluibi. Pired by British 
I Sliip^ ol War ill tile IA-r--inn (Inlf at Hie ter- 
minatiiiii ot an olli'dal lisil bv thi« Chief. 

^‘l•l.-t son ot Hie Sli.-ekli ol Mnhaiiimerah. 
I'ired on (X-e:isiotis wli"ii lie visits one of Ills 
.Majestys Pliijis as liis latlier’s n-presfluta* 
live. 

I Ide-t son of t-ie i.->li.nikli of Kuwait. Fired 
oil iH'i'.isioiis iilieii Jie visits one of His 
Maii-it.\'s Shijis as his lather’s represen* 


Maii-it.\'s Shijis as his lather’s represen* 
tatiM'. 

Tile <!o\ei'nor of Hiiihamnierah. At the ter* 
miii.iHoii of an ullii’ial visit. 

Till- Coii'Mior ot liiiiider Aidias. At the ter* 
miiiuHoii ot ail otlleia] visit. 

'Pile (uiM-rnor ol l.ingah. At the lerniiiiation 
ot an uliieial lisit. 

Salutes of 3 guru. 

'I'll:- Sliaikli ol JMliai. Fired by British Ships 
ol War ill the I'ersiaii Oiilf at the termination 
i>l an ollieial visit liy Hiis Chief. 

Pile hliail li ol Flhargaii. Fired by British 
Sliiiis ot War in the Persian Gulf at the 
teimimdioii of an ollieial visit by this Cliinf. 

'Pill' Sliaikh ol .Ajmau. Mrr-d by' British ^ips 
ot War in the lA'i'slaii Gull at tlie teriiihiation 
ol an oHioial lisit by this (Siief. 

'Pile Shaikh of Uinm-ul-Qaiwniu. .Fired by 
itrittsh Ships of War in the H-rsiaii Gulf 
at Hie ternuoation ot an ofticial lisit by this 
Cliiel. 

’I'll" Sliaikh of Ibe--111-KheiIlia. Fired by British 
Hliijis of War in the lA-rsian Gulf at the ter* 
iiiiiiation of an official visit by tills (ihlef. 

Eldest son of till' Sluiikb of Halirain. Fired 
oil occaislon when he visits one ol His MaJcs* 
ty’s Ships fls his fatlKT’s repp'septmtivy, 
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Salaries of Chief Officers. 


SALARIES OF CHIEF OFFICERS. 

Ibe toUowinK ate the tables of salaries sanctioned for the Chief Officers of the Admlntetiatlihi 
of India. The tables ore liable to variation, and it should be noted that the pay of memben 
of the Indian Civil Service is subject to a deduction of 4 per cent, for sabjmptum towards 
annuity:— 

Pay per Annun 
Bs. 

Pleeroy and Govcrnor-Oenerol .2,60,800 

Private Secretary to Viceroy. SM,000 

Mflltary Secretary and Alde-ile-Camp to Viceroy. 18,000 

Burgeon to Viceroy. 14,400 

Conunander-in-Chief of the Forces in India . 1,00,000 

Military Serretary.to Commander-In-Chief in India . 18,000 

Memben (6) of the Oovernor-Gencrol's Council .. .. .. .. .. ,. 80,000 

President., Railway Board.. .. .. 60,000 or 78,000 

Member. Railway Board . 48,000 

Secretaries to the Government of India in the Army and Public Works and Legisla¬ 
tive Departments . 48,000 

Secretaries to the Government of India in the Finance, Foreign, Home, Revenue and 

Agriculture, Commerce and Inda.<<try and EdiicaMon Departments. 48,000 

Edncational Commissioner. 30,000 to 86,000 

Comptroller and Auditor-General. 64,000 

Contralcr of Currency..36,000 to 48,000 

8 Accountants-Gcneral, Class I . S8,O0o 

3 ,, „ ,, II *• ** .. .. •• ,, .. 80,000 

4 ;, „ ,. Ill. 27,000 

1 Commissioner of Northern India Salt Revenue. 30,000 

1 Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs .48,000 to 48,000 

2 Postmastws-Gcncral .. .. .. .. .. ., .. .. 30,000 

2 „ .' 27,000 

8 „ ,, .. .. .. •• .. •• ■* 24,000 

1 Director, Geological Survey of India . !. .! .. 24|000 

Deputy Secretaries to the Government of India in the Fiuanee and Foreign Depa^ 

ments 27,000 

Deputy Secretaries to the Government of India in the Legislative and Home De- 

putmonts 84,000 

Supolntendent of Port Blair. 30,000 to 36,000 

1 Ghiot Comndssloner of Delhi . 36,001 

1 Director, Criminal Intelligence. 36,000 

1 Deputy Director, Criminu Intelligence. 18,000 to 24,000 

Inspector-General of Forests. 31300 

Surveyor-General, Survey of India. 36,000 

1 Chief Inspector of Mbies in India.. .. .. 21,000 to 24,200 

1 Diieetor-General, Indian Medical Service.. .. .. .. .. 36,000 

1 Sanit^ Commissioner with the Government of India. 24,000 to 80,000 

1 Director-General of Archaeology in India. 20,400 

1 Adcdnistrator-Gcncial of Bengal. 24,000 

1 Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. 24,000 

1 ,, „ Indian ObscrvatoriOB . 18,000 to 24,000 

Controller o^tationery and Printing . 18,000 to 27,000 

Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal . 1,20,000 

Private Secretaries to Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal . 18,000 

SuKeonB to Governors of Madras, Bomb^, and Bengal. 12,000 

lOKry Secretary and Aidc-dc-Camp to Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal.. 18,o0O 

Uump of Calcutta. ,077 

Bishop of Madras . 25,600 

Bishop of Bombay. 26,600 

Chief Justice of Bengal . 72.000 


Chief Justice of Bengal . 

Chief Justices of Madras, Bombay, and the North-Western Provinces 


1,20,000 

18,000 

12,000 

12,000 

*6,977 

25,600 

25,600 

72,000 

60,000 


Puisne Judges of the High Courts of Caloatta (15), Madras (6), Bombay (6), and the 

Northwestern Pro^ces (6) .. .. .. 48,000 

Wlet Judge of the Chief Court, Punjab. 48,000 

„ » „ Burma . 48,000 

Xudra of the Chief Court, Punjab (4), and Burma (4i, except Chief Judges .. .. 42,O0O 

3 pcditlcol Residents, Ist class . .. 48,000 

PoUtlcM OfBcers on time scale ., „ .. ,, ., „ 5,^ to ^300 
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Provlndal Salaries. 

N.B .—Acting and other allovances are not included in tJie salarlcB shown. 

• Pay per 

Annum. 

Rs. 

Bengal. 

8 Uembers of Council . 04,000 

1 Member of the Board of Revenue .. .. . 45,000 

5 CommiBBloners of Divisions .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ,. 35,000 

1 Chief Secretary to Government. 45,000 

8 Secretaries to Government . 33,000 

3 Under Secretaries to Government . 12,000 

1 Excise Commissioner . • .. ., .. .. .. .. 21,600 

1 Chairman of Corporation of Calcutta .. .. .. ., ,. .. ., 30,000 

1 Drauty ditto . 12,000 to 18,000 

1 Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 30,000 

12 Magistrates anil Collectors, Ist grade. 27,000 

13 „ „ 2nd „ . 21,600 

U ;; ;; 3rd ;; . 18,000 

17 Joint Magistrates and Deputy CoUectors, 1st grade ., .. .. .. .. 10,800 

17 ,, ,, ,. „ 2nfl ,, ., •• ,. .. 8,400 

Assistant Magistrates and Collectors .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,800 to 6,000 

3 District and Sessions Judges, Ist grade . 36,000 

13 ,, ,, ., 2nd ,, .. ,. ., .. .. 30,000 

SI „ „ ;, 3rd „ . 24,000 

1 Chief Judge^ Presidency Courts of Small Causes . 24,000 to 30,000 

4 Judses • < *2'^* , 

ft juages „ „ „ „ . j 1.5,600 and 16,800 

1 Advocate General.. . 48,000 

1 Solicitor to Government .. .. .. 60,000 

1 Registrar, High Court . 20,400 

1 Inspector-Gencral of Police . 30,000 to 80,000 

1 Director of Public Instruction » .24,000 to 30,000 

1 Private Secretary to H. E. The ^ivereor , . 18^000 

1 Director of Agiieulture. 27,000 

1 Director of Land Record .. .. .. ,. ,. .. . 18,000 

1 Secretary of the Board of Revenue .. .. ., . . 18^000 

Bihar and Orissa. 

1 Lieutenant Governor . 1,00,000 

3 Members of the Executive Council . 60,000 

I Monber of the Board of Revenue -. 42.000 

1 Chief Secretary to Government .. ., .. ,. .. .. .. .. 36,000 

2 Secretaries to Government . 27,000 

3 Under Secretaries to Government .. . .. .. .. 12,000 

5 CommisBioners . 35,000 

10 Magistrates and Collectors, Ist grade. 27,000 

II ;; ;; 2nd .. si.eco 

12 „ 3rd .. 18,000 

11 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, Ist grade .. .. .. ., .. 10,800 

10 „ ,, ,, 2nd „ .. •• •• .. •• 8,400 

-Asristant MagistrateB.and Collectors . 4,800 to 0,000 

8 District and SesBions Judges, 1st grade . 3O,O0O 

5 ' » . 29*522 

6 i, „ 9rd „ . 24,000 

1 Oommlsslcmer of Excise and Salt . 17,280 

{ IMicetor of Land Records and Surveys .. . 21,600 

Director of Agrlcultim. 18,000 

. ’ 1 lngpeetor*G«neial of Police . 80,000 to 30,OOo 

- I pifea^^pohlic Instruction. .. 84.000 






















































Salaries of Chief Officers^ 


Assam. 


1 Chief Commissioner .. .. 

& CommissloneiB . 

2 Secretaries to Chief Commissioner 
0 Deputy Commissioners, 1 st giade 


pay pe*. .; 
Annum. V 

Bs. 


«> 

S8.00C 
SS.OOC 
18,000 and 21 ,eOP 
27,OOOs 


r M 

7 n 

4 AsMstant 


2 nd 

3M 

1 st 

2 tid 

3rd 


>• 


ti 

•a 


.. 21,600 

.. 18,000 ;■ 

10,800. ^ 
8,400 
C.400 —' 6,000 


2 Under Secretaries to Ciiief Commissioner .. .. .. .. 12,000 ^ 

1 District and Sessions Jiidge .. ,. .. .. . .. .. .. 30,000 

1 Tiispeotor-Genprai of Police . 27,000 

1 Director of Pnbiic Instruction.jri.OOO to 18,000 

1 Director of Land Rcconls and Agrirnltiire .. .. .. .. .. .. 18,000 

1 Kxcise Commlssioucr . 18,000 . 


United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


1 Uentenant Governor 

1 Chief Secretary to Government .. 

2 Memhen of the Board of llcvcnuo 

2 Secretaries to Govcniment 

1 Secretory to Board of llevimue .. 

3 Under Secretaries to Government 
0 Commissioners of Divtsiona 

1 Gommissinner for Kumaoii 

1 Opium Agent . 

19 Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 

17 i, ,, 2nd ,, 

4 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 

16 „ „ 2 nd „ 

I.*! Joint Magistrates, Ist grade 

8 Assistant Gominimoneni, 1st grade 


21 Joint Magistrates and Aaristant Commisrioners, 2nd grade 
** Assistant ,, ,, ,, .. . ■ .. 

S Deputy Commissioners for Kumaon . 

1 City Magistrate, Lucknow. 

1 Superintendent, Dchra Dun . 


1 Judicial Commissioner. 

2 Additional Judicial Commissioners 

2 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 


7 

7 

10 

5 




ft 

»2 


2 iid 

3rd 

4th 

6 th 


•f 


•f 


/] Begistrar, High Court 
v' 1 Inspector-General of Police 
^ 1 Director of Public InstrnctioD 


« 


ft 


.. 1 , 00,000 

.. 86,000 

20,066 and li’ooo 
22.000 

12,000 

4 4 36,000 

30,000 
30.000 to 36,000 
4. 27,000 

4 4 22.000 

22,000 
20.000 


. .. .. 

. .. .. 8,400 

. .. 4,800 to 6.000 

.12,000, 12,000 andl8,QOO 

. 12,000 

. 18,000 

. 42,000 

. 40.000 

. 36,000 

. 30,000 

. 27,000 

. 22,000 

. .. .. 20,000 

. 19,200 

. .. 30,000 to 86,000 

. .. • • 24,000 


Punjab. 


1 Lientmiant Governor 
^ Chief Secretory to Government 


2 Saoretaries to Government .. .. .. 

2 Under Secretaries to Government .. . ^ .. .. 

Under Secretory, Police Department, and Inspector-General of Police 
Under Secretary. Educational Department.. 

Financial CommlssioncrB.. 

Becretaries to Financial Comurissloner. 

8 Commimtoperg .. ,, ,, ,, 




.. 1,00,000', 

36^000 

18,000 and 21»600 ' < 

.4 . 12,000 ■ 


.. 30,000 ':: 

.. 24,000 

.. 42.000 " J 

J0,800aua 

V '1.U >c ^ 























































Salaries of Chief Officers. 


t, ■' 

, t ■*' 

•r'W 

.14 

-;U 

M 

io 

. s 

4 

M 

10 

10 

1 

,1 
. 1 
1 
1 


tt; 

Pttojab— 

Deputy Commlsdoners, Ist grade .. .« 

•i - >f ^d ta • • • • • • 

ai aa 3rd aa < • • ■ • ■ 

Amatant CfommlBslonera, Ist grade . 

M (a ” * * • • • • 

aa aa 3rd aa • • • • • • 

Dlvldonal Jadgoa, Ist grade. 

aa aa 2nd aa • • • • 

» :: 3rd ;; . 

aa aa 4tll la * m mm •• •< 

Iwxlot Judges. 

Sub^Jadge and Jadgi'a famuli Cause ('onrta Simla 

Registrar of the Chief Court« 

Le^ Bcmembranccr 
InqieetoivGiineral of Police 

Diieotor of Public Instruction. 


1 
‘ I 
2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

12 

14 

15 
12 

13 

10 

62 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

8 

1 

1 


Burma. 


Lieutenant Governor . 

Chief Secretary to Govcrnincut. 

Secretarios „ 

Under Secretaries. 

Assistant Secretary 

Financial Commissioner. 

Settlement Commissioner and Director of Lsiiid Kr;(-or(Li> 
Deputy Director of Land Accords 

Secretary to Financial Commissioner. 

Director of Agriculture. 


Commisaioners of Divisions 
Deputy Commissionersa Ist grade 

•a aa ” 

»* It 3rd 

Assistant „ 1st * 


. 9 

ft fi 

ft ff 


Jn^idal Commissioner 
Divisional Judges, Ist 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 


grade 


t» 

ft 

2nd 


ft 

3rd 



4th 

District 

»» 



Begistiar, Chief Court, Lower Burma 
Government Advocate 


V 


6 

13 

13 
, 14 
,10 
.10 

2 

r'. .4 


Central Provinces. 

Chief Commissioner . 

Financial Commissioner .. .. . 

CommliE^oners of Divisions .. .. .. 

Deputy Commissioners, 1st class . 

i* ti ” * * * * * * 

• y ft >>ru « • • • ■ • 

AMistant ■ „ 1st „ .. 

a, aa 2nd aa , . ,, .. 

5a aa 3rd „ , a • a . • 

^Tudyal Comnussioner. 

Addltlanal Judicial Commissioners . 

IRvUlonal and Sessions Judges. 

Dlatrict and SesslaaB Judges .. 

lnipootor.4ileaecel of Police . 

mnotot of Pttbllo Inettuotion. 

. 
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Pay per 
Annum. 
Be. 


27,000 

21,60(1 

1M,000 

10,800 

8,400 

6,000 

33,000 

30,000 

27,000 

21,600 

18,000 

16,000 

15,000 

24,000 

24,000 

24,000 


.. 1 , 00,000 

.. 36,000 

.. 21,600 

6,000 

.. 6,000 

.. 42,000 

.. 33,000 

10,200 

.. 12,000 

21.600 

.. 33,000 

.. 27,000 

21,600 
18,000 
12,000 

8,400 
7,200 
5,400 to 8,000 
.. 42,000 

.. 33,000 

30.000 
.. 27,000 

21.600 
18,000 
8,400 

18,000 to 21,600 


62,000 
.. 42,000 

.. 33,000 

27,000 

.. 21,600 

18,000 

.. 10,800 

8,400 

4,800 to 6,000 
42,000 
36,000 
14,800 to 18,240 

14,800 and 20,400 
, 27,000 to 33.000 
18,000 to 24,000 
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Salaries of Chief Officers. 

Madras. 


2 Ifemben of Ckranfll . 

1 First Monber, Board of Revenue . 

1 Second Member „ . 

1 Third Member ,, . 

1 Fourth Member „ . 

1 Chief Secretary to Government. 

1 Bevenuc Secretary to Government . 

1 Secretary to Goveminent . 

1 Private Secretary to Governor. 

2 Under Secretaries to Government 

1 Secretary to Commissioners of Land llevenues 
1 Secretary to tbe Commissioners of Salt, iteu. 

22 UistrlGt and Sessions Judges . 

1 Itegistrar, High Court . 

1 Advocate General. 

1 Government Solicitor . 

1 Chief Judge, Small Cause Court. 

1 Commissioner of Coorg. 

1 Resident in Travancore and Cochin 

1 lnspector*Gcneral of Police . 

9 Collectors, 1st grade . 

14 „ 2nd ,. . 

1 President, Corporation of Madras . 

6 Collectors, 8rd grade . 

7 Sub-Collectors and Joint l^gistrates, 1st grade 

Id ,« „ *• ' * 

Id „ „ ,, 4^rd ,, ■ • 

- Assist^t Collectors and Magistral ca 

1 Director of Public Instruction. 


Ps^pdir 


Bs. 


84,000 

46,000 


• • OP 

88.000 

46,000 

56,000 

30,000 

18,000 

12.000 

.. 18,000 to 21,800 
.. 18,000 to 21,800 
.. 24,000 to 36,000 
-. 18,000 to 21,600 
.. .. 21,600 

18,200 

.. .. 24,000 

.. 21,600 to 24,000 
33,600 

.. 30,000 to 86,000 


.. .. 30,000 

.. .. 27,000 

20,820 
21,600 
14,400 
10,800 
8,400 

.. 4,800 to 6,000 

.. 24,000 to 80,000 


Bomboy. 


8 Members of CouncO . 64,000 

‘ 1 Chief Secretary to Government. 45,000 

1 Secretary to Government. 87,600 

1 „ „ . 30,000 

1 Private Secretary to Governor.'. 18,000 

2 Under Secretaries to Government .16,000 


1 In^ectot^General of Prisons . 21,600 to 24,000 

1 InEqpector-Genmal of Police .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 30,000 to 36.000 

4 Commissioners of Divisions .. .. ■. .. .. .. 36,000 and 42,000 

1 Commissioner in Sind . 45 ,o 0 o 

1 Municipal Commissioner, Bombay . 36,000 

13 Senior CdUectors. .. • • .. 27,900 


16 

9 

17 

18 

\ 


Junior ;; 

Assistant CoQoctors, 1st grade 
n ,• 2nd „ 

I, H 8rd ,, 

•• 1. 4th „ 

Collector in Sind .. 


21,600 
14,400 
10,800 
8,400 
4,800 to 6,000 
.. 21,600 



Asststaot Commissioner in Sind .. 
JudleU Commissioner in Sind .. 
Additional Judicial Commissioner in Sind 
District and Sessions Judges—1st grade 
•• *• n 2ad ,, 

>• ,, ,1 3rd ,, 


18,200 

42.000 

86,000 

30,000 

27,900 

21,600 


1 ProUKmotary and Registrar, High Court 
jS'l Administrator General and Official Trustee 

'1 Regtetrar, High Court . 

1 Chief Judge, Small Cause Court .. .. 

- 1 Remembrancer of Legal Aflalrs .. 

Government Solicitor . 

1 Advocate General. 

1 Agent to the Governor In S^thlawor 
1 Resident and Senior Political Agent 
27 Pdltleal Officers on time scale of pay .. 
1 Dlireotor of Public Instruction .. ,, 


20,400 to 24,000 
24,000 to 80,000 
.. 20,400 

.. 24,000 

.. 80,000 
.. 80,000 


.. 5,400 to 10,200 A 11,400 
. 84,000 


24,000 
88,000 
27.000 
to 28.400 
to 80,000 
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Indian Orders 


Tlie Star of India. 


’ The Order of the Star of India was Instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1801, and enlarged in 1866, 
1876, 1807. 1002, and 1011, and the dignity of 
Knight Grand Conunander may be conferred on 
Pilnoea or Chiefs of India, or upon British sub- 
Jeots tor imrartant and loyal service rendered to 
the Indian Bmpire; the second and third classes 
for services in the Indian Empire of not less than 
thirty years in tlie department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consists of the Sovereign, 
,a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-fonr Knighta Giftnd Commanders 
(28 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred Companions, excln- 
slve of Extra and Honorary Members, as well as 
certain additional Knights and Companions. 

The InMgnla are (i) the Collar of gold, com¬ 
posed of the lotos of Iniha, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of tlie united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown; 
all enamelled In tbdr proper colours aud linked 
together by gold cluuns. (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having tliereon a I 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a j 
light bine enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with tlie motto of the Order, { 
Beavat'a Idghi our Guide, also in diamonds. i 
That of a Kniglit Commander is somewhat; 
different, and is described lidow. (iii) The | 
Badge, an onyx cameo liaviug Her Majesty i 
Queen Victoria's Boyal Efligy Uiereon, set in a I 
perforated and omamenial oval, coiltalning the ! 
motto c9 the Order surmounted by a star of five ' 
points, aU in diamonds, (iv) The Mantle of. 
light blue satin lined wifJi white, and fastened ' 
with a cordon of white dlk with blue and silver 
tassels. On tlie left side a representation of Uic ' 
Star of the Order. ' 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for i 
Knlgbts Grand Commander^ is sky-blue, Iiaviug ; 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and : 
is worn from the right slionlder to the left side. { 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around hi* neck ' 
a dbbon two inches in width, of the same colours i 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and ; 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaOer sise, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of mys ! 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, beving 
thereon a sQver star of five points resting upon i 
a Ugbt blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the | 
enu, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
dIaTnn n iia. A Companion wears from his left 
breast a bodge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a sm^er size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a balf inches. All Insignia are retniuable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Melplmt was residmt In India, to the Secret^ 
of toe Order at Calcutta. 

of the Order:— H. I. m. Tbe 


Grand Haatar of the OrderBis Excel- 
leatnr. the Viceroy ai^ Governor-General of 
lediii. the Idfht Hbnouxable Baron Chelmsfoid. 


flonorary Knldhts Grand Comaianders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

Tbe Zil-es-Sultan of Persia 
Prinou Louis d’Arenborg 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

if. M. til- Queen Empress 

if. B. U. The Duke of Connauglit 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C- S, I.) 

H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda 
U. H. the Maharana of Udaipur 
H. H. the Maharajah of Jaipur 
U. 11. Uie Maliaraja of Travoncore 
'The Marquis of Lausdowno 
Itaron Keay 

11. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir 
H. H. the Maharaja of Koiiiapnr 
H. H. the Maharaja of Gwalior 
Lord Harris 

II. H. the Maharaja of Bewa 
il. H. the Maliaraja of Jodhpnr 
Baron Macdonnrii 
Earl Curzon of Kcddleston 
Baron Sandhurst 
Lord George Hamilton 
II. H. the Baja of Cochin 
Baron Amptbill 

Maharaja Sir Gtiandra Shamsher Jung of Mepa 

11. 11. tlie Malurraia of Orcliba 

II. 11. tlie Maliaraja of Mysore 

Baron Hardinge of Peiislinrst 

il. ii. tlic Begum of BhojiaJ 

Sir Stenart Buyley 

.Sir Dennis Fitz-Patriok 

Sir Dighton Probyn 

Baroi. Sydenham 

Sir Arthur Lawley 

Sir John Howett 

K. IT. tlie Maharaja of Bikaner 

II. H. Maha Bao of Kotah 

General Sir O'Moore Crnacli 

General Sir Edmund George Barrow 

l(. U. the Baja of Kapurthala 

il. II. the Ifizam of Hyderabad 

11. If. the Aga Khan 

H. H. the ITaweb of Took. 

H. Jl. tile Maharao of Ciiti-ii. 

Itaron ilariuichacl of Skirling. 

Itaron Penthuid. 

Itaron Williiigdon. 

Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I.) 

Sir Joseph West BJdgeway 

Sit David Miller Barbour 

Sir Phililp Perceval Hutchins 

sir Henry Edward Stokes 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Oliver Blcbaidson Newmareb 

Sir Frederick William Biebards Frj'er 

H. H. Maharao of Strobi 

Sir Courtenay Peregrine Ubert 

H. H. Maharao of Bnndi “ 

Sir WQliam Mackwoitta Yooog ^ 
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S BIr OhailM Jaoim Lyall 
Blr WUUua John Oannlagham 
BIt RiOhEtd Vdny 
, OoIoimI Sir ^vard MeillsB 
Sir Arthur Obules Trevor 
Sir John Frederick Price 
Six Cbulee Montgomery Kivaz 
Sir Junes Dlgges Ls Touche 
Sir Henry HatUn Wtnterbotliam 
Sir James Monteath 
Lient.«Gol. Sir Donald Robertson 
Sir Andrew Henderson Loitb Fitiscr 
■ Sir Hugh Shakespear Bomca 
Sir WlOiam Koe Hooper 
Sir Arundel Tagg Arundel 
Sir Thomas Raleigh 
H. H. Maharaja of Bliavnagar 
Sir A^ur Henry Temple J^rtlndale 
Sir James Thomson 
Sir Joseph Bampfylde Fuller 
H. H. Bala of Chamba 
Ueut.-Col. Artlnir John, Baron Stamfordham 
Blr Thomas William Holdonu'ss 
Sir Lancelot Hare 
Blr Charles Stuart Bayley 
H. H. BaJ Rana of Jlialawar 
Baja Sir Tasadduk Rasul Klun of Jahanginibad, 
Oudh 

Sir James WQson 
BL H. Maharaja of Alwar 
H. H. Raja of Jlnd 
Sir Henry Erie Richards 
Sir Gabriel Stokes 
Blr Gtoorge Stuart Forbes 
H. H. Baja of Batlam 
Sir James Lyle, Baron Inclirape 
. fflr Harvey Adamson 
' Hawab of Hurshidabad 
' iUeat.-CoL Sir James Robert Dunlop-Smith 
Blr John Ontario Miller 
•rSfar Lionel Montague Jacob 
i'^Elr Hurray Hammick 
'.> Blr Krishna Govlnda Gupta 
Sir Leslie Alexander Sdirn Porter 
' Sir Spencer Uarcourt Butler 
Sir Robert Wartand Carlyle 
H. H. Maharaja of Eisbangarh 
' Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 
Sir James McCrone Douie 
-Sir James Scorgle Meston 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
' Star Richard Amphlett Lamb 
MahamJadhiraJ of Burdwan 
Blr Billot Graham Colvin 
Star Trevredyn Rashlaigh Wynne 
Sir George Casson Walker 
'H> H. Raja of Dhar 

H. H. Baja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 
Sorm-Gen. Sir Francis Wollaston Trevor 
H.' H. Maharaja of Bhutan 
. Blr John Nathaniel Atkinson 
Sir WiUlam Thomson Morison 
Sir George Head Barclay 
Gsneral Sir James WUlcocka 
Ueat.<Cbl. Sir G. Roos-Keppel 
Sir H. F. O’Dwyer 
Sir SalyidAU Imam 
Btr D. 0. BailUe 
Sir Michael WlUiam Fenton 
Sir Harold Arthur Stuart 
Oohmel Sir Sidney Gerald Bnrrard 
Sir WWtam Henn Solomau 
QeuL Sjy W. B, Birdwood. 


Sir p, Bondann Alvar Stvaswaml AQrar; 

sir Frederick WRllim Duke 

Sir Edward Albert Galt > 

H. H. Chief of Maler Eotla 

H. H. Chief of Sirmur 

Sir WUllam Henry Caark t 

Sir William Stevenson Meyer 

General Sir Arthur Arnold Barrett 

Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 

Sir Steynlng William Edgerley 

Sir Harrington Vemey Lovett 

Sir Robert Woodbum GlUon 

MaliamJ Sri Sir Bliairon Singh Bahadur 

Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew 

Licut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir C. H. A. Hill 

K. H. Raja Malhar Rao Baba Saheb Pavar, 
Dewas (Junlor.Branch) 

H. H. Maharaja Bahadur of Cooch-Behor 
if H. Maharaja Jam Saheb of Navanagar 
Tf. H. The Raj Saheb of Dhrangadra 
Lleut.-Col. Sir F. E. Younghusband 
Sir T. Morrison 
Major-Gen. G. SI. Kirkpatrick 
Major Gon. R. G. O. Stuart 
Sir (-liarles h'dmoiid Fo.\ 

Sir George Rivers Lowndes 
If. If. Maharajsulliiraja MaharawnI Sir 
Jowalilr Singh ifahailiir of JelsiUiiiir 
Sir Arelidale Earle 
Sir Stnarti Mitford Frafier 
Sir .John Sl.ratjiedan Campbell 
1 Sir Frank (Jeorge Sly 
' II. Il.thi-Miiliaraja of Datia 
> II. il. tJie Miiliaraj Rutia of Dliolpiir 
i sir Williani Vineeiil. 

■Sir Thomas Holland 

Companions (C. S. 1.) 

Licut.-Col.«WillIam Dickinson 
Geii. Sir Peter Stark Lumsden • 

Major-Gen. Beresford Lovett 
I Major-Gen. Phillip Durham Henderson 
Gol. Leopold John Herbert Grey 
I .Major-Gen. Henry WyUe 
I Sir Henry William Primrose 
I iJeut.-Gen. Michael Weekes Willoughby 
Raja Fiari Mohan Mukharji of Uttarpara 
Sir Frederick Russell Hogg 
Col. diaries Edward Yate 
William Rudolph Henry Mcik 
Chhatrapati Jaglrdar of Alipura 
Col. Jolin Clerk 
James Richard Naylor 
Sardar Jiwan Singh of Shabcadpur 
Col. George Herbert Trevor 
Col. Frederick J. Home 
Lieut.-Col. Henry St. Patrick Maxwell 
Sir Jervoise Athdstane Bdnes 
Sir Thomas Saltar Pyne 
Alan CadeU 
Arthur Forbes 
Sir Arthur TJpton Faoshawe 
Col. George Fletcher Ottley Boughey 
James Falrboim Finlay 
Joseph Parker 
Charles Walter B(^n 
Horace Frederick D’Oyly Moule 
Suig.-Gen. James de^m 
Col. Thomas Otaeey 
Col. James Aloyrins Mlley 
Sir Henry Bablbatoii South 
Henry Aiken AndenKm 
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dir Arthur Hoary Ifc&Ishon 
Alt Ho^ Evan Haiobtstni JaitteB 
yfyam S&ox Spenoe 
■ fiharlei ‘WlllUun OdiJng 
AltKandeir ‘Walmsdey Cmidtahank 
tluiVld Horton 

-Uinua Stoker * • 

m Edward Bichard Henry 
ZdioM White fflhg 
Air Haokensle Dauell Chslineta 
.6iUgn.>Gen. David Sinclair 
Heary Farrington Evans 
John Muir Hunter 
SlOUrd Gillies Hardy 
Sir Frederick Bobert upcott 
Herttert Charles Fanshave 
Sir 'Frederick Styles Fbllpiu Lely 
George Bobert Irwin 

UtnUk-Gen. Sir George Lloyd BeiKy Ri'’lini J&oii 

Bobert Barton Buckley 

Arthur Frederick Cos 

Charles Oerwlen Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

-Sir Edwin Grant-Burls 

lMot4}en. Trevor Bruce Tyler 

Wlfilam Charles Macpbersou 

Iit.’Ckd. James Alexander Lawrence Montgonicr.\ 

Lt.-Gen. Henry Dovcton Huicliinson 

Baja of Bunlwan 

Nawab of Pahasu 

Baja Badan Singh of Malaudh 

OoL James White Tburburn 

Alfred Brereton • 

Wllham Thomas Hall 
Blobard Townsend Greer 
Colt Bobert Henry Jennings 
Sir Louis William Dane 
Sir Allred Macdonald Bultcel Irwin 
06L James Bird HutchinBon 
Boja Bam Pal of Kotlehr 
Hermaim Michael Kiscb 
Sir Cecil Michael WiUord Brett 
Herbtnt Bradley 
sir Frank Campbell Oates 
John Mitchell Holms 
Penv Sesrmour Vessey Filzgeralil 
Lt.’Col. Willoughby Pitcairn Kcinicdy 
Norondra Cluuid 
iMxat Delaval Younghusband * 

Osoar Thecdore Barrow 
Odt Howard Goad 
Fzamds Alexander Slacke 
Sslyld Husain Bilgrami 
Peroy Comyn Lyon 
Alston Bobert Sutherland 
Sir G eorge Watson Shaw 
wnuam Arbuthnot Inells 
Bomer Edward Younghusband 
JEaJar-General Herbert Mullaly 
Alexander Broun 
Col. Henry Ffainls 

Ifalt’Gen. Sir Alfred WQliam Lambart Buyly 
Maur ice Walter Fox-Strangways 

lioohlel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
Sir Edward Douglas Maclugun 
Baja MadhoLal 
Ideutt-OoL Cbarles Herbert 
SU AshntOBliJMakharJl 

Ml^^Qen.^ w Henry Montague Paklngton 

im, Air Bash Bhbail Ghosh 
Vpmicn Capel Hanlaon 
Soh^iBlr^xhUton Pym Fteer*Siiidtb 


Andrew Edmond Castlestuart Stuart 
Norman Goodfotd Cholmeley 
I Walter Francis BJee 
HavlUand Le Mosnrler 
Cecil Edward Francis Bunbilry 
Major-General Beginald Henry Mahon 
Bear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 
Henry Walter Badock 
; James MolUson 
PiraJirao Bapu Sahib Ghatgo 
! John Walter Hose 
: Charles Ernest Year Goumrait 
' Herbert Lovely Bales 
I Frederick Beodon Bryant 
George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Ht bert Cooper Wolsli 
Sir Edward Vere Levingo 
Bobert Natban 
Licnt.-CoI. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
VViUlam Axel Hertz 
Sir Aluhadcv Bhaslcar Cliaiibal 
George Seymour Curtis 
Brevet-Licut.-Colonel Clive Wigram 
Herbert Thompson 
Bao Bahadur Nanak Chand 
Surgeon-General William BUrncy Bauuerman 
Lieut.-Col. Sir John Bamsay 
Stuart Lockwood Maddox 
Gilbert Thomas Walker 
Licut.-Col. Phillip Bichard Thomliagh Gurdou 
Kliau Zulflkar Ali Khan of Maler Kotla 

Surgcon-Qcneral George Francis Angelo Harris 
Rdmuiid Vivian Gabriel 
Jolm Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
ArUiur Crommeliu Haukin 
Faridoonjl Jamshedjl 
Maulvl Ahmad Hussain 
Horace Charles Mules 
H. H. Baja BJJc Cliand; Chief of Kablur 
Licut.-Col. Arthur Bussell Aldridge 
Lieut.-Col. Mathew Richard Henry W'ilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col. 'I'll uws Francis Bruce Benny-Tailyouc 
Micliacl Kennedy 
Tliukor Karausinghji Vajirajji 
Col. Alaiu Chartior de Lotbinlore Joly, dc 
Lothinicrc 

Major-General Sir Herbert Vaughan Cox 

Brev.-Col. Bobert Smciton Maclagan 

Licut.'Col. Charles Mowbray Dallas 

Edward Mcnn Scamander Clarke 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Sir Abbas All Baig 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lt.-Col. G. G. Giffard 

F. W. Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

A. L. Saunders 

Vakliatsinghji Kesrisinghjl Tliakor Sabrb of 
Siiyla 

Paul Gregory Mclitns 

fiient.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 

William Exall Tempest Bennett 

lion. MaJ. Nawabzada ObaiduUuh Khan 

William Ogilvle Home 

William Harrison Moreland, o.lb. 

Diwao Bbdr. Cbanbe Baghunatb Das, of Koteb 
Col. Lestock Hamilton Beid 
Sarg.-Gen« Henry Wlokbara SteveBson 
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Hau. Lleut.*Coi. BAja of lambagiaon 
Ikmol Davtdaon 
Ooorge Oaimlebael 

Uent-CoL Donald John Campbdl MaoITahb 

ldeat.>OoL Henry Walter Qcorge Cole 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Henry Whoeler 

F. W. Newmarch 

Bardar Daljit Stn^ of Jnllundcr 

ljt.>Gol. UaJ Euniar Kr Hikram Singh 

Walter Maude 

IMr Dortram 8. Carey 

Sir Midiael EethotBole 

Henry Ashbrookc Grump 

William James Bcid 


Mysore Kantbaraj IJra 
O. V. Boson quel 
Walter Gunnell Wood 
John Comvrallis Uodicy 
A. Buttcrwortli 
8. St. liiderardes 
N. D. Boaison-Bell 
IA.-C 0 I. F, H. Elliott 
H. J. Maynaid 
R. P. RusseU 
J. B. Brunyate 
tit.-Col. A. B. Dew 
W. M. Uaiiey 
H. T. Keeling 
A. H. Grunt 
H. Sharp. 

L. C. Porter 
R. R. Scott 

ljleut.-Col. J. W, E. Dougliis-Seott Montagu 


Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayes-Ssidicr 
Laurence Robertson 
John Ghest Gumming 
yf Lieut.-Ool. Stephen Liishington Ajdin 
Sir James Hoiisscmaynu DuBoiilay 
John Barry Wood 
S. H.b:g. Dobbs 

Mator-Goneral Sir .Vrtlnir Wjgrutn 

Col. L. A. G. Girdon 

T. A. Chalmers 

R. Bum 

J. H. Kerr 

G. B. H. Pali 

MaiofGenetal W. C. Knight 

Lt.-Col. G. Kaye 

Herbert Francis Webb Gillit«,iii 

Patrick Jum<-a Fagan 

Col. Horinasji Ednlji Banal walla, I.M.S. 

IA.-C 0 I. Lawrence impcy. 

Col. Benjamin W'illiam MaTlo\v 
lit.-Col. Harold Fenton Jacob 


14<.-Gol. Francis Bevillc Ih’iilcaiix 
Lt.-Cul. Stuart (h'orw* Kno\ 

Col. Uufdi WhitcJiurdi Perry 
Htfiky Cedi Fcrard 

Cliarll'S Bvelyn Arbutjinot William Gldhaiu 

Evan Maconochic 

Francis Coopc Fronclt 

Brevet Col. C. W. U, Richard-ton 

JLit.-Gdl. A. P. Trevor 

Horatio Romiaii Bolton 

Louis James Kershaw. 

H. S. Jjautence 
L. E. BucAiey 
G. U. BcOupas 
Jl. M. 8. GAbay 
" J.-Gen. R. Wapsharc 
;-Gcn. J. M, Walter 


-- . . -- 

OmOBBS OP THB OKDBR. 

Sir John Wood 

Regiarar, Col. Sir Douglas Dawson 


The Most Eminent Order Of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, instituted by H. H. Queen 
Victoria, Empress ol India, Jan. Ist, 1878, and 
extended and cnlargixl in 1^6,1887,1892,1807, 
and 1902,is conferred for services rendered to the 
Indian Empire, and consists of the Sovereign, a 
Grand Master, thirty-two Knights Grand Com¬ 
manders (of whom the Grand Master is first and 
principal), ninety-two Knights Commanders, 
and an indefinite number of Companions (not 
exceeding, without special statute, 20 nomina¬ 
tions in any one year); also Extra and Honorary 
Members over and above the vacancies caused 
by promotion to a higher class of the Order, as 
well 08 certain Additional Knights and Com¬ 
panions appoiiilcd by special statute Jan. Ist,' 
1909, conimomoraiive of the 50th Anniversary 
ol the assumption of Cruivn Govt, in India. 


The Insignia are: (i) The CoiiiAK of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
j their pride, and Indian roses, in the centra the 
I imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (n) The STAR of the Knight Grand 
, Commander, comprised of five rays of rilver, 

I having a small ray of gold,bctwecn each of them, 
the wliolc alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purale 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed im- 
! peratrida Autpieiis, and surmounted by an Im¬ 
perial Crown gold; (iit) The Badgb, conBistiog 
I of a rose, enamelled giUcs, barbed vert, and 
, having fii the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple ctrole, edged 
I and lettered gold, Inscribed Imperatiieit Aua- 
' pieiU, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
: gold; (io) 'The Mantlb Is of Imperial pniplo 
I satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
' white silk, with purple silk and gold tosseds 
j attached. On the loft side a representaifon of 
i the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears: (a) around his 
I neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
cAbur (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badM of 
smaller sixe: (5) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of whlAi 
ore all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to tlie Central Chancery, or It the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcntta. 

A Companion wears from the left breast a 
badge (not returnable at deatb) of tbe some form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaUcr Mze, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order i—Tbe Efaig, 

Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order :~-Baxoa 
Cbolmsford. v 
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i^odonil^ kniitiits Grand Commandars, 
(G. C. 1. E.) 

Tba «E>Eiiiperor of Korea 

Ehalkb Sir Xhaal Slum, Shaikh of Moham- 

merah and Dependencies. 

Extra Kni^t Grand Commander 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The Duke of Connaught 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 
Lord Beay 
The Bao of Cntch 
L(^ Lansdowne 
Lord Harris 
The Hawab of Tonk 
The Wall of BLalat 
Lord Sandhurst 
Maharaja of Kamuli 
Tbakur Sahib of Goudal 
Tbakur Sahib of MorAri 
Sir George Faudcl-Plilllips 
The Maharaja of BcoCares 
Sir Sher Muhammad J£han of P>iJai)iiur 
Lord Conon of Kcddlestou 
The Maharaja of Jaipur 
The Maharaja of Orcliba 
Lord AmpthUl 
Mabarno of Bnndl 
General Sir Alfred Oaselec 
The Maha Bao of Sirolii 
The Aga Khan 
The Maharaja of Travaucore 
Lord Lamlngton 
The Begam of Bhopal 
Sir Bdmond Biles 
The Nawab of Janjira 
Sir Walter Laurence 
Sir Arthur Lawley 
The Mahar^ of Blkaupr 
The Malta Bao of Kotah 
Lord Sydenham 
The Nawab of Bampur 
MaharaJ Sir Klshen Parshad 
Lord Hardlnge 
Lwd Carmichael 
Miediaraja of Kashmir 
Sir Loub Dane 
Maharaja of Bobbin 
Lord Stomfordham 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
Sir John Jordan 
The Mabarana of Udaipur 
The Maharaja of Patiala 
The Mir of Kbairpur 
The Baja of Cochin 
Loitd Pentland 
The Baja of Pudukottai 
Lord Willlngdon 
Maharaja of Kolhapur 
13ie Yuvaiaja of Mysore 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayiey 
Maharaja of Darbhanga 
B. H. the Blabamja of Jind 
Tim Earl of Bouudshay 
Six Mtcbael Francis O'Dws'cr 
Lt.-Col. Sir GG.orgo Olaf Itoon-Keppei 
Sir Oulam Mulionunad Ali, Prince of Arcot 
•Gen. Sir Percy Zadiariab Cox 
.H. E. the Maharaja of Indore 
The Eaja of Oochiu 
ftf Duke 


Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. 1. E.) 

Sir Leon E. dement'Tbomos 
H. B. Sliaikh Sir Khasal Khan, Ibhajkli of 
Mohammernh and Dependoncius 
Dr. Sven Uedin 

The Snitan of Shebr and Mokalla 
Prince Ismail Mirza, Amlr-1-Akram 
Cavaliero Filippo De’FUIppi 
Gknci-al Sir iMiim Shum-Shere Jung Bahadur, 
Bana of Nepal 

Knights Commanders (H. C. 1. E.) 

Sir Alcxj'.der Meadows Bendel 

Surg.*Gan. Sir Benjamin Simpson 

Sir Albert James Lcppoc Cappel 

Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 

Sir Alhed Woodley Croft 

Sir Bradford Leslie 

Sir Arthur Baron Camock 

Sir Uuildford Molesworth 

Sir Frederick BussuU Hogg 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand • 

Sir Arlliur George Maepherson 

Sir Henry Stuart Cimiiingham 

Baja of Lunawara 

Sir Boper Lethbridge 

Sir Henry Hoyle Hownrth 

Sir Edward Charles Kayil ()lli\aiit 

Sir Henry Seymour King 

Baron Lichcapo 

Col. Sir Henry Bcvcoshuw ThaUher 
SirtWm. B. Brooke 
Maharaja of Gidliaur 
Licat.-Col. Sir Adalbert Cecil Talbot 
U. H. Maharaja of Ajaigarb 
Sir Henry William BUss 
Nawab of Lohani 
Sir John Jardine 
Bear-Admiral Sir John Hext 
Sir Mauchorjec Bhownaggree 
Ck»L Sir Thomas Holdich 
Sir Andrew Wingate 
Baja Sir Uarnam Singh, Ahlnwalia 
Sir S. babnimaniya Aiyar 
Sir Alexander Cunuingliam 
Sir Henry Bvan Moivhisou James 
Sir James George Scott 
Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins 
Sir Herbert Thirkell White 
Sir Frederick Augustus Nlcliolson 
Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawc 
Raja Dbiraj of Sbahpura 
Sir Oangadhar Bao Ganesb, Chief of Miraj 
(Senior Branch) 

Bicvet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 
Col. Sir John Walter Ottley 
il. H. Baja of Sailaiia 

J[icut.>CoL Sir Francis Edward Youngliusband 
Major-General Sir James B. L. Macdonald 
Sri Sir Ugyen Wangchuk, Tongsa Peiilop of 
Bhutan 

Sir Fredrio Stylos Phllpin Lely 
Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Gen. Sir Donald James Sim McLeod 
Maharaja of Balrampur 
Sir Francis Whitmore Smith 
Nawab of Pahasu 
Sir Arthur Naylor Wollaston 
Sir Thomas Henry Holland 
Nawab of Hyderabad 
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U. H. Maliai»Jadbiiala of Kisbangarli 
Bajs of MatunadAbtfd 
8lr Ttevredyn BaBhlelgh Wynne 
Mr Bicbard Morris Dane 
Mahar^adhlraja of Burdiran 
* Baja of Poonch 
Sir William Stevenson Meyer 
to Wilhelm Schllch 
Sir Theodore Morlson 
Lleot.*Qen. Sir Bobert Irvin Scallon 
Sir John David Bees 

Beat^Admiral Sir Edmond John Warre Slade 
Sir John Benton 
- Sir Frederick William Duke 
Sir Archdale Earle 
to Charles Stewart-Wilson 
Iileut.-Oen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 
Sir Charles Baitt Cleveland 
Lioat.-Gen. Sir Douglas Haig 
Iilent.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 
Sir Henry Parsall Hurt 
Sir James Houssemayne Dnlioulay 
Sir Bajendra Nath Mukliarji 
lieuU-CoL Sir Henry Bcautuy ThoniliiU 
Sir Gangadhat*Madbo Chltnavis 
H. H. Nawab of Jaora State 
H. H. Baja of Sltamau State 
BaJ Sahib Sir Amarsinhji Banesinhji (Vankaucr) 
to Bam Krislina Gopal Bhandarkar 
Sir Michad Fiiose 

Bear*Adm. Sr. Colin Bichard Ecppcl 
Sir John Stanley 
to Sirint-Hill Eardloy-Wilniot 
Mr Francis Edward Spring 
Maharaja Sri Sir Vlckrama Deo 
Bana Sir Sheoraz Singh (UP) 

' .H. H. Maharaja of Alwar 

H. Maharawat of Fartabgarli 
B. H. Maharaja of BiJawar State. Bundelkhand 
Sir John Twigg 
to George Abraham Grierson 
to Marc Aurel Stein 

MaJ.*Oen. Sir Francis Henry Butherfurd 
Drummond 

> B. H. Mahaiawal of Dungarpur 
; Nawab Sir Bahram Khan 
Sir Henry Alexander Kirk 
to Alfred Gibbs Bourne 
Chief of Jamkhandi 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
8Iy Oeorff6 Miickrtiicv 
Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 
toj. -Gen. Sir George John Vouughushaud 
to Bilan Egorton. 
llabaraja of Dinajpur. 

Sir Stephen George Sale 
Sir Prabhasbankar D. Pattan 
Maluira^ of Easimbaraar 
Uont.-Col. Sir John Bamsay 
Sir William Maxwell 
Sir Fcrldoonjl Jamshedji, c.s.i. 

Sir Mofcshagandam Visvesvurayn 
Hia ESglmess the Chief of Saint liar 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Xdent.-Col. Sir Percy Molesworth Syki‘s 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
Nawab Sir Bycd Shams-ul-Huda 
Baja Sir Bamwl Singh 
to Alexander Henderson DUck 
Sir Sao Mawng 

H. H. Bala Sir Arjun Singh of Narsingurh 
Cai^B^ Bialik Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
to Btowt Bailey Clegg 



Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir Mahadco B. Chauhal ' 

Sir James Walker 
Mirza Sir Abbas All Batg 
H. H. the Itaja of Bilasimr 
Navr'ab Sir Soliibziula Alxltil Oaiyiim 
Saniar rtir iSuunsher Siiifdi *■ 

Major-tJen. Sir Ittvli-igh Ollhi-rt. lOgerton 
Jlajor-Gi'ii. Sir Henry D’Urban Kcary 
Sir George Ciinuingliain Buchanan 
i 3Iaior-Geii. Sir Willhun Gedrgc J.awn>iicu BeynOD 
. Baja of Biijgurii 
, Jtaja oi Clianitia 
I Jtaja of Siiket 
! Bana of Banvani 
! Baja of Soiiapiir 
j ('apt. Jtaja Sir JIari Singli 
) Sir .lohii Harry Woiai 
' Sir Itertraia Hai'isiiiari •/. ('an y 
> Sir Aim-il Haniilluii (>rMiit 
I 'I'liaktir Salicl) of itajkot 
l<t.-('oI. W. .1. Jiiielianaii 
lit.-Col. Baja .laieliaiid of launbagraon 
Jtear-Admiral D. St. A. Wake 

Ex-Officio Companions (C. I. E.) 

Sir (Tourtenay P. Ilbet|; 

Honorary Companions (C. I. E. 

T.aurent Marie Emile Boauclump 
I Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
I Haji Mohammad Ali Bais-ut-TuJjar. 

; James Carriithers Rhea Ewing. 

Saiyid ‘raimur-Hiii-VaisuI, Sultan of .\la>-(iat & 
Oman 

F.t.-Co]. (ihaiia Klirikraln 
Lt.-Coh Bana Moliindra 
Slieik Abdulla Bin Esa 

Haidar Jvhan, CJiief of Hayat Baud, Peniian 
(iiilf ' 

' Monsieur la-on Vassilieviteh SeniueieVitiJi 
ifirza .\li Karuhi Kliuu S]iuja-i-Nizam 

Companions (C. I. E.) 

'I'homas Blitchcll Gibbon 
Geurge Smith 

Col. John il. BivAit-Carnac 
Itobcoe Boeguet 

Pierre Francois Henri Nanquetle 
I Stephen Paget Walter Vyvyan Luke 
' Sir Charles James Lyall 
Charles Edward Pitman 
' Richard Isaac Bruce 
I Sir Stcuart Colvin Baylcy 
I Licut.-Col. Cliarlcs WUliam Owen 
George Felton Mathew 
I Sir Henry Gfaristopber Mance 
Mnj.-Genl. Thomas Ross Church 
Thakur Blchu Singh 
Bcv. William Aliller 
Benjamin Lewis Bice 
Mortimer Siopor Howell 
Maj.-Qen. Viscount Downe 
Sir George Watt, M.B. 

Joseph Ralph Edward John Boyle 

Bni Mehta Punna Lalji 

The Bt. Hon. Salyld Ameer All 

William James Maitland 

Gol. Charles Wemyas Mult 

Sir Fnnk Fcnbea Adam 

Fraderiek Thomas Granville Walton 
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OhMlM Smith Haelean 
SMW'Oan. Jvam Cavan Berkeley 
(wta Hcid» l^vney 
Bauy Irwin 
iothnr H. Hildebrand 
Sir Jamee L. Walker 
Biirgn.>HaJ. Jolm VIndlay 
Sayner Cmlde Barker 
l<lMit.>CoL Cbarlos Henry liillisou Ailuuisou 
Gen. Wflliam Peioival Toiukiua 
Barthold Blbbentrop 
Lanston P. Walsh 
fecemlah 6. Horsfall 
Bdmnnd Neel 

Brevet jUeat.-Col. Sir George L. Uolford 
SaJ.‘-Gen. L. H. B. Tucker 
Bmest Octavius Walker 
^ JTohn Prescott Hewett 
' JJeut.-CoL Henry Percy Poltigilestre Lftgli 
■ Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller 
George P-Ingle Bose 
Blwan Gtfnpat Bal 
Sir William Turner Tblsdton-Dyer 
Hajor^en. G. F. L. Marsluiil 
Edward Horace Han 
' Bertram S. Carey 
LUHit.>Gen. Sir G. L. B. Richardson 
•Paul Gregoiy MeUtus 
Lt.*CoL sir Richard Camac Temple 
Bdward C. S. George 
Lt.>CoL 3. Manners Smith 
CoL Frank WllUam Chattertoo 
Sil Bam Bhikaji Jatar 
FaBulbhai Vlsiam 
Ool. H. S. Jarett 
Arthur C. Hankin 
Adam G. I^er 
Charles E. Buckland 
Alexander B. Patterson 
Harry A. Acwortli 

CoL O. A. Porteous t 

Cd. 0. T. Eane 
Sir Steyulng W. Bdgerley 
Nawab Abdul Jabbar, Khun Bahadur 
CoL W. B. Yellding 
Henry J. Stanyon 
Frederick John Johnstone 
, CoL Samuel Haslott Browne 
Dr. Baab Behorl Ghosh • 

Frank Henry Cook 

Fzanols Brskine Dempster 

liient.*CoL John Sbakespear 

Lleat.«CoL James John Macleod 

Capt. Norman Franks 

Sir William Eamsbaw Cooper 

MiahuaJ BaJashri Sankara Subbaiyar 

Xban Bahadur Sir Naoroji Pcstonji Vakil 

0(A> Bussell Blcbard Fulford 

OdL; Algernon George Arnold Durand 

CoL Bwert Alexander Wanebope 

Edwin Darlington 

Xb. Waldemar M. Haflkine 

Dr* Angnetus Frederick Budolt Hoende 

BnMamJl Dhanjibhal Mehta 

Cbarles Oodolphln William Hastings 

■If ban Bahadur Mancheijl Bnstamji Dliolu 

C(d,Fohn Charles F. Gordon 

SirDenJamin Bobertson 

Danean James Maepherson 

Jona Campbdl Arbntbnott 

'WBbbart Warraad Carlyle 

HsnrF Cecil Ferard 

HdbWt Dateon Joyner 
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Charles George Falmer 
Stl^r^nel John Thotnson 
Bal Bahadur Sir Blpln Krishna Bose 
P. C. H. Snow 

Hony. Lleut.>CoL Konwar Blr BIkram Singh 
Liciit.-CoL A. B. Minchln 
W. T. Van Bomeron 
Charles StiU 


CoL H. K. McKay 
A. Izat 

Lleut.-CoL W. B. Browning 
Licut.>Cd. J. J. Holdsworth 
Francis Jack Needham 
Robert Giles 

Vishwana^h Fatankar Madhava Rao 
CoL WaU- r Gawon King 
James Sykes Gamble 
I Sir George William Forrest 
: LIcut.-CoL Frank Popliam Young 
Reginald Hawkins Greenstreet 
Khan Bahadur Kaxi Jalsl-ml-din, Akluimlzada, 
or Kandahar 
John Stiirrock 
John Stuart Berosford 
Lieut.-CoL Malcolm John Meade * 

Kdward Louis Cappeil 

Sir J^ancelot Hare 

George Moss Harriott 

Frederick George Brnuton Trevor 

Diwan Bahadur P. Rajaratna Mudaliyar 

Sir Walter Charleton Hughes 

Edmund Penny 

Henry Marsh 

Ueat.-CoL Bertrand Evelyn Mcllisb Giirdon 
Rai Bahadur Sir Kailasb Cbondra Bose 
Henry Felix Hertz 
Courtenay Walter Bennett 
Rear-Adraral Walter Somerville Goodridge 
CoL Solomon Charles Frederick Peile 
Bertram Prior Standen 
Henry Alexander Sim 

Lieut.>Col. Sir James Robert l)uiilop>Smitb 
Col. John Crimmin 
Lieut.*Co]. Granville Henry Loch 
Fardunji Euvarji 'iarapurvala 
Babu Kali Nath Mitter 


Sir William Jameson Soulsiiy 

CoL ^ nilam John Read Rainslbrd 

CoL Oswald Claude Radford 

Major-General George Kenneth Scott-Moncrleff 

Brig-Genera! Thomas Edwin Scott 

IJcat.-Cul. Laurence Austin e Waddell 

Geu'Tal Asaf All Klian 


Snbadur-Major Sardar Elian 

Hony. Capt. Yasin Khan 

Sidney Preston 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Alexander Pedler 

Sir Richard Amplilett Lamb 

Alexander Lauzun Fendook Tucker 

Diwan Bahadur Eonchl Etishnaswaml Rao 

Lleat.-CoL John Clibbom 

CoL George Wingate 

Lieut.-Col. George Hart Desmond Gimlette 

Arthur Henry Wallis 

Alexander Johnstone Dunlop 

George Herbert Daeres Walker 

Rai Bahadur Nonak Chond 

Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 

Lieut-CoL Freak Cooke Webb Ware 

Hony. Major Thomas Heurj’ HIU 

Alexander Porteous 

CoL Thomas Blwood Lindsay Bate 
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Hon. Lookhnrt Hatbew Bt. dnlr 
Sir Reid 

Rm Beliadtir Pudit Snkhdeo Puahnd 
Btnnit Hltlotd Fnser 

MaJ.*Ctan. TtnneiB Edward Archibald Chamiet 

Lt.-Gfln. Ernest De Brath 

Walter Bernard de Winton 

Algernon Elliott 

LL-Col. Charles Arnold Eemball 

Lleut.'Col. John Hoddlng 

Edward Giles 

Havllland Le Mcsurier 

Robert Nathan 

Lleut.>Ool. Alfred William Alcock 

Arthur HUl 

Douglas Donald 

Sir Jagadisb Chandra Bose 

Mehtar 3huja-ul-Mulk. of Cliilral 

Bala Muhainiued Nazim Klian, Mir of Himia 

Raja Bikandar Nban, of Nagar 

Sir William Dickson Cmickstiank 

Thomas Jewell Bennett 

Henry Wenden 

Oiarles Henry Wilson 

itao Bahadur Shyam Sundar L:il, Diwan of 
Elshangarb 

Robert Herriot Henderson 
Mir Hdirulla Khan. Itaisani 
Nawab Fateh All Khan, Kazilbash 
Charles Henry West 
John Pollen 
Charles Brown 
George Huddleston 
Ll6at.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Majw-Geucral Havelock Hudson 
Lieut.*Col. Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Btinnerman 
‘ Bal Baliadur Gunga Ram 
' Robert Douglas Hare 
Wniiam Dell 

Claude Hamilton Archer Hill 

Edward Henry Scainander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Iiieut.*Col. Robert Arthur Edward Beiiii 

Madhn Sudhan Das 

George James Perram 

Baja Pertab Bahadur Sing 

Sir 0. Sankaran Nayar 

William Nlnnls Porter 

Stephen Finney 

Edward WaUet Btoney 

Walter Home 

C. W. Waddlngton 

Khan Bahadur Barjorjl Dorabji Patel 
John Claude White 
Lieut.*OoL W. F. T. O’Connor 
Xiionel Truntnger 
Lieut.-CoL Robert Bird 
David Bayne Horn 
Lieat.*Col. Charles Brooke Rawlinson 
Blohard Grant Peter Purcdl McDonnell 
‘Cbrnmander George Wibon 
' Captain Thomas Webster Kemp 
u Winiam Harrison Moreland 
' Plrajiiao Bapn Saheb Ghatge 
Henry Robert Conway Dobbs 
t Snig.*Gen. William Blohard Browne 
Montagne de Pomeroy Webb 
Hugh William Orange 
'' Iileot.-Col. Gharlea Archer 
Uond Mallng Wynch 
Arifrnr William tJglow Pope 
Nicholas Dodd Beatson>BclI 
George Frederick William Thibaut 


i 

f 

i 

» 
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Major-General William Arthur Watson 
Ool. Alain Ohartler de Lotblnlere #oly d« 
Lotbinlera 

Lleut.-Col. Aubrey John O’Brien 
Herbert Curmin^m dogstoun 
Thomas Robert John Ward 
Lieat.-Col. Charles Ferguson Campbdl 
Bilg.>GenI. Harry Davu Watson 
Hon. Sir Derek William George Keppel 
Commander Sir Charles Leopold Cust 
Lt..Col. Sir David Praln 
Col. William John Daniell Dundee 
Sir Ibrahim Baliimtoola 
Sir Sundar Lai 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 


Robert Grclg Kennedy 
Hony. Col. Arthur Hills Gleadowe-Newoomen 
Edward Anthony Doran 
Col. Henry Thoinas Pitaso 
Lieut.>CoL Blalcolm Sydenham Clarke CampbMl 
Lleut.*Col. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Sir John Stratheden Campbell 
Srimant Anandrao Gaokwar Frederick Palmer 
Thoinas Henry Stniinglleet Biddulph 
.Surgn.-Lieut.-Col. Sir Warron Roland Croofee* 
Lawless 

rjcut.-CoL Alexander John Maunse Mao* 
Laughlin 

George Claudius Beresford Stirling 
Francis St. George Mannivs-Smlth 
Lieut.-Col. David MelvUle Babiiigton . 

Samuel Digby 

Sir Pazliamameri Sundaram Aiyar Slvaswaml 
Aiyar 

Francis Guy Selby 

LieuL-Gen. William Riddell Birdwood 
William Herbert Dobbie 
Lieut>.-Col. John Norman MacLeod 
Rear-Admiml George Hayley-Hewett 
Ralph Buller Hughes-Ouner 
iJeut.-C6l. Francis Frederic Perry 
LU-CoL Francb Granville Bevllle 
Diwan Bahadur Diwan Daya Kishen Kanl 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart HUl Godfrey 
Licnt.-Coloncl Denys Brooke Blakeway 
Maung Bah-Too 


UrigadiiT-GcniTal Ernest WiUiam Stuart King 
Maconchy 

WiUiam Ellis Jai«ine 

Thomas Corby Wilson 

Major-General Alfred Horsford Bingley 

Sfr Frederick Loch HalUday 

Percy Wyndbam 

Hugh Spencer 

Charles Ernest Low 

Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 

William King-Wood 

Lieut.-Col. Richmond Trevor Crichton 

Albert Claude Verrieres 

Diwan Bobadur P. RajagojHUa Charlyar 

Maulvl Rahim Baksb 

Muhammad Aziz-ud-dln Khan 

Nilambar Mukharji 

Ral Bahadur KaU Ptasanna Ghosh 

Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 

John Newianda 

CoL James Henry Elias Beer 

LIeut.*Col. Henry Parkin 

Cd. Robert NMl CampbeU 

Montagu Bhaard Dawes Butler 

Lieut.* Cd. Btuart George Knox 

Edgar Tbnnton 

Ral Bahadur Bata Slngb k 
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VkiDeii Bennett Brnnyate 
IVodcrlck James Wlkon 
Biesinald Edward Bntboven 
Col. WUfred M^esou 
B[eniT Venn Cobb 
" Beglnald Hugh %crcton 
Vrittya Qopol Bal>n 
WUQam l<ocliicl Berkeley Soutcr 
i- Joseph John MuUaly 

William Didsbory Slieppard 
Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
Tanjore Hadava Kao Ananda Eao 
John Hubert Marsliall 
William Arthur Johns 
Caiarles Michie Smith 
, ’IJeut.'Col. Arthur Grey 
lJi.*Col. George Grant Gordon 
Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieot.-Col. George Frederick ChChcvix*Tn’iic!: 

Aiohibald Young Gibbs Campbell 

Andrew Bigoe Barnard 

James Adedpus Guidcr 

John Paul warlmrlnn 

James William Doriglas Johnstone 

James Herbert Scabrooke 

Walter Culloy Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Itaiusray i>t-jli < 
James Scott 

Llcut.>(k>l. Edward Charles Bay Icy 

Bai Baiiadur I.ala Shco Pruhad 

Frederick William Johnstone 

Edward Gclson Cri'gson 

William klalcolra Hailey 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 

Herbert Gerald Tomkins 

Henry Whitby Smith 

L|eut.-Col. Francis Bcvillc PridcaiiT: 

Lieut-Cot. Arthur Prescott 'IrcAor 
Llcat.>Col. Ilamsay Frederick Clayton Uor :'’ii 
Col. Charles Macl'angart , 

Hawab Mirza IMahili Uusaiu 
Hopetoun dabriel Stokes 
Lleot.*CoL Leonard Bogers 
Hawab Muhammad Abdul Majid 
Ludovic Charles Porter 
Henry Sbaep 
Arthur Vents 

Mahamahopadhyaya Kara Fras^ SLashtri 
Lt.>Ool. Allen McConaghey 
.Nawab Kuisat Khan. Chief of the Magussi 
Tribe 

Bal Bahadur Biwan Jainlat Itai • 

Bobnt Clurles Fiancys Volkcrs 

Henry Hubert Hayden 

Alexander Muirbead 

Alexander Emanuel English 

Hanng Myat Tun Aung 

WOliam B acker Stikeman 

Edward Bobort Kaye Blcnklnsop 

George Sanky Hart . ^ , 

Eawab Muhammad SalamuUah Khan Baiiadur, 
Joglrdor ol Deulghat 
John Henry Kerr 
CoL George Henry Evans 
Uent.-Col. Henry Burden 
George William Kuchlcr 
John Ghest Camming 
Bev;: John Anderson Graham 
Ftancis Hugh Stewart 
Tames Kershaw 
VraUam Taylor Catboart 
llaaedkJee ByzaiBlee Badabboy 
BugtiManay 


_;__ 

Ban Baja Baghimath Bao BinXat (Gwalior) 
Pandit Kailas ^arayan Haksar 
Lieut -Col. Ernest Douglas Money 
Lii ut.-Col. Hugh Boderick Stocklcy 
•Major Jolin Me Kenzie 
I.lent .-Col. ilichard Godfrey Jones 
! • rngliinlar Dcsrii] Ur.s 
I Lieut.-Col. Aimlnc ISrereton Dew 
I l<iciit.-CoL James Reed Boberts 
I l.ic-ii^.-Col. Lawronet! Impciy 
' Col Alexanrior AVilliain itlacrae 
' Art hur Ihiiest (.awsoii 
; Albion Jhijktimar Banerji 
I Ahijor l'’ro<li'riclc Fenu ISiwc.i 
i Col. Will-im Burgo.'W Wright 
' I'ec-n Arciiibahl briiiMi 
I liaba GiJrbak.'<h Sinali Bed! 

I (Jol. Gilbert Waller Palin 

Co! RolieiI K(tward Pemberton Pigott 

Col. AVilliam Daniel Henry 
Gerald Fiaiieib Kralinge 
Ai'ajoi .hihii Gleiiiiii (Jreig 
; .'sanlar Naoioji J'lulaniji 
Villa l.iik«ii\uii Merani, Chief of Thona-BevJl 
CJaiiile Alexandei Barton 
Leonard Uill'iarn Reynolda 
' Chailes Aifliibald Walker Bose 
Alaior Aitlnir Heiin^s Gilbert, Ramsay 
Bri; -(!i n. r.d hiiibilji'.i R, T. llogg. 

J'ktco k'lngiHii- .Mooie 
Alfred ('li.irteiloii 
Major Arthur Ahercroiiitiv Biilf 
LL-t ol. John Lawicnco V. illiara flrcnch-MulIen 
Berrard Coventry 
, Alhcrl Join. Hariison 
Bieinird ll.iiriilion Campbell 
Rao Bahadur liangalote Pcrumal Anuaswami 
Mud.iliar 

Frederick th'orgo Wigloy 
I’rahilla Cbamliu Bu> 

Col. Fiaiieis Kuv.'iioikI 
]thijoi-G“ner}ri Aliehael .Toseph Tighe 
r.iciit.-< oi. VVilliuni Bernard .lainL.'* 

Breve t-( olojwl Syd ;ey D’Aguilar Crookshanlc 
Bdwaid I'eidhon Bos.-. 

.loliTi H' r!i Cox 

Khun i:a!i.ulur Miiliammad Israr Hasan 
Bri/.-Gi lie lal Kegiiiahl O’Dryan a'aylor 
Diivi.l Wniiii Aikinaii 
tiai Baha'Iiir Bandit Hart ICishan Kaul 
Lieut.-f " 1 . l-'iedeiiek AVillitini Worlehouso 
M-ajor-G -nera! Mr liieliartl Henry Ewart 
.VaJor-Gi-in-rnl MaitJaiid Cowper . 

Tlniii'.i'. A\ ail.'cr Arnold 

LieuL'fol. Charle.'- ifenry Janie.s 

Ka'1.1 ri'ra .Sini/ii of Dhami 

Alevander l.I-tUe Kletkespcat 

-h'liii liopr .'^iiujihon 

Major lliivh btewait 

Major Wiliiam Glen Liston 

Coi. Edwin Menrv do Vere Atkinson 

Walter Sr.mlty Talbot 

Fraiil. Adrian l.ruiiie 

Col. Bolic-rt WilUiiiii Layard Bunlop 

r.ieot.-Cid. Walter James Buclutnau 

nrish: Kesli Lolia 

Kalini BhU“an Gupta 

Josepli Terence Owi>n Barnard 

Lieut.-Col. I'ownloy Richard Filgate 

Alexander Macdonald B-ouse ' ' ^ 

Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Brevct-Licut.>Colonc;l Herbert dc Lisle PolUtd* 
Lowsley 
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ltievet-l,t.*ColoQcl William WilMd Uiokfurd 
Hony. Col. John Georgo iCnowtes 
Henry Oathbert StrcatlielU 
Lt.-Ool. OecU Kaye 
William Foster 
Lt.«Ool. O. £. Walkrr 
{iardar Appajl Kao Sitolc Aukkar 
W. H. Arden-Wood 
Bardar Arnr Singh 
W. C. Ashmore 
Oolonel B. J. Blackhain 
. P. B. Cadell 
Malor W. L. Campbell 
Llent.-Gol. O. 8. Crawford 
W, C. M. Duudaa 
Hon. Col. V. N. iilckley 
H. V. Howard 
f. H. Lace 
L. Mercer 

JShupendia Kalb Miira 
A. P. Huddimau 
J. B. Pearson 
H. L. StepbeuBon 
Alajor H. U. SI. John 
J. U. Stone 

Abanindra Bath Tagore 
C. C. Watson 
HQgh Edward Clerk 
Percy James Moad 
Doha Prosad Sarbadliikuri 
Frank Charles Daly 
IMr Shams Shah, Bhan Bahadur 
Hajl Bukhsh Ellahic, Bliaii Sahib 
Fniak Edwin Gwytlior 
James Oargmvc Covttruton 
^JiOnis E. it. Cobtleu-Bamsuy 
^William Fell Barton 
George Batley Scott 
Bangnath Natsingh Aliidbolknr 
Hobbalalu Yclanr Banjandayya 
ldeut.-Coloncl James (Hiriy BoLiertson 
William Sinclair MorriK 
Baghonatii Venkaji Sabiiis 
Col. William Mulusworlli 
PhiUlp Glynn Messent , 

Lalnbhai Samaldas Mehla 

Leonard Birley 

Mohondtanatii Kay 

Frank Frederick Lyull 

Ool. George James ilaiujltoji Bell 

Frank Currie Loa'is 

Lewis Fnmeh 

OoL Sidney Mercer Benny 

Major Walter Ifngh Jelfery 

Biobard Meredith 

Albert Howard 

Major B. D. Wilson Greig 

Harold Arden Close. 

Bldtmrd Hugh Tickell 
FtandB Samuel Alfred Sloeuck 

Ident.-Ool. Fits Warren Lloyd 
Ueut.-Col. Arthur LcsIU- Jacob 
Nawah Khair Baksh, Khan Baliadur 
Thomas Summers 
Henry James Wakcly Fry 
Htran Chandra De 
Frank WlUlngtou Carter 
Charles Montague Iking 
Shield Bala Hussain, Khun Baliadur 
Edward Bawsou Gardiner 
Georgo Thomas Barlow 
Frederick Samuel Philip Swann 
BorfeGey John Byug Stephens 


Mir Eamal Blum, Jam of Las BoUh Kalat 
Itear-Admlral Welter Lumsden 
Major-GeneralDewun Blshan Da8(Jaiaittii and' 
Kashmir) ' 

Major Frederic Gauntli'tt 
Major Samuel Blchard Ghrlstc^ers 
Culoiiel George Williain Patrimr Dennys 
William Peb-T Sangstcr 
Montague Hill. 

! Major Frederick Alatshman Bailey 
! Sahibsada Abdus Samad,' Ktian of Bampur 
Cecil Bernard Cottorell 
' Alfred Windtiam Lushlngtoii 
' Stileuian Baji Kasim Mltha 
' Captiiiii George Prideaux Mlllett 
Kaiii C’li.tr4in Mltra 
IJciit.-Col. Walter Thomas Grliie 
' Licut.-Cnl. Ucctor Travers Dennys 
i Selwyn Dow*! l^nimantle 
I Kia-nil-diii Ahmed 
Abdiil Eiiriin Abitnl Shakur Jamal 
bt..-(Jo1. tii-eil Charles Stuifart Barry 
I Jutiii Fn'dorlck Griiiiiiig , * 

Lt.-Col. Benjamin DuUoivay 
lirev* t-Lt.-Col. Cyril Mosley Wagstafl- 
Arthilr Kobert Andi'rson 
Col. diaries Uenry Oowic 
] Kimwar Muliaruj Singh 
David Petrie 

' Godfrey Charles Dciiliam * 

I Ll.-lkil. Charles Joseph Windham 
. Jlcrbeit Gi'orge (Mick 
; Lt.-Ciol. Charles D*-iiry Dudley Bydcr 
' Geolfn'y F. deMuiitmorciicy 
' Itaja Pnitab Singh of All Kajpur 
Alajor-Geni'ral V'tir*' Bonamy F^c 
i I.II iiL.-('u1 (^I'il John Lyons AKanson 
' Chiinilnl Hiiri Lai Setalvad 
■ Jolm Andrew Turner 
SiirtisU i^.isa(l Sarbadhikary 
.lolm Xormau Taylor . 

Klbui ikiiutdiir Sardur Din Mahammad Fliaw 
JJoucl Linton 'J'omkhis 
Dongles Marsliall Straight 
.Moti diund 
Matthew Hunter 
.lolm Tarllon Wiiitty 
.Mosi's Mordeeal Simeon Giibbay 
bieiit.-Col. C. A. Miisjiratt-Williams 
Kuja Bliagwat Baj Bahadur Singh of Sobawal 
Lt.-CoL Kobert diaries MaeWatt 
GiOi-ge Paris Dick 
Horatio Nornuui Bolton 
Major William John Keen 
IJeiit.-Col. William Maglll Kennedy 
Sheikh Macibul Uusaiu 
Iwigadier-Gcucral Cyril Darcourt Koc 
Crigadicr-Gcncial Olfey Bohun Stovlu bhirles 
Shore. 

Iji*.ut.-(iul. George 81m Ogg. 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Hugh Hodges Kiigent 

(kiminander M. W. Farewell 

Major John Bertram Cunliflc 

Hvelyn IVrkcley Howell 

('oloucl William Montague Ellis 

Itaja Ven^uiad Yasudeva Baja 

Uout.-(k>l. James Jackson ’ 

James Anderson Dickson McBaIn 

Kao Baliadur Gonesh Krishna Satbe 

Christopher Addams-Williams 

Hal Bahadur Banshidbar Banerjl 

Hammett Beglnald Clode SUley 

Bobmt Thomas Ihmdas 
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Bactnftld George Kilby 
Booert Egerton Porveg 
^JUtharAadley Kettlcwcll 
%a3A Item Sanut Das 
'^mi Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shafl 
mfik Aylmer Thornton 
, CharleB Stewart^ddlemlss 
Vfaiot Itadi^ck K'urman White 
Jobs Loader Malfcy 
Dlunm Bahadur Tlwarl Cbhajtiram 


fieth Chandmnl Dhndha 
Btenart Edmund Pears 
Wttliam Nawton Maw 
7oim Edward Webster . 

Oapt. A. O. J. Madllwalne 
Bxig>-General H. A. K. Jennings 
Lt.<Cid. T. G. Peacocko 
M^or E. J. Molllson , 

Ibomaa Av^ 

Oantaln B. W. Huddleston 

Maj. and Brevet-Col. Biohard AK-xandi r Strrl 

Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewethcr 

Ool. W. O. L. Beynoii 

Lt.'OoI. d^rey Charles Brownlow 

Brevet X^i'-Col. (i. Erolyn J<rai'hmati 

K. W. Bnllaid 

]foev 0 t>Lt.-GoI. F. W, BadclilTc 
B. L. Bagshawe 
Charles John Emile Clerici 
fCol. A. K. Bawllns 
[alar Amrose Boxwell 
Lt.-CoI. N. B.. Radclifle 
Maim William Gllilt 
wKliam John Keith 
HMary Miller 
G. B. Power 
Bobert Ersklne Holland 
Lt.'Osl. James Graham Hojel 
Col. John Farmer 

A. J. W. Eitchin . 

W. B. Gourlay 
W. 8. CAitts 

TChan Bahadur Muhammad Azis-ud-din Husain, 
Baheb Bahadur. 

Iit.-Col. Westwood Nonnan H 


(Pern.) Major B. S. F. Macrae 
taiarles Augustus Tcuart 
Major B. E. H. Griflith « 

F. A. Churchward 
XMwan Bahadur Lala Bishesar Kath 
Bahadur Appall Ganesh Daudekar 
Oharies Francis Fitch 
M. Y. Young 
8. M. Burrows 

. P.J. Hartog _ 

OMitatn Drury St. Anbyn Wake 
]A.«Gol. tTem.-Col.l H. A. Young 
.Gol. Morbome Kirby 
Lt.-^1. J. H> Dickson 
Ommander W. B, B. Douglas 
M.*G(d. Hugh Alan Cameron 
Lt.-Ool. W. B. B. Dickson 
.Major William Edmund Pve 
' Mjj or (l^mi>y. Lt.<Gol.) S. M. Bice 
' Id>.<Col. C. B. Stockes 
MMor B. B. Gillett 
l63orB.C. Withers ^ 

Gtm. tTem. Major) Edmund Walter 
Cop i a ifi Dimeaa William Wilson 
' Vranoto Sylveatec Qrlmston 
‘••'Yletoc Bayley 
^WHUam Alexander 


Col. Shafto Longfleld Craster 
Sidney Robert HlgneU 
Denys de Sanmarex Bray 
Henry Phillips Tolllntoii 
•liiini's MacKcnna 
Hdward Listesr 

ht.'CoI. David Wijtcrs Sutherland 
Itogluald Isidore Itolieit Glaney 
Arthur Willsteed Cuok 
Thomas Eyebion Moir 
.l.nnics Crerar 

lli'iir ' Itnbci-t Cmsthwnlte 
Hilary Lushliigton Holman-Hunt 
_ Gerald Aylmer Lovett-Yeate 
'Bai Behadur Hart liam Gnciika 
Taw SLin Ko 

Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krislina Bao Luxman 
Paonaskur 

•Hvanji .lanishcdji Modi 

Dewiin Daliacliir Krtshnamjapuram Pallegondal 
PiiUiiiin .1 Clietty 
Lt.'Col. .lohn Anderson 
ItoluTt <tli»\er JuifUet 

Majoi (tempoi’iiry J.t.-Cf)I, ) Rnipl) Ellis Carr* 
iJ.ill 

Lt.-Col. {Temp\’. Col. Alexander lUorom) Ogilvy 
S|)ence 

Li .-Col. Clmilcs Albert Edmond O'Meara 
iii.-CoJ. Godliey Jiiiinberi' Carter 
1.t.-(Vtl. EriUisI, Arthur Fredcrlek Bedl 
Chiet ihigiuccr Thomas llem-y Kuight 
Many Seymour lloylo PiJkint.'ton 
.luiiii-s Ali'xandcr Ossory Fitzpatrick 
.M.-ij. [>u\jd Jioekiiiirt Kobortson Lortmer 
-Maj. Tereiirc lliiinplirey Keyes 
C.i|ii.ain Harold Hay Thorbiirn 
Lieiit. (Tcuipy. Captain ) George A. Lloyd ^ 
Captain Khan Muhaniniad Akbur Khan 
Mulii-iid-din Khan, SariJar Bahadur 
Maj.-Gon. Sardar Katha Singh. Sardar Bahadur 
Maj.-Geii. Sardar Pooriin Singh. Bahadur 
Lt.-Col. (iirdhar Singli, Sanlur Bahadur 
l.t.-Col, Haider All Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
‘I'enipy. Cafit. I’hilip Jimieb (irifllths Pipon 
'I'ciiioy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite , 

.Ilajor Jaines Aiiuwnrtli Yates 
(.'apfain Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Major J)uviil Muuru 

lleverend William Bobert Park * 

Bifvrl -Col. Francis Wiliam Pirric 
Co in I minder llulu'rt. McKenzie Salmoud 
Lt .-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Tempy. IJony, Lt.-Col. Seabumc Guthrie Arthur 
May Moens 
I,t.-Col. Bhola Nauth 
Captain Harold Bichard Patrick Dickson 
Lt.-Col. Eknath Hath! 

Major {Tempy. Brtg.-Gcnoral) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Cul. James Arrhiliald Douglas . 

Charles llowlatt Watkins 

.lohn Henry Owens 

Jfiirry St. Jolin Bridger Philb,v 

Major Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

Captain Cyiil Penrose Paige * 

Maharaja 'fashi Namgyal, Maharaja of Sikkim 

San Kawn Kiao Intalcng 

Arthur Herbert Ley 

Peter Henry Clutterbuck 

.lames Donald 

William Woodword Homell 

Horchandrai Vishindax 
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Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singli 
Thomas Eyan 
Arthur William Botham 
Henry Francis Clp\TJaiid 

AiiRdstus Tlcnry Deane 
Lt.-Col. William Dyam Lane 
Barry Nelson ]Ii;s( l<iiu; 

Alexander Lanftley 
lA.-CoI. Hciiiy Smith 
Lt.-Col. Fniiieis Willi.'im irallowcs 
Major Henry Cmldiiiston I’.rov/n 
Bobert Colqulionn Doyle 

Lewis Wynne llaitley 

Eaj» Sayyid Abu Jaiar, T.ilnqilar ol I’ii 

Bai Biiliadur Pandit Dojiin.ilii 

Jliiila Sri Miinsin!;}iji Siit.‘<j smhji 
Khan Itahuilnr Aiirni Alini.nl sii.ili 
Assistant SnrKeoii Kulai hji- 

Brig.-Gencral John Latham Uom- 

Lt.-Col. llof?cr Lloyd lvfiivi«.)i 
Lt.-Col. 11 njjh Augustus fioueh 

Tompy,Major .lofill Arnolil Walliiii'-ei 
Captain Edward William Cfiiiil'Aoil 
Nawab Nawab All Chaudliui i 
C. F. Do I« l'’ossu 
H. 11. A.linin 
B. M. Samnelson 


W. F. Holms 
G. H. Collier 
T. Emerson 
7. Giiosal 


A. W. 1 im 
BiUny 

jjr G. II. Willis 
Lt.-Col. E. A. It. Ncwnian 


E. C. Byland 

F. W. Baiu 
J. Desmond 
J. B. Jackson 

J. B. Henderson 
Sardar Qumain Singh 
Kunwar Uiikiir Siugli ol Kols 
Dr. C. A. Barber 
N. N. Wadla 

•Ritj ii. Eaten Sen Singh of Bansi 
Brlg.-Gon(sral It. G. Strange 
Bili.-Geu»>ra] JI.IU. L’ooic 
Btlg.-Goncr.il C. F. 'I'empler 
Ooi. A. J. Caruiiiiii 
lA.>Col. li. An.sten Smith 
Lt.«Col. F. A. F. ISainadv 
Captidn S. D. Vale 
A. C. Me'W»vtt''i‘s 
' Major D. Hr ton 
Major B. T. itich 
A.Vi%bAlyar 
Sardar^Krrnan Ah Khan 

f lir Baksh Bj^ian 
K. Blcrnackl 

fjBurgeon-Oeuoral F. Hehir 
^^rlg.-General A. B. H. Drew 
"Bxlg.-Generitl 11. F. Sorc-bie 
|; Lt-Col. T. G. Blois-Jobnson 

I’* OFtlCSBS 07 THK ORDEB. 

SeerstofFa J> B. Wood 
BfvMrw'a Ool, 8ii Douglas Dawson 


The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

Tills Order was instituted Jan. 1. 187S, 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian tEmpiro. It con- 
fi'&ts of the Queen and Queen Motlier with some 
Koval Fiinccsscs, and the female relatives of 
Indian I’l’incep or of persons who have held 
ciini'.picuous ufiiccs in connection^ with India. 
li.Kige, till- royal cipher in jewels within an oviG 
siirmoiiiited liy an Heraldic Crown and attached 
lo a t>i)w of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. I. 

Sovereign of the Order. 

TTII3 KlNG-EMPEllOE OF INDIA. 

Ladies of the Order (C. L) 

fler Majexty J'lio Queen 
n. M. (Dieen Alexandra ^ 

; II. M. the Queen of Konvay 
il. K. 11. the I'rincess Boyal 
I n. 11. TI. the Princess Victoria 

! IT. It. IT. the Princess Christian of Scheleswig* 
lli'I'leill 

11. B. il. the Princess Ijouisc (Duchess .of 
' Argyll) 

H. K. II. Priucess Henry of Batteuberg 

li. T. . 111(1 11 . 11. tl)c Dowager Duchess of 
S.L.sc-l'itbiag and Gotha 

!l li. il. the J>uehCBs of Albany 
fl. It. H. tlu; Dtichi'ss of Cumberland 

II. K. H. the Prmc'^s Frederica Baroness of’ 
' von l'aMcl-li.'imitiing<‘ii 

LI. II. If: the Dowager Grand Duchess of 
MeeLleubuig-Strclitz t 

11. J. & It. Tl. the Grand Duchess Cyril of Bussia 

TI. Tt. II. the Hereditary Princess of Hobenlobe* 
Lai'geiiburg 

JI. it. ri. Hie Crown Princess of Sweden 
II. It. 11. tlic Pri|ycess Patricia of Connaught 

n. It. H. the Princess Victoria Flisabeth 
.ViiciiMim* Charlotte, Hereditary Frliicess of 
.'•;i.\e-.L(’i»ingeu 

II‘‘'li. the Princess Victoria of Scblcswig* 
Jiolsieiii 

11. li. the Princess Marie-Louise of Schleswig- 

Tlolbtein 

l-vonrss Linloss 
. I'oaager Countess of Mayo 
i.atly Jane Emma Crichton 
Dowa'jer Countess of Lytton 
I Dowugr-r Baroness Lawrence 
i Lady 'reiiiplc 

Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdala 
Lady Grant Duff 

Dowager Marchioness of Duflerln and Ava 
Lady Bandolph Spenccr-ChurobHl 
Baroness Kcay 

H. H. Mahatani of Cooch-Befaur 
Marchioness of Lansdowne 
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BsnmesB Harris 

H. H. SEahataoi of Gwalior 

Constance Mary Haroncss Wenluck 

H. H. Miaharani Saliib ChiiQua Bai Gaeliwar 

H. H. Bani Satilb of Gondal 

H. H. the Dowager Mabarani of Mysore 

La^ George Bamtltou 

H. H. the Maharani Sahlba of Udaipur 

Alice, BaroueBS Bortbcote 


• 

:<^ora Henrietta; Countess Boberts 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Mary Xatherioc, Lady Lockhart 

Baronogs Ampthill 

Till* Lady Williugdon 

CountcBS of Minto 

Marchionese of Crewe 

l[. H. Itegam of Bhopal 

n. H. Muharani Shri Bundkonvarba 
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THE KAISAB I HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted in 1000, tlie 
preamble to the Boyal Warrant—wiiieli 
was amended in 1901 and 1912—bciiig as 
followsWhereas Wc, taking into Our 
Boyal consideration that tiicrc do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
Important and useful services ren(iere<l to 
Us In Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public intcresla of Oiir said Minpirc, 
and tsiking also into conriilcrntion tlie ex> 
pedlcncy of distiinguLshing such services by 
some mark of Our Uuyal favour: Now for 
the purpose of attaining an end so dc^iiable 
as that of thus distingnisliing hiicli tiorviees 
aforesaid. We have iii'.tiliiu’d and creat-eil, 
and by those presents for Us, Our Heirs 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
now Decomtion. '* 'I'ho dceoration is si yied 
"The Kaisar-i-llind Medal for Bublic Snr* 
Tice in India " and consist s of two classes. 
The Medal is an oval siiaped Itudge or Dtxso* 
ration—in gold for tlie Eirst Class and in 
stiver tor the Second Class—with tlie Iloyal 
Cypher on one side and on tlie reverse the 
'words “ Xaisar-i-llind for Pulilic Service 
In India it is suspended on tlt(%left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Abdus Samad Xlian of Bampur 
Ahmad, Xhaii Baiiiulur 0<'^xi hiialil-iid-Uju 
Allnut, The llcv. Bainuci Scott 
Amatebaud, Bao Baliadur Itaxiinarayau 
Ampthill, Margaret, BaroncA 
Anderson, The Bev. H. 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 

Barber, Benjamin Bussell ^ 

Baines, Major Ernest 

Basn, Sir Xallas Chandra, Bal Baliadtu 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 

Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 

Bell, Lt.*Gol. Charles TJxomliili 

Benson; Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Allicrt 
Bhond^ Bai Bahadur Gopal Das 
Bhavnagar, Mabarani of, 

BUni, Banl Abhayeswatidebi of 
Maharaja of 

Bingley, Major General Alfred 
BlwaUmr, Sunlar Faroshram Krlshnarao 
Bcmlg, Max Carl Christian 
. Booth'Tacfcer Frederick St. George de Lautoor 
Bonnquet, Oswald Vivian 
Bott, OaptMn B. H. 

Brnml^, Percy Brooke 
' Biay, Dmys DeSaomam 
Broadway, Alexander 
Brown, Bev. A. B. 

Bnnnii Bev. W. E. W. 


Tininti 1 , James Forest 
Euchariaii, Bcv. John 
liiiru, Bie.lir.i I 

Itiimett, General Sir Cliarles John 
Caliian, Denis 

(^'am|>belJ, Colonel Sir Eobert Neil 
Campion, Jolin Alontriou 
' 'nrlet o u, Marcus Bradford 
I'aiiyie, Laily 
Carinichael, Lady 
.laitei, jjdward Clark 
Chandra, Itai Baliadur Ilari Mohan 
i'Jiaiiluaii, B. A. if. 

UliattorLoii, Alfred 

Cliaiidliuri, Baja Sarat Chandra Bai 

Chetty, Dtiwan Baliadur K. P, Puttanna 
Cliinai, Ardeshir lliuBliaji 
Ohituavis, Sliaiikar Aladho 
Coldntriam, Williaru 
Couiley, Mrs. Alice 
Oopdand, Theodore Benfcy 
. Couseiis, Henry 
I Cox, Arthur Frederick 
Cnawford, Francis Colomb 
Groiieli, H. U. 

Culloii, Bev. Dr. Peter 
Dane, laidy 

Darbhaiiga, Afaharaja of 
Das, Ham Saran 
[Javics, Arthur 
Duvins, Mrs. Edwin 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hntton 
Deane, Liviitcnant-Coloncl Herbert Edward 
dcljotbinierc, Lieutenant-Colonel Alniti c. Jdy 
Dewas (Junior Branch), Baja of 
DUar, Her Highness tbv Banl Sahlba Luxmlba 
I'avar of 

Dl'iiigra, Dr. Behai I La 
DuCern, Jules Emile 
Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edward 
lOaiJc, The Hon'ble Sir Archdale 
Cw'ing, The Bev. Dr. J. C. B. 

FcraM, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Firth, Mrs. E. J. (with Gold Bar) 

I Francis, Edward Beltdiain 
I Gandhi, Motiaudas Karamcband 
Gliosal, Mr. Jyotsnanath 
' Giazebrook, N. S. 

Gl'-un, llenty James Heamey 

GonzBga, Bev. Mother 

Graham, The Bev. John Anderson 

Graham, Mrs. Kate 

Grattan, Colonel Henry William 

Guilford, The B«-v. E. (with Gold Bar) ^ 

Gwalior, Maharaja of * 

Owyther, Llent.-0olonel Arthur 

nahn. The Bev. Ferdinand 

Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patridc Balfour 

Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 
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* 


Hamilton M^ot Bobett Edward Aicblbald 
HacTWtaldeut.>Ooloiiel Herbert de Vere 
HUdedey, The £ev. Alfred Herbert 
Hodgaon. Edward Maredcn 
Hoeok, Eev. Father L. V. ' 

Hogan, W. J. Alexander 
HoldemeM, 8 ir Thomas William 
Bbme, Walter 

Howar^Mxs. Gabtielle Louise Caroline 
Home, The Bev. B. A. 

Snabimd, Major James 
Katchlnson, Sir Sydney Hatton Cooper 
Hiitohinson» Major William Gordon 
Hutwik The Maharani Jnan Manjari Euarl of 
Hydarl, Mrs. Amina 

Irrae, Lleutoiaat-Colonel Thomas Walter 

Iimall, Muhammad Yusaf 

Zvee, Harry William Maclean 

Jaeuon, Bov. James Chadwick 

James, Uoutenant-Coloncl Charles Henry 

fankibal 

Josephine, Sister 

Kapur, Baja Ban Bihari 

Kelly, The Bev. E. W. 

King, Mrs. D. 

Kiikpatrlek, Clarence 
Klopioh, Dr. Louis 
Knox, Lady 
Ko, Taw Bein 

Kotbarl, The Hon'ble Mr. Jehangir Hormusjl 
KmiveAa, Her Highness Shri Knud, Maharani of 
Bbavnagar 

Lamb, The Hon’ble Sir Bichard Amphlctt 

IJndsay, D’Arcy 

*'~g, m«m Catharine Frances 


pvett. The Hon’ble Mr. Harrington Temey 
__jdk, Wilfred Henry 
Lukls. Lady 
f. Lyall, Frank Frederick 
,71 Lyons, Sutgeon-Genetal Bobort William Steele 
f’ MaeLean, Bev. J. H. 

wMaowatt. Ueatenant-Colonel Robert Charles 
Piladbav Bao, Vlsbwanatb Fatankar 
KMadbavanHair, Dr.T. 

Biaiahdl Husain, Hawab Mirsa 
^uihomed AJmal Kluin, Hakim, Hazik-ul-Mulk 
Baje of 

Mal^^ibhnvandas Narottamdas 
Moneckchand, Seth Motllal 
Maan. Dr. Harold 

Hknners^mitb, The Hon'ble Mr. Francis 
St George 

Mary of St. Paula, Bev. Mother 
Herbert Frederick 

„ ,_Ison, Major Bobert 

[OCloghry, Colonel James 
^er, Bev. William 
Minto, IBuy Caroline 
Morgi^ GMrge 

] Miiih^ninMut ifusaln Khan, Khan Bahadur 
Mnlr Mackenxle, Lady Thorese 
Munay. Geome Bamsay 
Naldn, Mn. Sarojinl 
Hjaaak Ohand 

Koflmaa, Dr. Temuljl BhlkaJI 
KaieiQtfifaih, Her Highness the Banl Shiv Kun^ 
invMmbaof 
[''.Vepaila, Banl of Tehtl 
;4reve, Dr.JLrtbnr 
/iVeve,Dr.Earnest. „ 

- EewtOQ, Dr.* Mactyn 
'.NMioilithe Hev. Dr. Cbades Alvord 
ilfloholKm .^FiedeHdk Augustus 


Nisbet, Jbbn 
Noyce, William Florey 

I O'Byrne, Chnald Jobn Evangdist 
Oldham. Charles Evelyn ArouUnot William 
O’Doimol, Dr. Thomas Joseph . 

O’Meara, Major Eugene John . 

Pandit Sitaram Narayan 
Panna, Maharani of 
Paranfpye, Bagbanath Fursbottam 
Prasad, Lt.-Ool. Kant-a 
Pcdlcy, Dr. Thomas Franklin 
Pt'imell, Mrs. A. M. 

Phel^, Edwin Ashby 
Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Oambier 
Pollen, Dr. J. 

Poynder, Licut.>CQ]oncl Jobn Leopold 
Beed, Miss M. 

Bcid, Frederick David 
lleyuolds, Leonard William 
Biclunond, Mr. Thomas 
Bivlugton, The Bev. Canon, C. 8 . 

Bobson, Dr. Bobert George 

Bondy, The Very Bev. The Abbe Noel 

Bost, Lt.-Gol. Ernest llcinhold 

Bow, Dr. Baghavendra 

Boy, Babii Harendra Lai 

Boy, Bao Jogendra Narayan 

SaiJana, Baja of 

Sumthar, Maiiaraja of 

Sanderson, J^ady 

Sell, The Bev. Canon Edward 

Semple, LIciit.-Colonel Sir David 

Si'th .lay Dayal 

Sharp, Henry 

Sluirpe, Walter Samuel 

Shepherd, Bev. James 

Slieppurd, airs. Adeline B. > * 

Sheppard, tVilUam Dldsbnry 
ShiUidy. the Bev. John , 

Shore, Lieut .-Colonel Bobert 
Shoiibrldge, Major Charles Alban Grevis 
Singh, Munsht Ajlt 
Singh, B«Ja Bhagwan Baklisb 
Singh, Biii llira 

Singh, Baja Kamalesbwarl Perahad 
I Sinha, Puruendu No rayan 
I Sita Bai 

Skinner, The Bov. Dr. William 

Skrefsrud, The Bev, Larsotsen 

Siuifti, Lieut.-Colonel Henry 

Sorabji, Misa Cornelia 

Southon, Major Charles Edward 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 

St. Leger, William Douglas 

St. Lucie, Beverend Mother . 

Stanes. Bobert 

Stokes, Dr. William 

Sukhdeo Prasad, Pandit 

Surat Knar, Bonl Sablba 

Tabard, The BciV. Antoine Marie 

TalaU, Edalji Doiabjl 

Taylor, GThe Bev. George Pritchard 

Taylor, Dr. Herbert F. Lecbmere 

Thomas, The Bev. Stephen Sylvester 

Thurston, Edgar 

Tilly, Harry ]^dsay 

Tindidl, Christlaa 

Tucker, Major William Haaoodk 

Turner, Dr. John Andrew 

Tyndale-BlseoiL The Ber. OeeU Eufe 

Tytiel, Major Jaspw Bobeit Jolj 
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, Ttndvlce, Frederick Begtaiald 
;',^vsagoaQ, IJeut.>Colonci Josepk Cbarlee 
. StCBlke 

VeDOgoi^da, Bahadur 
Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 
' Victoria, SistcY Mary 
, Wo^wan, The Ban! Sahib Slta Bai of 
' Wadla^ Hormasji Ardeshlr 
; Warner, Bev. Paul 
WaKe, iJeut.’Colond Edward St. Aubyn 
, . (with Gold Bar) 

Wgkefleld. George Edward Campbell 
Wuker, Lady Fanny 
"Waltec, Major Albert Elijah 
Ward, Hafor Ellacott Lcamon 
Watenious& Mias Agnes Hay 
Westcott, The* Bt. Kcv. Dr. l-o-. 

Wheeler, The Bev. Edward JUbutague 
Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

. Whltton, The Bev. David 
’ WilkfaiB, Colonel James Sutherland 
WilkinBon, Lleut.*Goloiicl Ijdiuuud 
WllUngdon, The Lady 
Wlllon*Jobnston, Joseph 
Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
. Wood, Arthur Bobert 
Vonng, The Bev. John Cameron 
' VoangnuBband, Arthur Dclaval 
''YoanghoBbond, Licut.*Col. Sir Fi.iucis Edward 

Bedplents of the 2nd Class. 

Abul Path Houlvi Saiyed 
Abdul Qhani 

Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhal 
Abdul Kadlr 

. Abdul Majid Ehan, Colonel Muhammad 
' Abdul Majid Khan 
Abdur Babtm , 

Abdur Baasak Khan, Subadar 
Advani,<Hotirain Showkitam 
Advanl, Mrs. Motiram 

Agha Mobamed Ehalil-Bln-Mohamcd Kai;m 

Ahmad, Mr. Mukhtar 

All Shabash, Shaikh 

Allen, Bev. Frank Von 

Anuur Nath, Lola ^ 

Amor Singh 
Anastasie, Sister 
Anderson, Andrew 

Andrew, The Bev. Adam • 

Anscomb, Major Allen Mellcrs 

Anita, Jamshodjl Merwanji 
Apte, Harl Barayan 
jAoksrtth, Miss Anne Jane 
AtkiuKm, lAdy Constance 
, Angostin, The Bev. Father 
Aung, Mrs. Bla 

Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 
Badri Parsbad 

' Baker, Honorary Major Thomas 
Baneocjl, Professor Jamlnl Bath 
, Banka, Dr. Charles 
' Bepatk B-t—'tdar Sadashlva Krishna 
InMlay. Mra. Edith Martha 
'Bwddey, tOss Jane BUssett 
Btonett, loss Maude 
'.Baistow, Mrs. Meluinc 
Bactan,Sfn.£^bll 
Biw, Maung San . • , 

' r, LtonApColonel Edward Chades 
_ jn«BaQ| JGdialaa Dodd « 

JlbwW^BeKTddiia . 


Best, James Theodore 
Beville, Lleat.*C(donel Fruicis GranvUts 
Bh^wandas, BaiZaoerbal 
Bhajan Lai 
Bhan, Lola Udhal 
Blildc, Baojl Jonardhan 
Obutt, Chhoidal Goverdbau 
Biliaii Lai 
Birj Bihari J.al, Babu 
Uishcshwar JNath, Lala 
1 Bisw ss, Babu Anonda Mo han 
, Blackbra, Llettt.-Colonel Bobert James 
, Blackwood, John Boss 
I Blake, 'L'bo Bev. William Hesity 
Blenkiiisop, Edward Bobert Kaye 
i Bolster, Aliss Anna 
‘ Borrah, Balhiarayao 
, ftosc. Miss Kiroth 
' Bose, Miss Mona 
r»ottiiig, W. E. 

Bowen, GriiBth 
liriihinuiiand, Puiulit 
Hmiuler, Mi'h. Isabel 
Bray, 3.ady 

Bremner. Ll.-Col. Artijur Grant 
Brock, Miss LUiaii Winifred 
Brough, Thu Bov. Anthony Watson 
Browne, Charles Edward 
Brown. Dr. Edith 
Burt, Bryce Cbudleigb 
, Gain, Mrs. Sarah 
i Caleb, Mm. M. 

I Campbell, The Bev. Andrew 
I Campbell, Miss Kate 
, Campbell, Miss Susan 

■ OainpTiell, Miss Mary Jane 
, Campbell, The Bev. Thomas Vincent 
; Carr, Miss Emma 
; C'<arr, Thomas 

Cassels, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Sister 
' Cattell, Major GUbert Landalc 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 
I Chamberlain, The Bev. William Isaac 
I Cliuiiuler, The ilev. John Scudder 
{ Chandbiiri, Puma Chuuilra 
I Chaiidhuri, P. S. B. 

' Cliirag Din, Seth 
: C'liiiniinl ^Ihelabhai Shall 
> Chitale, Gonesh Krishna 
I Gbuiohward, P. A. 

I Chye, Leong 
Claucey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 

' Clerkc, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Heuy 
' Cluttcrbuck, Peter Henry 
Coombs, George Oswald 
Coombes, Joedab Waters 
Correa, Miss Marie 
‘ Corthom, Miss Alice 
I Corfcl, The Bev. Father Fanshi, S. J. 

I Cottie, Mrs. Adela 
Cos, Mrs. E. 

Coxon, Stanley William 
Crow, Charles George 
Camming, James William Elcol 
Cummings, The Bev. John Ernest 
Cutting, Bev. William 
Dadabboy, Mrs. Jerbanoo 
DalTympre>Hay, Charles Vernos 
Dann, Bev. Ge<^e James 
Das, Bam, Lola 
DaSiMsthum, Lola 
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Das; NIxaDjan 

Datta, Dr. Dina Nath Pritha 
DawOt Miss BUeo 
DawaoDt Jito, Charles TTutton 
Deane; George Arebibald 
Dcodhar, Oopal Krishna 
Deo]l, Hazi Ahmed, Khan 8;ihib 
deSantaow, Mrs. Mary Aphiasia 
Desmond, 3. 

Do Wachicr, Pathcr rvain-K Xa^i< r 

Dewes, Lieat.-Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 

Dharm Chand, Lola 
Dllsliad Begum 
Dip Singh, Ihakur 
Dooson, Dr. K. I. 

Doaglas, The Rev. John 
Don, Maung Ne 
Dondas, Charles Lawrence 
Dunlop, Alexander Johnstone 
Durjon Singh, Tbakur 
Dntta, Mehta Uariiam 
Duval, Mn. Ethel Aldctsey 
Dwane, Mis. Mary 
Eagles, Thomas Cazaly 
Eoglesome. George 

Edgell, Lleut.-Coloncl Edward .\raold 
Elwes, Mrs. A. 

Emanuel, Mrs. 

Evans, The Rev. Jolin Cemlig 
Evans, Mias Joscpliinc Annie 
Faridoon]!, Mrs. ITilla 
Fairer, Miss Ellen Margaret 
Farxand-l-Ahinad, Ivluin JSubadur, Kuzi 


Keacb, Liout.-Coloni*] Thomas 
Hiahman. Thomas Cbarks 
^^flMiiqg, James Francis 
r- Fletcher, Miss 
; • Forman, The Rev. Henry 
i Fox, Alfred Charles 
' FtanceB{BisterJane 
Fraser, Robert Thomson 
FreynekThe Rev. Father Etienne 
J^on, Hugh 
■Gaiiar, Mrs. Shlvaganrl 
Galbibai, Bai 

Gandby, Mr. Postoiu'l Jamsetj} 

Gaithwaiie, Liston 
Gwrge, Miss Josme Eleanor 
GUn^, Edward F. Reuben 
Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 
Goenka, Bidjnatb 

Gd^mith, The Rev. Canon Malcohu Goot:^' 
Goodbody, Mrs. 

Gmman, Patrick James 

GoBwami, Sri Sri Naradev Duklihipat Adhik ir 

Govtodal I«l, Lain 

Gowordhaodas, Chatrabhuj 

Qovlnd Lai, Lala 

Orantk LlBUt.*Coloncd John Weymis 
Grant, Mrs., nee Miss Lilian Blong 
Grant, MIbb Jean 
Grant, Hiss Marin Alice 
Gray, Mrs. Hester 
Qny, Commissary William David 
Gxeanv, Peter Mawo 
Greenfleld, Miss R. 

’Grieasen. Albert Edward Pierre 
. GulUfocd,'Tbe Rev. Henry 
Gumblw. Mr. Doaglas 
Gone, nimbafc Baghunatb 
Gyi. Maung Pet 
BalyattlQabh Malik 


’ Honraban^W. O. 

' Ifarrisou, Henry 
' llaiilson, Mrs. M. F. 

UarriKOU, Robert TuUla 
Hart, Miss Lonisa 
Harvey, Mias Rose « 

ilatcb, Miss Sarah Isabella 
Haworth, Major Lionel Berkeley Holt 
I'ayps, Miss Mary I.avinia 
llriitlr'rson. Miss Agues 
ITickinan, Mrs. A. 

Hicks, Rev. G. E, 

Higgins, iindrew Frank 
I nil, Eliott 
Hill, Hi nry Francis 
Hoft, Sister, W. J. K. 

Huifnian, 'I’Jic Kcv. Father John, S.eT. 

Holbrooke, Major aiemard Frederick Roper 

iloldru, M;tjor Hyla N.apier 

Holland, T>r. Uonry Tristram 

lTom>T, Charles John 

Mope. Dr, Ohark-s Ileury StandJsh 

Jlopkyus. Mrs. K. 

Ilnglins, Frank John 
Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Fliitclusoa, Dr. John 
Dmihim, ^ioulvi Mnhutumad 
Ihsiiii All 
Jackson, Mrs. K. 

.la-krtiii, Mr-. Emma 

.laiji'p Bill (Mih. 

.lainatli, Atal Pandit 
.fiiinliii<;arvid.i, A. Uarg()^andas 
.Mvauand.in 

.lo'ik’kar, l!ao Piahadur Ganesh Veiikalcsb 

John. Rev. Brother 

.l(»hll.‘^ton. .\uguslofl Fiudciick 

Johnstone, .Mrs. Rosalie 

.Tojies, TliwRcv. John i’l'tcr 

.Jones, The Rev. Ibtbeih 

.Jones, The Rev. John pengwwn ‘ 

.io'Iii, Mr. K-..i..h!ivlal Durga!:bankar 
.lo'hi. N. M. 

.(o.'.lit, Trirnbak AVaman 
JosM, Miss F, 

J ;>l.i Pras.'id, Lain 
.Judd, C, It. n 

.1 iitig, Shor, Klian Bahadur 
.1 u ilia Prasad, Mrs, 

■I wala Singh, Sirdar 
' I\:iltVuav.a, Azam Kesarklian 
: ICatiow, Yasuf 
; ivapadia. Miss MoUbai 
Karve, Dhondo Keshav 
i.eene. Miss It. 
i iveluvki'r. Miss Krislinabal 
‘ Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Ivclly, .Miss Eleanor Sarah 
: Kcr, Thuraas 
. Kharshedji, Miss S. H. 

I Khujooriiia, Radltshali Kowrojee 
' Kidar Natli, liala 
Kiug, Robert Stewart 
Tvirloskar, J^akshman Kashinath 
Ivitchln, Mn. M. 

JCnollys, Major Robert Walter Edmond 
Iviiox, Major Robert Welland 
Kothewala. MuUa Y usuf All 
Kreyer, Lleut.'Colonei Frederick AugM 
Christian • 

Kttg]% Miss Anna Sarah 
Eyaw, Maung 
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LaJJe Earn 
LiiiCi John 

Lansbonie, Frederick James 
Lankestcr, Dr. Arthur Colbome 
Langhlln, Miss L. H. M. 
lAwrcncc, Gantain Henry Hundlc 
Lawrence, Henry Stavdey 
Leslle-Jones, Leyccstitr lludBon 
Lloyd> iffiss Ellizabeih 
Locke, Robert Henry 
Low, Charles Ernest 
Lun^ George 
lArnch, Miss G. M. 

IwAlistcr, The Ect. G. 

Mackenzie, Alesandct MeGrogor 
Mackenzie, Howard 
Haokinnon, Miss Grace 
Maclood, Lieut.-Coloiicl John Norman 
Mackeilor, Dr. Margaret • 

Macnagbten, Hon. Florrnrr* Maiy 
Macphail, The Rev. James Merry 
Mtu^hail, Miss Al('X.aT)drma Mat ilda 
Macrae, The Rev. Alexaudi-r 
Madan, Mr. llustamjt Honiiasji 
Maddox, Lieut,-Colonel Ralph ITcnr)' 

Madoley, Mrs. E. M. 

Mahadevi, Srirnati 
MUdiommcd AJlanur Klran 
Malden, ,T, W. 

Maitrn Babu Rhuban Mohan 
Mallik, Saslii Blnisan 
Matacan, Esmail Kadir 
Margaret Mary, Sister 
Marie, Sister 

Maricr, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
Mary of St. Vinccnl, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Hosani, Rustam Pcstonji 
Matthews, Rev. Father 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
MeDouala, Joseiih Jonios • 

McGregor, Dunoan 
McKensdc, Miss Allice Leaimoutli 
Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mehta, Yaikuntra! Lallubhai 
MUl, MUh C. R. 

Blitebeson, Miss 
Mltra, Rajeswar 
Hitter, Mrs. • 

Bloens, Bits. Agnese Swettenham 
Hobanimed Khan 

Bloltra, Akhoy Kumar . 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslovo 

Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 

Mortis, Major Robert Lee 

Blotilal, Setti of Piparia 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 

Moxon, Miss liais 

Hozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Mndall, Yolappakkam Daivasigomcni Than- 
davaioyan 

MndaUor, Bangalore Penimal Annaswami 
Mobamniad Yusuf, Sliams-UI-Uinma, Khan 
Bahadur 

Mukbarll, Babu Jogendra Nath 
Mukhaiji Babu Nageudra Nath 
BfoUer, BQss Jenny 
Bbnll Dhar 

MniBhy, Edwin Joseph 

RablBakdi 

Kas, Mrs. Bast Mnkhl 

Mamullah, Mohamed 

Kaoiun Ahbo r 


I Napier, Ahn Bertram 
Narain, Har 
Narayan Pershad, Babn 
I Narayan Singh, Satdar 
; Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekji EbaiBOdjl 
\ Narpat Singli, Babn 
I Nasrulia Klian, BOrza 
. Norris. Mias Margaret 
; O’JMaung Po 
O’Brien, Major Edward 
I O’Cunor, Brian Edward 
' O’JIr ra, Miss Margaret 
Old, Frank Shepherd 
Orman, Ilonoiary Captain Charles Henry 
. OiT, .A iolphe Ernest 
I Orr, James Peter 
Orr, Mrs. Amy 
Out ram, The Rev. A. 

' Owen, Captdn Robert James 
Owen, C. li. 

Pal, B.'ibu Barada Sundar 
r.diii. Major Randle Jliirry 
I’aiidit, Vasiulra Ramkrislina 
Parbati Jiai, Mussammat 
Park. The Rev. George W. 

P.irki-r, Mi«s Ada Emma 
J’.irnoii'., Ronald 
i’iitrl, Jiarjorji Dorabjl 
Pat<-I, Jcoiiu 
P.itliak, Vithal Narayan 
' Pathak, Ram Sahai 
Paterson, Bllsa Rachel 
Patrick. Sister 
Pi'iToy, Rev. Father 
J*. r>had. Pundit 'I’lialmr 
Pennell (nee Sorabji), Mrs. Alice Mande 
Peters, Licut.-Colonel Charles Thomas 
Pidtigrew, The Rev. 'William 
PlmdU, V. K. 

IMiiiilbus. Mias Rose Bfargaret 
Plieliis, Bfra. Afaudo Marlon 
Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
PiJlay, Chinnappa Singaravalu 
Finney, Major John Charles Digby 
Fiiito, Miss Frcidosa 
Flowdcii, JA.-Col. Trevor Chichele 
Powell, John 

Pr.ablin, Anantrao Raglninath 
Pras.-id, Capt. Tulsi of Nepal 
J'rjblid.*id Shevakrain 
Prie<‘, Tile Jtev. Eustace Diddnson 
Pridoaux, Frank Winckwortb AusUoe 
Fursliotamdas Thakurdas 
I Pyo, Mauiig Tct 
; Ral, Babu Ram Kinkar 
Rai Chaudhuri. Paibati Sankar 
R:iikc!9, Airs. Alice 
Rait. Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 
Raj Bahadur, Pandit 
Kaji'ndra Pal, Tika Rani 
Ram, Air. Bhagat 
Ramchaudra, Daji 
Raiugopal, Mallani, Seth 
Ram Smgb, U.V.O. 

Racade, Airs. Bamabai 
Ranjit Singh 
Rattan Chand 
Riittanei Mulji 
Raushan Lai 
Ray, Harendta Nath 
Kay, Babu Saiat Chandra 
Kaza All Khan, Sardac 
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Heed, LftdjT LIUbii 

BlobaidaOQ, Mn. Catherine Stuart 

Btta, Sttflanl Sdward 

BdiCTtB, Owtain Charies Stuart Handltoa 

Hobtneoiii Jamea 

Bobiaaon, Lleut.*ColoDel William Henry 
Banner 

Boeke, Captain Cyril B. A. Spencer 
' Eoe, colonel Cyril Haroourt 
Boe, Mxa. Bdltb Blary 
Bakhmabal, Dr. 

Bnladi, Bev. George Bernard 

! Bnatomjl BarldoonJI 
. SadUer, A. W. Woodward 
‘ Bam 
Baban Bam Kail 
CMhay, Lala Deonath 
Bamt Monica, The Bev. Mother 
tBaikleld, Tom 
^Bamarth, Wasndeo Mahadeo 
Barnaul Joseph 
Bavldge, Bev. Frederick William 
8oh^tB& The Bev, Frederick Volkomor Paul 
Scotland, Lleut.>C!olonel David Wilaou 
Bhah, Babu Lai Boliari 
Shah, Mohamed Kamal. 

Bbaht Mohammad Nawaz 
Bhah, Beverond Ahmad 
BhamnaHi Bai Bahadur 
Shaw, Mj». Hawthorne 
Bheard, Mr. E. 

Bbeore, Baghunath Balwant 
Bblroore, William 

. Bhyam Bikh, Baja Fmncia Xavier 
Bhyam Bunder Lull 
"'iiSbnoox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 
Charles Wylkins 
>?ttmte. Sister M. 
uBIndau, Berinald Leahy 
teigb,Ap]lDhii] 

‘l^Bin& Baba Hamath 
^iBIngh, Bbai Takht 
^^^Blngh, Makkh an 

> 'iingh. Baba Bamdhatl 
j^BIngb, SItIa Balub 
Ulogb, Bnbadar Sher 

y Btni^BIsaldar Major, Hanwant 
^Blta ^Imvenkata Acharyar 
/Bmltb, Miss BUen 

fimlth. The Bev. Frederick William Ambery 
' Brnith, Mrs. Henry 
Bohan BinA 

Bommervllle, The Bov. Dr. James 
Hh Bam Ennwar, Thaknraln 
BInrte, Olivw Harold Baptist 
BteeiL Alesander 
Bteeleb The Bev. John Fciguson 

> f tepheaih 7ohn Hewitt 
, Bt^ens, Mrs. Grace 

fltems, Mrs. (Ethel) 

. Bte^uon, Surgeon-General Henry Wickham 


Stewart/ Major Hn^h 
Stewart, Mrs. Ulian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Stnart, Dr. (MI^ Gertrade 
Saltan Ahmed Bban * 

Sunder Lai 

Sundrabid, Bai 

Sorebhan Janji 

Swain, Mrs. Walker 

Swainson, Miss Florence 

Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 

'I'alKyarKhan, Hr. Manekshah Cawasha 

Taiib Mchdi Khan, Malik 

Tambe, Dr. Gopal Bao Bamchandia 

TuraMar. Mr. S. K. 

Tarupurwalla, Fardiinji Kuvarji 
Taylor, Bev. Alfred Prideaux 
Taylor, Mra Florence Prideaux • 

T.aylor, John Norman 
Tha, Maung Po 
Tha, Maung Shwe 
Thcin, Maung Po 
Theobald, Miss 
Thomas, Mis. MabeJ Fox 
Thomas, Samuel GUbert 
Thompson, B. C. 

Thomson, Robert Donglas 
Thomascn, The Bev. G. Nicholas 
Thom, Miss Bertha 

Ihoy, Herbert Dominick 

Timothy, Samuel 

Tok, mung Po 

Tomkins, Lionel Linton 

Tndball, AUss Emma 

Turner, Mrs. Vera 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 

Vale, Mrs. K. 

Yaugliau-Slovens, Dudley Lewis 

Vijayaraghava Acharyar , 

Visvesvamya Mokshagundam 

Wait, Bobort William namllton 

Wakeflcld, George Edward CampbeO 

Wiilayatallah, Khan Baiiadur Hafiz Muhammad 

\\ .-Uewalkcr, P. Balmrao 

Waller, liYederick Chighton 

Wantcas, Dr. Willias James 

Wares, Donald Home 

WeW)-Warc. Mrs. Dorothy 
Wi-ighell, Miss Anna Jane 
Westitm. Miss Mary Priscilla 
Wildnian, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilson, Mrs. E. B. B. 

Wiseman, Honorary Captain Charles Sbor 
Woemcr, Miss Lydia 
Wood, The Bev. A. 

WjmesB, Mrs. Ada 
Ycrbnry, Miss J. 

Young, Dr. M. Y. 

Zalmr-ul-Hus^, Muhammad 
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Tlwte la a bewildeilng mnltiipllcit; of Indian 
‘ iltlM, made all the mote difficult inasmuch as 
there la a difference of nomenclature between 
the titles of Cindua and Mahomedana. Some 
^titiea are hereditaty and represent ruling chiefs 
-or those nominally such (and of these there are 
ao leas than some eSO. whilst of the titles tbem- 
selyes some 200 ate known); others are personal 
hcmouis conferred on individuals by the Indian 
tiovemment, and even then sometimes made 
' hneditary. Yet again, there are numerous 
eompllmentary titles, or spedfleations of office, 
expressed in Hindu phrases, of which we have 
oeouionally suppUed- tho Interprotatioiis, It 
mnat be added that though eeude is often figuring 
.in the names it has nothing whatever to do with 
^e titles. Amir, Khan, Mir, Saltan, Sri, &c.. 
Me oonfusin^y used as both titles and names. 

The order of rank la thus given by Sir B. 
Lethbridge in *‘ Xhe Golden Book of India.” 

Hindu —Mabarala Bahadur, Maharaja, Baja j 
Bahadur, Baja, Bal Bahadur, Bai Soheb, | 
Bai. I 

Mohammedan —Nizam, Nawab Bahadur, ■ 
Nawab, Eban Bahadur, Khan Sabcb,! 
Khan. ! 

ParHt and Bene-ItradUes —Khan Bahadur,! 
Khan Sahob. | 

dfeur-~n corruption of the English " officer.” 
AMuualia —^name of a princely family rcsidcut 
at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 
AJehundeada —son of a Head Officer. | 

(Sindhi)—of exalted rank. 

Ali Rajtt-^Sen King (Laccadives). 

Amir (corruptly Emir) —^a Mohammedan Chief 
ofteif also a personal name. 

Am/— a Minister. 

Baba—lit. " father; ” a respectful “ Mr. 

Irish " Your Honour.” 

Bobtf—atriotly a 5th or stili younger son of a 
Baja, but often used of wy son younger than 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of addresB<«Esquire. There are, however, 
one or two Bajas whose sons ate known 
respcotlvely as— 1 st, Knuwar; find, IMwau; 
Srd, Thakor; 4tb, Lai; 5th, Baba. 
BoAadtfr—lit. brave ” or " warrior a 

title used by both Hindus and Mohammed¬ 
ans, often bestowed by Government; added i 
to other titles it increases their honour, but 
' alone it designates on inferior ruler. 

BatAcAi—a revenue •officer or magistrate. 
Begum or Begamr-tho feminine of “ Nawab ” 
combined m Bhopal as ” Nawab Begum.” 
Basor—apparently a large land-owner. 

JBJkonsle—name of a Maratba dynasty. 

BiUv—titie of the ruler of Coocb Behar. 

Bkugti ' aame of a Balucb tribe. 

^ OlttafngMfi—one of ■ufficient dignity to have an 
nmhiwiia oaxtied ovox him. 

. Bwia—lit. "gra^dfstber” (paternal); any 
vennalde pemon. 

; l^niSa an jH ag la l ' Bta tet also one in oiBee. 


Deb—a Brahminieal priestly title; taken from 
the name of a divmity. 

Dhiraj-^" Lord of the Lands: ” added to 
" Baja,” Ac., it means ” paramount.” 

Diwan —a Vizier or other First Minister to a 
native Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with ” Sardar,” under 
wliicb see other equivalents. Xhe term is 
al. o used of a Council of State. 

Elaya Raja —title given to the heir of the Mahv 
raja of Xravancorc. 

Farzand (with defining words added)—” favo¬ 
rite " or “ beloved.” 

Fateh —“ victory." 

Fath Jeang —" Victorious in Battle” (a title * 
of the Nizam). 

Qaehwar (sometimes Ouicowar )—title with 
“ Maharaja " added of tho ruler of Bazodo. 
It was once a caste name and moons "cowherd, 
».e., the protector of the sacred animal; but 
later on, in common with ” Holkar '* and 
" Sindhia,” it came to be a dynastic appel¬ 
lation and consequently regarded as a tttie. 
Thus, a Frince becomes “ Qaekwar ” on 
succeeding to tho estate of Batoda;” Holkar,.'* 
to that of Indore; and ” Sindhia,” to ttot 
of Gwalior. 

Hafiz —guardian. 

Eaji —one who has made pilgrimage to Mecca, 

Uiera Lai —“diamond ruby.” 

Holkar —sec " Qaekwar." 

Jah —a term denoting dignity. 

Jam (Sindlii or Balucb)—Ctilef. 

Kffzi—^better written Qtjzi )—a Mohammedan 
umgistrate. 

Khan —originally the lulcr of a small MohoatiBie* 
dan State, now a nearly empty title thnng b 
prized. It is very frequently used as a nameir^ 
esiwcially by Afghans and Fatbans. ' 

Khwaja —a Persian word for ” master,” soma* 
times a name. 

Kunwar or Kumar —^tbc hdr of a Baja. ■ 

JjoI —a younger son of a Baja (stxictiy a 4th ao p, 
but see under “ Baba ”). 

Lokendra or LoKndra —” Froteetor of the 
World,” title of tho Chiofa of Dbolpur and 
Daltia. 

Mahard —a feudal title home by the heada of a 
ITindu religious body. 

SIttharaja —^Ihc highest of hereditary rnlera 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distino- 
tiou conferred by Government. It has 
several variations as under ” Baja,” with the 
addition of Maharaj iZana; its feminine la 
Maharani (maAassgreat). 

ilalUi —master, proprietor. 

Iftan—title of the eon of a Rajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish "Master.” 

Mir—a leader, an interior title wUdh, lilM 
“Khan,” has grown Into a name. It n 
espedaUy used by deseendanta of the Obfeii 
of Sind. 

Mtrzo—if prefixed, ” Mr.” or " Xsquire,” 
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Ifoiv, Momtg, or Mamg (Arakanetse)—Pleader* I 

irouM or Mattfoi—a learned man or teacher. 

MuidUgof or Xud-liar-^ personal proper 
iiame» bnt Implying " steward of tlio lands.'* 

Mftsmtm-ud-DauIa —dlstiiigulshcd In the Stati' 
(ifuU, In the country). 

JfimtAi—^preddent, or presiding official. 

JtfyoiPUfi—Mr." 

2l7at0ab--oilglnally a Viceroy under the Moghai 
Ctovemmcnt, now the icguJar leading title iti 
a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding to 
" Maharaja ” of the Hindus. 

Sfttsim —a ruler (not to be confused ailh 
following). 

Sixam —^the title of the ruler of Hyderabad, il>(‘ 
one Mohammedan Prince superior to h'uwub. 

!fono (Thibetan)—^the ruler of Si>itta. 

Pomit or Pundi —a learned man. 

Ptahkup —^manager or agent. 

Prinee —term used in English courtesy for 
" Shahzada,** but specially conferred in the 
case of “ Prince of Arcof' (called also “Armiu- 

i'Arcot"). 

Baja —a Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
mfeiior to “Maharaja." 'J'hc fuininiiic is 
ibnii (Princess or Qiiotui), and it has tlic varia- 

' tlons Raj, Sana, Uao, liai, Rawal, Jtawat, 
SaikwaT, Bxdkhar, and Itaikat. 'i'lie form 
Rai la oommou in Bimgal, Rao in S. & W, 
India. 

Rajahwar- Hlng of Kings. 

jmmauder of a troop of horsca 

the Native Hindn terra used to nr of a 
European (" Mr. Smith " would be iw'ntiojicd 





as "Smith Saheb," and his wife “ iSiuii.h 
Mem-Sabeb," but iu addressing it would be 
"Saheb," fern. "Sabeba," withouttbcuauie); 
occasionally appended to a title in tlic same 
way as " Babador," but inferior («i-inus1.er). 
The unusual combination "Nawab Saheb" 
implies a mixed population of Hindus and 
Mohuunedons. 

SdhS^tada —son of a person of consequence. 

Said, Saga, Saigid, Sidi, Sged, Syud —^various 
forms for a title adopted by those who claim 
direct nude descent from Mohammed’s 
grandson Hnsain. 

Sardar (eorrupted to Sirdar )—a leading Oov- 
emment official, either civil or military, 
even a Grand Vlxter. Nearly all the Pimjab 
Batons bear this title, it and “ Diwnu ’* 
ate like In value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. So, but Mobammedaus only, 
ate "Wali," "Sultan,” "Amir,” "Mir," 
" Mtata," " Mian,” and " Khan." 

a Hindu title implying a slight dlsUnc* 
tifgl (lit. one>fouith bettor than others). 

Nonfote (Burmese)—a Chief. 

S J Mt a da ■ -son of a King. 

Shaikh (Arabic)—a Obiof. 

ZT'fame—a Mbhammedan title denot* 

;,.l!liig "liwmed." 

" Sword of Battle ” (a title of 
tbe'MalMtaJa of Xnvancoie). 

Sfdi—a variation of " Said." 


Sindhia—aeo under " Gaekwar." 

Sri or SArj—lit. fortune, beauty: a Sanscrit 
term used by Hindus in spealcing of a person 
much respected (never addressed to him; 
ncarlys=‘‘ Esquire "); used also of divinities, 
'J'lie two forms of spolliug are fOocasioned by 
the intermediate sound of the s (that of S 
in the German Stadt). 

Subadar —Governor of a province. 

Sudan —like “ Sardar." 

Sged, Syud —^morc variations of “ Said." 
Talukdar —an Oudh landlord. 

Tfdpur —the name of a dynasty in Sind. 

Thakar —a Iluidu term equivalent to "Babae 
dur," wlu’thiT as affix or alone. 

Tumandar —a I'ursbtu word denoting some office 
Umara —term imidyiug the Nobles collectively. 
Wall —^Uke " Sardar.” The Governor of Khe* 
lat is so terrae<l, wliilst the Chiefs of Cabnl 
arc IkiMi " Wali ” and " JUir.” 

Zemindar or Zamindar —a landowner; oxig. a 
Moliainmedau collector of revenue. 

Distinctive Badges.—An announcement 
was made ui the Comiiatiou Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive budge should bo granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
tilJes of * Diwan Bahadur *, ‘ Sardar Bahadur*, 
* Khan Bahadur * lloi Bahadur *, ' Kao Baha* 
dur*, *Kh,an Saliili*, Kai Sahib* and 'Kao 
Sahib*. Siihscquctdly the following regula> 
thms in re,spcct of these decorations were 
issued :—(Ij The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of tlio titles above mentioned shtdl bo a 
badge or niodaUion bearing the King’s effiCT 
crowned and the name oi the title, boUi to be 
. cxecuied on a ]ilagno or sliinld snriouuded by 
a hve-poiiiUM star surmounted by the Impcxiid 
Crown, the iilaqun or shield being of slltnr gilt 
for the titles of Diwuu, Sartlar, Khan, liai and 
Uoo Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Kai, and Kao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shell be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, wmoh 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
' t-liull be light blue w Lh a dark bine border, for 
1 lie titles of Khan, liai and Kao Bahadur light 
' ivd with a dark rod border, and tor the titles of 
' Ktian. Kai and lloo Salub dark blue with 
I light blue bonier. 

I A Press Note issued in November, 1914, 

' state : —The Govemmontof India have recently 
' had nndcr consideration tiio question of tiie 
I position ill which miniatures of Indian titles 
I shniild be worn, and have decided that they 
should bo worn on the left breast fastened by 
: a brooch, and not suspended round tlie neck by 
I a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
; B.uigi) itself. When the miniatures are wmn in 
I Conjunction with other decorations, they should 
! 1)« placed immediately after the Kaiser-l-Hind 
I Modal. 

Indian Distinguished Service MedaL— This 
modal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by on 
Army Order published In Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and nQu>oommlasloned 
officers of tiie regnlar and other foroes in ibidla. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of Ebig Edward 
VII, and on the leveise a laurel wreaia eneind- 
Ing the words For Dlstiugobhed 8ervlffi„ The 
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medal. If tnohes In diameter, is ordered to be 
worn Immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon If in. wide, witli 
tdpo edges I In. wide. This medal may be 
oonforred by ttie Viceroy of India: 


The First Class consistB of a gold clght-polutcd 
radiated star in. in diameter. The centio is 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of ligid-blue enamel, wltiiin a dark-blue 
band inseribod Order of British India, and. 
encireled by two laurel wrc-Jiths of gold. A 
gold loon and ring are uttaclud to the crown 
for .saspi-nsion from a broad oriianK'Dtal band 
in. in dianu tiT, tbrouuh which the ribbon. 


Indian Orders of Merit.— This reward of ' yj„j, aj.,. uttsiclud to lh<! crown 

valour was hi8titut'‘d by the II. Ji*. 1. Co. in hU.spi-nsion from a broad oriianK'nta] band 
1837, to reward pcraonal bravery without any tlianu tiT, tbrouah which tlie ribbon, 

reference to length of senice or good coiuluet. js Tia-sed for HUspension 

It Is divided Into throe ela-acs and is awimlui from Mi- neck. Tin- Second Cla«s is Jj^, in. lu 
to native ofRoers and men for jt. r with »lailc-bjue enanielled centre: 

eonduct in tlie field. On the advance mi-nt tin .-e h-i n crown on this Claris, and the suspend- 
from one class to another the star is surnniden tJ i cr is lomu-d of .m ornann-iit.al gold loop. The 
to the Government, and the superior <‘la,^s | revcrti-b- niaii. in l.ot!> clii-s.-«. The First Class 
snhstituted, but in the event of tlie d-.'ith oinjairf.-s \ii ’i it. Mi- iitle Sioiar Biihadar, and 
, ^ recipient his relativi-s n-tain tlie deconition i j„, afifjjtjonaj .illowmcc of tvo rupees a day : 
The order carries with it an increase oiOfie-Miirtl I a,t;,,. Se,-onil Mie MMe of Bahadur, and an 
fe W» pay of the recipient, and^ii Mie ev: nt oi j ,.xtra allow.n.c- of one mp e ix-r day. 

iSdowto Horitori-u, .arrvlc. M^l-Thh 

tists o[ a star of .Iglit point... It i>i. In flianK-t. r, 1 

having in the o-ntre a ground of liark hiiii i of the iiii'd.ii Miv- inlcr states a non ccw- 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, v.ilhin > |j■^••■''■"||ed oilie. r 
a gold circle, and tin- ieseription of! 

Valour, the whole being suiTiiounted by two; *V' 0 ‘*o a comnii sioii lie may reWn 
wreaths of laurel in gold. Tlie Second Class i ! - V}„ 1 J'” 

Star is of silver, witli the wr-a(li« of lininl in ■ i ..'1* , V" M" 

gold; and tlic Third Class enlir-ly ot “ilv-r. V *'Vhrfiin 
The dicoratioii is siispmded from a i*'o ..'r i i/n Vi^’ 

loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon P. in. i 

In width wiMi red edecs beai-lni: a aold or‘•liver * wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath of 
DUCKiP accoroing to ciass. j y,,, wr-atlis i«* the inscription for 

Order of British India.—Tliis order w.v . m. riloriont s-rv'-e. 'WiMiin the palm wreath 
Instituted at the satiu- time a.s the Onb-v of! is Uie word Ii.dia. Tiu- ineJal, ll-,' in. in dia- 
Mbrit, to reward native coiniiiNsioiieiL ofln-i r>; meM-r, is snsp< nded from a .leroll by means 
for long and faithful service in the Ifidian .Army , of a r<‘d riblxjn 11 ni. wide. The medals issued 
Since 1878, however, any per-on J’.urop<-ari oi 1 during the p-igiis of Queen Victoria’s sucoes- 
native, holding a commission in a native ngi-isors b ar on tiie obverse their bust in proflld 
ment, became eligible for udtnissioir to tin- with The I-gend altered to FBWAIIDVS Ot 
Order without reference to creed or colour, i GHOIIMIVS. 
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Laws and tbe Administration of Justice. 


Tbe tndl^oos law of India Is personal and 
divisible wfth reference to the two great classes 
of tbe popniation, ninda and Mahomedan. 
Both ssmtema daim divine origin and are in- 

_a^x_ _sxu _ 


Earopean British Snbleets. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law Is' 
same Cor all dasscs, certain dlstincUona of pro* 
codoro have always been nulntalued In remrd 


eatilcably Interwoven with religion, and each; criminal charges aadnst European BnnA 
ezto in rombinatton with a law‘based on j subjects. Until 1872 European Brltiflh sab- 
ointosDe At first tho tcmdcncy o£ tho STiglisti | could only bo tried or punished by (me of 
was to make thdr law public and tcrriUinal, j the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
,and on the ^tablishmeut of the buprerao Court i jjuropean British subjects should be liable to 
at Calcutta In 1773 and the advent of English i he tried ftir any offences by magistrates of tbe ' 
lawrats as judges, they proceeded to apply it! higlicst class, who were also justices of the , 
'to BaiOTOans and Indiana alike. This em)r| peace, and by judges of the Sesdous Courts; 
was by the Declaratory Act of 178».; 1 ,,^ it was necessary in both cases tbat the 

by wldeb Parliament declared f-hai as against, niagistrate or judge should himself be a Euro* 
a Hindu tbe Hindu law and usage, and as! p(.au j'ntish subject. In 1883 tlie Government 
aninst a Mahomedan the laws aud customs of: jpdju luiiiouuuud that they had decided ** to 
Islam shbuld bo applied. The rules of the j -pcttlu the (iuestlon of jurisdiction over Buropean 
Shastras and the Koran have heeu iii some i guhjects in such a way as to remove from the 
cases eltcrod and relaxed. InsUinccs can be j cd^c at onco and completely every judicial 


found in tbe Bengal Sati XU^gulation Act of 
1820; tbe Indian Slavery Act, 1813; the 
Casta DhuibiliUca llcmoval Act of 185U; tlu> 
Hindu Widows* Bemarriage Act, 1856; and 


disqualitieation which is based merely on race 
distinctions." 3’jiis decision, embodied in the 
llbert Hill, aroused a storm of Indignation 
which Li still remembered. The controversy 


other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial | ended in a cuinpromise which is thus summa* 
Qaietteer, “A certain number of the oldeririged by Sir John Strachey (*'India“The' 
BagUsh statutes and the English common law | controversy ended with the virtual, tbotig h 
aie to a limited extent still in force in the Pro-; avowed, abandonment of the measoio 
iddency Towns as applicable to Huropcans, j proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884, 
while much of the old Hindu and Slahomedan | i,y which tlic law previously In force was amen* 
law is everywhere personal to their naUve ded, cannot bu said to have diminished the 
fellow BUbjects; but apart from Ihesc, and from privileges of Earopean British subjecte Charged 
the customary law, wliieh is as far as posMbb' with olfenw-s, and it loft tlicir position as ex- 
recognised by the Courts, tlio law of UritJhli conUonal .‘is before. Tho general dlsanallfica* 

India'-**--“.. —.*-- i..*' . . » . . . h . 

^made 
*' authorities 1 



delegated.** l HrJtish subjects arc 'the same os those oi ao 

Codification. Englishman holding the same office. This 

nnfhra fhft transfer of India to i,h'‘ Crown '■ P«o'’jsio« however is subject to the Condition 
th?ta^w2 in astate of eSStcc^fu^^^^^^^ that every Hiiroiwim British subject brought 

Henry Cunningham deaenbed it as ‘‘‘ (!ld™ 

Innnlir tmwJfildv Anituifflccl mid cofilusiii^r.**' li«iH t»li 0 ngau} iiowGVcr trivi&l d6 uM 

Tbe flist steps towaird gcucral codification M ore i ^***^^ys to claim to be tried by a juw of whicb 
talTMi in 1833, when a Commission was appoint-. *^„^|*i* wwist 

ed, of which Ixird Macaulay was tho Vas iniidc inTlm nowVi4 of 

2355. SSS it ?nder^ Sio^Vm i unaltoTcd.” Since 1836 no dlstlnctloiie of race 
^^sS to ttie Moinbership, md espe-i recognised in tho ci^^^ 

dally by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief | -tooia* 

JUBtSoe of the Supreme Court of Calcutta., 

Tho Penal Code, which became law in 1860,! illgn courts. 


was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal! 'J'iic highest legal tribunals in India ate the^ 
Ftooedute* SubstanUally the whole criminal; Courts of Judicature. These were con* , 
law of British India is contained in these two»tiliiled by tiie Indian High Courts Act of 1861 


' ' Codes. One of tho must eminent lawyers who | fm’ Bengal, Ikimbay and Madras, and later for 
■ ever came to Hidia, Sir James Stephen, said * ibc United Provinces, saperseding the 'oW 
" ^le Indian penal code may be described as I supremo and Sadder Courts. The Judges are'' 
'llw criminal law of England freed from aUjapliointed by the Crow; they hold office 
toffimlcaliticB and superfluities, systematically I during the pleasure of the Sovereign; at least 
arxsnged and niodifled lu some few particulars [ pno-Uiird of tl^r_ iiumber are Iw^steiB, qne^'- 


are sutpriaingly tew) to suit the circum' 
sees of British India. It is practically im- 
Ible to misunderstand tlie code.’* Tho 
of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
the dodo of Civil Procedure. Tbe Indian 
il Oode has from time to time been amended. 

_-Obde of Civil Procedure was remodelled 

la IMS. and tbe Oode of Criminal Procedure 
la ^898. These Codes are now in dorce. 



third aro locruitcd from the judicial btanoli pf 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places', 
being available for the appointment of ladlsa 
lawyers. Trial by jury is tbe rule in oilglaid ‘ 
criminal cases oefore tbe High Oouits, bM . 
juries ate never employed in dvll suli.tii 
India. - -i: 

For other paria of India High Oontis hws:'' 
been formed under oi^r Uia 
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f 4iSerenoe being that they derive their antbority 
' ftomtheGovemment of India, not from Parlla- 
^ aent. m the Punjab and Bunna there are 
' <Mef Oonrts, with three or more judges; in 
I the other provinccH the chief appellate autbo- 
'.rity Is an offlcnr called the Judicial Cuniniis- 
. sloner. In Sind the Judicial Comniissioncr is 
ienned Judge of the Sudder Court and has two 
• ooIleagaeB. 

The High Courts arc the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the distrieis, ciiiiii- 
n^l and chll, and their dedsioiifi are final, 
Ncoept In cases in which an appeal lies to IHh 
, Majesty in Council and is hnanl by the Judicial 
Oommltteo of the Privy Council In Eiicland. 
The High Courts exercise supervision ov(t all 
the subordinate courts. IMimis are regular* 
\S sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts ore able, by examinin'g the reiuriis, by 
flouding for proceedings, and by caliing for 
explanations, as well as from the c.ases that, 
come before them in appeal, to Keep tlieniselves 
to some extent acquaiiittHl witli the inatiner 
in which the courts geiicrally arc diseiiargiiig 
tbeli duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Griiniiial Froecdiire pro\ides for 
the constitution of inferior erimitial courts 
Styled courts of session and courts of inagis* 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
■ dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions, 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
BOBslons division has a court of sos>ioi] and a 
sessionB judge, with assistance if need be. 
These statlouary sessions courts tike Uic place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, aud 
to Inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death arc subject to cotiflrma- 
tion by the liighest court of criminfll appeal in 
the pnfoince. Magistrates’' courts arc of throe 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
is made and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates; 
In the Freddency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Jnsttces of the Peace or honorary mugisiralcs 
dispose of the leas imporWnt Ciiacs. 

Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind tbe judge by tiicir opiuioaia;on 
. Juries the opinion of tlic majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
i. law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 

The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
' Oovemor*Gencral*in-Council and the I/jcal 
Government concerned udthout prejudice to 
tlw superior power of the Crown. 

Tbe consUtntion and Jurisdiction of the 
' tnforior dvll courts varies. Broadly speaking, 
ohc district and sessions judge is apimluted for 
■ aa^ dlri^ct: as District Judge ho presides in 
'■ its prfnclpsl civil court of original jurisdiction; 
- Us functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
vieribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Xlvll Service are mslnly selected tbongh some 
Sippointinmits ace made from the Provincial 
' JBervfce. Next come the Sabordlaate Judges 
■^Jaad MunsUts, the extent of whose orlginai 
‘^riadioiioii i^es In deferent parts of India. 
.jPie dvU.flQQftoi he}o« the gni4e of IMstriot 


Jndgo, are almost InvariaMy presided over by 
Indians. There ace in admtlou a numbeu; of 
Ckmits of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
.money suits up to Its. 600. In the Preridoncy 
Towns, where the Gliartcrrd High Courts have 
original jurisdiction. Small Cause (^urts dls* 
IKKic of money suite up to Its. 2,000. As In* 
solvency Courts ttie olwrlerod High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussdl 
similar pnwitrs were conferred on tlio District 
Courts by the lusolveiiey Act of IJMiO. 

Coroners arc appointed only for the Fresl- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else* 
where t'loir duties arc disclutrged by the onli* 
nary siiitl of maglstmtes and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal prnetifioncr.s in TncUa are divided Into 
Barri.stei’s-at-L-iw, Advocates of the High Court; 
VakiJs iiml .At.lonieys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
anil I'lividers, jMukhtiars and revenue agents. 
liarrKtcrs and Advocates are admitted by each 
High (^oiirf. to pmctisi! in it and its subordinate 
courts; and they alone are admitted to ptac« 
tise on the original side of some of the ctiarterob 
High Couris. VakiLs are persons duly quidifled 
wlio are admitted to practise on the appellate 
)-ide of the chartered High Courts and in tiie 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At* 
tomc.vs arc rcciiiirod to qualify before admission 
to practise in niucli the same, way as In En^and. 
The rule that a solicii'Or must instruct counsel 
jircvails only on th(‘ original side of certain of 
the. High Courts. Pleaders practise in the 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts. 

Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, ^bidras. and Bombay there Is a 
Bar Committee jiresicled ovet, tx offieio, by the 
Idv'oeatti-Geneml. This body Is eleeted by 
i.lie barristers practising in each High Oour^ 
and its functions are to watch the Inteieata 
or thi'. Bar and to regulate Its etiquette. At 
,4llu.1iai>ad, Latiore. Nagpore, and EAngOOn a 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
is extended to include the vakils or native 
jilcaders, and the president Is cither the senior 
practising member of the Bar or the Government 
Adv(H:ut.e,. In tlic larger Districts and BOf* 
riions Courts, aii organisation representing 
tlir J3ar is usually to be found, and in the sud* 
ordinate Courts, inuludlng the Bevenne Coarts, 
similar machinery is generally In use. Pending 
an opiKirtiinity of detailed inqnirles In India, 
these general dcseriptions must sufflee. 

Composition of the Bar. 

A considerable change is occurring in the 
coiiipoBition of the Indian Bar. Tbe following 
extract from an informing artii^ in the Timim 
(May 26, 1014) Indicates the character ai^ 
incidence of this dovelopmeuv: “ During' the 
last forty years, a striking change has ta]^ 
place in the professional dass. Tbe bidlc of 
practice has largely passed from BrlUsb to 
Indian bands, while, at the ssme time, toe 
profession has grown to an enormous extent. 
One typioaliUnstraMon may be quoted. Atteob* 
ed to the Bombay High Gpnrt ^ 1811 tmerp 
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were 38 BOlidtorB, of wbom 10 were Indian 
And 28 En^lsh, and 2i advocates, of whom 
7 were Indian and 17 KuKliah. In 1011, attacti' 
ed to the same Hish Ornirt, then- were 130 soli- 
oitors, of whom innn* Mian ISO wen* Indian 
and the remaltulcr lOii'dish, and l!30 advo¬ 
cates. of whom K) only wi-ro and tho 

remainder Indian.’* 

Low Officers. 

The Govcminnnt of India lia.<4 il*; own 1:iw 
colleague in the Jaigiil .Mcinlx-r of C’ouncil. 
All Qovemment lucasuros an* <liiifi(-d in tlii> 
department. Oniside Mk> Council tlio |>riii- 
clpal law ofHccr of ilie CovcrMiitcnt of India 
is the Advocatc-Concral of i;cn;'al. mIio i.‘> 
appointed hy ihe Croun, i'* fhe Icolcr of I lie 
local Bar, and is alwavs notninalcd a nic.niln'r 
of the Provincial J/'Ki.-lalivc ('ciinciJ, Tn 
Calcutta be is assl-.nd hy the Standing; i^nunsul 
and the Govrrnnirnt Solicitor. 'I’licrc aic 
AdvORiitos-Gciiernl imd Government Solicitors 
for Bombay and M:idr;i'>. niivl in Uoinhay tlicie 
Is atiacbed to liio Sccrfdarnit a J.c;'al IliMiifmi- 
broncer and an Assistant lic.'<.al llcnii-miiiaiiccr, 
drawn from tbe Judicial Jhanc'i of riic iudiun 
Civil Service. 'I'lie Oovern incut of nciiiral 
connulta the Bengal Adxocatc-Gcncral, ilic 
Standing Couiioc] and tlic GoM'i-uiiicnt. Soli¬ 
citor, and lias licsidcc a l/Ci;;!! iti incmlir.'inccL 
(a Civil Servant) and a Diimty JiCL'al IIcticci- 
brancer (a iiractising l):irrisi.<‘i); fh'' fnited 
PtovinccB are ci|!tii»|>cri uitli a civiiniii l.c'.'.il 
JlemfiabranciT ami ]>rofi‘.-..-.io!ijd laviv'-rs a*- 
, Govcmmciit Advoi'sitc and .\si. (ant 

t ment Advocate; llie Piinjiib lias a i,Lg!il Itc- 
ttocmbranccr, (Jovcriimf-iit .Advocate and a 
M'lyonior Qov'cniincnt Advocate; ami ['•iiniri a 
rf/'flovemment Advocate, l<‘■'Kles a mi-.-'^ iry lo 
g?" Wie JiOcnl Legislative Council, 
s' Sherilts arc attached to the, 71i<di fomts ol 
v'Calcutta, Madras and Boinliay. 'iiny arc 
.■ appointed by Govemment, select I'tl fioni 
■*' non-officials of standim', the dclaiJed woik 
' ^ng done by deputy sherills, who are otiiei i- 
. of tbe Court. 


I Law Reports. 

Tlie Indian Law Beports are published In ' 
four scries—Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, andi- 
All-ahabad, under tiic authority of the Governor- • 
Genoral in (Ibuncil. They contain cases de* 
tennined byiuc lligli Court aiiA by the Judicial 
(’onimitti 0 on appi^ai from libc particular High 
' Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
I great irnportniibo, .lud the Coimcil of Law 
I IlLporting for England and Wales show their 
I appreeialioii liy printing tlio Indian Appeals 
ill a sejviiriite vnliitne, and iiayc also compiled 
•n. di'/'-s* lit iiidi.in Anpcajs covering the period 
' l>v7'J-1i^o:L Till! other Provinces and States 
h.nve of reports is-aied iiiidcTthe authority 
, 'ither of tin- Judjejaiy or the State. 

Lc$Hs!alive Power. 

'I’lie Kupieine jiower of Parliament to legislate 
' f<>r till' whole of Indi.a cannot be questioned, 
ill priieliee, liowever. this power is little nsed, 
tiieie being a majorily of olliciala on the im¬ 
pel lal Legii-lative Coiineil—a majority deli- 
' liei dele reserved in the India Councils Act of 
; Mie Seerctary of Slate is able to impose 

his will on the Cnvermnenl of India and to 
, M-eiire till' ]i:i'.v-!ige of any measure he may frame, 

; i.-gardies-i of llic opinion of the Indian antlio- 
iiiu's. Li>.;niiiti\c Ckiuneiis have been estab- 
liMied hotli for the wliole of India and for the 
oiiKipal piovinces. Tlieir eonstitution and 
I'liin t'lo:. - ai'e Inlly di'.erihed in dctoiliiig the 
tiok\er.s of the Jniperii.l and i‘n>\im:lal Councils 
oi. 'I'll ineei. emi igeiieius llic Governor- 
Geiieial i- M'end with the power of issuing 
ordinaiii-es, liaviiig tlie s.nine force a.s Acts of 
ihe J/‘gi'lature, but tliey can n-niain in force 
for only Mx nioiitlis. 'J’lie power is very little 
I list-1. Tlie liovernor-Cieiiei'iil-iii-Council is 
atsii enqioVveied to make regulations, having 
all tlie cngeiiey of Acts, for the more backward 
p. Ills of the country, the object being to 
b.ir the operufioii of the general law and 
pi'iiiiil. tlie applie.ation of certain enactments 
oalj. 


Bengal Judicial Department, r- 


Sanderson, Sir lancrlot .. .. .. .. , Chief.Tasfiee. 

Tennon, The Hon’ble Mr. William, i.r.s. .. .. Puiniie Judge. 

Woodroffe, The lion'ble Sir Joiin George, H.A , II. i.iol Ditto. 

at-Law. i 

Mukharji, The ITon'blo Sir Aslmtosli. Kf., 0L8.I., M.A.,P,L. Ditto. 


Biobardson, The Hon’ble Mr. Tlioin.’is William, l.c.s., 
Bar.-at-Law. 

WalinMey, The lion’ble Jir. Hugh, l.c.s. 


Ditto, 

Ditto. 


Chitty, The lion’ble Sir Charles M'illiam, Bar.-ai-L-tw. Ditto. 

Fkiwer,The lion'ble Mr. 'Ernest Edward, Itar.-at-Liiw Ditto. 


GiMVes, The Hou’blc Mr. William, Ewart .. .. Ditto 

Syed Shamsul-lbida, llou'bic Hawub Sir, k.o.i.e. .. Ditto. 


Gbatarjl, The Hou’blc Mr. Noliul Banjan, 1 I.A., b.l. .. 
.tObaudhuri, Tbe Hon. Sir Asutosh, Bar.-at-Law 

'bonld, The Hon’ble Mr. B. B. 

vwShccoft, The Hon'bio Mr. Charles Porton. 1.0.8, .. 
fimlth, The Hon’ble Mr. M.'iitrice, i.e.s. 
panton. The Hou’blc Mr. Edward Brooks Henderson, 

4«.B. 



Ditto. 

Ditta 

Ditto'. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. (Offlcfatblg 
Ditto. ( do, ) 
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Bengal Judicial Department->e(m<J. 

^dibbons. The Hon'Ue Mr. Thomasi Clarke Fllliog, K.O. r Advocate-General. 

il)ae, Satlsb Eanjan .Standing Cotmscl. 

iKesteven, The Hon'blo Mr. Charlro Henry .. .. | Government Solicitor. 

fanton, The Hon, Mr. IS. H. H. Superintendent and Bemembroncor ol 

I Leg.'U Affairs. 

Oxr, John Williams, iJar.-at-Liivv.' J>e(.iity Superintendent and Remem¬ 

brancer of Li‘gal Affairs. 

Bam Charon Mltra .. .. .. .. Senior Govcmnioat Pleader. 

I 

Hume, J. T. .' •'ublic Prosecutor, Calcutta 

Heebie, James Herbert., Jlemstrar, Keeper of Records, Taxing 

Otileer, Accouiifant-GencnLi, and 
* Scaler, etc., Original Jurisdiction. 

Bemfry, Manrice.Registrar in Insolvency, Original Side. 

Nalini ^lian Chatarji, Bar.-af-Law .. .. .. JMa.''ter and Official Referee. 

Byper, George .' l>y. RegisfT.ar. 

Bmnaud, William Augastiis, 1’>a;.-at-I..a\t .. .. ('i'-rk of the thown for C'-lniina iSessiona 

Eitkbam, Joseph Alfred.Secret.ary to the Cliief Jnsticc and Head 

Cloik, Decree Department. 

BSdglcy, X ormnn George Armsirorig, i.e.s.Registmr and Taxing OOlccr, Appellate 

.lunsdictiou. 

Connsell, Frank Bertram.Deputy Registrar. 


Fanlit, Peter Sydenham. 

Grey, Clwrlcs Edward, Bar.-af -Diw 

Bonnerjee, K. K. Shelly, Bar.-nl-Law .. 
Dobbin, F. E., Bar.-at-Law 
Falkner, George McDonald 

Impose, B.D., Bar.-at-Law .. .. • .. 


' Assistant Begistrar. 
AdiiiinistratoF-Gcneral and Official 
Tmstee. 

! Official Receiver, sab. pro ten, 

, Ct»roncr of Calcutta. 

' Official Assignee. 

Editor of Law Reports. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Scott, The Hon'blo Sir Basil, Kt.. m.a., Bar.-at-Law .. 
Shall, Tlie Uon’ble, Mr. Ijaffiibliai Asliaram, M.A., 

Marten, The Hon. iff r. A. R. . 

Beaman, The Hon'blo Sir Frank Clement Ofllcy, I.C.S... 

Heaton. The Hon’blc Sir Joswili John, i.e.s. 

Hayward, The Hou'blc Mr. Maurice Henry Weston, 

McLeod, The Hoii'blc Mr. Xorni.an CnonAoun, 
Bar.-at-T-aw. • 

Abdeali Huhammadoli Bozlji, The Hon. Mr. 

Btrangman, the Hon’ble Mr. T. J. 

"EteaSi, George Douglas. 


I Chief Juaiice, 

I Puisne Judge. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. (On furlou^i). 

DitfA. (Officiating). 
Advocate-General. 
Remembrancer of Legal Afl^rs. 


MUne, Robert Blair, h^.a., i.a.s. 

Nicholson, Eustace Ferrers 

Oampbdl, Henry. 

Wddon, Walton Langford, Bar.-atFLaw. 
Slatw, John Sanders, B.A., Har.-at-Law.. 

PbboEBhah Behramii Malbatl, Bar.-at-Law 

Elijlbbai Hoimaaji Wadia, ma. .. 

MabomedldiQy Hajlbhoy Laljl .. 

AUbon, WQUomi B.A.( 1.0.& 


Assistant Bemembrancer of 
Alfaira. 

Gkivemmcnt Soh'cltor and Fublio Ftoae* 
entor. 

Clerk of the Crown. 

Reporter to the High Coort. 

Administrator-General and OIBotol 
Trustee. 

Offldatlng Frothonota^, Testammit- 
ary and Admiralty Registrar. 

Master and Registrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
Local Investigattons, and Taxing 
Officer. 

Sheriff. 

EeglatiBri Appellate Bide. 
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Bombay Judicial Department—eonfti. 


NaeArwraJI DlnehahJ! Gharda, n.A.; Ui.b. 

Sing, A. a. • a .. •• «• •• .. 

Court or tub Jodiciati CmrwTS 

Pratt. Edward Millard, i.c.R. 

Croucb, Henry Newton, liat.'at-Law 

Fawcett, CharlcR Gordon Hill, i.c.R. 

Kemp, Norman Wrlglit. 


Dc^^y Regtstrec and Beater, Appclh^^ 


Acting Coroner. 
aiOBEIt OB SlBD. 

Judicial Gommisaloncr. * 

Additional Judidal Commisdoner. (ov 
combined leave.) ; 

I Additional Judicial CommlMioner. i 
Acting Additional Judicial Oommti* 


bionur. 


Madras Judicial Department. 


WalliB, The Fon'blc Bir John Edw'ard Fower, Nt., 
M.A., Bar.*at>]jaw. 

Abdnr Bahlm, Tlio Mon’ble Mr., m.a., 1tar.-at*Law 
Oldfield, The Jlon’Wc Mr. Francis J)ii Pro, I.O.8. 
Bpenoer,Tbe Hon’bic Mr. CIiarlcB Gordon, i.o.p. 
Owtter, The Hon’ble Mr, Victor Murray Coiilta ' 
S^agiti Ayyar, Tlus Hon. Mr. T. V., tt. a., b. i.. 
Badaalva Ayyar, The Hon'bin THw.'iii lialiatlur T. 

Aylteg, The Hon’bte Hir William Itock, 1.G.S. 

Btfewen, The Hou'ble Mr. .Tames Herbert, i.L.n., Bar.- 

PhllllpB. The Hon. Mr. Wllimm Watkin i.o.P. 

Kumanwami Shastri, The Jlon'blu Diwan Bahadur 
C.V, 

Napier. Tbe Hon. Mr. Clmrlcs I'Ycidcrit-k 
Srinivasa Ayyangar, The Hon. Mr. B., b.ab.l. 

‘felghtwell, Henry . 

Bamesam Fantulu . 

Osborne, E.B. 

Grant, P. R., Bar.-at-T,aw . 

Odgers. The llon'blc Mr. C. E., m.a., Bar.-at -Tisw 

llackay. Cbarieii Gordon, i.o.s. 

Adam, John Collycr, U.A. . 


j Chief Justice. 

j Puisne Judge. 

J»ltto. 

HitUt. 

Hitto. 

Hilto. 

HittiO. 

Ditto. 

1)11 to. (On furlough.) 
Ditto. 

I Officiating .Tndgc. (Additional). 

Ditto. ( do. ) 
Advocate-General. 

Government Solicitor. 

I Acting Government Pleader, 
j Acting Putilic Proseentor. 
j Senior liUW Reporter. 

I Administrator-General and 
j Trustee. 

Itcgiatrar. 

' Cro)vn Prosecutor. 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Official 


Abdul Majid, The Hon. Mr., B.A., U.B., Bar.-at-Law . 


Giataam.^ Jbhn Fuller 
Mellor. The Hon. Mr. Arthur 
Uddeli, Henry Crawford .. 

Pumaohaadra Basu 
Hogg, Gilbert Pitcavin .. 


I Jddgc and Superintendent and Be* 
I membrancer of Legal Affairsu ShfDong 
(On leave). 

Officiating. 

Judge, Assam Valley Districts, GaobaU. 
District and Sessions Judge, Sylliet and 
Cacbor. 

Additional do. do. 

Addltiona' District and Sessions Judge, 
A. V. Districts. 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


lCillor,Tbe Hon. Sir Thomas Frederick Dawson 
.Eoe, Tbe Hon. Mr. Francis Reginald, i.O. s. 

Atkmson.The Hon'ble Mr. Cecil, x.o. 

Jwida PniBtaad^jrhe Hon’ble Mr. 

Ali Imam, The Hon’ble Sir Sayyid 
Chapman, The Hon. Mr. Edmund Polly, i.a.R. .. 
Midlick, The Hon’ble Mr. Bosanta Kumar, l.c.s. 
l%ornblll. The Hon. Dr. Thomas 

Sultan Ahmad, Bar.-at-Law . 

Adaml, The Hon'ble Air., L.c. 

OoDtts, William Stmehan, I. O.S.. 


r Chief Justice, 
j Puisne Judge. 

Ditto. 

' Ditto. 

I Ditto. 

' Ditto. (On fnriough.) 

Ditto 

Ditto. (Acting.) 

Government Advocate. 

SupcTintondont and Bomembrancer o( 
Legal Afloiis. 

Begistnur. 


Burma Jndicial Department. 


TeOBtey, The Hon’ble Sir Danid Harold Byan, i.c.s., 
Bar.-ateLaw 

ptnnond. The ^n’bte Mr.Ernest William, B.A., Bat.* 

, g atelaw. 

IteMnson; Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Sydney Maddock, Bar.* 

Hon. ;Mr.‘ Aithw fidmiind, B,'a., i.o^ 


Chief Judge; Chief Oonit; Lower Buraia 
(On leave). 

Offidathig Chief Judge. 

Judge. (Oh leave.) . 

Do. ,' 

Do. 

















Laws and the Adminisiratim of, JusUc$» 
Burma Judicial Department— 

lile Ur. Charles Philip Eadford, B.A.; ( Ofilolating Judge. 


^sangi The HimTile Ur. Charles Philip Eadford, B.A.; 

Bar.*at*lAW. 

^^MaiderB, IiqbIIo Hairy, 1 . 0 . 8 . .Judicial Commlasioner, Upper Burma. 

Uen, Puina Chu|idra, Bar.-at-Law .Admluiatrator^Jeaeml, Official KuB^ 

OfScittl Assignee and Eecciver, Earn* 
ROOD. (On leave). 

Burendra Hath, Bar.-at>Iiaw .Officiating do.. 

ohintopher, S. A., Bar.*at-Law.Qovcniineut Prosecutor, Eangoon. 

Barwood, Arthur John, Bar.-at-law. Ditto. Moulmein. 

IDllar, Edward .^ Eegistrar. Court of Judicial Commiai 

I sioncr. Upper Burma. 

Central Provinces, Judida) Department. 

Oialre Broebmau, sir n. V., m.a., Bar.-at-Law, Judicial Commissioner. 

^ E.O.8. 

Batten, J. H., I.O.SI .. , .. ,. .. .. First Additional Jndicial Commissloneti 

HaUlfSK, H. P.,I.C.S.Set'oiid Additional Jufficial Commhh 

sloner. (On 31ilitary duty.) 

Pndeauz, Prank Winckwoi-tii Vustiii, . ( Ditto.) Provisional. 

Jacklon, Bobert John .Eegistrar. 

Patande, K. Q.I>i‘puty Eegistrar. 

N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Barton, W. P.i C.I.E., 1 . 0 , 8 . .. .Judicial Comiuissioncr. 

Muhanunad Akbar JChau .. Eegistrar. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 

BatUgan, The Tlon’ble Sii Ileiiry Adolphus Itydvn, i:.A., ClilcE Judge. 

Bar.-at>Law. 

Smith, The Hon’blo Mr. H. Fuott, i.c.8. .. .. Judge. 

Chevis, The Hon'bln Mr. William, T.c.s. .. .. Do. (On leave), 

Shadl Lai, The Ilon’blc Eai Ba1i,ujMr, Ibir.-at-Jnw Do. 

Le BossUou^Tbe Hon. Mr. Walter Aubiii, i.o.s. .. 01Iii;iatirig Judge. 

Broadway, tiie Hon. Mr. Alan Brice, Bar.-ut-Law .. I•'irht Temporary Additioual Judge. 

' Wilbcrfoice, The Hon. Mr. Samuel, b.a. ,, .. Second. Do. do. 

Ciracoy, S. W., B.A., i.g. 8.Ijfgal Eemombranccr. 

Petman, Charles Bovan, b.a., Bar.-at-Law .. .. Oovcninieut .\dvoc;ato. 

Petguson, John Alexander, M.A., i.u.8p .j Eegistrar. 

Hebert* il. A.. Assistant Tx^gal Ecniembrancer and 

I AdininiBtrator><iCDcral and Official 
1 iTustoe. 

United Provinces, Judicial Department. 

Blehards, The Hon’blc Sir Henry George, Kt,, Bar.-at* ' Chief Juducc, (On furlough). 

Law, K.O. 

Ejtoz, The Hon’blc Sir Gcoijgc Edward, Et., Li,.n., i.c.s. . O lieiatjng (liicf Justice. 

Banarjl, The Uon’ble Sir Pmumda Charan, Kt., b.a., b.i. PJisne Judge. (On privilege leave). 
PlgBott The Hon’ble Mr. Theodore Caro, 1 . 0 . 8 . .. Ditto. 

Tnaball, The Hon’ble Mr. William, i.u.s. .. .. ! Ditto. 

WaUh, The Hon. Mr. Gocll, Bar-at-Law, u.A. .. ' Ditto. 

Badq, The Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad, Ear.-at-Tjiw .. ; Ditto. (On leave). 

Abdnr Eauf, The Hon. Mr. Saiyid Mohammed, Khan Ditto. (Officiating). 

Bahadur. j 

Byvei, TheHon.Mr. AlfredEdwanl, B.A., Bar.-at-Law. • Ditto. ( do. ). 

Johnson, John Nesbitt (fordon i.e.s.Jliigistrar. 

Xyle, The Hmi. 3Tr. David Eankcn, j.c.s. .. .. Officiating Legal Ecmcmbrancer. 

PoEtw, Wilfred King, Bar.-at-Law .Law Ecjxirter and Secretary, LeghdaUva 

Connell. 

XaUt Ifohan Banarjl . t .' Government Pleader. 

Wallaob, W. .' Govemment Advocate. 

Cottbt Of Judicial Commi881omeb oi' Ovdh—Lucknow. 

idndaay, Benjamin, 1 . 0 .S.Judicial Commissioner. (On special duty). 

Utwetk Louli^ Z.C.B. ., First Additional Judicial Commlsdonet. 

I Officiating Judicial Commissioner. 

Sal Kanhalya Lai, Bahadur .j Secood Additional Judicial Commii* 

i eioner. Officiating .First Additional 
Judicial OommisBloner. 

;^olala, Sidney Seglnald, j.c,8. .. ! Officiating Second AddiUonal Judicial 

. Commiasloner. 

iHiiirdetuc, Cl H., .Temporary Beglittar. 

KiAh OhoMl.OovarameotPlaadar., 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Indian Goveznment employ 196,304 
wfllcas and men in the Indian Police. The total 
0 (Mt ot maintaining the Force is Bs. 3,957,0-18. 
In large cities, tha Force Is coucentratod and 
under direct European control; in the mofUi'.sil 
the men are scattered throughout each District 
and located at various Outposts and Policr 
Stations. The smallest unit for adniiiiistnitive 
pnxpoBOB Is the Outpost which generally con¬ 
sists of 8 or 4 Constables under the control of a 
Head Constable. Outpost Police are main¬ 
tained to i>atrol roadie and villages and to 


report all matters of local Interest to thelc 
superior, the Sub-Inspector. Ibey have no 
powers to Investigate offences and are asurviva] 
of the period when the country was in a disturbed 
state and small bodies of Police were required 
to keep open communications and afford pro* 
tcction agiunst the raids of dacoits. It la an open 
question uhetluT they are now of much use. 
Each On^^nst is under a Police Station which 
Is coiitro.lcd by an officer known as a Sub* 
Inspector. 


DIstlibatlon of Police. —The area of a Police Station varies according to local eon- 
O^DB. The latest figures available are: — 


— 

A vcnigp area per 
Police Station. 

Average number of 
Itcgular Civl] 
Police per 10,000 

1 of Population. 


1 Square miles. 


Bengal* . 

120 

4*8’ 

Assam . 

616 

; 5*3 

United Provinces . 

127 

7*7 

Punjab . 

1 203 

: 10 a 

North-West Frontier Province . 

179 

19*8 

Central PiovinceB and Berar . 

243 

8*6 

1 

Burma* .t .. 

! 487 

1 

! 13*4 

Madras *. 

S 144 

j 8*0 

Bombay * .. .: . 

1 2:>2 

1 

1 

15*0 

* Excluding the towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Bangoon. 
Bailway police, but not Mihtary police. 

Organisation of Police. 

riio figures include the 


The Police Station Officer (the Sub-lnspA:- 
tor) Is responsible for the mvestigation of all 
oognlsbble crimes, that is to say, all ollencea in 
wbioh the Police can arrest without a warrant 
from a Magistrate, which occur within hii 
JatisdlcUoD; he is also held responsible for the 
maintenance of the public peace and the pre- 
ventioai of crime. From the point ot viiw of 
tiw Indian Byot, be is the most important 
Police Officer m the District and may rightly 
be oansideTed the backbone of the Force. 


Superior to the Bub-Inspector is ibc Inspec¬ 
tor who bolds charge of a Circle containing 4 or 
5 PoUoe Stations. His duties arc cbleily those 
ot supervision and inspection. He does not 
ordlnwy interfere in tlie investigatiou of 
crime unless the conduct of his subordinates 
leodeis this necessary. 


The Inspeetor is usually a selectod and ex- 
Milenced Sub-Inspector. Each District con- 
iataur t or 4 didn, aud in the case of large 


Districts, is divided Into 2 Sab-dlvislons—one 
of which is given to an Assistant Supejinteo- 
dent of Police, a European gasotted Offleer 
The Police Force in each District is controlled 
by a District Superintendent of Police, who is 
rcsjioiisiblu to the District Magistrate (Gotteetor 
or Deputy Commissioner) for the deteCTlon and 
prcveiitinn of crime and for the maintenance ot 
the puldic peace, and, to his Deputy Inspector. 
Qen'Tal and Inspcctor-ticneral, for the internal 
ad miiiist ration of liis Force. Eight or ten Dis¬ 
tricts form a liange adniinistcicd by a Deputy 
Inspccior-ffmcral, an officer selected flrom the 
ranks ot tlw Superintendents. At the head of 
the Police of each Province is the Inspeetor* 
General wlio Ls tesiionsilile to the Local 
(^vcnimciit for the adnuaistration of the 
Provincial Police. 

Separate but recruited from the Dlstrlet 
Force is the Criminal Investigation Depuct* 
ment, which is under the control of a specially 
selected European Officer ot the rank ana. 










The ToUce, 


poUtloal foqulries, sedition .cases and '‘biiiaes 
with mnlfloatioDS over more than one District 
or which are considered too imirortant to leave 
In the hands of the District Police. It is a 
aniBll tonse of Sab'lnspcctors and Inspectors 
who have shown their ability and intelligcnco 
when working in the miitasBil and forms in each 
Province a local Scotland Yard. 

The larger Cities of Calcatta, Bombay, and 
Uadras have their own Police Force, indepen¬ 
dent of the Inspccior-General of Police, and 
M under the control of a Gommi-ssioncr and 2 or 
, more Deputies. For Police purposes ca^b city 
is divided into divisions ; in Calcutto i acli divi- 
Bl(m is in charge of a Deputy CommissicmcT of 
Police; In Bombay and Madras of a Superin¬ 
tendent, these offlcers bring selected from the 
^ropean ranks of the City Force. In Bombay, 
however, the Superintendents arc Gazetted 
Offloers. Each division is snb-divided into a 
small number of Police Stations, tbc station 
being in charge of an Inspector ass]st<'d by 
Indian Bub-Inspectors and European Sergeants, 

The Bupreme Government at Delhi and 
Simla keeps in toncli with the Provincial Police 
by means of the DircMctor of Criminal IntelU- 

r ce and his Staff. The latter do not interfere 
the Local Administration and are mainly 
ooncemed with the publication of infurnui- 
tion logardlng tniemuiioiial criminals, intrr- 

S ovlncial crime and Political Inquiries in wbicli 
a Supreme Government is interested. 

Becrnltment.—-The constable is enlisted 
locally. Certain castes are excluded from 
ser^e and tlie formation of cliques by filling 
up the Force from any jiarticular caste or local¬ 
ity Is forbidden. In some Province a fixed 
percentage of forolgnotB must bo enlisted. 
^Itecruits mnst produce certificates of good 
%btractor and pass a medical test. 'Jlicy must 
W above certain standards of physical deve- 
mpmeot. The constable rises by merit to the 
rank of Head Constable and, prior to the Police 
Oomuffsalon, could rise to Uio lilghcst Indian 


the Oommlsslon; is an Indian gasetted-pliMC'l 
and is the native Assistant to the 
Superintendent of Police. He is either sajeoleft*' 
by special promotion horn the tanloi eff ral, 
Inspectors or is nominated direct, after a oomajt' 
at the Central Police Sohooln. 

Prior to 1803, the gazetted nnfcs of the FOne 
were filled either by nomination or by nghiMDit-' 
al officers seconded from the Army for eertsla 
periods. In 1803, this system was ahsndhned 
and Assistant Superintendents were leeiulted 
by examination in London. On arrival in,': 
India, they were placed on probation until tb^ 
had passed their examinations In the vemaenlifi 
in law, and in riding and drOl. The estab* 
llsliiui'jit of PoBcoTrainhig Schools in 1909 hM 
done much to ipipiovc the trsining of the Polifll 
Probationer, and selection by ezamtoatlon 
has pven Government a better ednoated offloety 
but open competition does not reveal the beat 
administrators and should be tempegeed, as la'' 
the Mavy, by selection. 

Fay.—The monthly salaries drawn by. eaeb^ 
grade of Police Officer ate as follows 


A constable draws from 


..Bs. lOto 1& 


A Head Constable draws .. 16 to S(X < 

A Sub-Inspector from .. 60 to 100. 

An Inspector from .. ;; 160 to 86A 

Deputy Superintendents from.. ;; 260to6QflL 
Assistants from .. 800 to 600. 

District Superintendents of 
Police from ..Bs. 700tol,200t 

Deputy Inspcctois-Generol 
from . .Ba. 1,600 to 1,80(X' 

Inspectors-Gcncral bom Bs. 2,00p to 8,000 t 


> 8,000 t 

PoUdiP 


m iTOii \ nn 


Fining Ml 


The appointments of Commissioner of PoUdl^ 
Calcutta, Bombay, and 'Madras, and all Pro* 
vineial Inspcetor^enoraJ, may be hdd by a 
member of tbo Indian Civil Servloc, if no Foilee 
Officer is found suitable for such appohitnMnts. 

Internal Administration. ~The Distrlet 


chaooM of promotion tiave been greatly cur¬ 
tailed ; this has certainly lowered the standard 
ooming forward tor service In the Force in the 
lower ranks. 

The Sub-Inspector, until 1006, was a selected 
' Head Constable, but Lord Curzon's Commission 
laid down that Snb-Inspixitors should be recruit¬ 
ed dtaeet from a socially better class of Indiana. 
In most Provinces, elglity per cent, of the Sub- 
Inspectors are selected by nomination, trained 
for a year or 18 months at a Contnl Police 
''Bobool, and, after examination, appointed 
dbeot to Police Stations to Icam thdr work by 
oetoal experience: It Is too early to judge this 
nratem by results, bat it has no doubt groat 
msadvanu^eB and undetected crime hi India 
Ii inereasbig rapidly. 

An Inspector Is generally a sdected Sub- 
Xnspactot. Direct nomination la the exception, 
not the mlB. 

Sba Deputy SiqMilDtendent; a new dam of 
'OfBewi inetituted on the recommendation of 


RlTJnRIinTitrn 


Unarmed. As Uie duties of the armed btamdi 
udiisist of guarding Treasuries, esooiting tre»i 
sure and prisoners and operating against danger* 
ous gangs of dacoits, they are maintained and 
controlled on a mOltary baste. They ate- 
anned and drilled and taught to shoot after 
military methods. The unarmed bnnob are 
called upon to collect fines magistoiially tnflkri* 
cd, serve summonses and warrants, control 
traffic, destroy stray dogs, extingotah llzo^ 
enquire into accidents and non‘>0(^nieaUs.' 
offences. The lower grades are clothsd and- 
housed by Govenunent without expense to the 
indivlduoL The leave rules are fairly UbecaL 
but every officer, European or -Batwe, wam 
serve for 30 years before he Is entitled «6 
pension, milesB be can obtain a medleal 
floate invaUdlng him from the sarvlee: TUi 
period of eervloe in an Eastern nihnato 1$ geMr.- 
laUy admttted to be too long and the eaielena» :> 
of ute Foroe would be eonddemUy fafipB o vef . 
If Govemment allowed both the ndtotoi nu '^ 
men toTetlnafteraaboitmp«mirieotMbNj;- 
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STATISTICS OF POLICE WOBK. 

~,V ’ Tbe ondesiiabllity of attaching undue Importance to statistical results as a test of the 
"IMlItB of police work was a point upon which considerable' stress was laid by the 
Police Commission, who referred to the evils likely to result from the prevalence 
i»aa)Ong subordini^ officers of an impression that the advancement of an officer would depend 
<900 his being able to show a liigh ratio of convictions, both to coses and to persons arrestedi 
aad a low ratio of crime. The objection applies more particuinriy to the use of statistics for 
■moll areas; but they cannot properly be used as a basis of comparison even for larger areas 
Witiiout taking into account the ditfcrciiccs in tiie conditions under which the police work; and. 
It may be added, they can at the best indicate <mly very Imperfectly the degree of soocess with 
itiUoh the'police carry out that-important branch of their liutics, wliich consists in the prevention 
■.ox erlme. These considerations liave tmen rmphaf<ized in recent orders of the Government of 
Itidla. Subject to these observations, the figures below may be given as some indication of the 
Imlume of work falling upon the police, and of the wide di 'erenccs between the conditions and 
•the statistical rcsulta in different proviiic&s:— 
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,, 1 person remanded for retrial. 

the commitment of 10 persons gnashed by the High Oourt. 

4 pmim whOM easel an pending by reason of their bting Insmie. 
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The Police. 
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Jail Administration. 
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JAILS. 

7i^ odmlniatiatlon in India ia regulated number of convicts were employed in excavating 

a.1... >n_t_ * —±. —j __a a_ ^ aa. .a.._ m . ... a.. a.a.^ *aa_f_a_ 


generally by the Priaous Act of I8d4, and by 
ralee issued under It by the Government of 
InfUa and the loeal governments. Tlie piinisih- 
ments antliorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted oflenders include trajtspuriation, 
penal servitude, rigorous Imprisonment <wl>ich 
may include short periods of solibiry (MmOne- 


the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoijcrs are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
laid down with n>gard to jail munnraiituics is 
that tlie work must he penal and iudustriaL 
The industries arc on a large scale, multifarious 
eiiii>toyineut biiijig coiidonmcd, while care 


ment), and simple imprisonment. Accoin- is taken that the Jail shall not compete with 
modauon has also to be provided in the jailb local rrauers. As fur as po.^sible industries are 
tor civil and under-trial prisoners. adapter] to the ivciuircraouts of tbe consuming 

The origin of all jail improveiitt-nla in India public dep.irtmLiils, and printing, tent-making, 
in recent years was the Jail Comini&sion <u': "i* Julactni-e. of crotliii.'; are among the 

1889. The report of the Uomniishion, wliiili eominoiM‘>,(. I'lnployinents. Spooling is con 


consisted of only two mom bens, botli oiJieial 
serving Under the Government of Lidju, Is 
extremely long, and ro^icw's the whole qiiestio:; 
Of jail organisation and adniinistration iit the 
minutest detail. In most Tiiatl'-rs fhc 


Jned to juveniles ; tiie exporiment of teaching 
adults hiis been tried, 1ml literary instruction 
IS uiiKuLlable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jaJL 

The condtiei of convlefs in jail fci gcncraUy 


nylon’s rj'eommendatioiis Iny.’e been aeis i t-j ;food, and tbe iiiinilter of desporate cbaructcra 

An fi-nn AilnTH.Ail Ktu t .v.. tf .. . I.ni ' _ . • 



doiied as unworkable afi^T rar-'fnl exfu-iini •nf j Among tne " major” pur'islimeiLts fetti'rs take 
or accepbid iu principle but po.itr'med for ili.-, the first iiiju-e. Corporal punisluueut is indict- 
present as impossible. i in relariyely few cases, and the number is 

tlons 
fact 
report, 
deney 

place, _ __,_, 

to more than one year’s iniprisonincnt; se-i,, .. j v; .- 

oondly, district jailk attlie head-quart,ers of 1 

difltricfcs: and. lliirHIv. Inilc: <itid ;*** **^*^v. Of all Jttll pro- 



districts; and, thirdly, subsidiary Jails and 
"lock-u^** for uiider-tri.al jirisfinjiis ami 
oonvIctB ^ntcnccd to short, terms of iinprison- 


, - - jail pro- 

i>h ms is the internal maintrnaiicc of order 
among th“ prisoners, for wJ'ieh purpose paid 



tendemts of certain jails are iisnally recruited | Juvenile Prisoners.—As regards “youth* 
tom^e same %r\icc. J he district jail is under i ful oiremlers”— 1 .«.. thohe iieJow the age of 15 
chaigo of the civil surgeoi^and is frrquci:t.lv | —tin. Law provides aitornafives to imprisonment, 
inspect^ hy the district magistrate. J lie si att -and it is .-trietly enjoined ttiat boys shall not be 

include.^, m large hciit to j:iii when tliov can be dealt with other* 
cmtral joili^ aDeputy buperintiendeiit to .siijier- wi.'.c. 'I’ho alternatives arc dHention in a 
vise toe jail ^uufactures, and in all central refnrnLtinry scliool f(>r a jicriod of from three to 
and, dlstrmt jaila_ono or more subordiiiale seven \v.ars, but not t.eyond the ago of 

di'-ciiaTL'i! after admonition; delivery to the 


medical officers. Tlie executive stall consists 
of ji^rs and warders, and convict pctt.y oUicers 
are employed in all central and district jails, 
>toe prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour. 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment In October, 1915, says:—“The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to SiijK'r- 
Intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But tlie Department 
Is not at aU attractive in its lower grades. The 


parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
tioiiil to he responsiblo for ton good behaviour 
of the culprit; and whipping by way of school 
disripline. 

Tlie question of the treatment of " young 
adult ’’ jirisouers has in recent years rceeivra 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri¬ 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
Ironi older prisoners, but Itie recognition of the 


Mian «na tin dllllciUtir of otUUatos good oia Shte 


BUffloient warders 

It of 


Prisoneps.—The wo*k 


eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has led Loe.al Governments to consider sebemes 
for going beyond this by treating young adtalts 


iCh convicts are employed is mostly on the lines follow^ at Borstal, and considorablo 


oanied on within the jail walls, bat extra- 
monl employment on a large scale is some* 
lOBM aJlowea; as, for exunide, when a large 


progress lias been made In this direction. lo 
1905, n special dass for selected juveniles and 
young adults was establisbed at tbe Dharwar 



Jail PopuUaion, 


laO In Bombay; In 1908 s special juvenile 
jail was openea at Alipore in Bengal; in 1009 
tbe HellctQa iaO in Burma and the Tanjore jail 
In Madzaa were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for Juvenile and “ juvenile adult ” 
oonvlcts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces; anc in 1910 it was decided to con¬ 
centrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
labore Distriot jail, which is now worked on 
Borstal linos. Other lucasures hod previously 
been takeu in some cases; a special rcformatoi'y 
system for “ juvutiUe adults '* had, tor exanijile, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years of the dectule. and ** Bors¬ 
tal encloHures * had been established in some 
jails in Bengal. But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made in the 
formation of Prlsoucrs’ Aid Societies except 
by the Salvation Army. 

Reformatory Schools. —^These schools have 
been administered since 1809 b> tliu Bdu- 
cation department, and the authorities arc 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the buys to obtain employ¬ 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on Uidr careers. 

Transportation. —Transportation is an old 
pnntihment of the British Indian erimmal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal scctlcmcnt at tlie present tunc 
is Fort Blair in the Andaman islands. Uudi'r 
existing rules couvicis seiitciiced to trans¬ 
portation for life, or for a term of yeuis of wliicli 
six have stlU to run, may be transported to the 
Andamans, subject to their liciiig physically lit, 
and to some otiior couditiniis in ilio wise of 
women. The sanctioned scheme coiiti-iiiplati's 
five stages in the life of a male Iraiisjiortod 
convict, the first six months boiug passed in u 
ceUular jail, the next eighteen months in nsso- 
elatlon in a jail similar to tliosc of the Indian 
mafoloDd, and Uic following three years as a 
convict of the third class kept to liard gang 


labour to day and conflned in baixacka by 
night. Having thus completed five yeaiii • 
convict may be promoted to the second,fdugj 
in .which he is eligible for employment m the 
various branches of tbe Government serviees 
or in the capacity of servantssto a private reel* 
dmt. After five years so spent, a well-bebaved 
I convict enters tbe first class, in which he laboon 
j under more favourable conditions, or is panted' 
I a ticket enabling him to support himself, wltb 
j a plot of laud. Be may now send for his uunlly 
, I or marry a female convict. The three Jatec 
I' stages of tills discipline have been in force ftif 
many years, and tlio first for some time, the 
' cellular jail having been finished in 1908; but 
tiic aasuciated jail for the second sti^ has not 
yet been built. Pemalca are kept at Intm* 
luuroJ w'ork under strict jaU discipline for three 
years; for tlic next two yoais they are subjected 
to a lighter discipliiic, and at the end of five 
years they may support themselves or marry. 
Proiuotiou from class to class depends on good 
j conduct. The convicts arc emjl^yed in jail 
service, in the erection and repair of jail baud* 

' ings, in the commissariat, medical, marine, and 
' forest dupariments, in tea-gardens and at otiief 
ugiicultuml work, and in various jail manu¬ 
factures. Ordinary male convicts smtenoed 
to transportation for life ate released, if they 
have beliiived well, after twenty years, and 
persons convicted of dacoity-and other organised 
crime after twenty-five. Thag* anajpio* 
fcssional prisimers are never i^easod. Weill* 
octiavcd female convicts arc releos^ aftec 
lifteen years. The release Is sometimes abso* 
lute and sometimes, especially in the case of 
I ilacoits, subject to conditions, e.y., in regard to 
' rcsidrace. in some cases released convicts 
prefer tiO rcniaiii in the settlement as free petsonSi 
The seltfemeiit is administered by a super* 
iiitendcii^ aided by a staff of Europeanasststrats 
and Indian subordinates. The cou^ct popii- 
' lation of Port Blaii amounted in 1916-16 to 
12,425, consisting of 11,861 nudes and 661 
It iQale.s. The total population of tbe settlement 
was 17,381. 


The variations of the jail population in British India lluring five years are shown 
in the foUowing table:— 


(Fall population of all classes on Ist 

Jmuaiy .I 

Admissions during Lite year 

Aggregate 

Biscliarged during the year lioui all 
causes . 

JaU population on 31st December 

Convict population on 1st limuary 
Admissions during the year .. ..! 

Aggregate 

Released during the year 
Tnt&sported beyond seas 
^asnalUes, ^. 


191C. 1915. 1014. 1913. ‘ 1012. 1011. 


10^091 

470.618 


122,2ei2 112,016 105,565 101, 
650,0711 568,280 616,008 492, 


673, 

657, 


116,7281 122,2871 112,015 


Oonviot popolatkHi on Slst December.l 



89,8871 
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. Ibe dally avenge number of prlBonen.^ch tiad steadily decreaBed since 1908, io» slightly 
In 1913 to needy the llgaie of 1911. The fall In 1912 ms, hovover, largely attributable to the 
rrteaae of emvlets and civil prisoners on the occasion of the Delhi Durbar. The lncr<«Bc In 1918 
mg distributed among all provinces except the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh auii Coorg, 

, In snilch the flgures continued to show decreases. 

MorBthanon#4ialfof the total number of convicts received in jails during the year came from 
' Uu classes engaged in agriculture and cattle tending over 134 000 out of 100,000 ate returned 
'ns ilHtemte 

nie percentage of previously convicted prisoners was 19*93 as against 19*87 in 1916 while 
the number of youthful offenders fell from 359 to 327. Tl. ■ following table sliows the nature 
' nad length of sentences of convicts admitted to ja!i> in 1916 to 1917 


nature and Length of Sentence. 1917. I 1910. 1916. 


• _L_!_! 

Rot exceeding one month .. *. 39,063 42,669 45,101 

Above One month and not exceeding six months.. 63.124 66,383 69,346 

„ six months „ one year .. 31,488 34,725 34,749 

„ one year „ „ five years .. 2i,l54 2.3,902 24,756 

„ live years „ „ h'u .. 2,5U4 2,G3i 2,984 

Exceeding ton years . 212 345 242 

Transportation beyond seas— 

(а) for life 1,313 1,197 1,309 

(б) for a term . 705 745 1,189 

Sentenced to death. 752 791 828 


The total daily average population fdr 1917 was 96,080; the total offences dealt with by crlmlna 
couits waf 179, and by Snitcrinteudents 144,237. The corresponding bgurcs for 1916 were 
105,966,154 and 164,504 respectively. 

The total number of corporal pnnlahnicnts again showed a dcercoao, ris., from 302 to 265. 
The total number of,cases In which penal diet (with and v. itliont solitary confluoment) was pros* 
cribod was 6,007 as compared with 6, GOO in the preceding year. 

Tbtal expenditure dccioAed from £660,092 to £G.j 2,582, and total cash earnings from 
£181,856 to £96,309; there was, consequently, an increase of £18,741 in the net cost to 
Government. 

The death rate decreased from 19* 10 p9r mille in 1916 to 18*83 in 1917. The admissions tc 
hoap lta ] were somewhat higher, and the daily a^-enigc number ot sick rose slis^tly, Tbe oblei 
causes of death vdre tubercle of the longs, dyscuteri and pneumonia. 
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Executive and Judicial Functions. 

Tbrooghout thi‘ Listory of political that the relatively high standard of Jnstlee 
■gltetion In India, few niattcrs have received attained by the subordinate magisttlicy in 
more consi'iteiit aitetitioii tlian llio question India is due. The points towards which his 
of the Bcparatioii of tlic Judieiai and tiic £xc* inquiries are most frequently directed are 

outlve functions. It has bem one of the priii> matters like want of sense *of proportion in 

cipad planks in the juditlcal platforra ')f the scnieuccs ; delays and IrrcgularitieB In pro* 
National Congress Hinee its inception in I88.'i, ceiiure: subservience to the interests of a local 
and has received ttie supiioit of incii of every bar: prolixity in jnilgmenta and so forth. If 
shade of imlitical opinimi. iiom the niu^l violent control of tin' klagistracy were exercised only 
£^ltreiiust to the mo»t conciliat'ory Moderale. t>y the District Judge, who is practically tied 
The question arises from tlic fiict that the to his bencli, this supervision would be ImpoB* 
Indian Administration is bused on the Ori<'iit.al sihlc, and the only clteck on the subordinate 
^ew that all jmwer should l)e concentrated tlaqintratrs would be occ^oual strictures 
in the hands ol a Miigic ofiicial. Tlni" tlic ici^scd by tlic Judge in .appeal or on revision. 

District Magistrate is the ciiicf rcM'tiiie nuliioi- The o]ipoiiciits of tlic existing system would 

Ity in tiic District, he confrids Jncal boapJ^ sulistitutn for the {ircseut Magistracy trained 
and municipalities, .and directs flic DNfiict lauyois, whoseoolc work would be tmt of sti* 
Police, and, in line, almost every dcpartinent pendiary magistrates. There is no reason 
within the District is to a large extent under (o siippiose that tiie traiued lawyer would be 
his Inilacncc. Srasions trials and (iviJ Jiistiic 'iiiy less liahle to the. £au]t,s mentioned above. 
1^ within the province of Ihe District Judge, Nor is the MagLstmtii of to-day altogcttet 
but there remains under the Dixtriet Mams- untrained. The critnhial law of India is to 
tiute’s orders a hodv of subordiiiute Magis- a very large cxtimt independent of customary 
tmtes who disclose of simple criminnl cases, ami case law, and is based on comparatively 
and commit graver ones to tlie Sessions. simple codes. Every official Mi^istrate u 

The opponents of the evisting system arc examiued in tlieso cfnlos, and with a few years’ 
apt to rely largely on nr/ fn/rt/nt/r/n/n phra.'.es, <'X]it‘Ti(>nce, lui is often a match in argument 
like “tlic mainteiiaiice of jiulieial iiidejicnd- for all but tlie best of the local oakife. It is not, 
ence,” and “ a violation of the tlist principle.'^ iherefore, apparent that any giiiu would resDlt 
ol equity,” ra1.hrr tlian to specify exactly tiom tlu* change, while the increased charge 
wliat points they really consider objccMonahle. to the public revenues would be enormous. 

It appears, liow«-ver, that there ,aie tno main in the movement against the eating 

items in tlie District Magir^lrate's po-ition to .system (iilminated in a “memorial on the 
which exception is hikrai : one is that he is proposed separation of the Judicial and Bze- 
oxecutive head of the J)i>.trict with direct e^ni- eiilive duties in India," addressed to the 
trol of the police. h,aH the power of trying eases; .'secretary of State, and signed by ten Indian 
the other is tliat the subordinute Magistrate'., gentlemen—inosi.ly high JudicLal authorities, 
who try t]ic great majbrlt.y of c.i.'H":, are diii'ctly 'I'liis nicniorial sets forl.li eight objections to the 
under nim, receive Ills orders, and rely on liis i!XistJii''"systH;m. and it. may perhaps bn in* 
good opinion for their promotion. slnictivc to examine these seriatim, and to 

As regards the iirst point, the mimher of I e with respect to each point the grounds 
cases actually tried by the District Magistrate! «n «}«i‘h an apology for ihe present system 
is exceedingly small. Sir Cliarh'.s Klliuti | ™3y bo based:— 

defmidlng the cxlstuic system in 18tK>, said:—! (1) “ Tliat the combination of Judicial 

" There arc many Districts in Dongal in wliicli. with executive duties in the same officer vlo* 
he does not tjry 12 cases a year.” Since 3 8S)« i lal es t.he llrst principles of equity.” 
mlsceUaneous work has increased so nuieh i I f tlic same olfi^Jcr actually brought an offend* 
that oven this small number lias been great ly j er t,o justice, and then tned him personally, 
redneed. In fact, in Bombay to-day tlic j i lie above theoretical objection might have 
majority ol District. Magistrates iiroliaWy go ] eonsiderable weight. In practice however, 
through the year wltliout trj’iiig a single case. | .isMias been shown above, this does not ocont; 
and the difference would hardly be iioticoable , mid the combination of functions in the Dig* 
If the DL'itrict Magistrate altogetlicr lost his i triet Officer is governed in such a way by crl* 
powers to try eases. The power is, however, j mhial codes that the interests of accus^ persons 
sufficiently useful on oeejisinns to outwcigli, .ire effectually safeguarded, 
the fear of harm uurising from any abuse of tlmt ! (2) “ That while a judicial authority ought 

power on the rare occasions when It is used. to be thoroughly impartial, and approach the 
The more Important item of tlie District consideration of any case without jnevlons 
Ma^trate’s power, that of control over ills; knowledge of the facts, an Executive Ofiieet 
subordinate Magistrates, Is attacked on the i ilocs not adequately discharge his duties, on* 
amraund that be interferes wltli their "judieiai less his ears arc open to all reports and infoima- 
Bldepondence.” It is here .assumed tliat con-|t ion which he con in any degree employ for 
^rol and interference arc one and the same ; tlic benefit of the District.” 
thing. If the District Magistrate said to his i Iq reply to this it may bo repeated that the 
' subordinate, “ I consider tliis man guilty. District Magistrate^ in factv tries very few oasee 
and I expect you to convict him," tlicro would at all and It may be noted, moreover the 
be very real cause ‘for complaint. But inter- law very largely restricts the postibOtty of a 
I Jnence of this type does not occur, and Is not magistrate trjdng a case of which he lias any 
" allefi^. It has been said that inspection is previous knowledge. Puitber. It Is snrdy to 
to. me District Officer the very breatii of his the public advantage tbat the police shoold 
^MMtells, and It is very lateely to his continual be controlled by the Distil 
ImtfbdtirenesB Into the work of hts snbordlaateB, whose sole aim Is or sboiM be lostloe. 
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lather than by a police officer whose profes* 
atonal aeol might weigh hardly on the 
Innocent snspcct, and whose tsprU. ds corpt 
might shield a corrupt or unscrupulous 
anbordlnate from Justice. 

(S) “ That Executive Officers in India, being 
responsible for a large amount of misc;e]l:tneous 
business, liavc not time satisfactorily to dis¬ 
pose of Judieial work in addition.” 

By this it is presumably meant that the 
Executive Officer is at present overworked. 

This is quite imssiblc, but the n'lriedy would 
appear to lie rutlier in an inert^ase of stall 
than in a re-distribution of fiinetious, wiiicii 
In itself could net remedy the defect. 

(4) ” That, being keenly iiitere-ted in carry¬ 
ing out iiarticiilar mea.sui'Ci', they are. apt to tie 
biouglit more or IcbS into cnnlliet witb imli- 
vidu^, and therefore iluit 'ii is inexpedieiil. 
that tlicy should also be invested with judicial 
powers.” 

It is implied here that tiin District Officer 
ma)' use his judicial jNiwers to eiifoiei; the exe¬ 
cutive meaRuri's in wlneli he is inlero'-ted. It 
is not imknown for a Disliiet Ahigislrale to 
Issue orders to sutiordinatrs ciijoinitig severe 
sentences in particular classes of ensi's and i his 
may hove reference to a paiiiciilur cxeeiitive 
pohey (e.g.t such oiders Might be issued witli 
regard to smuggiing eases in a District w'hercthe 
Uheit traffic in cocaine was rife). But it, by no 
means follows tliat any injustice will result from 
such a line of action. Moreover, if this kind of 
“ interferoncc ” hy the District .Magistrate were 
stopped, tlio only alternative left Ui Oovem- 
ment, in cases where they wislicd specially to 
repress a particular type of crime, would b<* lo 
amend the criininal codes by raising the mini¬ 
mum penalty for the ofTence, thereby deprivmg 
Magistrates of all diserelion in the matter. 

(5) " Th.at under the existing sySti*m Col¬ 
lector-Magistrates do, in fact, iicgieet judicial 
for executive work.” 

It is not at first sight obvious how tliis can 
be urged as an objection to (tic fact tliat they 
do both t>i>cH of work. It is true, ns already 
stated, tliat the District Magisf rate trios very few 
ortghim eases, but it by no means follows that 
what judicial work be does,4s done negligontlv. 

(6) “ That appeals from revenue assessments 
ate apt to be futile when they are lieanl by 
Bevenue Officers." 

It is insinuated that all revenue maxters 
should be decided by the operation of the 
weighty and complicated machinery of the 
Olvu Courts. The idea of such a system in 
India, where three-quarters of the population 
are dependent on revenue paying land, con¬ 
jures up such a nightmare of confusion, that 
the imagination positively reels. The cost 
would be colossal. Nor Is the objection really 
relevant. The Revenue Officer wdien hearing 
appeals from executive acts of his subordinates, 
to still an Executive and not a J udieial officer, 
and what is here aimed at is a revision of the 
eehemo of matters, which the law allows to be 
dralt with executively, rather than a separa¬ 
tion of the two functions. 

(7) ** Tliat great inconvenience, expense 
sad ^uffeiliigB ore Imposed upon suitors required 
to follow the camp of a Judicial Officer, who, 
to the discharge of his executive duties, to making 
a tour of hla Btetiiet.’' 

Xbto to perhaps one of the least convincing 
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objeettons advanced against the emting gyg. 
tern. In the first place a Magistrate in bead- 
quarters Is likely to be at least as tor from tne 
liomcs of suitors, os be is In camp. The careful- 
Magistrate, moreover, will arrange the beating 
of cases at places which suit the couvouienoe 
of parties as far as possible, and. considerable 
trouble and expense are often saved to parties 
in ibis way. if all judicial work were done 
by Magistrates who had no other W'ork, the 
number of Magistrates would bo much re¬ 
duced, and it Is obvious that tluce resident 
.11agi.stra1«s in a District must be much less 
accessible than a dozen or more who are con¬ 
tinually 'no\iug about among the agricultural 
population. Tin: only people who really are 
inconvenienced by the touring of a Magistrate 
are the pksiders. 

(8) “ 'J’liat the existing system not only 
involves ail whom it coucgcdb in hardships 
anil ineoiivcnience, but also by associating 
tlic jiidiiiial tribunal with the work of the 
I’ulice and of dct<'ctives, and by diminishing 
iJie safegiiiirds atforded by the rules of ovi- 
dejicc, produces actual miscarriages of Juatioe 
and creates, tiiough justice be done, oppor¬ 
tunities of suspicion, distrust and discontent 
wliicli an* gnatly lu be deplored.” 

It IS ditlieult to answer so general and in- 
dctliiitc an idijectioii as tliis, except by fiat denial. 

It may, however, be said that if miscarriages 
of justice, due to this cause, were at oil frequent 
l-bey could never long remain hid, and much 
more would be heard of them than is actually 
ilic ease. In 1H90, Mr. Maiiomohan (Ihose. 
a Bengali lawyer of repute, drew up a memo¬ 
randum containing an account of 20 eg Va 
w1iie.li had come to his notice in the course M 
a long experience at the bar, and In which be 
alleged that injustice*had resulted from the 
union in one officer of the judicial and execu¬ 
tive functions. These instances were discussed 
by iSlr Cliarirs Elliott, formerly Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bent^al, in an article in the 
Quartet Itf Hevieto for October 1806, and hto 
analy.ii. robs tliis evidence of nearly the whde 
of iis n eight. 

Tlicsc then arc the main objections whloh 
have been raised against the existing system, 
it may well be asked why, if Uiese objections • 
arc groundicRs, Imstlicrc been such ananimlty 
in tlie opinions expressed by reformers. Thera 
are pertiaps two leasons which are mainly 
rc&poiiMiblc. Firstly, it Ls beyond question 
that tlie proposed scpamtloii would everywhere 
weaken the Ciillector’s position, and thereby 
tliat of the British Raj; and secondly, those 
wlio desire the separation belong almost with¬ 
out exception to the class from which towyen 
are most largely recruited. The separation 
would not merely provide iunamcrable sti¬ 
pendiary biilcts, holders of which would have 
1.0 be recruited from among the lawyers, but an 
immense increase of lltigatlou would also result. 

Tlicrc is no doubt that over thu greater 
part of India, the common people pl^e a veir 
real confidence In the Magistracy, and tins 
confidence is largely based on tlie wise and 
elfcetive control exercised by District Magis¬ 
trates over their subordinates. Nor la there 
any doubt that the common people woiitil 
view with the most Intense alarm any piqposat . < 
which would render the magtotraey indepeadi,;^ 
eut of this control, . ' - 
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TlATANLAl. AM> mnRAJ[.AL 
{^Edilitra of the Bo'inlin]) Law BepoHer). 


Looiked at from a imrcly lisKu) point of view, 
t)ie legislation of the yc-ar 1918 is dry. Regarded, 
however, from the popular point of view, yome 
measures of far-reaching importance, viz., the 
Indian Income Tax Art, the Usurious J4>aus 
Act, the Cotton ('ioth Ac were planted on tiic 
Indian Statute Book during tlie year. After 
all, the business of law-making went on s 
usual. 

1. The Indian Forest (Amendment) Act.— 

!niiB act amends tlie Indian Forest Act 
of 1878 in three particulars. Flr.Nt, the 
moximuni period for wliieh a proti>eted forest 
may be clo-<ed by a Local Oovt'mincnt has been 
rai^ from twenty to thirty years, the reason 
being that the pi'tsons holding grasing rights 
In such forests damage the lands so miich that 
in many cascB it is not possible t o secure proper 
regeneration in less tlian thirty years. 8('eoiidiy, 
with the express paipo.se oi enabling Forest 
Ofllcers not ikIow tlie rank of Forest rangers, 
first,to rcloasi! anytooK, boats, carls or cattle 
seised under s. ns; on the execution by the owner 
of a bond for tlie. iiroclnctiou oi tlie iiroiHTty 
BO r^ased if and wlit-n so required (s. USA). 
The third amendment is more important us 
creating a new dnty lor tin' public. It is now 
Incumbent upon privilege, lioldets, their servant s 
and village officers to extingulsli and preiciit 
forest fires ou their ov.’u initiai-ive iii-.1.e:id oi 
merely requiring them to render a.'jsi.'-tame to 
Fedice and Forest officers wlicji sucli assistance 
Is requisitioned. To this end, s. 78 ol tlie Act 
1^ wen amended. 

2. The Cinematograph Act.—Tlie r-ver 

Increasing use of cincmatograpii as a means 
of public amusement has rendered iiecessurv 
legislation guarding the place where it is 
exhibited thus protecting the public irom fin 
and such like dangers, and also protecting 
them from viewing uiuh-Hirable pietnres. li 
Is, therefore, nnactiHi that dneniatograph cx- 
bibiUonssho^ be licensed (s 3). The ai.thority 
that can grant Uceusesls the District Magislrati 
In the Mofussil and tne Commissioner of Folice 
In the Presidency tewns (s. 4). Tlii'authority 
speoified can grant a license only when it is 
Batisflod that (aj the rules mode under the Act 
have been BUbstantlolly complied with, and 
(8) adequate' precautions Iiave bi'cn taken in 
the plaw of show to provide for the safety of 
jpersoDB attending mdilUtiong therein (s. fi). 
'Any breach of the conditions of the license of 
the rules mode under this Act is punlshahic 
with a fine whicli may extend to Bs. 1,000; and 
In case of continuing dfence, there is a further. 
lalWty to pay a fine of Bs. 100 for each dtiy 
during the oBeucu continues (s. 6). bo 

far tlu Act ptovides for the safety of ^rsou 
^»e ^y-goers. The Act also provider ample 
Baltfinards that no ohieotlonaMB film can be 
exlwHed. Every film that it Is meant to be 
exbUrited at a public show must be certified 
Iqr dn autbority appointed in this behalf 


the Governor-General in Connell Cs. 7). The 
section 8 gives power to make rules. The Local 
Government has the power, subject to aueb 
conditions and restrictions as it may impose, to A 
. exempt any cinematograph eidiibltion from the ' 

' provisions of ibis Act (s. 9). 

' 3. The Indigo Cess Acto^Befoc the 

' introdnetion of syntbetle dyes, thfi cultlva* 

I tion of indigo was a most profitable toxm of 
iigrlculturc. The supply of synthetic dye has 
I been greatly reduced by the war: this has led 
to the revival of the natural Indigo Industry. ' 
With a vie-w to re-establish this important In’ 
duhtry on a pcnnaneiit footing and to modetnlBe' 
the lanthods of cultivation and manufacture 
of indigo, the Government have levied a cess 
of one nipi-e on every Bengal mannd of indigo 
produced in India and exported to any port 
beyond the limits of British India or to Aden - 
(s. 2). Tile proceeds of the cess collect^ sb^ ' 
be applied to meet the cost of such ueabUies 
as may Ih; considered advisable to take for 
liromotiiig re.seartji in the interests 'Of the 
indigo industry in India. 

4. The Indian Coinage (Amendment) 
Act.—^Eariy, this year, the Government of India 
replaced t,hc silver coins of anna pieces by nickel 
coins of two annas, whose square form Is by 
now very familiar to the public at large. The 
object- (nj tiiis Act is to legalise the Issue and 
currency of tlie new nickel coin (s, 3). It Is 
niuety grain- Troy in weiglit, that IF, It wei^s 
one and a half times os moth as one anna 
l>ieco (s. 6). It may not bii gcmcially known 
that both the two anna and one anna nickel 
euius are a legal tender in payment only up to 
one rvpei'. In other words, nobody ewn he 
compelled to receWe more than clglit two anna 
piece or siidrcn She anna pieces at one time as 
p.'iyment (s. 7). The old two anna pieces re* 
main current coin for all purposes (s. 8). 

's. The Criminal Justice. Aden (Amend¬ 
ment) Act.—Hie Besident at Aden Is also the 
General Officer Commanding at Aden, l^- 
lH‘.riencG has shown that the Besident has to do 
an ever-increasing volume of Judicial worl^ 
as he is the sde Court oi SesBlou in the Etstriot^ 
It is therefore enacted that one more Assistant 
Besident should be .appointed as Additiraal 
Sessions Judge, who woffid try such cases and 
appeals as the Besident may direct (s. 2SA). 

6. The Indian Paper. Curreney (Amend¬ 
ment) Act.—The m a x i mum limit for tbetsaue of 
currency notes against Treasury bills which baa 
been fixed at 42 crorcs of rupees is now xaiacd 
to 06 crorcs of rupees. This is a wax measure 
wliich will euure during the contlnuaDCe of the 
war and six numths thereafter. 

7. The ladtaa Income Tax Aet-HOM 
Indlaa Laeome Tax Act of 1880 was reoeatiy' '' 
amended on two occaslmiB. Act T of 2919 'r 
introduced a graduated scale of *fftfiniTig '■ 
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Ineamc tax ami the Act YII of 1017 intiodnccd 
ailudl ameadments in tbe Act. All these 
Acts have het-n svept away and replaced 
by the present Act. It is mneh more 
elaborate in Its design and far ri'u< Mug in itb 
oonscqQenceB. J[t ri-modies a Ihrcciold i-cin- 
Idalnt. Iirst,*it remcdii’s iurqualll icb in ihc 
assessment of individual tax payers vliich bccsiue 
accentuated on the intrcKluctibii ul a gradiiHiid 
scale of Utc tax. fk'condly, it deiiiiee pjieii-dy 
the methods whereby Incomes and profit ol 
varions descriptions arc to he •aiciijutu! tor 
Income tax purposes. And tabify, it elfeets 
A ntunber of Improvement in the maehiiKj-}' 
of assessment loi thu illiejeiit wuikjiic uj 
the tax. 

The ^aduated scale is as follou ^: ^’o lax 
is levied when the taxable iin onie is iob l]i.-ni 
Bs. 1,000. For incomes vaiyh'g irom Es. l.ciKi 
toBs. S,000, a tax ot four pies in the jiiiiie is 
levied; but the tux is to In- u'^'-essi d al 1i\ e ] ie^ 
In the rupee for ineomes ruiii'ing irom Es. lMuio 
to Bs 5,000. If tlu- iueonu! is any ulii rt bi-twi eii j 
Bs.5,000to Bb. 10,000, the taxi" a-M-.ml at, 
she pics in the rupi-c- and ior incomes unioniithig; 
to Ss. 10,000 to Bs. 2.'>,0I)(). a tax oi nine jur-s i 
in the rupee is levied. For all ineonies • xeecilinc i 
Bs. 25,000 a year, a general tax ol oiu annu! 
is impo.scd (Sdt. 1). I 

Chapter I of the Act deals nitli taubb in¬ 
come. Such income includer “ all iiu-onu irom 
whatever source it is (ieriiol ii if aeenies, 
nr arises or is rccehi tl in Jtritt>-)i India." 'Mu i 
Act rccognisrs severai exeniiitions: (J) in¬ 
come derivcil from projKTty Jield under trust 
for religious or charitable ‘purjio-i s ' (2)iiieonie 
of a relig'ons or charitahle inMitiuioii; (:’•)' 
Income ot loci.! .'lUtllo^itie^: (4) intiTest on 
securities held toi i'rovideiit l■lnl>l^.: to) anuiunt 
recch’cd|pcommutuiion oi pension: (i>) sin-eial 
allowance, to meet expenses iiieiirreil in ]hi- 
formanee oi duties oi an oll.ee; <7) l<gaeie>-; 
(8) casual and iioii-ree.iirreiit Tecei]irs; (!l) 
perquisites wiiieh are not nioiiey and nliieli 
cannot be valiu-d in money (s. ;>). .\grieull nral 
inooiuCH arc not ciiantcable to income tax: 
(s. 4) : hat the loiiowing an^-hargcaiile (s. j):— 
(1) salancH (s. C); (2) interest on securities 
(a. 7); (S) income derived Irorn lumse properi y 
(8. 8); (4) income derived from hiisiiiess (s. iij; 
(6) professional earnings (s. JO); and (U) inomc 
derived from other sources (s. 11). 


the 15th o June every year. In case of a 
person whose income is not less than Bs. 2,00U, 
the Collector stial) send a notice calling upon 
siiel) person to state ids total Income during 
the pivxlous year under difici-ent lieads indl« 
cated above (s. 17). It will be cqion to the 
Colli ctor to assess the t ax upon the income so 
siH-cificd, or to imJie further inquiry (s. 18). 
As soon as ilie sum is ilxed, the CuUector shall 
siT\i‘a uoHci- of duriand upon tlu- assessec 
(s. 2i)' An appt'allrom the assessment oi tax 
by till' Coileetorlies to the Commibsioner, which 
must be uuwle u itliin thirty days (s. 21). The 
I'oinmif sioiu'j lla^ the power on appeal to reduce, 
eiiiiaiM-i or confirm tJie a"<sesbnieut (s. 22). 
The Cliict Beveime aiithoniy has the power 
a no mot a to caJJ tor any iiisessnii nt and reviHc 
tile same (s. 2.5). A penal assessment ol double 
the amount ol the tax ran he levied from any 
liensoii wlio is guilty ul concealing any source 
OJ tiis iiicomi (.... 24). 

AVIien; tile faxalile iiieome varies from Bs. 
1,1)011 to Bs.2,000, tile ColJeetor hasbuuimary 
povieib ol as.^ie-s-meiit (h. 30). 

Ijaliilit y to pav t.ax in special ra«cs is Incur- 
ri-d by tile giiauliiiii,triibi ee or ag< nt ol a minor 
liinatjc or idiot or a jiersoii residing out of 
brdisli It), la (s. 31) and tin: Court ol Warda 
(s. 32). 

Iteir.iidis allowed to individual sliore-holdors, 
pailii-ir., and owners ol securities, jl they 
satisly t he Ciilh etor that iiieir tot.al income in 
tb' previous year waslcsstiianthe amountH spe- 
eilhd ill Schedule JJ (s. 37). II a iKirson makca 
a iulsc stai.einent in the declaration made by 
111 in under s. 2J (3), lit; eommits an offence under 
s. 177 ol the Indian I’enal f'ode (s. 40); but 
.siieli a prosieiiljoii wIHlic only at the Instance 
01 1 he (.'olleetor (s. 41). 

When a qiiistioij acrist > with reference to the 
inlerpretiitJiin el any jiio\1siun oi this Act 
or ol any rule trained thi-reunder, the chief 
riMiiee autliorit) may itraw up a statement 
ot tie- case and rehi it to'thc High Court 
(s. .'•]). 

No .Mill can be iirouulit in any Civil Court to 
let. a'•ille or Tuodily any assessment; and no 
pnj..(eiilioii, suit or oilier proceeding shall Uc 
against any Covi riiiiieiit Olfirer lor anything 
dom in good luitli under tiiis Act (s. 52). 


Tbe next Chapter treats of dcductiuns and 
assessment. It will be noted that dividinds 
declared on sliares by limited companies and 
JntoreHt carried on Uovemincnt and olhcr 
seoutitics are taxed at the source at tljc rate 
til one anna per rap.c; but it is oiieii to a sluire- 
bolder or a secnrliy-owner to get proportional 
xeductlon at tlie general assessment ol the t ax 
on all of Ids sourocs of income. Thcbe rates 
' tit refund are: one annaln the rupee if the income 
is below Bs. 1,000; eight pics in the rupee jor 
fnoomes between Bs. 1,000 and 2,000; seven 
^8 in the mpeo for Incomes varying irom 
Bb. 2,000 to Bs. 5,000; six pics in tlie rupee i or 
InoomcR ranging from Bs. 5,000 toBs. 10,000; 
and nlno pies ui the rupee for incomes aggre-, 
{(OUngfrom Bs. 10,000 to Bs. 25,000 (s. 15 and 
6(9i. n). 33ie mode of assessment Is also 
obgoged. It is oldipitory on every company j 
to send a fetltco of its annual income by 




8. The Innian Defence Force (Amend¬ 
ment) Act. —This Act makes u small amendment 
in fill- iudiaii JJeleiicc Force Act.lJlol 1017. 
b'lidiT s. 12 ol the latter Act, the enrolment, 
ol null-KiiruiK'aa British subjects was limited 
to u period ui six niontlis from tfic commence¬ 
ment oi the Act. That period having cx^red, 
it IS nowj tnacted that tlio Ciovcrttor.Geifeial 

1 n Council may by notification allow recrulthug 
to be rc-opuucd from time to time in spi^J' 
lied areub. * 

9. The Indian Soldiers ( Litigation) ' 
Act, 1918. —Early in 1915, tlic Government of 
India passed Act JCII of 1015, to piotcot 
soldiers on active service irom the enect of 
litigation by or against llu-in ah loug ah they ate 
on active service. Experience ol three years 
has shown some delects In tbe machinery 
provided by thu Act. Ibe Act ol 1015 la tbcoiirJ 
tato repealed. The object of the present 
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an well as the repealed Acte is to jirovidc lor 1 the Indiuit uhvrer, by procrrdluc on the lines 


postponement of proceedings in which Indian 
soldiers serving under war conditions are con¬ 
cerned. A soldier i'< legardod as serving under 
war conditions (a) during the continuance 
of the present war and tor six months there¬ 
after, (t) when he is serving out ot India, (it) 
when be is under orders to proceitl on lit Id 
service, (tit) when the unit to whieii In b( longs 
is mobuised, or (fi<) vihi n sneh soldier by reason 
of state of war now existing is proludid ironi 
obtaining leave oJ :ib eiioe to nialdi liinilo 
attend a Court as a party to aTO piucei'diiig 
therein (s. tS). It js a mat ter of some doubt 
whether a soldier wlio has eitiiei Ixcn tahi u 
as a prisoner ol war by tlie i neiiiy or intirtud 
by a neutral itower can stiJJ is- reganhd ,is 
serving under war coiuliMons. Tl»e Act oJ 
1915 was discuvisivd to be nawnikalile, tor 
under its ss. 4 and 7, tlie Court or I lie 1‘olleelor 
had to decide tliat uu Indian soldier nlio \\as 
a party to the proeeiding was Sl^^ill" under , 
war eondilioiis betore stejis eonld l)e taken to i 
postpone tJie proeecding. Cnder the pnstiit' 
Act,the aboveproeediire li.is beeiisiiiiplilii d, at d ■ 
it now provided lliat Civil and lltviiiiie Courts 
shall suspend prm'ecdlugs wluu tiny have, 
reason to believe tliat any party is an Iiuiiaii 
soldier who is unavuidubiv alisein :iii<l is not . 
represented. Wlien a plaint is pre*-iiiltd in 
any Court, and th<’ otlu r side is known to be 
serving on war conditions, siieb l.i<t slauild be 
stated lu the plaint (s. 4). in the ease oi 
, unrepri'Sc-ntc<l Indian soklier'., tlie ('oilu’tiji 
'I has tlie power t o intervene and cirlilx I lie ta-t 
5). When tile Collector lias lo eeitilnd, or , 
‘^''Where the Court lias an Inditin soldur vlio i.- . 
B party to a proet tiling belore it, and •' unable 
to appear thereon, or i,? not n prerent nl. iJie 

■ Court shall suspend the proeeeding ami gni- 

■ notice'Ol it to the preseribid aullioiil> o). 
If the prescribed anihorlty eertilut ilia! tJie 

■ soldier is serving under war eondilions ai d iliat 
- a postponemcxit' ol the proceeding is rjeee'‘an 

in the Interest of jnstiei*. ilie Court ‘•liali pcjsi- 

J ione the proceeding lor aprescrilhd peiiod 
s. 7); but in ab-iaice ol such a certilieute, the 
Courtis bound to go on with the jiroeeidiiig.. 
(s. 8). A soldier is deemed to be on war serviei 
even if he. is on leave ot alfc-eiicc for a pi-riod 
not exceeding two months or on siek lru\e 
lor a period not exceeding tliree montJis, 
at the cud of whicli he is to proceed on servlee 
(s. 9). TJic Court has always tlie powir to set 
aside the decn-es and orders pa-sid against an 
Indian soldier serving unde r war eonditions 
(s. 10); and for making sneli an application, 
the time during wtueh siieli soldier has tHeri 
serving under war conditions since tin' 4tli ol 
August 1914, shall bo excluded Ironi tile period 
Of iTmitatlon (s, 11). 

I 

10. The Usurious Loans Act. —The llr^t: 
breach in the castle ot iisiu-y was made by ' 
the enactment in 1899 of ss. 16 and 19 of { 
the Indian Contract Act; but the utility of i 
the amendment was much circumscribed | 
by the fact that it was only when the ground ! 
of undue influence was made out that any ; 
reliu was given, and, secondly,the word “uu- i 
conselonahle “ in s. 10 ol the Indian Contract i 
*Act was construed by the Courtsin the technical 
• sensB^blch it had acquired In English equity. I 
TheTteBcut Act idms at btealdng the bach oi 


I suggested by t iic Money Li'Uders’ Act (63 & 64 
I Tic. c. 51), s. 1, and empowering the Courts 
to re-open transactions hy way of money or 
I grain in cases when they arc satisfied (1) that 
! tile interest or otlicr return Is excessive, and 
(2) tliat tlie trnni-aition is substart ially unfair. 
In such eases, tlie Courts may (1) re-open the 
trausiietioii. take an ueeount Detwten the 
parties, and rilicvc the debtor from payment 
of ixctsshc Inli-rest; (2) n-open any account 
I already taken betwedi the paitiei-; or (3) set 
' u'^ide, rcvi-i- or idtir tiny M-emity given on 
1 ‘arceineiit made iK.twei ii the parties in rcspi^ct , 

' oi any loan (i. 3). The only limit to tiie exercise 
ol lliin power i.( tliiifc (1) the Court cannot rc- 
o;>i II a tmt.siu-lioii more tlnui six years prior 
to tile date ol tlic traii.saetion in suit or (2)to 
ili'.liirb tlie deen^; ol a Cotirt (s. 3 proviso), 
ft is compiient to tlie Court to excreise these, 
poweFn to till' .nduii.-sion or amount of a proof 
ol a loan in anj iii'-olvency proceedings (s. 4). 

II. The Indinn Army (Amendment) l 
A ct.—Jiic Indian ArlieJes ol War Actol|i 
liii'tj wuc tile lir.-t graphic piece of InaljidH 
legislation on tin- subject. It was supeistdraH 
111 1911 li> tile iiidiiui Army Ant, V3II ol 1911.^ 
iiotli iliCM- Aei.'' were conceived and worked 
in ijjiies ol |ieaei'. 'J he exisUiiee ol an exten¬ 
sive war Jor upwards ol tlirie yiars has dis- 
eovind a number of ileients in the Act, Which 
aie ‘■ought to be reirudiid by this Art. First 
ol all, ueia-ioii ha- beiii taken to delete the 
iiriii •‘unlive’' and to replace it by the term 
■‘liidiiin” wId'll has been reiideied legally 
jio'.sible by the lioveinuient oi India Act, 
lOj.'i. 'J'lie “Army t'oips” which was not 
; known to Xiidiaii ^Military authorities when 
' tile Act o'llDll was pa-^'id,i» now recognised 
and given it - plate tiirouchout 1 lie Act. Atti m- 
pts to eouiiiiit olfinie.-< arc penaiisid in 

:’li A li a person on in live service is siii- 
'tmeed by I'ourt-inurtial to dbmi.-sal or to 
ti.iiisportaiiiiii or iiupri'-ouineut whetbur eom- 
bjiied with dl.-inksaJ or rot, he may still bo 
Maiiuci to sirvi' in the ranks (s. J9A). W'hen 
a inr.son is trad god si'iitdiecd by Courf-mar- 
tiid on iKianl a .'■hii>. tlic '<eutenec ii not 
, eV'dited on board the. ship may bo exicutcd 
, !!■' It lie had been tried at the i ourt of dis- 
, .':il»; rliulion (s. 09A). An olfeuder sentenced 
i to tninsportalion it, until he is transported, 

111 siiDir rigorous imprisonment (s. 108A). 
and a scnteiiee of fine is to be levied as if it 
' wa-. a sentence ol fine imposed by a Magistrate 
(^. illA). Section 112 deals with pardon and 
ii iiiissioiis: and s.^. 12(>A and 120B have 
ii' cn eiiuetcd to eiiabJe tlie Court, to pass orders 
' tor custody ol projK-i'ty iiending trial in certain 
cases. 

12. The Indian Companies Restriction 
Act.—^3'tiis is purely a wiu* measure and 
lias to be jastiikd only as biicli. To carry on 
the Niiccesslul prosecution of the war it is found 
nceessaiy to husband the n souieeb of the Indian 
money-market, by empoweiing the Govem- 
meut of India to exercise control over fresh 
issues of capital. It Ja therefore provided 
that Xtegistrar ol Joint Stock Companies shall 
not register a company, nor shall a company, 
increase its share c^tal, issue debentures 
or call up unpaid capital, unless the cpmpany 
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this bebalf issued by the Govpt* 
Oenenl In OouncU (s. 3). Any tjontract 
.. . tsiwtbejmipose of Increasing share capital 
'fjWt/at the Issue of debentures, in contraventicn) 
8 an void and any call made by a comi>auy 
' ^i|;Mntra'vei]^lon jsl It are unenforceable (a. 4). 

JlS. The Indian Paper Currency Aet.-» 

fls essentially a war measure. Hitherto,the 
sr Currency Reserve could legally remain 
. nllver or emd coin or bullion in transit 
. ^ ud from India in certtUn circnnistaiicfs. 
gjitat war has changed the 'venue of imidiasi' 
■ w slhnsr from London to Hew York. It is 
'tfhfaUfore enacted that daring the continuance 

r iVv'the war and for six montlia thiircaitcr, 
such Reserve can also 1 h> (1) in silver 
;ht)d Itt the United States of America on behiJt 
the Secretary of State for iwlla in Council 
;;br the Governor General in Cuiincil; or (ii) 




silver in course of transmhsion from the 


States of America, which Wits at ilti- j 
.vjQl^menccmeiit of such transniistinn or at any | 
.'.pmlod thereafter held as aiori>said. j 

^ ^^14. The Gold Coinage Act.—^Tn June | 
lIvU, the Government oi India promulgatni 
nh' Ordinance legalising the issue ol gold i 
■lUolnirs valued at Rs. 15 each in India. I 
piilFheiBe coins were acnonlingly iniutcd and sot: 
into circulation in the wheat groning districts 
;'mthe Punjab. The provisions bl that Ordinance j 
.have been enacted into an Aet. Since tiieii, i 
Hto Uu|oBty*s Mint at Bombay has bt'cn > 
minting sovereigns and tor the time btmg the . 
'gold mohnrs have ceased to be minted. Tliu \ 
Aot' dzes the weight of a gold mohur at ! 
27447 grains troy, mixed iii the proportion oi ! 
' .il of fine g(dd and of alloy (b. 4) Tlirse I 
. wd mohurs remain a legal tender so long as ' 
they do not lose their weight below 12:^ grains j 
or ore not defaced (s. 6). Sections 7 and 8 i 
give the pdtrer to cut (1) diminished or defaced I 
coins; and (2) counterfeit coins. Ho suit lies j 
against any person who in good faith docs 
anything in pursuance of the Act (s. 12). 

lib The. Enemy Trading Orders 

7«|toUon) AcL^Tliougli the Km-iuy 
Ordinance, 1916, has been repealed 
semyTradingAct, Xofl0l6.it tlionglit 
, , J to preserve the operation of the 
RUOiny Trading (Winding up] Order lOlC, 
the rnl^ etc., issued under tlm repealid 
mgifumee. The purpose of this Act is to keep 
force. 

tv. Hio provisional Collectioa of 
■ " B Act— This Act is drawn on llie 
_ of the British Provi.sional Collection 
Act, 8 Geo. V, c. 3. It appUes 
' to Tmancial BiUs introduced by a 
memadr of the Executive Council of the 

n OenetaL It pxovldcB that when a 
itxodttoed in the Indian Legislative 
„ I by a member of the Executive Councii 
Governor General, and such Bill provides 
imposition or variation of any tax in 
'IsMhhlte of customs ox easclse duties, and there 
kniiafgslidd ther^ a declamtlon that it is 
'tot la the public interest that the Bill 
^ have tetoPmary effect under the provl* 
Ato.( the IHU shall, for the perl^ 

‘ by --;Hnh jtectlon and subject to the 
ht Ato, have effect from the 
‘ aiiFit were an Act of 




the Governor General In CouncO (s. 2). But 
where such an Act as above described ceases to 
have effect, any money pidd In pursuance of 
the Bill shall be repaid or made good (s. 3). 
This measure has been largely necessnated 
by the Introduction of a munber of Acts passed 
to raise tlie revenue to meet the inoreo^ 
rxptmscs consequent on the war. 

17. The Indilan Non-ferrons Metal 
Industry Act. —Like the foregoing Act this 
cuuctin''nt abo procecnls ou the lines of an 
KnglisL Statute, t-iz.. the Non-ferruus Metal 
Industry Aet, 1918. It is passed with the 
object of preventing the subjects of States 
at presiiit at War with His Majesty from 
ol>t;uniiig control during the period of the war 
and lot fivi> years tliereafter owr any biisiuesa 
in eoiiiii^etjon witli certain uoii'fcrrous metals 
and metallic ores. Tlic prohibited commodity 
consists ol zine, copper, tin, lead, nickol and 
.aiuiiiiniiiui and other ores. It is to remain 
in force during thi* cnntiiiii.ancc of tlifs war 
and for a iieriod of live years thereafter (s. 3). 
It enacts that it shall not bn lawful for any 
person, alter the expiration of six months 
iroiii tlic eoniiueiicement nt this Act to carry 
ou any business of winning, extracting,smelting, 
dressing, rellning or ilealing of iion-lerroua 
nietid or on; witiiout a license (s. 4). Section 
5 gi\es power to call for information from 
and to inspe.ct tbe documents of a licensee ox 
an applicant for a lieciibc t o ascertain the nature 
of tile Imsincss or coiislitutiuii ol the company 
or Him with a view to dctcimiiilng whether 
it is nr it is not controlled by a subject of the 
piesciit enemy states. An Indian company 
can give notice requiring holders of share* 
warrants to bearer to surrender them for can¬ 
cellation and to have their names rostered 
(s. 6). It can go also give notice requiring a'' 
sharc-boldcr or dcbimturc-lioldcr to make a 
declaration as to the beneficial ownership ,of 
the shares and debentures standing in his namo 
(s. 7). Offences under the Act are made 
punihliabie with iiuprisonmeiit which may ex¬ 
tend to tliree montiis or fine which may c^nd 
to Rs. 20U (s. 9); but no proscouiiott can be 
instituted without sanction of Local Govern¬ 
ment (s. 10). 

18. The Indian Army (Suspension of 
Sentences ) Amendment Act.— This is a 
purely military iiieasiire. Its chief provision 
is fliat where an offtmiicr Is, whilst a sentence 
is suspended under this Act, sentenced for any 
other otfonec, th« n, 11 tiic turtber sentence is 
also subiM-nded under this Act, the antbmlty 
ordering such suspimsion, may direct that the 
two sentences sliall run either concurrrntly' 
or cousceutivMy, provided that the aggregate 
term does not exceed fourteen yeans (s. 3). 

19. The Indian Defence Force (Further 
Amendment) Act. —^Tbis Aet enables the 
enrolment of European British subjects above 
the age of fifty years for general miUtmy 
service or local military service (s. IIA). 

20. The Indian Compaides (Foreiffa ' 
Interests ) Act.—^The English Statute known 
as the Companies (Foreign Interests) Act (7 and ■. 

8 Geo. V. c. 16) has been the model on nhlchi 
the present Aet Is framed. Its object is that 
oompiudes which, during tlie war,' have heen 
reconstltoted in IndhMon linea approved by Hhi 
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Govenimcnt of India aud of tke liritish Emidre 
as a whde, shonld bo nstTained from altering 
their articles of asnodation in snch a way as to 
bring them under the control of lorri^ Interests. 
It is therefore enacted that the provisions in the 
above respect should not be slterctl without 
the oousent ot the Governor General in Council; 
nor can snch a company be woima up voluntarily 
without the consint as aiorei'UKl. 

21. The Indian Defence Force (Foreign 
. Service) Amenament Act.— i he purjio-c o: 

' this short anuuiding Act to prov ui- thal 
oertaln persmis deemed to i>e inrolhcl undL-r 
the Indian i cfcnce- Force Act ‘■Imll In; liubli' to 
serve as well without tin; limits oi Jiidiu as 
within those limits. 

■ 22. The Bronze Coin (Legal Tender) 
AcL—The Bronze coin at prosini in use in | 
this country are pire and jiies. Tjuy vn-i | 
minted at Ui^ MnjestyV mint at Caleulta. But I 
owing to pressure ou Hint oflue oi war I 
conditions, it 1ms not l>eeii leasihlc to mini i 
tbfiso cedns in any sutticiiut rjiiannty. At tlie 
same time, the gi'iicrous nJfer made by the 
Government ot His Exalted Jligliness t lie A'izam 
of Hyderabad, to mint tlie iironze eoin tor thi; 
Govcinment of India at llio Jlyderalia<l Mint 
has made it practicable, tor tin; Guvenmu nt 
of India to utilise tlie. ro'-oirn'es t >1 Hie mint 
But under the Jndiaii (oinau)- Ai I oj JlMid, 
•luiy the coin minted at His Mi.jesty'h iiiuit 
in India am legal tender. ‘I'o reiinoe tins 
inability, tlio Act Is IXI sed to make coins 
minted at iiilnls outside Bntisli liuliii at Hie 
request of Hic Governor (teiiejul in CoiuieU 
' lei^ tender in British India. 

23. Hie Cotton Ctotb Act.- No llle.■l^llre 
passed at the current sessJon jf the JiiiiHiiai 
Legislative Coniioil iias efliisetl siieli uidinated 
discussion oh this Act. it has been liailed 
cm the one side an nffoidijig rciiel against 
‘the exorbitant prices of cotton cJofJi, nlinii 
are primarily hrouglit aljout by tlie rondit loll^ 
uf war but are yet alleged to bu inuuily resjion* 


Bible to. the heavy apeculatiou of aiciv t—y 
merchants. It hi attacked on the otper 
as needlessly intcricring with a petsoh'* 
to carry on hfs business, yiiatcver be' Gte 
truth It is toUrably certain that the high J 
of cloth have affected the pool classes oob^g^o 
ably, and they ore sure to be much ieUctniit’^l 
by the operation of this Act. The sohme Cf 
till Act is shortly this. The Governor GesetiB';^ 
in Counci) bai ihi power to appoint ohe of mors p'' 
t'ontroikrr (s. S), who are-cnipowtnd to passv.i 
oniers tor the piirpoie ol encouraging or ualft*''^ 
iiainiiig tlie supply of standard cloth. 
leasu lali i rates to the poorer classes of thi 
eiiiiiiiiiiiiity (s. 4). They may also declare and - 
lieitiie t lie eki-^seb ol standard iloth; pcLscrlbe-'). 
dKtiiietiee iiidfcaHons to lie wovoi Into- Ot 
iiiiiirt'hsid on •Hie staidard cloth; require ; 
auy per on who ordinarily mauufactuiufcotfbur 
cloth to iTinniiiacture a prescribed q.uaDtity"^ 
and ipiaJity ol standard cloth; and fix the prices > 
to be paid to Hie manufacturer for standaid ■ 
eloHi (s. 4). Tlie f^ontrdlers will be asslbiod'';^ 
by Advisory Coiuiinttei's eonsisting of penon^t.' 
Jiaviiig knowledge ol the cotton or cotton dolili 4 
trufle and iip])olntcd by the Govcmof- 6 ca«ni.,^ 
in Hoiuieil is. AVhen (be Controller ha#'^ 
iiireeted a innuiitactlircr to manufacture 
st aiidiini eloi h and has fixed the jurlcc therefor,' 
t lie imiMiitaeturer stiall delirertlio same at BUeb 
lime :ni<l jiLiee and in sueli nianner as the CoBr 
1 ridler jmi.\ npeeify irtMii time to time and the 
Coiitrnlli-r sliaJI pay to Hie manufacturer the 
said prli-e, t ovseHier wit li tlic prniltiif any actually 
paid l)> Hie iiiaiintaetiii'ir (s. U). Xfisubedl^cc 
to the (‘oldroller's unlers is made puifishaUo 
witli iiiiprisoninciit wiiicli limy extend to six 
mold 1 1 ', or wlUi line or with IioHi (s. 8 ). The 
pnec at wliieli Hie stiuidani cloth is to be soihi 
slinll lie tlxed by Hie j,ociii Govnrmnciit (a. 0); 
and tile sale ot i-Jot )i ran lie niadr at tbe pripos 
tlxi-d by Giovriinieiit and by persons dn]^ 
Ijeeused in Hus beliult (s. 10). Ho suit, prose* 
eutJun or ullii'r legal proeiH.-dings hall lie against 
auy person lur aiiytiiing done iu good Mth 
under Huh Act (a. i;>). 
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'• firnt iRi>|ting of tho Imperial LegUtlativr 
'' lOovnoll during ibc year van neld at Delhi on 
^'3^brviary the ©th. Following the general 
''hriuMcc, His Exetdlency the viceroy opened 
'".we leBBlon with a long »|»c‘ecli g«'ni‘raljy review- 
'\lng the poiiltlon of affairs. Jli; referreil at 
to the "gross outrage so n'eeiitl} 
^spetnited upon the pracelnlMn.'>Iem population 
j; >ef. ffiuthahad and certain neighbouring areas 
',I'Bpeak not only for myself hut tor the (lovem- 
liltQt of Bihar and the (foverniiieiit oi India 
'>Mad 1 am sure that I Ciirry 'H'ilh me the whole 
...df luy Gounell and I hope the gri at mass oi 
- Hindu opinion os w^'ll when 1 say that those 
’^itMfxaaod peoi>Ie have our ImwI, s>iii|>:ith\.'' 

VlccFoy alsoiilliidi'd to tin* \aiiitiis eomiiier- 
' vial expedients uhieJi Inul heeii Imiei d iipoii the 
Oovenimeut by the prolongation oi liie nar 
'Ma explainod tluit whilst hillu-rto India had 
not felt the bnideu and suftering wliieh war 
'■^klngs in tiiB hons**s of the ]SN>r with .in.vliiiiig 
‘' like the same severity as less luvoiired etiiiiiliii "- 
ueart'r the main theatres of opei.nions. I lie pineh 
' was being felt and one of the unilters wliieh had 
given Ooveniment naiise lor the most anvioos 
.cmisidciatlon lunl bocn the recent rise in the 
|M(lco of many of the iipeesslties of iiie. lldu- 
cotionully, the greatest event was the meeting 
In STovember of the Calcutta I’niversity t'oni- 
laisBion. At the othernid ot the scale (toveni- 
raent had dete rmiiicd to jilaee no obstacle in 
the way of locallrgislatiou designed to stimulate 
the spread of primary education. Militarily 
on added burden had been thrown on tlie Allies 
by the slttutlon in Jlnssla, and IndKi luid to be 
preparad for greater efforts and greater saerillces 
and for a fuller organisation of her inilitan’ 
resourooB in manjiow'er and In material. For 
t^B sustained efforts In the direction of recruit¬ 
ing Were required. A stream nt gifl^i and con- 
' tributions from the Mative Slates was still 
tt^ng strongly', .lidvertiug to the Beform 
the Yieeroyspeke of the efforts which 
he had made In co-operation wiiii file S.-cretary 
of Mato to ascertain the o|)iulons of all ehisscs 
ini the country. Folluwinf! the piveedejit- 
adopted by Lord Morlry, the sciu-ine ©would 
' be submitted to the public for discussion. 

The Finance Member Introduced the Indiau 
i lacomo Tax IkH designed to roii«olidate 
' and slmi>llfy the general law relating to the 
' 3evy eff income tax in India. The Maharaja 
'V-Hlr Maniiidra Chandra Nandi at once raised a 
> pjoHut which dominated the discussion ot tlie 
wilt ■namely, whether incomes arising fioin 
■' .agrioultural sources should be taken into account 
-' In determining the rate of assesBrnent. lie 
fut his point in the following words : " I feel 
. my duty to enter my humble protest against 
^C'wedtlon 4 of this Wll which, under cover of a 
jf'-jaradmted scale at tax, is likely to contravene 
-very Bidrtt of Lord Cornwalus’s understand- 
-'■t'4ng with tb» ownera of permanently settled 
#, -<«BtateB. Seerion 4 of the mil under discussion 
''".' 'nforidw that the net amount ot the agricultnml 
'I'IdocAn’e im eteees of S«. 1.000 received by any 


the rale at which the tax shall be levied, thng 
laying him open*to be assessed as a landlord 
at a lilgher rate titan at pteseut." This point 
was diHCUs.sed by alnio.st ail the members who 
-poke iiimii the Bill and gimeiully endorsed by 
• very inenilj4>r from an agricultural constituency 
and partieiilarly' from a pi'nnaneittly-Bnttled 
tract. Tlte Finanee Member promised that this 
point obniild 1 h' taken into eonsldczation by the 
Si-Ieet C'oininittee. Sir James Du 'Boulay 
iiitroduceil the CfneiMat^niph Bill which 
provided lor two objects. The first the safety 
of rite aiidii'iice and tlie other to prevent the 
exliiiiitioii ot olijeeblonnble Aims. The Nil 
u.i- reliTred (n a Seieei Committee. Sir Claude 
Hill iiitivNiiieed 11 . liilJ lo leiui'dy minor deteots 
tdiiiid to i-.Msi. Ill Hie Forent Act during Ihn 
Ita-.! seven .ve.ir.s mid said that tlie De.fiartmont 
was lilt it led to eongratuhite itself in that the 
ann'iiilnieiits were priu'tically' onlythree te 
iininlH-r. ituo Itjdi>u1ur It. N. Samia pnnKWed 
till' tollim'iiig lesoliitinii - "This Oounoil re> 
euiniiiends lu tin- iSoveriior-Generol In Council 
ill) till' redistribution of iirovincial areas 
and tlie eoiistitiitiou of ]irovinccs, where ueocs- 
sary. to si-eiiri- eoiiiplete success for sclf*govcru« 
iiig institutions in Itritish India; (ft) the rcartan- 
geineiit of lunvineiii.l areas on a langnagc basil 
wlieieM'r and to the extent possible, especially 
wlirre tile ]M'oi>le siieaking a dieting language 
Mild sniliciiintly large in numbers, desire such u 
eliange." The discussion on this resolnUon 
tiirew ail iiitere.sting light on the heterogoneous 
eliunuitei ot tlie I’rorinces of India. l%e main 


piir|Hise oi the resolution was to group 
I'roviiiees on u linguistic basis. Ine mover 
dismissed us beyond ilie realms of post^lity 
ihe inducing Uie is'ople of India to adegit 
one language even in the very remote futare, 
Indi", lie said, has isod a central Government 
lor ages lint, its lust Iiistery as well as the histoiy 
oi tile iienpies in «>ie world in general did.not 
eiieouragi! the lio|>e of a universal langnage. 
.\ltiT a cent or}' nt British rule tite numbeg; ^ 
Knglish-kiiowiiig Indians was bnt one and a hiuf 
inillioiis ariiongst 14 iiilllions of literate ptiople. 
To ex|M-et the pi opie of India to (dvo Up the ^ 
motile I- tongue seem-, to be a wild dream and he v 
dUniNsed it Jrom considetariou. Now 'ito 
veiy iiatiii'c of representaiLve InstltotlmM 
iuiolM'd un indeiH‘Udent ajiprectatlan by ttte 
IK'npIc of tile problems of legislation, admhiia-' 
{ration and ilnaiice. lie asserted that in uon- 
uil'elul orgauisutious when the medium employed 
was Eiiglisii the assemblies were composed aUnoBt 
eliolly of English-educated Indi.ui8 but during 
tlie iiost ten or fifteen years in his oan part ol 
the country us soon us tilie use of the moDtef 
tongue conic into general vogue at tiie ProvindM . 
Coiiferenbes and began to be almost exclmilvoly ' 
employed, the assemblies hod been compoara 
of all the strata of society and hod beemm 
large real and living centres of activity. It 
the Frovlnccs were not gronped on a UnfpilBtlo 
basis it would 1^ necessary to condnot the 
iprooeedinga in English and l^e numbem ot 


"' bixriCttlktAiiBMsee In the year vS aasesKmcntl members would have to sit wid listen to sp^c^ 
bg -Into account lu dctcinaluingWhlrii they didnot understand. Ttedtscassim 
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«ho«red s wide dlvcTslty of oi^nlon. Bit 
AmlHon Giant Bald that It they were to have 
' governments formrton lingnlstic division they 
wonld have to have local governments every 
twenty miles. Wliat they wanU'd was a lingua 
f tanca for the whole of India. Hindustani at one 
time tried tb be this but UlAdustani was now 
approacimate to BngliBh. He deprecated any 
hme la the matter of tins redistribution 
' of the Provinces, 'nils view wa*4 very sui»- 
atantially endorsed. It was cryshiiiio-d in a 

K sage in the sp<>ech of Klian Ikihadur Mian 
liammad Shad whosaid “Whiii^a slisht read¬ 
justment here and iiiere may be desirable, ibe 
game of ‘Otmeral Post’ whieli my Hon. friend 
llr. Sarma ttdvoeat.e.s. and whicii lias also been 
advocated lii certain otlier qiiartc'rs, namely, 
the putition of our exlstius provinces into small 
Fro'dneial States, 30 to 4i) in number, is one 
which, In my humble judgment, is in the highi'st 
degree Impracticable, and, in \1uw ol the 
heterogeneous cliaraeter of our population 
is Ilkidy to be highly injurious to the b«-st 
interests of iht; country. Tliere is, 

British Empire, no precedent lor it 


ntidcel anna had obtained angnred wel!.i(|t 1^ 
success of a nickel two-anna ^ece. 


Bao Bahadur B. N. Sarma batioduced 
following resolution: " This Council ntom- 
mends to the Governor-General'in Council that 
the Government may be pleased to acoew 
and declare total prokibltloii of tSs,. 
Use of all alcoholic and intoxioating Uiinara 
and drugs to Im' the aim and object of Its ixdlcy 
and so to direct its administrative methods a« to 
actiievc the end in vieW at an early date.” It. 
was generally supported by all the Badian 
members of the Council. The mover sidd the 
changes he was suggesting did not neoessltate 
any vital departure from the existing policy 
except in certain essential particulars and wcmld 
not reduce the revenue to any ap^oiahle 
extent ill the immediate fnture. ^fot he 
wi.shed Government to accept the ptinplplft 
ot total prohibition as the goal of their exeSse 
policy. Tito oiHcial answer was that Very huge 
iiunitM rs ot tile Indian population wt're not yet 
witiiiu the I ready for total prohibition and any attempt 
Aii-traliu I to introduce thlK policy or important steps 


V 


With its territorial extent ot thn'c million square . leading to this policy would only enooutage 
miles la divided only Into six eolnnies or pro-,illicit di.'^tillation whidi was mneh worsef(ff the 
VinceN. Canada with its area ot tliree million people than a controlled traffic. The roaolntion 
and a half squiire miles is divided only into | was negatived by 33 votes to 20. Sir 'William 
aeveii. The advocates of tlii.s scln-me would ■ Vincent pri'seiited tlie reimrt of the Select 
divide India with its aiea ot oue million .and a i Committee on the Cinematograph BUI. ^ 
half square miles into 30 to 40 sniiili States " j Ciaudo ililipresenti'd the Indian Eoreat Amend- 
Dr. Toj Bahadur Raprii said tile question would; meiil liili wliicli was passed. Sir Hhmiltoin 
Jead to endless controversy and diseiis'-ion all; Grant introduced a Bill to amend the law 
iiver the country and tlie diingir tiuit iuHteud!(o provide lor the administration of criminal 
acuolcratiiig or i‘X|sdiUng eonstitutional I Justice in Aden, the sole oiqcct of which was 
formit wouldseriously reluidthe introduction i lo give the Bombay Government the power 
such reforms. Mr. 8rinivu-a dastri asked {to appoint aiiotlicr official for the despatch of 

_Borma to forbi'ar from eomplicating tlie ■ judicial iiinctiniis without in any way altering 

|^■•ttnatloa. When rcsimusibit' governiin nt esrue j or cxtciidUig tliose lunctions. It was agreed 
?:Srhcther it came at the end of 20 or 30 years i to. n 

^S'Sr^SSs^to’cWnani^dioTtheVm Kumar Chandra Introduced the 

resolution: “I'lds Connell recom- 
J iiieiiils to the Governor-General in Council 
', tiiut tile, jurisdiction ol the Calcutta Court 
, ; Is- extended or ratiier re-extended, to the British 

The Usnrious Loans Bill was referred to i wit ion of the Kbnsla and Jalntla 
4 Select Committee. Sir Claude Hi]] moved, in the Province of Assam." Sir Wllllain 
for pcimission to introduce a bill tor the levy: Vincent claimed that this was a matter of 
of a cesR on indigo e.xported from British; iiro^*incial or rather parochial inteveat 'tod 
India. Ho said that tin* eliiet advantage shou^I bit dealt with in the Provincial Council' 
'Claimed by eonsnmi'rs fur syntbetie. indigo; rather than brung^t before the Imperial Oonndl.' 
‘over the natural product lay in the tact that. It was defeated by 38 votes to 0. Sir. ButH 
-aynthetic dyes were prepared in the form ot a; moved a resolution on the subject td the recruit.- 
’ ottodardised paste which was more convenient j ment for the pnbUe works department 
for consumers. Owing to the restrieted supiily' and the railway engineering servloea in the 
;<rf thes^thetlc product a cousidoralile demand ' tollowing terms: "This Council recommends 
for thtototural indigo bad arisen and it seemed i lo the Govemor-Genoral in Ocnncll that the 
to CKPiiluinent worth while to take steiw to, Government of India do reeommend to ibe, 
chemical methods or othcralse iSeeretary of State for India that the reoraitineht 


nix* 

. J.—-r—--—.-— .--I 

.i(K the present let them walk warily .'.o far .as 
^ xeariangcment of tin* Provinras was uonuerii-' 
'od. The rceolution was negatived. 



lit pjilt bo ixwsible to restore natural j tor the' Public Works Deportment and the 
0a'place of prosperity whieh it occupi-iBailway Engln(‘ering Sendee excepting the 
ow^l^ietlc indigo thivaUned ' • ' - ^ 


bposed to levy a ct'sa at the 
tupe£^per maiind of 82; pounds for the 
. se of aupporting the necessary staff. 
'VniUam Meyfir introdneed the liidiiiw 
tCOblBjlio Bill to substitute a nickel two-anna 
’ pi^ for the ailver two-anna piece at present 
ottnent. He said that the sliver two-anna piece 
had always, teen looked upon as a troublesome 
'littJe cotu: If 'was easily lost and wore more 
npidly* Xhfi marked pupnlarlty which the 


occupi- j Baiiway Ihglmeiing Sendee excepting the 
to kill I proportion of posts reserved for Boyai Pfig ine ^ i f 
he rate ' III* made within a reasonable period'm time* 


wholly in India.*' Mr. P. C. Bose re _ 

that the curtailment of the Enngieto ^htotot 
must necessarily be gradual as it was eascoti^.. 
that the great engineering works In India s" ' 

to the general progress of the oeuntiT I 
be efficiently maintaiued tod tint neW. 
should be energetically posh^ vat^ J 
skilled engineering advms.lt'fma 
obtain, Bnglnepilng 0l. 
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Ukely In the nenr fututc to 4emand even 
bBU In their eoneei>tion and design 
in the past. In iir4pttlon for Instance 
and more stralidhtfoTward works had 

_oompieted^d In future great engineering 

i’^land talent wonld be required to solve 
. many - problems that would arise. Mr. 
aoknowledgcd the faimcas and clearness 
'1 which his proposal had been met. The 
,.,^_lnticm was then nemtived. Mr. Sastrl 
the following resolution ou the appoint- 
of to services recruited in 

'^&ila: "This Connell recommends to the 
%'0dVemar (General in Council that: (a) immediate 
'■'Stf^ be taken to ensure that Indians are 
' appointed to the great majority of the posts 

■ hr servloes ordinarily recruited in ImliH 
and (b) the educational qualifledtJons prescribed 
.for aomlsalon Into these services .slioiild be 
' auBidently high and the same for ail eaiidid<ntes 

ohmapective of their creed or race.” Sir William 
.. Vlncbit gave flmires showing that a very great 
\‘i advance In ludlanising tlic services rei’iiiited 
India had been made and tliat in fact the 
Cf-' advance already made; satislied to a great 
.'Wsbrnt the test contained in the first part of 
Hike Besolntlon for many seniees, and that if 
regard were paid to the recrnitnieiit ui Indians 
..inreoent roars the position was ^tiJl njon* sails- 
faohiry. In the course ot discussion an inieresl- 
" stMemeUt was presented by h'aa’ub A1I> 
"’Cmindhurlshovring the position of Muhomeiliiiis 
''In ihe Public Senices of Jietigiil. It tvas to 
the following efli'Ct: "In Keiigal, tlic pej- 
ceatage of various coinmiinities ri'vresented 
In the graded posts ranging from Ks. 200 and 
' MWiad to Bs. 1,000, the figures c<»iiu‘ to some¬ 
thing like the following:—Posts on lls. 200 to 
300—.Europeans i per cent., .Aiigl(i'.yidiaiis 8 
percent., Hindus 74 ]iercent., Maiioniedans l:i 
per cent.,Indian Christians 1 ])er eent; Its. ftou 
to 60(b—Europcaiis 51 per cent., Anglo-Indians 
I per Cent., Hindus 43 per eent., Mahoinedans 
5 percent., and ludian Christians nii; lls. (MKi 
' to ?0D-~Uur^ans ,‘15 p(<r ceiii.., .4iiglo-liidiaiis 
4 per cent., Hindus 58 per cent., .Mahoniedans 
g per cent., and Indian Cliri^-iaiis nil; Its. ooo 
to ^ 900 —EntopeaiiH 94 per ffnt., Anglo-Indian 
• hH; Hlndas fi per cent., Miiho»i(‘daiis nil and 
. Indian Christians nil. Tills is indeed a record. 

' Tha^lS to say, in a Province wberi> the Mi^o- 
axe 2 per cent, of the whole pt^u- 
' latfon, the proportion of Miissulmaus in the 
' PidlUo Servloes is deplorably low, amounting 
ftn Ac grades, betwepu Bs. GOO and Hi. 800 to 

■ "tnSfy 8 per cent.; in the grade from Bs. 800 to 
{Win to B per cent, and In that from Bs. ooo to 

nil pel cent." Ttic n-solutiou was 
.feflttved. ^ , 

'Sasibrl -moved tho following resolution 
recroltmcut for tlrn tecludcal 
services belfig made entirely in 
' ISiiB Oouneil recommends to the 

_____r-^enetal In Council that lb be xepceseut- 

Ac Secretary of State for India (a) that, 
nmended by the Public Servloes Gom- 
the tcohnlCal and scientific services 
recruited entirely In India and that 
to seodre officers with the necessary 
a determined and im- 
be made to provide In 
edmiaAmal facUfties; (6) 
-tniKm to discontinue 

o' * 




recruitment In Europe for these servloea 
within a period of ten years; (e) that, pending 
the development of educational facluties In 
India, jiromlsing candidates shonld be sent to 
Europe and America for study at the expense 
of the State and appifinted to the higgler posts, 
if duly qualified; and (d) that*, to attrarta 
proper type of candidate to the tcchnlMl 
iiiKtitutions of India, an undertaking be given 
by Govi>mmeiit that not less than one-half 
of till- tv.'Cruits shall be diosen from their altm^." 
In the course of the discussion Baja Bampal 
Singh said it was incumbent upon (^venunent 
to take Ty early steps to provide educational 
facilities lorthe acquirement of the best technical 
and scientific knowledge in the country and to 
create givtit attractions in that direction and 
until those lacilities were provided to make 
provision by state bcholarship.s for the study of 
tiiose branches ol education in foreign countries, 
Mr. 8iistri said tiuit the stat(‘ment of Govern* 
meiit iioliey by Sii Claude Hill had met him In 
Hueli a way tbut. he wished to withdraw hla 
resolution. 

8ir William Sli'yer introduced the Finance 
Stiiteinent wliieti will lie found dealt with in 
detail under the heading of Finance (q. v.). 
'■'he essential leutiircs of the Financial State¬ 
ment are eontiiiiied in tlic following extracts 
” Tlic general situation X liavc now to describe 
is ill many w'uys similar to that outlined in my 
speech hi".t year. Tlio revenue position Is 
again excellent. Cur Bailway receipts have 
oiiee more broken the record, and far exceeded 
the figure estimated in the current year's Imd- ' 
get. Tile result Is that we arc able to face 
with equanimity a considerable Increase ha 
military ctiarges. Our* tlnaiicial embarrass* 
niciits as I bluill present!}’ show arc mainty 
due to ways and means questions. We have 
had t-o incur here on behalf of ilia Majestyki ' 
Government eoiis^iintly increasing expenditure 
wlilcti is repaid to tlie Secretary of State at home. 
Simulln'ieously there is a serious and growing 
(i-.'jiiaud on our resources to finance the shipment 
ot iiiiiterials reqiiiied for the prosecution of thO 
war iuid of tile loud-stiiffs which the Allies att^ , 
in.iuy jKirtious of Uic Empire are drawing ftymt ' 
India.” Aiislng out of ilie Budget Sir WilUom 
Mt'yer iiiirodiuied the. Indian Ihiper Currenep- 
Aineudineub Bill taking powers to Increase the ' 
iii>rinisbible speeifle investment against the 
British Treasury Bills by 24 crotes (10 mtllkms). 

Sir William Meyer Introduced the - report 
of t-lie Select Coiiiuiittec on the Bill to consoli¬ 
date and amend the law relating^ to InteiM- 
tax. Tile Cinematograph Ifill was passed. 
The Indian Army Amendment Bill was 
introduced by Major-General A. & Blngley 
for the purpu-ie of giving Cororninli^ greater 
discretion in dealing with inllitaiilioffences 
luid was rcfcrri'd to a Sk'lect Coininfti^e. Ihe 
Indigo cess bill and the Indian Coinage B911 - 
and the Criminal Justice (Amendment) BUt ' 
were passed. 

Mr. Sastri moved the foUnwing resolntitn n 
on the inclusion of certain snE^ctsIn the Cl^f ' 
Services Examination: " Tliat Ais Coundl]. 
recommends to the Governor-General In Conndl^- 
tiut the Secretary of State for India be reqnested 
to include indian Htstoiy and Ivnhu,'/- 
Arabic and Sanskrit an^ong tiie stftijebto tOffboi 
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emniuatlon for tin* Indian i^lvll Scrvict'.” 
After a proteat by sir ninHfiali XklulJI Waclm 
atcalnat the rotentjon of the ulaysica Instead of 
Itvii^ laagoages the Il^'&olution was accepted. 
Mr. 8a4trl moved the following resolution on the 
QvU Medical Service : '* This Council 

recommends te the Govemor^jcneml in Council 

(а) that a civil'medical service* Hhould be con* 
atituted which should be wholly IndriK-ndent 
at the medical orqanKation nt the Indian 
Army; that .the hlghor niedicjil posts which are 
at present filled by uifiin'rs of the Indiuii Medic;ii 

' Service should be trunsfeired in thi‘ Civil 
Medical Service; and tlmt tin- civil inetlieal 
service.should he n-eriiiti d Ironi ihi’ civil nieiiical 
ofliC'TS and the Indc]tfndcnt niedic.il fnotes'^ion; 

(б) that the salaries ol Inilian Alcdical ijcrvicc 
ofllcers employed on civil duty >.liriiil(t not la- 
cnluuioed as rccomuu-iided hv tlie Public 
Services Commission: and (c) that inilM.-iry 
assistant surcenns should not be K>veii ptvtci- 
ence. over civil assistant snrp'oiis, and tliat 
not more titan one-sixlh of the liitfitcr posts 
reserved for subordinate niedieal olliccrs slioiild 
be given to them.” Surycon-tlencral IMwards 
claimed tliat tin* rej^oliitioti was taiitninoiint 
to the afoolitiem of the Indian Mediciii Si-ivin- 
and he did not think tliat tin- Council was liill> 
aware of the extraonliiinry valui> ol tliis service 
not only to India but to the w'orld at lari'c. 
1^ set out this s“ivici- in tin-)ol lowing terms: 
**I may Wgln by saying tliat no less tluin :u 
members of tlie Tndiaii Medical Service liavc 
gained tliat blue riblion ot tlie seieiitillc world, 
me Fcllowsliip ot tin- ISo>ji) Sociel.v. Tills 
Kurvlce has workinl out the I lie liistory of tlie 
malarial parasite, a diseuvery w'hieli luis re¬ 
volutionised our ideas cnnceriiiiic lualaTia and 
which, among other things, has ciiiiidi-d tin- 
Sanama Ca n al to he suecessfiilly linilt it lias 
reduced the mortality ot cliolera l>y two-tliirds 
and shorn amoebic dysentery of most of its 
terrors, liver absevss, as a conseriiiencc, is no 
longer feared. It lias worked nut tin- met Iks] 
of transmission of hnbonic )>iaguc, work wliieli 

S aints thu W'ay to tlie ultimate eiiulleation ol 
lat disease, [ndhui Medical Service otiicers 
have discovered the cause of r>-1apsing icvi'r 
.and its means of transniission. Kniarued 
prostate, that terrible and latal conconiitiuit 
m old age, can now be overcome, ihaiiks to n 
member of tlic Indian Medical Service, audit 
was again an Indian Mcdiciil S"tvIcc ollicci 
who Invented the incthwi of evacuating stone, 
'to tlio bladder, by crnshiiig. Tlic work or 
Indian Medicji,! Servlci* men in the dotmiin or 
eye surgery, more cspneiully wLtli regard to 
cataract and glaucoma, is r(Ti>gnis(‘d throiiuli- 
out the fudentifle world. This service discovered 
the OfUBta of tliat dread disetioe Kala Aziir 
which w now no longer incurable. We ure 
igunylnd out ext-ensivu investigations into 
atumostonuisiH, a disease wiiieh is costing linliti 
mfWons of iKiunds a year, and also Into bilimr- 
w'hich now threatens to invade India. 
Very important contributions to the knowledge 
of world conccTUing snakes and their venopi 
have been mode and are being inudn by this 
sendee. An Indian Medical Service Ollier-r 
Is the greatest living authority on goitre. 1 
may oteo mention the valuable work done on 
shdrt ifevers and method of transmission 
of .Choose by ‘'carriers” which is ol such 


world-wide Iraportauoo. All this may ^ , 
to the Hon. Mr. Sastrl, but If so, it seemi poi 
another case of a' prophet not 
honour, save, in his own country, g^he 



Member will no doubt say that ail this 
done by the Service ho propobes to 
I doubt it.” Sir Wllllnm Vincent ^w attiiBtlt 
to the increased proportion of Indians., 
into the Indian Medical Service. ThesoBolut 
was negatived by 35 votes to 16 . 

in tlie di'iciission of Uie Financial Statgnt ^i^ 
Maung Iki Too urged for a greater cxp<‘hditV^; 
in Jliirnia. Kir Oaugadhar uhltnavla said 
the enimtry w'oiild not navi] at the ftnanew|^ 
ari-iingenieiits, the object of whldi had 
to n-iuler on Iielialf of India all possible heip‘' 
to His .tiiijestv the King in the pcoseeuthnt 
ot flic war watliout weakening tab -biternii^; 
iidmini-tratioii and the fliioucial credit of thee, 
cunntr.v. Sir Faziilbhoy Ourrimbhoy aokBOW'"5 
Icdged t lie ineiiMires taken to increase tha credit,^; 
of India, to open ojiiiortunitilos to the smad;. 
iiive.stur-s. to ex|«ind the nots' , circuiatlon, 
iihc (iuvi'rnment. Icilaiices for ^financing trlidw^ 
and to provide for tlio ]iaper oiwrency deprecita^ 
lion iiirid. The Jtaja of Kanlka no^d 
tile end of tile war w'oiiIdHee a renewed att(|4It|it!; 
1o revitalise ilicir schemes of education and'^ 
sanitiuion. ‘ 

Tlie gcni-rul discussion on the- Finatielld' 
P 4 atcnii-iit having been i^mplcted the OoiitiC|^, 
prcK'i'cdcii to tile consideration of speuiflo reso^,’^ 
liitioiis on speeille heads. The first of those’' 
was moved by Jbin liahadiir B. K, Sarma to', 
tile lollowing etfeet.: ■ “That this CoUncil' 
ri'eommendstotlic (iovernor-General in Coimcll 
an inereuse in the recurring approprlatloi^ 
troni lni|a>rla) revenue of SO lakhs towoird* 
primary education by another thirty lakh| 
tor expeiuliture from the year ldl84.fi onwards 
on till- development of education in («) kfechonle- 
oal, elei‘trieai and sanitary engineering, (b) 
Metallurgy, (3) Mining, (if) Forestry, and (S). 
\grleultnre.” Tfie Finance Mi^mber in lOfc' 
plaining tin- oliiciai fiosition said that cm tlw'' 
llgiires in tile Ihiaiicial Statement ho CoUld 
ni.-iki‘ no fiirtlie;^ grant but he mi^t on 
linal inidget figitres if they showed a bett^i;'. 
iiosilioii tlian they had been able to assulhb*' 
if that pnived to he the case, subject to.thb'' 
'•iPiolioii of till' Secretary of State, he was ptb*; 
IKircil to si>t aside sutdi sums not exceeolhj^. 
lls. ;;o lakhs as might seem desirable fmr putposet'r 
111 technical and agricultural edaepraou. 
liiese ciiruiustanct‘a the Tesolutlou was 
drawn. ‘ ' . 

itao'llaliadnr B. K. Saimanext moved‘t*^-'' 
“'Jills Cotineil recommends to the Ga^tix 
. (imii'ra) in Gounuil that a grant of fiO Is 
j iiiiH'es may bo made in aid of < 

••specially towards the s'^ply of pnre'-dtiai,., 
water in rural areas. 1310 Hnanoe 
whilst- expressing his entire symjiatby Wtfh' llltii.': 
purixirt of tile resolatlon, said hh, odaldbiiltlik: 
accept It because although a surplus 
vided for it was needed for theb wgys 
purposes in connection with the 
could not dissipate it farther, 
was wtt.hdravm. - 

Hao Bahadur B. B. 

Goandl reoommmuls- to i^'' Chmr 
in Oounoll that the sufa .| 
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ofrducatlou for the Ocntrol 
iMm he lucioagcdbyrapeetffoQrlakhH for 
f.«wbi(l>U«ldngof a Ualveraity at Nagpar.** 
a'^hoation Member said iluit the (Toverii- 
desired th% establiMhtsont of the Niigptir 
at a very early dat<>. The only 
‘I# for tlie delay was that OovpTiniii'nt was 

S : for the report of the Calcutl* TJni\i-rsity 
sslon. The motlou wah wjthdnnni. 

i,$laiidlt Madao Mdian Maluvlya moved a 
' "wton that tltc euhaiiced iHisscnger lares 
led dorlnc the year 11)17 should be a'ilh- 
H. Sir George Barnes irointi'd nut that 
in tlie way of travelling facilities as in 
rather way W'assiilferingless ihail aiiv pari 
rope and of any of our Ailies nilii the 
tl6n of Japan and he cqiild no" acee|it 
, .^.^Solntlon whi'ch was aegativeu. 

... the motion of the Fhiance 31eiiil>er tiie 
iyi!b03ii Paiwr Currency Aiueiidinent. ihll nas 

W .Thjr Fiuan'oe Meiiilier iutriHliu-ed a hill ir> 
^^f^trol- the withdrawal of capital tiom 
'sxnjb money market hy Comjianies during tlie 
SO aa tononccntrate all tlieii resniiici-s on 
•.AWj^'Osures. 

'> Home Mi'iiihei' inirodiiced a hill in >ini- 
PSidUdato and amend the law to pnoide im ilie 
,:#lia(i)alin‘otertiqn,in resia-et ol eixil.ind n. \i niie 

of Indian soldiers sming nndei 
"war conditloiiH. 

Mao Halmdiir It. N, Niirniu moved n re^dliiiion 
that thU Connell yecoimuends to tin' (ioxermn' 
llcjmral ill Connell that the land revenue 
shaald ,bc wholly iirovhie.itvlised. 'I’lie rinanee 
Member said he eon Id not acsiept tin- resolntion 
Hi file form in .wldeh it stocxl Inil va.s pre|>.in li 
to aoeopt one In the following terins ; “ This 
Connell reeouimeudii to the (iovemoi-tieiieral 
In Connell that in revi&ed Jinuiuial arrnnge- 
leents with the Provinces conseiiiieiit on a 
scheme of constitutional reforms. I lie i(iie,stion 
Of wholly iirovineiallBlug the lull(l-r(■^enll(< be 
tsk^' Into considemtlou Thu mover altered 
the fwm of his resolution h> thi> following ; 
f*TW» Connell recommends^ the CoviTnor- 
tjeneral In Council that'in revised tinuiieial 
'airshgoments with the Provinces, oouseqiniit 
'PDt a wdieme of constitutional reforms, iiie 
. of wholly proviucialisiiig fin; Innil 

'MAVcaao he taken into considerutiun," which 

I .^^epted. 

Bahadur H. H. Sarnia iie.\i moved the 
IpHOftltag two resolutions; 1. This (kHincIl 
' baacailAifinds to the Covernor-Ceueral in Coiineil 
of the po8t>war reforms should he tlie 
"im tiuoogliout British India of 
eoinpalsorar primary edaeation 
Jy after .the war. 2. 'Jhis Couuril 
hBaraamcndi to the Govemor*Oeucral In Council 
. ttHh/M the laad'rcveupc be not wholly pro- 
' fthdh^aadi the Government of India should 
^ IpjGptefco to flmuice free and compntoory pri- 
'' l^iioatloii out of Imperial revenuea. 

Membmr, Sir Sankaran Hair, saJd 
(t were not prepared to Introduce 
ikm but were prepared to do all they 
^i.bxtgnd.ttm'esiBting system of primary 
lj,‘Io^ld6t they had considerably 
I'm ia'flia teat fqw years. The number 

ckpeoted in 





tlie present year to have more tlian pioiif 
million persons at-school. The cost of the 
selieme Would be not less ttian from ten te 
twelve, crorcs of miieciB aiiiinnlly. in ti,p. 
of tlie debate eousiderablc dissatisfaction iras 
expressed hy Indian memliers witli tins 
The Fimauce Alemlier jiolnU-d out that it was' 
iiieonsistent ol the, mover to harp on provincial 
niitoiiiiiiiy aiicl on fedi'ralism and ut tlU' same 
time to insist on an immediate progi'amiuo 
lit iree and eompiilsory primary education 
wliu-h gave the ioeal governments and the local 
iHslies no option in the niiitt-r. The resolut-ion 
Mils (li'li I ‘(J hy ij.! vnfes to J—. 

I’niidif .Mjidiiii .Molnm Hjilaviya moved the 
ollowing resol.jlioii on th(' reorganlsatiou of 
111 - poln-e; tins Cuiiiicii recommends to 
the troveriioM.i-ii.-raJ i„ Coiiudl that the 
tMiVi riiiin nt ot Jiidia should reconiniend to 
tile ,Seer,.fiiiy ol ht.'ite Jor India (l)t,hat the 

'inb' Vi! I V’ "I'l for admission 

|! -’i I'”*/.. '''•'•vice hr. raised from 

r.i 7,me ii ' 1 r P*^ionH and salaries 
ol otnu jv Ol the liiUiaii Poliee Service slionld 

’i'>\ til'.' V•.'ll^r "< ■ ”’<'oniineiid«d 

\ 111. J iiiilie .s i\i,-,>h OmuiiiKsioii; (:)) that 

III.- Iiili- ciiiei, |•.■l|llM•e^ tliiit, eiiiididatea for tlie 
eviimimit ion ior till- Jiidlaii Police Stinlee sliall 
111 -Ol (iiin l',iii,)p..;,ii ile>eent sliould Ilf ahrreiat- 
ed. nml d) tiiiit the saiil examination shonld 
li- I.-Id viiniihiineoiisly in India and in ling. 
I;md: or II (|m- iiisi, rei-oiniijeiidatton ha not 
jiei-eptid, I hill not l.-ss thiiii oiie-hiiif of the 
loi:il niiinl>i-r ol posts in the Indian Poliee 
^l'nIe(! slionld I.e leeiiiited by an open com- 
peiitive exaiiimiiiion iidd lor the puriiosu in 
ir^"i’ f ■*;"‘’'f-'^'oloiiel S. li. Apiiti gatd the 
eiVivt. of the piopossiis* W’oiild bo the elim* 
iiiiiuon of lij'itisJi olheejs from the hiimer ninka 
ol the jioliei' nnd the substitution in their 
place of Indiiiiis, not men whose capacity had 
been tried, but >o'nig men wlioso only kaown 
(|ii.n1illcatiuii wotiJd lie that tlicy ])osscsscd SIUH> 
eji-iit liti'.ury ajititudi- to enable tliem to pass the ' 
e\-imiiiiii loins. Tile resolution w;us negatived. 

I'lie Fitifjiie,' Jleiiilier Introdnoftd the report 
of tlie Selection Coinuutten on the Iiidtunie 
Income-Tax Dili. Tin-re wiis an aalma^'' 
di-eii-,sion n-veaiii.g .m interesting cleavan 
of opimoii on the se. lion of tlie bill which 
Indian meotiiu't«i.x arising from agriculttml ' 
soiirei-s linliie to uomiiutation in flVin ff (he 
inrifleiice ul the ta.x. 'I’his met with vervstrontt 
criticism from the representatives of the landed 
eoniminiity. (iov enimeiit left all ofiidal 

PJeased. with 

tlu* that on a division, the clause was > 
excised by 30 votes to 25. The bill was tlien 
jinssed. 

Tlie Communder-in-Chlel Introduced a biU 
to aiiiend the Indian Defence Force Act of 
1017 to remove the existing restolctions on 
enlistment so as to enable Government if iieoee* 
sary to extend the Indian units of the Force 
as suitable men offered themselves for service 
and as the mllltory situation demanded. The ' 
bill WHS warmly approved and passed. 

Mr. dastrl moved " This Council recommends 
to the Governor-General in Council that a 
representation be made to - the Secretary ot - 
Huite lor lacHk that the »n«vri"**»in papf iogt 
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'Itmitfl Hx»d i6t Civil offloers should not 
bfl IncreMod.** Thn resolution was negatived. 
^ TSx.' SMtit next mo^d: “ Tills Council re- 
‘’commends to the (lovemoi^General in Council 
• that the Government of India do represent to 
■' the Secretary of' State for India that the cadre 
p{ the Indian Civil S'srvicc be not Increased as 
, iwcommended by the Public S-rvtce. Commis* 
alon The resolution was negatived. 

Bao Bahadur B. "S. Sarma moved that '* tiiis 
^/'Council recommends i<o the <iov{;ruor-Gk>iicral 
-tn Council that the contract witli the East 
'flldlail Bailway Ckmipany bo di'tortriiued l>y 
'.'■the Slat of December 1910, and tiuit the State 
' .do take over the manageluent of that Jiailwuy 
aptem on and from that date." Tiic diseiission 
-snoiwod a considorablo diffe.renee of opinion 
In the Council on the merits of State and C'om- 
,paay managememt for the Indian Jbiilways, 
the majority of the Indian members lavonriiig 
State management. The resolution was witli* 
drawn. 

Mr. S. K. Bannerjea moved the fullmvlng 
reaolution on tile subject, ot internments under 
the Defence of India Art; "Tliis roiiiieit 
recommends to the Governor-Ci"iirr:il in Coniieii 
that a Committee with an :ule<]iiate Indian 
clement thereon be, appointed in eacli I’roviiiee 
to inquire into and rci^ri upon (1) all cases ot 
Internment under the ilefence of India Art: 

■ (2) all <aisc8 of detentions mider Bengal Begii- 
latlon III of 1818 and eogiia(.i‘ B.'‘giila1.i«)iis in 
LMadras and Bombay : and Ci) all ctases rtf intsoiis 
^Vho may hereafter be dealt witli uinler tlie 
Fworesald Act and Bcgnlations, the Committer 
‘'2%3lng empoworod to jnake reroinineiidalions 
? With regard to tbe hc^th, nliowanec. ])]>i4V‘ ot 
detention and other matt.ers relating to ilie 
.^prisoners referred to above." Tlie Home 
. Member said that In view of the feeling on the 
' subject the Government of India were prepired 
to ask the local governments to appoint a 
oommitteo consisting of one Indian and one 
. Bogllsh officer of judicial eximriencc of whom 
. one at least shall be, if jKissible, a Higii Cuur^ 

' judge or an officer who has served In that 
,-onpaoity again to make careful Inquiry into 
each case, to sift the materials on wliioli t.lie 
mder of restraint or conflaeiiicut is based, to 
' consider any memorials tliat are put on bi'halt 
of the persons whose cases an; under invest!* 

' gattoa, and to advise the Government wlietlier 
.^se orders arc justlfled by this materia I tliat 
U placed before tlicm. Furtlier, this Committee 
Will*in the case of a person for whose detention 
originally sufjklent gronnds arc provi'd, in quin*, 
ao far as ma|H|fe imssible, whetJicr by his siili. 
'.■^kcquont conofgb the detenu has shown simh 
uigns of reform or amendment that the removal 
. of restriction Imposed on him Is possible or 
; Whether, by reason of any other circuinstanocs 
course is feasible without danger to tlie 
poblio tranqullUty. In view of this assurance 
the .-resolunon was withdrawn. Hr. S. N. 
Banorjea next moved "Ihia Counoil recommends 
to the ;^vernor*Genetal in Council that tlie 
IndOaa Members for the next Imperial War 
CaatorMiee bo apMinted on the reoammen- 
daUou af toe elected members of the Imperial 
Loglslsllve Counoil.^ The resolnthm was 
aegiMtodlarSOTOtsstoie, * 


The Home Member moved that the 
of the Select Committee on the BUI gti^''w 
ditlonal powers to oonrts to dealln eeitoto caada 
with usurious lofms of money ot groin be takto 
into consideration. The Bill was very womly 
approved by the OOuncll and passed. Majffi"' 
(rciieral A. H. Blngley Intzoduced the topim ' 
of the Si*lcct Gom'outtoe on the Btll-flOthW'tB, 
amend the Indian Army Act. He said 'toXt^, 
lie had the authority of the Commander*ih-€ldm.'. 
for saying that jicrsonaliy ho had no sympaQl^'' 
with corporal punlshmant width he tcioiam*'^ 
dered was of a degrading nature, at the samd. 
time he mis fully couvlnced that it wodldhd" 
higlily detrimental to good order and to the. 
iiit.r>rcsts ot military discipline to do anting 
.-It the jireseiit time width would restimt-by'. 
legislation tlie powers which the MlBtary 
Autliorities iHxifiesscd in this respect 'but be 
was pri'pared after the war to make such re¬ 
commendations as might be necessary Ih the 
iiglit ot the. experienuo whith had been ^ned. 
The Itiil was pussed. The Finance Member 
iiitrudiiced the bill to control the withdraiKM 
of capital from the money market 
companies. He said there was no IntenthHi'' 
to proliibit, 1.he flotation of those registered'- 
cnm|»inies wliicii latmc Under the scope of'the ' 
iiill but these flotations must hereafter requlie ' 
the. iiceiiso of the Government of India: Id', 
i ^siting tliese licenses the following geneWil 
propositiMiis would bo considered. First, Was 
tin- enterprise likely to attract money .wtdeh ' 
wDiiht ^therwi^^ go into Government loans and 
treaxiiry lulls ? Hecondly, if It was likely to ' 
aitiiiet money which w’ould go to Government 
niiglit the flotations l>e allowed as of osdhtance 
in t.lir speeding up of war material as behg^!. 
likely in result in increase of other ptoffiictlcdn 
u'liich 'Would save tonnage and imports Into 
India. Tlic BUI was imsscd. The Finanbe - 
.MeinlK-r presetit.ed the ftoal budget estimatei' 
and said the net tesult of the changes was to 
leclncc tile surplus for 1917*18 by £1U,000 
and to increase tliat for next year by £291,000y 
tlie surplus lor 1918*19 uow etanding at 
£:i,58:J,U00. 

'Ilic Frt'sldcntin closing the sessUm Alluded', 
to tile great Importance of the new ^wap llHKB*'- 
iic said tlic iiosltion 'Was htiefiy as lollOWt,' 
iisst year India undertook to contrtlmte cue'' 
iidiidred million jiounds or 160 crorcs of rnpeea-.,, 
to tile cast of the war. Of tills amoimt"&tl'^ 
crorcs iiad been paid In cosh, leaving 98 
outstanding. It was of enormous fmpUrtoida i 
t o ] ndia to jtay off the balanco as somi as 
and on these and otlier graunds he urged, sueto*' ' 
lii-rs to make the forthooming war loan a gnalt 
oucccss. Thu Couutfll then Mourned. 'J 

■ . ■ **. w-> ■ 

The Council reassembled oh tile 4th 
l)er when In the course of answers to qiL, 

8ir William Meyer said that tile gross;,' 
of one*mpce notes was Bs. 468 lu^ 'itL. 
two*and*a*half rupees was Bs. 200 
President then addressed the Oouttcll ebj 
lengUi and In reviewing the results of 
Confennee held m Delhi, be 
material results of the Conferffiioo ' ^' 

but 1 am almost tempted to> tlda]&<j 
moral effects, were greater,. X;bad'- ~ 
the Ckmterence that In^ m|ij ‘ 
unity of puipoie tim ~ 
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bet InlLnt serrioe In the prosecution of 
Hie /war. Bow well the Gonferonco answered 
toy call, let Its nsolutlons testify. They 
to all the world that Inua stood 
lor the cause of rl^t which our Empin' 
made its • own; and that much thoneh 
had done, she would never rest In puttiup 
her stnmgth until that cause was trium' 
^hhant. Since wen those resolutions have born 
ulmnlated Into fact. Some of us may have 
, 4 i|ifed at the delay over this or that—a d(‘]»y 
.'^la vrtilfih IndQht had uo part. Eut do not let. 
forget tile ovenrtieliaing burden tliat lay 
tiwee at home with whom the ultimate 
i&oisloa rested. One immediiite result of the 
’ Ooi^eTonco was to call upon India to add liali 
^^mlBion men to her Army in tiie ensuing year. 
'‘Whliml^it we have shrunk frq)rii such an nndei- 
iiakbg had not the Ontral ll<>crultliig Jiuard 
heen already In being. But the Board set 
llnscll at ODoe to the task, and over 97,000 
^itiliAabatant and nearly 55,ooo nou>eombiiUiit. 
.rMrults were enlisted in May. .luiie and .liiiy. 
4s for tile new units which with the approx a 1 
, Jof the military authorities at home we set our- 
.^n^bms to raise, the results have outrun our 
' Cs^ctations. Of the total number, two- 
titilds and more have been raist d already. 1 
' Wish I could tell yon how many men we lutvi‘ 
MOniltcd and sent ovi'rscas since the lu giiiiiiiig 
,nf the war; but military reasons eoiii]>el reti- 
denCe. This much, however, 1 can say: we 
are now recniltliig twice as ninny men in a 
month as before the war we remiiled in a yiai. 

' Shis fine record is due to the labours of the 
Gcntral Eicniitlug Board, liaehed hy whole- 
hurted co-opeiatlon in the provinres. And 
' now that the increases In the emoluments nl 
onr Indian troops and the grant of King’s 
Commissions, long-awaited, and powerfully 
advocate at the Conference, have been announ¬ 
ced* I low forward 1^0 a finer tcrordstill.” 

He dwelt at some length on the diflimiltiei 
of meeting demands for metaltie currmey and 
emphasised the waste of India's tesoiirees 
' involved In these enormous additions to the 
mej^lic currency. Had the money spent In 
patchasiug silver been inwsted, the mterest 
.would have strengthened tiielr Tcveiine and 
OfAldhava been spent to the material adxantagi- 
the country. He then rcvii-v/ed the prooroHs 
^ the Beform Scheme in some detail and sum- 
rntiWlBed Government. poUey in the following 
\ifK|u|ge: “'What I wish to emi^asise Is 
\W|is. 'Sabstantial steps’ wvre promised. In 
9 Wn heart I am confident tliat * substantial 
' WteM • are provided in our proimsals. We luive 
'hept back something like nneksterers In the 
' ttilititettSmnetiling whicA wc w’ould be pn imred 
' " |dve as a result of pressure. Everything 
S^oeen placed on the table for all men to see. 
‘'Ithe words of the Beport ‘ Wo have carried 
"lidvaiice ri^ht up to the line be yond wlilcli 
‘ .prih^phn forbid us to go.' But within 
kUim vre are prepared to consider criticisms 
BMtions. Tar be it from mo to claim 
alliUUty. for onr proposals." 

Fioaneo Bember Introduced the Fro- 
I Csrilwi^aii of Thzea BilL Be pointed 
~ lit- the post yi^en financial bilhi bad 
hurcwlBg the rates of customs 
sade tligt tbe neW; 



rates of duty sbauld tiske effect from the date 
of the Introduction of tbe MU. Tbla was 
necessary In order to avtdd loss to Government 
by the passing of goods throngb the customs 
or the removal of goods from bond in the interval . 
between the introduction and tbe passing of 
the Bill. Even so some loss occurred to Oo« 
vornmeut. The present bill would bring their 
procedure into lino with the action taken by tbe 
imperial Government. 

Tlte Finance Member introduerd a Bill to 
Iirovidc tliat silver held on behalf of tbe Secretary 
of State lor India in CouiumI or the Governor- 
General II ('niincil might he so held In the 
Giiited Stall's at America or in course of trana- 
inissiuii tlierefroiii he deenii d part of the Beserve 
referred to in Seetion 19 of the English Paper 
C'lirreuey Art of 1917. 

'I'lie Kiimiiec uremlH'r then introduced the 
Gold Coinage Bill wliielisets up a Gold Mint 
ill BomiMiy. Jii explaming tile oiirumstanoes 
wliieli had led (o tile solution of a long contxo* 
versy he said “Tlic present Bill, as in tbe case 
of the Currency Bill which 1 have just Introduced, 
merely continues the provisions of an extsting 
Ordinance. 1 think that most Honouralde 
MemlsTs are proliably iamillor with the oir* 
cuiustaiiccs in wliieh the issue of that Ordhianoe 
was required and tlie circumstances which have 
neci'ssiiati'd this lueasore are fully explained 
ill tile Statement of Objects and Seasons. 
I'lider the powers wlilrh wc took last year to ’ 
acquire gold coin and bullion imported ]nto;.''i 
India, wc secured a very substantial quantity’' 
of this metal. A good deal of this, however, 
rarnc into India in the form not of sovereigns, 
hut of foreign coin ami bullion. In that shape 
it could not Ih; utilised by us immedli^iy 
when iiecessury for currency purposes, and Wo 
consequently put in train arrangements for 
the coinage of sovereigns at a branch of t^ 
Boyal Mint to be established in Bombi^. < 
Owing, however, to the non-arrival of the necess¬ 
ary dii ri and other eaiises, a dchiy grci^r than 
was antieliuitcd occurred before It was posslMo- 
(o commence the coinage of Bovercigns. Meah-' 
while, owing to the depletion of our rupee stoc^, 
it iH'Ciimc necessary for us to take steps tor 
euiivert some )xirtion of our gold bullion into 
coin as exiN'ilitiously as possible. Wo can- 
scqiieiitly decided as an interim arzangemtot 
to coin gold moliurs or flftccn-mpee gold ple^;: 7.^ 
As xvp exxilaiiicd nt the time, tbe stanpard wew% 
(Inrness and dinu-iisions of the gold mmfir 
corresjiond exactly to those of the soverdgn, f 
and it is full legal tender at Bs. 15 per gold 
niolinr. The only differnuce between par' . 
inoliur and the sovereign is In the designs wmeSt' 
it bears on Its obverse and reverse. It.ii!i]| 
liave been seen from a Press Communl^e''' 
publislied recently that we have now commenced 
the coinage of sovereigns at the branch inl^. 
Meanwhile our gold mohurs have been very 
useful to us, as we have employed nearly » 
£ 400,000 worth of them in the purchase « ' 
wheat, vdille in addition to those actually isaoed'i,' 
wc have a coined up stock of £1,7^,000 wetto,' ■ 

I do not know whetnor it will again be nccesiaiy 
during the course of Uic war to resume icke ' 
coinage of mohurs, but even if this Is not the ’' 
case, it will be heoeeiniy lot ng to ogofinto 
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Jefful teudier character of the mohiirB which We 
have actually Issued or aliidi we may Iw isstUiig 
in future.” 

The Commerce Meuiber intiwilina-d a bill to 
restrict temporarily the persona who nmy 
engage hi business connected wilh'wnaiu 
BOD'tenrans and metallic ori'S. Tin* object 
ol this Mil was to prevent tln-se nn tals from 
passing under enemy control. The l.»iw Metnlu'r 
Introdnoed a bill to aniiiid the Provincial 
'iBUOlveBOy Act of HHI7. This was an ViiieinUnff 
Aetsomewliat oomplicuted in loini 

TTle Commerce Member liitiodneeil a hill tfi 


and they resent the evil I hawealwve 
but they arc lielpless.” The Bill 
opposed by the orthodox members 'mf 
Council Imt leave to Introduce It ww 
after the Uomc Member bad expre«6d'^,jf?|* 
attitude of iJovernnient which was 
vomtnent would be glad to get cne BHI dicikit^' 
in order to obtain public opinion upon ft. ' - 

Mr. Hurendranath Ttanerjea mowd 
I'nihiwiiiir reHolntion on the Beform T)fo«Mals.r.'jf 


fiiilia 


xne aecrerary or owe MR i-r 

Reform orotMHMdi, 



Mr. V. .T. I’iitvl iiitiiHluecd I he Hindu j |ir(>\isioiis oi the seheme in relaMon 
Marrlnges Validity IHII. lie said th.tt under I ■ .... 


the existing Hindu law pailies In a 
marriage must be of tlie s.-nne ea-.te, ntherwi'.i- 
tlm marriage was invalid imli'ss it wa-^anetuun d 
bv eiMtom. 'llus entailed '.eriuiH liaitUhii in 
Individual cases, pro'ii-etliir,', lie r> luai'Ki'd 
’ that "the necessity for a eh.iiig<- in the present 
> lawts foltln many t|iiart-er'. The nut'.i inlliwlnx 
’ even know how diiiieiilt it. oiieii hn-diiies to 
find a nitabIC match'.'or Iheii daugliteis ami 
sons witWn their caste, amt lli.-ie aie ‘•o inany 
Ilbmatdiod unions resiilliiig in vml.ilimis ol 


under i |iro\im‘ial uo\erniUeiil8 he criticised the system 
Hindu i T.naKised lor the govoniment of India. ThCv^.' 
■' ’ views evpresu-d iiy Mr. Hurendronatli Banei^-evi 

vvi'ie very geiieraliy endorsed and a nbte of r-- 
dis.,eiit eiiiiie from onlv a viT>' few members. 

.Mr. M. N. llogK mid Mr. Ironsides deMhaed to ", 
M-ivf oil the foramittee'IiewHise tliey did •' 
lieiieve it would serve any useful pu^iotre. - ' 
Pandit Msulaii Mulian Malavlyn said he CduKt v 
not share with the mover of the resolution In 
the oiitit'iisiu wldi'h he assuiiK'd In describing' 
IlbrnatClioil unions resuninn m miii.uhhis m i the ell'eet of tliese proiKwals,. Mr. V, J, Bat^, 
marital duties, miseriei* and sisial tragedies,; „.,miiialile tosiipliortt,herc,sohitionIn thefonu . 

how dsters and brothers eompete to <aleh >. 11.11 ! i„ whieh it ap|H*ared on tlm agenda. The 

a match for their eldldn-n and uiiiiir. ls a i ise , i-,.solution was divided Into two jiarts. The' 
between them and they heeome lile-lonc ; ii,st part was carried by 40 votes to 2 and the - 
enemies; how widowei's ainl men «*l udvatiei-d , s.-e.nid jiart by 40 votes to 2. ;■ 

«MoemieT marry littk> Kiris .w Finance iminbir then proposed the ,' 

' and ^vl^ from tlw jsiths or hi resolufibn: “That this ConhoU .ir 

, ...ir^Viihdr nt or eui ■ i leeognises that tlie prolongatlbn of the war Justl- . 

, »nd surr^dings iin-y . o taking a Mer share than aho " < 

for.* I^t u suitable , ‘11 d.s.s at, present ii resjiect of.the cost of the 

by n.mtary foroes rais.-d, or to Im; raised In 

, reg^lew of all mV .'x.-ham^^^ i oiiiitrvl He said the Alovernment had jaOf-ri' 


rVVUBUinCv > s'*** ■* . ... - - c •• 

Revftiul CBStcB At* to whU*li priiuJiry «;uj4io 
belong tt>. 'Fhere are castes, which in on. 

' 'province ar« classed ainoiiK one primary east» 
n^le the Court in imother province has chwsrd , 
them among another inimary enst.;. Many i 

A a ^ I. - J ._a«i VMlWri'#! I 


to apwal; aiul if tlic bulk of the 
lolleagues felt unable to stipisart Uie lesohdilBay * 
it would be withdrawn.' He described. 
ehange In the military situation cawed iqr 
collapse of Bussia and the steady advance -*''' 




marriages, there will aways he a dlsinite mid 
df ffjc Mlty on this question, and the question 
wUr always remain open in cases where oiie o» 
the parties wasanlllogltlmate child. EducaUon, 
t-nwl ,«ontact In taUes with p<*ople of owier 
rBateauM atich causes have widened the OTtiook 
of the- younger generations whose idea* of 
iioine and life generally an broadia, 


of India. He then summarised the 
iiroposals he placed them before 
in the followt^ form: ‘Tii IWg-ia d*'- 
liavrto def»y«00,(K)0 addWonalfor. 
charges; £»,000^0 In oonneoUen .idSTSM 
UabillTics for a larger normal-cort 
may be ladled, itmludMg tlm lacikaetf^^^iail^^^ 
meats eancUoDcdforJaalaB ttacq^rdf 




'^‘’tegiMive Coundti 




' «lf liadiui irooiw lince and £200,0(M)> 

of tile European Section ot the Indiau 
\.wKfeiice 'Ponse ;'VOTking to a total of £12*7 
v^MiUUon.' MUit thin yf«r the charge in reepi'Ct 
'''01 Indian troops lines trill disinipiar.saM- us a 
jP^WStioally negU^blc ittm, but in lSlfl-20 
r^asanalng tills ro be a fnll year oJf trar, the 
S’kontinnanoe of the remaining cburgi-K on a 
^^nmewfaat larger scale, imd the addition to 
^^ticae in respect of the inrtlu't 100,UUU niiu 
ilimiMc additional cost tre should he taking oter. 

be put at £14* 7 million. Coiisi'iiiii'in l> . 
.'Ota' total fipires are—^for the current year 
ml]l!on,lor 1910-20 £14* 7 million and lor 
‘ allo^g for the- results ol gradual 

. ‘dcinoldJiBatlon, £7*7 ml Ilian, making a total ui 
all^Oift £86*1 million. Adding to tlib £10 million. 

. 1[t|rtiier liabilities In resin ct ol iidditKinal in !i>-ii i 
chidtges We work up, roughly,do a g-nnd tot.'il 
of .£46 million. 

'^As regards th,o fin.'incing ot these foiilii- 
bationa, I think, having regard totlie l|ll<llittiell^ 
have made prcviouely from >oiir K\t-elli iii>'s 
speeches, to various referiiiees 1 lia\e mid hi . 
<*|aC newspapers, and to the ItilJ J iiiticihiei d 
’ Ut £l)W days ago allowing a jnrnisioiial and | 
temporary levy of eiihancLd eustoins and < veise; 
tfuhies prior to the law enloremg flu in edjiiing. 
Into actual effeet—though tins nieasiin- nas 
really lutcndi-d to help Iiroei-din-e ini soriir; 
f^nre otasuslou on which we miglit Iuim to laei 
the duties In question—that time Ji«s Imii 
expeotatlon that we should proiiox atiditioiial 
taxation thiH'sesslnn. Tluit indeid vas (ii! 
idea which we had oiirseJti-s loiiind. Ihit nn , 
further consideration and diseiission ol tin 
matter with the Secletary ol Htuti'. mi* lia\e 
come to tlu; conclusion that additional ta\ali<jii 
will not lie required this jiai. 'Hie run-oiin 
lor this are twnlold: Kirst. "We JW \i eiiiiie . 
tiQ the coneiUHloii tiint we ran iiii'et tin . 

million whieJi I 1ia\e iiidieali'd a>> tlir :i|i|ii<im- 
luo^ cluvrgi' tills year ot tiie progiaiiinu- ot 
coutrlbiitioiis oiitijiied. Jrniu our ixi-ting n- 
sourecs, liftving regard to the laet tiial. not- 
wltlistandiug the jasir . agrieiiltiiriil siliuiTion 
In some juu-ts.ot iiirija and the iiiolh-ihiht> 
that, oiir military charges ^J1 he soimwliat in ' 
' excess Ol the Jhidget prm'isioii, our aetiial 
STHpIus is ilkuiy to he mueii larger tliaii tin 
, 1^1 iniillcai which u'c took in tlii> Jiiidgi i. ’rjns 
x'l^ dun in the main to large reieijils iroiiiatiie' 
I'gi^ by Exchangi* we are making on tin- pn-si nt 
.f'qxtiiaugc rates (and it will he ri iin lubeii it ihut > 
-ihis normal nxchiuige basis has Jn-eii raised to 
since April) whieh were excluded Jiom 
Cudgnt imjeuiations, for the reasons sta'.id ' 
siieerJi Introducing tin- ciiiTent yeiirV ' 
'whamdal Ktutement. Jlriehy. tiie reuson given 
that WO did Jiot wibji 1<) fCiiiiiiiJf' OH fhr 
ti exclHiQfCt'. Hecoud- AVo . 

any additional tasdion we nfny ha\c to. 
should b(‘ adjusted so as to fall lurgeh j 
’ ‘the well-to^Io and especially upon thosi- ^ 
^'liave made large prodts from ciTcuin8tan(.es' 
out of the war.” ! 

Bdmdnr B. N. Sarrna proposed the 
g amendment :** Provided that no 
taxatkni is inijioseil, excejit. In resjN et 
■■ prn^ derived during the War.” The 

__m^albers 'gcperully speaking cxjmts-, 

Teaoii^Bg to agree to India ■ 



hearing this portion of htr military cbargfS. 
The dissentients were so ftw as only to (ip- 
phasise the general unanimity. The Finance^ 
Member was unable to acceiit Mr. Saima’s 
amendment hecanse it unduly cramped the 
discretion ni tiovernnunt. Ihe ami ndnr.t r i i 
was deleated hut a subsequint aniendniii.t by 
Mr. Ilastri was carried and the resolution was 
adopted in the following foim: “That this 
Cotuicll recognises that the prolongation of the 
war jiislifies India’s taking a larger share tlian 
siie does at piusent in respect of the cost ot the 
iii;ii(:ii, lon-es raised or to be xalscd in this 
eoiiiitjy. and reix)mm(']ids that such larger 

i shun- he to the extent and miderthe conditions 
and soft' iianls indieated In the speech of the 
lion, the Finaiiee Mcinla'i in moving this 
Jb-solution.” The nmeiidniiiit was carried 
by JK \ote« to ri. .Sir William Meyer moved 
that till' Indian Psiist (Hurri-ucy Bill to provide 
ihiit silvi-r held in AinerJea or in transit tliere- 
troll! be jrekiini-d as purl ol the Paper Currency 
J{.i'.>,iTVi’ be tiikeii into eonslderatton. The 
till I Mils iKissnl togetlier with the Gold Coinage 
Hill, the JMieniy Trailing Validation Bill, the 

I mi ill II Ai'inv Susis nsjoii of Sentences Amend* 
iiLi-iit JhlJ and Ihe indiau Companies Foreign 
liiti'ii'sis Hill. The land Aioiuisltion Amend- 
ifii-nt I till Mils iiiiiisliieid by Mr. V. J. I^bel 
M'ltli a ili-cision tbiit it should be. published. 
I’iiiiilit .Miidiiii Miiliiiii ^liiliiviya moved a rcso* 
liii.ioii Mitii rcgiiiil to the early release of 
indentured labourers in the lollowing terms: 
“Thi'- Council leeoinnu'iiils to the Governor* 
(veiii-ral in Coiiiiei] that the Government of 
liidiii should nio\e the Si'eretary of f’tntc for 
Indiii to negotiate willi the Colonial Office, and 
the Crown Colonies eoiii-emiiig tJin early release 
ol thosi* 1 lid 1 .Ill bilHiiirers wlio-se indentures 
h:i\i' not \e1 I'.vpireiU'. Kir George Barnes 
i'ltoiiiiiii the CoiiiiciJ thill Jlis Pixeellency the 
^'l•‘|■J|l\ Jiiiii iiji-i'.-iily o|H Mi ll negotiatioOH 
Milli dll' GoM-iiiiiiiiit of Kiji oil tile subject 
with till- i-e-.iill Ihiit a Yi i-y'-iihslantiaiimprove* 
iiinil had Ihi'ii . th cted 'Jlie resolution' was ' 
iiiliii>i-ii III the loJloMing iiraeiided .teiins: 

“'I'lii- Coiiiicil leeniiiii'i'iiiis to tile Governor*' 

(;> iii'i:il III Coiiiii-IJ Gut tile f ovemmeiit qf . 
Imliii -lioiild iiioM' the Si eietary ol State for, 
liiiliii to IK got late Midi the Colonial Office and,' 
the CroMii ColoMJci- eoncernlng the early rcleawo ' 
Ol liiiliaii lahoiiMi's in Fiji whoso indentured 
h.!\e mil vit i.viiiied.'* 

3Tr G. S, Kliiipiirde jirnposed Hull the Indian ’ 
Arms Act he .-o inoditied a.s to bring it intb 
Mill with Kiiglisii legisiiition on this subject, ' 
Tie lliiiiie Mi'jnlier said the resolution wouM 

ii siilt ill every village brnfmas//,every ttlief and 
diieoit Is iiig in a |jositioii on luiymeut of As. 6 
or Jis. T :it a |X)>-t. office, to get a gun and use It 
to tirrorise his village neiglibours. Tliat was 

II iHisitiun oi affairs which tfiey could not con* , 
r.eni]iliiti'. GovcriimeDt hud formulated cer¬ 
tain deiiiilte pioiKisals for the amendment of 
the Act and desin-d to get the infornuiticni of 
official and uou-tiffieial members in reg^ tO ’ 
it. The resolution was put to the Connoil ’’ 
and adopted in the following amended foriti:.! 

“ That t his Council raoommehds to the Governor* ' 
General in Council that a Committee of official , 
and iion-officiul iiicmbers of this Council ho 
ap)ioiut(‘d to consider and report to the Go*: 
vcmoE*G(ffietal in Council toi^t cfctent the,' 
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Legish^ 'CMiicU. 


’liulian Amt Act and the rales thereonder con 
, he amended.** 

" Ihe Indbm Non-ferrons Metal Bill, the Indian 
Army (Saspension of Sentences) Amendment 
Bill and the Indian Defence Force Further Ame* 
t^ndment Bill Were passed. The Oommandcr-ln- 
' CSilef Introdnced a hill to provide that'' certain 
penons deemed to be enrolled tmder the Indian 
Defence Force Act, 1017, slutll be liable to serve 
as Well wittront the limits of India as within 
those limits and that when so 8er\'lng they shall 
be snUect to the said Act." lie pointed out 
that Enropean British subjects were, liable tor 
htoal military service only and these limitations 
were inconvenient. 

Wr William, Meyer Introdnced tlie Dronae 
Coin (Legal Tender) Bill to provide that eertoin 
btonse coins coined outside British should be 
legal tender In British India if iliey eonlormed 
to the requirements existing in resiieet ot coins 
struck at the Indian mints. 

Mr.O. S. Khapardc proiHXeil the following 
resolution on the subject oi the Boy Scout 
Movement in India: "This Conueil recom- 
tnends to tiie Govcrnor'Ueueral in CoiineU that 
Local Governments be directed to initiate a 
boy-scout movement and preian-e u seiieiiie for 
preliminary training sueli as liriiJ. iii.irchiiig. 
scouting, etc., for all lioys in tro\ermueiit schools 
lu India in an ascending scale oX etTieieney. 
according to thoir classes, or aptitude and otner 
qualiflcatloas.” 'Die Education Me ••her iiaving 
given the assurance that the questJou would he 
L taken up after the war it was withdrawn. 
EsMc. V. J. Aitelintroduced a resolution piojiosing 
^(he amendment of the various acts in re.spect ox 
^bhich there had been conflicting rulings of 
p^nferent hl{^ courts. The impossiliility ot < 
\% ihis procedure having pointed out by tlic 
r'legal members of Council it was withdrawn. 
? Mr. G, S. Ehapardc moved the apfioiiitment 
V of a committee toinqoire into the cfleet produced 
\'oa the press in India by tlie legislation relating 
: 'toit and by the Defence of India Act ol iUla 
and the moral and material couditiou of tin 
- iwess in India: In the course of the deflate the 
Borne Member said, the resolution was an atbuik 
bn the working of the Press Act. Tlie (ioveni- 
1 ment suiiervlsed the working ol this Act witli the 
. Utmost care and were pnrlectly satistied that 
"'.such an Inquiry was unnecessary as tliere wus 

..Act 

was 


no fooudatlon lor the statement that the 


was maladminlstcrcd. Tlie Tcsolutioii 
defeated by 37 votes to 15. 

Hr. G. S. Kbaxiarde proposed the following 
'resolution on the subject ol tlio Sedition 
" Committee’s Beport and the working ot the 
> Criminal Investigation Department: "Tliat 
I'this Council rooomiuciids to tlie Governor- 
'lOeneral in Council that the consideration and 
'disposal of the report of Uxe Sedition Committee 
. of 1018 bo kept in abeyance and that a tborongh 
UtAA scatcliiug inquiry be undertaken by a 
'.WBflxad Committee of an equal number of ofliclalB 
^iand non-offloial Indians into the working of the 
^’'fkilbmal Investigation Department, inoludhig 
'*‘WC. Centoal IntelllgeJioe Department", The 
, wiemw Member on behalf of Government declined 
=to admit'jdm necessity for any inquiry In view 
pi tta^dfMledlnvestigaUons wtileh had already 
MMU, Ue said, *' 1 wish to say that any 
xfA this Und must neccssadly give rise 


to the idea that Govornment BnispectBthe,JMk 
of these oBioers to be unsatbuctory.'''Well, 

1 have tried to show tiiat we have m reason to 
suspect them. On tiio contrary, we owe them a 
groat debt of gratitude for work done in porll 
of their lives, in the face of social ostracisin, 
in the face of malignaot fol|,e charges. And 
virulent abuse. And this is the reword thm we 
are asked to give them, namely, to cause An ip- j 
quiry to lie made into Meli conduct, Iiecause V6-k 
arc doubtful whether their conduct has beeh" 
satisfactory, altiiough the Hon. Member has n 
]iut forward one siugle instance, or given 
single reason lor such an inquiry. 1 subtcit 
that nothing could be more inopportune, more 
capable ol misrepresentation, or more injoileim 
to the adinjiiistratloii thou the inqnir}' whieh 
tlie lion. Memttt>r proposes and 1 earnesUy 
hope tliut ihe members of this Council whatever 
doubt they may 'its'l as to various rccommetid- 
atJons in the report will not support this 
motion. Tltey will have an oppmunity to 
olijeut t-o any siieclfic proposal later, but for 
t in i r own eiedit, for the credit of this CoiUiriJ, 

1 earnestly hope that this resolution will mt 1 1 
with no supiKirt from any reasonable member.*' 
A notable contribution to the debate was tliat. 
ot the Uenteiiiint-Govcrnor of the Punjab, who, 
ill speaking ol the value of the work of the 
(iiimhiaJ Jii\estigiitjoii Department, gave the 
loliowing iiixtaiiee: "A general rising in the 
Puiija)) and in otiier parts of Eorthern India 
had been iilnnned for the 21st Felimary Ifll.'i 
Oiir Criminal investlgalilon Department' got 
inside the plot., wlierenjxin the rcvolutlonnr 
leadfTs, among wliom were Mash Beharl Bos< 
and the Msihratta Pingir, hastily decided to 
antedate the rising to ’ the 16th P*’biliary. 
Eniiasaries a-ere at once sent from Uie Bciid- 
quarters at J^aiiore all over the Punjab to 
]irccipitat^,‘ matters. Tlic priHli'amme in the 
Punjab was that night the Gliadr party should 
coneentrate on tlic various cantonmeifts where 
they expected to find adherents among the 
troops, with tlndr aid to raid the. arsenois and 
magazines, secure arms and raise tlic stsodaid 
of iiinifny. All tliat was to happen on thn 
iiiglit ot tile liKh February. At 3*30 on that 
.lUcmoon our Criniina] Investigation Dcmrt- 
ini>nt raided the Ulmdr Bcadqum^rs at Lahcffe, 
M'ized several of tlie leaders and fomid all the 
pinoply of revolution In lull array. There Were . 
fire^-ms, boiulis, bombing materials, hicendiaiy 
literature, maps and lists of troops, and last 
blit not least the new revolutionary flag. It 
took an hour or two to Sift the liifumiiition, 
blit, at 6-30 on tiiai afternoon wc were in a :i^t- 
lion to wire to the various out-stations sriierc 
an attack had been planned for tliat nl|^t 8|>d 
warn the authorities. Again, wc were only just 
in time. We found snbsequcntly tliat at vsrloflB. > 
Centres—I need here only i)<entlon luhore and' 
Ferozepore Cuntonmonts as they are named 
ill the Eowlatt Beport—revolutionary bands 
had already begun to assemble, but flndlng 
that the troops on whose assistance thcvr^jiaa 
rolled were on the alert and were nnd^^Aribs' - 
to resist them, they saw that the 
up and rafridiy dispersed. Several of thflw' 
men subsequenriy fell into our hands i^d' ^ ' 
facta I have cited in this Couadl , 

entirely on the judJekd flndings Js 


The r^flUoo wag defeated 






B^iMy Legi^tive Comal/ 


' ''Tkao Baliadur B. U. BidculprapoBed tbe follow- 
' ' talirTCtolatton on the subject of the eeonomie 
cmdlUon of the ryots: ** able Connell recom* 
;tnends to the Governor-General in Cooncilthat 
tile Govenunent of India be pleased to call 
^ upon the Provincial Ctovcmments to appoint 
CT cothmlttees consisting of officials and non-officials 
to tnquiro into the economic condition of 
>' ■ tits a^lcalturists in a fow typical Government 
^ Bemindari and Inam viltagos or areas in the 
c;,jdlfferent provinces and submit their report.*' 
Bit Claude Hill said it was ImniRsitilc to under* 
t; take this inquiry at a time when their services 
' were depleted and seriously over-worked. 
Iho resolution was withdrawn. 

Kr. G. S. Khapardc, proposed tlie appoint¬ 
ment of an Atfent-General for India in Jondon 
in the folIowuiR terms: 'This Conned recom¬ 
mends to toe (£nvt>mor-Gener&l in Council iliat 
the Secretary of State for India be moved to 
take into nis favourable consideration the 
appointment in London of an Auent-Geiieral 
of toe Govcmor-General to discliivge for India 
the duties that arc performed by Agenth-Geiioral 
for Colonics and to adjust the existing machin¬ 
ery of toe India Office accordingly." The 
resolution met with no support and was rejected. 

Mr.V. J. Patel proposed; "That fliis Cunneil 
recommends to the Govenior-tosicraliTi Council 
to rule that all legislation necei.8iir.v to give 
effect to the reforms indicated in t-lic 
Self-Government Jlcsulntlon, dated the IGtli 
blay 1918, shall be undertaken by the rrovincial 
Lc^latlve Councils to b^ constituted under toe 
Chelnisford-Montagn Iteforms and not l>y tiie 
existing Provincial Councils." The resolutiou 
was withdrawn. 

Bao Bahadur B. N. Sorma proposed tliat 
immediate steps be taken which wiXild enable 
Goveriuscnt to oasist to develop the ituilding of 
an Indian mercantile marine. The Commeree 
Member detailed the steps which had be.eu taken 
to enconrage toe building of woalen .sliips. 
He iwintcd out tliat steel ship building could 
not economically be. carried on in India at tiie 
present time. On his suggestion the amend¬ 
ment was altered and carsipd in toe following 
form: " That this Council recommends to 
the Governor-General in Connell that as soon 
as ciicmnstancos permit the Government, should 
ooBsidci in what way the industry of titip- 
Infilding can best be encouraged in India.’’ 
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Khan Bahadur Iflan Muhammad Shaft 
moved a resolntlan that toe thanks and oon* 
gratnlations of the Council be conveyed to the 
allied armies now so Biiocesslnlly operating 
on toe various fronts. After a spirited dlsoaU* 
slon it was unanimously adopted. Mr. V. 
Patel*moved toe following resolution: “That" 
tots Council recommends to the Govemm* 
Generol in Council that Immediate steps be 
taken to snbmlt a representation to Bis Ma* 
jesty’s Government urging that the Indbui 
National Congress and too All-Ihdia Muslim 
Lcitgue Ih'putations Im permitted to proceed 
to Bngiand without delay.’’ The Home Mem* 
b«ir said fJiat In the coining year all possible 
facilities i jiiid be given to the properb aocte* 
dited representatives of all sIiMes of opinion 
in limited numbers to visit the ITnitcd Kingdosn 
and T>l<'ice their views on the subject of tiie 
li(‘lorins before the public in thrt country. 
Tile resolution was negatived. 

Tile Cnmmander-in-Cliief Introduced tho 
Industrial Compulsion Bill giving tho Gov* 
errinieiit jiower to eonseript persons liable to 
military service under the Indian Defence 
Poice Act for war work as well as for militaiy 
siT\'iee. Die Cottou Gloth Bill as amended 
by tin* Si'leetioii Committee was iMsscd. 

'Tile Viceroy in e.losing the session briefly 
reMi-wed tile work tiiat lind Is-en accomplish* 
ed ami referred to the world position in 
the loilowing tertim: “ Onr session is over. 
We met three weeks uffu biioyed with hi|dl 
hois-r. ill tile eumiiig triumph of our cause. 
In tire* sliiirt w'eeks our hop«;s have gone 
from .strengtii l.o stn'iiglh. 'Jlie first faint ' 
fliekir of victorious is-aeu,which tlie:i seemed 
dawning on the horizon, is now' beginning to 
kindle tin- whole sky. From every front oomes 
new's 01 vietory. And tn the l.'ttest victory of 
all, India can proudly claim n glorious share. 
For great forces liave gone fortJi from India to 
. L’lilectiiie manned Irom Tiritish India and the 
i Native States, ai.d by Gurkhas from Nepal, 
irlio-e Prime Mini-ster lias ungrudgingly plaoed 
at oiir jerviee, tiie gallant man-power of his 
eonntry. Tiie full story of that victory haa 
yet to lie told; its far-reaching effect no oho 
aniona'tt us can toresei'. But of this I am 
assured. When the record of that glorious 
eaniinign is nnloldi d, across the pose of hist^ 
will be writ large llie name of India.’* 

Tile Council then adjourned sine die. 


Bombay Legislative Council. 


'She Connril met in March uhen the Hon. 
Canmchnel presented the revised budget 
'iJtiffMtes. His statement show'ed that on the 
of too accounts for 1917-18, the 
Itemin g balanco was found to have improved 
:4m-'4tiet|evl8ed estimate liy 20 lakhs and sto^ 
The revenue midgettcd for in the 
year On toe basis of actnal 

lb date tt was anticipated that it 


would oetunlly airoimt to 8,73.30. The !ncrens«>s 
ot itU|iort!ince fell ander the head- of Bs^e, 
Income Tax anC Forests. A rapid increase hwic 
been showm in provincial revnnnes. 
liicTcnse, which began in liiTn and still continu^tP. 
lias not been attended by fresh taxation, eSoeftt' 
under ICxdsc. Bfr. Cuitnkbael obsdly^i that 
this satisfactory pqsttion was laige^ a jes^ 
of the effects ot toe war on tnde ipAn«m 
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in Bombay and on tlii> of a^cniltural 

and fo^t) produce. Turning to tbc estimated 
expenditqre for the nisulng year, he explained 
tliM tbongh IncrnaRcd rcvcnti'‘a aliieiTd acope 
tttnr additional expansion It w.as proposed to leave 
fa xnai^n between expenditure and rus'enue of 
40 lakhs in order that provincial revenucR 
might afford as much help as possible to Imperial 
llnanccs at a dllicnit and critical time. Never* 
tbalesB, the outlay proiiosed in the Financial 
\ Statement rejiresented a liirge advance over the 
taKlgot of fast year. .S[ici-ial attenti<iii lio'i 
. I>een idven to cdncatioiial advaneement, on 

- which there was to be an increased expenditure 
' of luJdis, and substantial provision liad Im^cii 

' made for sanitation and grants-in aid to local 
. bodies tor water supply and medical services, 
and fnnds had iH'eii allotteil tr>r the development 
of industries and Qovemnienl forests. 

After considerable debate the Oovenmient’s 
Sent BiU was jiassed. 'Jliis measure a]ijilies 
to business jirendsex as well us to dwelling 
Itouscs and In application is nut limited to 
premises of any speuifled rental. Dating fnnn 
Ist .laniiary, IPIP. standard rent Is fixed by 
' permitting an addition ot li* pi>r cent, liic 
measure being operative for tin jierirsl ot the 
war and six inontJis and if neecs^ary tor a tnrther 
period of IS months at the diseietiiMi ot tlie 
Oovernnrdn-Council. 

Mi. Patel moved a ••psolution iirKiim that 
‘ selected local l>oards and iiinni>‘i|<nlitii"- in 
, the I’rcsidency •-honid he givm tin- powi i oi di ■ 
tetmlning the imndN'r and liwntioii oi lu|iiur 

- shops within tlieir limitMr. I'atd suggested 
-thatthis might tH">tei'ted as a small exiM rimi at 

T'.iii selected localitic.o where (•oxernmnit con¬ 
sidered that this lunctinii ini!!lit In' u>.itiillv 


nigued that meuiitimc tlicy miglit apprec&i^y., 
relieve the altiiatioii at very Jlttle cost by taMUnff- 
to the staff of primary schools an BbigUsh 
for the first three Knglish and the Iasi three' 
Vcrnacnlar standards. Mr. Covemton, the' 
Director of Publle luHtruotlonj^ describe4 the 
iiroiiosal as a "revolution of the vemusnlar 
system," a jtroposal tliat would result In tb^‘ 
setting inferior teachers to give Instroetioo m 
Knglish. Jt was agreed tiiot an lnformaj| 
conferi'iicc should discuss a scheme to be dravvh . 
up liy Air. I'araiijpye, Ijkivcrumcnt being wllUng 
to finance the ex{x-riiaent if that could be done ' 
wlihont interfering with tlie advancemcDt oi 
piimary education. 

At t,iic August session more than one speaker 
referred io liu‘ jiractiee of aecumutoting piOT^* 
eiiil balances. Mr. Lalnbhol Samaldiu said 
tliat no doubt these balances were intended 
to assist tile Ciovcmnient of India In connectl^ 
-aitli tiie war sliould the need arise, but he 
imped tliat wiieii the reform proposals to^ 
siiiipe tile JliiinlHiy Government would he strong 
riiougli to lesist any temUiiey on the part of the 
Governnii'iit of India to estimate the share of 
till' provineial eontrilmtion on the liasis of the 
rediii'ed exjienditiu-e during the last few yean. 

.\ets wen* jKUised to iniicnil the Bombay 
Meilieiil Alt. to disiiiialify certain aliens from 
U ing meuilu-j-s ol. or voting at eiectioos for, 
ecitaiii loe:,] .'luthorities, to amend the Bombay 
r>i-trie1. Pnliee .\ct, to amend the Bombay 
Miiiiiri|tii! .\ct .aiio.as'a war measurej to amenu 
till- Kaiiielij Port Trust Act. 


A I'ill niiH inlrodiieed to rostrtot the 
rent of small premises in the Bombay 
Prcsiileiiey. -Mti r an animated dclxite this 

;’. franstenvd to local IickKvs. II. K the ttm.-nm:, • 

, stated that tfoxvmn,,.nf ua. oppon .1 lo ihe .1 Im i 

ted tile le-draitiiigol the Bill and a modifies' 
film ol tile p'’ 0 |)it.e(l p-nal clau-cs. 

A mom: the subjeete diseus^ed was tliat of the 
exodus to the bills, ili'* lengthy debate on 
ilii^ linn- Mom IlieiHi- elieiting tlie fact tliai 
iinn-oilieial o)ijiiioii jiicreasiugly opposed to 
Uii- i-oiihtuiil niigfl^tiouH ni (fovomment, but 
i.'iilho: to imihIucu luiy new othci^ arguments 
Ol taMiiii ol 'hose moves. 


\ jirinclple oi traiis teniiig t)ii<- j >om'i r i ■! licensing 
I- control to miinieirjal)tii-.v. hut the jeMihUnai 
was carried by 17 voles to id. 

Among other resolutions «’ns one movi <1 h.\ 
Air, Paraiijpye that finveniiui-nt should aikm 
a municipality to introdiiei- a sy-.li m u! 
' ]>roportional representation bv iiu-hjjs oi a 
dingle transterahle vote in .some oi nil oi lie- 
wards or groups ol electors. Jls- icr-H'ition was 
withdrawn, the itiajoritx ni>i»i-.irii)i: to i-onskh i 
A tho proposed system too eumnl'eated and Sii 
p^Jbratiim Ihihlmtonla siigitest.-d that diseussion 
«f Jt was premature until tlie reroit was Usiud 
t»y the (S^mniitttx* considcrimt the rjiiesf-inn of 
' tite enlarectnent ‘of the electorate oi itr.niei 
palities4md local beards. 

V Severs! lesoluuoiis were moved rir> ednention- 
/.'■} questtons, tec most iin|H.rbti.t Ix-iiig Air. 
fj Paranjpye's ]»oposat that GovendiKiit siionld 
' add an alternative middle seliool iininch to fill 
primary sehools by aptinintiiig one Kiiglisli 
' teacher to every school where lltere arc likely 
be twenty boys in t-be first t.liri'c Aiiglo- 
VenuicnlaT btandnrds. Air. Paranjpvc snb- 
mit^ Uiat there was a great dc-iiiatid lor KngUsh 
-education nil over the PrsKidi'iicy, that com- 
wilatnts were heard on all hands that liif^ schools 
^‘cre ovtjreroxvded. and t-liiil it w;n snggesti'il 
^Iwt they piiist open new seliools te meet flic 
' incjeascd demand. Hut the unsniiig of new 
sdiools meant a lieuvy ontiuy, and though tiipy 
must imve more schools inter on. Mr. ParanJijye 


4^4 Ihe Sepleniher session a statement waa- 
, maili- as to Ihe eitects ol the fallun* ot the moip- 
scK>ii and as to the proposed measures ol relief. 

'Jiie iTon. Mr. IVivi moved a resolutiob that 
till- iioii-othrial members of this Council ahoidd' 

: inriii i.hi-mse.ives into a committee io dlRMBB 
> the :)nestioii of reserved and IransfavMl.- 
' subjects, as rontemplatcd in Qto concluding pen',' 
; ol )).:ragrHph 228 of the Beform Proposals -Sajd: 

' should submit at an early date their report to 
the f.n\’omor-ln-Couaeil lor conBidcrattom*' 
resolution was carried without dlsctttali 
Cliiei interest at tiie November meeting o" 
Oiiiiieil centred in tlie Bombay fiot tO l l 
tracts Control (War Provlstons) Aet,^ 
proposed to constitute a Board, the mei. 

Ol wliPdi would to nmnitiated by tbcGove^f 
and 1.0 give tJio BoHid powers to catali 
clearing house and make the rules and rcip' 

•wlilcii an! rcipihred. - It Wjw 
fihe. Jioanl should IiSVe jgm'cr toyo 


only forward but 
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iiMk'/rMdths 'Wm ptmaed and thn Bill referred 
Seleeii Ck>ininlttce. At tilt; l^cember 
-.vaeioa the H<r). Mr. Gamldiael, who wae In 
■:-;:mune of tlio Bill, eaid that the most important 
?, pota in the Bill vt'a» the propo'.rd conHtltntldn' 
y ndsjthe Cotton Control* Board. The SiJi ct 
^ CooiiDittco hBddncn'aitcd tlir quiiiIht of int ni- 
bet» Of the Board from 8 to IS, but tin*, more im« 

f tant qnestlon was the method of aiipOinclT.g 
I 'members. After considering a variety 
iffltieisnis dinteted against tlu- principle of 
r,linmlliation of members of ttie Board, the Sr lee,t. 
, Cbnunlttce bad decided to constlMitc a Board 
'>''^dDl^tliig of an official Cluilrmaii, and sb: 
'mMsinnted and five oleeted members (three 
l„to,l>e elected by tlu; Clearing lioiise and tieo 
'/.to'the Mlllowuers* Assoeialioii ot Bombay). 
' maiii dlfflenlf.y was toseciu-e the re|>r<‘sent- 
of allsecd/ions having din'et inien nt in llie 
.. MBoiial handling of cotton, apart Jnnn tliu 


I'MUlowners' Association, the merahenhlp ot 
the Clearing House afforded the only possible 
bash of franchise. Howevrr. at present, the 
Oearing Home war in as immature and nnOT' 
ganlsr a state and gave no gnarantre that the 
grant of the franchl <r to thi- body would ^ecnre 
a measure of rexmencntatlon in proportion to the 
weight of fdl the, InterestH Involved. Ihe 
nominated element would be represented by 
pwxonB who have an intimate kuon'Irdge of 
tlie trade. They were at present wlto an 
intermediate stage of evolution of the cotton 
lruJf^ aud a'itii the growth of unity, unity of 
control would become possible. After some 
delKite tip' Bill pa-rsed the spcond reading. 

This n: r tile last session to be attended by 
T.oFd Willingdoii as liovcrnor, and several mem- 
Ihts iHiid a trihiitf to ids srTVices io the Ptesl’ 
ilrrievto wbit-li Ifis Uxor'lleucy replied iu a 
^Jh•l.(•ls rr'Aiewing ills tenure uf ufficc. 




Madras Legislative Council. 


Boring the year the proceeiiiiigs of the 
Madras Couitcil wore full of jiit(‘r«‘st. Theri' 
were live ordinary meetings, .-is in previous 
yoars, ami one.special session. Of tiie ordiii.'iry 
inoetlngs that which was lu'M in ^rnn ii v\:in 
nxclaslvely set. ujiart. for tlie eonsuitgation ot 
the Rcv^mI Financial Statenieni, 'riii* t Idrvl 
nweting-Athat which was livlil in April -was 
the occasion of the Budget Delxitc vvlieii op¬ 


portunity was t.a.Tjjiin by tlie Oovi'miiient to 
announce tlicir policy in regaivi to the in(‘uMiies 
they had adopt^al during t.iie (n-evions >ear 
and those they proposed to adopt in the eoiniiig 
yoaX, and by the noii>offieial meiniK'rsto entici.M* 
the actions of the ttovcmmc^lt in so tar as tliey 
WUIS not accept able to ttieni and to suggest 
bha oanyiug out of proposids in wbieli tiicy 
imd' their constituents wxttu iiiteTestcd. T'Int 
leglalativo busiiioss uf tho year was mostly 
■ aiSemj^isbed hr the other tlir<"i> moetiiigs'— 
those held in February, August and Tfoveinlior. 

‘ ‘Wv ii-Biifte.liil aeseiou hold in Oitulwr was coiitlned 
,^O^tha dlsrasslun by the ■non-ottieial ineinlNrs 
w the Bfiforms B^port> aud for tlie cx]iressioii 
'^’■"lOlr opinions as to which of the subjects 
d 1 m resOTVfld and whieli trausfen'cd in 
of Refomis, tlie <ioYe,nHneut of 
having culled for their opinions, in 
blon witti the consideration of tlic 
_lal Statement thuro was a doviatlou 
itlio usual practice. The custom till it>18 
t the membora to deal with resolutions 
boestioiu bearing on ordinary matters 
hffiDiilnUttstlon In oouneotton with the 
—I Btatomsnt. But during the year the 
the dlacnidon of the Financial Btato- 
as to rostrict tho dle- 
^6 BlhanolaJ Statement alone. 
% otity tfeeijr disposalof business 




but ciialilt'il the tiovemmentto acceptor reject 
wit limit much debate the suggestions of the 
non-official iiicinbers. Tlie retrenchment of 
exys'iirllt lire 011 civil works awl tlie utflisatloit 
of tliat amount to obioets which were moio 
inmiedlately iienelielol *tu the poopte, lllto 
ednc.'i.tioii. sanitation, etc., were suggested 'by 
most of Mie Indian in«‘m1>crs. The UoVemmeiUt 
n'Oililv complicil with the requests as far aa^ 
tlicy wi'to pr.‘u'tie::lilo Init were unable to meet 
vvitli iiiiitiy of tlie pruposaJs in as much as large 
works uirciidv’ nl.ariul could not properly be 
pul olf iiidcliuit ('!>. As a result of the war 
many of ilio works wiilcii w'ould otherwise 
li.-ive reoclicd ctuiiplclion could not be Untshed 
for w:iiit 01 iiiatcrhils from Europe and furtbw 
post iioucmcni of tln-ir cumplctlou was thought 
to liu iimvi.su. 

'I'lie l<:gi.sla( i\R busiwss proper during tbs^ 
vear oih-ihhI with the ifon’blu Atuued Thambi ' 
Siarkioiyar's Moplah Succession Bill being 
r4‘fiTrcd to n Select Committee in the February 
session. 'I’lin' Mulcct v'omiiilttcc's report waa 
po'seiitcd at. the April meeting when the Bill 
received the assent, of the Local (loverament. 
lb was passed into law on Slay 25th,having 
ivccivcd the assent of tiio Covernor-General its 
Conui'il. Otlicr measures of importance were 
the 1’n‘vcntion of Avlnltomtion Act, the 
Boddabanayakaiinr and Yuyyuni Imparllbio ' 
.Estat es Act.. The Madras City Munlcf pal Bill 
which was before the public for criticism for 
over two years was formally introduced In 
Council during the year. A heated debate enff 
sued on the quest ion as to whetlier the timewnf 
opportune for its intro(]iict.ion In view of the 
Befoims that were then talked about. But the 
Govonuaettt weie able tp see that the peflpn 
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to nfer It to a Bdect Comnilttee was oanfod 
tfaxomtb. There were also certain minor Billa 
introduced bi the OonncU during the 3 «u. 

The BiiCl for the Fnventlon of the Spread of 
. Xoaect jMBta, Plant diaeaBes, and Nosiona weeds 
aimed at preventing of any ineoct or fungus 
harmful to crop the transport from one part 
the oountiy to another. T^siatiou was 
eonaldered necessary for the eradication of hud* 
rot dlaeaao in connection with palmyra in the 
iiodavari and Kistna districts and against 
.(hunage done by c^tfee-boirrs an] the spt>iu:il 
. Und of peat which attacked thf; ^tcpiN'r vine 
In the Western districts. The I H'vaswaiii 
BUI was intended to secinv the cfliclcnt and 
honest management of the propitrfies in Krif.isii 
Ihdia belonging to the J>i>r:u!wani wiiicli was 


as all the atotlstlca that were ayaUabit' went 
fomlBhed by the H6n*ble the Judgsa dt 
High Qonrt and as the OoTenunent W not 
foci that the services of a special oomanttlee 
snch aa had been proimsed were requirtd. Of 
more than ordinary interest wrs the resOlatloli 
brought forward for the canedlotlon of two 
orders of the (Government prohibiting the at*, 
tendance of under>graduates at pubUo meetinga. 
Tn the first of the two orders aa ahaolute p^ 
hilMtlon was placed and in the second, unIcSi 
was issued on the Informal representattoaeof a ■ 
few of tlic respected members of the OounoU^,. 
tlie policy w'as adhered to hnt the heads of 
colleges were anthorlsed to carry out the in* 
stnictions of the (Government in this legard. 
The non-olflclti.1 members represented tbM the 


aituoted in Cochin. In conocction with tiic I muteriaUy on the liberty 


Port Tmat Bill a motion was broiiglit recom¬ 
mending that tho Indian element of (.lie elected 
representatives ou the Por(. Trust 1 h', raised from 
2 to 3. The fiovemmenf. did not. however, 
accept the motion as tlio r<irt Trust Board 
had already the nuudmnin number provided 
under the Act and us the volume of interests 
concerned could not fairly be covered ii tlic 
pcoposal should be agreed to. 

Intwphllations and resolutions continued 
to be the chief means whereby non-oifleial 
members of the Council ventilated the snggos- 
tione of their constituents and inflnenred the 
poUcy of the Government tn the general tieueflt 
of the people. There were as many as (100 
qnestionB diiiii^ the year and they eovered 
j. n wide range of snbjerts. Some of the memliors 
;|«8ked for statements showing the representation 
of tho various communities in the services ami 
puhlio offices and tije Government readily 
eomplied with the reqiiest. Much iisefni in¬ 
formation was also elicited as to tlie a'-tivities 
of nonofficlal bodies in the field of edneatinn. 
The attitude of missionary bodies towards thi’ 
nrowth of philanthropic Indian enterpriM>s 
fa the cause of education was the Riibj(x<t of n 
few interrogatories. ISminirios as to the action 
taken by the_ Government in connection with 
some local riots and disturbances occupied 
a fair share of the interpellations. Tho aim 
of most of the resolutions brouclit forward 
(, by non-official memhors was for securing great cr 
LMio-openitlon between the Government and the 
Krepreecntatlves of the people and for the latter 
being taken Into greater conOdcnco by the 
Government in matters which affected the 
pubho as a whole. The Madras High Court 
mgaged a large attention of the unn-offlcial 
anemben during the several moellngj. There 
were resnlntions recommending that the full 
oorreanondence with tho Government of India 
and the 8e"ret.aTy of Stale over the fixing of 
the •.permanent strcnriih of the Madras High 
r at ten and the further < ont]uui*in"e of the 
entry Judges be la.’d on the table, and 
. a committee of officials and non-officials 
•Appointed to examine the real state of arrears 
the Madras High Court before tho term 
the temporary Judges wag extended again, 
lie Opvemmont could not accept the former 
lolutmn as they regarded tho case aa not 
dosed In view of tho correspondence stiU going 
on betireen tho Imptfial and Local Govem- 
ipedA nn the subject j tho jgtter was ppposed 


of students and that it would result in espionage 
oil the piirt of teachers over students that 
tho modification while it made no change in the 
(Hisltion merely transferred- the wnmoy from 
Government to heads of colleges to tsto discipU- 
nary action in coses of breadi of the orders. - 
The Government were not, however, prepsoed to ' 
Interfere wit h the orders. Another resolntion, m 
which all the membersof the Council took port, ‘ 
was the one brought forward by Mr. Baffia* 
Chandra Bao rcf'ommcndlngthatthefuneUonaot 
the local boards Ixs ealan^ and that statutory 
provision be mode in the Local Boards Act 
which was then under revision empowering 
local boards to express their views on all aubjaett 
relating tn the various branches of district 
administration. On behalf of the non-offlclal 
members it vms pointed out that the suggeatton 
was one which had the support of the late Mr. 
Gokhale, that It was one of the recommendattona 
of the lloeentralisation Commlsrion that doser 
identity ^nd association of people should be 
secured in the various branches of district 
administration and that the time was very 
opportune for such a measure in view of the 
impending conxtitntlonat reforms. The Go-' 
\rrnment were, however, not prepaid to accept 
tlie resolution in the form in which it was moved. 
It was argued that local boards wereconstltnted 
purely for local purposes and to saddle thMn 
with the duties tlien proposed would seriously, 
hamper smooth working of the board. It waa 
also stated that in eortain branches ox the 
disfeir-t administration one man only could 
act satisfactorily and a great deal of the GoUee- , 
tor's work .lining one man's work. dlsensSion by a : 
niimlicr of other people would harass Mm and 
would affect district adiMnlstratiolb In' 
wliHling up the disensslons on this resototioii ' 
His Excellency observed that the trend of the; 
times was to liberalise local administratiob... 
and that he was in full sympathy wfM tlM 
rnsohitlon. He waa, however, not In fit.rtrta' 
of the prineinle as there was no local InstgliQtltm 
in Great Britain which enjoyed the powi^ 
propcHcd to bo given to the local hoards 
country by the resolution then under mPbI'A 
deration. The motion was tberenpon sntii*V 
drawn. A resolatlon to invest 
with fan dIscrotioB and control In o: 
and notifying plague meamues wap; 
by the Government on tho ground 
popular measores uubh aa _' 
which were essential to arieat 
djaeapo epuld igpfp 





Bengal Legislaiive fomcU, 
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ISoTenunent than hjr local hoaida. It 
iina^alBO atated that when action ag^nat plague 
1 m 4 to be oomEdlnated over a wide area putdic 
'Waltii all o'ver the oonntzy could not bo trusted 
tO'Cacty out iriague meaaurea with the i»ompt- 
'.neaa. effli^cy,^d a certain degree of unifor* 
...inftp which the GoVfsnunent can lay claim to. 

enquiry as to the economic conilition 
'of etiB agricultural laboutera in some typical 
'.'ti^yaigeB which was suggested In another rcsoln- 
Mdon met wdth a strong opposition from the 
.^venmient. But the non-olRrinl members 
'wOie aUe to convince the Government of the 
aijiB^'tor such an enquiry and tlie Government 
atam to institute an inquiry into the condition 
Of the agricultural Jabourers witlioiit its being 
' '{uhUc. Mr. A. 8. Krishna Kuo's resolution 
recommending that stops be taken to extend 
tte ayatem of tr'al by jury in eotuts of sessions 
irwaa opposed by the Hou’blu Mr. Uilltnan on 
, ^hMult of the Government on the ground flint 
the conditions of the Fmsidcncy were not. ri]s- 
lor the extension of the s^wteni. 

Ihe August session of the Council opened 
at somewhat unusual motion bronglit forwanl 
< t^ the Hon’ble Mr. B. Narsimlia A^^ar that 

the Council be adjourned for the next six inonttis 
tnaamuch as the Ooveminrnt were not taking 
adequate steps to secure the proteition of the 
people when as a cesuit of high prices of ucces- 


aariea of life the epidemic of looting was apteadlsg 
Into many parts of the Interior of the Pteafaleincy* 
The motion waa, however, mled ont of order 
by Hie Excellency the Frmdent. The lesoln* 
tion recommending substantial annual grants-^ 
in-aid to the Itladras Ayurvedic College aadj| 
other similar lustltutlona for the encourage- 
ment of the study and practice of ludigenona 
systems of medicine and for instituting a 
research into the value of indigenous medical 
science anil for starting schools for teaching 
A 3 rurve<iic and Unani systems of medicine was 
the subject of a somewhat acrimonious contro¬ 
versy as to the relative superiority of Eastern 
and \Vci.t -rn systems of medicine. The Indian 
representatives claimed for the Ayurvedic 
and Unani systems all that was best in medicine 
and the repmsentatiwfes of the Government 
condemned them as archaic, scientillc and 
out of date. 'Die motion, however, led to 
certain interesting disclosures. Mr. fflva Bao 
profiosi'd tliat steps slioiild be taken for ebeok- 
ing the abnormal prices of foodstuffe and 
otlier iKiccBsarics of life and, though the motion 
liod the support of all the Indian membem 
of t.iie (Council, it could not he agreed to by the 
Gov'eminent for the reason that the control of 
prices, ill their opinion, should be Instituted 
at. the source of supply and that prices were 
never uuntrolled even at the worst of famines. 


Bengal Legislative Council. 


When the Bengal Legislative Conncil met on 
January 22, Kumar 8.S. Bay moved tiiut the 
Bi^nl Tenancy (Amendment) Bill be 
'recommitted to the Siden. Comndtti-e to be 
'"altered In trach a 'way as to safeguard the in- 
' teVests of the landholder as wi II as of ttie teimut. 
'«g5ie proposal was opiWhcd by Mr. Cuiiiming, 

- 'who ^nted ont that the object of the Bill w'as 
. to prevent the acquisition of the lauds of 
,''itoortgtnal peoples by money-lenders and that 
, 'the mil watt not directed against Iandltnld.>rs. 
VThe BBihaiaja of Bnidwan and others depre- 
Inhaled ttie motion on the ground that zi'niindnrs 
on their trial and oiigtit to avoid giving 
impression that they 'were more concerned 
fbeir own Interests than for the protection 
iiheir tenants. The motion was defeated 
Idr 8Q votes against S. . 

IMl to disqualify aliens, excepting Arme- 
’ " Ds. from voUng at elections of local bodies in 
tgal, or bcocunlng members of s'uch bodies 
rin^podooed. 

[ WM also brotuM In to supplement the 
igf sof^pote <!cAege. so as to aliow of 
--it being p&iccd ou an ^ntcr- 



A rcsnlntloii was niowd by Babn Snrendxa- 
until Boy calling uixiii the Bengal Govem- 
lueiit to encourage the manufactaro of salt In 
Bengal and to tree from duty salt manufac¬ 
tured by pi'Oplu for their own consnmpthm. 
I'ln- motion w'as opposed by Mr. Donald, wluk 
.said tliat the susis'iisiou of the duty would so«H 
lead to illiult. prnctlces, and who set forth tM 
inquiries made by Cknremment into the feasK 
bility of salt manufacture in Chittagong. The 
(iovi-mment w'ould consider any workable 
sclieine, Imt none had been proposed. The 
mot ion W'as defeated. 

(In February Ih, Mr. Irwin moved that toe 
tcai-hing of hygiene and sanitation shoi^ 
be compulsory in idi State-aided stoacds, that 
these subjects should be mode compnheay fox 
the Univi'rslty Matriculation 
and tlrnt provision for qualified teachers shotdd. 
be made In the next budget. The motion was 
welcomed by Indian members vdio expeeated 
toeir gratification that a European co^agoe 
hod moved a rescdutlon designed tor the weF ~ 
of the DidJan pvtqde. Sir B. P. Sfaiha i 
that the motion could not be carried Into 
because the teadilng staff required was am 
available. A CommtUee had inquired into 
wlKdo subject, aud as ^ resist g adieine ^raa 




Bengal Legislative CotmcitJ 



Mag praparad to ma 1 «' hyginno a part of the* 
oonrse In training Rrlinolii. jIub Govcrniueot of 
India had «onsicl<>ri>d and alHiiidoncd Ihe idra 
of luring that hvitlt-nf should Ite a cumpnlsory 
MUbji'c.t for the Matrlcidntioa (‘xamliiiiUcni. As 
tfor the third clnii'U* of the rcsolutluii, no funds 
’ wcrvavoUalde. Tlie niotJun, however, aiiiraded 
to malcA hygiene optional lor the Matrleula- 
thm, was carried by 2 + votes against IH. 

Bahn Akiill Ihitt^i moved tliat (he wtHils “A 
good deal of elnttunii'e itas liitelv bi'eii < \|H iidei] 
.On tJie sulijeel ot iuereased e\|ii‘iidttiUe on tlie 
'•pollen •’ be deleted from (lie I'olU’e Xdniliii'- 
tratlori Beiwrl. lie eoideUiled tlial it b\.is im1 
dectn’oiis for (lie head ot n depi-iitmi'iil lo 
crlth’ise disenssiotih in (‘nimeil rsn iliiii.\ 
'Wiieelei'I'Xtilaiiied lli.il lie* hl•^pl <‘(<ii-i(f-n('iiil 
Of Polfee had not 111 niJiid ev lii-.ivelv or iii.iiiiK 
discussions in Coiineil. iiml tin* lllll•;(ln \\a*< 
rejoch'd by J8 voUs again-l 17- 

On March 14 , Mr. T. (' Miti- r nne, d (Inil a 
staff be defnited lor one year to organi-e villagi 
unions In Alllagi s with a ]Hi]iulati(>ii oi ovei 
2 , 000 . He coni])lalned dial at presetil piogii 
was so slow tliat it would take 104 veaisio iiriiig 
all Tlllagi's under Mnnleipal .idiniiiNIrnlion. ' 
Sir S. I*. Sinha optioned tile mot inn on tin ground 
that a spurt bad been m.ide in rceent .Vearx ' 
and that Govei'iimoiit IituI a*<ketf sanction tor a 
staff of 2 :i 8 elii*le oiOeers. it was, nioipo\er, 
obvious that the tpiesllon eoiild not be prc'pi’rly 
eoneideied until the Village ijelt-tioxeiiinmil 
Hill was Introdiiceil and dineii'ised. 'J In* mot Ion 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. Mltter also moved tliat a siiiii oi Ks. 
’50.000 should Ik* ]irovided to *.iiiip1y a -lalf to 
''organise Co- 0 ]K*ratlvv (Jredit S(s*ietle*.nii cntlage ; 
Industries and ngrieiiltig-iil pnNjiiee. Mi. lie.it- 
son 'Bell JvpHed tliat piiigie>.s w.i-" li. ing , 
hiiide in thl.s din'tlonj Inir the inolioii wa*- 
corrlcd by 28 votes again.'.t J 7, 

Sir R. IST. Mookerjee moved (hat .t siim ni 
Ss. 60,000 be proviili'd to Iniild 'a lio-tel toi' 
uiPchaiilcHl apiireiitie.es at Kaiielirape.r.i adjoin¬ 
ing the l‘last(‘rn Bengal llailwa.v M'oikslio)i. 
His oblect WHS to fiieilltutn tin* iulini~.sum ot 
Bengali boys lor training at. K.ineliriipara. He 
believed that tin* training oi these lioj-s a- 
iCU'chauk-'s would not only er. .Me new <>|>enjngs ' 
tot them but help to meet llie great deni.iiid 
fer uiecluiiiical engineers. Sir S. I*. Sininv ; 
Wg^d that time should be given tlie iJovernmetil 
t,o consider tlds proiiosal whieli vva- ti jiart ol ; 
H UH^Ser sclieme for tlif* training ol lii*iigiili ' 
boys in railway worksliops Sir Jl. .Mtxiker-. 
fee, however, pressed for the aeceptanre of ills ! 
resnlutloii, which was agreed to. 

On Maitii 15 , auiunlK'r ol resolutions relatlitg | 
to education ■w'erw moved. I’rofiosals were j 
made *hy. t provision sliould be made lor the : 
creation of a Professors’and 'L'eaoiier,s'iiiMiranre ; 
and {ttovideiit fund, tliat two lakhs be iUloit<*d 
for ' making building grunts to unaided 
iiln schools, that provision he made for the 
Mj^mtlon of te ’t-tmoks in Engltsh and the 
fipnaculars. AH the motions u'eye withdrawn 
^an oSlolal expianatiou being given. 

^Babii Burciidranatli Hoy moved that 21 
^aMlB should be deducted from the proposed 
on the poUoe, ^o said that owing 


to th<> heavy inomase of tlia flostofiaiaBal|Be.f 
many iis<‘fal sctieiues were being held 
largo expenditure on the pollco waBnotfl^oay'' 
mons •with greater etHoIeuoy. Sir . 

Wheeler pointed ont tliat the expendftoe'.^' 
! in till Departaiiouts was increasing, that .the.; 
I police projects which had Iteetf’orltiolsed^'.W^ 

; long overdue, and that the inereose In Ihe 
; of the Calcutta polici* w'as necessary, because ^' 
. ot tile difficulty of obtaining reemltB OA the -; 
! oKi pay. Thu resolution was lost. a- 

On .Miireii 10. Ilabu Sureiidranath Boy .moved 
tliat u granr. of its. 0,000 should be made to the. * 
.\-i|.inga Ayiirvedit College of Calcutta. Wr'V., 
Nilrat.-iii Sarkar opxiosed on tlin ground t^t an 
.iiii'iii)il lo iniltd a scientific Ayurvedic school 
ap,iit I'roin a medicalKi-hool WHS bound tofall. ' 
.sii II. AVie eleropiHKed on behalf of the Govern- 
iiieiii .iiul the iiKAlim was lost, 

(V 

'I'll'* 8i'iainixire (sollege IMirwas passed,'.nltCr ' 
the rejet.lInn ni an ainendiuent designed to.' 
si'( iiie iliiit the Iities and degrees granted by tig^, '■ 
I'ollegi- •;lioiilit be different tmm those ol mtef' 
Liidi.iii Lulv'er>tties. 

On .Afan*h 28, Ikiltu K. St. Chaudhiurl mpived 
that laeililtr- be afforded to detonus who may. 
ili-.ire to ap|s*aj‘ at the next Unlverlsty Exa- 
iiiinatloii^. lie aigiied that the educaton of 
boy*, shoiilil nut. be intt-rfexed with -meJXily 
beeaii-e the.v Wi re del allied on stisi^lou. GHg 
lli iiiv Wbei-Ier explained that when the'udu-' 
eational aiif liuiitles Weri' willing to allow, iv 
dileiin to pivseiit himself for examtoatloii, 
tile easi- w.is eousiilered on Its merits. Thu " 
mot inn was ivjected liy 22 voti*s against 18. 

till .\pril 4. Sii s. r. Sliiha Introduced the 
Villa-'i' Self-Ciivernment Bill, whoso object. 

, is toi sl,al4ts|ii-lectKe village e^mimittees whlCU ■ 
will aiJmiiiisier village affairs and .gxcmlsc 

i i si 1 let i-d juil ictal powej^f. 

Oil .Inly the Mahuiaja of Burdwaii movecl 
ili.i' the Cak'iittii ll:u*kiii‘,v Cnrdago Bill bo 
Ill•i'led til ;i Select (U>miultt<*c. One of Its 
|ii<>|ios:iIsi.s that the control of hackney carriages 
siiieiui lie truiisierrcci trout tiui Corporation ' 
to Mu' Coiituii.s.siontT'ul Police. 

It.iiiii tv. yi. (.luiudhuri aski'd iiennlsBioB to 
witimiMvv a inotiun for a Committee of offlojals. ' 
unil*^iir>ii.uflicbUs to inquire what IrglslMtlVc' 
action wax required to discourage ptofesiratoal 
iM'ga.ir-. Jfr. Cruiil, however, objected to Utc " 
mot K>ii being with drown and urged that an ' 
inqiiirv should be held. 81r. Uenry Whsolex 
tliougtit it- premature to apimlnt a Committed, 
blit said that the Government were witUng , s 
to consult varloux bodies In Calcutto with -w-V '' 
view to ascertaining wlicther there was tocha^ '7 
for a more elaborate Investigation. ^ V 

On August 10, Maulvi FazI-ul-Haq 
that, aselecsted offleer bb placed on simcial AMto v y 
to report on the steps ueoessory to ' 

cottoD-growlniC in Bengal. He utg^d 
in view of the dearuess of cottbn doth, it; ws^:^ 
desirable to sec whether cotton could *1^ JtP''' 
grown aiHacoa, once famous for Ita vea$SiSi^''' 
Mr. Gumming opposed on the' ground tiHfhflipf/. 
only ofitocr available was 
Botanist.,. who WM already 

^ *>.1 w’ JUth 
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tJHiiei Pf^vinces Legislative Council. 


had other call» on hla tliiii!. 
tthliii dejirecalilng the ouuHsixe claima 
atud by the mover, thonght that Go* 

,—......._at mldht do numt than they were doing 

y'to'Moeitabi t^tlier tree notion could be revived 
"■m -ZJtabca. The motion was carried by M voles 
12 . 

September 3, tho .luvenile Smoking JtiH 
on the motion of Dr. Siilirawanly, referred 
.'•' 'to'* Select Committee. 


62f:.. 

A. long disciualoo took place on tlie. alleged 
eJTect of the sefitlc tanks ot tlio jute mills upon 
tile purity of the. Hoo^y. The Maharaja Ot 
Bunhvan, on beiudf of the Govemmimt, pointed 
out that Uie iMmcJtlon of the rjver was not 
due to the seiitic taiikn but to many Other 
lauises ol imllutioii such as brick fields, boatmen, 
uTui the. discharge Of creeks and khals. 
Nevertlielrsh a motion lor a more stringent Jn- 
siX'Ctioii wits ri-Jeeted only by 18 votes against IC. 


The United Provinces Legislative CounciL 


At the meeting of the I'nitcd I'roviiiees T.i-gis- 
. lolivn Council at Lucknow u« April :srit, His 
'rSdnour Sir Harcourt. Duller piesiding, the 
Amamitl Notes Bin was iKwseo. Mr. Sim 
presented the Budget. Mr. Ihinttimiini inovefi 
gj^entcen amenduientjt to the rules hir the eon- 
' thiet of business of M'hlch lUteen m-ie iineiilnl 
'•jlSjn Sami-ul>]ab Beg moved : Tiuit i.his (‘ouneil 
Ik of opinion tliat rules 12 and 13 of Chiipti r 2vV 
'.of the rules'of the High Court of .ItidicMtnre at 
, \^lahabsd work very linr.<ihiv on some ol the 
XL.B. candidates of tin* Allaluilaid 1 inNer-ity. 
the effect of tho rules iiejug that a e.iiitli(laii 
S.1VbO takes a B.A. degree ol the I’liiiJ.il) I'nixei' 

. alty, blit jmsses his in tiu' Vliah.iba(l 

• TTniVcrklty,ib not entitled to In- einolled in tin 
Court of AlhiliahiKl, tlune/h a l!.l< ot the* 

' CMcUtto pr .Madras I'liiXeirity iiiiih r '■iiiiil.in 
eircninstaiiees can he adniittit. on iIh' lolls' 
of the .Vllahabud ITigli Court, ami thi'. Counei',j 
tfurther requefctf His Honoiii' to iiixit*- tlif - [ll■l•^al: 
cdtentlon ot the High ('ourt to tlie aiiove riilf^l 
for the piinto-e ol re-ec)u»i(lerin!i tl.e sjnm it j 
.fiossihle. Tile resuliition wa-nrlooteiK , 

The Council imt again on tilli April, 'ilii'i 
Bud^'ldiscu-ibiim a-4 Usiinl coii'H d wide I'aego 
and various sngg>‘si,ions were niiide whu-li tiu 
Ik'inancial S'erctary prumisid to eoie-idii .\JI 
the non-oltieial members wei'e iiiiaiijinmis in ; 
their acknowledspnent. of the uidlity anil imliut i,\ > 
of the Financial Hccretai^. Mr. sim n-iilieil: 
in suitable terms. Amtmg t.ie resolntions ! 
■mgved by Sir. Cliiiitamnni was one legaidingj 


-the appolntn-ent ot a Governor in Council i 
fp rtheae provinces 'Whidii eiieit<-il an iiiteicAting; n. iii. 


‘.lertiutae provinces whicli eiieiM-u an iiueic^i 
/'debate. The ollichil mumiiers did not, Tot 
‘‘bat the resolution was almost imutiiuioiNlv 
.oarrled by the iion-ofliclai nu-nilieis. 

i‘“ iMr Itarcourt Butler,in closing the proefcd'iig,. 
'.idade a highly interest lug speeeli on the jiroltlemb 
' ' 0 f adiuinlstrotion and took the Cunueilinto his 
v«onfidence on more than one rinestioi. ot lii.s 
«’«^oy. He announced that the most imiiortiint 
r*.paft’<rf allhU duties would bo the mainU'naiiee 
■'of law and order, in which he was glad to feel 
' ‘ t he would have tho support of his cvnmeil. 
,referred to the IVilicp, to odneation and 
illy to indigenous education. He said 
oo-eperatlou was above all necessary 
en olfk^ls and non-officials. Begurding 
jc- Idinlster's iiiesaagn to the "I'leeroy, 
; to the. attitude of tlje llnlte.d J’roviuccs, 
; “I say W'lt-hmil- hesifaiioji that t-lie 
thc'Hmpirr me tbb np]H>rtuiut.v ot 11 u> 
I'liavi* no duiibt that in 
tba.; peai'le of the 1 .<iii(«d 


I'riixinees Will sink tlieir ditrerenees iird will 
eo-operatc so <is to liriug their province into ttio 
)Hi-itiiiii whicli it rightly holds by population,- 
li\ liisiory iind by trailition and that is the 
IHi'.ition ot tin- fir.-i province in India. . . . 
It is iiy iiiir atdioii at this time that we shall bo 
jiid-ji-d in iiioiorv. i liave no doubt, knowing 
wliiit iitv own province is, that tlic judgment 
ol liirtor) will no' go agninst us .” 

l!i-lore the r>r<veedings commenced at the 
mel ting on 2 Stli October, tiir Harcourt Butler 
paid a w.iiin tiilaite to tile '.i-rviees ot Sir Jdui 
i‘.I III I ill. II. who ha-. <.iiiee rel ireil troui tile service.. 
Hi-. IIdiioui eon Ilia t d Sir John Campliell 
on III' Miliialile wink president of the United 
I’roMm-es V.as Hoard. Sir Ifarcourt. referred 
III ill I.III lo till- iiii-.-'iii-es lieing taken to ajievlats: 
till .-leiiie iiL'iieiillinalsitiiatioii in the provinces. 
Il - '.-lid tile .sitnatiuii was xxeli in iiaiid and 
wiiiiJd lie i-loselx watched. Tin? Lieut. 

1 nor also de-ilt wftli the infliicura outbreak. 
'I'll- Co-operative Societies (Amendment) 
l'■lll, I'.ils. was iiitrcKiih’i'd and nferret.,to a 
Ml h e; ('oiiiiiiitli < . .Ml. (I'l -oniieil, Chiei ^‘re- 
lary mlrrsliii-i il Ihe I ailed Provinces Paklio 
Gambling ( tmi-ndiin nt ■ I’-iIi and Mr. Ctuditta-' 
p-c- III'iiiUici d t...- I'lilti d Provinces EM 9 l#e 
( Vmiiiiiiiii nil Hill. 1 !iis. w|iieij n’ere referred 
1-1 s, li-.-l I'liimiMll-i-s. A resolution moved by 
Ml chiiilainaiii, pio]in<jiig the np)>ointment of 
.1 i-iinmitii'i io iiiiroiinee some fom> of 
I,!. (h.ii’.ieal traiis^Hirt ot goods between 
K.ilhi'oilaiii and .\a-.iii Ta! in order to do away 
with iiiolj laiioiir, was;iee«'pt«‘d by the Govern-' 



M Hie iueelin -4 Oil IMli December thc Goro. 
pei (iMi-aiis Ihli was jjiussed. The iiitroductiw 
1)1 i!ie I'limaiy l-.duealioii Bill by the Hon'ble 
11.11 .\iuuid Sariip iiahadur found unanimous 
-iippori and lias li. en riKrred to ft Select (IcMn- 
inilli- .who are to lepoit within sis Weeks, 'fhe 
Haj.-i ill -lehangiialKid’s resolution J'ccomniendhig 
lUs Hoiioin tile Lieutenant-Governor to request 
Hie Viei rov to e.onvey tlie Council's loyal 
message elicited vuirm support, His Honour 
siiviiiL' It would give him tlie greatest pJensnre 
to forw-anl it to ills 13 ei-lleney. Sir HarcoiUi 
HiUler, alter imyiiig a tribute to those, who Iwvc 
fallen in the War and to tliose who had idvnh 
tlieir lindis and their Iiea1t.li in order that me 
world might eiijov ireedoui and material pioass 
perdy.said that any fears tliat the Hritisli iH-opW 
x'-oiiliJ go b-.diimi tile pledge of tile 2illh AiigiiK 
I Pi 7 regiiivling India were quiii- uuiieceilsqry 
and sitpcrlluous. Thu Council adjoumedi to tbo 
24th J.unuary. 


Pnnjab Legtslatlve Council. 


The year 1018 was one of considerable actl- 
' *ity in the Punjab letdslative Ocnineil, no less 
tbueJevan meetings having been held. It will 
also be memorable on lu^eoiint nf the Pnnjab's 
ready and chccrtnl icsponoe to tin; Premier's 
call to India in proof of which loyal pledges 
to support the resolntions of the Delhi War 
Conference were given by iion-oflicial members 
In their budget sjiccclreb. 

Among the legislative enactments for the year 
were the following; The Simla House Act, 
whidi was passed in the previous year, was twice 
amended. The lirst aiiiendnieiit e.\t.eiidcd tlie 
scope of the Act to ulford relief to (.iovi-rnitient 
and Municipal scr^’Ullts. The second aimed at 
removing various defects In di-tails which hud 
be«m pointed out by tin* 81uila House AeTOimim- 
datloii Committee. There was some r)|)f)osition 
to the Jlill hoUi Inf ore it Wiis relegated to a 
Hpccial committee and after the subinis'-ion ol 
their report, but the rules ol businc'-s witc sus¬ 
pended and the BiJ] was ivis^-ed on DeeemlH'r 
rat. The Habitual Offenders’ Hill, iiitm- 
dneed in 1017, was luissed at tli<‘ first meet¬ 
ing nf the Council in 1018. the Aet marking 
a now departure in the control oi eriiniinil trilN-s 
in conformity ulth special iiieusiires initmte.rl 
by Government in January 1017. ITie Bill 
encountered unexfiected ojipositloit In its linal 
stage tliongh most of its o]i|K)iient.s had pre\i- 
ously supported it. Attc-r keen disen..sioii. tht‘ 
l.(Q)po8itJon broke down and in the etui it passed 
^(Lnto Jaw with a substantial majority. Two 
^^uanendlng Bills in connection with the Pnnjab 
-Mnnlcipal Act were also passed. I'lie first 
enables the local govefnment to siinclion tlie 
proposals of Municipal Coniiniftees now levy¬ 
ing oetrcA duty to levy a terminal tax instead, 
hereby dispensing with the senetion ol 
the Governor-General in Council. Tin* second 
amendment gave power to the commit tees ol 
ccrteln hill mnniidpalities to license jiersons 
impclUug or carrying private carriages. 

The Juvenile Smoking ItiJl, designed to 
repress the smoking habit among iktsous under 
10, raised some interesting discussion and w-as 
eventually passed with various aineTidnienf.s, 
|floveinment remaining neiitmi. Tlie VHlage 
liad SmiUl Towns Patrol Bin was also the. 
BUbiect of a notable debate, His Honour tbc 
iWident having to explain to its opponents that 
it was an emergency measure wbieli Government 
would only employ in the event of a serious 
situation. The Bill was passed nith .slifdit 
.amendments. The Punjab Courts Act Amend¬ 
ment and Validation Bill was introdneed 
-to rflgaedy a defect caused hy a clerical error 
vdilA||cndcd to vitiate the operation of the Act. 
It m^^SHCd wiUi a few verbal alterations at a 
-sitolal sitting held at the University Senate Hall 
w JHay 4 after the Punjab War Conference. Ihe 
.Punjab Compulsory Education Bill,intended 
.bu provide lor tlic introduction of compulsory 
-‘-^uoatlon In areas which were, ht for it aud where 
local authorities judged there was a genuine 
„^and for It, was referred to a select committee 
‘i*oa Ajsil S4tb and at tlie November sitting other 
^ piemoen wore added to the Committee, tbc 


Bill being still under consideration. AneAbcr 
Bill, which was Introduced dudag the year but 
loft in abeyance, was tbe AdoUeruttolt' «Kt 
Food Bill. A Bill to amend the Puniab IBatelm 
Boards Act of 1884 was passed on November SO. 
It iirovidcd for tbe continuance in ofilce of a 
mcralier of a di«tr'ct board after tbe exphry of 
the statutory period of time years and lip; tbs . 
curtailment of a term of office before the .eypixy 
of such period. ' . , 

AiNirt from legislation some instmcHviB 
ilebatcs took plniic on various rcsolntfonB moved 
l>y noM-olHcial members. On February 7th the 
lion. Mr. Farl-j-Hussain moved a resolution 
recommending tliat the unspent balance of the 
Government of India assignments and allot* 
meiits for banitatlon in this province should be 
'.is-iit in the, cnrn-nt year and in the next 
ttmuicial year. Tlic resolution elicited some 
telling criMeism from tlie Financial Secretary 
(.Mr. Jaiinsden) and a spirited vlndlcntion of 
tlie work of the .8.anitary Board by Mr. Maynard, 
tile (.hainnun of the Board, and was eventually 
withdrawn. 

On Mareh 1.4, the Financial Statemattt fm 
1018-1!) uas pn-seiiled by tlipi-Hon. Mr. Liimsden 
and explanatory stateroi-nts were ma^ by 
nieiiiN'rs in charge ot deportments. The'Hon. 
Jt. B. Ham Sivrah Das moved a resolution to 
provide Bs. .4 lakhs lor mlditioual grants to 
District Boards lor rood-making whidi waa 
withdrawn ou tlie Financial Secretary's promise 
io provide Its. 2 lakhs for the puTMsc if 14ie 
Mnniicial jiosition permitted. Tlie Budipst 
disciihsion oecupied the Connell for three days, 
nanii'ly, A'pril 24th, 26th and 2fith. Non-official 
members paid trilmtes to the Ueutenaitt Gover* 
nor and tlie provinee on the services of Gie 
I’nnjab to the Bmpirc and gave assurances to 
Govi-rnmeiit that the l*uii<ab would fight for 
victory over tiie German menace to the last man 
Olid till! last rnpe<;. The debate was bronght 

a clobo by the Uuuteiiant Governor, who 
reviewed the session and referred to the satis* 
luetury hiianclal position of the province and 
i o 1 iit-c-rnal administration. Industrial progress, 
lie Miid, was marked and crime on the decrease. 
He F.ojii;d that .all Punjabis, including tbe edn* - 
ealed c>l‘)Sb(«s, w'ould respond to tbe BmpiiQ*a 
urgent call in one united effort. Dealing with ; 
Hie Budget, which was a “prosperity** budget, 
lie sliowed that during the last hva years iroUe " 
e.xpcTiditnrc had .steadily grown, income had 
lisi'ii in greater proportion Income exceeded ' 
the. estimates by £s. 26 lakhs, wUilc.apendltuEa' 
fell short of it by Bs. 38 Jakbs. Fi» the next ; 
year the budgeted Income was Be. BBO lakh*, dr- ^ 
Bs. 31 lakhs above the estimates for tite past- 
year and expenditure was Bs. 549 loUii <r 
Bs. 31 lakhs mmn than it waa amuiged tospgM'- 
und B.S. 69 lakhs more thou wonld prbb^y. 
have been spent within the past year. 
ing on these estimates the year would olosdJf^- 
a imloneo of Be. 191 lakhs on the credit - 
HIk Honour oousiatalatcd the Vtnaage' 
mittee,—now a shrapg and TeraescDdiaHw^<lS$i|!j^ 
—on tile jpeiu* titey had 
equitable dlstributioQ flf'linaucHa^ V^ 




Bwmk Legisldive CmmcU, 




>9Qb%''AreBteBt addlUoiu In MllotmeDtH, as com* 
-• wKh tbe last Bodaet, wero under land 
^Muamte 41 lnkh»), foreate (Ba. 4i lakha), 
, SdQeatloo- (Ba. 8 lakha}* Air^ltme (Ba. 5 
Cltll Works (Bs. 7 lakfaa). 

. Xlt? Bon. B. B. Bam Soran Baa moved a 
rtadhitioa ntopaalng to roToke the existing 
: regarding (nain eompenaation allowance 

to reatme the prcvloas system. The reao* 

' mian was, however, wlUidravm after the 
T rtnanelal Secretary liad defended the iveaent 
a;Bitem and His Hononr the ('resident had 
oiltfed to mpolnt a small committee of officials 
and non-offiews to examine the question and 
ftnpott to Oovemment If anything could be done 
to remove any possible bardalilp to the persons 
concerned. 

Tbe November session opened with a r«solu- 
ttoh moved by ffis Honour oftc{iii<^ lc>>a] congra- 
tnlattona to Bia Majesty on the victory, grati- 
' tnde for the inclusion of an Indian representative 
At tile Brace Conference and renewed assurance 
of loyalty. Various non-official lu^inin-rs and 
also the Hon. Mr. Maynard, Vice-President, 
oupported the resolution wldch was carried with 
-Acciamitilon all standing. A tribute was also 
fAld at this meeting by the President to the 
mwiory of the late Mr. Oraeey who was. Secre- 
taa^ and for many years a member ut tlie 
Oooncil. 

In connection with the Reforms Scheme, 
li'on-officia] membc'rs had given notiec ot some 
24 resolutions, m.'iny of wliicii nveriajiped. His 
Honour having explained Uie attitude ol (bwrn- 
uamt left tile Council to discuss lltese matb-rs 
under tiic Chairmanship u£ the \'ive-Ptesideul 


and vrith the assistance of a few other ofBolaliif 
who did not take any active part in the discus* 
slona. This i^enda was disposed of at two 
I sittings on November 20th and Slst, the second 
of which lasted until p late hour in the evcnbig. 
Among the most Importaiit resolutions passed 
by tbe non-official members were those oealhiif ^ 
with the franchise, Mahomedan TcprescntaUon 
In Council, the equality of status of the Punjab 
in the matter of reforms with the three Ptm* 
dency and the United Provinces, equality of 
tlic Cnvrmor of tiie Punjab in status and emo* 
lumeiit. with the three Presidency Covemots, 
division of roKi‘rved and transferred subjects 
in provincial administration, the appedntment 
of at leu t two Ministers for the Punjab, and a 
general ri'soiution approving Mic Befonn Sdieme 
as a whole subject to certain modlflcatlons. 
Tile franchise resolutions naturally evoked most 
heated diseiixsioii. The Hon. B. B. Cboudhrl 
1 .il diand made a telling speech in champion* 
ing till! claims of the rural classes, and his reso* 
liition jirovidiiig lor separate., representation 
ot the mra I and iirliaii classes and for repti'Sento* 

I ion iKised c population w'lis oventually passed, 
'llic resolotj n claiming .*>0 per cent, of the 
reprcseiitiitir in tile provincial council for the 
Maliomed.'in -ouimiinity was also passed after 
a dclsite in le, course of which the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent troui ill (‘hair had to apiieal to honourable 
nnnitiers to iliaiidnn sectarianism and leave 
tlie ((Uestioii in tin Ivinds of the Beforms Com¬ 
mittees alter ig eacti other’s just 

iaiins. A resolution by the SiMi sp^Ksnian 
eiainiing Ktl per eeiit. of the scats lor his couimu* 
nily was negatived, only tlic biUi membcK 
supporting it. 


Burma Legislative Connell. 


,^fle first mruding of the fear, held on Mareli 
13, was also the tirat over vmich the new l-iente- 
iiAnt-Govcrnm. Sir Reginald Cniddoik, prr<-ided. 
2n Ws npeuing speech he rcfci red witli nppreeiu- 
" tlon to Bumia's contribution towards war Ifiiids 
iii^ war charities and iiiged that tlicn> .sliotild 
; on relaxation of her cltoris. He explained 
y 4m4 delcudod the meAsuios token by C'lvenmieiit 
securing the sale and export of the rice croii, 
■■' I'Whlc^ tlie prosimrlty of the provinee iiiainlv 

B ded. 'Hip price llxcd for the pnrchii.<-e of 
' on behalf of the Boyal Domini vnm on 
/‘NWfheat Supplies, namely, Bs. 105 per hundred 
.^isHikets plus a fixed milling hire, had lu'eii 
It^iscd both on the ground that It was too 





^ on the ground that It was too low, since 
IfM considerably lower than the i^co 
ipat durli;^ the first quartcr'of 1017 and so 
[ed ipconlativu puKhases by brokers, 
ce^nded that a higlier price would 
Commhistmi on Wlicat Suppites 
gpie^joaibets, fMlg, a lower price was 


. unfair to file eiiltirat or, where land taxis assessed 
on tile iMisis of an average price of Bs. 105, 

; this iH'iiig tile average emrent price for the first 
itiiai'ter during tin- previous twenty years in the 
lour eliii'l iiorts of P-uruia. 

III eiiiigratiilutliig the province on its freedom 
f10111 ]Hilit]cal I’ontroversies, programmes and 
proiKigaiida sivli as were freiting Tn^fl, His 
Hononr referred to the loose talk about tile 
.si-piirntion ol Burma from India and her ooosti* 
t.ntion .us a Crown Colony. His own Impression 
ol the feeling of Burma was that “Burma fa 
proud to form iiart of the Indian Empire and 
li.us no desire to hi* sriniRit^-d from India.*' 
What she docs demand is "a recognitiou that 
slip is not one of .several Indian provinces bnt A 
distinct country, a fiurmon province attadied 
to the Indian Empire; and that her treatment 
In respect of matters administrative, flnandal, 
commerela], industrial and poUtteal, shonld not 
1 h: brought into any rigid conformity with that 
found suitable for Indian provinces, but shoulil 
be devised on lines which will give to Bnrmu her * 
best chance of devetopment as a Bunuan pro* 




*%o Burma Legisldtive Couficil. 

viaoc !ul)d to the Bnrinan hti-s Uio best chance hiivtlngou April 13, la the gcncwU dlficusid^#.v 
.OH plajrrnff the fullest ]i»rt in fhiii devclftpiu'-ut.” the Bodocti the lloa. Mr. Llm .> 

nn. ^ rm i x ris/eiTed to the nxpiilalon of a numberi)l (Si^filljK*! 

ITip Kon. Mr. Tliotnivion ’ron> Tharrowaddy Ttetrlct in cjoimeftlon 


ui lire liiiii ni iioouiiiK luir nj .j.jri-ii *.". |,y proUlUltillg thP MHO Of OplnUt. UE inUT.-, 

metlwdn of veillns ihroiiKli wa*er-]M'ar!iis-tnitii. were iinpoMsiblc he suggested that the 
and to cxh'iid ttu- |ir(iv]>.irii:.< o» tin- lic^riilation miter lor whom the dniu! had become a note«Hdty 


fiO TiOwer Biirnii), wliere nil iiMil leonillv liei it 
di'^ooveri'd. Tlic bill wax ifliiied to a ti-|eet 
Cotumittee with iustriictioiix to reiNirt mi it !•>' 
the 12tli April. 

The lion. Air. Keilli tlii'ii pris>-nti'ii tin- 
Ravlsed Ffnancial Statement. 'I'hi' iicintiix 
for 101C*17 Hliovred n-ceiplx oi lakli'- more 
and cX]H‘ndltiire of l.> InKlis less tbiiii tlie 
estimateR. nn* I'loxln" Pro^ineial IfeilaiifH- wii>- 
J17S lakhs or 01 laklix better lhaii wa-- aotii-i’ui- 
ted. Thclncrraxe in n'Ceijits wax niiiiol.i line 
to an expaiisioirof forest revenue, whieli tlian.kx 
to a favourable romlination of clii-nnistaiiee'. 
was the highest ever known. Hiivim'x weieelli et- 
cd by the postiioneiTienl. ot nil but 1 lie most 
urgent public works and by the absonee oi a l:irj;e 
number of civil ofllcerx on inilitary ilut>. The 


shonlil eoiistnne his daily allowance at the tthep 
ami carry none away. In his reply the Btm. 
Mr. Keith defended the fiolley of GovemmiBtiti ■ 
iwinted out that in tjdte of flnandal ptringeany 
(lovenunent had taken mea<>urcB to reduce the, 
<-niisiiiu]itioii of opium, and ossei'tod that the 
ehii'i oiKiiicIe with which Oovemiueiit had to 
eoiiteiiii wax the Chinexe sniuggler and liawker. 
lb- adiled “Tliew.* arc only l‘i4 licensed opliim* 
sliops in this pimlncr, and an order imMilw* 
u till! eonsuintjtlon of opium, save In th^ 
o(ix. woiihi he less easy to enforce attd-lcsa 
liable ol {iixliliealioii than prohlldtiou p^ 

id xiiiipii..” 

The Jion. Aiating To Tlia lamented tlK 1 
]iriee nl eattle, wiiieti ho wtated, cost Bs. 36 Ck 
Ux. 1(10 per head, lie urged the imeoiirngettin^'. 


licvlscd Hxtiiuates tor the cuirent yeai xlmweil ot eatt le bieediiiuamithe prnhiiiitlonof slai^itcX '■ 
receipts ol r»5Ti lakhs or 37 laklix le..s Ilian ibe „| i,nii,n.i,s lor Joisl. Jlv this means he anl^i^I.' 

. original estimate. 'I’his rednetioo wax l aiixeil liy ;,n inen ax,. in the jiiidiln'r of eattle avidK' 

the decision of the l.ncaH'.o\erimieii« not In prexs j,uiieiilHire bv neui^ly. two nilllloilS la,'/ 

for the piiuctiiul ]viyment oi Jaini leviniii' in t,.|| Mai!-, njth a eoiixeipient reduction ol 
Fchniary WldMaieh iiiil to.illow some I'llaklix its. m pei lead.the rate in the good old da^ 
to remain iiatfft.fuidiiig be>oml tlo- eml m tb- „t ituniiese iiile. , 

llnanokal year. Korext rexeini.-Wio 1i-n lakli'and 


Idcotnc-faxtourlafclr-, iieller tliaii tin- i-iiniate, 
but stamps were twolakhx woix?. I'.Ntieinlitnre 


Tile lion. .Mr. fiocKlIilfe in tljls connection 
I'emiiiilerl tiovernuieiil of Utc ruiieminendatloiis 


was flTrj lakhs or 2iil bsklixlexx than tin- oiiL'iiial ol tin- xtin-k-breeding eemiiiitten and asked that 
tCstliDate owing iiiainiy In s.iviiivx nmlei the be taken to give elfert to them. 


• lioad of riiblle Works, J^nlii-' ami I-mil Jb i- iiiii 
, tibnrges. Tlie yeui wax expected to elo'e with 
balance of hi lakbs or loiii lakhs .-111011 the 
'• aanctiuned Budget estimate. 

In the Budget estimate lor lUIS-lO receipts. 
xaWOlltill by tiie eolleetion ot ainars ol land 
rcvejiuo, amounted to (•+."» JaMix. |>ri;\*xioii 
xvBH made for an i-xpeiiditiire ol (il4',' l.ikh^ 
ifixpenditure. on Forest tioiixeTi.-'iiey am! works 
«eco«»itntfd by iiierea“ed e.vtr.ieMon ol (iinlxi 
tiiroiigh deiiartmental agency aceoimled lor sm 
Increase ol .'>1 iakhx above tlie netnalh ol l')i(j-17. 
and ediieatioii for an inereiise ol lOi lakhs. 'I'o 
■.Tublic A\0lks were allotted ;'() iaklis more iliaii 
the actuals of lHlii-17. Three lakhs were to lx- 
spent on the new seheme lor •Iredciiit'the water¬ 
ways of the Irrawaildv I'elt.-i. 'I’iie eheiiig 
tuiiaUCe estimated al l23Maklix. 'Die lion. 
Member eoneluded hix sjx-eeli wiili tin* wini“. 


Tile llofi. Mr. Keith allowed by reforeiicn 
tlx ]ii(H-i'edijigs ot tlie stock-breedlns Coni* ' 
mittee and to oilieial returns that the increase 
ot eailleiii ten .\eaix had Iji-en 35 par (‘ent..and 
iliat Willie there w'as a defleieney in'the coHatgl 
ili-init- ol the delta'there had been ovet- 
lio'i ding in I ppi r liuima and Aiafcaii. Then* 
w.i- liitle demand tor good beef and the annual, 
xl.iiigliii 1 ol eattle trna le.xs tluui lOO.OOU head,.-, 
mo-t ol them worn out and bivrxeii animals. , 
ill till d i\x when ea'ttlo w-pre Its. 10 ]H‘r head, 

I lie prices ol other',* eoHiuioditics were cor* *, 
ii'xpoiidiiigly low and'a'reduction of price to > 
that iigiiL-c would' hardly eiicounigc cattle-' 

Iireedi'ix. 

V 

The lion. .Uaimg Kyun discussed tniElcgis- '■ 
educational questions: religious instructlf^i;'* 
I he eiii-()it,-agemeiit of Bali, tile abolition of the 


jnemuer eoneiimeu in* ispeei n «iiii iiH- ' ...I,...,. . iV , -i^ ■ 

'• Wfi are in the louiili Year ol a world-w-nJe w-ftr (alnitta ithUrk'nlation J.xamluation, and hm . 
aiidwehaxenaxontoliegialeliilthiitxotaroiir euiiipulcry education. JK* spgg&ted 
fltiaucial trouWes have Ixs-n .xo xm-.ll.” ivhgmiis works in I^aJI slionld Ixj tangM-in . 

4 * „ I II A,...!! 10 eiilai-xelio'ilsfi-om the bottom stB0diiydH’'UpU’'#ti'4 ,, 
r ,‘V‘’I\^ir 'iiin‘ billeii ol elementary science and objactlesspiisj'',; 
After the lion. Air. Webb Jii aiidthid Pall and llumesc literature shoitldfjnm 

I'art 1.1 the curriculum for normal studcuts. '- 

i^achod by certain lulls atfeetuig Kangtran, th( | proti-sted against the recent order aboDslIffi’^ 
Tbonii«.ou n‘Vi'mu f’alr-uttT finlvilrity Matricnlatimi 

. flcle^ Cpiuinittee on the limina )il-lields JAIl.j nation on the ground Dhat ovwr a jierlod 


..tf Mitin the 1’“*'* ”* ™rriculum foi 

atfeetuig Kangtran, tm | protested against the r« 

‘‘unwioi nn‘Vi Vm ! <*''• Vnlv^ty 

liinina )il-lietds J#lll., nation on the ground flittf 


VXl l>S1 ^ IP****. ixrPS P.PJI VIIS' w*w». vr-^rm mm A 

,;'m»dtlie bill was pixsed. . years irom JWWifollBOthp Miitrlcnlatk»l'(*t|a 

The Hon. Air. KeiUi prexeiiled ilu- IJtidgel ; hits pasMsd 7i per ew»t. of the ctuidldsi^Yli 
i«>stttnaies for J!ilt(*10 whieli liad bieii aiiprovcd the Jiitpi School .Tfld ftijixa Biiincrs |iirt8«d^x 
bv the Gaxcrnmeiit of Iiuiia. Discussion was 1 47 ix-r cant. 11c a«llnjr^st vemu^bcr-op 
iiostpoiu'd to Ulo fulloulMg day. At the. tHird Itiou bliould te coifliliWB^ for 
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flit. 


f 


of A and U yentt tliali aitcndiuuH) at a 
jMinoolRhonld lie Aoeepted ae eompUimcd 
Itba dMer,And that tlio traditional inethodB 
%i^||^tio BChool should not bo interfered 

i Hou. Mr. Webb rmiiitcd ont the diflluiil* 

“m tn the waytpf the lion. M< irb«‘r'B proiiosuls 
regard tu the teachiog ol the Pali text aud 
‘:i^|^ 4 imrrieulum of normal achnols but prauiiM;rl 
I^VOlor th»ffie iinostions totlir Mucatioii IV|iai 1 - 
' ntAhli for eonslderation by the KdiieatioiiiiI 
and tbo Text liook ('oinniiltn'. 
"■^.Iraaae proposals M*crc vetoed. The Dbi!.i()ii;il 
’^..Kdaeation Boards with oift' exix'ption r:oii<ieiiiiieil 
f.^''Pi^‘introidilotlou of Pall texts hi vemaeiiliii- 
.'.miools. Be reinimicd .tlie I'oiiiieil that the 
pp^sal todtecoiitiniie the MelrienletioM 1 ‘Ajiini- 
iwiwm 


liovcrumcnt in lOlA, at a heavy cost to Pro^ 
vlncial revenuoSt had reicaRed mnnidpallttea 
and local funds from ic 8 pon«iblllty for expendi¬ 
ture on Ai)i!lo-v.tmacarar cducntlon, tteteby 
enabling tiuim to deviote their teea'is and ener¬ 
gies to the expansion of vernacular education. 

Ills llunoiir, the I’n'sldmit, in his cuncltuUufi 
speecli mentioned the {U'cal enemy oftensive in 
iTaiice, the e-ill of the Fri'im Minister lor tnrther 
eiforts froni all paits id the iSmpire, and the 
eomiii!! NViir l.otiu The iticoiivenieuees hi 
w)u< ti 1*11'niii iiiiil In-eii siibjee-ted in t-lin cour’e 
ot the war wi-ie trivial compared with those 
liorne eliei'rl'ull. in tlie rnitei! Kin-^oin. Jf the 
rei-oiiMLii'i,. iliitns III the various' enmmittees 
!i;i)Miiiiteil to iiixi-.sligiPo matters of interest 
(111 he pi'iniiiee hail iio(. heeiitullov ed by linmodi- 


, liOi* been supported by the m:mii''eis, 

.' of all tho High Stdionlsinlhe provliiee,oiilytniii:iN> arlion, il niiisf he reii>embi'n>(l tiuit. all tile 
•i^jr^lgprossing any doubts W'lmt^oevi r. He enn., devi hipiiietits eniilemiihiled. cie|h-nded on tin 
‘v'sW^ditnnnecessaryt'OrovisellieoiiliT-.iiieii'lv NuPich my or fimiiiciiil resources. The time 


Weak students wiio inialil. fail in llu- lii.'h ' li.-e.l r'liaie lor a ■■■ailjnstim'iM of relatJons bi'tweeii 
fjldloolexamination asoeoiicl eliaiiee ill an e\:iii>i- iiiipiii,il.iiiil i'liivmeiiil tniance, and if Buma's 
^aatioit of-a lower standard, lie•iiiinleil^ ti<e le.i^e .m le i leailv 'Talet* tlieiv eonld be no fear 
.'^’^^tiaot from the Itesoiutiou on tiie 1 -.diieiti'iiiii|' ih.il -lii- wouhl not be •'eiierously treated. IIh 
;V i^Cy-of the Ooverijiiicnt of Jiidie.Sailed ill I'.M:'. | Iii>|m d Is-luie tin- Council met acain to bavu 
that the time hud not yet anived mi-' •<(■1 a thine more dehnile to say on those varioun 
't%k:pe elementary education. llurin:i .ilieaiiy snbji its. Meanwhih. he renduded tuuiiibers 
'~W^ed an advanced {Kisition reu.iid-. | ll1.1l-n eoin|Kiri.-.nn with the war everything was 
^ Htdj^'.y, and in the five years, M' 12 - 17 . luimai v : in 11 v .mil iioihin-' or nryent importance. All 
.‘fWWjois for boys had i'lcivivsed liv bJ pi-i "eiil. j nni>t rvivi'e palienei- and u due sense of 
Dim) attcndaiico by JS jH-r cent. Die Ine.il' jiiopori ion. 





Constitntlonal Reform. 


On An^t SOU), 1917, the Right Hbn’ble 
E. 8. Sbutagu, Kb Mujesty's Bocrecaryof State 
for India, made tlie following aiuioanecment 
In the Houae of CumiaoUB:— 

** The policy of llis Ma.iesty'H Government, 
ndth which the Governmcut of India are in 
complete accord, is that of the IncrnaHiiig 
aasooiation of ludiami In every branch of the 
Admlnlstiaiion, and tlie gradual development 
of self-govemiug institutioiLs nltli a view to 
fbeprogrosaxoaliMatiunof rGspnnsiblu go vitniment 
in India ah an integral jiart of tlie l^rftiHii 
Empire. They liave derided Unit sulMtantial 
steps in this direction sliall taken .'h soon jib 
possible and that It iB of ilw highest importiinre i 
as a preliminary to considering u-liat tlieae ste|)8 ' 
shoiud be, that there should be a free and in -1 
fonnal exchange of opinion botwerii thoBO in , 
authority at home and Ju India. Ifis Majesty’s | 
Government have accordingly deinded, with. 


His Majesty's approval, that I shonld aeoc^...; 
the Viceroy's invitation to proceed to India io - 
discuss these matters wiUi tm *hilocroy and the'' 
Government of India, to considar with,'^e ^ 
Viceroy the vlewa of local Govemmeiite ',and'' 
to receive with him the suggestions of topresent^ '. 
utlvc bodies and others. I would odd that. 
progn'sH in tins policy can only be aidileved by 
surcuosive stagcH. The British Govemmmit 
and the Government of India on whom. lAie ‘ 
rcHponsibility lies for the welfare and advance* 
incut of tlie Indian peoples, must be judges 
of till* time and measure of each advance, luid 
they must be guided by the oo-opmntion re^* 
vMi I'runi those upon whom new oppaztnid&lte: 
of mwico will thus be conferred, and by the 
extent to which it is found that canfldenm can 
1>e reposed in tlielr sense of rospondblUty. 
Ample opportunity will bo afforded for public 
discnsBioii of the proposals, which irill bo sub* 
initted in due course to ParUament," 


THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD REPORT. 


In accordance with the policy outlined in 
that statement, Mr. Montagu vitdted India in 
the cold weather of 1017-18 and hi July of the 
latter year there was publisluHl tlie llepoit on 
Indbui Gonstitutioiud llefunuK wliicli had bocii 
( l^med by the Secretary of tiio State and tlie 
■'gjnoeroy on 2Stod April. Tin* propo.snlsBct forth 
^In that report are really the application to 
„piactli^conditions of four general proimsItioiHi. 
,/^T the sake of dearguBs, timsu propositions 
; may be set ont thus— 

Ir—Thcie should be, as for as possible, coin- 
^Illete popular oontrol in local bodies, and tlie 
bigm possible independence Cor them of ont- 
'' aide oontrol. 

n^The provinces are the domain in which 
the earliest steps towards the progressive 
xedisatlou of tesponslble Govcnimcnt should 
be ti^en. Some measure of responsibility 
should be given at onee, and our aim is to give 
oonmiete responsibility as soon as conditions 
admit. This involves at once giving the pro- 
vlnoes tile largest mcasurn of iudopendenco, 
l^gjlBlative, admimstrativo and tlnaiicial. of tlie 
Government of India wliich is comiiatlble with 
the due disduuge by the latter ol its own res- 

' piblllties. 

_ . -The Government of India must remain 
nholly responsible to Partiament, and saving 
such lesponsibfllty its authority In essential 
matters must rcmahi Indi-pntablc, jicnding 
experience of the effect of the diangcs now to be 
Iffj^duced in the provinces. In the meantime 
thf^'Indian Logblatlvo Ckiuncll should be en¬ 
larged, and made more TOpresentative, and 
ha opportunities of Infloendng Government 
InoreaBed. 

jy' .IV^In proportion as the foregoing changes 
effect, the oontrol of Parliament and tiio 
Scereteiy of fftate over the Govornmont of 
and P^vlndal Government must be 
3Pd. * 


What ims been done by the uroposala may V. 
1)0 siiiiimarised in the words of tiiosewho drew','*' 
them up. '■ 

What wn have done Is to afford Indians a fait 
sluire in the Government of the entire country, 
while providing io tiie provinces the means fox . ^ 
them to attain the stage of lespontible govern- - 
raeiit, to whldi the beginning of remonslbl^ 
for tlie novoroment of India ItBelf muat W 
tile sei|Ual. 

The Proposals. 

Local self-government does not really loll -' 
witiiiii tiio scope of tiiese projioBals at all, slaoa . 
Uieaim of Govronmont la to piece the Inatitu- '. 
tiuiiH connected with it entirely under poptfftt 
control. As is imlversally reoognia^ the 
growUi of local sCtf-government Is intlman^ .. 
couiicctM wttii educational extension and ^du-' ' 
catioiial reform. It la part of ttie oontemjpilated'' 
]Hilitical advance tiiot the direction of fildhin.'' 
tHldiiiition should be increasingly tianstanedte 
Indian liaiids. Prognss all along tiie line aa^.’ 
di'iieiid upon the growth of electoxatea aad.tba. < 
Intelligent exercise of their jpowen; and 
will tM! immensely hdped to become competent ■,;/ 
electors by acgniring such education as wffi.' ' 
enable thorn to jud^ of candidates for thm.-, 
votes, and of the business done In the Conucua.'y- 
The reformed Conndls contemplated In. 

Report will be In a portion to take up and 
forward boldly proposals for advoaoe 
the lines both of loeal aeU-goveroment tUm-mj-. 
education. , , 

^Provincial «kwdiiMnenls.;—T*ieoljlae(tV^f- 
the propoBBis is th» progressive ieaBiitiien>i€ 
responsiblo gomndnant. Responjgbto.' y 

ment imidles fwb donjons, ^ 

members of 'the exedllHve^ 
be responsible to Ib^cioai 
ly that ihm oensinpnte 
power 
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In tbe AaMnnUy. These two oonditions 
iJiat ^eco extet oonatitneudes 
^ on a ftandibe hroad enoo^ to rcprosent 
tfiift intarbsts of the poinilaUon generally, and 
iliN|isUe of selecting mpiesentatives intelligent- 
Koondly, J^t there is recognised the 
'.cdnsl^tlonal "practice tiiat the cKccotlve 
•''^winunait cannot retain office unless it cutn- 

r ids the sappoit of a majority in tlie Assembly. 

THdia, tueso conditions are not lealisoii. 

' 'Titers must be a period of political edneation 
: ,'<Mideh can oidy be achieved through thr‘ gru- 
' dasUy expanding exerdse of rcspousiiiitity. 

l^SBoaoal considciations. such asidiosttontiined 
' ''ik-'paararaph P, make tbe immediate handlin' 
•tor of complete responsibility impossible. 
'ilMiioordingly, the principle is adopted of tTans* 
fertlng lesponsibiuty for certain fiiiu-tiuns of 
aOVenunent while reserving control over others, 
isAUs at ike same time eetoMishing subetaiithil 
'fSNfvineial autonomi/. 

Fbiancdal Devolution.—since substantial 
jmovlDdal autonomy Lu to lx* a Vcaliiy, tlie 
. '^vinoes must not be deitcndeut on tbe Indian 
wvemment for tiie means of iirovineial deve- 
' lopment. The general idea of these jiropesals 
«m thte matter Is that an estimate should lirst be 
nude of tho scalo of expenditure rcrpiired for the 
upkeep and development of tlie servicsis whieli 
'.enatly appertain to tho Jndiiiii s]>licre: tluit 
f^urocs with which to meet, this ex|)cnditure 
thould be secured to tho Indian Government: 
pH^ that all other revenues should then Iw baiul- 
^od over to tbe provincial Govoitimuiite uiiieli 
' will thenceforth bo hold wholly res]n>nsibin 
for the develo;^ent of all provincial stTvioe<. 
The principal imonge in detaU will bo tlie aboli- 
' tiOD of ffivided hoc^ of revenue. Indian and 
provincial heads of rm'cuo are to be retniiicd 
‘ as at present: but to the fonasr incomo 
tv aug general stamps arc to Ixi added, and 
to Ibe latter land revenue irrigation, excise 
- and Judicial stamps. It follows that cxpoiidi- 
' tUre on fandue relief and the protective irri- 
.gatlon works will fall upon the provinces, though 
in tee matter of famine relief, tlio Indian Govern- 
pumt could never wholly renounce responsi- 
' UKIty In tee case of any ffiiluto on the luut of 
tto provmces. 

TIiIb arrangement will leave tlic Government 
India wlte a large deficit. In order to simple- 
•'' ..ment tela, It is proposed to assess tho cOTitri- 
'.IndSou firom each iirovinoe to the Govcmnieui 
>< 1 .^ India as a poroentaTO of the differonce bu- 
.‘'^'■{jrasa tho gross inrovlucud revenue and tho gross 
‘ ^.jfiiuvbidal expvdlture. 

ton tee basis of tee flgtttos token by tbe fnuners 
tee proposals this peroentago works out 
ugore of 87, and would constitute the 
obuge upon tee provincial revenues, 
figure may be open to levidon hereafter, 
not BObJect to change for a period of, say, 
yetoB. And In tbe event of sudden .emet- 
It must be open tor the Central Oovmn- 
"uiMte to make a sapptementaiy levy 

tbe irDviooes. 

TuzatkHL-^It to proposed 
of taxation libonld be drawn 
Mween tee Oovemineut of 
prov^elid Oovernments. lu 




btriMii; 


of taxation me 


to be reserved for the provinces, tee tedduary, 
powers bdng retained with tea Government 
of India. A tax falling within the sohedule 
would not require the Government of India’s 
previous sanction to tee legislation required 
for its ImposiGon, but the Bill should be for¬ 
warded to tlie Government of India In snffldent 
time for tlie latter to satisfy Itsdf that the Bfit 
is not open to nbj^ion as trenching upon the 
tkmtral Government's Add. 

Provincial Borrowing.—-In order to avoid 
h.’iTmful eoiniM'tition, it Is recommended that 
L'rovinciiil Governments continue to do tetir 
liorrowin/' through tbe Go' ernmeut of India. 
Ihib if the Go\eminent of India llitd Itself unable 
to raise tiie money in any one year which a 
|irnv1ncc requires, or if tiicro Is good reason to 
l>L-lii‘V(; tliat. a 7jruvlncial project woidd attract 
money not to be elieiUsd by a Oovomment of 
India lo.'in. it is T>roposDd that tee Provincial 
Government might have rceouisc to tile Indian 
market. 

Wliile tlie above pro]*nsaIs will give Pro- 
viiieiiil Governiueiite tlie lllierty of financial 
action which is in(lis]xiiisable, tecso Govem- 
nieiits must also lie secured against unneces¬ 
sary iuterferciiw' by the Govomment of India 
in the spheres of legislative and administrative 
hiisiiioss. Accordingly, while tlie Government 
of India is to retain a goiicrol overriding power 
of legislation, for the general protection of ofl 
the iiiten'sts lor ivliich it is responsible, tiie 
proiineial legislatures are to exercise the sole 
Icgislaiiic ])owcr in the spheres marked off for j 
provincial legislative control. It is suggested', 
teat it miglit be rccogifised as a mutter of const!- 
tiitional ^iructiuc that the Gentml GovenuageUt. 
will not interfere with the opnmtions of tee pro¬ 
vincial logislatiircs luiltAs tlic interests for which 
it is itself responsible arc directly affected. 

Executive Government in the 
Provinces. 

Ill III the provinces, tlicre to to be coDeotivo 
administmtiou, tiic system of a Governor In 
Council. At tee head of tiie Executive will be 
the Governor, with an Executive Couudluf 
two incmliors, one Englishman and one Indlafi, 
hntii iioiniiiatcd by the Governor. Associated 
writli tlio ISxecutive Council as part of tiio Go* 
venunont will bo one or more MMrten teosen 
by the Governor from among tbe eled»d mem* 
tiers of tlie Lcgislativo Council tmd holding office 
for the life of the ConncIL 

Wo have seen that complete responsibility 
for the Government cannot bo given immediately 
without invEiim a breakdown. Some reepou- 
siblUty must, however, be given at once. 
Accordingly tbe plan to adopted of making a 
division of the functions of tee Provlnotol 
Government, between those which may be 
made over to popular control and those which 
for tho present must remain in official hands. 
How the divtoion to to bo made to explained fu 
paragraph 28 below. These fonctions may 1m 
called "transferred** and "reserved" respepto 
Ivoly. It to proposed that In tbe Frcnmictol 
Executive coustite^ as explained In paramtfli' . 
19, tbe Govmnor In Council would have 
of the reserved subjects. Tlito would be 
port of tee Executive. Tbe other put of 
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liixecutivc would coikukI of tlic (lovextior and 
IiitnMer or Mialntcrs and would drul with thp 
** ttfuiHfened" anbjeci«.. As » geiioral rule tliu 
Executive would dvlilK-rate ns a whole ultlu)Uf;h 
tlwe would n(x.-(>ss:irily tic occasions upon ' 
which the Crovernor noukl prclcr to discuss a 
partioular question with that ri.>rt ot tlio Oovcrii- 
inont directly respniisildc. 'Htr decision upon 
a trausfunred snlijnct and on tlic supply toi it 
la the-provlunia] tiudiAd. would Imi taken ultcr 
uolieial discussion liy the (iov(‘riioi' and 
Eh Minhters; tin: decision on a i-i‘<-i-n('d snhject 
would taken atter similar dNcu-i'ioii hv (in' 
Governor and the iiii'iiiiH-n oJ lli^ E\cciiti\c 

I Gouiicil. 

^ Belatioo of the Governor to his 
Ministers.—The ,'Miuisteis vdiihl not liold 
Ofitco at the Mill of the Jc;;islatiiii' Imt. at tlic 
will of tiieir coiistitiicnts. 'I'lirir salar.x 
Willie tliey were in oJlici- would lie si'ciiied 
to them and not Ik; at tlic jileasiiie oi ilie ],ei'is. 
hitivc Council. Tin-}, to;a'thct willi Mu- Gum-i- 
iior. would lonii tlic admitiiotiiiunn lor the 
tralisfiTrcd sirtijcats. Ji is not intended that 

the Governor should, Jrom llie jir.'i, he homid 


to accept, the decision ol In-. tlini..trf-is, hee.iii-se 
he. will himself Is- ueiierall.v le.-ponsilili' icr Hie 
adiidulstration. ihit it i'. also not uiieinJed 
l-hnti ho should lie in a luisiiion to rctiise absent 
at dlscn'tioii to .all liw Mini-'I'-r^ jiiopns.-d'. 
The iiitnniion is ratlier lliat the Alini'-leis.slionlil 
avail tlicinsidves ol tin- tiov.-moi''- liaineil 
advice ujioii adniinislrative (|i!e-tioiN. wlnie 

ho on his isirt would lie williiiir to ..I. Hair 

jswiahes to the fnrtJicst jio.ssihle e\.teiit. in e.e.es 
Urhero he roaliscs tlicy li:i\e Ha .-.iippoH ol 
.|>Opular upinjon. 

SYWiare the tJoxcriior himself ha., no oiliei.il 
.HKporicnec of Indian eoiuiilions la- ma,\ desire 
'.ItDadd niu: or two additional members 
among his oflicnals as meinhers without 
^J^nttfolio, for the puiiwse of eoiisii|l,ition and 
advice. It is proposod that lie slioukl he allowd 
do this. Also when: tins ])iiss ol woili is 
‘umvy it may bo desirable to ajipoint some 
JaCBnbers of the Legislali\T Cniiiicil f.o posi- 
tUhhS analogous to tluit of Furliiiincnliary rnder 
EO^tary in Great Eritaiu, lor tins iinrpose of 
aa^ug nicmliers of the ]{\eciiii\e. in tlieir 
^^i^mcntal duties and of reprcsciiUng them 
'in the leGMatlvc Council. 


Provincial Legislatures. 


In each province, it is proposed to establish 
an ^ilargca liCgislatirr Cotiiieil, dllferiiig in 
fdaB and oomposition from iirorineo to province, 
wf^ a BUtwtautial cl<*cted majority elected hy 
direct election on a broad franehLse, with aucli 
eommimal and aiiodal rein’esentatiuii os may 
be nooessary. The breadth of tlie franchise is 
■ihhnportant: it is the arch upon which tho 
adifloe-of self-governmout must he raised. Tlic 
exBot qpmposmouof the Council in each provlnoe 
vdll be determined' by tho Secretary of State 
In Council on the recommendation of the Govorm 
meat of India, as a robult of an investigation 
into subjects connected with the franchise, the 
consUtuencies and the nominated element. It 
li Is TOQXH>8ed tiut this Inves^tlon citiould bo 
undertaken by a Committee consisting of a 
'Chairman chosen from outside Indta, two ex.* 
'^riencod offidfUs and two Xudions of hii^i 


standing and repntic. Ttio Coninltt^ 

Aisit each province in turn in ordor to inve^mM/i 
local conditions, and in eacli province one dvtttMS*'. 
offleer and one Indian appointed by the itovlhj ■''[ 
eial GoATjiiincDt would join an4 assist it Wrif^'. 
theirlocalknowledge. . 

Jt is proposed that the eomnisnal 
torates though coustituUug an obstaototo toh;'^, 
n-iilisation ot responsible government, should hw .. 
n-tiiiucd for tlic Aluhanimadan commuaityi.Y 
(kimiiiiinal clis'.toiuti's arc to lie extended to tliB ;. 
Sikiis, now cAxrj'wlicre in a minority and virtnaUy-'. 
iiiiicpii'sciib'd. For the rcpmscutation of Other 
miii(iiilie,s, iioiiiiiialion is proimaod. 

'I'll'- t‘vict uiimhor of oflieial tnemlMM 
w ill Ih- foj- l-hc (loiiiniittee mentiotiodIn iiaiagraph^, 

iiliovi', to con^idiT. ' Members of the thcecu*' ;' 
1h>‘ (.‘oniicil should be ervijficio-iimmbcn of tW 
L'aMalixi- f'oiiiicil, juidthereshculd bo enatq^ 
ollii'iiil mi-nils*rs to ]iruvide the Gov'cmment',.- 
wiili lii-.t-lDWid kiiowledgi' of the matters lllta^' 

I o In' iiiseiisserl both in Council and in Committta,' ■ 
II' N sui>gii>.ii'd tiint a convention m^bt Im. 
I'stablMicrl Hmt oilicial inemijnrs ahoiild r^tqln 
Iriiiii xoHiig upon (.ruusfenvd subjects. ' -A. 

11 i." Hint to each departmebt ole. ' 

'ironp ol dcp.-ui iiii'iiis wiietlier under a Minister cm ' 
iiiiili-i a iiK'mbcr ol Mie Exis'iitive Council thei:]!i' ' 
'.iiuiiiii 1 h. aH.i|.|ii.«i ii Standing ComnittM^ 
■■li'rti.il b> t.]i<‘ bi'gisliitivo CouncJrirom amoug'^ 
Hirii' own mcmIsTs. The functions of the'7 
.sfiiiKliiiii Commitli'i! would lie advisory: they 
should M'l", discuss, and iveord their opinion', 
iipiiii, all questions of poliuy, all new seberam 
iiiMdxiii!! cNpi'iiditnre alioA'o a llxcd limit and', 
all annual jrjioi+.s upon the working of tho’ 
dcp:iHmeM("S. Tlic lucmlH'j-or Minister in chiwga 
ol Hii' dciMfrtmi'iits eoiiccmud should preside. ' 


Effect of Resolutions.—It Is aois 

jx’opDM'd that resolutions, whether on reserved 
ol iiun..li'iTud subjects should.be binding; bgt 
the (.'oiiiicil will influence tlic condnet of sR 
ri's*-i\i'd subjects and clicctively control the 
jiolicy in all trangfcTTCd subjects. If a inemM ■ 
ot tiu' J..egisktivc Council wishes Govemmi^ 
to be l ousfniiiied to let in a certain way, ttlHlf.'' 
often be ojH'ii to him to bring jn a BOl to efb^ ' 
ids iiiirjiose; and when Miidstcrs become, as Itl# 
iniiciided that they should, accountable to 
la'gisnitive Council, tlic Council wlU have 
means of controlling their admiulstratton 
ii'fusiug tlwir supplies or by carrying votes 
censure. Subject to the sanction of &ifi Govcsuoid 
l-hp Coiiueil will haw the power of moWylng thCtJ^' 
rules of biisiuoss; all members vrOl have 
rigid of asking supplementary questions. . 




Divisions of Functions of GovonuiioiiL 

-It iHlug assumed tiiat tho entire fleM of 
vimaa] administration la marked oil ^rott niil',*/ 
of the Government of India It is st - * 

In caidi province coitain definite bq 1 
botranoienedfortiio nisrpose of an 
by Ministers. All sunjeotB not so 
would remain tn the hands of the 
Council. The lisitpf ttonstarred 


vary from 'provmoe to provinger 
luturally be eusceptlble to,, ntOi' 
snbtequuut stages. It. D 
work of dividoD be done 1 
In composition to tbooii^ 
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9Vt, vvtth it would work lu dose 

Atfon, {iiu(H) t>ho extent to wUch tho 
" “‘ty can bo fannsfciwd is rdated 
nittarc and extent of the provinciiU 

_lies. Having first marked off the field 

'■^..tirovinclal %diiUnl8tration the Gommitl^e 
< ;^oiBd proceed to determine which of tho 
pfiiivfaicial subjocto could be tranxforn'd. 'Flidr 
k^ing prlndcdeB'should bo to include 1^ tire 
0 rasnplexiw IbtC tboao dcportmoiitK which iiffnrd 
'tttbrt opportwity for local knowlcd^ and anriiil 
' tboso m which Indiana have shown 

iiilBBiaalves to he keenly Interested, those which 
V iisAd Jn most need of development. Such is tlic 
I of divisioii. Tho ]>opartmuute naturally 
; themselves to dassiflcatioii ns transfei-iiHi 
are taxation for provincial purposes. 
lOfial sdf-govcrun'cut: educati(pi: public, works : 
iltnm: excise and local in(lustric.s. 

ininses whore it is subseoiicutly o|S‘n to doubt 
Which i»tegory a siibp'tit- tails tla* matter 
sktpuld be oonald(‘rcd by thit entire s!o\«'riiiiii'iit 
'' bW'tbe final dedsiou dinnld iiu driiiiitrl> nitli 
iPfyb Ctevetnor. 

** *•, ' 

lu cases of matters inu(h' om i to noiMiitu-ial 
' tieutrol, there slionld in eiiu‘rgcnc> Ih- the 
. of m-entry either to tlie oliicial cvcciit ivc 
» government of the iiroviiice or to the Com mi- i 
. ment of India. 

Affirmative Power of Legislation.— 

Aienunlng that the l^Dgislativc Uounciis have 
bOMi reconstituted witli ckx^tive inajoiitics, 
and tliat the reserved and translem'd subjects 
have been duly demarcated, w'<‘ have now 

■ to consider how the executive government is to 
accuro tho passage of such legislation as it cun- ' 
alders necessary for carr^'ing on its business. ; 
The King's Uoverumout must gt>^ on. ’ 

.proceswto be followed is tliis. For the purjio.-c 

■ at engl Ji ng tho provincial Goveniiuent to can.\' 
legialatlou on roserved KUlijccts it is pruposed 
that the Head of tho government should have 
power to certify tlmt a particular bill is “ esseii- 
tlnl to the disclinrgc of his rt>spoiisiliility for Ibe 
pefUjp or tranquility of tlio proviiu*e or of any 
part thereof, or for tlio digenarge of his icspjn- 

.tlbHttiy for Uw resorvod subjit^s.’* .Siicli a 
^ ftjlfeate would not bo given witlioiit strong 
' TCfiaon and tire Council might t>y .a majority 
Vdte request the ‘Governor to refer to ttia Go- 
vemment df India, whose decision would be 
; 'ttiaL If no leferoiice was made, or it tlic 
i ^pvommeut of India dcoidfsl Mint tlic Ihll was 

S perly certificated, the Bill would then be 
omatitoally referred to* a Grtuid Committ<» 


1/eglslativo Council. 

Clmid Committee in every Council 
-''‘^lUd oomp^se 40 te 50 per cent, of its strength 
v end would be dioscu for each Dili, }iartly liy 
ImUot and partly by nomination. Tho Governor 
have power to nominate a bare majority 
of hlmsell, and of the inembrm so 
£ not more tliaU’two-thirds should be 

The eleoted members would bo nluctod 
the etectod membemof Council. The 
llte debated in Gihid Ckimmittee, and 
. body, would be lepoitod tp the 

vtbich might discuss but could 
It except on tho motion of a 
‘ OfiuhcJl, The Gover* 



nor would apjiolnt a time limit wiMdn witich a 
Bill might' be debated, and after Mie expiry of 
tlio time limit the Bill would i>a^ autematically. 
If tho Bill were not jMssod by Mic Grand Com¬ 
mittee it tvoidd drop. 

Should a Bill on a tmnsferred subject trespass 
on the reserved Add of legislation, it should be 
open to a member of the lixecuMvc Council to 
cliallpiigc the whole Bill or any clause of it on 
iU first introduction, or any amendment as soon 
ns such amendment is moved, on the ground of 
infringement of the rpservod sphere. The Bill, 
clause, or amendment would be then referred 
to the Go I’ornor, wlio might allow It to proceed 
or ccitify it, in accordance with the procedure 
of p.irugi'ai>h :iJ (above). 

'J'lie Governor of a Province should have 
power to dissolve tho Legislative Council. 

The assent of MieGovernor, tlie Oovomor- 
Geiieral. and tlie Crown, through the Secretary 
of Stale, will if'iiiain necessary tor ail provincial 
legislation, wlietliiM' eeitltted or not. 

11 . is suggested that budget procedure he 
as iollows . Tile provincial budget should be 
fruiited by the <-\eciit.ivc goveriiinciit as a wiiole. 
The ili>.t^ehajge iirion tlio provincial revenues 
will be the contribution to tlio Government of 
liulL-i. Xevi will coino the supply for the 
it'si'i-ved subjei-U. So far as tlie trausfened 
siibjeijts are coiicerncd, the allocation of supply 
will Is* iloeided by tlie Ministers;'and if the 
r<‘vciiiiR available is iiisiilllitieiit for tlicir needs, 
the question of adililioiuil taxation will to 
decided by the Governor and the Ministers. 
Tlie budgt't will tlien bo laid before the Council, 
wbi<‘h will discuss it and vote by resolution. 
Tim budget vioitld 1><( altered in acoor^nce 
w'ltli the resolutions of Uie Council except In the 
lollovviiig case, if tho Council reject or modify 
the allotment of reserved subjects, it would be 
ill tlie Goveruor'b power to certify Its neoesstty, 
in the terms nieiitioncd in paragraph 31 (above) 
and to iiisist upon the leteiitionof the allotahiidr' 
which lie dcclurcs esscptlul for the discharge 
of Ids own respoasihilitles. 

Safeguards. 

A giant satcguiird to the working of the system 
is Uie proposal tiiat a periodic Commission tiiail 
review proceedings, both the Goveriunont on* 
one liaiiil and tlic Legislative Cornel on the 
other, will decide their course of action la tiie 
knowledge tliat their conduidi will In due coUiws 
conic uuiUt iiiviewby a Commiadon. Before 
this Coniniissiou there will be an opportunity 
ot arguing, ou the one liarul, that tlic rosotved 
subjeils have been extravngautiy adniiuhiterod, 
or that tlie Governor in Council lias uiuieces- 
snrily disn'garded Mie wislies of the Legislative 
Coundl, or on the other Inuid, tliat Mio attitude 
01 tlie .1.«gislaUve Coniieil with regard to ex- 
]ieiidituie upon reserved subjects has been so 
uurcasounblo as to make it unsafe to tmtsfer 
further powers. 

It is BUgcg-'iitcd that ton years after the meeting 
of the new CnuncUs. a Commission shou^ 
be appointed to review Mie whole working of 
these ms^uMous in order to determine whether 
It w.<uld be hnsslble to Improve In any way the 
cxisUng macmiucry or to advmuiefurttier towavjl 
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(iie goal of eompleto lesponslble goTenunenfe 
in any province or ivovlnoeB. This CommlgBion 
ehonU be autborltaUve, deriving its authority 
from Parliament Itself; and the names of the 
CommlarionerB should be submitted by the 
Secretaiy of Btate to both nouses for approval. 
The Amotions of the Commiarion will, indcod, 
be of the utmost importance: it will loprcsent 
a revival of the process by which the affairs 
of India were subjected to piiriudical examination 
by investigating bodies appointed witli tlie 
iq^roval of Parliament, it is proposed Uiat 
toe further course of constitutional! development 
in the eountry shall be investigated at intervals 
of twelve yean. 

The Gonunission should also consider tlio 
progress made in admitting Indians to the 
hiiidier ranks of the Public Service; the sidjust- 
ment of the iinauclal burden between tlie pro¬ 
vinces ; the dewloiinumt of education: tlie 
working of local salt-go venimciit: the cun.*:ti- 
tutlon of eleetoni.cR: the working ol the fruii- 
chiso: and similar matters. 


' Development in the Provinces. —The 

proposal is that as the 7 »opulur uleiuent ol the 
Government acquirfs .strengtli and exjicrieiice, 
subjects will lie liaken from tlie reserved list, and 
placed upon the transterred JLsi iiulil at Iciigtii 
the reserved subjects disai^pear and tlic goal of 
complete responsibility it> aLtained. It is 
suggested tiuit ofti'r five years from tlie Hrst 
meeting of the ucw Ouiineils, i.he (toveruuu-ia 
of India should liear u]iplieiitions from the 

g tnclal (ioverninonis or the pmviueial 
cil for the modifl'iation of the reserved 
transfeiTCd Iist« ol tiie jiroviiu-e; and that 
hearing the evidence they should recom- 
^.lolMnd to the Secretary of Statu such changes 
may seem desirable. 

It is desirable also to complete the res^inn- 
i aibiUty of SAnfsters for the transfeiTcd subiects. 
■<Jlt i^uld be open for the Government of India 
,;whm heanns such applicaMons, to direct that 
' tiie Ifinistcr'B Varies, instead ol being sccuntd 
to them for thdr period of office should be 
spedflcally voted year by year by the Legis¬ 
lative Council: and it sho^d be open to the 
.Le^slatlve Council to demand a tesolntion 
that liUnlBter’s salaries should be .so voted. Tills 
, would result in the Ministers beeniiiing Ministers 
in the Parliamentary sense, deiiendent upon 
a majority in the legislature. 

Government of India. 

The general idea of the proposals is to create 
am enlarged Leghdatlve Assembly wlub an 
cleeted majomy: to reserve to the deefadon of 
-a new Counoil of State, in which Government 
will have a bare majority, only those measures 
whidi it must retain power to carry in dis- 
,ebarge of its contiufted responsibility for the 
good government ol the land: to restrict the 
' oflBflial tioe to the smallest dimensions compa- 
tifde with same prindples: to institute a Privy 
Oouneil: and to admit a second Indian Member 
Into the iiuionnost counsels of the Indian Gov* 
ernmeut. 


Pradlng the ^(tevelopment of tespondble 
‘government iihmie pio'rihces, tim Government 
India mustjSBtnaln responsible only to Padki* 
meat, and savmg that tmpottibtUlj, xeti^ 


indisputable power in matters udHiSi It luftaar!' 
to be essentlti to the fnifllmeilt of m 0 1^ 5,; 
tlons lor the maintenance of peace, ordaraiw? 
good govenunent. • 

The Executive CounclL-^M h recomiuMd' 

ed that the existing statutory lestriotloas -la - 
respect of the appointment of memben idioBld-' 
bo abolished to give greater elastiofty In the- 
size of tlie government and the distilbntioh' 
of work. 

It IS recommended that another Xn^hUf, 
member be appointed os soon as may be. 

The Legislature. —^It is proposed that' thgv 
strength of the Legislative Council to be kUoWA 
henceforth as tlie liegislatlve ABsemMy ef-. 
India, should raised to a total Vi 

about 100 memDois. Two-thirds ol this total < 
should be returned by election: onetiilid^^ 
be nominated by the Governor-General and’ 
of this third not loss than a third agtin should^',, 
he non-uificials representing mlnoritks 'Oa - 
sficcial interests, such as European and Indian . 
commerce, aud the large landlords. y 

normal duration ol an Assembly to be tinea -' 
years. ^ 

Electorates and constituencies for the'^ 
Indian Jjcgjsiative Assembly should be ddtar*.. 
mined liy the same Committee entrusted with' ' 
tlie iiiviHstigntlon of electorates and constltii^'' 
cii’s lor tlie provincial Councils. 

'J'lie power of nomination of non-offlefal. 
members is to Ihi regarded as a reserve in the 
hiuids of the Govetiior-Gcnoral enabling him to 
adjust inequalities and supplement defe^ ilt' 
repTLMcntation. Nominations should not be wTaUn ' 
until the results of the elections are known' and' 
should i)o.made after informal consultation with, 
the ITcauk of Provinces. ^ 

The maximum number of nominate 
cials will he two-ninths and it will rest vrith 
tlic Governor-Gciiocal to determine whether ho'. 
rtiqiiii‘i>s to ajipuint up to the mairtfnnm , ' 

cial members of the Assembly other th an ' 
mciiilM'rs Ilf the Executive Government, sh o 7 d 4 | ' 
be allowed a tree right of speech and vote except 
when Govcrnmcnt^decides their support la. 
necessary. ' 1 . 

Special Appobitments.— Members of 
Assfloibly, not iiDccssarily elected or noBiofict^i'j, 
may be appointed to positions aaalogoup^ i 
those of rarliamentniy Under Sowetulni J|t, 
England. Thq President of the Lef^alottke/ 
Assembly should be nominated by the GovnUdr-'-' 
General. y. -, 


Affirmative Power of Leglslatioii.^ 

During the transitional period, toe oaptolt 
of the Government of India to obtain Ite^ 
in essential matters necessary tor the g, 
goverament of the land is to be secured by -' 
^atiott of a second chamber known aa.''. 
Council of State, whldi shall take Its.natik? 
ordinary legislative business anA tiiBll'iis'’il 
Aoal kiglslauTO authority in mattcox wUdhKC^ . 
Government reeuds aa esaentiat. - The 
is to make sssm by both bodies, the nt 
condition of legUMtoB; but t6. 
principle tiiat in the OHit of t 
oy the GovemQr»G«in8inl as 
interests ol jpeoM, QxitK and | 
the CkfQ^Of fifegto 
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. JIm Conndl of . suite will be oomposed of 
■ M:.aeaa)6n ettdiulve of tbe Oovtfnot-Qeiioral 
''.Slwt' Ooidd be Pienident. Nofe more than 25 
, BMdobKm Indudlns the membera of tbe :Eixecu< 
’> '[.tlve'.OQUiicU wonla be offidMls. and four would 
."'bO'OoiHilBdalB lomlnatied by the Govemor- 
.GOTenJ. nuse would be 21 elertod membois 
. "ROned by mm-offlcial memben of the pro- 
'■ vtaKlal legislative ooonolls, oach ooundl return- 
.. ;;btig two membeis with the exception of Burma, 
■' ^fUe.Oentral J^vlnoes and Assam which would 
jieibtBOi one member each. The remaining 6 
''■f'^bllMisd members ate to supplement the repn-sen- 
■;*'Ultieo of the Muhammadans and the landed 



' State la to possess a senatorial character and the 
mdaSSoaUens of candidates for flection should 
; be so Uamed as to secure men of the status and 
: {KOfliOlt worthy of the dignity of a rcvLsiiiR 
-'Chamber. Five years would be the normal 
duiratlon of a Connell of State. , 

L^islative Procedure. 

Ordinarily a Government BUI nill be intrn- 
' . 'dtutsd Into tbe Legislative Assembly and alter 
canied tluough tlie usual stages there 
WoUm 'so to the Council of State. If thent 
ly amended in a way which the Assembly is not 
- ' udUiag to accept it would be relerrud to a joint 
. sfls^n of both houses by wliose decision its 
fSto would be decided. But if tiic ainoudiucnts 
intfodneed by the .Council ol State were in tlie 
. view of Government es.seutial to tlm purpose 
for whldi the Bill was originally introduced, 
^ Governor-General in Council would certiiy 
■them to be essential to the interest of peace, 

: order or good government. The A.ssenil>ly 
would then have no power to rejetd; or inudily 
the amendments noi would they be (^>cu to 
revision bjs a joint session. 


A urtvate Member's Bill would bo intro- 
dnoed into whitdicver of tbe two houses tlie 
mover sat, and after passing tlurough the usual 
. staaest would be taken to the otlicr chamiMT 
and carried through that. In the case of a 
? ^dUtoreiueol opinion, the Bill i^nld besubmitted 
to A joket sessioa, by which itPllnal fate would 
tw aeteimlned. But if the Governor-General 
la Council were prepared to give, u certifleato 
~ i the tegtms already stated that the form ol iljp 
“* Was prejudicial to peace, order, and good 
'^UDent, the Bill would go, or go back, to 
innoll of State and only become law in 
thei ibm there finally given to it. 

'' Xhu OBueral principles of the legislative pro- 
dadQA proposed are that in the case of all save 
iedlegbIation,the will of the non-official 
jdf both ehambets taken togetlmr should 
, vrtdle In the case of oertlflcated leglsla- 
' Council ol State should be the final 

ir Dbsfltatlmi. etc.—-The Qovemor- 
1 should have power at any time to 
the Legblatlve Assembly, the Council 
tor both bodies. Ibe Gommor-General 
Bctairy of state nefirally retain 
gpowem of assent, reservation and 
ttp AB Aots of the Indian legislature. 

wlU he snbje^ to the 
" Ih eeiq^ of Govau- 




ment Bills. The budget wQl be lotroduced - 
into the Assembly, but the Assembly will not 
vote it. B.esotutions upon budget matters and" 
upon all other qumtlons 'whether moved in the 
Assembly or in the Council of State will coutlniie 
to bo advisory in character. 

Standing Commltteea. drawn JoinUy from 
the Assembly and from the CwinnoU of Suato, 
should play, so tar as possible uiuler tlie ifironm- 
stances, a '-imilar port to tliat suggested In the 
case of tlic Standing Cojnmttocs in the provin* 
aial legislatures. 

Any mpm‘.cr of either House ml^t be entitled 
to ask supplementary questions. The 
Governor-General .sliould not disallow a question 
on tlie ground that it cannot be answeiM con¬ 
sistently with the public interest, but power Is 
still to be retained to disallow a question on tbe 
ground that tlie putting of it Is Inconsistent with 
the public interest. 

His Majesty may be asked to bo pleased to 
approve tint institution of a Privy Coo”**! In 
India. Appointments to be made by His 
Majesty' for life; and such appointments to b« 
confined to those, whether oificials or non- 
officials, froci British India and from the Native 
States, wild hud won real disUnction or occupi¬ 
ed tlic higher oliices. The Privy CouuoU's 
ufikee would be to advise the Govemoi-Gemural 
when he saw lit to consult it o u matters of policy 
and lulmiuistratiou. 

Future Progress.—Bqnally with tbe 
Provincial lHacliTncry the Central Machinery 
will be subjected to periodical rcvlsiou by the 
Cuiiimis.sioii approved by Parliamout. 

The India pifice. 

since His Majt'sty’s Goviviunent have de¬ 
clared their policy of developing responsIblA 
lustituuious ill India, Parliament must be asked 
to set certain bounds to its own responsHriUty 
for the iiitenial admini.stratiou of the country. 

In transferred matters.—It should he laid 
down broadly that iu respect of all matter s - 
In vhicli responsibility Is entrusted to zepte-;,. 
sentative bodies in India, Parliament must be '* 
prepared to forego the exerdse of its own powers-' 
of control, and this process must eontinue ' 
as rcsiKiiLsiliility in tbe provinces, and eventually 
in the Government of India itself, gradually 
develops. Parliament cannot retain the control 
of matters whidi it has deliberately delegated 
to representative bodies in India. 

In reserved matters.—While in reserved 
subjortH there cannot be any abandonment 
by Parliament of ultimate poweis of control, 
there should be such delegation of flnarmisT and 
administrative authority as will leave tlie Gov¬ 
ernment of India free, and enable them to ^ 
leave tlie Provincial Governments free to work 
with the expedition that is desirable. A wider 
discretion shonld be left to the Go vomor-Geneml 
In Council; and certain matters now rMetred 
home for sanotion might in future merely be ' 
roieired to the Secretary of State for information. 

It b hoped that Paiuunent will .authorise the . 
Secretary of State to divest UmselfM tbe control 
over the Government of India In coitidn matters. 
even (hou{^ these continue to iMTthe concern . 
ofoffldalgoTemments. . , >«i 




A ('oinmItt<pe oiiouM lio aTipdiiitcd'foithwIMi 
to recouhider thi* organisation of the India 
Office, with H to proviUhiK Uu- tin* 

nwtorlal alteratiint <>i tniidloiiii involvod by 
theau proponals and tor the luun: rapid discharsjt* 
of its buslnesb. 

The Secretary of State’s salary bimoid 
be defrayed tiom home roveoiu's and A’oted 
annually. This would rnable aiiv li\c ()(ifstioiis 
of Indian adTuiiiistriiiUu) to oi- discmsi ii by Ux- 
Ifouaeof Commons in (!ujiiinitlc<-<ij‘ Sii|i|i|.\. 

In order to providrfor iniDrmrd niiici-ni Jiinl 
diac’Ubsion of qxiesi ionu Cfiiiiii'rttnl \\i<li India, 
it iit proposed tlmt llm iioii'.r oi runiiDoiis 
should hr asked to aji)) tint .1 Select Committee 
on Indian affairs, it xionld mioiin iim-ii 

upon Indian riuosTion-. and n-jxiji. to iIk' IlniN. 
liefnio tliu aiimiiil doban- on Mm' indian i-slj- 
mati'M. Hy means ol iij.iMro^nii.ioii> oi (lie 
Seerctary of ist.it.i* .nid rciiui'iMoi^ loi l..l|l•Is. 
the inmobors 01 lli'' < nniinit.i-i' vionid Ui-i'|i 
tiieoiselvcs referred on thru liuli.m and , 

to tlirin liidiiiii IlilN nii'-lii be iiiitu ni'-! iiimn 

saeoinli-nadins. 

The Native States. 

In xiew of tin l.iel th.it fin- eonli'ni)il.ded 
roustitutioiial eliiin^os in l>iitiv|i linii.i niav 
react, in an ini)iortaut inaiinn on tlie \:diM' 
States, it is neci‘)«rtai.\ to :i..'nii- llie i’liiin"' in , 
the fiillost and lii-«-,..c munin'i. tint no l■>lll•.tlt1l• 
tloilaL chiintteK wiiieli inav l.iUr iilaei- will iin|iaii' 
thw rights, dignltivs and iniMli'ui's ‘•orinrd In 1 
them by troulies. saiiadf .uni eiifrawnieiils. or 
by eutaiiUalted orudieti. J-'iiitlier aJl iin|ioit!inl 
StatesslionId be placed in diri'Cteoiiuiniiiieat lOii 
with the Central (roveriiineiit. as an .lid to «(iod 

uuderstauding and ulie ... eondnci, oi 

businesR. * 

It is recomuiendt'd t hat a Council of Princes 
be called into existeiice a.s .1 pejniani-nt i-on-nlt.i' 
tive body, onliuariJy inrelin;r iiius- a yc.n t i 
ibscnss anemia rippioted l>y tin* VieeMi> wlm 
aliould Iki President. The opinion <d sinli a 
body would ho nt t.he utniost. v.iliie up in 
qnu^lohs affecting the Stati's gi nendly or Hritibli 
Indian and the States in connnoii. 


institutions of Brlttsii India more closely tn^ 
toiicli with dtulei-K- of tlie NTatlvo The 

Viceroy, wben he tbouglit flt, might amngo' 
for joint deUbnmtlon and discussion lietweuu 
the Council of State and the (Jouncllof Princes,' 
and migiit invilo .members o| the Goimoll of 
Prinoea to serve .011 Committees of the Privy , 
t'ouneil. 

The- Public Services. 

'I'lio -jiolicy of the tncreasing ossodation of 
Indians in e\-ery branch of the adminbtiation , 
w.-i». placed In I ho foiofront of the announce-' . 

: nii'iitol Aiigu.si 20. Thn charnotiorfstlcH which' 

' li:iM- rnalili-d tin; services to confer bencfltK 
i(|iiin India in tlio past, must bn adequately 
iiiaiiiiaini-d in the fiitiin;; and tho BOlution 
he- in icemitijig year by year RUi*h u numlwr 
III Indiaiis ns the cxistbig inembmy of the ser*< 

\ ii-i .s will I))- iililn i'll train in an ad«quati‘< manner 
.uni iiispin: xvifli Mie spirit 0 / the whole. 

^Ppnlt'Mlll'll(s are to lie Ditidc tio all brandhee 
uf I ill' Public .serxlcewiliiout rneial dfsthictton. 

I or all public serv'ictja. for which there is 
.1 s\sTfm ol l•el•TUitmenl in England open tO 
Indians iiiid Ihiroiii'ans alike, there miQt be 
.1 s\-teii| ot aiipnintineiit in India. 

The Civil Service.—It is Huggnsted that 
tliiilA -(,liic‘* |jer ei'iit. of tho Huiwrior poste, 
-honlfl in- reeiiilted for in India, and that 
P< ll■l■ld:1<Jv sliould ))c iniTCused by one and a 
I 1 . 1 II (■■-r <-('nt. auniudly, unt.i1 the portodln 
ei'iniiiisRNU) IS appointed which will ro-oxamiiu*. 
tin- wJioli* biihjett. ,\ iis-adjnstinent of tlm 
I rails ol p.ay and pension is recommended. 

I Then* sliould la' a fixed pereentago Increas 
; iiic aiiiiiialiy of recruitment in India. This 
1 |ierei'nr,agi' will not be iinifonn for all Serricca 
; .-e- llie fi:i]tieiilar figures miist d|^nd nptin 
tiicir distiin-tive rbarneteristieH ana funettons. 

' .\e in tbe ea«f of ihe Civil .Service, a re^adjust* 

. nil-lit. of till! rates of pay and pemsiou is rfe- 
eiMiiineiided. 

Till* grunting of a considerable numltcr 
; oj King’s Commissions to Indians is recom- 
mended. linercboiild 110 morx' conatitvle a 


The Coiuicil of Piinee,s .slunild be ]ii\ited 
annnally to u]>poiut a small st,:iiidiJiL' Ciuiiinittee 
to whicli the Viceroy or the Polilie.il l)e]iait- 
ment might reter mattiers ol ciiscoin and usagi- 
affecting the States. 

Commissions of Enquiry.-•i^bould dispute 
ariau Iietwccii two or more Stales, or belweiai 
a ^tate and <loM>rniiieiit, the Viceroy might 
a Couiniissinn ol i;n(|iiiry to report 
upon the matter in dlspub-. .Such a Coinniis- 
stou might bs composed of a judicial oUicer 
of rank not lera than a High t'om-t .liulgn. and 
one iiontliU'e of cacli of ttic parties concerned. 

In tho cam' of misconduct, ]iiatt.i‘r!« uilgtit Ih* 
rderrod b.v the Viceroy lo a Coinmlsssion ap¬ 
pointed to advise him. Siicli a Commission 
ahould orditiaril.v consist of five members 
inciuding a High Court .liidge, and two itnlihg 
Princes. 

Joint Deliberations.—B’ith the esta- 
bHshment of a Council of Princes, of a 
Coiiucil of State, and of a Pi-lvy Council, tlie 
macignery will exist for biinging tlie senatorial 


bill lo promotiom in tlie Army than Itdow 
II. ihe Civil Hciw'lcc. 

« Industries and Tariffs. 

Till- proj»o.sald lay struMi upon iJic necessity 
I111 lutveriinu'ul nidiou In dovuloping the ir* 

' sources ol the country, and,for the TCOOgnUdon 
, b\ ijovernmciit of the necessity for a forward 
indiii-tria] pollcj. Tho extent and form -of 
. Suite us-ilHtancc will donbtJcss be det^dn^d 
' h\ the lefonned Govemmeuts of tho fninm*, 

' ilining the advice of the Indiutrial Commission 
l>ci(irc Ibum.. and wltli duo reference to Iigperiel 
llltiTest*!. 

Concluding Note. 

The general principle kept in mind in'fiiun- 
ing these propoxals has been tlte progressiva 
n'alisatioii *f lesponsiblo government. /.The 
niTangemeiiul contemplated by tfieso jnoj^sals 
. am admittedly transitioiiaL Tliey ate to 
i be open to w^lon The proposal^, .them. 

selves are tentath'o. They fure’ notr 
I discussion, . 
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National Congress Resolutions. 6j(.) 


BECEPTION IN 

The tccpplioit of the Bcporl iti tJie uoUnliycin* 
))4ia<4l4Cd the cIiavLage between the Moile rate 
and Extreme in Indian pohiie:*^ which 

; lutd de-vclopedninex-I'.ir-?. The Xlexie rate'Party 
welocnncd the proixj.^alf at hberal, wj e and 
statetiinAnlike, whll t advejcating i-haiipi!-, 
cspeciiilly in the farther liht rnli ation oi (he 
Oovenuntut ol India. Tin Ext n nil at (titl 
tried to >tarap« eiethr conutiy inte) the' r<etii)i) 
Ol the Jleport as a whole ; when Ihi^- proe-i dure 
was found to be impradjeultle. sueli nioelihea- 
t4one were ptopoicd a-, would have atl'i (■(< el (in' 
principles on whidi the rcpcirl v.i- ha eel 


THE COUNTRY. 

Si'htiloii'- of Mie* >'a1lonu! l'onyi> 
ol the Mosldu 1.eEij^m were he Id in Jituuiiay to 
entiMd r what action rdinnld he taken on the 
I Riport; a*, the e31lh*niicib he twin the- two 
i partie.- wi'ri ninelsiinental, anil tlicie- va- n»» 
j nre> IM tt f)f eeniniromi' i .the ^loeu rate*- as a hoely 
' ah-ii nti el thi tn cImn Iioiii the scisriun oi the 
; : Dll - iih e"ni Idly he ki in ISonilmy a 

I t'ont,ie.''S 111 llnir own. 'Xs the resolnlions 
im 'e'el id then coiile nni-i r jlliv trate the dlHei- 
eiie-i- bitwi'ii the two parties they are glvi-n 
in toll and .i-lle e-t the tin'll prexniling tom; ul 
Jiidian ] olii ie". 


NATIONAL CONGRESS RESOLUTIONS. 


Tire ferM two re'sohitions. wlneh the' I'n -eiii nl, 
' Mt. Imam Syed Hasan, put Uitlie in^ i iinr iie.ln 
. the chair, wesrc ■— 

( 1 ) That this CoiiRress te-ndei'. it- je-ei-l luvnl 
homage t-o HU Oraeiou-. ,Mii]is!\ Hie Imo;; 
Emperor. The Confrn'ss hn^. h'aiiie'd with-Jie el 
aatlHlactloii ol tlie: re-ee'Dl siiee'-'i-'e'^ e>i He. \'he“' 
in the. war and sincerely pi'a.\s ha- the ii e.-uix 
and decisive \ie:tiory anel the' liiail ^ iiedie'.itiem eii 
theft principles: of fri'eiloin, justiee iinel ‘-e li-ejeti i- 
mJnal'ion. 

I?) TIuit thU f'oiigres.'. re-alhiniv llie 
principle's of ri'fonn contained in ihe ti-seiliiiieiiis 
relating tei .‘eeh-Rovernnie'nt iuiopliei h\ ttu' 
Indian Eatioiinl Cormvess and the Ail India 
-Masilm Jicuaue at J.uclairiw in A'l-i-iidie i. I'.Mn, 
and at flalcntta in Heeeinhpr. Jhl7, ami d' e laie s 
that nothing less llvui seit-giuernnii'iii within 
the Empire; can satisly the ludi.m j>i ojile- -niel I \ 
rnabllugThem to take their ri!rlitiiil pkn'e S') a 
free and scif-goveriiiiig nation in tlie' Jtiiii<.li 
O>iraoon wealth stre'injrttie'n the- coinieeiion 
iKtwocn Ureat liritalii and India. 


Mrs. Iksiuit moved the third i ".eil't'iiiii, 
7'hat this Coiifmjvs di'eUri;-. tlial llw 
peo^e of India arc hi lor xisponsihie <.o\i iH' 
inrni and r^udlates the assumption to 
the contrary contained in the report on 
Indian consUtational reforms, ik) Tlt.ii' 
this Cdmgnissentire'lv ilisaurees with the leiinAla 
-.'.COhUiincd in the said ri'iiort tliiit the provhn i s 
' are the domain in which tlic oarliei steps .slionlel 
' hct^cn towards tlic progreissive realibidinn ot 
responsible Governnieiii and that tlie uiithiivity 
' of wo Ooverument ot India inessential ]u:itie>rs 
nidat remain indisputable', jie'ndlug e'xrHTteiiee 
•‘of the ertetft ol tlie changes proimse-d u oe. 
'tptxwhiced in the provinces one! this t'ongress 
is of opinion that a similar and simullaneuiis 
' adraace is indispeii-eabie both in tlie provinces 
and the tioverumrut of India.*' 


' Pandit Gokamath MIsra movod tin; fourtli re- 
aahitiou as follows:—^Tbe tiowrament of India 
shoJif undivided adminlsirativu authority 
in nuiiteisd{S!Ctiy concerning ticace,traiuiui|lily 
sod defencethe country subKct to inc lot- 
louihg: That the statute to nc paa-ed by 
PgrUament should include the declaration 
rlghtn of the peoMe of India as 
j gp h (itlattiB>-~-*'(a} i bat all Indian subjects 
apd ojl the subjects uatundisud or 


r-'.lehni lei Inihje <iei e'i|ei.ll !ei'f<i;'i' lilt- iilW, ami 
ihii 'li.tij hi' nil i>i ii'il nor ii'liiiiiustralive law 
111 loll I' !•' lli>' ('<•11111IV vile tile r suli^taiitivi' or 
|iro“< iliiriil ill a tii^i riiniiiidi* e- iialnre ; (/) lliat 
MO linii ID-.iihji t'l ol Mis Maji-'t v shall he liiibin 
I III - iiih'i ill hill 1 1 1 nil', )ii(i|ii'i 1 \. nr in liii* iiidit 
; 111 .1- (n-e iiioii aiiil ii'n hO'i I'h, or in ri'S|icet of 
! wiMiiij. I '.('I'lil Mii.li r SI nii'iii'i' l»y an oidinary 
I i''iiiii i)i ills!i< i', i'Dil II.. a l'•■snlt. oi a liivviul and 
i on-II tii.il. I ) 11 i<( f'Miy liiiliaii subject shall 
1 (li'( nMe^le'il to iii jh ai in'-,'.uliji'ct 1 o t li*' purciiasij 
ol a life ii'i . .1'. in liiiiit I'li'jtaiii and Mail the 
ii'jiil slnllnot III l.i'o'ii aw.iy save liv a sentence 
III .III oniin:i] \ I'o'iii III jiislii'i-zfc/ytliatlhe' jiresb 
^luli Iji ii'fi .nil) Del Ilf I'lici' nor security shall l<c 
iii'iiKimi<'i( on 111!' l(■!'islJa^lo•l ol a jiress or a 
ll'•w-|l:l|N'l ; (I'j Mini ciii'tioral punishment 
I sh.ili not, lie Ultra (i'll <iii, ipiv Judian sen'ing 
HI Ml" .Maji's(>\ .tiinj or X.'ivy. save nndf'r 
-•itiiiitiiin' iiiiiil.Miie • ejiully lii .til atliir iSritieli 
-I’l ji lt' ' 

M’ it.iiiia-winiii .ii.ir. ol Xlad'as, moved:— 
■’ 'llii- • i>'i.''re'ss jv vi.ionuly ol o|iiiiioii ihat. itie 
rs..<iiti.ii nil tin o< hare ol the' Jndiaii pcooin 
Mi.ii till iii<ii.iii h/isliituri' nlioiild Iravc the 
siirni i!i< .•"iiti' «tl i'‘i'ai aiiloiioniy which ttie 
-.I'll-uovi'ruiii'/duiiiiimm. oi the; empire ] ossess.” 

Til,' lliin. Piiiielit .Miiilan Mohan Maiaviya 
ini>v<'d "‘.I'li'it Mm Comrii'ss appreciates the 
r'i>iii( -1> aMi'iijjit on tile j art of tin; Right. Hull. 
Ml,.' S'-e*’ laiv ol State uial Ills Excellency the 
Nici’i'iv to iii-iugiUide a svsIriB oi responsible 
gevi'i'inue Til in Jiidia and vtliilc it recognisps that 
soiiii' III till' jiro|M>sais cuiibtiluU'an advance on 
til.' ini'seiit eonditioiis in some liin-etious it is 
of opinion that the proposals are disap* 
pointini! and unsatisnictory and;>iiggi the 
lullow’iiig modilicatiori as absolutely necessary to 
coiistilute u substantialstei) towards rospousibia 
gfivi riiini'iit — (l> That n sy.sti'iii ot reserved and 
t^an^h■lTill sulijcet', similar to that projxised 
tor the' Province!*, sliall be- udoiited in the Cen¬ 
tral Government. (2) That tin* reserved subjects 
sliall ix' loreign alTairs (excepting relations with 
the eolonica and tlic dominions) and relations 
witn mdiari Ruling 1 rinci-ssubjcct to the decla¬ 
ration of riglits in rubolutlon No. 4, matters 
directly affecting the peace, tranquility and the 
defence, of the country. <3) I’ho allotments 
required for reserved subjects sltould be tlus 
first charge ou the revenues. (4) The procedure 
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fottfie adc^pitoi of the budget shonld be on tiie 
4tiiee Inid 4flnm lor the ptovincreB. (5) All 
legtalatton shaU be by bills Introduced Into the 
LegiBlatiTe ABBembly provided that If, in the 
ease of reserved subieets, the legislative coimcil 
does not pass such measnreB as the Govenimcnt 
may deem necessaiy, the Govemar-Generni in 
OoradlnmyprovidefortheRameby regulationR, 
Bueh reipdationB to be in force for one year, but 
; not to be renewed unless 40 p<'T rent, ol the ment* 

' bars of the ABscmbly prudent and voting are In 
.faiVDBr of them. ((<) There «ha]] be no (Vjiinril 
■ 4# State but. If the. Council of State is to be 
constitnied, at least half of Its total slrength 
, shall consist of elected inniiilM'rs, and that 
' nrocedore by certiflcatioii shall be eonfined to 
the reserved subjects. (7) At least haJi tbe 
number of Executive eouneiliors (U there be 
more than one) in cliartie ot resi rwd sulijects 
sbould be Indians. (H) The iiniiil>t r ol members 
of the legislative asscmblv should 1 m' raised to 
160, and the i^portion ul the eiueted meiiibf'rs 
should be foor-nfths. ('.)) The i'resident and 
tbe vlce*preBldeut of the legis1ai.ivu ass(>mbly 
should be elected by the assembly. (10) The 
IcglHlativc assembly should have imw^vr to make, 
or modify, its own rnl(‘.4 of business, and they 
shall not reqniro the sanction of the Governor 
(^eral. (11) ^ere, should be. an oblicatioii to 
convene meetings of the Council and Assembly 
at stated intervals, or on the requisition of a 
certain proiKHi/ioii oi incinbei (12) A stai iitory 
' guuautee should l>c given that full re.sitousibie, 
Roverumoiit sbould be rst ablisiied in the. whole 
of ^Itish India within a period not exceeding 
^ 15 years. 

^ Proviiicial <Sovemmenl.~(i)TiierehlioHid 
^be no additional iaculs*rs of tlie Fixecutive 
Government without imrlloiios. (2) From the 
i.' commencement of tlie relormed councils, Gu* 
" relations of the Governor to the ministers in 
’ tegstd to the transferred subjects should be llic 
same as that obtaining in the self-governing 
dmnloions. (3) The status and salary of tin- 
ministers shall be the same as that nltiie mi-m- 
bors cd the Executive Council. (4) At least 
half the number of Executive C^nncillois in 
dtaige of reserved subjects (if there be more 
than one) should be fiidiuns. (3) The lindget 
, shall be under tbe control of the IiCglsiature 
subject to the contribution to the Government 
. at India, and to the allotments required for the 
reserved subjects. 

Ledlslatnre.—1. While holding that the 
. people are ripe for the introdnef.ion of full pro- 
vmdal autonomy the Congress Is yet prepared 
vGth a view to facUitaUng the [jasasage of the 
. reforms, and to save the Umc whl(m would 
o^rwisc be lost in controversv, to leave the 
departments of Law, Police and Justice (prisons 
excepted) in the hands of the Plxecoti ve Govnni- 

- joent in all Provinces for a lairiod of six years. 
Execntlvn and Judicial Departments must be 

- separated at once. S. Hie president and the 
vieepresident should bo elected by the Oouncll- 

■ A, That the proposal to Instltiite a grand com. 

mittee shall be dropped. The Provincial Le- 
. gislativD Connell shall legislate in respect of ali 
DBfetarx within the Jurisdiction of Provincial 
Ooumtment, including Law, Justice and Poiioe, 
but umerc the Government is not satisfied with 
the decision of the LogtsloGve Ckmuollln respect 
' of midden relatiug to Law, Justice aud FoUioe, 


it shall be open to the Oovemmcnt to 
matter to the Goverimeut of India. -iTbCl .^' 
Government of India may refer tbe matter tfii 
the Indian Loglslatnrp, and the ordinary pro* 
cedure shall foUow. But if grand conunitteca 
are Instituted, this Congress Is/if cqiinloit that - 
not less than one-Iialf ol the strength shall be 
elected by tire Legislative Assembly. 4. . Ths,' 
proiHirtion of electi'd members in the Legtslative 
Council sliall bo four-fifths. 

Elections.—'*. Whenever the Legislative \ 
Assembly, the Council of State, or the Legisli^ve - 
Council is dissolved it shall be obligatoiT on’tho 
I Governor-General or the Governor as the cose 
j may be, to order the necessary elcctimis, and to 
re-siiniiiion tlic body dissolved within a iicilod 
of three mouths from the date of dissemtUon. 
(/>) 'Ihc Council rt India shall be abolish^, and 
there shall Ik‘ tw'o fiermauent under-secretaties 
to assist tile Secretary of State for India, ono 
of whom shall he an Indian, (e) All changes 
in res]K>ct to the India office Gstablishioent 
sliall lie placed on the British estimates, fdt 
.*<0 tluancial or administrative powers in regard ' 
to reserved snbicets should be transferred to 
tile Provincial Govuniments until sudi time as 
they arc made ivsnomtible In regard to 
I clectnratcs, and until then the control m Partta? 

I ment and tin* Secretary ot State should coifihme. 
(e! The committee to be appointed >to examine 
and report on tlic nresent constitution of the 
('ouni'.il ol indiashall contain an adequate Indian 
element. 1'bat there shall be no PHvy Council 
instituted lor India.’* 

Mrs. Sarojini Naido moved: **W‘o'aMiM 
! possessine the same q'lalUlcations as ara laid 
down lor man in any.part ol tae scheme shall' 
not Ik> disiiualiJied on aceoimt of sex." 

The following resolutions were then pasted 

(1) That this Congress is of opinion that (ha 
I proportion ot annual recruitment to the Indian ' 
1 Civil f«rn1i-e to bo mode in India should ba 
j 30 per cent, to stert wltli, such recruitment 
: to be by ojicii comiictition in India and by 
, selection trom Tiersous already appointed to the - 
1 Provincjul Civil Sert%c. 

I (2) This Congress places on record its deep 
I disapimintment at the altogctlier inadequate 
I resj>onse made by the Oovcniment to the da* 

' inaiid for tlie ^ant of commissions to LDtUans In.. 
tile army and is of opinion tiiat steps shonld 
be immediately taken so as to enable the grant 
to Indians at an early date of at least 26 per cent; '' 
of tbe commissiona In the army, the proportion ’ 
to be Increased to 30 per cent, within a- peiloit,-; 
often years. 

(3) The proportion of Mahomedans hi '. 
Le^slativc Conadls and the Legislative Aes - 
icmbly as laid down In the Congrass LCa^ 
scheme must be mtintained. ,. .> ^ - / (/< 

(H That the question ot provincial eQotHKy 
birtl^ to the Immrlal Exdioquer to xubveed"' 
to the Provincial Cbncress commlttmB | 0 r.Oi#* 
nlons to be plaM before the nextputoB^. at 
Uellfi. I,'* ■ ' 

(5) That as eegaids the ehmatttto' 
on tbe question of tbe 
from Ptovlnobd fi^oUiAii 
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to Uie coriiiiiitti 0, ii siuv, for thi' roii» idi ruMcii 
of reserved aiid iinn «<'rv«Tl fit lliis 

Conctess ia ol oi'niioii that Uie pTinr-iplf s-rt 
forth In the «l»ove rfsoliuioti shfUild Ki)i''y 
miftntiit mniouiis to t'n:: formalion oi llie Mtul 
comti'Ittee. ^ 

( 6 ) That,‘;ofar.ir. lUe tin 'Ktion of dfUrinii.hm 
the frandiisi' end Ih - coiftiUinieici- Jmd liii- 
composition ot tht l,rui-Iaii\t‘ A, seii ltlii - 
conceriJi'cl , Ihls ffiupn-'''- is «l iisii. in- 

Bfcejid of ht'ln" lilt to be dt .«li ^^l 1 h bv foni- 
mlttees, it sbonld be df Ci'li d bv tie lion e t*l 
Commons ami bi hu-omimttd m tis lo 

bo I'miru'd lor the eon-tafilion ox tiu- Jiidi:>ii 
Oovornmont. 


I ( 7 ) This ( JoiiKi-i ss condemns the roeomniriida- 
I tioii oi tlio lloM'iiitt (.'ommittoi' vhicb ii given 
! l•n(■et to wiii iiit<Tfeif with the imidainental 
' riixiii'' oi the liicliiiii pi opie and iii.pi.de tlic 
; iu altli.v }.Towlli n! jniMie oi'inioii. 

! (s) Tlial, the I’re-iil'nt oi the Speci.i! Con- 

liiris-s, the rre.sidiiit oi the Congre.-sior tlio 
y. :.i- :mi: 1 the lloi). Wr. (i. 31. TJhiiivri. l>ewuii 
|{<!!!ii lx 1 ' b. KisfAii f'ilitil tiiid 3Ir. C. P. Kiiiim* 

, 'Wiiid tile Ci iieriil Seen taries ol tlie. 

<\)!ij.'r*. s e I .instil iited a eoiomittef ol.seieelioii 
tor the j-'ii'i'i)-..' oi scleeting llie meniliTs of 
Ml. b‘i)ii'.;L‘i i-". ill i»n(iiiioii to piticecd to England 
to iiii-'.- t ’1 tioiig.'CbS vicAv.s on the Eritish 
d'-.noeraey. 
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The IVisidi nt i>e\1 i ii<|>o > «i - - Mu iil-Mi.h - 
hlnslim lii'.e,'iie re:i;i’i 1 "' i!e |iiiui'.i!i i>. • - 
form eoiitiiiiK 1,1 in the r.'-i Iniii-i - e l<.tii'' to 


111" ■ b, :o • i.’O. I,, ji|.|ireei;!le tlie Tieeiiliac 

e.i (he M(|. ■■!iiiji|i>- (ii liiduiniide^utces 

,i w.i'ii ei >:ii|...lliy with th' ir interesl.s. 


»i'ir-goveriiiiient .nlooi- d in t.le ii’ie.i 
at I.iurtnow and Cal-'iil i e'.i'! it i l.oi" 



grant of 'eli-gnv Tiinii i;l-v.noin tn. i eie-i- .- 
pisentl!l!lo-.lf('n'.'.tli. ii lii li..'i<!li Iwunl'e.i ;;«> 
aid liidi.i and also !•' •afi-iy tie !• f-'diai 
spiratioii- of tlie Jnd;.ei ji. eiii'. 


Till* loll'.w iiijf r. sohiljidi- vi o- rd^o o'. • <i ' 
from tile eliiiir and eai’iii il . 


Tile All-Iiidhi 31i'-l'iii ''ti i 

phatJe piv-‘'st re'-dii; 1 I he iiisi.iiu i s>"i f..>■.•■ " i 
ill the JtipO!" OU India,I l ■jii'.tl’nri'il :il iti mil’l 
that llie j'eople oi India ale ii’'l'i loi ii 
slble goecniaieiit. 

The Ali-Ii.di.i 3Iil-li;;i 1/:e.::!e 1 .-I', d o'.e ■ 

till! ali'eliee oi soe'i ol the l'.i''''i! ii ;:i'. ■ ol . 
thi: coTnmuiiity fr.i.i Jill-S|i. idalio.i oi tiie 
T^'iigOf at'1 once aedii i/iitAc.ii n'-o'd if-- le^- 
iKctful hu:. Mr.i) piot ->1 lii ii (oniia’.’' d ■ 

i'lic.u'Ceration in si*it" ol lln n O" 'ul pit..,, i‘ 1 1 . 
the commiinity lov i.ialr r. !ea e. ^ 

The, AH-Tiidiii Afu-lim J.i rnfiie onei agaii, n.*- 
phaRiiiCB the inipoil.tiice oi iiiii'dnjf dee (i;ii'. - . 
sions for an xideoiial > and .^i p-ante r.-p.*'". (id:’.- ^ 
tion o.‘ tile 3rn'S:dii'aiis on idl ^i li-govi riiiiif'i 
institutions wliicli will be con.-lilid'd on t'ne in- I 
auguration of tiic ]>x'niH)'<e(i constitii1I(iii:il ; 
reforms. i 


Tliat the All India Alnsliro Lenjnie is of ■ 
opinion tiiiit it. is ess- nti.il for the wt I'fri of the , 
Indian people Unit the Indian U gishdiire should i 
linVe the sanio iK’edom in l!.'esil matters si« ar.’ : 
onjoyed liy the si lf-govc ruing demiuions of the 1 
Empire. { 


Modifications Suggested.-The llononrahlo 
ftved Varir Uasuii moved the ialiowiiig resuhi- 
tidas:—^The All-India 31n»lim v-eatnu affivnih 
that thi'introduction of asyste,inol Jh'sponsiiili* 
Ooverument should proceed ?iimiltancoiif-Iy in 
the 'Centi^ as well as the Proviacial Govern* 
'J^e All-India MusUm Lci^fue whilt 
* 

2h 


Till T,. ..sill i ii'itii.T ol oi'hiion that the fol- 
lo'.i'ii.t' i, :ii!d ehaii'.’' -i- 111 th*- propo.sais 

;ir.' m «• ..'(V lo r. mil r Use sein me ol leiorms a 

' -.ill ^■.I;ll 1 ' I p tov.aiih lt<'b|iotisible Covern- 
I..' IS* 'I il • p:( ; Cl; ii.ii ot tlie Aln-s.a’n'.itii in tlie 
-V-.. .'"iiK .iiiil ihe e Coimcils as laid 

no" I. . 1 . till (oiv'-i-s l,e:e‘,iie SelK'iiie must he 
>n;>iiil Ol I d ' 111 . i;eii-iir< c: control that Par* 
li.iie' ii; ’Old s. i-ii i.i- i' (>? bt.'ife i xercino over 

I lit! Ill .ill.nr- -ii'iiihi be j’l I.ixeil as sniijects am 
iiaiei.'MM io ]i i| iii.ir (iiritu’l, trom time to 
'lei.-. .1.1(1 i;i Ih' 1 Ol H-i Aid snliiectsj the 
1 .! .'id li'.-i'ii.'l ((iiitidl ol Varliament 
. I ll ! I - ■' ■< n l:iies .•'l.'sle sliijiild not be f-nbsU- 
M>‘ •: ! ( ')!•■ (-(iiituiio: the Com ninu-ntol India 
j> l.i'i/tsii Cr,^. i-iMi lit ol li'diais notmadu 
toll- I' p*i.i''il le tci llie ])i oplf. TIm* Council 
ni i:-ii ■ i.il'ild be iibrjlisJii fl ;ird the Secretary 
II! '-!■•,idi! I.I- :i .^i-t-'d b\ two liudcr-seere- 

litis I’l-' el wJioi 1 liOMid :slw:iys be an Indian. 
Till " l.i'ili I'inii't e*v.'v,*es of the India Oltce 
ill,: III 111 p! 'i‘i f| on tile ItritLslicstiroaten. The 
(’Ol. 'iiiu., i(^ be :iji|)(iint(.(l to examine and re- 
injir ell (lie pi’e-iiit eonstilntioTi ol the Conneil 
ol li!'.ii:i • l oiild eoiilain an adequate Indian 
r-|.n! iit. 'll', wrii’il-. “ (tood Govemmdit " in 
n eo.;; Ill'iid.it on ,j of the Jfeport slionld bo 
eilhi'i’ lili-xi 1\ defim d or deleted) There should 
hi- no I’riij Couiieil tor India. Tlio ImUiati elc 
nil lit III (he l''\ieutive Council of the Govetnor 
Ci-ne'"d - hould not be less than ball ol tho 
lord iii'inber ol members. In making such 
a;i|a)iiitm( nts tlie elainis of the Aiuss'ilmaus 
sliiiitld be borne in mind. 

Po'.ier may he taken for the appointment of 
L’lidi T-'v-cri lario'i but tlie majority ot tlicse 
.ib(,uM be apiiointed irom amongst the elected 
nil nilh-is ol tho Ijoghlaiivc Assembly. 'J'he total 
.strength of llie TA-gislativo. Asbeinbly should be 
150, ol whom four-fifths should be elected. The 
President and Vice-President of the I.egLslBtive 
Assembly should be elected by the Assembly. 
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Tlio Council of State lutiv be Tciofned provided 1 
that a Bysteiu of i'(!'jcrvc'd and transferred sub> 

i ects similar to that pj'Oj>a-<rd lor tiic f*roviiic<'s 
s adopted for the Jentral Itoverumcntand that 
In the ioRislature of India the ci'ttitivaU- oi tin 
Govcrnor-Cioiusnd-iu-C'ouiicjl should not apply 
except to certain ivscrvid snbji-els Ir n-iiiiilti r 
laeuuoned. Tin- JUservi d ‘'iibiei-l.* shouid be 
conlined to the Army, the Mavy, r'ortir4n and 
Political Tclationb I'clwiTn the (AO^i rnnuiit ol 
India and oUier iiovvcrs 1 xci'pthiK !'• latioiia with 
the Colonirs and Doitiii)ioiis,inriiidin-: tin dre- 
laratioii of war and riit-riia: into Irc.itio aiiil 
lUiitti-rs directly ullci'liii!' the peace, tian(<nil!l\ 
and salcty ol the coiuitry. 

Governor General’s Powers.—in th.- 
Comieil 01 State ImIi tlx- nieinhi 1 shall In 
cleuti**!, one-Miinl of tli<- 1 ler-inl nn mliers In ii.l' 
Alusi-almaus to be elected by ilu-hiii coielnu- 
cuoics. 

'J'he certificate of th*’ Ijovi rnoi-lb tu jal''hcinld 
not u^jply to malteis otln <- Ihan r--'i ixeil sub¬ 
jects and only In ca-< •> i{<riet!y alli)‘ii'i>! tin 
peace, tranqudily and saleli ni ilie leiiatiy. 
If the tiovrrnoi-tJeiieral dissoAes liie l,■ ,^i'l.l- 
tivi! Assembly he sluili''nnLnuin a lr<''<li V'bcinbl) 
within Uu’ee luontiih ui :<ueh di^.-oUitiun. 

The Qovornordh'ia ral-in-Cuniteil and iml Im- 
Governor-General aluiu' ihonid liaM- Inu powi 1 
to pass ordhmiices. Tlx- t:nily* t in Ca- Ij . i-- 
latlvc AE>srnibl> slionld inliow tin .uiu pidie- 
durcnstlie I’loviimd biiiljet nnil,ili- 
Itcserved Siil>ii ( 1 r< to iaclndi oid\ I an. Jii-ln i 
and Poller, (exci pi. p1iM.1i: } .aid tiu ii liiial 1 1 <■ 
H coinpicle sepaiaLion oi .ludicail ai.il I.m ■ uIim 
lunutious at once. 

I'hc statu.s and i-alaiv o) the .Mi'ii -It 1- . liall 
he the same as that uJ the nn inbei - oi I hi J .\-'- 

cutivc Council. ' 

• 

Complete Provincial autonomy )>• a-.-i'.i.d 
by terms of the. staGde within six yeait. Aomt- 
ditional uu'inlK'rs sliall be ui.'pointed vitlunii 
portfolios. The lieayue iUmi^ii'c.'' with ilii' 
rucomiuendAtioii that additional jneTMlx r ci 
members, may be aiijiotnled to tiie J'iomjk .d 
Executive Councils by tin- (!o\eiiiorJroiii ainonc 
liifl senior ofUcials bjr jiuiiio.-es oi contiiiltaii'ii. 
and advice only. 'I'he Cuvernor .■'hall not ii.iM 
power to summon citln-r |iail of bis eoiiiii'il 
Bejiaiatciy. rower in!i.\ be l.ikeu to appoii.i | 
Uudci-sccn tarii'b providid iJuit the iiinlei-; 
Bocrotaiics so appoiuti'd sluill be from auionit tin 
elected members of the Legibiativu Cuiiucil . 


Tim Li'glslaUvc Council shall couRfst of foor- 
fltths clt‘et('.d and onc*tiltli nominated menfbers. 
The liOgiblntirc Council shall elect its own 
Prisidcnt and Vicc-Pitsidcnt. The rc-transter 
0/ transK-ri'ed subjects to the li:it of resci'Vfd 
Milqects in case 01 nuil-adiniuistrution sliall 
only taki' iilaee witli the sanetton of the Parlia¬ 
ment. The L< ?i'i]ati\ e Council sliall have the ' 
rialitto vote the salary oi mhilsters live years 
alter tin- first Council. 

'I'lio. staius of Ajuiei-ifrrwara and Delhi 
rlioiild be ih.it ot a J'i< giilar Province and that 
(loii'iliii giiM riniK i.t. aiid elfecUv’e cuntiolin the 
.iliajr- ni liie loi-al government should be granted 
to till ir j>i opie. 

Till xic'ceiitagch ol reciiiitnieiitin India of tlie 
pniilic ‘.:vie.:s, ineliidiiig the Indian Civil 
,si-j\iee, i-l'(iiild beirin vith &0 iHr.ccut. and 
.I'-t s by Jl jier edit, nniiually' nntll the 
iKi'ition i- I.'viewed by the Commission. Thd 
beamie (/ojl■ct^ to tile time scale Ol inomoUon 
'11 out ill r'-ioiiiiin ndation No. ol tJie Koport. 
A!! |M i-n’.H- eiLherreciiiitedm Ungiiuui or India 
' hoiild I’l 1*1 ive eiiii.iJ ]iiiy. No ullowaiicob to bu 
eiaiiLi d to pus oiisreeruited in i''.uro|>e for ser- 
\:ee in India or to thu-c rcuiiUtcd in India lor 
•Jervie. ill Puidpc. 

'IIn All India Mui-liui J.e.sgiie uutliorlsep (he 
('iMiiieii ot liie iicagiii- to take steps to send a 
(le|>iiii<ti(«i io bjiylui.n at an early date towortc 
lonioiiilly \Mtli llio C'onmess deiintation in the 
iiniiu 1 Ol leiornib in iuroidancc witli the piin- 
eiple-. iiii'otpuiati d ill the resolutions fiassi-d., 
ill till'- ."(N ' ml .se^.-ion ol the All-India Ulnslit 
J,I Ill'll- .mu to M-ciiic >01 the AMussaUuuus 
Jiiiha dill ii eouniiioii ol tlieir rights lor enabling 
ilieui to 1.1 ke Mieii piop.T place in the relonuec 
]ioiiLie.il euiihtitution 01 ti.c country. 

'I'he All-India Muslim League wliilr generally 
eoiideininag the conclusions arrived at by the 
JKowlaft Committee, records itss eini>hatic 
inotesl against tlie a.->ia 1-ions c-astin the report 
on tile loyalty ot the Aliiirsalinau community 
.-Old iuvi.ig 1 egaid totlie methodotiiivestluatlm] 
adopted. declare.-, it.- coiivjellon Uiat the conclu¬ 
sions arrived at. by tlie committee ri'garding 
tile i,\i. tiiiee of a sedilion.- movement In tlic 
eiiimiii'iiity urufciiol. coirccl. 'Jlic League 
iinrln 1 einpluiticaily declitreb tiiiit. it c.vniiot nc- 
ei ]it.the r.-inutk.-- oi tin saidcouimitteeregarding 
-oi'u III the respe(.l( d leaders ol the (ximinunity 
u.il<-M and until the iiinteriulH on which tho 
I •iiiiinlttee piutei.s to base tlich: conclusion 
•111 tested iu u couit ot law. 


MODERATE CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS. 

The following resohilions were pn-.'-ed iit tiu- ; \llifs and fervently hopes that the War will 
Special Moderate Conlereiice hold iu IJombay - oon end in the complete triuinjih ot the ideals 
In November.— ■ hir which the Allied Powers were compelled to 

"Tills Conference olfers its loyal lioinnpe to ■ niitihenth their sword, mid c.\prt'Bses its deter- 
the throne and person ol His Al.ajesty tlie King ' nimatlon to eusiite tlmt until the final vffstory 
limpet , id expresses its giatittcatioii at tin it, won, Judia will continue to render to Govern' 
announcement by Ilia Alnje.sty ot the inieiideil tnciit unstintedly and whole-lieartedly wlmtevicir 
Violt of His iteytil Highness 1 iie Prince oJ VI ales assi»taiicc and service she enn m the successful 
to India, vvliere the Conlerence is eoiitideiit. a , prosecution of tlic war." 
warm ami enthusiastic weleoiuo assuredJv 4 

aw^t him.” I Ilao BahoAr R. N. Aiudholkar, of Axnraoti, 

“This Conference rejoices at the dedsmlv ■ moved.—" This Contercnce cordially w^OfflCS 
hopeful turn wiiicb Mie great war has taken j the reiornif proposals of the itecretary of 
n favour of Ga>ttt Itcituin and her galhuit [ state and tiic viceroy, of India as constJtit^g 
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' ft dtetlnet advance on jneaent conditions both 
tts xegar^ tho Government ot India and the 
Pravin<4al Governments and also a real and 
anbstantial step towards the jirosmcssive rcniisa' 
tion of *■ responsible povernment* In the 
j^vlnclal Governments In due fullllment of ttie 
terms of the announcement of August 2U, ItUT. 
As sndj this Couferenne accords its li^arty 
support to those proposals and, wliilo suggestins 
necessary modificafciona and Iniprovcineiit!' 

' therein, expresses its grateful apim cialion of 
the earnest effort ot Air. Alontagii and l-ord 
Chelmsloid to start the country on a. cai ci r 
of genuine and lasting progress low.-ir<]s the 
promised goal. 

* Sir Hormusjl A. Wadya moved;—' This 
Gonferenpe regards all attempts nt the eon* 
domnatlon or rejection ol th«* reicrin selicme 
us a whole as lil*advised and, in partieiihir 
protests emphatically against the reaetiminry 
attitode assumed towards it by the l'ido-liriti.->lt 
Associallon and some EnroiN^an imliHe bodies 
in this country wliieli is cerliiiu lo prodwee ij 
BgccosKfully iXirsistA-d in, an csln inely ^nJd(■^iI■- 
ablcstate offeeliug between England inid Jinl'a 
and Imperil the cause of orderc d progress in tln- 
country. This ConfcTonee. tin reiore, nK»,-.t 
earnestly urges Ills M.'iJisfvV (iuvi ninii iit mid 1 
l^rliamout of the United Kingdom togi'ei-llei't 
to the provisions ol the seiienn- and tin- “Uggi"- 
tions oHts supporters in reganl thereto as eaiJj 
as possible by suitable ieglsiatiou/' 

The Government of Indio. —'I'he Tfon. 
Mr. 0. Y. Chiiitaiuani moved — Ot] 'iliis 
Conference, while making due allowancr tor 
the necessities or drawl•.■icks of a transitional 
scdicmc, urges that having reaanl to tlie 
terms of the aunonneeiiieut ol Aggn--f . 
1917, and in orrlar that the progiv--- nl In lin 1 
towards the goal of a self-governing 1 . m ('‘e 
British Empire may he laeililatid and nui 
undnlydelaycd or hampered, as also with a view 
to avoid tile untowaid tHmseciUence.-. ol a lego-- 
Iflturo containing a substantially elected 11011111.11 
element being allowed merely to Indulge in 
oritidsm unclicekod by resixmailallty, it is 
essential that tlio prlncifTC of “ resiionsible 
gnvorament ” should be introduced also in the 
Government of India, siirultancously wirii a 
similar form in the Trovlncus. Tlieri' shonld 
therefore, bo a division of funcllDus in the 
Gontral Government into * reserved' and 
• transferred' as a part of the present instal¬ 
ment of reforms and the Committee cii division 
of functions shoald be instructed to investigate 
the subjects and luaki' recommendations. 
( 6 )^ While, as suggi'sted above, some ineasun- 
(rf transfer of power to tlic Indian lx.>gislature 
should be introduced at the coramencement, 
provision should be made for luture progress 
towards complete responsible government of the 
Government of India by spcclflcally authorising 
ttm proposed iieriodic Comralsslous to inquire 
Into the matterand to recommend to Parliament 
BUOh further advance as may be deemed ueoes- 
tftty or desirable in that behalf, (e) This Con¬ 
ference recommends that the fmmposltlon of 
«i|ft Oounoil of Sliato should be so altered as to 
fmuiw that one-half of its total strength shall 
emslst of olooted members, (d) This Conference 
dfgal 4 thrii legblaMon ol an exceptional ciiatacter 


liaving the effect of cnrtidling ordinary rl^ts 
such as the freedom of the press and p^io 
meetings and 0 |>cn judicial trial, should not to 
ciuried tiirough the Council of State alone, or 
ill spite of tho declared opinion ol the Tjegislative 
Assembly of India, except In a time of war or 
internni dislurl<aiiee, without tlie approval 
oj tile Seli'ct Committee of tlie House of ^ y» i - 
inoiis proposed to be set up under the scheme, 
unliss siiehlt’gisliiiioQ IS of a temporary charac¬ 
ter and lliniled to a period of one ye.ar only 
tlie seid l<>gislutinn being in any case nni^Ve 
rene\v..ble without biii;h ajiproval in the loiit re¬ 
sort. (e) Tile power of certilicatlon given to ibo 
Covcrnor-Geni'i.nl should be limited to matters 
involvii.; the defence of the country, foreign 
and political relations, and peace and order and 
sliuiild not be t-xtended to *'good government’* 
'Tenerally or ‘ sound tinaiioial admluistmtion.** 
(II I'lie Indian cli-iin utin the Executive Govern¬ 
ment ot India slioulcl be onc-lialf of the totol 
iiuinijci'ol inenitA-rs ol that (ioverniuent. 

Tlif JTon. Sir Faznlhhoy Currimblioy moved: 

" Saving siieh <•(11101 and eouitable Imperial 
oiilig.ition-. a; may !»■ agreed upon as resting on 
all p'uls of the Emiiire, the' Government of 
India, acting iind.-r thf control oi tlie Legisla- 
«nr", -lionld I'lijnv ilu- same power of regulating 
the fiscal policy of India ns th» Govern¬ 
ment- 01 till* sell-governing liouijiilons enjoy 
of regulaf iiig tin ir (i.- cal i»olicy,'* 

Provincial Reforms.—nic Hon. Air. V. 8 * 
Sliriiiiva- t-isiri —"(1) («) The status and 
e.Tnriln)iu;nts of ministers should be identical 
with lho.e ot executive councillors, and tlie 
Governor .should not have greater power ol ■ 
eoutrol ov,'r tli<.m tliiin over the latter, {b) 
WJiiiti v( r power may be given to the Govtimoiv 
iii-f''tii'eil to int'Tlere AviPli tin; dis^sions of tho 
i.'.ivi ii'.ii and mini.sterK on tlie groimd of their 
I ibl>- I 0 . (;ts oil tile administration of the re- 
si <\. d -ubjuet', corfI'sponding power should to 
giv. II to ibe (.'o' riior and muii&te.rs in respect 
61 (leei'ions 01 tile (iovernor-iii-Council affcctiiig - 
dill e.l or indirectly the sulniiiiistratlon of Gio 
<,riiii-i- rr(!(l subj.-et-. (<•) 'Jlie ]!ro|iosal to appoint 
an additional lueiubir or iiu>iiiberB,froiii among 
the senior officials, w'itiiout iiortfolio.s and with¬ 
out Vote, for purposes of eonsnltatlon and advice 
only, liut as members of the executive govern- 
nient ill the ptovliici'K should be drqpped. (di 
ll. a.ls of Provincial Goix^rnments in the majw 
rrovincoH should ordinarily be selected from we 
ranks of public men in the United 
((') No adinUiistrativc control over sUDjects 
vesti'd In I’rovincial Governments shonld to 
“reserved” In the Central Government, portl- 
eularly in respect of “ transferred ” beads. (/) 
Hie Government of India should have no power 
to make a supplementary levy upon the province; 
they may only take loans from the latter on 
(icca.-dfiiis of emergency. ( 2 ) This Cbnferenee 
tocemltionds that chulargcst possible nnmtor 
of snhji'Cts should be inclined in the ** transfer¬ 
red ’’ lift in every province as tho progress and 
conditions of each province may jnstify and that 
none menUoned in the illnstrative list Ko. 11 
apiicnded to the report shonld, as far as possttile, 
be ’’reserved "in onyprovincc.’* 

Prof. H. G. Limave, of Poona, moved(a) 
“The Franchise should to as wide and m 
composiUou of tlic Legislative Council sliould 
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>i»ft Aa llbeRtl M olicnmstaiMJcs may admit in 
Province, the uutnbor of 
' Sthe general territorial electorates 
in everv case at not less tlian onc-hiilt of the 

Stole (ft) Hic elected jlem^it in I to 

Provincial Li'-gl-lative tromicils should be 
four-nfths of iliu total str.Miu'th of tlie f.oiincl k 
at least In the more advanivd IroMnccs. (() 

•Ito F p»i chiBi‘ Bh<iuld be so luoad -I'ld inc cleo- 
toCBtes BO de,virt< d as to ««>» uiv to all classes oi 

Mwnra fhr-lr line reniv..c-nlation bv eli’CilOli, 1 \ui j.iiwu j.iiuuui wi.mw. 
hS'Shninkrn^tsol those coiniimnities iu Madras \ <i:i the Ooinmlttec appohiti d to rcT'ort npra 
' PiimhlV lipcean •irid cNewhiie who at : orvtanisaUon ot the India Ollice and the evjdenOO' 

mAuiI eli oi Indian witiiessrs Invited, (cl That at l^t 

part of tlio «««**« the todia OfiE^w 
should to toequ.iM,iya^^^ which » ! should be Isornc by the JRrltiali Ii.veheqtor. (d) 

a of^ents llioiild be TCMi-ved I 'I’hat unlil the India Council can bo aboHshtSd 

' till the railiaiiientarv ■ hv siibdiUiting Indian control ford;ho control 

forthojorammun^cstan lUrliauu nt over the olfairs of India. It 

proportions ineij-! slionld be a men', advisory body wpitsstren^i 
titocWihc "£-me idoS d bv the Conur..ss j redued to 8 members, lour of whon. should be 


The following resolution was tot tewi iJi 6 
chair:—“Thia Confenaico, while gonertoy 
approving of the proposoJs embodied in too , 
Jlcport regarding the India Md P^Bs. 

uieutary control, urges («) That the ftoW" 
nistrative Control of P®?Uanient oyw tto 
•Jovornment oi Indioexeicteed ttftouto theKore- 
t.ny of State should contlnuo except In bo far TO 
Inc control of tlu*, legislature on tlio bikwIb aub* 
stltuted for the present Parliomeutary contwfl. 
Ui) Tliat Indian opinion should bn represented 


Md'the ■ Muslim lica-niis iit hi I'ti d. ! 

In tlio case ol any coinmuiihy, for uhkli 
separate special electi»r.‘>ti-s n-sv Isj 
at necessary, particiiKitiou m viu- ccncral 

tenttorial electorates ulicthi r as '«tcic or 
candidates, should not bi- 
ahall bo left to the option pi an indi\ldiMl 
tolongingtoa communltv aluchis givensci>ii jd'- 
repreaentation to enrol hira-clj .i’*'^ 

In thp seueral or the couimnnul clcctciato. 

Other Proposols. — ^'Ihe ilou’bio Mr. B. S. 
• gQniai. , of Poona, moved ■— 

ell 


i<)i> 

d 


I lo) Itshouldbe providi-d that wln n a f •o'Up 
lila dlsBolwd by the Uovvnior, a liV'h cl- elio 
%hi^lii be held and the iiuw Ckiinicil sunimoiic 
J'not later than four month.-^ alter the di*-^olu( len. 
( 6 ) Some provision ehoald be nuidu 
aiiDOInttncnt and co-option oi (pialiii.i 
Tn^n. on the periodic Comriussions prop.i-. d 
to be appobitod every ten or 
should futher be provided (.hat the llrst in i nslK 
Commission shall come to India and Mibiiiit ii.-. 
noommendatioiiB to Parliament iielon the expu > 
of the tWrd Is-gislatiw Connell aiti*T the Keloini 
fli.iii»mi» uoinea into oix-iiitiou awl that (!vu> 


ludiuns.’ 

Dcpuiation to England.—^Sfr. N. M. 

Saiiiarth moved tlii; eleventh and last resolution 
as tollow.-.—■* (irt 'L'his Conference appoints 
a Co'.niiiitti e consitttiug of the following g^tle* 
iiK ii, with yiower to add to their number to 
seli-ct. a d>'}'utn(.inn to procetd to JSngland 
nt a time to be d t- rniiiied by the Committee In 
eoiisiiltaiioii with tlie Ifrltish Conunlttee of tho 
Indian jS'nHonal CongiiSh, to urge on ^itlsb 
statC’<nn'n, mi-mlK'n, «J Imtli ITonscs oi Parlw 
1 in.-lit, politieal a^swiatioiis, the press and the 
iiritisli public g-iierallv, the wdsdom nnd neces* 
' sity ol si![>iMjrtiiis tin* Moiitagu-CliclinBlord 
i vi-iorm scli'-nic nnd giviiig legislative clfoot to 
1 it at an early date witli such modifications mid 
I iiiil»r(ivcTni iit> as liavc been lormulated or 
-.iigg-f-ted in til'! ioregoing resolutions. 16) 
Tile saidil'-ommittee, with power to add to their 
nuuilier .should also take ).teii.s to form aproTieriy 
'■tiii-titiited periiianeiit oi'gauiBation of tho 
pnrtv with branches in the various I’rovinces 
witli a view (i) to do sustained work for the 
liolitical proKTs es and the- moral and material 
Wtiiare ol the people. >i) to Bive combined 
. \pri ssioii Irom time lo time to tho coasldere'd 
opinion ol the iiarty pii math rs of public Interest 
nnd (:j) to illlonu ■and educate public opinion 


mm TI P biio yiiiiWAinu v* - — - 

; public services In India and in ISiiglaud 

Instead of any seiviccj being recruited for exclu¬ 
sively in the latter country. (6) ‘1 his Con¬ 
ference strongly urges tliat Indians shoiild bo 
dominated to pi'r cent., to start with, 

Jging ’s commissions in the Indian Army and (2) 
tt^adequato provision for training them should 

1)6 made In this country itself- (c) All rjwsuu . ounnivahifc owsuias vuv-. 

IneanalltloB in nisiicctof trial by jury, the rules ^ |^,hadur Saiirii; the Hon. M. I’Tovash Chnudra '■ 
under the Anns Act,etc.»hould be removed,, .Mittra: Hr. Siiiahwardy; the Hon. Hid Bobadgr , 
and the latter should bo bo amended as j icriBlma Soliay; Dewan Bahadur C. KwronUlriMia,! 


•1*1. \S* V/IMWIISAU V S** lAW* 5 V - - m ----- 

U-ij.'ndm Nath Mbokerjee ; Sir P S. Sivasw^y, 
Aivi-r; Sir Binode Cliuuder Mitter; tho Hou., 
8 ir Fazulbhov Ciirrlmhhoy; Sir Biinn Krishna 
Uooe; Sir Uan'-'adharrao M. Chituavls; Sir 
II A. Wadva; Ilao Balisdiir ll. K. Madholk«; 
the lion. Mr. M. V. Josh!; tho Hon. Mr. man 
.'luliaramcd ShaH; tho Hou. Pandit Jagst 
Vamvaii; the Hon. Syed Altaf All; tho HoU.' 
Mr. V. S. Blirini\’asa Baatri; tho Hon. Dr. 'IbJ 


’ to mo^e for tho posBossion and carrying ol 
Aff wa by Indians under liberal conditions, (d) 
JwA oomplete separation of judicial and execuHvo 
' of all District OfUcors should be made 

•at least/ln all major srovinces, at once aod 
> tto' fod^ary placed under the jorisdloUoa 
tbe nii^totrt edm of the Province. 


Monon; »&. C.'H. Sotalvad; Dr. MtochaT lAl' 
ui Lahore; the Man. Mr. B. P. manjpye;^, 
Babu Satyanuuft Dose; Babn FcithU'ls;0ira4sa^' 
Kay: Mr. D. C. (%osc ; and Mr. V. JL- 
Mr. M, M. Samarth, and tto BttOo- 
Otdntamaid, Sccretades. 



The Indian National Congross. 


' .^Chofollow early work of. 

' ^ Congress Is written by tlio Hon. Sir Hlndiah 
WhAha:—XheXXmRrcss was practically founded 
' In 1.885 by the^ate Mr. Allan Octavlim llume, a 
retired nennber df the Indian Civil Service, 

a d tbe son of the dlstloguislied Joseph Hume, 
P., whose radicalism is so well known 
who was one of the chief advocates of 
Bebtenchment and Beform in tlio Ifousc of 
OommaDB in the toTUes ox fifties. Mr. Uuiue had 
. a dlstingni^ed career in the service. In bis 
jronnget days when Collector and Magistrate at 
,llmwab, he bad rendered invaluable service in | 
qaeiliiig the Mutiny in its incipient stage. Tor j 
tmm service he was created a Civil Companion of 
the ^tb, a rare liouour in those days for a 
yoimg An^'lsdlan Civil Servant, lie retired 
ttom the service in 1883 after having honoar- 
aUy fUied several high oillcos, the last of winch 
was the Home Socretaiyisliip of ttic Coveni- 
ment of India. The poucy of I^ord Lythni’s 
Government (1876-80) had aroused disnoutunt 
la the country. The imposition of the Ver¬ 
nacular Press Act, commonly known as the 
Black Act,and tbe uncalled tor hostilities with 
the Amir Sheto All of Afghanistan which culmi¬ 
nated in the Second Afghan War were the 
sabjcct of much adverao criticism amorg tlu' 
■niOBt moderate but enlightened Indians in all 
parte of the country. It was recognised in all 
quarters that the people sliould organise tlieni- 
' sdves by way of a conference to veutiintit their 
grievances. Oorrospondcncu was iiassing iinmng 
the Indhua loaders of thought in the different 
provinces as to the formation of such a con¬ 
ference on a sound and permanent footing. 
The vicotoyalty of Lonl liipon .(1880-84) 

e ve the necessary stimulus and encounigcnient. 

ms bj^lSSS, when Mr. Hume retired, the idea 
ol tbe Conference had so far taken body and 
fbini that, with the sympathetic support of 
Mr. Hnme, a Union was establislied after he 
bad In 1^3 tbe genuine support of irnny 
stedfaig friends of India in Pudiament, especially 
folm iMgbt and Mr. Stagg. Mr. Eiime had 
been a sueint but watchftte observer of events 
and felt ttot he must give his active support 
to the movement, his heart being fully prepared 
to amdlorate the soclai, econotnical and ppliti- 
oal condition of the Indians. He was in llose 
. eommiinication with tbe loaders in various 
preidDces. Here it may a^ be worth while 
recording the fact that during the preliminary 
gtage of the inception of the Congress, Mr. 

^ Snme, who had retired to Simla, hod bod the 
‘^.opportunity of consulting Lord Dufferin on 
suhjeot and it is a fact that His Lordship 
was at one with the ol^ect and greatly encour- 
und Ifx. Hnme in his mission. SabsequenUy 
1888 His Lordship,for reasons of his own, 

. wttob have never been authoritatively declared, 
'' Obtoe to assume s hostile attitude towards the 
^tettanlsatlon but It was effectually met by the 
^ '«nwb which Mr. George Pule made in Hecembei 
' <UB8 at tbe Congress of Allahabad. 

.V .' First SeasIonA 

jNogmas Iras so far made w to formulate 
ramnie of a first meeting In Poona 
tbetHue was the seat ol gtm poUtloal 
^1^ Cbttetnas week of 1885 was 
^oaagiBatlon of the <^* 


fercbco. Unfortunately, wbra tbe piepara* 
tions were being made cholera broke out in tiie 
City of Poona and It was deemed unsafe to 
invito delegates them. Accordingly tlir scat 
of the first assembly was hurriedly transferred 
to Bombay under the ausificcs of the 'Bomtoy 
J’rcsidency Association, with its then active 
honorary ecrainrics, Messrs. Phcrozeshitii 
M. Mciito, Kosliinath Trimbuk Tclang and 
iiinslia Jiid.ilji Wacba. It was attlie same time 
resolved to christen it. “ The Indian Natiraal 
Congresp ’* baxong regard to the fact that Its 
{irinciiHii aim u’as faithfully to echo the pnblio 
opinion ol all Lidia. So many mfeleadiDg 
statcmcjits wore mode during tlio earliest 
years of tlic Congress os to its aims and objects 
tliat it may be useful to lelato what they are¬ 
as laid down by Mr. Hume himself in a epeeoh 
be uiiulu at Allahabad in 1888, on the eve of 
the session of the Fourth (congress at th^ 
centre. Firstly, lie prefaced hte enumoratkm 
of the objects by stating that “no movement In 
moilcru historical times has ever acquired. In 
so short a jieriod, such on appreciable bold on 
the minds of liulla, none has over pnimlsed 
such wide reaching and beneficent tcBulto." 
Further on, it was obstirvcd that “the (kmgreM 
movement is only one outcome, though at 
tlic moment the most prominent and tangible, 
of the labours of a body of cultured men, 
mostly boni natives of India, who some years 
ago banded Uieinsclves together, to labour ! 
sil(‘iit.]y for the good of India.'* As to tbe.'^ 
faiidamcntal principles of the Congress they ' 
are:— 

Firstli/, the fusion into one national whole of 
all ilie different and diffeordant cleiDcnte fcbat 
constitute the population of India i 

Secondly, tliu gradual regeneration along all 
lines, mental, moral, social and political of the 
nation thus evolved; and. 

Thirty, the consolidation of union bet we m 
EnglaTMl and Lidia by securing the modlflca* 
rioii ol sucli oi the conditions as may be unjust 
or injiuiuus to the latter country. 

The Split 

It was on the fundamental prindides above 
stated that tbe Congress carried out its appoint*' 

cd work midst much mlsrepresentatton, 

obloquy and even abuse, till 1907 when an 
ext reme faction ol delegates delibcratdy chose to 
raise a split in tlie united camp. At the Congress 
hold in fiurat in that year the session had to be 
abandoned owing to the violent ontbreak of 
tlie factional spirit of those who since have been 
known as ** KxtremistB,'* In contrast with the 
overwhelming majority of those entertaining 
sober views who axe called “Moderates;^ 
bat if the proeeedlngB were for tbe time abi^ 
doned, it was not wlttout the leading men 
Immediately organising themselves~on tbe 
spot to take ways and means for tLe tmidfa g 
of future congresses and for the purpose of 
framing a written ctmstitutlon of wldoh tiis 
most important part was the creed of tito 
Congress, to other words, the unwritten aUni 
and objects of the Opngresa were reduced to 
writing Id a erystalUsA form. As such It niiw 
be repeated here, as it should &pel Ml donbtiL 
misgivfaim or mlBunderetaadings ol tbe toOe ' 
aims-and objects of tbe Congress / . * 



*'31M ol^acts of tlie Indian national late Hr. Charles Btadlangh^ho-a 
'CoDjKnaa aae the-attainment by the people of introduced the first Befomi BUlofthet 
India of a system of Government similar to Lo^latlve Councils in Parllanieiit : 


that ente^ ^ the edf-goveming members Delegstes had had to pay a tee M Ba. fit' 
of the Biftish ETmpite, and a participation.by attendance up till 1912, nut the fee has2^00 
them la the rights and rospouslbUitien of the bticn reduced to Bs. 15. Tbep> are 
Hmplie on equal terms with those members, very moderate fee for the days they axemteett’^i 
IbeM objects are to be achieved by cunstl->and boarded. Some web-to-do delegates 
tntlonal means by brmgiiig about a steady i bungalows at their own OAienB^ but the 
.letoim of the existing system of adnUiiisatra- ^ rity of dologatos outside those of the .pubvlBwl! 
tfam and by promoting national unity, fostering [ where a Congress Is bold, gencnUly acoviiMa 
pnbllo splnt and developing and organldng i Congress accoinmodauon which lu'sssafi^ 
,:Che Intellectual, moral, economic and iudobtrial j towns becomes a very serions and uphlU ta^ i 


indeed. 


:Che Intellectual, moral, economic and iudobtrial j towns becomes a very serions and uphlU tau t 
resonroes of the country." ; indeed. - 

Every delegate to the National Congress is; British fk»mmlttee. *!'- 

obliged by the Congress Coniiuittce of llie j it niay be observed In conclualon thsA tin 
pzoviDoe fi!0ixi which he id BCLit to express in . Ckiuf^rcBS lias an organisation In £oildott''^ 
wilting hto acceptmcM of the above creed , wlilcli is called»the British Committee tbaX 
and hia wUUngness to abide by the Constitiition Congress. It is furnished with funds todvlded^! 
and the rules framed under it. : by the Indian National Oongrosa. It hat* , 

This Constitution has been in full working; cstablishmont ot its own and otteohed 'to. 
order atnee 1998. It is unalteraiile save by a thongli with indepeudeut income, an Drifm'''' 
Aeeolntion of a majority in Congress assembled., of opinion, railed " India which eeboef/,^ 
It provides a guiding or directing stall of cboseii, the salient events of what may have happened,‘ 
loaders selected by each province and annually I every week in India. As such it petronna'v 
confirmed from the platform of tlio Congress by n.seful serrice. It is well informed and 
the Piesidont, Ex-Presidents, Secretaries and liberally cumulated among membeis of Plullla*(‘5 
other offlce-bcatem arc nomin,atcd ex-oMdo inont wlio Byitipathi.se with Indian asplzattona^ij 
membem and the whole Committee is known or take intcn>.st in the general progress apd,*' 
by the name ot the AU India Congress Com- welfare of India. The Gomroittee oonsistaw . 
’mlttM. The provinces are the some as the retired Anglo-Indians and was for years presldhaf;- 
tMritorlal' divisions of the Oov.'rnmcnt of; over by that well-wisbor and disinterested f^jehd 
India. The Committee of each Province is i of India, Sir \Viliiara Wedderburn, (d> 19IB) : 
'colled the Provincial Congress Comn-ittee on : wlio was twice elected President of the CoUgieU..'T; 


whom devolves the duty, under the eouslitu- The Comniitioc invaibibly invites dlstiogiusbbd^'. 
and the rules, of caUiug meetings for tiie or leading Indians when In London to takii'lv 


on of dolcgatcs, suggesting subjects to be part in 


deliberations. The Committee 


. brought forward for the consideration of tlie | itself la in constant tench with all prooeedlnoR ' 
"Ctongreaa and all cognac matters. The Congress: in the House of Commons on Inolan aflaoi ' 
"deciaiea each year at the close of the session. and often lielfis ipembers to put questfamA' 
where the next Gongtess is te bo held. The, wlicn needed. Some years ago It fotih^ a},^ 
' town or dty where it is to be held begins to .standing committee of nieirbers of *1116 BjonsA' ‘ 
make all preparations fully six months before.' of Commons and an attempt la about to ba ' 
the date of the holding of the session wiilcii • made to revive It. The Committee alto fctopg ■■ 
has hitherto tnvanably been during the tlinH- ] itself in couununication with the India Offloe' 
days immediately succeeding Cllrislnla.<^aiid often acts as a vehicle of conveying Indian ^ 
, Day. That period .is specially selected owing opinion te tlio . Secretary of State. An snob t: 
'■to the great convenience it affords te all classes i ttie organisation o»ders valuable servlee to J’ 
of' delegates In the country to attend—a con-, Indian cause in England. 

Tenlence not offered at ^y other time durbig I Congress Be-Unlted. - i i- 

; a year. A Reception Cqinimwce is fora'wi i Wor some years following 1907 efforts weie,.’^'. 
with a leading person as its Chairman, lhat miTSo to heal the spUt and these were wtihont S 
.Oommlttee divides its work among vanous avail until 1916 a ro-nnited Goitness metafi'v^ 
■UtlwxnDmlttees anch as finance, correspon- Jjucknow under the presidency of Bobu Amblca'^ 
^,daiee, bouatag, feeding and so on. A band Muzumdar of Earidpur in Bengal. •j-*'- 

o4 aotlvp young persons volunteer te sci-ve _ '<':*! 

; ’tbe different sub-committees. Eormoriy EOforms. . J 

‘ tiiey were -cblefly selected from among the Tke attitu ie of the Indian National OoiigiKiiijj 
-btudent class but owing to the ordem of j towards the Hbntagu-Chelmsfoid Schema la^j 
i-Government in the Education Department, that fully summarised In the section Ckmstltatlan^j 


^^■ttdents Bhonld take no active part In politics. Reform in India (?.r.). What is eobniO Pb li 
uoinnteeiB are now wholly recruited from the I known as the joint scsbeme of the Indian NbtiiiMS' 
- elTale of men ot buBiuesB or profession. Apart al Congress and the Slbslem I^gnc 
ttom the delegates who generally number from discussed In the* Micmt^-tainlnuifard JEgMi 
50 U aa a minimum to 1,000 or so as a maxfmnm win be found set out Ju the Indian Teiw 
there Is always a large nnmbex of vlsltorb. for 1918, pp. 659, 660, 661, 668, 668,.^i;A$l 
■ Bo that the pendal Is ereoted to oontaln at 665. As is shown in toe seettan on 'vdnKItef 
'^laaat ' fibC^ seats. There have been some tlonal Reform toe effeet of this 
noti^ OongrcBses when toe number suted sever the notolnsL heffW!iift>#w 

nome to as many aa 10,000. That’^ras Hbderate and the .Brtxeme 


oome to as many aa lOBOO. That 
nuntow uddoh oongt^ted in Bomba 
1880 ftosn WfliiiBu ^— — 


10,000. That^im HMerate and the .Extreme Wfi 
atM in Bomba; in gteaa went ovw tos^ 

’eddaxbnxn p r as t ded and the lEodeiiate la 


y n d tn^i;.faQcompaa]ed from Londem by-tltelown.cpptoi8atlQii* 

' riba''MtiM «UMa aiukW' ‘ 





The' Moslem League. 



Sba fodlaa MbBUmi League was estabUsbed 
Pdor to that time tbe ludlan BIob- 
l;’‘liad- stood alool (roct poUtloe. Acting 
IT the gul^uce of the greatest man they 
>pndnced» Sir Syed Ahmad, they devoted 
attention to education, foundiug the 
rh College with the special purpose of 
ig up the leeway of Mabomedans in edu- 
/‘datldn, and loft politics to the other Indian 
-Vj^j^es. A few Mahomcdans Joined the h’a- 
I'JlfpM Congress and took part In its annual 
j'^i#iton8: but the community os a wholo stood 
-;.'«We from political movements. 

,i j $n 1906 however changes occurred which 
./Mjpelled Incliaa Moslems to action. Under 
Mm Act of 1892, oonstitutiug tjio Indian Legis- 
Oouncilst there was no specUic Bloslein 
/ jAB sa sen tatian and In tbe eiccnons which had 
‘‘.tHSta' 0ace under that Act the Moslems had 
' '‘St- all practical purposes failed tp-flnd sclcc- 
' 3?herefoie, wheu the amendment of the 
and the extension of tho lepreseutativo 
le were under discussion, they were 
to action. They feared lost, under on 
lo aystem. adapted only to a homo- 
>ua peo^, thoir distinct communal hi¬ 
ts woula either secure no representation 
(At. all, or only inadequate representatiou. 

therefore took counsel together and 
'.gymnaeliied the Yieetoy in deputation, headed 
m JBQs Highness the Aga Etuui, and presented 
hnefr -vlewa in an Important State paper. In 
this they laid stress on their position in the 
Ihllowiag passage:— 

Bepresentative Institutions of the European 
^pe ate new to the Indian people—many 
of tbe most thoughtful members of our com- 
muntty, m fOcti consider that the* greatest 
'.oate, fomebought, and caution will be neccs- 
Bary If they are to be succcssfuliy adapted to 
Ah* social, religious and political conditions 
obtaining In India—-and that in tbe absence 
of such care and caution thoir adoi>tion is 
Uelj^ amongst other evils, to placu our na- 
tioiw lntetesto at tbe disposal of an uusyu!- 
Jpatlintip majority." • 

IVsellng that tto Mahomedans were a distinct 
eommnnlty, and that their interests had suUer- 
',Od beoause' they had boon under-rcpresctimd, 
^ tiw- deputation asked for representation on a 
rmmfmnnol basis, and for representation in 
'.OAstsa of their actual numerical strength op 
'.AMAnnt of the jiecuUar and historical position 
'of' the Moslem community. This request 
aoocipted, and the Imperial and Provincial 
' I embodied the principle of MuhTtmaHnn 
(tatioo on a communal basis. 

Pint Constltotlon. ■ 

_ Islt'that in view of the changed con- 
the Moslems should ozonise their own 
aodety for the pzptesBion of their 
1 peU^. This was tbe oilgb of the 
LMOup. The rules and regulations 
Lsagoo' :^vlded for a oonstitutlon, 
jVln^ bnnehes, and jteflned tbe o'b- 
tba Xoogaq the tolkiwbg language.— 
~ LeMae BhoU be^- 

mbwncoptton 



I that may arise as to the Intentions of GovenH 
meat with regard to any of its measures: 

j (t) to protect tbe political and other rights 
! and interests of Indian MuBsalmans ana to 
I place their needs, and aspliatioDS before tte 
‘ Uovemment in temperate language; 

^ (c) without prejudice to the objects meu- 

tioned under (a) and (b) of this section, to ' 
promoti HO far as possible concord and hannony 
bctwmi the Mmsalmans and other oommunl- 
tics of India. 

Revised Constitution. 

In lOli! and 1913 Moslem opinion as ex¬ 
pressed by tho League underwent a certAbl 
cliauge. Plrst at a meetmg of 1^ Ooaneil« 

< afterwards at the annual sossion which wae 
held at Lucknow, the coustitu^n was amended 
' so as to Include in tho objects of the League 
' the attainment of a system of owlf-govern- 
' ment in India under tno Crown. The objMCs 
ot the Jjcaguo, os deiluod In tlie most recent 

publication, arc thus set forth:— 

• 

I'lio objects of the League shall be >— 

(«) to maintain and prennote among the 
people of this country feelings ot loyMty to* 
w'arils tho Eiitish Crown: 

(b) to protect and advance the political'' 
and other rights aud interests of tbe TinHa« 
Mussulmans: 

(c) to promote friendship and unlpn between 
the Mussulmans and other communitica of 
India: 

(d) without detriment to the foregoing ob* 

I Jocts, attainment, under Mie esgis of the British 

Crown, of a system of sMf-govenmieDt siiltahle 
' to India, through constitutional mears, bp 
, bringing about, amongst others, a Bteadp ; 
I refoim of the existing system of administiatioik^- 
by promoting nationu unity, by fosterinti " 
public spirit among tbe people'of India aati ' 
by eo-opeiuUng with other commnnitiea for' 
the said purposes. 

Tills change in the constitution of thp 
produced much discussion and was opposqd' 
by many of tlie older men who had lea that ' 
community. 

London Branch. 

There is a branch of the Mfwii ani LeagOfT'''' 
in Jjoudou, of which the Bijsbt Byad'V 

; Amir Ali is Fiesident. In the antnmti of 
1913 tbe London office bearers lesigred, ai 
, the result of differences of opiniop with twc 
, Indian Moslems who were visiting EngfailidU'?. 
; Mr. Mahomed All and Mr. Varier Khan, tM'f' 
lionoiary secretary of the Byed 

Bjuir All thus de«nlbed the nature df thesd.'. 
differences: an endeavour to capture the . 
organisation here and to impose on it tfaeit.'. 
own will. To both of these attmnpts J WAI^' 
In tbe Intcresta ot tbe Mnesalmao oommniiimL., ' 
bound to take strong objection.'" Li responi'jv 
to strong presBuro from the Prevlnoial LMgnwr^'^. 
In India, the London office baaran remuaad^' 
their poets and the Londflo Breach of thaLj 
League oontlnuea under tbe fhrma^ 

The heodfouten of the Leagaa me at Loeie*^ 
now, • , . , 
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The Christmas Sessions. * 


Tile attitude of the JMoiU'U) inwards 

the Scheme for Indhui ConHtitntional 'Etotonn 
jpreparodT by Lord Ch» lni«ford and Mr. Moiitagn 
Is indteated in tlie Section Coiistiititionul 
llcform in India (i/.r.). The Moslem ].i-ne!nc 
lEcnerally cndorscil tlic views exiircsf 1 d by tlie 
Extreme Wiiif? and Ih'.* Indian Kalioiial (.'on- 
gress. At tli<' lieJhi Session in Dcctinlitr 
certain special qiie. Unin reliii1n» to tin- iiitnre 
of Turkey llKiircd iironunenlly in the diM ii sioji 
and the foUowinv! resoinf ioi's iiifir olio wt re 
liaascd ;—'“Tluil tlie All-initia Moslem l.e.-i^iie 
enters its strong |irot>“t inmin ttlie r.ei-i!) al ien 
of Terusalem a)*d .Najnliaslu.il hv liiv. •.•.\’s 
forces and hojn-s ili.-it all ‘neli jila<-es I'MI lie 
iinmediiiteiy re-imeil, 'I’ln !,(iinlii: r 
rcriuests Ills JUujesljV C:o\e]ii]J!i nl in \jen el 


the wishes of tile ^funsalmaw of India, to uao 
its good ofliccJ! to dlshtiade oilier Allied Powers 
from taking any steps which might altoct Ui® 
lio-iiiion and status of j'heir lioly places..'* 

“That the. All-Imliii Mosletr League deems 
it ni'ces'sary to remind (lovcmmmt of the 
J-cliiratioii of policy made by Mis BfiUesty’s 
] Coveriimeiit that tin- (pieKtion of the Caliphate 
:is one lor \fosleni opinion alone to decide and 
‘ li. 1;- io poii't out (hat any dcpartim* from that 
j policy will great n-rt iitmrnt and ill-feeling 
' .Uj.ong Mn-saimans. Tlie League further 
I ,*e((ii> s|Jib .Mnjesly's fiovernn'tiii to dissuade 
' Allii'd PiAv* r that ndghl cmileinplatc any 
' i'.rerler-nee with tile rpirstion liom taking 
ail} action ia tills uiultcr.” 


THE CHRISTMAS SESSIONS. 


The onlinary tlirlsimas si ssioii ol the ('on- 
gres.s, whidi wa» Iield at Dkllii, nas duMinaied 
liytho Extrenviidh oJ llengal, .M:u1ra'< aiul I’o'm.i. 
It generally approved of Ihi resolnticmk- pafseil 
at tile sveeial Cniign ^r, l-ni. nint leitiier in 
urging that the coiinti} i-t lipe im ini iai 
responsibility at once. The pnin ijwl r soliitimis 
were as follows:— 

‘"Tluit this Congress also re-aJT’nni-^ l!n' rcso- 
Intioii relating to Sell-thm mmeni jia'-fed at 
" the Special Session wnl (In- Congin.s In M in 
Ilomimy suhjeet to tlii--, tiia^ in ^i^w <ii tlie 
i!Xpres»ion of opinion in (he countr;. since im 
sitting ot the said Spe-ci-d .Session, tld-^ Congie.-s 
is of opinion that so tar as tin* provide, s an 
concemcdlull llesponsilJe Co vermin n* si,on!<' '>■ 
granted at once and that no part ol Lrit isli lndi.> 
should be excluded I'rom the iM-m-lit ol the jiro- 
posed coDstitutiunal reioi ins." 

“ That non-official ViUtopeans «hoiiId not i:e 
allowed to form si pnrate eleeioratis on tlie 
ground that tliey repieroiit. ttie niinhi;.' or tin- 
tea Industries and If tin y are iiHcmed such ri- 
prescntallon tin y should be limited to thi-ir 
proportion conipin-d to tlic popaiutlon ol tin- 
provinces concerned.” 

"That tills Congivss views with grave .appre- 
hension tlie atU-mpt made in certain (jiiartci-s 
to assign an interior position *0 tin- riinjab in 
the ftefonn Sdiemo and urgi s that having regard 
to Its political, military and historical in; ortaiice 
its wealth, education, sorial advanecnicnt and 
its ma^iflceiit service riuihig that last war the 
Punjab should be placed on n has^ls of cqnalily 
witli Bengal, Madras, Mombav and the Unired 
Provinces." 

"In view ot the pi-onouiicemciit of President 
r'. Wilson, Mr. Lloyd Oeorgn and other British 
.^'istatesnien tliat to ensure tlie future peace of 
M th» world tlie princiiile of dclf-Mctennlnatloii 
^ -ehonld b® applied to all progressive nations. 
' be it resolved that this CougrcBs olalms the 
< Teoogultloo of India by the British Parliament 


ii'iiT by the Pi-.-iec Conference as one progressive 
mil ion to whom the piiiiciplc of Belf-Bctcr* 
miiiiition rlioiild be applied." 

"Tliat in (lie practical application pf the 
in-jiieiple in India the first step should be the 
11 moMil ol all liimlranees to free discussion and 
ih< leiorc (he immediate repeal of all lavs, 
I. giil-itioiis and ordinances restricting the free 
di-ciT-sioii nl ])(>lilk-.s! qiiewtions wlicthrrln the 
Hi S'-, piiiaie or jniblie meetings or otherwise, 
-.0 that the h gitinmte a*.i)ii'n.tions and opinions 
01 all r^sidiiit;. in India may be fearlessly ex- 
pret.iei!." r 

“I’nilhtr the abolition of the Wws, regula* 
(ioiis and onlinaiiees which coulir on the 
I ’ll ive tin- i«o'ver to arre^-t, retain, Intern, extern 
or iiiipii'.io.i any Jirltish subject in India outsidn 
th- pr<.ci s, or onlinary civil or vriniiiial law and 
fie. a-ikjmjiafion 'of the law ot sedition to that 
Ol Lni;l’iiid.” f‘ 

“ The i«e.,‘siri" of an Act of Parliament which 
Mill eslahli^h at. an early date complete Bie#- 
]«.ii-ili{e (rovi iniiK lit In Irdia." 

“ When complete Jtosponsiblc Government 
sliall be thus establihlied the, final authority 
ii' fill int>i’riiitl atfair.s shall be the Supreme liCgls* 
1.11 i\ 0 Assembly us voicing tile will of the Indian 
iiiUioii.” 


Ilesolvedfurther, “thatin the, rcconstraid;ioa. 
01 the Imperial policy, whether In matters 
:>lfi eting thelunerrelaiions of Uie nations coostl- , 
Miling it in the question of foreign [lolicy or in 
the League of BatlonH India shall be aceoided 
the same position as t!io self-governing Bom* '* 
nions.” 

The Mosl'.'jn League, also meeting at Delhi, 
passed ar6sofitinn on self-determination on tbo'* 
lines of that adopted by tho Congresa^ 

The Committees on Franchise ond fiabje^, 
foenhadowed in thd ^port, 
under the chalrmainship of lord 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

POST OFFICE. 

^e control of the Posts and Telegmrita ] ments. The Presidency Postmasters, Indeed, 
of Ii^a Is vested la an ollleor designated Di-1 have one or moro Bniicrinteudents siiboidinote 
rector-Gcneral fit Posts luid Telegraphs who I to Uiem. When tho duties of tbo postmaster 
works in sabordination to tlte Government' of a head ofllcu iNiconto so onerous that he is 
Ot India in the Depi^ment of Conuncrce and | unable to petfona them fully himself, a Deputy 
Industry. The superior staff of the Direction, | Postmaster is appointed to relieve Um Of some 
In addition to the Director-General hiuiscU, i of ttiem, and if still further relief Is required 
consists on tho postal dde of two Deputy Dircc- > one or :aoni Assistant Postmasters are cm^oyed. 
ton-General (who are oIQccrs of the rank oi ' The inoi < imriortant of the offices subordinate 
Fostmaster-Geneml), four Assistant Directors-' to tho bead olliiai are designated sub-offices and 
' Cteneral (whoso status is similar to that of arc usually ustablishMl only in towns of some 
Deputy Postmasters-Gcnerol), and two Personal' imporfan ^ Snl>-oflira,s tnanmet all ciasses of 

Assistants (wlio are selected from the stalf of imsf.-ii business with tho piiblie, submit accounts 
Superintendents). to tlie hr vd offices to which they are subordinate, 

postal purposes, tho Indian Empire is ineorpuratiiig tliereiu tho accounts of their 
divided into eight circles as slihwii below, eaeli liraneli ofljccs, ‘ind frequently have direct 
In charge of a PosAmaster-Getn'ral:—^Kengal ' dealings with Governmeiit local snb-trcasntios. 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Bnrnia., Tho officer in charge of siieh an office works it 
Oentral, Madras, Punjab and !Nortli-\Vi'sf' either siniTte-liandcil or with the assistance of 
Firontler, and United Provinces. Wm CcMitral om* or more clerks aecoiding to the araonnt 
Oirde comprises roughly the Central Pro\iiic.iN of biisliiass. 

and the Ccntml India and Rajputana Agencies.; Tiraneli offices .arc small offices witli limited 
The Postmaetciu-Gonoral are ti*spoiisiblo to functions ordinarily iul.ended for villages, and 
the Director-General for the whole of tlio postal are pLieod in cliargo cither of depi^mental 
anangements in their resiicctiTo circk's, witli (ffiicci-s on siuidl pay or of cxtrancoos agentsj 
the exception of those connected witii the eon- kii'-Ii :is sehool-inasters, shopkeepers, land- 
veyanoe of niaila by railways and inland sfea'D- ' holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
ers wlddi are entrusted to tlircu oilleHirs 1je.:7ing j duties in return for a small remuneration, 
the designation of Deputy Post-jnastcr-G.-niTal, I The audit w'ork of the Post Office is outmBt> 
Railway Mail Bervicu and Sorting. AIL the . cd to the Acemintant-Geiicral, Posts and 
Postmastcrs-Goncral .are provided witli persona: Telcgraplis, wlio is an officer of the Pinanco 
Aastetants, while those in cluirge of the largest | Dopartmeiit of thu Govcrninent ot India and 
circle? ore also a8.si5to.d by Deputy J’o.tmasters- is not subonlhuite to the Director-General. 
General. The eight Postal Cirel«‘S and the The Ancouutant-tTCiicral is a.s8jsted by Deputy* 
judsdictions of the three Deputy i*ost-n^ast■(T ^-1 Acrouiitaiits-General, all of whom, with the 
General, Railway Mail Service and Sorting an-! Mee.iis.saTy stalf of clerks, perfonn at separata 
divided into Divisions eaish in clutrgc a Super-' iK'adiiiiiirters tin* actual audit work of a certain 
intendent; and each Superintendent is nss).stcil; number of jiostal cireles. 
by a ocrtSiin numlior of officials styled inspector*., In accordiuice witli an arrangement wlildl 
' or Assistant Superintendents. . has been in forex? since 1863, a largo nnmter of 

Generally there is a head post office at the , sub-post offici-s .an t a few head offices perform 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other! telegraph work in addition to their posm work 
post offices in the samo district are usually ' and -iro \nown iiy the name of combined offices, 
subordinate to tiio head office for purimsc.; I Tue imlicy is to iiicreasc telegraph fadlitlos 
of ' accounts. Tbo Postmasters of the Cal-1 every wiiitro and espcc’ally in towns by opening 
entta, i^inbay, and MdHros General Post! <• nninber of clie.ip telegraph offices working 
Offices ami of the larger of the other head post.! undi'r .the control of tlio Post Office. Tbs 
offices arc directly under the Postinastcr-Gcncral' tidcgi-npli extieiiditnre on account of these 
and the least of them exercises Uic same powers I comliinecl offices is borne by the Tolegraiih 
as a Superintendent of Post Offices in respcA of | Dep-irtment to which tlie whole of Ihelr tcM* 
losjpections, appointments, leave and punish- - gr:i};c rurenuo is also credited. 

The Inland Tariff (vdiich is applicable to Ceylon and Portugnusc India except as indicated 
bdow) is os follows:— 



When Uio 
postage 
is prepaid. 

vnien the postage 
is wholly 
unpaid. 

When the poatago 
is Insufficiently 
prepaid. 

Ltttera, i Anna. 

2fot szoeedlng 1 tola .. . • •. ; | 

^seeding 1 tola but not exceeding 

10 tolas. i 1 

' Dvoty additional 10 tolas or .part of 
. that weight .. .. iL. , l 

Root and pattern paetete. j 

10 tolas or part ot that weight.. | } 

■* 

Don bio the pro- 
- paid rate 
(churgealJe 
on delivery). 

Donble the deffid- 
enoy (chargeable 
on uellveiy). 

♦ 
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Post Office Tafiffs, 


Poatearda. 


Single 

Beidy 


i anna. 

I » 


(The postage on canls of pxivatc inanulactnre 
most be prepaid in full.) 


Aelnouiledgment fee.- ref^Btmd. 

article 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (wblch is not apslteable 
to Ocylon excriit in respect of Insuianoe lees or 
to rortugnese India except in ^pect Of Insur* 
ance fees and ikitccI postage) la as jEOUowB 


Panda {prepaumeni compulsory), • 

Rs. a. 

Hot exoecding*20 tolas.U 2 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not rxrccding 
600 tolas.. .0 4 

(for every 40 tolas or fraction tlifrcof). 


Letters. 


To the United King*' 
dam, other Sritish 
Possessions and > 
Kgypt, including 
the Soudan. 


annas for the first 
ounce and 1 anna 
for each additional < 
ounce ox part of 
that weli^t. 


Registration is compulsory in the caM‘ oJ 
parcels Weighing over 440 tolas. 

Tliese rates are not .applicable to parcels 
for Portuguese India. 


Regidralion fee. 

Es. n. 

For each letter, postcard. Ixiok or pit- 
tem packet, or parcel to be registered 0 2 

Ordinary Money Order free. 


On any suranot cxcocrliog Bs. 5.. ..0 1 

On esxy aum exceeding Bs. H but not 
exceeding Bs. 10 0 2 

. On any sum exceeding Bs. 10 but not 

exceeding Bs. 15 0 3 

/ On any snm exceeding Bs. 15 but not 
y exceeding Bs. 25 ^.0 4 

On any sum exceeding Bs. 25 up to 
' Ba. 600 0 4 


r2i annas for ibc first 
To other cotmtries, ounce and 14 annas 

oolonios or places. for every additional 

ounce or part of 
. that wei^t. 

t 

Postcards Single .1 anna. 

„ Beply .2 annas. 

Printed Papers.—) anna for every 2 onnoes, 
or p.art of tliat weight. 

Business Papers.—h anna for every 2 onnoes 
or part of that weight, subject to a minimniB 
charge of 2^ annas for each packet. 

Samples.—} anna for every 2. ounces or part 
. of that weight, subject to a minimum olmrgs 
of 1 anna for encii packet. 

(The rates shown above are those chargeabis . 
when the iiostage is prepaid.) 

Parcel^ —(Prepayment compulsory.) The 
r.ati‘a vary witii the countries to which they are 
addressed. The ral-os to the United'Kingdom 


for each complete snm of Bs. 25, and 4 annas 
for tile remainder; provided that, if the n -, 
malnder does not exceed Bs. 6, the charge for' 
It shall be only 1 anna; if it does not exceed 
Bs. 10, the charge for it shall be only 2 annas 
and if it does not exceed Us. 16, the charge for 
It ahail be only 3 annas. 

TdegropMo money order fees .—The same os, 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus u' 
tel^aph charge calculated at the races fori 
inlaud telegrams for the actual number of 
words used In the telegram advising the remit- 
timoe, according os the telegram is to bo sent i 
as ui '* Express ’* or as an ** Ordinary *' 
message. 

In the ease of Ceykm the telegraidi charge 
is at the nte of Be. 1 tor the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each addlticmal word. Telcgraphir 
money orders cannot be sent to Portugese' 
India. ; 


arc— 


Fio 

f 



Glbi^* 

Over* ' 



tar. 

land. 


e 

Bs.' a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

}fot over 

8 lbs. .. 

.. 0 12 0 

18 0 

»s »t 

7 „ • • 

..180 

2 4 6 

If 11 

11 .. 

..240 

8, 0 0 


Iie</isiration fee.—2 annas for each tester: 
postcard, or packet. 


Money Orders.—Tb conntries on wbldb 
money orders have to be drawn in rupee cert'’ 
xcncy, the rates of commission are'the same as 
iu the case of inlsmd money orders. 

To conntries on which money orders have to ! 
1)0 drawn in sterling, rates are as follows j 


Folue-paya&Ie/ess.—These are calculated on 
'the amount specified for remittance to the 
Bender and are tiie same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

/nnoWMs /ses.—For every Be. 60 of insiued 
yaMe 1 anna. 

«4 Fortugoese India we 


Hot exceeding £ 1 

• • • • 

8 

Exceeding £1 bat not exceeding £2 


99 

£2 1 

.. £8 


99 

£8 •• t. 

.. £4 


99 

26 1, ,, 

.r £6- 


n 

£5 
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' iHr'AMib (^ple^'Biim of ^ and 12 annas for 
tnnBinder» oroTlded tiiat If the remainder 
'C.dMs .not oxceea £1, the charge for it shall be 
' 2 KSnas: If it does not exceed £2, the charge for 
/ '.It sbaH be 5 aiuws; if it docs not exceed £3, 
charge lor it shall bo 8 annas; and if it 
'does not exceed £4, the charge for it shall be 
.10 annas. 

• ' Intmaneefeet — 

To countries other than 
. .^se named below .. 3 aimas for every £5. 

' To Ceylon and Portu- 
1 gnese India .. ..2 annas for every i:s. 

1..U. 

To IfanrlUnB, the Sey* 

• t chdlles, Zanzibar, and 

the British East 
' Ah^ica, Uganda, and • 

.. . Somaliland Protec- ' 

' torates .. .. 4 anhas for evt‘i y I *> -< 

‘Jxktwu^edginmt fee .—2 annas afur cii ii ! 
reglsterod article. 

;■ Growth of the Post Office.— At the i-no 
of 1827-08 the total nunibi-r of vo^t o/liccs 
Whs 11,742 and tlu> totsil li-ngtli of nmil li'KS 
,126.351 miles. Por the 31 si. Miirch I'.ilS ili<- 
' oortesponding hgiiri's were 10,410 and 1.57,(iOO. 
Bnrlng tlic year 1807-it.S, the tolal uiintber nl 
letters, iiostcards, news|ia|M'is and jiaeki'ls 
given out for delivery was 4(i0,8n!»,"44, wliili 
for the year 10J7-18 the total nuiubei- ol i"'.- 
rcglstered ortieles ot tlx* siiii.e ela><s«’s giM n onl 
for delivery jAm tiro numbiT of resrisi-ered 
letters and packets posted anioiinitd to 
1,099,868.103. The nninber of itaicel mail 
articles given out for delivery in tlie loruur 


year was 4,110,781 as comt>ared with 14,160,048 
such articles posted doting the latter year. 
The total number and value of money endera 
issued increased from 11,703,041 and Bs. 
24,70,43,435 in 1807-08 to 33,189,332 and Rs. 
73,70,06,277, respectively, in 1017-18. During 
l.ho forini.r year tlie. total number of articles, 
iiisiin'd for transmission by iiost was 826,646 
with an apswegale decbtred value of Rs. 
10,00,02,.300 and the cnrresiionding flgnres for 
1010-11 were 1.10!i,t28 and Rs. 20,88,78,025. 
\s the res lI^,how^■ver,mniTllynf Uirlntrodurtlon 
in J 011-12 ot the rule under which inland articles 
eonteiiiing eiirrency notes oi prartlons thereof 
inu.t he !• mvd, the llgnres for 1017-18 stand 
at. ;5,(!00,0i5 and 89,42.40,097. The number 
of account s open oti tlie liool£.i of the Post Oillce 
Savings I'ank grew noiii 7.S0,887 on the 31st 
llareli 1S'.)8 to 1,637,600 at the end of 1917-18, 
Witli an iiiciva'sc Iroin Rs. 9,28,72,978 to 
JN. 16.:i8,46,470 in the total amount standing 
at. tile r-udit ol deitositors. Tlie total staff on 
till* :'l^t llaifli I'.HS miiiihcrcd 07,304. The 
net nnanri'd result, ol the ivorking of tin: Post 
OP.tec lor the \vur 1917-18 was a surplus of 
Rs. 10,'}1,:507. 

I'liis ar<‘ount of tiie nelivitu-s of the Post 
Olliee w'oiild not. lie complete if it Were not 
mentioiK-d that on the Slst Mandi 1918 there 
were 27.161 aetive Postal.Lifc insurance policies 
w'illi an .jggivgate a«suvfiucc of Rs. 3,81,7.6,704 
and tli.-it during 1017-18 it disbursed a sum of 
Its. ri:!.31.750 to Indian Military pensioners; 
sold oxer 10 erores ol ca'-li certiOcuti'B to the 
pilblie ; collected at its own eXticiisc a sura of 
Rs. 23.43,.830 on account oi customs duty on 
p;iic<'ls aiidletti rs Jrom abro.'id; and sold 17,307 
Ib.s. ol ouiuinc to tlic public. 


TELEGBAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Tele^lurlis.-~'Up to ^ ldl.2 the telegraph 
ratem m In" 


1^2 

systemln jCudia was administered as a Bcparaio 
department by an officer dcslgn.sted Dircetor- 
Geoacol of Telegraphs who' worked in subordipa- 
tlQU to the Government of India intlio Depart¬ 
ing of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
-4nHi* decided to vest the control ot Posts and 
!MegrapbB in a single officer as an experimental 
mearare with a view to the eventual amalgama¬ 
tion of the two Departments. 

' - in pnrsnance of this policy an c.xpci1mmta] 
mnolgamation of the two services was introduced 
In the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
Irt July 1012. The fundamental principles of 
this aoheme which followed closely tlie system 
ht JpTce in the United Kingdom and several 
^otltwRniopean countries were that the traffic 
, 4 U|d>nKlnecrlng work of the TdOgraph Dopart- 
'VRtttitowald be separated,' the former bnuich 
«Knk in each Circle being tri^crtcd to tlie 
. Mrtapaster-General assisted oy a Deputy 
lOfiAMter-Oeneral and a saltable number 
sofaMoffloos and the engineering brandh 
..hostrOllBd by a Director of Td^staphs in 
' " Subordiaate to this 



' officer there were several Divisional Superinten 
dents who were aiisistcd by a number o 
i attached officers. 

; la 1914 the complttc amalgamatlou of the 
; two Departments was sanctioned by the SccrO- 
tary of Btatc and introduced from 1st April. 

I 'L'lic superior staff of tnc Direction, in additim 
I to tlic Director-Genera] himself, consists on the 
I engineering side of u Chief Engineer, Tdegrai^, 
xvith an Assistant, and a Personal Assistant to 
I the Director-GcncnU. For traiffo work there 
, arc a Deputy Director-General, wlto an Assistant 
' and an Assistant IMrector-General. In the 
■ Circles the scheme which has been introdneed 
I follows closdy on the lines of the experimental'' 
' one referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India Is divided np Into throe Clrdes, 
each in charge of a Director of Tdegtapbs. 
For Bunna spedal arrangements were eon- 
sidcred necessary and the englnocring work 
is in charge of the Post Dfaster-GenerM who la 
a Tdegtaph ofiloer specially sdeoted for the 
purpose. These four CirdM are divided into 
twenty IRviaions eadi of wlilch is in diaige ' 
of a Superintendent of Telegraph Engineering. 
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Tho tcii^raph tifeHic work is under tite; 
oontirol of tbe PostmastorB-aeneral, each of whom ' 
is assisted by a Deputy Postmasttx-General. 
and a suitable staiT o! attached otQccrs. 

The audit work of tlie TcIcri aph Department' 
Is, like that of tho Post Oil) c. entrusted to 
the Accountant-Qcnera), Post.- and Telegraphs, 
aadsted by a staff of Dcpiil / and Assistant' 
Aoooantauts>GcncraI. 

Inland Tariff.—The tanll for inland tido- 
grams is as follows:—■ 

PtirMe and Stnle, 


Mluimum charge 


E-k- 
press. 
ils. a. 
..18 


Onli- 
nary. 
Ks. a. 
0 


word 


Each additional 
over 12 .. ..02 

Additio^ial chanjes. 
Minimum for roii1y-t>!iid telegram 
Acknowlcilgmcnt of receijd 


i.-j 

( 32 

1 ; -»jt! 


'3 

^.o 


Multiple tulcgrains, 

or less. 

Collation.One 


each lUl) words 


..12 .annas 
T"* 

I .X— 99 


Tor acceptance of an 
Express telegram 
during tlie hours 
an olhcc is 




when 

closed. 


qxuiri nr of clhargn 
for tel«!gr.ain. 

Ks. 

If I'olh the fiMiccs 
of origin and 
di‘.sti'.iatioTi arc 
closed .. 2 

If only one of the 
oHiceri is closed. 1 


Signalling 
phoro to 
telegram 

Boat Idro 


by flag 
or from 


Copies of telegrams; 
words or less 


Minimum charge 


If the ti-hgr;\m 
has to i),nss 
through an in- 
1 1 ' r jn <■ dial e 
olllce which it- 
si-Ii is clos'd 
.an ndditi o n a I 
fee in r.-spr-et of 
that ofliiie of .. 1 

sema-("rile Hall ill in- 
-per) hand charge 
.. 1 phi.s a li\i d 
(. lee of Sail-. 
.Ammiiit uclr- 
a!ly necessary. 

c.ac]i 100 
.. ..4 aiinas. 

Prcis. 


I 

I 

I 

or 

3(iii».s- 


Ex- 
jircsa. 
Its. a. 
. 1 0 


Ordl- 
ii.ary. 
Its. a. 


0 8 1 S 

I 

0 1 ; ^ 


and State, telegrams and telegraphic money 
orders at the existing rates. An oidlnary 
lirivate telegram to Ceylon will, therefore, m 
chargi-d for at tho rate of one rupee for twelve 
words, with two .annas for each additional word. 
To meet the renuirements of^thosc inomben 
ot tho pnhllo who di-siro sjiccial telegraph fool" 
•it.irs, an expr'-ss servict! will also bo introduced 
from the same date at the rate of two rupees 
for twelve wonl.s, with three annas for each 
■idilitioTiid M'ord. No charge, will he made in 
‘he- e\i.ting liitcs for press telegrams to Ceylon. 

Foreign Tariff.—The charges for lotoign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
.irc addrchsed. The rates per word for private 
iii'i stuta tclogr.ams to all countries In Europe 
excejil. llussia and Turkey arc as follows 

Private. State. 

Bs. a. Es. a. 

Via Turkey (Suspended) n 1 6 .... 

„ Indo .14 0 12 

,, Easlni.14 0 10 

Growth Telegraphs.—At tho end of 
1S07-U.S there were 60,305 miles of line and 
LS.'i.OSH miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 87,714 and 347,906 miles, respectively, 
on the, 81st March 1918. The numbers of 
de]>artm<-ntiil telegraph offlccs Were 267 and 
•202, n speetively, while the number of telegraph 
offiees worked by ihc Post Office rose from 
1,634 to 3,337. The Increase in the number 
ot 3 i:ii(l telegrams dealt With Is shown by the 
fo'. owing iigiirts:— 

1897-98. 1917-18. 

f Private .. 4,107,270 15,021,706 


Inland State 

> i Presj! 

f Piivato 
I 

"orclgn..-! State 
1 Press 


860382 1391,395 
S.'i.OlO 235,129 
735,079 \ 34 S 3 il 
9,896 110376 

5,278 35,038 


5,754.415 19^ 37,055 


Each additional 6 words 
over 48 .. ..0 2 

Ceylon. 

CcyloiL^is not, regarded .as "Inland” but 
Portugi)^ India is. 

Tho tefiowing eomnmnkjue was issued by 
the Government. o1 India oii eth Janmiry 1919:— 
Conseepteut on I he recent rovl-iou of the Indian 
lolimd telegraph rati-s,.the (?oveninient of India, 
inj^sultatlon with the Government of Ceylon, 
have hod tiud'-r consideration tlie (inesUon 
the rates for telegram!, exchanged between 
tdla and Ceylon. 'ITiey ham now dcdiled 
the concnrrence of the Colonial Govetn-i 
that from tho 1st of Pehruary, 1910, 
shogld bo an (ndinary service for private 


The, onttiiirn of tho workshops during 1017-18 
represented A total value of Es. 1338,000. At 
the end of the year tho total stall numbered 
' Ki.O.'iO, The total capital expenditure up to tiie 
elospof 1917-18amounted toBs. 13,3235339. 
The net revenue for the year was Bs. 1,19,62,299. . 

Wireless.—The total number of wireless I 
, telegraph stations open for traffic at tbe end of 
1917-18 was twenty, nis.. Port Blair, ttangoom; 

I Diamond Island, Table Idaad, 'Victoria Pointi 
' .ir.idras. Bombav, Sandheads, Calcutta, Earaohi, 
Dellii, Simla,* AUahabad, Lahore, Bagpur. 

. !’''H]iawar, Quetta, Socunderabad, Maymyo and 
Mliow. 

The traffic of all kinds disposed of by the ten. 

■ e.o.a8t. stations dnibig the year involved 77^606 

■ .lignalllng operations jn them, 

Telephone^— On tiio 81st December Iw 
' the number offtoleidionc exchanges establlMiea- 
' by the Department was 238. of ndilob 68 Wltn 
5,422 connections were worked depaTtmemtatty. 

I 'Phe number of telephone exebanges estt^fdiBd 
> by Telephone Oomponles was 18 
i connections. - 
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This School 3 catablishf'd by Boyal nui.rti‘r 
iA June 191k Tlif- ikitjjoscs of tlw School 
set out in tho (JhartcT) aro to bo a Sciiool 
of Oriratal Stiuiicsin tlio Univ<rBlty of London 
to give instruction in the lav.guagcs of 'Jliicbrn 
and African pj'oplcs, Anrldit Jinrl Alodi-m, 
and in the Litcratur'*, iristory, Itelii^ioii, aii'! 
Customs of tliose, jii-oplos, fsiK'cJally v/ith !i 
view to the needs of ix'rsons about to proci cd 
to tho East or to Africa for the imrsiiit «t Ktuily 
and research, commpree or .a proft-ssion, .'huJ 
to do all or .any of such other thiiiKt as the 
Governing Itodyoftlie Scliool (.-onsider eoiwhit ivo 
or incidental theroi.o, biviiifi n saird tf> Ihe 
provision for tliows purpt»s> s wliich jiln ady 
esir^ts clsoWlifre and in i^iTticiiIar to fh'’ to- 
ord'natiou of tJu! work of tl>e School \v‘th that o1 
similar justituliona botli in thisgcocntry aiul 
in our Eastern :uid African Dornimoi.s and 
with the work of tho UjUveraity of liojidoji juki 
tin other Schools. 

The aims of the School may be snm- 
luarircd briclly as f<*ll 0 Hh: (i) 'I’o 
a great ITiUvcrsity centre for Orieiilul ,':nil 
Alrleiui studies and rese^irch; (d) to provide 
training in Langnagis, Lilerature, History, J 
Ecligions, and <\istoiiis, for military .‘ind eivii 
oIBcx'rs of (ioverninent and for iMiy otin r piT- 
sons about to pro'^'ced to Africa and tlio East 
for comnicroial or other cnt'-tiiriscs. 

The School lias b-'i'ii criah'd as tho ontcome 
of tho Exports of two rovcrnvtK nt Comniitt-ees, 
the llrst a Treivjnry T)oii.T,rti;ientiil t’ommittic 

{ urcshHl over by Lord ne:i.y, tin; aecnm! an 
ndia ('llirv Di'pjirtmi ntal (joirimitfoo pr« sided 
over by JiOrd Griim>':-. Th<! School is inteinied 
to provide Jionduii wjHi a iiiilre for On.ntal 
toadiiiig ade()iiatc to tlie needs of the imiro- 
polis ami of tlio E: ipire, and one that, will re¬ 
move th»5 rcpnmeh that J.cndon has hiMieitirr 
boon without lui Oriental tkliool cninjiarable 
to those of Paris, Eerliii, and Petrogiad. 

Tlic initial scheme of tcacising of Afodern 
Oriental jAngnages n-eomrnendc d tty Ltud ■ 
Boay’s Comraith'c for the Sehool is as follows: 

Group I.—East: TurMnh, 'Inrf# anti' 
PerMan.— One, Proieswr, tu’o llcailers. i 
- three Native Assistants. 

Group II.—NoRTtiERK ASh Easters Tsdta' 
Jlindi and Uindfistani and livngah.— On. ; 
Professor, one Ik.ader, two Native AssiS’' 
touts. ' 


Group V.—ftottier India, Mahay arobifs* 
TiAOO, BTO. JiumesA—Ono Header, one 
Native Aa^istant. Mdag ,—One HoadcTy 
one Native Assistant. 

Group Vf.—P ar Kart : V-hinm .—One Professor, 
tun; Native AsMi«tiuit, Japanese. —One Pro* 
one N.itivc Assistant. 

Group Vlf.“ .\ 1 >RI 0 A: Suiahili. —One Header, 
01)0 Nativ'e Assistant. Jiauso. —One Hea¬ 
der ojifi JTative Assistant. 

The I’eay Oojnmittcc further recommended 
that £1,(!(io n yciir should bo spent In teodiing 
tlu‘ following |i>iig(iages or groups of languagest 
Armenian, Assaiuesc, Piinjabi, Tibetan, Pashto^ 
Biiili.-ilcse, Siamese, Alelancsian languages, 
Polynesian l.'uiguages, Auiluric, Luganda, So¬ 
mali, Yoniba, Zulu, 'llio CSmimlttep also 
reeommemled tint provision sliould be made 
in the Seliool fi>r Mu' teiicliing of classical Orien- 
t;it studies, e.y., S.anskrit and Pulli. Not only 
the languages, but tlic history, customs, and 
religions of the. peoples who Bpeaks them will 
be tin,gilt ill tiie SclwM. 

'Jlie. Goveri.itig Ikidy an; negotiating with 
the iTiiiversity of London for the transfer to 
the School of the Oriental teAching hitherto 
providi d at University and Xing’s Colleges. 

Tb-* Seliool possesses noble and adequate 
builrlinifs, provitied for them by Oovem- 
tn.'iit under the Tiondon Institution (Transfer) 
Act of Ifllli. Till) sum of £25,000 requiredci 
for the alteration and extension of the bnlldlngt " 
of till! Jiondon institution for tho purposes ; 
of til'' School was voted by Parliament. Tbs 
School buildings arc ifuict, although they ate 
in ihn heart ol the City. They me only two 
mi!iiib-s’ walk from the, tonnini of tho Great 
J'ia'.t.i rn and Central London Hallways and from 
Aloorgatu Btiect Station on tho Metropolitan 
Paihi’iiv, and aiiout six minutes* walk from 
the Caiik of England. The School was formally 
(gii’iied by Uic King on 2;Jrd February, 1917. 
and the first Jbilli'lio of the School (]^ce 6s.) 
witi^ publisliod later in tho year, 

Finnaees.—An .appeal for an endowment 
fund was issued in October, 191(1, which states 
tli-it The Jlerltn School of Oriental Languages 
bad, beforu the War, an income of £10,000; 
the income o;quiTcd for the School in London 
of willch the se,op(‘ i s necessarily more extended, 
is £it,n(iO. Of this sum the School has at 
pivsciit in view an inrome of about £7,500. 
iriciiiding grant.3 from tlic Imperial Government 
and the ObVernment of India, llie Committee 


Group HI.—Western India : McratM and 
Oujarati .—One Ihxifeflaor, one Reailei (or 
two Readers), two Native Aswlstiinta. 

Group IV.— Southern India: Tamil and 
Telwm and Kanarese .—One Professor one [' 
■i- Header, three Native Assistants. I 


desire, to raise an Endowment Fund of £160,000 
for this purpose, tou’ards which they have os a 
result of a preliminary appeal (which WM 
sus|)cndcd in August, 1911), about £10,000. 

Patron, H. M. the Xing. Chairman e/ (ha 
Go:'erning Hodg, Sir John Hewett. Sonorarg 
Secretary, P. J. Hartog, Esq., OJJB, 
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A nsolotlon Issned by the Gowinment of 
* findlo la May. 1016, aimoanccd the appointment 
of a OommlBdon to examine and report niion ttic 
' ' l^BlblUtles of fortlier industrial development 
fa India and to submit its rccontmendations 
vrltti special reference to the foUowinff ques- 
; tions:—(R) 'Whether new openings lor the pro* 
fitable employment of Indian capital in com- 
awree and industry can be indicated; (M 
WThether and If so In what manner Govemment 
.-eoa usefully give direct cncouragenicnl to tire 
■ Industilal development: (l) By n-udering tech¬ 
nical advice more freely avail.'iblc; ('2) by the 
.^demonstration of the practical possibility on a 
' vMmunerda] scale of particular Industrice; (S) by 
offoidlng directly or Indirectly financial assis- 
tanoe lio Industrial enterprises, or (4) by any 
other means which are not incompatible wiili 
the existing fiscal policy of the Guvemiueut ol 
India. 

Subjects Excluded.— The original Beso- 
Intlon expressly directed that certain matters 
should 06 excluded from consideration. In 
framing the terms of reference*, said the Bcsolu- 
tlon. It has been found necessary to exclude two 
matters from the scope of the Commission’s 
labours. In the first place any consideration 
of the present fiscal policy of the Government 
of India has been excluded from its enquiries. 
In the next place it was not pioposcd that the 
OommiBsion should rc-examim; those asis'cts of 
- teohnleal and Industrial education which have 
^'-xecently been dealt with by a committee work- 
In England and India, whose reports am 

present under the consideration of the Gov- 
^fminent of India. • 

I, Peraottuel.—The Commission, as originally 
appointed, consisted of the following gentleuien: 
glr^dent Sir I. H. Holland. Members:—Mr. 
rCbatterton, Sir Faxulbhoy Currlmbhoy Ebra- 
[^nlm, Mr. B. Hopkinson, Mr. C. E. Low, C.g., 

. .Shndlt Madan Mohan Malavlyn, Sir E. E. Muk- 
t the Et. Hon. Sir Horace Tlunkett, Mr. 
ir.H. Stewart and Sir D. 3. 'J'ata. 

/ Sir Horace Plankett was unable to serve on 
.uoconnt of lU-health. 

Mr. E. Hopkinson was compelled for tlic 
same reason to retire. 

'll The commission met in Oetober lOlG and 
' proceeded on tom^ but in February 1917, the 
' appointment of Sir Thomas Ifolland to the 
presidency of the newly constituted Indian 
Ibmltlons Board ncccssltaticd on interruption of 
the Oommlsaloo’s work for some months. The 
tour was resumed in November, 1917. Sir 
.'lliomas Holland presided over tbo opening 
saaslon In Bombay, after which be IcE the 
Commission and returned to his duties on the 
Hunitlons Board. The presidency of tiie com- 
ml ialon was assumed by Sir Eiiiendranath 
Moherjl. 

The Beport. 

Beport of the Commission, wbldh was 
luued, Ifi October 1018, if summanaed t— 

/ It la Important to note that the oonstmctfve 
tsuposals depend on the acceptance of two 
plinelples >-<l) that In future Govemment must 
iptaiy an aottvo part in tbo Industrial develop* 
taeufe of tbo oountry. with the aim of maUog 


India more self-contained in roRpect of meu and 
material, and (2) that it is impossible for Ooveif^ - 
ment to undertake that part, unlcRB provided ' 
with adequate admiiiistrath'c equipment snd> 
iorearmed 'with reliable scientific and technical 
advise. 

With these iwlnclples in mind, It will he con- ' 
veiiieiit first to glance at tbo administrative 
inacliineiy W'hldi the Commission proposes and 
then to examine the work w’blch It Is Intended 
to do. The administrative proposals Indnde 
I he creation ol impcriol and pro^nclal deport* 
nient s oi Industries and of an Imperial Indus* 

: trial deniee. Tiie imperial department would 
belli charge ol a member of the Yfoctoy’s Exe¬ 
cutive Couneii, assisted by a board of three - 
members entitled the Indian Industries Board ' 
and be responsilile for the Industrial policy of 
Governineiitiiuid the inauguration and carr^g 
out of a uniform programme of industtial. , 
development throughout the country. THie ■ 
actual administrative work would be umosti 
I entirely deceutxuliscd and would devolve otf 
j l^oeai Governments. The performance ot these 
duties would neci%eitate the employment of a 
luigc staff ot ollicers whose qualifications would 
[irimarily drptnd upon a knowledge of meihanl- 
enl I ugiuccrlng; .and the iormation of an Im- 
nerinliudustiia] Service is suggested in ordef to 
sa Fegiiard Govemment against the dangers and 
ditlicultics of casual recruiting. This servlco 
would consist mainly of mccbwical engfnoers 
and engineering teclmologlsts ^e majonty of 
whom would be employed under the Local 
itoverinnents. Tlie iieadquorters of the De- 
iiari'Uienl and of the Board should be with the 
Govcrumonl ol India. 

The provincial departments would be admlnls* 
iiTcd by Directors of Industries, assisted by 
-ilK'cialists and tecluiical advisers who would 
n-iinUy be seconded from imperial services for 
j work under the Local Govemment. A provln- 
j rial Director would thus be.able to dovelope 
I thi indUAtrii s of hisjorovince 'with the help of 
j i-oiuiiitent engineers and scientists. He would 
1)1 advi-ed by a provincial Board of IndasMes 
i'(>i!ilri>.-,ed mainly of non-olDclals and hesbouM 
liold ^lie post ol a secretory to Government to 
secure expeditious and cncctlvo despatch of 
work. 

Future Possibilities.—It now remains to 
consider the work which this organisation Is to *. ' 
carry out and the conditions of India which 
render essential a iwlicy of active Intervention . ^ 
on Uiij port of Government in the Industrial ' 
affairs of tlie country. The first chapters i-.. 
ot the: report deal with India as on Industrial 
country, 'her present position and her potenti" ' v 
alltiis. Tlicy show bow little the morrii ' 
modern industry lias affected the great btfflE . 
of the Indian population, which remains. J 
grassed In agriculture, wtpniug a hare substeilt" ' 

1 rom the soli by antiquated methods of edfllh. 
\.ition. Sut^ duaiges os have bceni'WroDi 
in rural areas areiihe effects of econinnie lat 
tliaii ol industrial evdlarion. Inocitalfti 
the pn^BB ol westem Industrfol __ 
dhiceinlble; and anumherof these are i 
in Qidex to present a pict!iiEex^.litb;ti 
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' tD^er tvbkdk indunttieB arc. carried on, attmtlon 
'bclng'draum to the shortage and to the general 
'.Ipelmlency of Indian Idbonr and to the lack of ! 
Indlgeiibua »Bper\l'«lnK agency. I’ropoMals 



the dewlopmrtit of our industrial ‘.y^tcin 
-has been. Money has be<‘n luvesti-d in com- j 
. wjcitK* rather than iiidiistrieR, anil only tllo^e 1 
indliatrlcR Imve iM'cn taken up wliieh apifenri'ir' 
■' to ofiersafo and easy ])rofltK. Vrevlous in the ' 
, wr, too ready reliance was placed on ini]iorts 
'^‘•jfrom overseas, and this habit was io-(s‘red Jiy 
the Oo«‘rnmcnt practice of purcha-.in!» sf ot«‘s 
.'in''l!!n^nd. India produces nearly all tin- raw 
' matcnals necessary for the n qiiin iiui-ls oi a 
modern community; but is iiiifilile 10 mann- 
factnre many of the articles •and -niati-iiiiK 

S sential alike In times of peace and w.n'. I‘’«>r 
stance, her great textile industries are depi u- 
'dent upon sup]»lie8 ol imporled maelijneiy and 
would nave to shut down if enuimand of the 
'-'{leas were lost. It is vil.aJ, t lien ftn e. I or (ti>\ e? n- 
ment to ensure tiie cstahlislimeiit in India ol 
, t^se industries whose abf.«nee ixiiO'-is 11 - to 
grave danger in event ot war. 'I’lie repojt 
■ advocates tlic introcliieilon of misfi vii nn tlifsls 
of agriculture and in itartieiilar ot lelioiir-uiixing 
Uifuminerj'. Greater ellicii-iiey in eiilliv.ation. ' 
and in prcijarlng T»rodure for the marki t nonliF 
follow, labour now wa^tefnlly 1 in]ilnyed would ' 
1)0 sotfn’e forlndnstries. find tin- i-staiiltsiiiin nt ■ 
of shops for tile maniiracliiTe and repair ot in:i- ; 
chlnery would leatl til tin-growtli ol a huge tnai- | 
necringindustry. At'ic rexaniliiiagtliereKoniei r. \ 
lift generating i)aw«'r, the report says the «‘(Kii I 
of India is generally of a poor quality and the \ 
ratlins witliln wlikh it can lit economically nseu , 
Is aocordiiiglylimited. Moreover, therxlfusion I 
of metabuigical iudnstrics already st-irt-d ' 
involves a se.vcr attack on our visible sup- | 
’ jdirs of cooking coal. The (.’ommi-siou rfcom* ; 
mends a special survey of the coal position in J 
India. The oilfields o( Itunna are heinc ra]>i(11y ; 
drained and no otlxu's of equal have lieeii 
proved. Wind power is too intermittent lor 
. Industrial us©. Attention should be directed 
to more oconomical metltods ol using wood 
fuel, and new materials for indindrial .nleohol 
sbo^d be investigated. The liarnes^ing of 
water power appears, however, to ndord :i. more 
reliable source of energy, espceially with a tiew 
' to the development of tlieTrao*elect.rie indus¬ 
tries ; and Government is nrgi ntly enjoined to 
mdertakc a hydrographic survey in order to 
determine the places which offer po4siliilil.ies 
■'for the establishment of hydro-electric instal¬ 
lations. 

. The Indian In Indnstrles.— The. next, ehap- 
ters deal with “Tho Indian in Indiiatrii’s.” 
- They ulscnss measures designed to imiirove the 
©IRciency of the Indian artiisan and to enemir- 
.'«ge the educated Indian to t:dic part, in 
' Industrial enterprise. It is shown that the 
..welftlve lowness of wages paid to Indian 
Idpn Is coimtcr-balaifccd by the comparative 
• fteilDciency of the individoal^diiin workniiut. 
Commission asshms throe causes for this 
afflcteocTt the absence of edneation, tho 
ig low f^ndaid of comfort and the 
ixro'Vunnhle disease. The Commission 
leff fa'^pni of univerBal primary 



education, but considers that it would be unfair 
and nnjnst to impose upon employers this duty, 
which devolves rather upon the Slate and local 
authorities. Hut education of a tierhiiicnl kind 
is also required and the method of instruction 
to be followed will vary for \»orkerH in orgiutised 
and for workers in cottage industries, the latter 
of whom, it may bo remarked, nonsiderably 
exe,eed the formir in immljers. For cottage 
intln^trii s the Comniisslon proposes nn efficient 
■•ysti III of edtieatinii in itidii.strial scliools ad- 
mhii-iterert 'ly liead mnstiTS with practical know¬ 
ledge ol the indii-tries taught, and'eantroUed 
liv the DejKirtuii nts of Industries. The, exten- 
-.inn oi nn 1 < ting facilities must go band in 
hind will! thi* teiiehiiig of improved processes, 
ill the e.i-e ol orgaui-ed industries mechanical 
< iigiiii Cling is lidon :is a typie.il instance, and 
the pici)>o-.iils include the < st.abitshment of a x 

s. V'itejo ol orgaiit-ed appreiit iei siiip for a period 
01 four or five ye.ors, with practical training In 
the woi'k'hops and theoretienl instruction In 
.dt,idled t( aehiiig iiistitutirjns. 

Ttie t'oii!iiiis''lon places belter liousing in th? 
lOfetjout 01 its recomirieiidatioiis to raise the 
-.t Miidimi ol eoTii foi t of the indiim iirMsan. Snb- 
jeft to ei'riiiiii sniegiiimls. Government should 
le-e it" imwers under the Tjuid Acquisition Act 
1 0 aequlre-.it.< s for industrial dwellings, and land 
«.o iieiiiiireil sliniild he leaded to employers on 
e:i-.y 11 nils. Spi-eial nmedks arc pn^iscd In 

t. he e.i-e of Hoinhay, wJiero the problems of 
eoiigeslimi are unique, (tiaieral nicasures of 
wi li;ii< work among iiietory employees arc also 
siiggi sti d 1111(1 spi-eial alti-idioii slioiild be jmid 
to the impioveuieTit of jiuhlic health. The 
eliiniiiutioii ot such diseases as hoi^'orm and 
muliiria. wlilch are prevail nt almost evory- 
w'h.-T( ill India, would add enonnoiisly to the 
jiroiluetiM’ eiipaeily of Iffe Indian labourer. 

The general avT-don fixtm irulnstrlnl pursuits 
of thi' 1 dneati'd Indiau is ascribed to hcrc^tw 
ppi di-po-ition aeei’jfualed by an unpracth^ 
system of ediic.ilion. A compiete revolution 
iii rill c istiiig metliods of training is pro- 
jio-cil. l’’or lUiuiipulitliivo industries, such as 
Jiiecliaideal cugliieeri'ig, an Wprmticcship 
sx-'-ti m. similar to tliat suggestedf for artisans 
should he adopted. 'Gie youth who aspires 
(o iii'coine SI lori'maii or an engineer, mustleam 
to 1 ake oir his ctmt sit the start and should serve 
;i i.crni of appri'iitiaship In the workshops. 
,iippleineTilcd by courses of theoretical Instruc¬ 
tion. At the conclusion oi thlsperiodoftralnlng 
he may be allowed to specisilisr in particular 
siilijects. For non-nianipnlatlvo or opera- 
ti\ e I iidustries, on tin- other hand, the tcnching 
institution should lie, the main training groond, 
though practical experience is also necessaiy. 
SrK'Cial propo-tals are made for commercial and 
mining education; and the future estaldiah- 
mint of two imperial coUeges is adumbrated, 
one for the highest grade of engineering and tiio 
other for metallurgy. To ensure tihe i 
maintenance of close relations between the 
training institutions andtlie world of Indnstw 
the general control of technical cducatiim 
should bo transfem'd to the Department of 
Industries. 

Government lnt4rventfon.-~13ie remain- 7 
Ing chaidiers of the, report deal more spe^ ’ 
ciltcally with Government interventfon 
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Industries. Govcniment. clung long to the 
tradition of {awsez faircia. industrial inntti'rs: 
but wlien In recent years it atteiuiited to iriay 
a more active part in industrial dt'VcloinrxMit, 
Its efforts were n-udiT.'d futile by f.li' al)»«-iu!e 
of scieutlflc and teetniical advice to ii'>si.>t It in 
estimating the value of induitiial pr<ijH)-iifions. 
and by the Lock ol any suiuible ag<-iiey 1o carry 
out approved propo-ale. 'fo ri'inedy liie lir-1 
of theec dcfee.1s, h r< orgatiisnf ion ol tlie ( xi^tin^.' 
BClontiflc serviiVK I'l advwaled, in sueli a way as 
to unite in imperialservici'S, eUi-silii d an-ordinc 
to science subjects, all tlie s<‘af1ir'd work, r- 
now engaged in the provine'-s on i-ol t1( d t.i'-k- 
Buies are. sllggistid fo govein tin n Litiotn 
betw»*eu the iin nib'-r.s oi (lies«' ard 

private indiistpiidislh.-.eckiiiij ad\jei. 'I'lie 'iln- 
,,ation of rt'seurch instiMifc.>< and flie eo.idiljon.'' 
’and terms of eiiijiloyniejit oJ tln'-e ier>iei's jus 
questions lor the di'cbioii oj wideli fin ( onnnit-- 
sion considt'rs tliiil tiie a|ipoiiitnn id o*' n 'jieci,-! 
committee is nec- .-^sni y. 

’The adminl-itmtive injiciiim r> with wJiieli 
Qovernnl'ent must lu- equipped and 'Oine oi tin 
functions which tlurt nnu-hinciy will enable it to 
perform liavi’ alreiidy Imn jlescvibed: l i:f then 
are many other diri'etion.'' iii u inch tie' <ii m Jo]i 
ment of iiiduitries can be .‘^f iiniilafi d. I si liii 
and np-to-date infortnafion on ('.ninnien i.d and 
industrial matters is i ssi nilal fjolh lor tinvi rji- 
meut and for priv.ite meirliiiids and indn tiia* 
lists. A scheme is pinpontni. d lor lolliclii.j; 
BUdi iufor'iiation and lor inakini' il ai.iilabh 
to the public Ihrong! I odfei r m in,. Deinr'iin iii 
of Industries 'the pni-elai-e ol iUw i.i'inid 
‘‘Htpres lu tile pasf. lia-' bei n eoiiilneii d in •'in h. 
',A way as to liaudienp Jnalin inaiini.ieluns in 
^fiompeting for onlers Jind to nlaid indn-fi-i.d 
'develoinui'iitin India. TheConinii '•ion (ijoiium: 
that MC Deparlnienb oi Jiidn l>i s iionUI Im 
in charge of this work and th.at ord. r.'. .-Iioiijii 
not be placed with tin* Slons Deiiauii'n t o! 
the India Office untilfhenianiifaetiirjn}rfa!Ml'i' 
IltieB of India have tir-t beiu exlijiu-lid. A 
cimptcr Is concerned witli the law oi I.onl 
acquisition aiideriuuei.it. s prii!ei{>Ies in iRroid- 
aiioe with which Govi-rnnient might cnni]iiil 
sorily acquire sites lor industrial nndi rlfiKinc 
in another, the various methods l»y wliie'a (Jov- 
ernment might n'nder direct ti eliiiiejil aid to 
Industries arc j'X])I.‘iiiied. The f'omnii simi erm- 
‘slders that oi’dliiarily tiovernnniitif eJi .••hoidd 
undertake manulacturing operations only lor 
tbo production of lethal lonnitiojis. Tin' 
admini-.tratiou of tlie Ikuli-r Acts, the ATinjiig 
Bulcs the 3’Ileetrieits Aj-t, Hie i inploymeiif 
of jail labour, the pivVention ol jidnlti iJilion, 
patents, and the regl>traf ion of bU'iin f-s names, 
of trade marks and of (uu’tne.rdiip'-, an* inaftei r 
whidi ore specifically dealt with . In the oiunion 
of the CpmmiiWion the compiitsory r.‘gi*.trntion 
of partB ^vs hips is practicable and the question 
ahoida be examined by Uoverunieiit witli a \Jew 
to Iciffelatlon. 


In particular it should bp jiossfble to Incrcaae 
the nvtes on raw produce for eiqiort and on 
imports other than macMiiery and stores for 
industrial Use. The addition of a commercial 
iiieinber to the Bailway Board and the better 
' re pri'»eiitat,ioii of commercialand Ipdnstriad 
' iiitj'rists at. the Ballway (Conference would help 
i to -eouri' a more ('rpialde -system of rating. The 
1 i-'nprdvemi'iiiofwjii.'rwaysand the formation of 
a Wat. rway.' Tru.-.t at Caiciitta are also proposed. 

The OoMinii- ‘-ion lay.s emphasisou the disurga* 
"i-nlion of Indian cfipltnl and it.s shyness in 
eoming iorw.'ird xor industrial development. 
'i’In re is no l:u!k oi morn > in tlie country', yet 
I ill* i;i(1iist.ri<ili-'t eannot obt.aiiithenseolite.Xcept 
on (.( i'liis •.<> I \'oii)itiint as to devour a largo part 
Ol hi ■ proiiis. Til. rc is ji cryingiitcesslfy tortlio 
'\t. iisioii oJ h'l^ilung lacHhies in the inofussil. 
The Coinini'siojt is dirpo-j d to Javour tlie estn- 
hli- hnn nt ol an iiidiistrial hank or banks; but it 
coiisid. i; tliat l]ieiippointmeuto1it.nexiX'rtcom' 

1 liitti'ls ni,e .-sjiry to deni witli this subject and 
ji.sk (lOv'c rii'iuii-l totake juil.ioii at jiii early date. 
.i'N.'in ‘inteiiri * measure, a scheme iKiicqtOundpd 
lor tlie iiro'.jsions oj eurr< nt tbianee to 'middle 
C1.1-.S iiidiixti-iali ts. by which the biuiks would 
o|ii iiu.|s|iiTedbsin uivoiirol :i]ij)Jic.aTitsapproved 
by tile I>e|i.)i 1 ineiit OI I■idu..trieh oil tlie guaiun- 
ti-e of («overnmeiit. Various other methods of 
liimiiei.ila .sisf ai.ee tiy'tJovemnient are suggested, 
ill iKirlir liliirtile provi ion <if }<lant iorsmall and 
oott.-ige indu-trii,^ on the hire-iiurehjvsc syttoia. 

IVsilinn siiinmed up.—To sum up, the 
('i)i'iiiii 'ioi' liiiils Unit India is a cnniitry rlihln 
r.iM' iiLiii.. ri:il and in Indn irial posslhiliUes, but 
poor in nianul icturiiig juxamiplishuieiit. The 
dehi i.neii s in lierludustiial systi lu arc sucli as 
tori'iiifei 111 I liable toioreignpeni trationlntime 
ol je i'.ei uiid to scrioii.s d.uigi rslii time of wor. 
Ibr l->l>onr i.-. i.ielheii-iit, but for this reason 
<’ap ible Ol \a- i inipi-ovenn i>t. She relli^ almost 
•litii I ly on ior. ign - oui'e's ior forr men andsuper- 
VI or> ;a!id her jwfiWi/f'HOifa have yet to developc 
■' I i rlil. tradiiion o', indtidiialisin. Her stores 
ol iiioiny Lie iiiert and idle. The necessity oi 
'l eiiring Ihi' eeunomiesaiety ol the country and 
ill ■ inability ol the people to secure it without 
tin eo-oji ridion und'stimulation ol Goremment 
nniii>-.e, tlii-r.'lore, on Goveniinent a policy' of 
III .".'tie iiitervi ntioii in industrial aifnirs, and 
to ili-cliarge the iiiitltiljirious octiviths which 
tiiist'jioliey denniTids. Government must be pro- 
Mi|. d vithu.siiiialtlrindnstri.'ilequipraentiiitlie * 
■ >•11.1 01 imperial and ])!'orlnclal departments ol 
Ini’ii'.tri's. 


Of jail laboiir, me pivvein on aiinii. rai. on, recurring co..l ol the proposals isestimat- 

patents, and tlic re{,i.>traf ion ol bU'iin i.s n.iim s, 11Kii lakhs; tin y involve a capital expen- 

(rftr^e maAs aud ol fKutncrshiiis,^ j-q lakhs, mainly on educational 

whidi are specifically dealt uilh. In thi opinmn ,; -i lurtbeT e^ipital outlay of 

of the f^mmiiWion the compul.sory r>‘gi*.trAtion j, auticlfiated for tiitnre develop^ 

of partwSlshlps is practicable and the questioii jn, Coiiinil'Kloii considers that this 

ahodi^to cMUiincd by Goveruuieiit witli a view ; juay be worked up to at the end of ) 

to IcsJtlatlon. t pcrijjj of 7 years. , . - , 

flMallaild Cottage Industries. —^Industrial i PimdltMalaviyaappcudedamlautcofdlsefint 
aatjOpcTation is discussed with reJej-vnee toobjecting to the appointmtiit of an lndi]||rliil 
and cottage Industries; and the v'cxed , Si'rvlee and recommending the cnllstmeV of 
TOUMtioa of railway rates on industries* ].<> , tlw necessary staff for a tenu of yoars. m 
oonsiderod. The Ckimmlssion Uiiuks that i Thcrciiorthasbccnrefmedtotlio P!royia^|| 
reduced totes to and from jiorts have been [ Governments for wielr opinions, but In antlcWf 
-preludloial to industrial development and i tlen of the final conclusion several loeaUIqrak 
that the position requires earefnl examination i ments have already formed industilapt|ef|0lV 
wtthaviewtolhercmovalofexisthigauomallieB. I ments. ’ ' 
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Scientific Snrveys. 


Tlie Botanicol Suri'ey is niulrr the dircc 
tlou of the Supurmtumtlciil of tlic Itoyal fioiaiiir 
Gaidcu, Calcutta, v'itli whom am asMu-iutvi: 
the Economic Jiotaiiihts beloiiirinK t.o tlic Agii- 
cuitural Uepartmert. Jii 191 a the iKi~t (»l 
Beporter on Kconomic l*fO(luctj< was aholi'-ii'^ 
and rcplawd by tJiat of ilt-iJiioTijic Utiiamw 
to the Botanical Survey. Sluch of lljo ey-tc- 
matic botanical work of India is done ior tli.- 
department by forest officers and othei-s. Ove. 
2,000 specimens were obtained in 1911-12 {.a 
the oflicor deputed to aecopipiiny the AS-oi 
Expedition as boianisl, and a l•l:-!eliaI iuli!;- 
Uon was made to ilic i'lfonnaiioii ; \..il.ibi 
as to the ve<;etation of the liMc-ivitown tnui 
tier region traversed. 

Geological Survey. —'llieli!-,' jtbject n: tin 
DepaiiU'cnt the i.iepaiation oij^>nei:.l 'mi,- 
lOglciU map of India. Vnrii.>'.;s ■ toxoinic iii\- - 
tigatious, which ferni an iucri':i.d'ig!y ini;»ii jam 
part of the llojiartniCitV work. :ij.-also ci, 
ducted. These include iiive.<iU</ii(.ioii oi 
and HUlld^tone onniriis for fiic jnrio— n 
bniiding Imperlnl JJdhi, (he ('.'iinin tc": <i 
the Koica ixtal-lleld in tin- Ojo.'i'ic. s. 

of pt'trolifci'ons lixj.jii'iea in the I’mij,.!) ■» c 
North-West Front!.-r Fio\i'ie,.’, oi pilcj.uicmle 
areas in the (iaya Bisciict,. oc. 

Zoological Survey.— A selicnie for (lie f.>i- 


(1ifferencc.s miglit be more carninlly worked ■ 
out ihcij liiul bet*!! done before., also to form 
■rs coiiii lete as po.ssiblc a collection of speci* 
nmiis tor the Society’s Museum in Bombay. 
Before tli(3 Survey sUictcd tlie Society had 
.1 verj' siiiall eollcetion, aiid even in the Brl-« 
tisii 3iii cum in Ijondo.n tiie Indian specimens 
were ver, iioi.rlv rejiresenled. 'I'lirce trained 
eoIieeUus fioi.i ihigiaiid are in the service of 
(he hociety and Kie spccimeii.s obtained by the 
ti'ir\(y a'I beimj worked out at tlic British 
.MiiscT;?n ami <lui)lie,i(c:> pr(.r*eu1ed to ttie dUfer- 
ent imiliin r>:ii..}Cun:'.. lit India most of tho 
' eou'ilry i»ceji worked on the West Coast ^ 
iioni t'Doiv a-i f.ir hoj-Uj as Mount Abu, alsolfP 
(tie CcnLi'.ii I'rfuinccs, Xnniaon and Bengal. 

, T.'se whole of vVjion lu« been worked, and so 
Ij.is a considi-ralile part oi Burma. At tJie 
i.ic-e.i’ Ciui.; (uvu.g (:> (he war only one col- 
lee! or 11 ) the (iilii in Siklviin, llicotliers liaving 
gone (o tlie iioid. Funds for tJie Survey weie 
• abeii hv subscription from the principat^alive 
thief., am; .‘.oiiie prtnniiieut Bombay citizens 
(o'ri.'lMf wiiii “raidn iioiu the (lovemment 
.'•t Iridta, til'* lioetruM.-nt of tVyhin, the 
B.im’ jimeiit o( Biiniia, the Govcniuient of 
tin: .'.Sinav Kt..tes, and tire (iiderciit local 
(^o^e^J.^lln•io as weil a'^ donaiious from the 
Bertui t.(>el‘(y, ttie Hirtisli Museum and the 
c.oolm'ir.il yot'ieiy of London. 


mation ol a Zuoicgical .Survey on ti:,> o; i le 
Zoologlail aud Anthrojiologii-id Set (ion of (lit 
Indian Museum, Culeid.t.'i, came into foun* in 
July, 1916. Tlie jrrojiosais as K'.m:(,iori> d lA 
the Secretary of St,i.te mainly are as follow.'-. ■ • 
Tlie haadrpiarters of tli.t Survey will Iv (.ii- 
Indian j^liiscum. n'lie scheme reg.irLliiig i.lii- 
Zoological Survey eniiidlR the bn ak-ng upof tli" 
organisation now known as thi' Zooiogh-ai am! 
Anthropological Section ol tli.> Indhau 
into two parts, one of whitii will b-i ome a Cnv- 
ernniunt department under lire title of t!i< 
Zoological Survey of India, .and wilt be piima- 
tily concerned with zoological iu\(-si.i(T.i,tion aim 
exercise siich advisory iimeiiotrs as may be 
, assigned to It by Government, while tlie oilii i 
part will remain as the of (lee rtf the Trnsfi o. 
the Indian Museum and will b(' oiganiseti foi^tb) 

K nton the lines lairl doWrj in tlio ex!st.liiffh.v. 

of tlie Museum. It will be the duty of tlie 
Zoological Survey to act as guarditius of tlie 
, standard zoological collection of the IndiiMi, 
Empire, and as such to give every assistaiiee in 
fhelr power both to nffieials and to others, in tl«- 
Identmcatlon of zoological streeimens snbaiitted 
to them, arranging, if requested, to do so, (o. 
send collections to upcciidlsts abroad for Identi-1 
floatlon in cases in which no specialist is avail- 
^ftble In India. The Director of tlic Survey it, 

. Dr. Adiandale. 

Sarvey,—An important move- 
toe^has ree.antly been inaugurated bv tlie 
E^lky Natural History Society "wbicii 
,bm collected subscriptions tfor a survey 
qbJhe mammalB of India. This Survey was 
fljpqt' In 1911 with the object of getting to- 
^neriy prepared specimens of all 
qmiirovMo<W of Sbumnals In India, Burma 
pa that tkeur distribution {ud 


Till! Dcard of Scientific Advice.— 
I’ni*. BufUu iij« i':'l.'!5 till' hr-iids of thi.‘Afeteoto* ' 
lo'n'.d, tb l,ot!iiiie:d. Forest, and 

v , n (Ui h.'i'tativi 8 of the 

Ai:i:.-!!!ini;d and ('i\il Vij^ohiiiryI>partincnt8, 
aid r-tli'T sriijiUiir autMOtitles W'hosc special 
ii'aai >.!< nl., may Lk-U seful. It was establish^ 
in to ci'-ornhiJite onxial sclentifle. inquiry, 

I ,i...iri; tiiat ri-.' arch work is distributed to 
the b -t a'l\ji!it !';>', ai.d to advise tlie Gov- 
.-riiui I t or Ji'Uia in prosecuting practical 
r<';«'a'ti> into t|iu-,o questions Of ecoiioniio or 
ajipli'. <l Kei'nci' on til,', solution of which tile 
agiiei.liiiiai and iniliut.rl.al dev«lopmeiit of tihe 
Ho.iiitiy so largiiy Jepenils. The programmes 
of i’lV. ^t!g:l(lou OI (.lie varions deportments are 
a iiiaaily :-ubmiit. d to the Board for (Uscussloii 
.I'.d .nra.igi nii'iit, and aii annual report is pub* 
li-^htd O'lliie work done, as well as a general 
puuU'amrn.* of ri'searcii for tho ensuing year, 
'i'lii- r. 'ii(»rt.s and tiio programmes formulated 
are ciiimiiuuic.aU d for consideration tO .an Ad- 
vi..ory Cmnieii.V e of tho Boyal Society, who 
frtiiu time to time, furnish valuable suggestions 
and ttiivice. 

Tlie Secntary to the Government of India 
(T). p:iri!'i,>rit of TIcv«nne and A.griciiltun>) is 
sx-i>Biriif Vn sid( nt of the Board wbicli includes 
tlie Director-Gineral of Observatories, the 
I Supi-ri 't' iident of tlie Indian Museum, the 
Siirv''yor-General of India, the Principal, 

I Punjab Veterinary (tollege, the Director of the 
lodjiin Institute of Suieiioe, the Inspector- 
Gt'j.i-ral of Forests, the Agiie.uftnral Adviser to 
the Government Of India, tlie Director Of the 
Geological Survey, the Director-General, Indlui 
Medical Servioc, the Secretary to the Govern* 

: ment of India, Public Works Departmeuti ail4 
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the Director of the Botanlca.1 Surrey of India communicable disoasos.’.' Fresh Inrestigatibiii','. 
who is Secretary to the Board of Scieutiilo Into kala asar'and cholera have been inaagoia' ,, 
Advirc. ted, and an officer was deputed, at the expeoiO:.' 

The pFOgrammc of the various depart- of the Fund, to study yidlow fever in the te*:^ 
mints for JncluJes the following: 'JChc giuns where it is endemic, with a viow to takbiB,' •’ 

Meteorological Department will continue obser- »ti'ps to prevent its iutroduci^n into liidiis« *' 
rational work with pilot balooiis at various a furl,her grant of 0 lakhs (£40,000) was made 
stationB, and will also do some expcrimentol to the Contnil llesearch Fund from the oMuai - 
^work on vertical air currents at Agra, besides surplus of 19J1-J2. It has been decided to'^ 
collating charts rejueseiiting tyjs's of weather, fle\ol.o to research and anti-malarial piojeeti 
with notes giving explanations and n'fen-nocs to 5 lakhs (£03,000) a year from Imperial rovenues 

^.na-ks^. * ___ S„ -■ •« A • 


Other ca8<>s of occurrence of the same type for; eommcnciug in 1913-14. A -pew portooicair ^ 
dally weather forecasting. Iti tiie Astruuomieal | “ The Indian Journal of Medical Research,** was ' 
Department a new Ktiectro-h<-1iogrniili h Under instituted in 1913 and is published Ibut ' 
construction W'liicli,itis li()p< d, will lii ciiniplett d I tinii's anniiaily, as the official organ of tbs 
during the year. J<'iv<> inure si'isinograpli^, two! iScMinrch 'J'he journal deals wltb every 

^at Simla, two at Calcwtt.ii, and one at llumliu}', I hi-iuicli of n seurch directly or Indirectly con* 
■the Avllnc Bcisinograph at Kodaikanal and; neclcd with inedieid and sanitary science, and ,« 
'Several instruments of local inamifaet ure at; foriris a record Of what is being done in India 
Bombay will be kept in use during tile year. A 1 loi the ndvaneo of-this work. For the year 
botanical survey is being carried out, and the! rj17-)S tlie Jioard recommended the continu- 
Boonomic Botanist will Imjirove and arrange 1 ;inee. on thi‘i xi-ting lines of the following Inoui* 
his exhibits. Plant breeding and plant iin-' rio-IV rf- Jti-ii by Jjeulenani-Coloncl Ho* - 
proveraent work will be coiitinued on wheat, (':irri-.on : U'pro-y by i)r. Sudliamoy Ghosh; < 
tobacco, gram, fibro plants, indigo, oilseeds and ] llook-wonn liy Dr. K. S. Mhaskar; Plague Pre- 
fruit. Entomology will includn general iuvesti-' vi ntion bv Dr. D. D. Cliitrc ; Rntomolo^cal by 
gationa of crop peats and especially of ]K*>ts of Mr. .Aw.di iiiid Mr. Mitter. A grant was been 
rice, BUgarcaiiR. and cAtloii, fruit trees, and ; made to I,ient.-('ol. Cilen Liston for experiments 
stored grain, while In patbologicul eutuinologyj wjtii Jiydio-e.Viinie acid gaa as a dlalnfcotont. 
a closer oonnertiun witli veterinary work will; r< 

be aimed at. Tinder tiie lu-ad of agiie.ultnre the j Survey of India.—The work of the Survey >' 
following ate tlu' lines of work lu jirogo-ss :—! of India Di-partmeut falls under various beads, 
Ecoitoinhs of cnitivation by steam and niotoi! namely, tin- trigraiumetrical survey, topogza- 
cuglncs, puddling oi rice land by double engine' plUcal and fon-st surveys, spc'cial surveys and 
system of steam ciiltivatinn, eoniblnatiun of.'■.'cplorations, and map production. Oadas'trsl' 

• irrigation and drainage in tho growing of rice, surveys are now carried out by the Provincial.,. 
Study of liihcritanco of t’.ie more import ant Land Records and Scttlcmcut Departments. 

;>,oharaol»rs of dairy cattle by crossing, build- j„ j^gQ 4 atti-nyon was drawn to the defective 
. ing up of milk pedigri-c In cattle by seli-i-tioii. of the topographical survey 

The ludian Research Fund.—Scientille maps, abd a Coinmittoe was appointed to te- 
.research work is rapidly duvi-loping in India, j port on the subject. To overtake the arrears 
In 1011 the sum of 5 lakhs (£33,000) out of re visional survey and to secure that the map . 
of tho surplus opium revenue wns sot aside; of India sliould be brought up to date and 
as on endowment, for research into cpidiimic j n;vised at proper Intorvals, tltey recommended - 
dlsesses in cnmicction with the Central Re-' a cunsiderabli: incicasc of establishment and an 
search Institute, at Kasauli. It was Iiopcd ; increased expenditure of £210,000 a year for 
that this sum might be largely augment'd f.he next 25 years. They also made reoommenda- 
, by private subscriptions. An Indian Re-, lions for altering size and Improving the- 
search Fund Association was constitutod, > quality of the maps. After further inquiry the' - 
. and a good deal of work lias already been Government of India decided that a scale of'^ 

* undertaken. Its objects arc deflned as “ the i 1 inch to the mile would ordinarily be sufflobm^ ; 

pioseoatlon and assistance of research, the i reserved forests and special areas being surveyed. 
propagation of knowledge and experimental I on the scale of 2 Indios to the mile, and thw 
measnies generally in connection with the | j-iuch scale employed for waste and tazzen - 
causation, mode of spread and iircvcntion of | tracts. ']x. 

THE IMPEBI.\L INSTITUTE. 

Tlie Imperial Institute, South Kensington, for India, and one by the Secretary ot Stale 
has been placed by the Imperial Institute for the Colonies. In addition it Is understood' 
(Management) Act of 19 IG under the control tliat there will be a special Indian Oommftte*'- 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies as of the Council with co-opted ]nembat»--aa 


lew periodical^ 
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'DominfonB, Colonics, and Brotoetorates of the 
Bmpire. 3'ho a(f>nal management of the 
Institute will be with an executive conneO of 
twenty*flvc members, whicli, subject to the 
'general control of tiic Secretary of Stqte for 
Colonics, will possess consldetable autonomy 
and will be the governing body of the Institute. 
India is to be represented on this' council by 
four members, one nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment of In dip, tTfo by tim Seqetary of Stpte 


, connection of the tostituto with Indian lateiertt 
' and, it is hoped, will riromote the develi 
I of those activities of the Institute tin 
, which are most needed in England. 

I An account cd tho work done by the 
! for India, by Dc. W. B. Dunstan, DiteclMihfi 
j the Imperial Institute, has Iht^. been jpiRdIpId' 
in the Sui^in M the Inrtltato. . 

The Indian CoDeetiona ti theTjonmlm 
Institute, whli^i IfavB bem. '.cQriprt fl mi ah jfe 




NaHve Passenger Skips. 


i,fKM« 9 d la nceal Tean, conRUtnte the Indian such cnqnldes, a special branch of tho depart- 
'./BadSoa of tb» Pobtle Ezhlhltfon Galleries, ment was ftvmed In 1914, whose business it is, 
’’'-JS9h|1^ Incltide a ropreaentation of tiie Important In collaboration with the staff of the Bd^tlflo 
jvHaw-aiate^ls of uidla, llluetrations of Its chief and Technical Beseoroh Dcmrtment. to 
i Jawaatrlea and their results, tabular Information collect and distribute technical Information. 
" ■ IftiS ' diagrams ’ jrespcctlns Indian trade and Since the war tlda branch, known as the Technl- 
\ 'oomanerce, maj^, pictures, and photographs cal Information Bureau, has been very full of 
,, .Of Its cHiM and Industries. work,and bas not only dealt with a large numbeit 

Tedbnlcal InfonDatlon Bureau. — Ever j of inquiries as to Indian materials and tbelr 
' sines ttae Scicntillc and Technif»il Kesearrh Ipossibilitivs, but has taken the initiative with 
llep^ment was started, a most important | i'.ritisli mnnufact.iirers and nirrchants in bring- 
portcditswork has been,In addition to coudiirt-1ing to tlieii notira^. important Indian materials 
’'..fng TBsearches, to collect and critically cullu^ which await a new miirKet. 

Idl onbUshed Information nspecting the pro-! ^h(i Institute has a library and map rooms, 
duOQOn and industrial uses of raw materialR. i winch are ia portent auxiliaries to this work 
' Ond It has gradually emmo to be reeognbed ]iiib11slies quarterly the BvUetin Which 
' 4M a central clearing-house for inforniaticni of I Ii;is phtyt d a coiikpicuuur part in inaking known 
.'tida character. Merchants and iiianiifuctiir('r.>i itliroiigliout the Eitqiire the results of researches 
'*in England, as well as iiroducess in india : conditc-ted a't the Institute, and the records of 
. the t^lonies, have applicid in increasing nutnln rs i ].><-ngress in the various asiiects of tho production 
.‘for mfonaation on tltcso subjects. In order. und iitiltsatioii of cuniinereial aud ■ economlo 
. to be In a position to deal more clfeclively willi! irateriaLs. 

NATIVE PASSENGER SHIPS. 

The following Besolutiim by the Go^t'tn- agaiust tlie apparent narrowness of the scope 
'jfllfint of India was issued in October 191;}, as of tlie inquiry. 'J'lie. wliole subject is one of 
• tesnlt of Inquiries set on foot after tin: lo.->s ‘ toiisiderablcr diihcuJty and complexity. It is 
Of the Titanic- well-knciwn tliat the standards laid down under 

^ "The Board of Trade made a coiiir>iohciis,i\c enm.um'nts now in force are not adequate 
"wrialon of the scale of boats and Jife-sa^ing “> proY*^^'a««’““ 0 ‘latioii for all on board. It 
i appliance to bo provided on boiird ships in the J*® nividious t,o specif jmy one to 

ifflted Ktagdom and appoint ml committees the inadequacy of the prosmit 8tm- 

of experts to deal with collateral qiiesii\)ns ! ***^*^*s, but it luay roughly be said that, on the 
arising in the sumo councctien. AleanwliiJc,capacity which 
the maritime local Govcrnineuts have been ibe provided in life-boats slu^d be at 
consulted os to tbc necessity for revising tin: ^ the rate of ten cubic feet per admt, toe ancom- 
rules which govern vessels ^in British India, 1 now provided vnll only ^ord room 

partteularly those under the Native PasscHKi r | to orthetumberof pas^^ 

Ships Act, 1887, the nigrlm Ships Ac:t, Hi'Jo, nml! fi wnod. '1 lie c.ucst loii is •further compllca^ 
the udiamEmigratloa Act, 1908, wlilch are read , r}”}'*’'* ol the fact lliat of a uumber of narive 

in the notillcatlonp detailed aboM'. TIic reiilies ' r'a^-senger ships niany arc never out of sight of 
show that while a revision is undoubU'dly lend ilunng tiieir voyages, and I'^f' Any 


'Involving a number of tcohnical and olhcr i ni tiie c^o oi pi^ciiger snips which 

uhesriODS which need careml scrutiny. 'J’ho'?'® engaged in too cairiage of passennn 
^tovernment of India therefore dcdiled to lauts BC]>:iratcu by Inoiuislderable 

appoint a committee repniscaitative of ohieial ■ jnstauecs some relaxalion should not be allowed 
■nonon-ofllclal interests fo enquire oeneraJly ! ™®"^*^.^tommoda- 

^ttto the sufflcloncy of too existing rules and j **0“*^; . is thus 

/sport. Its views to the Government. The '• uf'=‘^ntially one lor local investigation, 
con^ttee consisted of tho foUowing Fresi-; Working of the Act.—Under the Eative 
toit and members:—President,. Air. C. U. F.i^'-engcr Ships Act (X of 1887) the term 
Tbdinmter, LC.8., Collector, Madras Frcvsidency. i “ Nalivc Passenger Ships" is applied to 
.Herabors—^the Hou'blc Sir Fusulbhoy Currim-, sidling-ships, which carry as passengors more 
bhoy Bbtahlm, Bombay; Commander G. J. C.. iiiaii thirty natives of Asia or Africa, and to 




E)t(^ Eavigation Company, Calcutta." 

i|.,TlnJ3onimittee met at Bombay and snbse- 
qgeik'IK visited other ports. It was to submit 
Its IMpQTt' to toe Government oL ludia on tiic 
Sunweb 101^. hut tho repoi-rhos not been 

^araiiOlleB tke Questloii— Theanpolnt- 

■stiir JT ffili 'Cbidlittttoe was, welcomed by the 
orittciriiri were directed 
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liftcen and thirty, resjiectlveiy. A long voyage 
is defined in the Act us a voyage in which toe 
ship will, in ordinary circomstoncca, be conti¬ 
nuously out of poili for one hundred and 
twenty Imurs or more and a shoit voyage as 
one ill wliich the ship will not, in ordinary 
circumstances, be coniinuously out of port for 
one hundred and twentv hours. The spaM 
allotted to passengers, and some of her condt> 
tious, differ In a long and tt toort voyage. 





The Public Trustee 


m 


Integrity Is guaranteed by the State, while the 
meaiare of ^ success would Indioate that ho 
Is necessarily experienced and skilled in bis 
duties. 

Close personal attention is idvon by the 
' PobUo linstcia and his nedior olfloers to the 
details of every trust; and us regurds tlic work 
of Investment, a large organisation has been 
set up to give tlic best consideralion not only 
to the scie^ion of investments but to tlie duty 
of keeping tlicm under freguent ol>si‘rvatiuti. 

An Advisory Committee of men of recog¬ 
nised authority has, in the past year, Ix'eii 
^minted by the Lord Chancellor to as^dst the 
l^Dlle Trustee by a qnart.erly review of tlie 
Investments inndc. Tn the last Aiiniial JictHud 
the..Publlo Trustee speaks of iiaviug s'‘ctir('(l a 
return of £3-l!)-4 per eeiit. upon lii.s tiii'itcc 
investmonts and a return of £4-10-1 per cent, 
npdn his uon-trustee investments. 

The success of the Department woulil seem 
to show tiiat there is a wiilespread suibJic lu-ed 
In England for siioli .m Oiliee., niul t)ie ciKu-gy 
and eiUeieney with which the Depaitiiu'ut lias 
bem constituted and comlucted has been a 

S at factor in commending it lo flic piilihc. 

e State nuarantee is also doiilriless a factor 
of great importance. A st>atutoiy rule pro¬ 


vides that strict secrecy shall be observed In 
respect of ali trusts administered tn the Depart* 
ment. 

The administration is subject to an audit 
by tlin Controller and Auditor-General (the 
I Government Auditor), while the iiitemaJ orga* 

: nisalJoii has been built up upon the prinrfala 
I of. a eiicek and voartcr-chcck upon the ad* 

I ininislratiou. 

An iinpoitant s''ctIon of the Statute gives the 
riiiilii; J'nislce power to direct an audit and 
iuvesligacioii of tliu condition and accounts 
of any trust. 

OllieiaN in India will doubtless tend to make 
an iiicrea-^ing use of the lleriartmcut. As a 
liovt'Mu.ieiit O/lice, i(,.s stability will commend 
itself lo them as a medium to safeguard thei» 
Intel csls under vrilla or Scttleiiicnts wliich. 
can be entirely re.Ifcd upon, and free from the 
risks and evpi'iisc' attendant upon any other 
fornis of trusteeship. 

riirtlier iiiforin-irion upon details and copies 
of the ollic-ial iMiuplilct, reports and rales, 
eti’., eaii be obtained of the ofllcial agents to 
l lif Department, ■ctr : —Messrs. King, Hamilton 



THE ADMiNISTRATOB GENERAL. 


In India tlie functions of a riiMie 'J'riisfee .arc 
divided in each Provinee betwwn two oilidals, 
the Administralor-Gcurral and the Ullu ial 
Trustee. 

The ofllee of Administrator-General was 
first constituted by Indian Act VU of 18-ll>. 
There were several later eiiuetnicnla oi* the 
subjectfall of wlih^h have ceased to be in force. 
The present law is to be louiid in Jiiiliuii Act 
111 of which eontains the lollowing provi¬ 
sions ^—Tlicrc are tlirec Adniiiiisirators-Gemrul 
In each of tiiu L'n-siileueics ot Dengai, .Mailr.is, 
and Domliay. Their conihined jurisdiction 
covers tlio whole of Dritisb India. The Adminis¬ 
trator-General is entitled Ao Icifers of ailiiiiiiis- 
tration, when granted by a High Court, unless 
they are granted to the next of kin. lu Ihc 
Oth^ Com'ts lie is entitled to letters in jircler- 
enco to a creditor, a legatee other than a iiliver- 
sal le^tce, or a friend of the dee(>ased. 

If any person Who is not an Indian Ciiristian, 
a Hindu, Mohanmicduii, Persian, Jhiddhist dies 
leaving within any J'pi'sidency assets exceeding 
the value of Rs. l.OOii and if no person to wlioni 
any Gourt would have jurisdiction to eouiuiit 
administration of such assets has, within one 
month from bis death, applied in such Presi¬ 
dency for probate or letters of admiiiistration, 
the Adminlstrator-ilcneral is regnired to apply 
for letters of administration, lii case of ap¬ 
prehended danger of inisapproiiriatlon, dete- 
. rlonition, or waste of assets left by the deceased 
' lathe towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Dombay, 
iV-the il^gh Courts may direct Uiu Adnilnistrator- 
Geaeral to apply for letters of administration. 
'He ipan also be Tcqnlied to collect and hold 
ts natll a rig^t of succession or adminlstra- 
iB detonated. Probate and letters of ad- 
grauted to on Administrator* 



tleuerai have effer-t, fiirougliniit. the Presidency, 
hut till- Hi,til ("ourt can direct tliat they iiave, 
efieet T.iiroiigliout one or more of tiie other.' 
I'rcfcidemies. A private executor or adinilMi^, 
tr.itor may with tin* assent of tho Adminl^ 
tratcir-Geiieral transfer tlie assets ' of the 
est-i(e to the. AduiiiiistiVitor-Genernl. There are 
prinisions in the Aet with regard to tlic revoca* 
tini) of grants and the distribution of asseto. 
Will n the assets do .not exceed 1,000 III 
v.'.lue. the A(h)>iiiistrator-G<‘neral may, wbeh 
no piolKile or li tters t>f administration have 
be'ii granted, give' a certiikuito to a person, 
claiming otlierv i.se llutn as a en-ditor to be into* 
o-.^ted ill such assets, entitling him to tccelvs 
till! assets. There is also ;^wcr In certain 
eviiits to give such ceTtiflcato to a creditor. 

'I iicTo IB a lurthcr pomw to send the residue of 
the. ass< ts to tlie eountry of domicile of the 
cli ce.ised. 1 he Goveniinent of India is regnired 
!)>■ Gic Aet to make good all sums for Which the 
jUiininistnitor-Gcnerai would be personally 
liable if he had been a private administrator, 
eveeiit Where the Adiuinisinitor-General and bis 
olhceiB liuve in no way contributed to toe 
liabiiit}'. 

Fees botli on eayiital and on Income are pay* 
able out of tlic estiitos taken cliarge of by tm 
Adininistnitor-Goueml, Q'lio fees on capital 
vary Iroiu 3 \H'r cent, on the gross value In toe 
caoe of smalt estates to 2 iter cent, in the case 
of Irrgp estates. Tlic hfs on income vary In 
tlic ease of moveabic property from 2 p^t cent, 
to 3 per cent., and in the ease of Immovable 
pro|icrty from H per cent, to S per cent. Wboi 
the (iourt has directed the Adml^jatBator* 
General to colJent and liold the assets a fee of 1 
per cent, on the value of the assets taken pti* 
session olL collected, realised, or sold Is payttNe. 

A small fee Is also payable in cases wbcie ^ 
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The Official Trustee, 


AdnUnlsttator-Cteneral grants a oertiflcate. 
tile Admlnlsbator has pn^er to reduce the fees 
to one-half.' 

Official Trustee.'— The office of Official 
Trustee dates from the year 184:{. By Indian 
Act XVII of that year the Supreme Court had 
pOj^ to appoint the Bcgiatrar or other officer 
onihc Court to bo a trustee, where, there was no 
trustee WlUlivs to net. Act XVIT of 1 d4:i was 
repealed by Act XVll of IRGI, whieh was In its 
. turn rep(;aled by Act 'll of 191S, wlilch cout-iiiis 
the present law on the subject. There ans three 
Official TrastccB.> The Official 1'riistiec of 
Boigal has powers In the gn .ati'r part nf India. i 
The powers of the Olllcial I'nistee nf Itnmlfay | 
extend to the Bombay Prcsidi-ney and the Pro-1 
ylncR of British Buluehistan ; those of the Offi¬ 
cial Trustee of Madias extend to the .Mudnis 
Presidency and the Province of (\)or':. The 
Govrmnient can appoint Deputy OUieial Trus¬ 
tees. 


and liabilities as ordinary trusten. Be attsty 
decline any trust. He may not accept any tron ^ 
imder any composlMon or scheme of axna|!6* 
ment for the benefit of neditors, nor of Say. 
estate known or believed by him to be Insoiyait*. 
He cannot accept a^nst for a reUgloiis purpose* 
or for the management or caixylng on of my 
business. lie cannot administer the estate ^ a ' 
deceased person imless be be sole executor and 
sole tnisioc under tlic will. He cannot be ap- 
IKiintnd trustee along With any other persw. 
Witti ills consent he may be appointed trusties 
In the instrument making the tni^, and he may . 
accept a trust rontained in a Will. IVhen pto- 
;K‘rty issubjecttoatniBi,and there is no trustee 
v/iihiii the jurisdiction willing or capable to act, 
till' Jligli Court m.*iy appoint the Official Trus- 
(“(> .ns trustee. He may also be appointed a 
trustee by tile surviving or continuing trustees 
of a trust, and all persons beneficially interested > 
(herein. 


An Official Trustee can (a) net .ns an ordinary | Asia the/asc of an Admlnistrator-Oeneial, 
trostcc, (ft) be apiioiitted trustee by a (Jourt uf | the Oovenitiient of India is responsible for tiie 
competent jurisdiction. He lias, excf'pt as i acts or di'faults of an Official Trustee.. Fees 
otben^e provided, the same powers, duties, I arc iKiyable at rates fixed by the Government, 


PROVING 01' WILLS. 


' In British India if a person has been ap¬ 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
'" person, it Is always advisable lo prove tlic will 
. as early as possible. If tiie will is in a verna- 
' oular It has to lie 'ofll<-ially translated into 
JblgUsh. A petition is theu prepared praying 
ilor the grant of probate of the will. All the 
'.'ptiiperty left by the deceased has to be dis- 
^fllCsed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti¬ 
tion. The values of immoveable properties are 
waally assessed at IGl years purch.ase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
‘ under Be. 10,000 the probate duty payable is 
2%; between Bs. 10,000 and Ks. 50,000 the 
di^ payable is 2}%. Over 50,000 rupees the 

« payable is 8%. In determining the 
mt of the value of the estate for the por- 
tioses of probate duty the following Items ore 
g^wed to be deducted 

Debts left by the deceased Including mort¬ 
em gage euouiubrauues. 


2 . liin amount of funeral expenses. 

8 . Froiierty held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
coiiici a benefleiai Interest. 

Tiie particulars of all these items have to be ' 
stated iu a separate schedule. It is the prao- 
ticc of the High Court to send a copy of these ' 
Bchediilrs to the Bevenuc authoiftios and if - 
the properties particularly immoveable pro¬ 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Ileveiiuu department requite the petition to 
bo amended accordingly. In certain cae^ 
the Court then requires dtatlous to be pul^'. 
fished and served on such persons as tiie Court 
iiiinks are interested In the question of fmA, 
grant of probate, elt no objection is lodged by "' 
any person so Interested within 14 dayu sfteor\»r 
the publication or service of citation and if tiM >. 
will is shown to have been property 
and the petitioner entitled to prooKtib ' 
is ordered to bo granted.« . 



Freemasonry- 


'I la aa ImUtntioQ bo nnlvetsal os Freemasonry 
file growth of that body in any piuticnlar 

r t Ot the wory. is usually similar in all respects 
the development in other parts. When 
Freemasonry was first established in Bombay 
■ and became strong enough to have its own 
Fcovipcial Grand Lodge, the Grand Master 
of Bdi^h Freemasons appointed James Todd, 
a lieutenant of Police, as the first Provincial 
' Grand Master In 17C4. This office he held 
until 1708, when the Provincial Grand Lodge 
aeems to have gone into abeyance. A revival 
imparently set In in 1833, and Lodge Orion 
In the West was founded at Poona. This 
was ibilowed in 1841 by Lodge St. Andicws 
at Kamptee and In 1818 by Lodge St. George 
dn Bombay. Tn ISfSl the Provincial Grand 
Lodge was revived and George Taylor was 
appobted P. G. M. 

In 1870 a fresh warrant was issiufi by wliieh 
- the Provincial Grand Ijodgc of BoiiiLuy was 
altered to District Grand Lodge with James 
' Glbba as D. G. M. The next D. G.'M. was JCd- 
wazd Tyrrell Leitli who took chargi' in IS79. and 
was followed in 1887 by U. Jt. li. the nnke 
'ot Connaught. The remainder of the l)ihtrk‘t 
Grand Mhsters were H. E. Ijord 8aiidiinrst 
1895-1809, H. E. Lord Eorthcoic 1»00-lU(i2, 
Hon. Sir Lawrence Jenkins 1903-1907 and 
G* Owen W. Dnnn 1908-1911. The present 
D. G. M. being W. Alban llaig-lSrowu wlto 
was appointed in 1912. 

' Under the skilful managcnient of these 
inustrioDB men the District lias gi'own mil il 
now there are under the District Gr,aad l.o(lge 
<tf Bombay 40 Lodges wiUi a total niciubcrsliip 
of over^,b00. 

At the same time the Boyal Arch and Mark 
degroes have also* prospered and there are 
18 chapters with a total membership of over 
600 and 11 Mark l<odgcs totaliing over 30U. 

tPISTEICT GEAND LODGE E. 0. 
list of Principal Oncers, 1017. 

BnyoAP. 

. fi. W, DMriet Grand Master, Lord Boniildshav, 
, a.0.IJi. , 

DejHify Oistriet Grand MaOer, Col: A. H. D. 
Cre^, 0. K. Q. 

Senior Grand Warden, The lEou’bb’- 
‘Mr. Elran Chundcr Du, C.I.E. 

' JUdtriet Junior Grand Warden, Tlie Hon. Mr- 
H.D. Beatson Bell, 0J.B.' 

< iZKitrM Grand SeereUsry, J. A. Dolton, 10, Park 
' ' 8^et, Colcntta. 

' ,' , BOU^AV. 

'|L' W, DUtriOt Grand Master, W. A. Halg- 
Brown, j.p.. 

V lUniNdy DistrCel Grand Master, C. B. Boblnson, 
JJP., P.G.1). (Sng.). 

Senior Warden, B. B. K. Galkwod. 

! Juntor 'Qrand Warden, Col. W. B. Lane. 

! QraniTSeorttairy, J. 7 . Pennodk, v . d ., 
^0, 4Bng.) PPil^g, Fort, 



Mapbas. 

n. ly. Distriet Graiid Master, Hon. Mr. LI. B. 
Buckley. 

Uepvfn histHct Grand Master, C. J. Hig 
P. O. D. (Kiitf). 

OMriel Senior Grand Warden, V. Timmalal 
Pillai. 

Disfri'-t Jv iur Grand Warden, Brlg.-Geneml H. 
F. Lock. 

Dvdriet Grand (Seeretarif, J. IT. B. Brou^iam, 
Sfuiint JU.( id, Madnis. 

PUNJAB. 

fit. Wor. niiifrirl Gnrid Master, Col. Henry. 

T. I'ease, O.I.E , I'.O.P. (Bug). 

Depirfj; Jji.-lriri Gmml Maeter, Vacant. 
lihlritt Grand Seerelani, David E. Johnston, 
Fiveimisoiis' ll:il!, l.uliorc. 

BUR UAH. 

It. IT. Disiriff Gimid Master, The Hon. Mr. 

Justi.’,e E. W. Ormond. 

Vepntu District Grand Master, W. Kin. 
Dislricl Senlur Grand Warden, W. Archibald. 
ISslrii-t .Junior Grand Warden, llcv. J. Lister. 
District Grand Sec/elary, W. Elndall. 

GltVND BODGE OF ALb SCOTTISH 
FREi:.\l.\SOM«Y IN INDIA. 
Iii'italintion—^Novoinber (St. Andrew's Day) 
Co.MMU\'iOATiON-~11h Saturday, in January, 
April, July, and October. 

i’liACT. OF Mhktixo—F reemasons’ Hall, Bavelin 
Street, Buiiibiiv. 

Grand Master, The nou*bIo Justice Sir FrankT 
Beaman, i.t'.s. 

Grand Master Depute, Pcstonjee M. Kanga. 
Substilnfe Grand Master, J.. 11. Saviie. 

Grand Saperinteinl-'nt of Central India, W. B. 
Jurdinc, C.I.K., l.u.8. 

Grantl Superintendent ofDastern India, W. H> 
Gourluy, l.o.s. 

Senior Grand ll'crdeH, G S. Curtis, 0.B ., 1.C.8, 
Do. do do. A. N. Thorpe. 

' 1)0, do. do. A. Pellymounter. 

' Junior Grand Warden, C. H. Captain. 

Do. do do. Dr. II. P. Joseph. 

Du. do. do. D. F Mackle. 

G. Secretary — ARTHUR W. WlBB, 
Elphlustono Building, Horsban 
Boad, Fort, Bombay. 
BENGAL MASONIC ASSOCIATION. 

For Educating Children of Indigent Free¬ 
masons. 

President. —^Lotd Bonaldsiiay ajj.rj*., ZHibiet 
Grand Master. 

This AsaoclaMon is supported by caMtatlon 
assessments from the Lodges in the Dlstflct 
of Bengal end by voluntary oontributions. 

1 . A donation of Be. 600 made In one <fe 
more paymenta of not leas tiion Ba. 60 <mdl 
eonstitates the donor a FfM-PrevidMif -for Afljp 
with the privilege of flve vol»f. 
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Freemasonry. 


2 . A donation of Rs. 100 constitutesi the 
donor a Qovemor ior JAfe, ailh the privilege 
of one vote and one vote for each additional 
donation of So. 100. 

3. A Babscripilon of Rj. 10 per anonm 
entities the snbsciiber io one vote for the year 
and an extra vote for every additional Ra. 10. 
^4. The conditions of the above arc the Stime 
whether the donor or Hubacriber be an individual 
Or a Xodge, Cliaptcr, or any otiicr soeicty. 

6 . A genera] meeting of Hiibscribem is held 
twice in the year, at Rreenuisons’ Hull, Calcutta. 
19, Park Street. 

6 . The general conduct of the alT,alr.q ol 
the Association is (‘titnisled to a Coniiiattei* 
composed of the Picisiilent, 'iVcnsurcr, and 
Secretary, and of live A1 embers to be eloetca 
at tlio February Ralf-yeatly General Meeting. 

7. The funds of the Association nre devoted 
aolely to tlic board aud edueutioii of eluldnm. 

8 . Children are admitted into tli(> Association 
at the ago of seven years and continue therein 
till tiiey have attained the age of seveuleen 
years. 

This rule applies eqmlln to rMtlrnt of both 
sexes without any distiuctiuu of religious deno¬ 
minations. 

9. Elections take place at eaeli General 
Meeting of biibseribcj’s acesirding to the number 
of vacancies and capabilities of the fund. 


to be. placed on 
ills father has been 
rears and Subscrib- 
for at leas! three 


10 . No child is cliuiiil 
the List of Candidates unh 
), a Registered Mason for liv 
;4ng Member of some J..o'l 
^'.f'eazs of that period. 

y Subscriptions and domtUiiui are reecivru 
bytheJH^ri^ Qratul Srcretiirp awl bji the SerreUtfo 
of the Association (Herheii E. Kent, I’recMUtow,' 
UM, 19, Path Street), W. J. JSr.id-dian, lion. 
Troaswer, and Herbert E. Kent, SeceOary. 

BEKGAL MASONIC FUND OP 
BENJiVOLENCli. 


Col. A. n. D. Oreagh, o.N:.a., Deputy Dkbrifi 
Grand MaHer. 

C. D. Stewart, P.D.a.w. 

S. A. Fairweather, Grand Treasurer. 

J. A. Dollon, Grand Secretary. 

H. E. Kent, Asst. Grand Secretarg. 

i 

i SCOTTISH MASONIC FUND OP 
' BBNEVOrJiNCE. 

I 

i For the purpose of affording temporary r^ef 
; to indigent b'recmasons and their families. 

! Grand Srerriary —^jVrt.hur W. "Wise, Elphinstone 
{ Building, Jioad, Fort, Bombay. 

I 

: THE SCOlTiSn MASONIC BENEVOLENT 
I ASSOOIATION IN INDIA. 

' (a) For the purpose of granting Anaultics to 

' old and deslitutc L'lcctnasons and tiioir widows. 

(b) Cr.'iiding ollowiinecs towards tiio mainte- 
I nance and etl mention of the cbildreu of deecosed 
or indigent Freemasons. 

I 

.T. C. Mistree, Honorary Secretary and Trea* 

' surer. 

I 

1 THE SIND MASONIC BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

Patron. 

I Biglit Wor. Bro. II. E. tlie Bight Hon’ble 
. J.ord Laniington, G.c.ii.a., G.o.I.'B., IjUU Grand 
iMuafrrof A. S. F., India, and Qotemar of' 
Jioutbay. 

C. If. (’helham. President, SeeTetarp.-^Vtam^ 
roze IS, ruTithakey, Victoria Streep Predy 
QuarieT, Karachi. 

THE BOMBAY MASONIC ASSOCIATION. 

r<ir Kdiieating, CloUiing and Maintaining tho 
OilKlivu of iudigcul aud Deceased Freemasons. 


Obakd CouMirrKQ. 

Presvderd .—Lord Bonaldhshay, G.C.T.K., K.c 
M.O., District Grard MaiAer. 


Sn>>script.ions aud donations are received by 
the Hon. Sec., J. F. Pennoek, D. G. a« King s 
DuiUling, Bombay. 
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Indian Architecture. 


I. ANCIENT. 


Tbe arobitccturc of InJIa has proceeded nn 
^Uaea of Its own^ and its monniunUa arc unique 
among those of tlie nations of tlic world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent nn the patt- 
of the people towards ndlgious fervour of the 
contemplative rather tlian of tlie fanaileal 
sort, combined with the richness of tlic country 
in the sterner building materials—these are 
a few of the factors that oontribut^'d to in.-.kin'' 
It what it was, while a stirring liislory ga^c it 
both variety and glamour. Indian ei-ehil 
' ture la a subject which at i he bc^t h-is ln-'-ri 
atudled only imperfectly, and a reallv ntni- 
^hensivo treatise on it has 3 'ct tio lie writieii. 
TOO subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may bo such a treatise never will be wiitten 
In the form of one work at any rate. 'I'lie 
spirit of Indian art is so foreign In ilie I'lnnipreM 
od art culture that it is only oin* jKiiroiH><in in 
a hundred who ciui entirely uuilersiaini ii., 
While art criticism and analysis is a hranr-ii (d 
study that the modern Indian h.as not as yet 
ventured upon to any npiireeiablc rsteni. 
Hitherto the one, and wU.li a few i>xe. (i1ioii.‘- 
the only recognized authority on I lie Mihjeel 
has been Vergusmn,* whose conipendiMUs M'uk 
is that wliich will find most ready accepianee 
by the general reader. I'.ut Fcrgnf.son att'-nifit- 
ed the nearly impossible ta<-'k of covering I lie. 
ground iu one volume of nioderato dimeii^ion-^. 
and it Is sometimes held that lie w.as a man 
. of too purely iSuropcan a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to aduiit of suDicieni. depth of 
Insight in this particular dircctii>ii. J<'e.rgiis- 
son’s classllication by races and religions is, 
however, the one that lias bei'ii gi^erallv ac¬ 
cepted ^iltherto. lie asseris that there is no 
stone architecture in India of an ('orlier date 
than two and a lialf centuries before the Ctirisl- 
lan era, and that "India owes the inlroduc- 
tlon of the use of stone for nreliifeetiiral pur¬ 
poses, as she docs that of Jtinldhisin as a stale 
religion, to the great Asoka, wlio iidgncd JJ.C. 
272 to 236." 

Bnddhist ^ork. 

Ffffgusson's first arelilteclural period is 
then wo Iluddliist, of which tiic gre/it tope 
at Banohi with its famous Northern gaL'’Wiiy 
Is perhaps the most noted example, •llicn 
we have the Glandharan t<ipcs and monas¬ 
teries. Fcrhap-s the examples of Huddhi.-'t 
architecture of greatest interest .and most ready 
access to the general student arc to bn found 
m the Cliedtya halls or roek-cut caves of Kuili. 
A junta, Nasik, Ellora and Kanherl. A poiiil 
Inth rdation to tiic Gandhara work may be 
* alluded to In passing. 'J'his Is the strong 
Einopeon tendency, variously recognized as 
Boman, Byzantine but most frequently us 
Greek, to be observed In the details. Ihe 
loliago seen In tbe capitals of colunms bears 
. strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
wUle the Bculptnies have a distinct trace of 
■*Gr^ Influenec, particularly In the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair ana facial expression. 
Hrom this It lias been a fairly common assump¬ 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
' oiltid much of its best to European influence, an 
that is strenuously combated by 
dpbnas he pointed out later. 


The architecture of the Jains comes next la 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are pcrtiaps the IMlwan 
temples near Mount Abu, and tbe uuiqflB 
" Tower of Victory ” at Ciiittorc. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

'i'he Draviiliaii style in the generic title 
u.^ii.illv iipjilied to the chiirauteristic work of 
tin* Madras I’ri’sidcney and tlie hoiith of India. 
It N seen in many nic‘k-cut temples as at EJloraj 
uh(‘re the remariiahle *' Kylas " is an iustanoa 
of a f.-inple cut out of flic solid rock, compinto, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
ca-.e of more eaves) but. .'ilso as to its exterior. 
It is, n.s it were, a life-size iiiodol of a completo 
ivnidiii'' or group of iuiihliiigs, ncveral hundred 
fcM‘i i'l h'ligtli, not liiiilt, but sculptured in solid 
.uUiii", ;ui iiiKleriukiiig of vast and, to onr 
moiSorn ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at tirirangam, 
('hi'lainbaram, Vellore, Vijavanagar, Ac., and 
(he palao's at Madura and Tanjore arc among 
the lieid i.r.own e.\amiili;s of tlio style. 

Tli: writer llii some dilliculty in following 
it<M)n’s two 'xt divisitiiis of classifleation, 

“ I'tiahiky. ” of Soutli-ccutral India, 
the “ No, le.ni or Jndo-Aryaii style.” 
i'll" (iilference.) .and the simihiritics are appa- 
roiitly so intermixed and confusing tliat he Is j 
f.'iin (.1 full back on the broad* generic title of * 
; “ Hindu ”—^ho'vevcr uuscientilic he may there¬ 
by si and emuVf'-?ed. Amongst a vast number 
.of iliiidii ieiiipl'-s the following may be men- 
liom-d IIS p-aiticulariy ubrMiy of study;—Those 
at Mnkiuswara and Jiiiuvaneswar in Orissa, 

' at. Kb.ijiiraho, I’.indrabnn, Udaipur, Bonarea, 
Gwalior, tVe. The palace of the Ilindu Jtaia 
; iil.ui Singh at Gwiilior i.s otic of the most bearo- 
' fill ai'cl 'leetiira) examples in India. So also 
Ian- ill'; palaces of Amber, Datiya, Ureba, Dig 
' ii'id Udaipur. 

Indo-Saracenic. 

.4moug ail the periods and styles in India 
' the eliaractorixties of none are more easily 
j fi-cognizable tiiiui those of what is generally 
■ r'liilcil ilic liido-Saraceiiic" which deve* 

; i(}r>'‘d the Maht^mcdan conquest. Under 
tiic new iiiducuces now brought to bear on it 
, tiic areiiiteccuTK of India took on a fresh lease 
' of activity and uiiderwiuit remarkable modifi- 
j ciii.iuns. 'I’ho dome, not entirely an unknown 
' feature hltlierto, became a special object of 
I development, while the aroh, at no time a 
I favoiuite constructional form of the Hindu 
• builders, was now forced on their attention 
! Hie predilections of the ruling doss. Tha 
inn'aret also became a distinctive feature. 
'J'iic reiiuirements of tiic new religion,— 
mosque witli its wide spaces to meet tbe needi 
of organizod congregaiioual acts of worship—' 
gave opportunities for broad and spaciodt 
traatments that had iiithcrto been to soino' 
extent denied. Tbe Moslem hatred of ldolat» 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured reprMent> 
atlons of animate objects in the adomsaetit' 
of the bulldingB, and led to tlie«developmesA 


the^developmes* 



AfcKitecture, 


of other decorative forme. Great iagcnuity 
came to be displayed to the use of imttcm and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Ubuem trait further turned the attention of 
the buildera to a greater extent than before 
to proportlOQ, scale and mass as means of giving j 
'beauty, mere richness of &cul])turcd surface 
.ted the acstbotic and symbolic intcr^^t of I 
oetoU being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 

The art was thus tho gainer by flic new eon- 
dlUODS. It gained in power and variety imirb 
as "Classic'* arebiteetnro gained iiinler tiiC 
Bonuins. Hut it equally lost soin«-tihiiii! tno. 

• The Indo-Saiuecnie Is apt In ajipear coM and 
bard. Tho writer was iri]irnssed by lliih on 
his first view of the Gwalior palaee ali‘e:iily 
mentionod. Though a Hindu Inidding tJail 
palace has yet miicli of w-iiat iiiigljt he cnlJcd 
the more Bopliiatleji,t(td quality of the liulo- 
Saracenic work ns well iu; some similarity of 
detail. It has, being Ilimlii, a eertain amouiit 
of sculptured ovnainent of unimated tonus, 
and tlie general cif<xit of roundness, richr.e.ss ' 
and interest thereby impart eil seemed eJoqinail.' 
in suggestion os to what is laukiiig in so many ' 
of tho Mobomclau buildings. 

I 

Foreign Influence. 

There would appear to bo a copnicl hi'lween ' 
Btchatoiogists as to tlic exU-iit ol the ellcct on ' 
Indian art produced by lonign inllneiiet’ tinder' 
the Mahometans. 'J'be extreme \ii-w on the one 
hand is to regard all the. best, of the art :is luiviug 
been due to foreign imitortalion. 'L'lic Uaii- 
dtaaran sculptures with their Greek tendency,' 
. tbo devdopmont of new forms and inodes ot 
treatment to which allusion lias been made, 

) the similarities to bo/oiind between the Alaho-' 
metau budldings of India and tho^<c of North 
, AMca and Europe, the inirodiielion of the, 
minaret &nd, above all, the hlstorlctil evideneei?' 
that exist of the presenro in India of ]'hiropeaii<,' 
during Mogul times, are cited in supjioil. o) 
the Imoory. On the other hand tiiose of tin- 
I; opposite school hold the foregoing view to be 
due to the prevailing European iireconccptiuu 
tliat all light and leading must come by way 
ot Europe, and tho best Ihincs in art by way 
ot Greece. To tliem the Giuidliuraii sculp- 
. tar& instead ol btdng tlic best, is tlie wort>t 
In India even bceunse of its Greek tincture. 
They find in the truly indigenous work beau¬ 
ties and significances not to be seen In the 
Oiaeco-Bactriiui sculptures, and point to those i 
of^orobudci in lava, tlu; work of Euddhist; 
odffiblsts bora India, wonderfully preserved r 
reasoif ol an immunity from destructive 
Influences |^vcn by the insular position, as 
-Rowing tho best examples of the art extant. 
It Is probable that a Just estimate of the merits 
of the ooiitrovcrsy, with respect to sculpture, 
at any rate, cannot be formed till time has 
olwterated some of the differences of taste 
tbot exbt between East and West. j 

To tho adherents of tho newer school the; 
J imdispiited similarities between Indo-Mabo-: 
wwAan and Hindu buUdings outweigh those; 
between Indian and Western M^ometan 
rk, especially in the light ot the dls-simi- 
between the latter. They admit the 


but contend that the art* though 
vet remained in its essence wliat It had •lariurn 
been, indigenous Indian. The minaret, the ' 
dome, the arch, they contended, thongh, deve* 
loped under tho Moslem influence, were yetj 
so far as tlicir detailed treatment and erafto- 
numshlp. are concerned, rcndcibd In a maimeK 
distinctively Indian. Forgasson is usually 
n‘garded as I he leader of the former solxx^ 
wiiilr the latter and comparatively recent', 
school has at present found an eager champion 
in Mr. E. 13. llavell, whose works, on the subject 
iire rceommcniied fur study side by idde intb 
thoMi of tlio former writer. Mr. UavcU prao* 
ricaliy discards I'crgussou's racial method of 
l■J:l-4c-^^icatloll Into styles In favour of a cbrono> , 
liigicii] review of what he regards to a greater'' 
exU-nt> than did bis famous procursor as being 
one continuous^ liomogencoos Indian mode of 
arrliitrctural expression, though subject to 
vari.'iti(>ns from tho iiifiucncos brought to boar 
upon it and from the varied puiposes to wbich 
it was ujipjljcil. 

Agra and DelbJL 

Agra and Delhi may bo regarded os the 
prim-ipal eentres of the Jiido-Soraccnic Btylo-~. 
lilt! former for the renowned Taj Mahal for* 
•\kl>:ir’s descried capital of FateJipur SlkrL 
his tomb at Seuuiidra, the Motl Muajld and 
f>i]lacc buildings at tlie *Agra fort. At Delhi 
wc liavt! tho groat .Juinma Mnsjid, the Foit^ 
the Gimbs of Jlumayon, Sufdar Jung,' 
and tlic unique. Quth Minar. Two other great 
I'cnt.ivs iii.i.y bo mentioned, bocause in each' 
tlii'ie appuaivil certain strongly marked Indl- 
\idiialitios tliat diJfcrcutiat^ the varietiee^ 
of till* stylo tliorc found from tho variety seem ' 
at Dfllii and Agra, a.s well as that ol one fnmi 
that of tho other. Thc.so are Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat vnd itijarmr on the Dokhan, both in 
the Tsmibay FresideucS". ^ 

Ahmedabad* 

At Almicdabad with its neighbours Sirkbe}' 
.Hill (lianiiKiiiir there seoms to be less of a dopar- 
tiiro from tile older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
idhi're to tho lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while tho dome 
ilioiigh constantly employed, was there never 
dcvcioimd to its full extent as elsowhero, or 
(-.1 t ried to its logical structural conduslon. The 
Ahmedabad work is probably most famouB tat . 
tlic» extraordinary beauty of its stone "JaH’*—« 
or pierced lattice-work, as In the palm tree" 
w'iudows of the Sidi Sayyld Musjld. 

BUapnr.- ^ ' 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally striking. They ate - 
perhaps more distiuotively Mahomedan than. ~ 
those ot the Ahmedabad buildings in tfaaA 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the toiw of Mabmnd—the'' 
well-known “ Gol Gumbaa la cited sa'-sfaeW-^.’ 
lug tho greatest space of floor in any bnlld^ 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not etter 
excepting the l^theon. The lintel abo-*'waA,^ 
liere practically discarded in favonr of the aMteS'' 
I'be l^aptfr sAyle shews a b^ mnsenlj^':^ 
quality and a largeness of stmetotsl eon " 
tion tbot 18 unequalled • elsewhere |n'>Ji 
though in richness and delioney It tees 
attempt to rival the wodc otHbt “ 
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& thi provalUns material, the hard an- choice of materials avallablo—the local red 
, coB^tdiDlslng Dekhan basalt. In a similar and white sandstones, combined with access 
'"maamt 'the oharaoteriatics of the Ahmedabad to marble and other more costly materiala-». 
' 'Wtnk' with its greater riclmcss of oniamcnta- was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
. non are boimd up^with the nature of the Gujarat easily recognisable characteristics of the atchi* 
freestone, wbll^ at Dellil and Agra the freer lecture of these centres. 


11. MODERN. 


She modem architectural work of India 
- divides itself sharply Into two classes. Then- 
' la flret that of the indigenous Indian ** ftlastei- 
badder" to be found chiefly in the ^ativi 
*> Btates, partloularly those in llajputaiia. 

Second there is that of Dritisli India, or ui 
' an those parts of tlie pciihisula wheicvci 
. Western ideas and methods hade most stronglv 
spread their influence, cliiefly, in the cast: tu 
airohiteetnre, through the medium of tlie I> ■■ 
paxtment of rnblic Works. 1'liu work of that 
department iios been iimeli mdinudvi-tleil 
upon as being all that building sliuiUd not i'c, 
but, oonaldering it has been produced by nu-i 
of wbom it was admittedly nut the melb’i\ uikI 
who were necessarily runtcndiiig with iat.li ot 
expert training on the one liaiid mid with d<- 
pi^mentid methods on tUc oilier, it must In- 
conoed^ that it can khew many notable liuild- 
Ings. Of recent years there has bet'ii a tend¬ 
ency on the part of professional arcliiteu:? 
to turn their attontion to India, and u number ol 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Oovomment as the result of a iiulicy ini- 
.'tiated in Lord Curson's Vlccroyalty. in time, 
tlumfore, and with the growth of the iulliicnce 
of these men, such of tiie reproach against 
the building of the British in India as was Just 
and was iiot merely thuugiitlcssly nsaintaim d 
as a coitfary to the jiopular jape against every- 
, thing official, may gr^ually be removed, li 
' this u so as to Government work progress slionld 


then much discussed project of the Government 
of India’s new capital at Delhi. It was urged 
; tliat this ;i )jcct should be utilised to give the 
I rciiuircd imjh tiis to Indian urt rather than 
Glut it should be made a incuns of fostering 
{ J-liiroiican art wliieh in-cdcd no such encourage- 
' ment at India's cx^uusc. 'i'Jic advocates of 
< this view apjK-ar for lli(> most part to have been 
I adlicrcnts of the ’*indigcnuiis Indian** school 
of arcliasilogists ali\-ady nicutionrd, and to 
! liaVf based llicir ideas on tlicir own reading ot 
the fKKt. 'I'iii'y still inustor a eousidcrable 
j following not only aiiiongsti the artistic public 
I of Liigltind and India, but even vdthin the 
; Cowriiuiciit services. Their opponents, holding 
1 wliat appc.irs to lie I he more oilicial view both 
1 as <o arcli.i;o|ogy and art, have pointed to the 
' •‘duii.li " of all tile arts of the |jit8t in other 
j <-o>mtrics as an indication of a natural law, and 
' ilcjin'caic as waMi* of energy all elforts to resist 
; tills law, or to iustifiitc wliut tiicy have termed 
I “anotlicr Intilo. revival.'* 'Jbe British in India 
(licy coiiti'iid, blionld do as did the ancient 
ftoiiiaiiH in every country on which they planted 
their (onqiicring foot. As tliose were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Borne, so 
siioiild we s>'t our sea] of conquest permanently 
on India by tlic i‘ivct,ion of c.\ainpii>s of the bgiit 
of Krltihiiart. Thisistiic^irW whieli.as wc have 
jiidicati d, appears to liave obtained for the 
jTiioiuiiit the nioi'e iiilluciitial bearing, and the^ 
I t.isk ot designing u»d diriicting the uonstructlOn 


iinnTtTaniiugu 


ii)y 4iTynHiBfTTn[f irff 


outside of official life. Already in certain id 
the greater cities, where the* trained inodem 
arohnoct has ostablisiied himself, in privai" 
practice, there are signs toat ids iulluenco is 
beginnfaig to be felt. Ue ftUl complains, hou - 
ever, that the general public of India noeiU 
muen educating up to a recognition of liis 
value, both in a pecuniary sonso and othei- 
' wise. It is also to be observed iliat the sin- 
^val of a rello of tiie popular idea of the time 
before his advent, to thii cifeet that thoueii 
an architect might occaidonally ** design ” 
a buildtag it was always an engineer who built 
It^ Is still Indicated by tbe arciiitect in sonic 
. cases deeming it advisable to style himself 
, *‘-arelllteot and engineer." 

To tbe work of tbe Indigenous "master- 
builder " public attention has of recent years I 
' been drawn with some insistence, and the sug- > 
• iestlon has been pressed that efforts should be 
Strected towards devising means for the pre- 
''aervation ot wbat is poluted out—and now 
''universally acknowledged— to' be a remarkable 


be a remarkable 


jtylval—almost the only one left in tbe world— 
"living art,** but which Is threatened with 
adnal extia^on by reason of the spread of 
Mtnn Ideais and fashions. The matter 
■lliied some TCBib ago tiie form of a mild 


mjMd some yeaiB ago tiie form or a mild, 
s^^^g^und the question of the J 


.'vccorilin ly lieen eiitriis1<ed jointly to a London 
and io a Sontli Atrican aruliitoct, iieitber Of 
wlioni i-iiii be niidiily inilnenced by either past 
or reeeiit architectural practice so far as India. 
IS coiitnncd. 

'J'hc results cannot but bo awaited with the 
kctiic.st iiiterc'st, and nicanw’liile the oontico- 
\ I r^^^ with saBjKuidcd judgment, naturally fal ls 
into nboyjiiuM'. It Is, moreover, however ^tal 
to the interest.^ of the country’s architecture, 
too iiurcly techiilisil and academic for its merits 
to be estimated by live general reader or dis* 
eiissiMl here. Its chief claim on our attention 
has in the fact that it aflords an added interest 
to tho tourist, who may gee the fruits of both 
schools of tiionglit in the various modem build-; 
ings of British India as well as examides ot the 
“ master builders ** work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar. 'J'be town of La.i'hkar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich . 
in instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street architecture, while ac Jaipur, Udaipur, 
heuares, etc., this class of work may be stuoied 
in many different forms both civil and religious. 
The extent to which tbe ** unbroken traffitlon 
from tbe past ** exists may there be gauged'' 
by the traveller who Is architect enough 'for 
tbe purpose. 
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4rchaeology. 


Th« arclueologiral trea^ursa of India are up. j ambulation, and the whole la enclosed by a ina»> 
varied a« they arc iiuiuccuuk. Tliurtc of the sive etone railiug with k>fty gates facing the 
lire>Blahammauan {K'riod may loiighly be divid- {uanlinal points. The gates are essentially 
ed Into (1) arcliitcntuial and scuiptural mouu- j wooden in uharaetcr, and are curved, inside and 
meats and (SS) iuscripUous. Ku building oi , out, with elaborate ecolptm-ca The tiupa Itself 
gbulpture in India witli uny pretonlions to be ; probably beionged to the time of Asoka, bat 
eonndered an example ci unhilecturc or an ' as Sir John Mni’shall's recent explorations have 
can be ascribed to a time earlier tiian that oi i‘r.iu‘liisive]y sliuwn, the railing and the gate* 
Asoka (circa 250 J1.C.). In the pre^Asoka ar-' ways wore at least 150 and 200 years later, xes* 
ohitccture of India, as in that of Ihirma or litiiua peelivcly. Other famous liuddhist gtupae that 
at the pn»cnt day, wood was solely or siluiosl , Jiave betio found are those of Bharhut between 
solely employed. K\eu at the rloi-e of the 4lli' AUiibfibad imd .Tubbulpore, Ainravati in the 
ecDtury, B.C., Megostliones, tin* (iri'ek Anlb.l^-' Aladr.is Presidency, and Pipralnva on the Ne* 
sador at the court of (Miait(lragii]iT:i, grand- jmle'.o fnmtier. Tiiu rope proper at Bhorhut 

I’iis entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for biiililiiig villages, and wlmt remained of the 
rail has Ijoen removed to the Calcutta Museaut 
The bas-reliefs ou ttiis rail which cont^ short 
iiiseriptions iind thus ciiahlc one to Identify 
ihe scenes sculptured with the Jatakaa or Birth 
Stuiies ot Buddha give it a unique value, 
j'hc stvpa at Amcavati also no longer exh^ 
and porl.ions of its rail, which is unsarpasaed 
in point- of elaiioratiou and artistic merit, are 
nov' ill ilie liiitish and Madras Museums. The 
siIIpa at l’i]»ridiW’a was oiionod by Mr. W. C. 
l»eppo ill and a shvitite or soap-stone re- 
liijuary vith lui insciiption on it was unearthed. 
'I he inscription, uccoiding to many scjiolars, 
speaks of the relics being of Buddha and en¬ 
shrined by liis kinsmen, the Sakyas. And we 
have t hns hnre one of the stupas that were erect- 
ubacu<-., rd omh' Dm ashes of Buddha immediately afto 
Jiy fai ' hisi demise. 

Caves.—Of the rock excavations which ara 
one of the wonders of India, niue-tontbs belong 
i-n Wcbteni India. Tlio most impoi^t groups 
of caves' arc situated iu Bhaja fiodsa, Kara, 


father of Asoka, desciibe.s rarahputra, Die 
capital of the Indian mojian,ii. as “ sun out; den 
by a wooden w.ill pierced witli loop-boles foi 
tbe discharge of arrows." If the. enj'ilal it- 
self was thus defeiidt'd, we ean I'-asily inler i.h:d 
the ■ arcliitectlire of the penod was womlcn. 
And long long after stone was introdiiceil the 
Uthic styles continued to be iiiUucnccd by. or 
coined from, the wooden. 

Monumental Pillars.—The first chiHs of 
works that wc have to notice aie. ihi! inonu- 
mcnt-al pillars, know'n as lii/s, 'J’lio olde,ht an 
the monolithic eolnrans of Asoka, nearly thiity 
in number, of whicli ten hear his inscriptions. 
Of these the Lniioya-Mandang.nh column in 
tbe Cliatnpiiran District, 'I’irhut, i.s practieally 
uninjured. Tlic cajiital ol eacli eonimn, liki 
tlie siiaft, was monolitliio, aTcl comprised tliree 
members, laz., a Pi'rsejKTlitan hill, 

^aud crowning sculpture in tlic round. 

*Njie beat capital of Asoka’s time w.is that e,x 
‘dimmed at 8umath near Bi'inires. 'I'lie foiii 
^/ilions standing back to haek on tlie al>acii:‘ ate 
f''carved with extroordinary precision and ac- 
- post-Abokan jicriod one jul- 


AU tiiefcc arc of stone; but tlioiv 
Is one of iron also, it Is near the Qiitb Miiiui 
Rt Delhi, and un inscription on it speaks of its 


11 ^ JV-. Ifanheri, Juiinar, and Nasik in thtr Bombay 

lap (B.C. 15 , 1 > stands to the nortli^a-t I f J Ellom and Ajanta in Nizami 

nagar in ^ thinl ^t^ Ifirm Barabar 16 miles north of Gaya, and 

the cave of Kaili ?«). and .i tl rd at hi.iii, uji^yagirl and Kliandagirl 20 miles from Cut- 

in iaek in Orissa. 'J'he caves belong to the three 

tury, A._p. All till fcc wc of stoiic^, I ut . principal sects into which ancient India waa di¬ 

vided, viz., the Bndd])ist.B, Hindus and Jainas. 
The earliest cave.s ^ far discovered are those of 

'by Asoka and 
dedicated to j^i- 
Mukkhall Oosala. 
tlicory that cave ar^- 
; t.(>ei arc was of Buddhist orimn. The next ear- 
' liest caves arc those of Bhaja, Pitalkhora and 
cave No. 0 at Ajanta and No. 19 at Nasik. They 
- liiii e been assigned to 200 B.C. by Ferguason and 
, Dr. Burgess. ' But there is good reason to sup- 
. pose from Sir Jobn Mar.shal]‘B recent researebee 
, Hiid from epigrapbic coiisldeiations that they are 



of'lrou larger than any that have been forgrd 
even in Elirope to a very lain date, and not 
frequently even now.” ‘Pilurs of later style 
ate found all over the country, esiH-nially hi the 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty cxiel 
In the South Kanara District. A imrticnlarly 
degant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda- 

bidri, not far from Mangjilorc. considerably more modern. The Buddhist caveg 

^pes.— Stupas, known ,as Hagabas In Ceylon ! are of two types—the ehaUyas ox chapel cavea, 
anC'WnmoDly called Topes in North India,' and wU'iaras or monasteries for the refidenoe of 
trete constructed cither for the safe custody' mouks. Tbe first are with vaulted roofs and 
^ teUcB Uidden in a chamber often ne-ar the; Iiuise-shoe shaped windoyre over tlie entrance 
base or to murk the scene of notable events in and have interiors consisting of a nave ud Mde. 
-Buddhist or Jainn legends. Tiiougli we know | niblcs with a small at the inner circular end. 

fVt - the ancient Jainas built stupas, no specimen | They are thus remarkably similar to Christian' 
of Jaina stupas is now extant. Of those belong- j basulcas. Thecseoond class consist of a boH 
'Jng to Uio Buddhists, tho great Tope of Sanchi 
Sa Bhopal, is the most intact and entire of its 
'plam. It couslsts of a low circular drum sup- 
’ BolUng a hemispherical dome of less diameter. 

$Lound tbe drum Is an open passage for oircum- 


surronnded by a number of cells, lo the Utter' 
inAaras there was a sanctum In the oentretut thsf 
bock wall containing a large linage of 
Hardly a ehattua is fonnd without one eelHoid:- 
viharas adjointag it. Of«tlw Bln^ euyi iSn?'. 
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jAes that at Etepbanta neat Bombay is perbape 
tbe most frequented. It is dedicated to tilva 
and ie not earlier tluui tho 7tb ceutury A.B. 
But by fat tbo most renowned vuvc-temple of 
tbe fiindns a that biiowu as Kniliiba at Jlllora. 
It Is on tlio model uf a coutplute strui;tur.'d 
temple but carvfd out of ^olid rock, it aLo it 
•dedicated to Siliva and was uxcavutcil ty tht 
BasfatrnlciitA klu^;, Krishna 1, (.4. D. Tdls;, 
who may still bo socu in the iiauitiii'.'s in t ii. 
ceillugB of the upper porcb of tlio main hli.mi 
Of the Jaina oaves tbo earliest aic ab Kiiuud- 
' dtlaud bdayagiri; those of tbo lucdibLvai type, 
India Sabba at Bllora; and those of tbe laiosi 
period, at Ankai iu A'asiK. Tl.e e -ihiios of man: 
of toese caves were once udnrucil uitli fic'ico 
paintings. Periiaps, tbe bt:.d aiii(ii>': 

these are tbuse at Ajanfa, v. bieti wer* (-.m- 
cuted at various ptriout U'Uvci'ii A.fi. 

and liavo ebeitod bmh piaiso .is works of ail. 
Cepies wore lirst made by Major Ciib, 1110 ■■ 

of tboin pcrldicd by fiiv.nt liie < ly'tnl J':il:i.-i 
In 1860. The lost ones were iiRuin i<nn>"! b.. 
John OriilltlLS of the Arts Sebocn, J'ioi'iImv, li ii 
of whose work was him'Iaily dcst:o>ed by .t lin 
at Soath KeiiMugfon. 'Jbey weic last coi’ji'o 
by Lady llemuuliniTi diuin;» lOOii-ll. IJn 
pictures, which arc in full seale, an- at pr rit-id 
oxldblted at the jndi.iii Mvlion 01 tin- Vntoii.i 
nnd Albert Sluseum, South LcushirIO'I, 
have boi'ii reproduced fti a volnuie brnu^bt o.-i 
by tbo India Society. 

Gandhara Monampiits.—On the 1101 fli-we'< 
frontier of India, aueii'iilly Knov.n as (iat.i!l'.ar.>.. 
are found a class of reiuuin.s riKiied inoint-teiic 
and buried gtupas, among winch we notice to; 
the fltit time roprescalations of ihnidha ai'.l 
the Buddhist paiithtoii. Tlic live u.-i* of Corini i.i- 
an capitals, fricses of Itude Krotes bca:-ii>ga luu;' 
garland, wii ged Altiiiili'>t without niindioi', lu.d 
a host of individual inoli/s clcuriy (lie 

ioilnencc*ol Ihdlcui.vle art. 'I’in* n.otind at 
Feshawat, locally kiiown as Sh:i!i-i;-ki‘-JHicr!. 
wliioli was explored in lObh, oroiit'hi i.t< 
light sevoml iiitiToslin" Beiilp'uri-- oi tiii- 
school together with a reliquary casket., tin 
most remarkablr biouzc object of the (lacdbiini 
period. The inscription on the ea.- ks'! b-:’* rio 
doubt as to the moued beryg tin; stiixM i.ii.-eo 
over the bones of Jhiudha l»y iJic liido-f-cy-■ 
thlan king Kanisbka. They wtie pn-seniM' 
by Lord IVliuto's Guvurnmeur. to the Gudoiiisit 
of Burma and arc now eushriued at Alandally. 
To about tho same age belong the stupas iit 
Maolkyala iu the runjab ofiened fiy Jlanjit 
Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and Conn 
In 1880. Some of them coiitamed coins 01 
li^nishka. 

Straetnral Temples.—Of this class wo have 
one of the earliest examples at 8.rnchi, and 
another at Hgowa in the Central rrovinces. lu 
South India wo have two more examples, cfr.. 
lAd Elion and Durga (.ruiplcs at Aihole In 
BUapnr. All these belong to the early Guiita 
period and cannot be later tlian 500 A.B. The ' 
only common oharactcristie is Uat roofs without '• 



iNWnning 

, ^^vidlan, whose dlSerences become more and 
' vfKMb atenounced bnm the ?th century onwards. 


pmd to the pcr|icadiculat, and in the 


; Dravldion to the borinmtal. The salient 

I feature of the former again is the cor- 
: vlliiiear steeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
! tower. ?'lie most notable o.xamplcs of tbo first 
, kind arc to be found among the temples of Bha> 

' hanctwar in Oribsa, Jlhajaraii iu Bundelkband, 

, Gida ill Jodhpur, and Dilwara on Mount Abo. 

' One uf the best known groups in Ihe liravidiaa 
style IS tliat of tho Aiumallapuram Baths, of 
• .Scvi n Pagodas on f he seashore to the sontb 
of .'.hidi-.i.s, 'J'licy are eacli hewn out of a block 
of gntmle, and are rather models of temples 
iliau raUts. 'J'Jiey arc tin earliest examples of 
typical Ura'idLan ai-ct.itocturc, and belong to 
tin Tth CPI.! !iy. 'I'o tlic s.'imc .age has to ba 
a.Mgiicd 11 lu temple of h'ailaMiP'itli at Conjee- 
vci-aii', !>.'id lo till- fellow iiig century Borne of the 
teiiiplc. at 'Viholii a:!(i i'attodkiil ul tliu Bijapur 
Ih.lric!. ll'imh'iy I'rmdoiicy, and the mono* 
11 ! Inc l-Ti'ple of Ifaila.'^a at LJloia, referred to 
above. <>,■ iIn; laic.' DraMdiun Mylo the great 

II laps.' .'ii. 'I'ai’joi'i and tiic Srirnugaui temple 
oi‘ 'J li 'iiMojMily in- the bust examples. 

liili'i'ijicdi.vtc li. iwcoii tlicKC two auuD styles 
foiju'e. the n'chiieclure of the i>ece4Ui, called 
(h.'iiu\vui by keignssou. In this style the 
pi Mi h. oiiiic.-i polygon-ii and stai-shaped instead 
of uii:i'Ii:iiirui:ir; and the high-Htorcyed spire 
is ion veil'd into a l.>w p'.iannd in wMch 
..Ik; Ii > 11 /i.ittil l.i'.'atiiipiil uf tin; Dravidian is 
.•.'.iiliirii'd wiiii (,ln; pc'ippj'.dieiiiar of the Indo- 
Aryan. Si’'us Imp exainplcs of this tyjK.' exist, 

:>t li.'iic.bal. liattiliuii, Tillivvalli and llangal in 
lih.iiw;!!', i;cinli.i.v l’r(*sidp’i(;>. and at Ittagi 
•itui M;. rnii'.Ml lit A'iz.im's dominions. But 
ii, is )■! My.Moc nnioiig the temples at Ilollebid, 
Ih'iiir, iiu.’. Sotnnal.hjnrr tliat the stylo is found ^ 

III it:: lull pp’foci 1011. 

liisci’ipliulis.—Aid now come to inscrip* 
iKi.is, ci winch niiiiihpis I uve been brought to 
I'l'ht 111 India. 'I lipy liavc been engraved on 
\auet:c-oi in.itc.i.aN, but i-ijncipally on stone 
and cojijH'!'. TIic firlicBt. of these are foimd 
nil o'.i'.'l m two dihtiiict kinds of alphabet, known 
as Lr..! ' .md U li;iii>.shthi. Tiio Brahmi was' 

iceo li.M'i lett to light, and from it have been 
".Kijv.'d all the nio'lcri' vernacular scripts of 
iniha. 'Pin; lvtiato.''iit!u was written from right 
ill ii'tt., .'.ml w.'ba a iiiodillcd foim of an undent 
Aii.i i.iii- :;l 7 il;iiht!t int.roduced into the Bmiiab 
diiiiMR the pi.iiod of the I’ersian dominataon 
iM lb" I'lit century, H.C. It was prev^rat up to 
the. Ith ••pidury, A.J>., and was supplanted by 
till' t>i'.alimi. The c.ai'hcot datenble iuscriptious 
aic ilip celiihratod edicts of Asoka. One group 
of Ci'so has hern engraved on rocks, and an- 
i>f her Oil pillars. I'iiey have bccu fonnd from 
Sliaiiliaxgarhi 40 nnlcH north-east of Veshawar 
to Kigliva in the ^iiqml Tarai, from Gimar In 
h'athiawar to BliauU in Orissa, from Kulai in tho 
liower lfijnaJaya.s to Siddapur iu Mysore, show- 
iiig by 'lie way tho vast extent of territory held 
hy ill’ll. Ihc refuieiiuc iu his Bock Edicts to 
the iiv'-'; I'ontcmiiorary Greek Princes, Antio* 
elms 11. of Syria, Ptolemy Fiiiladelphus, and 
BO foilli is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
B.C!. 8(>0 as tbe date of his coronation. Bis 
Hummindei pillar inscription, again, discover* 
ed ill Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doub^ 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed. Another noteworthy record s th* 
inscription of the Besnu’i’ar pillar. The pilk 
had been'loiou'M for along time, bat Sir Job 
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Mianhall wm ttae fltst to notice the inecrlptlou 
on It. K reeoEde the erection of this column, 
which wap a Oamda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasndeva by one Holiodotoa, bod of Dion, 
who Is described as an envoy of Kini; Antial- 
kidas of TaxUa. Heliodoroos la herein called 
a Bhagatiata, which ehows that tliough a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and pn'suinably a 
Vat^nava. Another inarriptiem worth noticing 
and especially in thiH connection is that 01 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, 
Vshavadata, who calls himself a Sake and was 
thus an Indo-Scythian, is tiiercin sijokcn of 
having granted three hundred thousand kiiie 
and sixteen villages to gods and Hrahinaii'i 
and as having annually fed one hundred then 
sand Brahmans. Hero is unntlicr instance of .1 
foreigner having embraced llindnisra. 'J'lms for 
tbe political, social, economical 'and religious 
history of India at the diiTcrent ]ieriods tlic- 
inscriptions are invaluable rt‘C(irds, and are the 
only light but for which wc are ‘ forlorn jtkI 
blind.' 

Saracenic Architecture.—Tlds begins In 
India with the 13th century uftitr the per- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans. 
Their first inosiiucs wore constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and some* 
times with comparatively slight alterations. 'J'he 
mosque colled Adhai-din-ka-jftompra at AJraer 
and that near the Quib Minar are instancc-s of 
this kind. Thu Muhammaclan architcctnrc 
of India varied at dificrcriT periods ami unilei 
the vaiions dynasties, impetial end Incnl. 'J he 
early Pathan arcliitocturu of Deliii usr innsMw 
and at the some tinw! was clinracteri^ed by 
' elaborate richne''>s of ornaTiiontetion. The (^iil b 
Minar and tombs of Aitamsli and Ala-iid-dirt 
Whi iji are typical examples. Of tiie Slianp 
;, 1 d<yic we have tliree qiiosqiios in .laimpiir nitii 
'.several tombs. At Mandu in the Uhar >Stn1-c, a 
■ tUrd form of Saracenic aichitcctiire sprung up. 

end we have here tbu Jami kLt.sjid, JloshnngV 
' tomb, Jahaa Mahali and lliiidola Maiudl sir 
the most notable instenccs of ilie secular and 
.. ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans. The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed tlieii 
own stylo, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
With tbe rains of the bnildings of this typo, tlic 
tinpoitiuit of which are the Adina Masjld of 
aunmiiar Shah, tho ElakM mosqne, Kadaiu 
Sasul MasUd, and so forth. Tho Bahmani 
dynasty of Gulbatga and Bidar were also great 
baUders, sod adorned their capitals with impor> 
tant botUdings. Tho most striking of these is 
the great mosque of Gulborga, which differs 
{com aU mosqnes in India in having the whole 
'bmtnl area covered over so that what in others 
' wonld be an open court is here roofed by slxty- 
tlffee small domes. “ Of the various forms 1 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed, *’ 
saya Fergusson, " that of Ahmedabad may 
piobably'be considered to be the most elegant.” 
ttis notable for its carved stone work; and the 
worx of the perforated stone windows in Sidi 
Bayyld’e mosque, the carved niches of the 
enman of many other mosques, tbe sculptured 
jBfiArabs and domed and panelled roofs Is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
exMnted elsewhere at any period. No other, 
style Is BO easentially Hindu. In complete con* 
tflM with this was the form of architecture 
emi^yod by tbe .Shahl dynasty of Hlja* 


pur. Theca la hera relatively little tenoa ot> 
Bindn forms or detaile. The prindpal boildfatSP 
now left at Bilapar ate the Ami 
Gagan Mi^U, Mihtar Mulioll, Ibrahim Bauas 
and mosque and tbe Gol Gumboz. like their 
predecoasoro, tho Pathaus of Delhi, tho Mogtola 
were a groat building race. *rbur st^ fixst^ 
began to evolve Itself during tbe reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Notowortliy among the emperor’s 
buildings are the tomb of Bumayun, imd tbe 
palaces at Fatehpur, SUcri and Agra, 
Jehmigir's time his mosque at Lahore and the' 
tomb of Itimad-nd-daula are tbe most typloid 
structures. ” Tbe force and ori^allty of the 
gave way under Shah Jalian to a delicate 
eleg.tneu and refinement of detail. ** And it 
was during his reign that tbe most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
I loDii) of ids wife Mumtas Haholl, was eon* 
j slntcted. The Aloti Aioajld in Agra Fbrtla 
j another surpassingly pure and elegant moua* 

I nicnt of fys time. 

j A^rchmologieal Department.—As Che 

I arclimoJogical monnmenta of India must -s;b* 

' tract tlie attentioa of all Intelligent vlslton, th^' 
, would naturally feel>dcsiroas to know somotbbig 
! of the Arcbicological Department. The work 
' of tliis Department is primarily two*fold, eon* 
servation, and research dbd exploration. None* 
but spasmodic efforts appear to bavo been pudei 
by Government in these directions till 1870 when' 
tii»Y established the Arcbicological Sntvey 
lirlia uuu entrusted it to General (aftorwatds 
Str) Ale'mndcr Cunningham, who was also (ihe. 
iir.-.t idrcetor-Geiicral of Arcfueology. tOie 
next advance was the initiation of the locAlihir* 

. veys la Bombay and Aladias three years after. 
'J’lie work of these Surveys, however, was res- 
tricU'd to antiquarian research and desotip* 
tion of monuments, and the task of qpnseTvlng 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local (lOVornmnDts. often without' expert ^d- 
-jiic ‘ or ciontioJ. It was only in 1878 that the 
Govt-ruineui of India under Lord Lsrtton aWoke 
' to t Ins d(‘plorablc condition, and sanctioned 
{) sum of 31 lakhs to the repair of monnmrafo in 
, United Provinces, and soon after appointed • 

; conservator. Major ^lo, who did useM work for 
three years. Then a reaction set in, and his. 
|xisr. and that of the Directoi>Ghinmal weie 
abolished. The first systematic step towards re- - 
coghising official respimBibility in conservation 
matters tvas taken by Lord Carnm's Government, 
who established the seven Archcsdogical (SmIm" 
that now obtain, placed them on a permaoent' 
footing, and united them together under the nun- 
trol of a Dlrector-Gteneriri, provision being akKi' 
made tor subsidising loral Govenunents out 
imperial funds, when necessary. The Anelenil 
Moniiniiints Preservation Act was passed foff 
the pi-ntectlon of blstoile monuments and rdl^ 
especially in private possesMon and also for Btifto 
control over the excavation of ancient sites-Mlt'' 
traffic in ontiqultios. Under the dlrectioa ot'JIr- 
John Marshall, Et., 0J.B., Diteotor>6eneiilil 
Archieology, a comprehensive and syW 
campaign of uiwix nos been proseora 
tho result of It is * manifest in tte 
altered conditions of old bnlMlnnai ■ fwinjgMj 
only to see for example tbe Mbc^ld 
at Agfa. Delhi, Lahore and Ajmer,' In —.. 

be oonvmoed how the work 
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tioa and'repair has converted these decayed and | 
deaettated moniuneuts with their modem ox> 
etewienceB into edifices of nnrlvalled lovell- 
'neas. Another noteworthy feature of this w'otk 
liaa hem the rescue of many of these buildings 
profane and sacrilegious uses. It is well- 
known that theeuiictb Pearl Mosque of .Talumgir 
lathe L^ore Port contained a Oovcrnmcnl trea- 
BOry, and the Sleeping Ball of Shah Jahan served 
- aa a Church for the 'British tniups. At Uija- 
puT two mosques Iinvo been nwovered, one ol 
,wliiOh was used as Dak Tliinqalow' and the other 
.as Post Office. The local KutcJietry lias nov. 
been expelled from the lovely musjid of Sidi 
Say^d at Ahmedabnd. The Cave toniplcn at 
Trlcnlnopoly are no longer gudowns. Nor Iki'? 
reaeaich work hecti in any way ne|;le(‘ie(l 
imder the new order of things. A iiiiKiue 
teature of it for tlic first iiiue iriiruilueed 
ander the guidance and advicifol Sir .lolm ,Mar- 
aball has been the scientifid excavation ot l•l]rie(! 
Bites, such as Samatli where Jhuldlia preaelK-il 
Ms first sonuon, Ivasia or iviisinara uiieic iii 
diedj BiBieth-Malicth the aucicn9 Srusvahtj, 
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Taxjla or TahshasUa, the scat of the ancient 
Hindu University, Patna or Phtallputza, the 
Maiityan capital, Besna^ or the andcut 
Vldisa, and so forth. The results acliievcd, 
especially at tlic last three places, are of a sen* 
sational ch.*iranter. At Taxila Sir John lias 
brought to llglit the remains of a palace of the 
Assyrian style and a masaivo and imposioK 
temple dedicated to Zoroastrian worship and 
n-senib1ing a Greek peripti lui temple wim the 
addition of a solid tower of the Likkurat typo 
risbig bi .lind the slirinc. At Patna Dr. D. B. 
Spooner lias found traces of a Mauriuin palace 
Wiiieh is an actual rcpliea of the Achsemenlan 
INilaec ai Persepolis. At Iksnagar Bfr. D. B. 
UluiTidarkar has <-xcavut.ed a tiuuple of Vasudeva 
of file, third eeiitury B.C., whjeh proves to ho 
I thi! oldest of all lliudii c-liriues in Didla. Among 
other result's of this excavatinu is the noteWOr- 
fhy diaeovory liiat the art of forging steel was 
priiet!.>.ed in India iiion' than two thousand 
years ago ami tiuit mortar was used in the 
I eoriNtriietiori of briek masonry at least as early 
! a.i the third century B.U. 


l!3diaj!i Art. 


BTlthln the last feV ycar.s I here hat- been u 
most Interostbig and promii-ing, though i.onie- 
Wbat narrowly uoiiibied, revisul ill Indian .\it. 
Pot tide, it is to bo feared, scant credit i-t due 
to BritiMi edueutiuiial imlicy in Judin, 1!ioii','l) 
the impetus has come maiuly fiom a few Jhi- 
tish and other Emopean cnltiusiasts who liaie 
reminded cultured India oli^tiie value of its 
ancient artistic heritage and indicated tin 
possibilities of revival. Each year btdween 
9,000 and 7,000 students jiass tile >arioiis 
examinations ol the four Schools of Arts main¬ 
tained by the State, but until very leeentl.i 
those institutions iiavc been in some rcipeei.-. 
seriously mistaken in ideal and method. View¬ 
ing their work over half a cejdiiry it vmy be 
said broadly tliat they have paid Miry inade- 
'quate attention to'tiie trailiiiuns of Indian 
Jbrt, and that in consciously or uncoin:cioii.-l\ 
ei^uroging Western innuenees, wJiieli fbV 
Indian student could not timi-ougldy a'^i-imi- 
late. they have not even been pari'icuiar to 
choose good examples of Western art. aNoj 
have the Schools of Art>s betm ait;Ogcthcr free 
' from the t-a3nt of commcrcialisin; indeed, for 
aome years one of them w.as in effect sonie- 
b etween an industrial worksliop and an 
emporium for soiling Indian curiosities nicelv 
deugned to meet the taste of tourists. In 
to the Schools it should be added that 
ey have seldom been able to atti-act into 
'.them members of the hercilitary craftsmen 
, Mass. The material tliey liaxe had to work 
jprfth has been unpromisini;. Eurtliur, even 
students who might attain to conspicuous 
' there, have been few upenings in aftcr- 
■ W*'- , All. this is now chunghig, but the im- 
.'Movement be^ only some fifteen years ago. 
It is nudnly due to agensics more or lesi^ 
lefcndmt of the schools. 

A <NoUible' RevlvaL 
1 'revival wMoh has already produced one 
. Uf* Abanindxunatb I'agore, is 



the diiict. outLoiiic- of the study of the work 
of ilic best pciiods id Indian art. In older to 
coinprchf iid it. it. is tlicrcforu necessary to 
g]aii';c- buck over tlic history of art in India. 
Witli sculpt ui'i; w*‘ an; Ihtc not particularly 
yoi.f*crm-d, for tlicre is no perceptible revival 
in ii ..I pi’eseiit; but it may be said in passing 
tfiat its golden age in India was the period 
which piodiiced tbr .sciilptiires of EUora and 
I'ileiilianta, Hint, in its fl^u -t examples this art 
Will gi‘iiiiiiiely Indian, for (lie Gandhara sculp* 
tuic.-, winch iliow strong Greek influence, are 
iiilciior ciiuuglj to make the contCDtlon tbat 
liiili.i owed much to Greece absurd, and that 
peilia is the flm-st “Jiidian** sculpture 4 
to lie fouml in .)a\a, whcie. at Borobiidur, in 
til*' ciglilli and ninth centuries A.D. the des* 
ccii.iiu.ls of Jtidiiin emigrants wrought a long 
i.ciii-.'^ of riiiglitc masterpieces. As regards 
lui.ilJiig^, wo in-giii uilii tliosc at Ajanta, pro* 
at. iiilcrvals lieiwecii the first centu^ 
iicfoie C‘liii.-it and perhaps the seventh century 
Ilf the Gliristiaii era. A typicjil example, fp 
wiiici) a niotiier and her child Huppucating 
I'.iiddlia are prescntid not only witli much 
teciiuical skill Imt with tendomess of feeling, 
may bo found reproduced in Griffith’s book 
on Ajanta and in Mr. Uavcll’s " Indian Sculp* 
lure and Bainting.'* These paintings are 
true fieseo'-s, differing in method from the 
Italian in little but the use of mechanical as 
wcU us ciicmical combination of colours. 

rnaclically all the work of this time has 
pen.-hcd, and of the secular art of the period 
bcfoic the Moguls there is scant vestige. With , 
the Moguls for the first time painting bceomes 
fiaiikly secular. Whereas a Hindu phUo* 
sophci hod laid It down that it was iniqultoua 
to represent natural objects when the divlnt* 
ties could be made the artist’s subjects, .the 
Islamio dislike ol idolatry naturally ctmdooed 
to the development of secular pMnting. ~ 

Mogul artists were Persian sor others; 
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or leas uudor tho influcsice of tho Fcrsiiiii school. | 
Akbar patronised them liberally, and Abiil: 
Fazl , bis histriogniplier, records tile triUTuplis \ 
of Mir Bayyld All, a I’ersiun, ami I)a.swaiitb, [ 
a Hindu of humble origin, whose iiie, dark¬ 
ened by insanity, eiKbid by suicide. The work 
of these and their fellows is notable for minute; 
finish, but it is stilf, uml in colour oilen 
orude. 

Mogiiui Pcinliiif;. 

It was In tho reign of Jelui'igir 
that Mogul paintliu! retehul »Ts liigoi-if, leM’l, 
and It IS to that peiiod that ilie Iniliiui ji.d’it-'i.- 
ol to-day and to-morio»v i.ui-i, Jt/jk uir Un- 
best models for all wink oi ilieirs v.liii;li •£> ii>i> 
inspired by liliidu philusoidi.v (>r leiigiuM. 'Lie.' 
Jjiiuperor was ljim»elf a cuiinninios.e eoniiDirj- 
eeur, capable, it is reeonlod. ot discMiiiejati'if.' 
unerringly between the work of ilie 
of the same sehoni. She-.if Khnn, .ur 
and Abdul Jliissaii, iiic chief ,i]ti-L« of l-.i. itnie, 
were by him highly hoaoureii ; the lust, m fad, 
owed bis trahjin.g us well Uittineltoii.-i uml 
rewards to the Lilinpcrnr. TJi.se uiid se\erjil 
other painters of the jiciod eseclled in po;- 
trait^iuJuinliUrus, 'if winch liuppily, in e'»:r>- 
nucnce of the prael.iee. of icliiiig uji 
like MSS. and only occJiMtsi.-diy c:.hil>!ti:>i.' 
them to view, we have luaiiy c\ainril''s m gi.oii 
coiiditiuii. These aitists .i.:e in.ii'-.edly su¬ 
perior to their prcdi cc'snr-i' inllwciic’- am', 
grace of lino and show tli::. tiny l)l■•l"l•il^l b> 
the closer ohservuLKin nt jii'Uiiid h-d-i mu-uI- 
cated from aljout JOOd rniwani,'. oI 

the outline ilraw'inp!.-i, dmic v.dli l-!.M;>iii.iv;L 
1^ over a pitdiiubiary skctcli faintly eniiiiti out 
u with a line bnisii dipped in linbun i<d, .t:e oi 
>' oxqnisitu quality. Jt is noiewoulty that, 
though in some ca-ses luti<jse.-.i>e i., wi-il it-.i- 
derod as a more baesi-'roiiiid, iheie uie no e-.- 
ampJcH in Indian iiaiuiiiig of the ela--ie i.'a- 
of pure landscnjie: liero the Tndisin puiiK.r oi 
tn- day has to develop ,iii ideal with lun lb 
any silggOBtion fimu pic-lec:es.«!or.s. 'J lie pmi- 
taulcal and bigoted Aiirungzob vius uiiin.all' 
bosUle to art, and by the luiddlc of the eiyl,-- 
oenth century all tlio glery had departed fii.ni 
Indian paintbig, though a ineiiKure of skill ii. 
tnulitional methods long siirvive-l and for si 
Mtwa was not unapjireeiuted by ISuciisliinei. 
in India. liy tho caily years of tlio uinetoent h 
century, however, Jndiaii painting liud vi:- 
toally ocosod to exist. At- length a paint. < 
arose, to be iniicJi admired by the. worst, jud-ie^ 
among those, Indiaiis e hosc Western education 
had inado tliem indillere.nt to indigenous ait 
witho ut gi ving them any r«il hilcrcst in 
EuropAjP^t. This man, [tnvi Varma, depicted 
Imllaii iSgeuds as if lie were painting tlguro- 
in amateur tableaux; of Indian art traditioiii- 
tlicro is nob a tiace in liis work, which is thea- 
trioal, sentimculal and of poor quality tiscli- 
nicaily. There have been others who have 
more successfully assimilated sumetlilng ot 
Western Ideas of art, but their w'ork is without 
interest, except in so far as it exhibits a deplor¬ 
able BUbiiiissivcnosB to necoiiU-mt.e Wcsteni 
teaching. The movement of to-ilay wlijeli 
arouses high ejcpeclatious is that in which 
Mr. Abanindronaw Tagofe is the leader. This 
i^tisti member x a liq|ttali family, noted for 
•nlture and cg|^ otjlic poet Ilabindranath 
alae a 


Sftgore, has 


and most profitable 


study of the work of the Srogul and other 
painters of India, but he lias scon hi the ex- - 
ainplcs of tlicir work not somctiiing to be 
slavishly copied but certain prinuiples whioh 
lie ajiplies frudily, in ids uu'ii way. Ho lias 
iiiiagiiiatioii, a sense of coiupuKitiqn, a delicate 
s'mso of colour and iiiucli, tlidugli as yet per- 
l'i.'ip.i not quite secure, comcioud of Ibe techiucel 
ri!-oiu-ct‘.s of his ait. Above all, he is sincere; 
liowiieie is there in his work any Uclibeiate 
eypliiitutioji of tiic fact that he is an Eastern 
w'iio must at idl co.-d,s cxhibil ffatlonai. 
).-!U in his painiing. One of his pictures re- 
[I'l - -iitii-ig tlic spuiUof the ai), is justlj' famous, 
.Li-d 111 .- a.|ii.ii..lile iUtisLraliuns to Omar Ehay- 
w: ij, i.-.iiii-il iiy i.Jie ,'^luuio, Jmve found appre- 
i-itioii in Jhi-.'kiiid as well as in India. Among 
tli'j-e more ;>r less iissocintcd with this painter, 
us Vicc-I'{p:icipal of the Calcutta School 
■ d .-\i't, I.S excrci-uiig a .stioiig intiucncc within 
.■iir'.in h'nit-.s may be meutioiuHl Mr. Suren- 
>!:,4iiii!li Cuiiguiy and Mr. ]Nniida T.ddl Hose, 
till Ulti-r oi whom iiu.s a vein of true poetic 
iciiiiig uiiii bntlj of whom work in iiiiciJigcnt 
nut not abject ubedi'mcc of the old tradition 
Cl Jixiian painting. It there is no fourth name 
p: -M*!it to lud. Il 0 ^ides tlioKu mentioned, 

• hi: i.i * cry rciison to believe there soon Will 
in" s.-v .*ral. 

Modern liilercst. 

Ai the pic.-^eiit time thci-c is a marked jdevo-- 
111 inlcri-st iiiiiong ednrated Indians 
Ml ml ^ imh'C'iioii;, to tlii'ir cnuidry, hut it must 
'!• n-eu/i.e -d dial tli 're is little real knowledge 
.I II t-iste 111 the piil'lic 1(1 wiiicli tho Indian 
of to-ifnv hue to addre.ss himself. Work 
IS e^tiv'iu-d lu'her as proof of Indian capacity 
.inII lor ils s'.rlet i(ru^tic merits. .Among 
i.'i!--e lii.liris liurnpeaus who have de- 
'.m-d tj'i-ei.il uMeiitioii lo I Jus matter, there 
1 - Ml imUirfiimlc fcn'Jencj' to exaggerate the 
'.di!t- or ol<! j.idian .iit and thus to encourage 
1 ■ bdii t. iImI. the Imiiaii artist of to-day can 
'n-il 11-1 hieher tn.-k tii.in tlio ri'petiUou of old 
1.1 j.uiiow eonientkms. It is perfectly true 
tini. \v(* jrm.-t uocept tlic convention of any 
-.iT. v.-illu>uL « priori objections, but it by no 
-ii-.iii.s lol'mvs Tlwit- one convention is as good 
.lilt)'.her. The I'liiestion arlsas wliat liioItS; 
.V (-ii'r.i-iiiioa sets on those working within 
.t'..t it la plain that tlic conveutiuiis of Indict' 
'iV liuve oomiirlled tlie exclusion of a vast 
r.r-ii'iiiit of the Western painter’s best material. 
i)ii the oilier hand, it should bo recognised' 
ui:ii' ids traditions liavc made it almost Im. 
i>-' .)ldi! for I he Indian artist to fall into the 
(oiiiinon Wcctcrn error of taking a more re-' 
'(-(c->entatloii of fact to be tbc aim of art. It. 
I.- iiuvst dcsiralilc that tlic Indian artist of to*' 
.lay should i-cvivo the old traditions; that he^ 
'uiuld be genuinely Indian, but it is not de-' 
iiuble tlial he should needlessly cramp him*. 
- -If beeause certain enthusiasts assure hhi^- 
that tlic defects and limitations ot elaaBie< 
' Indian art are iioaitive merits. The ludhai 
. .irtist has a vast treasure of religious and pdiK, 
losopliical matter to draw upon for such sub^, 
; jecis as are most congenial to the Hindu gealw^ 
I and lie has the whole mhgo of Indian ]lts«^'~ 

I observe and create, over again. ‘ 

! occasion for an unwise aseetiefsm on wiCj 
[that ancient conventions ruled oifil- 
[ the materialt 
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Kextto the ooniidcauon o( the fwoplc, whicb 
va^eglioni fair to blusk the tourists atten* 
tton in India is drawn b> tiielr drrss and per* 
■onal dPcoraUtnu In its sun pteat form a Hindu’s 
dress oonalBts OT a pi oe of (loth rouid th 
totaa Kany an ascetic, who r^rds dress 
as a lozniy, wean nothing more and he would 
dispense nith e\en so much if the poue al 
lowed titan to The Hahomedan aJwasrs povm 
bis ievi, generally with trousers sometimfs 
with a ^ece ot (dotii tied round tht, waist and 
nianhlng to the ankles Hill men and Wi.men 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
bcMnd and were totally innocent of clothing 
do not appear today witiiln the piecimts of 
oielllBBtion and wiU not meet the toirists 
eye CUldren either absolatiI>* nude or with 
a piece ot me^’al hanging from the waist in 
front, may bo seen in the stnets in the most 
odTanrod dties and in tlie houts ot the ruh 
The child Krishna with all tlic jewels on liis 
person la nude in his pictures and imigcs 
Dress —The next stage in the evolution 
Of the Hindu dress bungs the loindoUi marly 
doim to the feet On the Malabar coast as 
In Burma the ends are hit loose lu front In 
the greater part of India they arc tucktd up 
b^nd—s fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior or one end is githtiid up in foils 
be^ and tbo othir tucl d up behind ihc 
simplest dress for the trunk is i scaif thrown 
over tte kit shoulder or round both tin shoul 
den like a Homan togi Under this girincnt 
la often wOTn a coat or a shut When an 
Indlw appears in his fnll indigenous dress he 
wean a irag rolx^ reaching at least down to 
the calves the sleeves may be wide or long 
aad sometimes trackend ftom the wnsk to tin 
elbow Before Europeans introduced buttons 
a coat wal fastened by ribbons and tlu fasluon 
18 not obsolcU The Mihoindon profm to 
button hiB coit to tht. left the Hindu to the 
light A shawl is tied round th( waist over 
the long coat and servis as a bdt in which 
one may carry money or a weap m it illowid 
The greatest variety is shown in the head 
dr 88 More than seventy a shapes of caps 
hats, and turbans may be seen m the caty of 
Bombay In the Pnig ib and tlic United 
Provinces, In Bengal In Burma and in Madras 
oUier varieties prevail Cones and cylindere, 
donoes and truncated pyramids higii and low, 
with sides at different angles toldid bruns 
projeeting hnms long atnps of doth wound 
rotmd tee bead or tee cap in all possible ways 
In gwMiity enlminating perhaps in tec parrot s 
bWL '* <n tee Mwatea turban—all these f whions 
have been evolved by different conunnmties 
and In different places so teat a tralnod eye 
osa tell firom the headoovenng whetetr tec 
wearer is a Hindu, Mihom dtn or pam and 
whel^r be balls from Poona or Dharwar 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar 
VBalilon Varlatioii8.~raahlons often vary 
wm elimate and occupation Ihe Bombay 
flaHmiaa may wear a sliort oog^ and a cap, 
apd may oairy a watch lu bis pocket, y t, as 
hd nnst work lot long bonis m woter.h would 
Mthovartolcgifbiit suspend only a coioued 
tetdi toWiom bis waist in front. Bithan 
nl jlD coU nq|tli>west alfocts loose baggy 


trousers, a tall head*dreBS befitting hu stature 
and covers his ears with Its folds as if to keep 
off cold The poorer people in Bengal am 
Madras do not cover their heads, esoept when 
they work in tee sun or must appear resprot* 
able Many well to do Indians we» Enropean 
dress at the present day, or a rompromise 
between the Indian and Luropean oostumes, 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsls Host 
Parils however have retained their own head* 
dresi and many have not borrowed tee biiro* 
pcan collar and cuffs The majonty of tee 
pcopk do ni use shoes those who can afford 
th m wtar sandals slippers and te les and a tew 
(ovci thur feet with atockiugs and boots a ter 
the T urofcan fashion in pobuc 

Women’s Costumes —The usual dress oi a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
ronnd the waist with tolds in front and one 
end brou^t over the shoulder or the bead 
ilu folds an sometimes diwvn in and tucked 
up bcliind In tee greater part of India wromen 
wtar a bodice on the Malabar roast many do 
not but merely throw a piece of clote over the 
breast In some commumties pitticoata, or 
driwers or both arc worn Blany Mussalmaa 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them The 
vast luajoiity of M ihomedan women arc goaAo, 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
\«il when they appear in pubhe a few converts 
trom Hinduism nave not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern Indiv Hindu women liave grae* 
Tilly adopt! d tee Mussilman practice of mcIu* 
Sion lu the Dckhan and in boutheni India 
they have not 

As a rule tee hair is duly oiletl combed, 
parted in tee middle ot U|f head fitted and 
rolled into a chignon by most women Aiwnng 
lug i e iste Hindu widows sometimes shava 
their hr id. in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
mouko uid nuns Ibndu men do not, as a 
rule (omplctcly slmu their heads Mabomedana 
in me St case, do ihe former generally temova 
the lair from a part of the bead in fTOnt, over 
the t nipl s, and near the neck and mow It la 
ilie ecutic the quantity grown depending 
upon tee fancy of tee Individual Nowadays 
miny keep tic hair cropped in tee European 
lashion which u also fouowed by Pams and 
Indian Christians Most Mussumans grow 
beards most Hindus do uot, except in 
and eibcwhere where the Miuiomedan influenoe 
wis paramount in tee past Parais and Cbria* 
ti ins toliow their indiv idnal incJinations winHif 
asetties known os Sadhns or Bairagis as dla* 
tiuRuihbed from Sanyisis do not clip tiieir 
hair and gem rally coil the nneombed nair ot 
the Ik id into a crest in initatioii ot the god 
Shiva 

Hindu women wear more ocnamenta 
others of tea oorrespooding gr^e In aodety. 
Ornaments bededc tee bead, tee earn tee noa& 
tee nr’k, tee aims, wrists, fingers, tee waisb*> 
until motherhood is attained, and by aomo 
even later—and the toes (Mldren wear 
anklets Each oommahlW affeots Its poeidlar 
ornaments, though Imitation s not unoommoa. 
Serpents with several heads, ^d flowers, like 
tbelotua, tee rose^ and w duumtfu, ue among 
the most popular objetf of re|||petttatioB in 
gold or Sliver. 
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Caste Marks. —Caste marks conatituto a 
mode of pemonal decoration pecnllsr to HiodiiB, 
eepedally of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forcbcaa It 
represents prosperity or Joy, and is onutted in 
monmlng and on fast-days. It may be red, 
ot yellowi^ as when it is made with monnd 
tondalwood paste. Ihe worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
theiorohead has the shape of U or V, gptiorally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The woniliip- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwurxl paste or ashea. Some Vuishiiavas 
stomp their temples, near the comers of tlic 
wes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. 

Other parts of tlie body are also similarly 
marked. Die material nsed is a kind of yel¬ 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. lieiids of 
Tulsi or sacred 13asi], and berries of Budraksha 
tlctocarpua ganUruf, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavos and Shaivas, 

.respectively. The Lingayats, a Shalva sect, 
suspend from tlieir necks a mctalliu casket 
containing the Llnga or phallus of their god. 

Bairagls, ascetics, besides wearing Budrakslia 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodiis witli aslics. Bcligious 
mendicants suspend from tlieir necks tigurcs 
of the gods In whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their ncftks. 

Muslim dervi^es sometimes carry peacock's 
^ feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads witii a 
' red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of liappiness, 

08 also to deck themselves with flowers or 
omameuts. Flowers are worn in the chignon. 

Hindu women smear ^eir faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may i^ne like gold. The choice of tiie 
same colour for dinerent purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. 'Die 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may tw a substitute for tiic blood of Ute animal 

slaughtorod for the purpose in former times. . __^ _ ___ 

In many other cases this colour has no such j of his enemies are severad. Bound his nook ara 


1 Ing is attached to evoy part of his i^ylki} 
personality. The three eyes denote aa loagln 
Into the past, present and fnture: the mm; 
the serpents, and the sknlls denote mohiha, 
yean and cydes, for Shiva is apersonifloatfOil 
of time, the great destroyer. He Is also woi^ 
shipped as a Llnga or pbailus -which reprcNBti 
creative energy. 

Ganpat.—Ganesh or Oanpati, the 0 Qa> 
trolior of all powers of evil subject to Shiva, Is 
worshipped by ali sects tiiroughout Indfn, 
Bvery uudertaking is begun with a prayer tp 
him. Uc has the head of an depham, a lana 
abdomen, serpents about Ids waist and wrt^ 
sove.-al weapons in Ids bands, and a piece at his 
tnsk in one hand. He is said to have hredten 
it off when lie wdnted to attack tiie moon tog 
ridiculing him. The different parts at his hoii^ 
are also csotetically explained. His v^ide U 
a rat. « 

Parvati.—Parvati, the temoie energy of 
Siiiva, is worshipped under various names and 
forms. Hlic is at the head of all female snpsi^ 
natural powers, many of whom are taer^own 
manifestations. Some are benimi and beau¬ 
tiful, otiicrs terrible and ugly. Kali, the tute¬ 
lary deity of Kallghat or Calcutta, Is one at her 
fierce manifestations. In this form .phe is 
black: a tongue smeared with blood i^eots 
from her gaping mouth V besides her weapi^ 
she carries corpses in her hands, and round'bev 
neck arc skiills. Bombay also takes its name 
from a goddess, Mumbadevi. Ckmtl. to whom 
offerings are made in Indian homes at an annual 
festival, is benign. On the other band the 
epidemic diseases like the piagno and nnall- 
pox are caused by certain goddesaea or 
“mothers.” 

Vish^,u, the second member of the Hindu- 
ti'inity, j's ilie most popular deity next to Shiva. 
He is worshipped through his severtf Incaina-' 
tions as well as his original ^petsouallty. Ss. 
iiome is the ocean of milk, where he xecUnea 
on the coils of a hnge^ many-headed serpent. 
At his feet sits Laksliml, shainpoolng his legs. 
From his navel issues a lotus, on whim la seated 
Brahma, the third membm- of the trinity. IB' 
Ills hands are the whldi he blows on the 
battloflcld, and the dlsq, witii which the haada 

-i..»• l..i_ __a_____.9 _^.9 


asBOdatfons. Die Muslim dervish affects green, 
Ihe Sikh Akaii is fond of blue, the Saiiyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
he assigned with any degree of certainty. 

Shiva.—^Indla Is a land of temples, mos¬ 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds at evei? 
Qim some supernatural power to be appeased. 
Shiva has the largest number of wor^ppers. 
Ha has tiiroo eyes, one in his forehead, a moon’s 
orescent in his matted liair, and at the top of 
tbq coil a woman’s face rcprcse^ing the river 
Ghnges.' His abode is iiie Mount Hulaa in the 
HImalayaB, from which the river takes its 
aourco. Bound his neok and about bis ears 
apd llmha are serpents, uid he also wears a 
neddace of .'skulls. In hl's hwads ore several 
welqionB,' especially a. tfldent, a ,bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum .whldi be Bounds 
while dancing for be is very fond of this exer¬ 
cise. He aitB on a tiger’s ddn, and his vdiide 
is a wtdte buU. His wife Parvati and hla aon 
Qanesha ait on hia thighs. An esoteriq meiqi* 


garlands of leaves and flowers, and on hla 
; bAast are shining jewels. Aa Shiva repreaeata- 
i destruction, Vishnu represents protection, aBfl 
' his son is the god of love. To cany cm'tbs' 

' work of protection, be incarnates biniBelf from 
time to time, and mote temples ate dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular Ineamatlmi, 
llama and Krishna, than to hta mlgtnal Per-, 
sonality. Bama is a human flaaicL eflth n 
bow in one of his hands. He is alwein BC^ 
eompanied by his wife Sita, (fften by bis hroper 
Lakahmana, and at his fe^ or stemdlng heme 
him with joined bands, Is TTAnnmAii, the mooing 
chieftain, who ai^sted him In bu expedmcn 
against Bavona, the abduetor of hla .rnfaii 
uishna Is also a hnman Agurcb generil^/^^ 
presented aa playing cm a flut^ with wwslier 
charmed the damsele of 'hie city, eectecioiw" 
explatned to meen hla devoteei. ' 

Bralmia la aeldoin 
couple ol tennlee dedleated to 
been dtpooverw iB.all .InUet 
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maor Deities.—The minor Eoda and god* 
denes sad the deified heroes and heroines who 
'1^ the Sndn pantheon, and to whom shrines 

S eneted ana worship Is offered, constltate « 
OB. Many of them enjoy a local repute* 
I, ate unknosni to sacred literature, and are 
wanujjqied chiefly by the lower classes. Some 
Sf tham, thon^ not mentioned In ancient llte- 
^tatue^ are cwlnated In tiie works of modern 


‘ The Jatwa In tltelr temples, adore the 
sSored personages who founded and developed 
Mull sect, and venerate some of the deities 
common to lOnduism. But their view of 
Dlvlidty is different from the Hindn concep* 
Mon* am In the opinion of .Hindu theologians 
'tli«y are aMreists. So also the Bnddhists of 
Bttnna pay almost tbo same veneration to 
Piinee Siddhartba as it he was a god, and 
iB&eed dievate him above the Hindu gods, but 
tenn the Hindu standpoint ihey arc also 
atheiitB. ^ 

laiBges.—BeMdee invisible powers and dci* 
fled persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
anlmaiiL trees and inanimate objects. This 
veneration must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in spirits as the cause 
of im good or hann. Some of the animals are 
vdiletos of certain gods and goddesses—the 
eoi^e of Tlsbnn: tlie swan of Brahma.* the 
peacock of Saroswatl: Hanuman, the monkey, 
of Bwna: one serpent upholds the eartli. an¬ 
other makes Vishnu's bed: elephants support 
the ends of the universe besides one such 
animal bdng Indra’a vehicle.: the goddess 
Dnrga or Kali rides on a tiger; one of Vishnu’s 
' Incantations was partly man and partly lion. 
The cow Is a nsefnl animal: to the Brahman 
' vegetarian her milk is hidispt’nsable. and he 
tewta bOT as his mother. So did the Bishl of 
oW. wh« rolten subsisted on milk and iniits and 
coots. To the agricnlturist cattle are indis* 
pcnaable. The snake excites fear. Stones, on 
grbloh the image of a serpent is carved, may be 


seen under many trees by the roadside. The . 
prmcipal trees and plants worshipped are the 
Sacred Fig or Plpal, Mte Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the BUva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia. They ore in one way or anotha 
associated with some ddty. The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea* - 
venly bodies venerated. The ocean and certaia 
great rivets are held sacred. Certain moun* 
tains, perhaps because they arc the abodes of 
gods and Bishis, ore holy. Pebbles from the . 
OandakI and the Narmada, which have .curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped in many hoiite* 
bolds and temples. 

Worship.—Wltlioiit going into a temple, oim 
can get a fair idea of image worship by s^ng 
how a serpent-stone Is treated under a tree. 

It is washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers: food in a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros* 
trates himself before the image. In a temple 
larger bells arc used than the small ones that' 
are brouglit to such a place: jewels are placed 
on the idol: and the offerings are on a larger ' 
scale. Idols are carried in public proecsslon ln^.v 
Ptilanquln* or cars. The lower dosses saerl* 
lice animals before their gods and goddemes. 

Domestic Life.—Of the daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may sec a marriage or funeral procession. In 
the former he may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride is decorated: the latter may shock him, 
for a Hindu dead body is generally carried on 
a few pieei^ of bamboo lashed together: a thin . 
cloth is thrown over it and the body is tied tci * 
the frame. The Mahoraedan bier is mo^' 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin. 
Some Hindns, however, oorry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanquin with great pomp. 
The higher castes cremate the dead: oteen 
bniy them. Bnrlal is also the custom of the' 
Muslims, and the Patsis expose the dead 1 b 
T owers of Silence. 


Indian Names. 


aal name of most Hindns denotes 
'B iutmlal object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
‘a iMetionahlR or a deity. The unedneated 
MMiiL lAo caonot correctly prononnee long 
Smtarit words, is content to call his child, 
Mthw, brother, nncle, or mother, or sister, 
Mm case may be. This practice survives 
. MDOag the h^er classes as well. Appa Saheb, 
s««a .Bop, Babaji, Bapn LaL Bbai Shankar, 
tpa tarfiai- fa, Jijibbal, OTO luimes ot this de- 
'gecitEMon, with honorific titles added, it is 
^iUiBi^tfaat in early socl^ the belief in the 
of departed Unsmeo lent popuboity to 
pcaotloe. Nothing could be more natural 
call a man whltB blael, or red: gold 
HdrMtm: flcni. diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
iilllam t naaSor tallL or atrong : a Hon, 
%«5iL n sattofe* or a dog: and to name a 
SLvsffw --^- ^ ^ craopet. Thus, to 

1 Mw fipica, Taadn means 


white, and so does Axjuna: Krishna black ; 
Bhima terrible: Nakula a mongoose: Sbnnakn 
a dog: Bhuka a parrot: Shrlnga a horn. Among 
; the names prevalcTit at the present day Him 
; is a diamond: Hatiin or Uatan a jewel: S<Hm 
' or Cliinna gold: Veil! or Belli, in the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
ore often called after the days of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear ' 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con. 
cerned. When they begin' to assume the 
names of Mie Hindn duties, they practical 
enter upon a new stage .of dvUisatlon. It. 
is doubtfnl srti'etber tho 'Animlsts- ever venture 
to assume the names ‘ Of the dreaded splrlti' ■ 
worshipped them. To pronounce the nauM <. 
of a devil Is to invite 1dm to do harm. If tbg . 
spiiits sometimes bear the names of hnnian\,' 
bdn^ the icnson seems to be ti«at they wert^ 
ttlginiuly homoD. . ^ 
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H]gh>aiste practices.—TIio bi(^ caste 
BladiLoa the other hand, believee that tiie more 
often ilM name of s deito Is on his lips, the 
more merit be earns. Therefore he deUbe* 
lately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor* 
mmlty of pronouncing the holy names as fre* 
qnently as possible. These are also sonoroos 
and pictnresqne. Shiva Is happy: Ylshnn Is 
a pnvadrr: Oovinda Is the cowherd Krishna: 
. Keshava hss line hair: Kama Is a dellghtcr: 
Tolnihmans Is Incky: Narayana produced the 
Qist living being on the primeval waters: 
Gaaesha Is the lAid of Shiva’s hoets: DInakara 
n tbe inmlnoiy that makes the day: Subrab* 
maoya Is a brother of Oanesha. Sita Is a 
fniTow: Saitrl a ray of light: Tara a star: 
Badha prosperity: JKukmlnl is she of golden 
omamente: Bhama ot the glowing heart. 
Khiva and Vishnu has each got at least a ttion* 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one's mildrcu: 
OM tbe mole Hindu pantheon is os crowded 
as It is large. When a mother loses several 
ChUdrcn, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit has conspired against her and iu order 
mi&e her oiI*spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Eeru, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Mjutoba, the mortal. Women are named after 
rivets, as 8 arasvati, Oanga, Hbagirathl, Goda¬ 
vari, or Kaveri, Just as men are sometimes 
caUra alter mountains. Mann counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with sneh a name, 
perhaps bmuse a river is an emblem of devi- 
oosneas and inconstancy, as a bill Is an emblem 
i/df stabiUty. Bat tbe names of riven have 
-^iiot beoi discarded. The Bunnons have a 
■ 'Onrions oostom: if a child is bom on a Monday, 
its name must begin,, with a guttural, on Tues- 
with a palatd, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental. 


PamOy names.— When a person rises In 
ImportanGe, be ad^ to hie peisonal name a 
family or caste name. It was onoe the ruie 
the title Sbamui might be added to a 
Bralimaa’s name^ Varma to a B^atriya's, 
Gupta to a Vaisbyas, and Doaa to a Sbndm's. 
«rhw role Is fairly well observed in the case of 
the first two ttues, but the meaning of the 
rt her two has changed. Dasa means n slave 
nr servant, and tbe proudest Brahman cannot 
a^^n^ln to call hlmeelf the servant of some 
god. Thus, althou^ Ealidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shud^ Bamadaa, the famous 
gam cf Shivaji, was a Brslunin. Tbe Taish- 
navas hwre OMe this fashion of calling one- 
s^ a smuit €/t some god exceedingly popular, 
nad^ western India hi|h caste Hindus of 
»t very oommouly add Das to their 
The Brahmans of Bonthem India add 
or Alyaagar to tiielr names. Bhastrl, 
Boat. Bbattadiarya, Upadhyaya, 
..—lyaya, .ehoagsd in Bengal Into 
ore among tbe titles tndlcattve of the 
_jmsnlcal Brcfesslon of studying and teach¬ 
ing the saetea bohks. Among warlike oiasseii, 

' Bsjpnts and Blkbs, the title Singh 
beome more popular than tbe undent 
Tbe Sindht llal, as in OMnnul, 
,ve and has the same foroe. Ba|L 
ito Bnya, Boo and Bal was a ptw- 
ticnllj vMd is- not confined to any caste. . 

B namee, like Dow and Gbose^ 1 




Dutt and IQtn, Sen and Guhs, enable oioo 
to Ideoriiy the caste ot their beueio, beotwe 
the caste of a fOmily or dan cannot be diaaged. 
Bbet, chief of a goila or a town, becomes Cbetty ,'' 
a Vdshya tltie, in Sonthero India. Hodafim 
and Nayndu, meaning leaders, are titles winoh 
were assomea by castes of polifleal importanoe 
under native rulers. Eayar and Menon on 
tbe titles of important casiw in Malabar. Bsm, 
Lai, Band, Chand, are among tbe additions 
made to personai names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Baniji or Jamabedjt. tile 
Kanareee Appa, the Telngn Gam, the femnlna 
Bal or Devi, are honorifle. frefixes like Babn, 
Baba, Lalo, Sodhi, Pandit, Baja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also bonoriflo. 

Professional names.—Family names some¬ 
times denote a profession: in some cases they 
might have bean conferred Iw tbe <fid nders. 
Mdnta, Knlkami, Deshpande, CbitnaviB, Mahol- 
navls arc the names of offices hdd in forma 
times. One family name may mean a Hone 
srller, anqthcr a canc-sella, and a third n 
llquor-«eller. To Insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
a common practice in Western India. It la 
rare elsewhere. When a family comes frinn a 
certain place, the suffix ‘kar’ or ’srallah* is 
added to the name of the place and It makes a 
family surname in Western India, nius we 
may have Cldplnnkais and SuratwalUffis^ w ■ 
wiuiout these affixes we may have Bbavnsiffli^ 
Molabarls and Bilimories, as among Patsis. 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang ChiplunksT would he 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasndev, 
father’s name Pamurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplan, Is (Slip- 
luukar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes tbe personal name. The evdiriion 
of Musjdmaa namee follows the some lines 
os Hindu names. But Muslims have dO god 
or goddesses, and thtir names ard derived - 
from tbrir religions and secular history. Thole 
namra and titles are often as long and pin-' 
tureeque as Hindu appellations. The OffiMi!- • 
mens Baksh, Din, Onnlam, Ehwajn Ihkir. 
Kaxi, Hnnshl, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, BIM and 
others, as well as honorifle additions nke Khan, 
have meonliw which throw light tut IfmHm 
customs ana Institntlrms. Tbe Parris .also 
have no 9>ds and goddesses, and thdr nenmuU 
names are generally horiowed from then saend 
Bitfl seenlar history. Their snmamas fre¬ 
quently indleste a profeeeitm or a plaoe^ as 
in the case of Hindns in Western India. BatU- 
wallah, Beadymoney, Oontiaetar, SaUatwrilali, 
Adenwallah and otoen like them are teO-taie 
names. 

Converslolu.—As a mle^ a otaUd Is named 
soon after it is benn, and in tbe case of mnlei 
the appellation is not changed, nw Ughiw 
Hind u esstee have a separate oeremony eulad 
the name-giving cerenKW performed on the 
twelfth day ofta birth. When a girlis manrled 
in these esstee, 'he husband’s family glvn bw ^ 
a new persons] name. When n boy is invested ■ 
with the aacred thread and is made a twloe-; 
bmn, his name is not ehanged, bat when a nun 
Joins an ordermf sscetirs, his 'ay name Is diup-f 
ped, and he issnmes a nea name. So ilio. 
when a Barman Joins an order of ibqiifeg hr;. 
nnns, the lay name li snpetta^ed by fmi: 
name. Chriemn converts diange tbelrogigbul' 1 
name when they ate hoptieed. $ ; 
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Bontes between India and Europe. 


tile War from Its outset completely allured 
the Bailing programmes of all steamship lines 
utvices between India and Europe 
nnd the luinB over of all vessels by toe 
flWppifi g Conttoller upset the programmes 
altogetber. 

The Indian port for tbo direct journey to 
and from Europe Is Bombay. There ore ordi* 
narily ids lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per¬ 
formed, either by sea all tiie way, or—and in 
seme eases only—by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They ate the P. A. O., 
the Anchor Une, the City and Hall Line, and 
the Uarlttlma Itallana (Italian Mall S. E. Co.). 
The British India line also, tn pre-War days, 
had an occasional service to London. The 
Natal line steamers were available for Western 
pMsagn only, the steamers sailing round the 
Cape on their Eastward voyagesi^ There are 


ordinarily other sorviccs between Calcutta and 
the West, by steamers sailing round Oejdon, 
and several lines connect Colombo with EiuoPb* 
Of the latter the Orient, t the Mesugenee 
Maritimes (which also sailM from Bombay at 
fortnij^tly Intervals before the War) and the 
Blbby Lines are the chief, besides the F. A CL 
The Blbby service extends to Wnngnnn xhe 
new railway between India and (jeylon greatly 
increases the importance of the C^mho route 
for Southern India. The shortest time between 
London and Bombay is 14 days. 

Fares by P. A O. S. N. Co., which at the time 
of writing is tlic only line still running, have 
been considerably iiicrrascMl during the war and 
the diarges for a single ticket, Bombay to 
London, are as follow (Occcmbcr, 1918):— . 

First class-A, Es. l,27o; B, Bs. 1,189; C, 
Bb. 1,005. 

Decoud classA, Rs. floo ; B, Bs. 810. 


Indian Train Service. 

The distances and railway tares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India’ 
are as foOows, the tndns now running considerably mure slowly (for economy’s sate) than In 
normal times:— 


• 

1 

MUes. 

1st Class. 

2nd Class 

Ddbl, B. B. A C. I. Boilway, via new Nagda-Muttra direct 
route.1 

1 SfiS 

Bs. at. 

81 2 

1 

Bs. a. 

{ 40 0 

Ddbl, 6.1. P. Railway, via Agra . 

1(27^1 hours) 
957 

81 2 

40 9 

filml^ itfa Delhi. !. 

;30| liours) 
1,137 

’ * 

118 3 

1 

60 1 

'CelcuttB, OJ J. from Bombay, via Jubbulpore A AUaliabad.. 

1.340 

113 3| 

56 10} 

Cslcntto, G. I. P. from Bombay, via Nagpur. 

1,223 

105 3} 

52 10| 

Hadme, Q. I. P. from Bombay, vih Boiebur. 

794 ' 

1 

74 8 

1 

87 3 

Leboce,viaDdhl .. . 

1.162 1 

100 0 



THEeSUEZ CANAL. 


The annual report of the Suez Canal Com- 
peay published in May, 1918, states that Uie 
general piMltiing movement in 1017 was 2,S5S 
.jSunslts, leprosentine a net total tonnage of 
'8,808,018, a dlmlnntion of 757 transits and 
3J)66,480 tons, or 32.10 per cent., as against 
and a diminntion of 2,732 passages and 
11,604,080 tons, or 68.23 per Cent., as against the 
iMt normal year, 1913. Ihiting 1917 the special 
■Mvmaent of O^rnment ships and freighters, 
whole du e* were paid by the Oovernments, xe- 
Lxnesented 1,^ transits, or 4,607,270 tons. 
; wls is more than ball the general traffic of the 
' Fear, bebig 55.05 per cent. The report points 
. Onttlmt t& raising of dues dusing 1917 has to 
'^doihe extent compensated for the effects of 
.SUied tralfic. 


The dues which the Canal Company wai 
authorised to charge by its conceBOiOD of llteO 
were 10 francs a ton, charged <m the grew 
register tonnage. To these obJectiauB wavs aoon 
raised and as the result of an international 
Conference at Constantinople in 1878 tbe dtma 
were fixed at 10 ftanoa per net regliter ton 
with a eurtax of 4 trance—oftwwarde rednead 
to 3. BrlUih ddpownen atiU found the due 
excessive and a meeting of their repieaentatlves 
and those of the Canal Company in 1838 agreed 
that in 1885 the duee dmuld be tedno^ to 8| 
francs a ton, that subaeqnently they ehottld 
be lowered on a eliding set^ aa the canal dlvi> 
dend increased, and that after the dividend 
readied 25 per cent, all the snrplne profite 


J?^^.4%e OdWt line after the outbreak of the War began nianing their steamers sis the Cape 
r'ii^llmiBgthe Colombo both Homewaid and Outward. 







The Suez Ctuul. 
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should be apidled In tedadng tbe rates until 
they liBte loiveied to 6 francs a ton. Under 
tills arrangement dues were fixed at 7 f francs 
per ton at the beginning of 1906, and at tbe 
outbreak of war were as low as 6 ^ francs a ton, 
where they remained until October, 1016, when 
tb^ were raised by } franc a ton. An increase 
of it. BOo. per ton of 40 cnbio feet in the dues for 
ships In ballast, took effect from 1 st .Ian., 1016, 
the effect of which was to bring the rates for 
laden and empty ships to the same level— 6 f. 
6 O 0 ., which as the dues ant payaMo at the rate 
of- 261. 40c. to the £, is cquivatent to 6 s. Sd. 

Improvement Schemes.—It was announced 
In 1014 that from and after January Ist, 
1016, the maximum draught of wnter 
tilowed to ships going tiirough the Suez Canal 
woold be Increased by 1 ft., making it 30ft. 
EngUah. 

The mazimnm pennistible draught of ships 
najitg the Canal was 24 *4 feet in 1870; in 1690 
tidus drawing 25*4 feet oonid make the passage; 
and during the following 24 years the Increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 

Tbe scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter* 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the Britlab representatives on which are Sir 
Winiam Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, is 
a oomprehensive one, and Ute details suggest 
that It will meet tbe needs of the big ship. 

A 40 feet Channel.—^The declared policy of 
\4he Canal Company in regard to the deopeuing 

tbe Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
■’■lai water than that available in ports east of 
^vSuex. It Is claimed (hat, with the exception 
- ‘'ef Sydney, there le no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided In tbe Canal throughont the full 
length of nearly 105 .miles. In any cose the 


work in band should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built tor the eastern trade 
during the next few yean. 

When the Canal was opened In 1860, the lAdth 
was 72 feet and tbe depth about 26 feet 2 inehes, - 
In June, 1918. the width at a depth of S2- feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimnm of 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of abont 86 mliee. 
and to a width of 328 feet over a dlstanoe of 
abont 20 miles. The latest scheme makefi- 
provlBion lor a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 Inches In 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro* 
priatc number of sidings in tbe north and central 
sections, where a minimam width of 147 feet 
6 inches is believed to be eufilolent for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no specifu difficulty on the enM* 
neeringside. Agooddral ofsandie occaalonaUy 
driven into the channel at Port Said dntlag 
storms, but ^ remedy for tills will be found In 
'extension 01 the west breakwater by abont 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, whldh has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis* 
factory progress. The Sues Boads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Govemmmit 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 1016 the works for 
extending the Jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital Importance for the proteetton 
of the entry to the Canal, were pushed on 
imintcmiptedly. In November, however,for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artlllclal rocks for this Jetty was interrupted. 
'Jhc subimiriiie foundations in stone and rubble 
of thenew'^jetty were, as a matter of fact, oom* 
plcted to alength of 2,500 metres; the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and ot-mented 
for over 800 metres. The protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
for any apprelienslon as to its future. 
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Travel In India. 


Twenty years ago. a tour in India was posslblr 
only to toe wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends In the countiy. The cost 
of the Jonmey was' very high, the methods of 
tnasponatlon were very slow; and the faei- 
litlee for travel were so indifferent that It was 
a bdld man wlio consigned himself to the nicr- 
oles of the country without a sheaf of Ictteis 
of Introduction. Kow the mail which in peace 
time Is p(Mrted in London on Friday night, 
reaches Bombayin thirteen and a half days, and 
the passenger can travel by the same route and 
with the same speed as the mnil. A dozen lines 
have covered the sea route betwi‘en Euiojx- 
and India and Ceylon with a plcxub of regular 
services. The Indian Ballways provide faci¬ 
lities on the trunk lines nnsnipassc'd b}' the 
^Vliru-de4uxe of Europe, and the Indian liotrl 
has grown into a really comfortable caruvan- 
serai. 


In the tonring sdhsou, which extends from 
November to March, there is the attraction 
of a perfect dlmate. It is never very liot; 
In the Eorth indued It Is really cool, it is always 
fine mid fresh and bracing. If tlierc is one 
country in the world to which that elusive 
term apphes, here we have at the season when 
^ tourist arrives the real " Indian summer.'* 
Tlun there is Its Infinite variety. India is in 
no sense a nation and never will be. Its ptHipirs 
are wide as the Poles asunder, eadi lias its 
own ar^ Its own architecture, its om'ji eustoins 
and Its own clvUlsatlou. A certain siiper- 
llolal resemblance runs through each; beneath 
lies a never-ending variety uhlch age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. 


The Grand Tour.—IVode coming to India 
. for the first time so often ask:—" 'Where shall 1 
goF* Well, wherever elseJho tourist may go, 
whatever etae he should leave out, lie siiould 
omit nothing on the Grand Tour. It is the 
. foolish custom nowadays to sneer at tliosc who 
' follow the beaten tracks, but the visltornvbo 
shuns any part of the orthodox Journey across 
India misses what nothing else can repay. 
Bomb^ is by far the most convenient point 
of dapartnie, for here “the world end steamers 
-WallL'* here is one the finest cities in the 
Brltfsb Empire, and here the traveller can best 
oom^te his outfit and arrangements. From 
Eonuiay stretch northwards the two great trunk 
1lnes<ff India. One, the Bombay Baroda & 

. Central India Railway, leads througii 
' we pteosant garden of Gujarat to Ahmedabnd 


the ancient Krnslem capital of the Province, 
contaiuirg fine examples of Mahomedaus and 
Jain arciiitccture; thcncc to Abu for the 
lamouB Jain temples of Dllwnia, and on to 
Ajmcre. Jeipur and Agra. 'The other by the 
Great Inuian Peninsula Railway carries 
the tourist ov(‘T the Westeru Ghats by a 
superb mountain railway to Gwalior, whose 
ntek fortress rises like a giant battkshlp from 
the plain, and so on to Agra. Of the glories 
of the Taj Malial, Agra Fort, and the deserted 
city of Fateh pur Slkri it were supererogatory 
to six-ak. Another easy stage leads to DelU 
ttuit amazing eollection of cities, dominated 
by tilt! little Eidge wtu>re British valour kept 
the mutinous hordes at bay, and finally drove 
them iroui the city by a feat of arms unsur* 
Itussed in histoij’. I'lwn from Delhi Oic East 
Indian line leads comfortably to Beiwres, 
Lucknow and Caleiitta, with opportunity 
of an excursion to Cawnpore,lf the spirit moves. 
'J'lie gn-at eJiarm of the Grand 'lour is that It 
reveals the best that India can show. This 
route lias tho additional advantage that it 
fils in with any digressions which the time and 
piiDM' of the traveller may permit. Eo one 
who can spare the time herald fail to push 
northwards from Delhi to Peshawar, v^re 
the fiower of the aimy keeps watch and ward 
over tlio Kliyber, and up the dread Pass to 
the eyrie «*lu.re the foit^f All Masjid bars the 
way to ail iiivadeis. Calcutta is the best 
starting point fur Darjcvling, though unfor¬ 
tunately the magnificent mountain panorama 
visible Irom theie Is often obscured at th|a 
season by mists. 'Ihen from Calcutta two alter- 
natives open. A fine service mall steomeia 
leads to Burma, and one of the unforgettable 
memories of the East is a voyage down the 
liravmddy from Bhamo or Mand^y to Pcome. 
Agiiin,cither direct from Calcutta,* or via 
Burma, is an casyronte to Madras and by 
way of Madura and Trlchlnopoly, with their 
peerless Hindu temples, back to B^bay, or 
on through Thtlcorin to Colombo. But Indeed 
the posslblUtirs of expanding this tour ate 
endless. Bombay is the best centre for the 
rock temples (ff Elepbanta, Eenherl, Karll. 
Ellora and Ajanta. Calcutta Is only a short 
distance from Purl the one Indian tnin pia 
where there Is no caste, and perhaps the in« i rt- 
remarkable Hindu temple in we country. 
From Calcutta also start the river steamers 
wblth thread the steamy plains of Bengal and 
run to the tea gardens ci Assam, 


f • SPECIMEN TOURS. 

* * t ' 

'pc' *- \ t' * ' 

.UA-, milhber of Mncimen toun in India are given below. They are taken firom one of Umin. 
Cook B oon's pabUcaUDns, ftom which firm further Information may be oMolaed. Uio 
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Travel in India 


^veHnr win alM find he can obtain aasistancefirom the prhudpal Bhlpidog Agents and BaUwagr 
Oompanleik or from Messrs. Cox A Oo., Messrs. Qtindlay A C!o., and Messrs King, King A Co. 


— 

lltClaSBL 

2od Class 
Bali, 
latCtasa 
Steamer* 

FBOM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA. 

1 ' 

! Bs. a. 1 

1 1 

Bs. a. 

Via the North-West Provinces to Calcutta (including side trip 
from Caleutta to Darjeeling). 

1 

i 


lOTOI^From Bombay per B. B. A C. I. Boiiway via AhmedabadJ 
Abn Boad (for Mount Abu), Ajmer, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Cavnpore, 
Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, thence to Darjeeling, and back to 
Calcatta. 

1 1 

[ 

! 266 4 

1 

1 

133 3 

TOint n.— From Bombay per G. I. P. Bailway via Itarsl, GwaJiof, Agra, 
Ddbi, Tundla Junction, Cawnx>ore, Lucknow and Benares'to Calcutta, 
thence to Darjeeling, and bade to Calcutta . 

26G 13 

133 7 

FBOM BOMBAY TO COLOMBO. 




Fia NoHM/Tesl Provinces, Calcutta and Southern India to Colombo 
{.including side trip from Calcutta to Darjeeling). 


TOTO III.>-From Bombay as In Tour No. I (via B.B. * C. I. By., 
Jatpnr and the North*Wcst Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeel¬ 
ing and badr to Calcatta, thence via Kbutda Boad, for Puri (Jngga- 
noth), Madras, Tanjore, Ttlchinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi and Taul- 
mannar to Colombo. 

Tomt IV^PrMD Bombay as In Tour No. II (via G. I- P. By., Itarsl. Agra 
and the North-IFest Provinces) to Calcatta, side trip to Daijcellng and 
bade to Calcatta, toenco as in lour No. Ill to Colombo*'(t)tui Sonthem 
India). 

VUithc Sorth-West Provinces, Calcutta luidudiHg Darjeeling), 
Burma and Soafftern India. 

Toum V.-~From Bombay as in Tour No. I (via B. B. A C. I. By., Jaipur 
and the North-West PiovlnoeB) to Calcutta, side trip to IhucjeeUng and 
back to Calcotta, thence BriUsli India Stromer to Bangoon, n^li to 
Mandalay. Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Ball to Bangoon; BnUsh 
India Steamer to Madras, Ball via TanJoro, Triehlnopoly, A^nra to 
Dannshh o di; Steamer to Talaimannai and BadI to Cwombo 

Toon VI.—From Bombay as in Tour No. II (via &. I. P. By., Itaid, 
Agra and the North-West FroAdnccs) to Calcutta, thence as In Tour 
No. 7 to Colombo . 


423 8 

424 1 

58U 13 

387 6 


212 13 


n2 1 


399 U 

400 0 


FROM BOMBAY TO BANGOON. 


Via the North-West Provinces and Cakulta to Bangoon (including 
a tour in Burma, also including a side trip from 
Caleutta to DarjeAUig ). 


Toon vn.— From Bombay aaln Tour No. I (via B. B. C. I. By., Jaipnrl 
and the Nmth-West Provlnees) to Calcotta side bip to Dnie^ng and! 
back to (Jalontta, thence Brlttsb India Steamer to Hang ooii. Ball to 
M a nd a l ay, lnnwaddy Steamer to Prome, Bail to Bangoon .. .. 

Toun vm^Ftom Bmnhay os in Tour H (via O. I. p. By., Zti^ Agra 
and the Nmtb-Weet Provlnoee) to Calcutta, side trip to DadeSng 
nod ba d e to OalontbL tbenoe Bntlsb India Steamer to Buingoon. Bafli 
to MiBMlalay, Inawaddy, Steamer to Fromck Ball to Bangoon .. 


447 9 


S88 14, 

" ' 


448 
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FROM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY. 

Via the Sorth-Wesi Provinces. 

Tom TZ^Fmm Calcutta via Bcuarca, Lucknow, Cawnporo^ Tundia, 
Ana, Deibl, Bewail, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt. 

Ara), Ahmedatod and Boroda to Bombay. 

Took Xw—F rom Calcutta eta Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Tundia, 
Ana, Delhi, Bewari, Jaipur Ajmer (for Udaipur),Abu Road (for Mt. 

Abu)_Abmedabad and Baroda to Bombay. 

Tom Zl.—^Ftom Catcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai. Cawnpore, Tundia, 

AgriL Owollor and Itarsl to Bombay. 

Tops XII.—^Fiom Calcutta eta Benares. Moglial Serai, Cawnpore, Delhi, 
Muttra, Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay . 

CIRCULAR t5UR FROM CALCUTTA. 

Tom ZIII.—From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tiindfat, 
Agra, Bandikul, Jaipur, Delbih and Alloliabad to Calcutta 

"Eoieneions, Via Sovihiht India to Colombo. 

Tom XlYw—^From Bombay via Boons, Hyderabad, Wadi, Baidiur, 
Madras, Tanjore, Tiichinopoly, Madura, Danuslikodl, and Talai- 
mannar to Ccuorabo 

Took XV.—From Bombay via Poona, Hyderabad, W.adi, Gnntakai, 
Bangalore, Erode, Trichiuopoiy, Madura, Dannshkodi, and Talai* 
mannar to Colombo. . 

Extensions to aim'* Tours. 

Eram Aimer to Udaipur and return. 

Flrom Abu Road to Mount Abu and return, one scat in Tonga (This eveur- 
*8ian Is strongly recommended, the sccucty being very beautiful) 

FRhu Ddhi to Lmore and return via Umbaiia and Amritsar 

Vtoa Delhi via Bbatinda, Ferozepore to Lahore, returning via Amritsar 

Umbolla to Delhi . 

From Calcutta to Darjeeling and ridurn . 

Biom Cidomho to Kandy and return .. f 

From i^rda Road to Puri (Jagganath and return). I 


let Class. 

2nd Class 
Ball, 
iBt Class 
Steamer. 

Bb. a. 

Bs. a. 

105 5 

82 11 

167 7 

83 13 

119 1 

74 B 

1C7 H 

83 15 

191 1 

95 9 

1 

154 C 

1 

1 

77 13 

148 5 

74 IS 

54 IS 

17 6 

7 « 

58 L> 

• • • • 

29 2 

60 15 
101 0 
. 9 0 

5 4 

28 8 
60 S 

6 0 

2 10 


{Attfares subject to change wUhotd previous nrAire.) 


LIST OF HOTELS IN INDIA. 


TIko following list of hotels is i-argely teased 
(Ml information kindly fhpplicd by Messn.. 
Thos. Cook & Son, Bombay:— 

AOkA.—Cedi, Laurie's Great Jfortbem, Afetro- 
pole, Carlton. • 

AuhiDABAD.—G rand, Empire. 

AJUbABABAO.—Central, Giaud. 

BAXaALOBl.-—West End, Cnbbon. 

BaRAam—Clark’s, Hotel de Paris. 

BokbaT.*—T bJ Matol, libijcsiic. Great Western, 
A pollo , Watson's. 

OAlCTmA.—Great Eastern, Grand, Sncncc'ii. 
Oointliiental. 

OAWXyoBB.—Civil and Mllitaiy. 

DUm.—Cecil, Malden’s, Civil and Military. 
Ooa.~<GreBCent. 

GimiABa.—Nedoult 
GRAlaioB.—Gwalior Hotel. 

HiBbxabai) (Deccan).'—Montgogiiety’B. 

JBSVOBB.—Teypote, EalsaH-Hlnd, The New 
HoteL 

. JuBBiniiOBB.—Jaokson’sL 
HARteHf,--Narth-Westen>, SlUatney 
, CecU. 


I LircKKOW.—Royal, Carlton, Imperial, Civil and 
Militaiy. 

Madras. —Hotel D’Angelts, Connemara, Brlnd’s 
MarpaLAT.—S alween House. 

M EEEUT.—Empress. 

Peshawar. —Ilashmans. 

PooRA.—Napier, Poona, Connaught. 

TURuooN.—Strand, Royal, Minto Mansions 
BAWAL PiNDi—^F1 ashmans, Imperial. 

SEOHR pebaba d—A lontgomeiy’s. 

HOTEI« IR PmHCIPAIi Hnii STAHORS 

COOROOB.'—Glenview. 

DABJEEURO.—Woodland’s, Mount Everest, 
Grand (RockvUle), Drum Druid. 
Mahablbshwab.—R ace View. 

Mathbbar.—R ugby. 

MoxTHi Abh.—B ajputana. * 

MmasB.— Powell’s, Bowbuiy’s, inicwforth 
MOSSOOBIB.—(harievlUc, Savoy. 

NairiTaju—M etropob, Grand. 

OoiAOAicmPL—Sylkh, Centre, Firgrove. 
PAOmUBHI.—'HIU. 

SHOA.—Oontorphon’s, Grand, Laarlesj Longw 
wood, Falettl'a BoyaL 
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ABKAU^Ezcise of liquors and drugs. 

A2H.r->A timber tree, Txbiuraua Toukntosa. 

Aicili.^A subordinale executive official un¬ 
der native rule; In Sind the name is still appli¬ 
ed to Hindus ot the clerical clans. 

Amovr^—A dam or weir across a river for 
Irrigation purposes, Bouthern India. 

Avjttman.—A communal gatlicrlng of M.ibo- 
medans. 

Apbus.—B elieved to be a rorrnivtion of 
ALPBO.VSR, the name of the best variety ot 
Bombay mango. 

APS.—^The early rice crop, Bengal; syn. 
Ahn, Assam. 

Avatab.—A n incarnation of Vishnu. 

BABIT.—(1) A gentleman in JlL-ngal, corres¬ 
ponding to ^ntin the Dcccan and Koiikan. 

(2) Thence used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant. 

Babui.— A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is nsed for tanning, Acacia Ababica. 

Baohla.— fl) A native boat (Bnggalow). 

(2) The common pond heron or paddyhird. 

Baibagi.— A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Bajba or Bajri.—^T hc bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pbnrisei'uu typhoi»kum; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 

Bard.—^A dam or embankment (Jlund). 

Bahtar.—A species ol Ug-tree, I'lcra 
. ^ERaAl:.KNSlS. 

i BAR8A!r.~(l) A fall of liijij, (2) the r.iin> 

: season. 

BAsn.—(1) A village, or collection of Imt^, 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanam. 

Batia.—-L it. ‘discount,* and hciice allow¬ 
ances by way of compensation. 

BAZAB.—(1) A street lined with sliops, 
India proper; (2) a covered market, Burma. 

Bbb.—A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like o 
■mall plum, Ziztphus Jbjuba. 

Bbwab.—H ome in Central Provinces for 
shiftin g cultivation In jungles and hill-sides; 
j^j^taungya, Burma; Jhum, North-Eastern 

Bradoi.—^E ariy autumn crop, NorUiom India, 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 

Bharg.—^T be dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
OARRABIB BAXIVA, a narcotic. 

Bhahwab.—^L ight sandy soil; Byn,‘bhur. 

BRABAI.— A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovis 
lAiniBA. 

I^Bhrrdi.—A succulent vegetable (Hibiscu!:- 
' asCVLBMTirB). 

Bhusa.—G baff, for fodder. 


Baux.-^The spirit of departed persons. 

Bidbi.—A class of omamen^l 
in which blackened pewter is inlaid with Silver, 
named from the town of Bidai, Hyderabad. 

Bigha.-^A measure of land, varying widoy; 
the standard biglia is genemliy five-eighths of 
an acre. 

liin (Bin).—A grassland—Nortli India. . 

BT.ACK OOTTOR SOU.—^A dork-coIoured soli, 
vtTy retentive of moisture, found In Central 
and Southern India. 

Board of Brverue.—T he chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro¬ 
vinces and Madr.'>s. 

Bob.—S ec Bi'-R. 

Brirjat ,.—\ vegetable, SoLARtw AlszoN- 
GRNA; syu^ egg-plant. 

Burdf-r, or bandar.—^A harbour or pmt. 

BURiri.—A bastion in a linn of liattlements. 

GAD.1AR.—Palm leaves, used for thatch. 

CiTARUiRA.—A platform of mud or plaster¬ 
ed brick, used for social gatherings, Northern 
India. , 

Chadar.—A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women. (Chudder.) ' . 

Ciiaitva.—A n andent Buddhist chapd. 

t'HAM BAR (ciiamar).~A costc whosc trade is 
to tan leather. 

Ghampak.—A tree with fragrant blossoms, 

MICHEI.IA GHAM.PACA. 

('HAP.ATI.—A cake of nulcavened bread. 
(Cliaiipatt/.) 

Ohapr^si.—A n orderly or messenger, Nor¬ 
thern India; syn. paitawala, Bombay; peon, 
Idadraa. 

Oharas.—^T he resin of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sativa, used for smoking. 

Cn arpa)[ (charpoy)—A bedstead vdth four 
legs, ami taijc stietQ«'.cd across the frame for a 

iitiittn-HS. 

('UATTDiiRi.—Under native rule, a suhordi- 
natn revenue official; at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a > 
trade guild.* 

Chaukidab.—^T be village watchman and t 
ruial poUceman. 

CUAiPrH.—The fourth part of the land rev¬ 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject tent* ■ 
tories. 

Ghrla.— A pupil, usually in connexion with < 
rdigiona teadiing. 

Cbhaori.—^A collection of thatched huts or 
barranks; hence a cantoament. 

Ohhaxbi.—( 1) An umbrella^ (2) domed,.'/ 
building sudi an a cenotaph. 


Niofs.'—According to the HunteJian system of tranBllteraMon^tiete ^opted the vowels 
the following valuesa either long as toe a in ‘father,* or short as the u in 'cut,* e M tl^di. 5 
In 'gain,* i dthcr aa i in ‘ bib,* or long as the eeln ‘feel,* o os the o in 'bone/uofltok p 
shim as the oo la * go^/or long os the oo In ' boot,'id as the 1 In ‘mile/anastheoufo^lRiMjStk^^J 
This Is only a tough guide. The vowel-values vary In dlflorat psvts'of India iaa niar^”^ ^ " 

The consonantal values are too Intricate for discussion here. a ■ ' 
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. Cfem Ooioassioins.—The admlnletratiTe 
head of one of the lesser Frovlnces In British 
Xodln. 

Chxsob.~A kind of partridge, Caooabib 
ORTOAB. 

CmxT;.—Tie Bombay name for the fralt 
of Achras SAPOTA, the SapodlUa plum of the 
^nhst Indies. ^ 

CHiirAB.—A plane tree, PiATAirirs obien* 
lAUS. 

,C HmKA BA.—The Indian gasclle, Gazbixa 
B kifliEm, often called ‘ravine deer.' 

Ohital.—T he spotted deer, Ceevits axis. 

OnoiAK.—^Name in Southern India for the 
large millet, Andropoqos SOBaHUM; syn. 
Jowar. 

Ckou.— A. kind of short abodlce worn by 
women. 

Chuitah. chuna.—lame plaster. 

Oncui.—^The area in char^ of—(1) A Con¬ 
servator of forests; (2) A Postmas^r or Deputy 
Postmaster-General; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

' CIVZL StraaEOR.—The officer in medical 
charge of a District. 

OoomzABtE.—An offence for which the cnl- 
, prit can be arreste# by the police without a 
warrant. 

Ooueotob. —^The administrative head of a 
District in Regulation Provinces corresponding 
to the Deputy Commissioner in non-regulation 
areas. 

Cohmissosbb.—( 1) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of various departments, such os Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 

CoUFOCNU.'—Ilie garden and %pcn laud 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from ' kumpan', a hedge. 

COKBEBVATOX.—^Thc Supervising Officer in 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Deportment. 

Comcm Biels.—B ills or telegraphic trans¬ 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
- Secretary of State in Council. 

CotrST.^—Cotton yamslre described as 20’s, 
SO'b, etc., counts when not morn than a like 
number of hanks of 810 yards go to the pound 
avedidnpoia • 

Oomi ov Wards.—A n establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other dlsquali- 
fled persona. 

Cbobb, karotv—Ten mtlUons. 

Daffadab.—A non-commissioned native 

^ officer In the army or police. 

Dah OB DAO.—A outtlng Instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Af""* and Burma. 

Dak (dawk ).—a stage on a stage eoacli route. 
Dawk bungalow la the travellers* bungalow 
mabitalued at such stages In days before rail* 
.. ways came. 

' DAXAm. DAOonr.—Bobbers by five or more 
'fcgtma. 

"’''iDAXh—A generic term applied to variona 
i.-^i^i^AB old eppper coin, ono-fortletb of a 


Dabbab.— (1) A ceremonial aeaemUy, es¬ 
pecially one prided over by itbe Bnler of a State, 
hence (2) the Goveniment of a Native State. 

DaboaBw— A Hshomedan ahtino or tomb of 
a aaint. 

Dabi., Dhurrie—A rug or carpet, nsnallyof 
cotton, but 8ometimea*ot wool. 

Dabooha. —^The title of offlolals in various 
deportments; now* especially applied to sub- 
ordinate jontrolllng Officers In the Police and 
Jail Deputments. 

Dabwan.—^A door-keeper. 

Dabwa£...—A gateway. 

Debottab. —Land assigned for the npkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Dbodak.—A cedar, Cedbtjs Jjbahi m 0. 
Deodaba. 

Deputt Commirsioeeb.— The Administrative 
heoil of a District in non-regulation aroas cor- 
respondiug to the CoUector in Begolation 
Provinces. 

Deputt Maqisibatb and COIXBOTORw—a 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and Judicial (revenue and criminal) powers; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commtsslanct 
in non-regulation areas. 

Desai. —A revenue official under native 
(Bforatha) rule. 

Desh.—( 1) Native country: tiie plains as 

opposed to the hills. Northern India; (8) the 
plateau of tlie Dcccan above the Ghats. 

DE.<tiiiiDH .—A petty official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Dev A.— A drily. 

DEv.iSTnAN.—land assigned for the upkeep 
of ii temple or other reUSlous foundation. 

DHAK.—A tree, BUTEA FBORDOSA, witii hril- 
Hant oraiigc-scarli't flowers used for dyring. 
and also producing a gum; syn. palas, Boigai 
and Bombay; Chliiul, Central Indio. 

Dit.\]iiANi.- A heavy slilghram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks. 

Dhabmsaza. —^A diaritable Institution pro¬ 
vided as a TPsting-placc for pilgrims or travelleis!, 
Northern India. 

Dhatoba.— A stupefying drug, Datuba 

FASTDOSA. 

Dhehktj.—N ame In Northern India for the 
lever used In raising water; syn. plcottah. 

Dhobi.—A washerman. 

Dhoti.—T he loincloth worn by men. 

Distbiot. —^Tbe most Important adminis¬ 
trative unit of area. 

Division.—(1) A group of dlstriote for ad¬ 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Poromissionor; (2) the area in charge of a De- j 
puty Conservator of Forests, usually cocres-/'" 
ponding with a (revenue) District; (8) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Omees; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Bxecotiiie 
Engineer of the Public Works Departmoit. 

DiwAH^The chief minister in a Nottyp 
State. 

DiwAHi.—Oivll, especially revenue, admlni-' 
tiation: - now sued gently In Northam 
Uffija of ffivjl Justice and Coqria, 
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DoiBw—T he tract between two rivets, espo* 
dalli' that'between tiie Ganges and Jumna. 

nn OBOPd—crop grown without artifidal 
irrigation. 

IteT BAX>.—The rate ot revenue for unirri* 

gated land. 

Dnild—A valley. Northern India, 

Bnca.'—A email two-wheded conveyance 
dtewn by a pony. Northern India. 

Extra Abbibtakt ComnsaoiraB.—See Dc* 
pnty Uagistrate and Collector. 

Fakir.—P roperly an Islamic mendicant or 
a mendicant who has no creed, but often loosely 
used of Hindu mendicants also. 

FAXlira IKSTTRAROB Oraitf.—A n annual pro> 
virion from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public work^ or to avoid debt. 

Farkab.—'A n Imperial (MnidiBl) order or 
grant. 

Fahjdari.—U nder native rule, rite area under 
a Faujdor or subordinate governor; now used 
generally of Magistrates* Criminal Courts. 

FlBABdAL COHMIBBIOBRR.—The chief con- 
troHing revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Cmitral Provinces. 

Gaddi, Oadl.—^The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Gabja^—^T be unfertilised flowers of rite 
cultivated female hemp plant, Canrabis saxita, 
used for smoking. 

. GADX.~Wlld cattle, commonly called ‘ bison 

/^BOS OATTRirB. 

w/' Gatai .—K species of wild cattle. Boa froN' 
' TAUS, domesticated on rite North-East Fron- 
'' tier; syn.mithan. 

Gbat, Ghaut.—(1) A landing-place on a river; 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank; 

(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
UB^e, a mountain range. In the last sense 
M^ed^y applied to the Eastern and Western 

GhatwaIi.—A tenure-holder who originally 
held his land on the condition of guarding the 
nel^bonring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

Gbi, Gheob—Gaillled butter. 

OnraBUT.—See m. 

Godown.—A store room or warehouse. An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 
* gadang.* 

GOFUBAV.—A gateway, especially applied 
to||he great temple gateways In Southern India. 

OOBAlB, Qoswaml.—^A (Hindu) devotee; lit. 
one who restralnB his pasrions, 

GORBA^Name in Sonriiem India for * caste * 
w«D«i; lit. ‘one who sits In a comer'; 
symparda. 

Graki—A kind of pea, CicEB ARiBnBVK. 
In Southern India the pulse DoxioBOS BmoRus 
‘ * known as hmse gram. 

GVARAHTBRD.—(1) A class Of Native States 
^OantnJ India; (^ A class ot lailwaya. 

Otoi.— The red seed with a black ‘eye* of 
Jabrds pRBCATOBnrs, a eoinmon wild creeper, 
*uiad as the ofli^l weight for minute quantities 
Of oploiD 12lh TopA. 


GUR, Goar.—-Crude sugar; syn. Jaggery, sourii> 
eru India; tanyet, Burma. 

Gdrad.—A Himalayan goat antelops, CXKAS 
QORAD. 

Guru.—( i) A Hindu reli^ofu preceptw; 
(2) a scbominaBter, Bengal. 

Haj.—IM lgrimago to Mecca. 

Majji.—A mahomedan who has performed 
the liaj. He Is entitled to dye his beard red. 

I Hasim^ — A. native doctor praetlring ^a 
I Mahomedan system of medldne. 

I HAtALKUOB.—-A sweeper or scavenger; Hi. 
i one to whom everything Is lawful food. * 

HaIiI.—C urrent. Applied to c(fln of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamai..—(1) A porter or cooly, (2) a bouse 
I .servant. 

I Hejira. (Hijg^B)—The era dating from the 
I flight of Mahomed to Mecca, Juno 20tn,822 A.B. 

HiLSA .—'a kind of flrii, Ciufba immia. 


I Hti.—^A n iron iflnnade placed on a pagoda 
j In Burma. 

Hurka, Hoorah.—^T he Indian tobacco pipe, 
i Idoah.—A n enclosed place outride a town 
I where Mahomedan service^ are held on fesUvato 
! known as the Id., etc. 

Ibam.—L it. * reward *. Hence land hdd 
revenue free 01 at a reduced rate, often snl^ect 
to service. See Bevastuait, Sarabjak. WaTAB. 

Ibttndatiob Cabad.—A riiannel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when me river Is In 
! flood. 

Jack Friot.—F ruit of Abtooari-ds Ibtb- 
GRIFOUA,‘ver. Phabas. 

Jaggbrt, jogri.—^Name in Soutberii Tnil|a 
' for crude sugar;syn. gur. 

I Jagir.—A n asrignment ot land, ot of the 
; revenue ot land held by a Jagirdar. 

! Jemadar.—A native officer In the army or 
police. 

.Tmii,—A natural leaicc or swamp. Northern 
i India; syn. bii. Eastern Bengal am Atwam, 

I Jihad.—A reli^ous war undertaken by Hnsal- 
I maqs. 

JiRGA.—A coundl of tribal elders, Nottb- 
West foontier. 

JowAE.—The large millet, a very oomiaoii 
food-gmln, Abdrofogob SoRGHim, or Borg- 
HUB vmoARX: syn. cholam and Jola, In Sonth* 
era India. 

JUDiouD CoBinssiOBini.-'-An officer exerds* 
ingthefUncUonsofaHlghConrtlntbe Cental 
Provinees, Oudh, and Sind. 

Kacbbbi, kadiahrlir>-AJi office or office build*' 
ing, espedaJly that of a Government official. 

Kadab, ltarbi.—The stmw of Jowari is, v.>— 1 
a valuable fodder. 

Eajd, kasbair.*-Tbe nut of ABAOARlBini ' 
oocidbstalb largely grown In the Bonkan: | 

Eaxab.—'T he barktaig deer, Cumffiin[||i}B9> 1 
JAC. ' ; ^ 

HaIiAR, kallar.r—Bojrrcn ^nd caverod ''sii^b j 
salt or alkallqe,cffiorc!sc(^<^ j 
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Zaiuxbavo, Onmmerband.- 'A walstdoth, or 

Mt. 

^ EAViT.~Tlie wall of s large tent. 

Ka>oab«—A kind of portaole warmlng'pan, 
carried by penona in Kashmir to keep Uiem* 
leivea warm. • 

EaiTKAll.—Kodniar limestone, used for metal¬ 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of Hme. t 

Kass.—A eoarse glass which spreads and 
prevents enltivation especially In Bundelkhand, 
SAOCBAXtW SPOgTANEtm. 

EJlBITHGO.—A revenue Inspector. 

Kasait^A very venomous snake, Bum- 
aUtVt OAKDinOB or CAEBUliEirS. 

Xabbhabi .—A manager. 

KASeK.—U udergioniid tunuqls ncai the skirts 
of hills, by which water is graduully led ti> tlie 
Burtaou for lirlgntion, especially in Bi'ilucbistaii. 

Kabxur^A clerk or writd^ Bombay. 

Kabka.—^T he doctrine that tiklstcnec is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
aetiooB in past existences. 

Kabbau.-~Sco Fatwari 

KAXl.—Under native role, a judge adml- 
nistoizig Hahomedan law. Under British rule, 
the kaal registers marriages between Mahome- 
dans and pt^orma other functions, but has no 
powers conferred by law. 

KliAiJiRi.~A native fireman, sailor, artil¬ 
leryman, or tent-pitcher. 

EHAL84.—-lit. ‘pure.’ (1) Applied especi¬ 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community; 
(2) land directly under Oovemment as op¬ 
posed to land alienated to grantees, etc., Kor- 
them India. s 

Ehawoi, candy.—A wei^t especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay-equivalent to 20 luds. 

Kbarab.—I n Bombay of any portion ran 
assessed survey Ko. wliich being uncultivablc 
is left unaasesacd. 

Kbabif.—A ny crops sown just before or 
luring the main S. W. luonaoon. 

Ehas.—S pecial, in flovemmcut hands. 
Ehaa tabaslldar, the manager of a Govern¬ 
ment estate. 

Kbasadab.—L ocal levies of loot soWicis, 
Aftihaoistao. 

Ehab-Khas, Eos-Kub^A grass ulth scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
placed In doorways and kept wet to cool a 
nouK by evaporatioa, ARDBOPoaoB Squar- 
BOSBS. 


Eodau.—T he Implement like a hoe or 
mattoek in common use fOr digging; tyn, 
mamutl, Son^ein India. 

Eobkar.—T he narrow strip of low land bet* 
ween the Western ghats and the sea. 

Eos.—A variable measure of distance, 
usnally estimated at about two mil s The 
distance between the kos-minars or milestones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 mil-o, 4 furlongs. 150 yards. 

Eot.—B attlements 

Eotbi.— large honse, 

Kotwar. —The head of the poilee in a town, 
under native ru]<!. The term Is still used In 
llydcrabad and other parts of India. 

EoTWARi.—The diicif police station In a 
head-quarters town. 

KTTi.KARRi.--Scf Fatwari. 

Kumbbar.—A potter. 

Kbran. —A big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting. 

Kvari. —Land embanked to bold water for 
rice cultivation. 

Rvaunq.—A Bnddliist monastery, wbldi 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Larb, lac.— A hundred thousand. 

Lambarpar.—T he representative of the co- 
sharers in a zainlndari village. Northern India. 

Lanoitr.—A large monkey, SBMNonTBSOrg 
ENTELIiVS. 

Lasoar, correct ladikar.—(l)an army, (2) in 
English usage a native bailor. 

Lat.—A monumental pillar. 

Latkrite. —A vesicular material formed 
of disiiitegrated rock, nsed for bnlkUnra and 
nuking roods; also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium. Laterite prodnoeg 
a deep brichord soil. 

LiNGA>t.— The phallic emblem, worshipped 
as tlic representative of Shiva. 

Lm'Hi.—A fruit tree grown in North India 

(LiTOUI CHINENSIS). 

LoNQTi.—A walstclotb, Burma. 

Lota. —A small brass water-pot. 

Lttroi, loongi—(1) A turban; (2) a doth 
worn by women 

.Uadrasa.—A sebod espedally <mo for ths 
higher Instrnctlon of Hahomedans. 

MabajaR.—T ho gnild by Hindu or Jain mer¬ 
chants in a city. The hcM (Ml the UahaJ anssl, 
the Nagarsbeth (g.«.), 


EHBDDA, kheda .—a stockade into which 
Wild elephants are driven; also applied to 
tte operations for catching. 

gmflBAM , ke j jeree.-~A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredJents, and by Anfilo-lndlans specially 
* 0 ^ of rice with fish, 

Kboax^A robe of hononr. 


ZBmBAd—The weekly pnayer for Maho- 
Wisden* iB seBerBl Bad for the rdgnlng love- 
teifB to penlenlar. 
l.—A fort. 

_OB, kamlfowab.—Silk textiles brocad* 

liver. 


\ VlABASu —(1) Formeriya eonsidetable tract 
' of country; (2) now a village or part of a 
' village for which a separate agreement is taken 
for the payment of land revenue; (3) a de* ^ 
partment of revenue, e.g„ right to catch ele* 
phants, or to take stone; (4) in Bombay a smaU 
: Taluka under a Maraucari. 

I Marabt.—T be head of a Hindu oonventdei 
establishment. 

Uababaja^A title borne by Hindus, nal* < 
Ing above Baja. 

Mahsegr. mabaslr .—a large carp. BAfiFoL 
I FOB (lit. * the blg-bcadcd'). ' 
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Mahva.—A tree, Babsia TiATiFom, vro- 
dndns flowers used (when dried) as food or 
lor distilling liquor, and seeds inilch furalsh 
oil. 

MAIdar. —^An open space of level ground; 
the park at Calcutta. 

Major works. —^Irrigation works for which 
separate accounts arc kept of capital, revenue, 
and Interest. 

Maktab. —^An elementary Mahoinedan school. 

HaTiOUZAR (revenue payer).—(1) The tenn 
applied in the Central Provinces to a co-slian;r 
In a vUlagc held in ordinary proprict<ary ienui’c; 
(2)'a cultivator in the Cbaniba State. 

Mali.—A gardener, 

Mamlatdar. —The oflleer in charge of a 
'taluka, Bombay, whose duties are both execu¬ 
tive and magisterial; syn. tahasildar. 

Marbap, or inandapam.—A porch or pil¬ 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

MANGOSTEER.—The fruit OfGAKClRlA SlAROOS- 
TARA. 

Markhor.—^A wild goat in I7orth Western 
India, Capra paloonebi. 

Masjip.—A mosque, .lama Ubisjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where uorsbippers 
collect on Fridays. 

Mabrab. —Seat of state or throne, Maho- 
uedan; syn. gaddi. 

Math.— A Hindu conventual establish¬ 
ment. 

MAtTLVl.— A person learned in Muhaniinadan 

aw. 

- M 4 URB, ver. Man,—A weight varying in 
different looilities. 'J'iic By. niaund is SO Ib.u. 

Mava.— Sanskrit term for delusion. 

MESELor Mahai..—-'V mlncc. 

MELA.—A religious festival or fair. 


Mukbtar (corruptly mukhtiar).—(I) Alegsi 
practitioner who has not got a sapad, and {hwee* 
fore cannot appear In court as of rismt; ffi) any 
person holding a power of attorney on beouf w. 
another person. / 

MUEHiiAREAR^Tlie Officer In diarge of a ' 
taluka. Bind, whose duties are*'botli ezeouttve ' 
and magisterial; syn. tahasildar. 

MuKii^r ' release.*—The perfect KBt attained . 
by the last death and the final reabsorpthm df > 
the individnal soul Into the world—soul, syn. 

NIRVARA-, HOKBHA. 

MURO, mug.—A pulse, FHASBOLini RASU- 
I TBS : syn. mag, Gujarat. 

M JTNJ.—{]) A tall gross (SAOOHARVM KlTirJi 
in Borth India, from which mats ore woven, and 
th(‘ Brahman sacred thread worn : (2) t^ skid 
tliread. , 

MFRsnr.—A teacher of Hindustan or any 
Porso-Arabian language. 

AIursip.—.T ii^ge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurls<2'.ction. 

Mcruh, moorum.—Gravel, used for metM* 
ling roads. 

XACnANI-NAGLI—Sec B.AGI. 

Kauabkiiara, Nakkorkhona.—^A place where 
drums arc beaten. 

Kagabsheth.—T he he&d of the trading guild , 
of Hindu and Jain Merchants in a city. 

Baib.—A ssistant or Deputy. 

IN^.aik.—A leader, hence '(1) a local chieftain, 
in iSuiithem India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the IncUan army. 

IfAT.—A demon or spirit, Bnzma. 

Nawab.—A title home by Musaimans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Baja ammig 
iliiidiis. 

Nazar, nazarana.— A due paid on succossion 
or on certain ceremonial occ^ons. 


Mib:bab. —The niche in the centre of ilu> 
western wall of a mosque. 

MiKBAR.—Steps In a mosque, used as a pulpit. 

Hzrar.—^A pillar or tower. 

- Minor WORKS.—Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts arc not kept, except, in some 
cases, of capital. 

HiSTRL—(1) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

MORSOOR.—Lit. ‘season,’ and specifically 
I) The S. W. Monsoon, which is a Northward 
esetension of the B. E. tradi's, which in tlic Nor¬ 
thern Suimner cross the equator and circulale 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the cxce.ssivc IiHating 
of the land area, and (2) The N. E. monsoon, 
which Is cum>nt of cold winds bloulng down 
dur ing t he Nortbora winter from tiie cold land 
• ateavR Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
in S. E. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crosring the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
^ Ogeas of the Australasian Sonthern snmmit. 

MVFABSAL, mofussil.—^Ihe outlying parts of 
a Dtstelct, Province or Presidency, os distin¬ 
guished from the head-quarters (Sadr). 

« Mdkabbam, mucc.’idum^A representative 
.or headman. 


, Net assets.—( 1) In Northern India, the 
I rent or sliorc of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord; (2) in Madras and Lower 
; Burnitt, the difference between the assumad- . 

I vuluo of tile crop imd the estimate of Its txist 
: of production. ^ 

Nkwar. —^Brood cockney woven across bed ' 
steads instead of iron slats. 

]Rgafi.—^P ressed fish or salted flkh paste < 
largely made and consumed In Bnrma. 

Nilgai.— An antelope, Bobelaphbb xbaso*' 

CIMELBS. 

NiH, neem.—A tree, Meua Azabibacbia, the 
berries of which are used in dyring. 

Nirvana.—S ec Mukti. 

NiZAii.—A title borne by the ruler at ' 
Hyderaliad State. 

NiZAXAT.—A sub division, Of a Native States- 
corresponding to a British District, diieffy In 
tlie Punjab and Bhopal. / 

Nok-aoriottltitral Assessurrt.—E nhaitced . 
assessment Imposed when land already assets^' 
as agricnltnrafda diverted to use aa a bnll^l^. 
site or lor Industrial ooncenu. , 

NoR-ooORisAzeuL—An offence te wbldi tiicr ■ 
culprit cannot be (ifreatqd by the 
a warrant, 
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■ ltini*0001IVAH0T XSSANISw—A din Of tCDOnta 
with itm statutory rJobta, except In Oudh, 

V l>eyi9ld the teruu In thcLr leases or agceements. 

HOH'SEGTTtAlIoir.—A term formerly applied 
. to oert^n Provinces to show that the regolations 
of ton code ofl^slatlou was not in force in 
them. 

' "Svatka., HALA.—^A ravine, watcrooursc, or 

drain. 

OconPAVOY XKITANXB.—A class of tenants 
special rights in Central Provinces, lii 
United Provinces. 

Padaitk.—A well known Burmese tree 
(PtBnoOAKFns np.) from the behaviour of whieli 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 

PAD 1 )Y.- 7 >Unhn 8 ked rice. 

PaOA.—A troop of horses aihong the Maria- 
thaa. 

Paoi.—^A tracker thieves of i^raycd or .stolen 

animals. ^ 

Paigar.—A tenure In nydcralKvd^Sfote. 

(1) A foot soldier; (2) in As.sam former- 

'applied to every free male above slxtcin 

^cara. 

Paisbr.—T he name of the second best variei > | 
of Bombay inango,^distinguishable from the; 
Araus (y. ».) by its pointed tip, and by tin* j 
colour being less yellow and more green anil red. j 

PaSAS.—S ee Deak. I 

Pauq.—A palanquin or litter. , 

Par.—T he betel vine. Pipe Bktlk. I 

Pabab.—^A public place for the distribution I 
of water, maintained by ctuirlty. 

PABABADI.—A platform with a smaller plat¬ 
form like r dovecot on a centre pol^ or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by cliarity, 
tMiere grain Is put every day for unimais and 
blTils. 


FABCHAaiA.—Low costc, Southern India. 


PABOHAyAT.—^1) A committeo for manage- 
m«mt of the affairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
(S) arUtiatorB. Tlieoretl^Uy the panchayat 
has five (panoh) members.* 

PABDIT^A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed iu the Hindu scrip- 
tuxes, but commonly used by BrohmonsA in 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectora of 
primary schools. 

Pabsupabi.—^D istribution of Pab and Svpabi 
■ aa a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

PABDA, purdah.—(1) A veil or curtain; (2) 
.the ^actlce of keeping women secluded; syn. 

goaba. 


Pabdbsl—^F oreign. Used in Bombay especi¬ 
ally of Hindu servants, syces, ifcc., from North 
India. • 

Paxgaba—F iscal area or petty sub-diviaion 
^Ot a tahall, Northem India. 

IPaBhx.—T he fine wool of the Tibetan goat. 

. • iPASthr-A walatoloth. .# 
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Patidab.—A co-sharer In a village, Gojarat. 

PaXTAWALLA.—S ee Cbapbasi. 

Papwabi. — A village accountant; syn. kar- 
uam, Madras; kulkoml, Bombay Dcceou; talati, 
Gujarat; shanbbog, Mysore, Hanara and Coorg; 
Mundal, Assam; Tapedar, Sind. 

Pbob.—S ee Ceapbasi. 

Pbshease.—A tribute or offering to a supe¬ 
rior. 

PiiciAV, (Pilow).—A dish of rice and other in¬ 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specillcatly 
used of cliie en wltli rice and Bi'ices. 

PilELRARi.—An embroidered sheet; lit. 
flower-work. 

ncE, paisa.—.\ copper or bronse coin 
worth one farthing; aLso used as a generic term 
for money. 

PfcoTT.^ir.— \ lever for raising water in a 
bueki't for irrigation, Southern India; syn. 
(llieM.kiil or dhenkuli, or dhikli, Northeni India. 

PiPAL.—A sacred tree, Ficua BEUGIOSA. 

PiK.—A Mabomedan religious teacher or saint. 

PrE.M)KR.—A class of legal practitioner. 

PoBGvi.—.>\ Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

PoSTiN, poshtccn .—A coat or rug of sheep¬ 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 

Prant.—A n udministr.stive sub-division in 
Morathn Stat>es, corresponding to a British Dis¬ 
trict (liaroda) or Division (Gwalior); also in 
Kuthiuw.ar. 

PRKS‘-i»KSfJY.—A former Division ‘ of British 
India. 

PROTKCTBI).—l''ore«ts over whleJi a const- 
deralde decree of supervision m exercised, but 
less than lu the ease of ‘reserved* forests. 

. Pjioviscb.—O ne of the large DivlsionB of 
Britisii India. 

PiT.f.v.- Worship, Hindu. 

J'0.iABl.—iriest attaciied to a temple. 

PawwT.—^Scc Pandit. 

PoBANA.—lAt. ‘ old ’ Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain lllnilu religious books, (2) to a geologi¬ 
cal ‘group’ ; (3) also to ‘puncii-markcd’ coins. 

PUROiUT—A domrtsilc chaplain or splritnal 
guide, Hindu. 

PWE.—^An entertainment, Burma. 

Babi.—A ny crop sown after the main South- 
West monsoon. 

Bagi (Bleusjkbcobooaba).—A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southeru 
India; syn. mania, Nagli Nachni 

Baja.—A title borne by Hindus and occa<> 
sionally by Musalmans, corresponding roughly 
to tliat of Nawab whlcb Is peculiar to Musalmans. 

Bamo&hz.—^A caste whose work is watch'- 
and ward in the vlltagc lands and hence used 
of any chaukidar (q. v.). 

BABA.—^A title borne by some Bajput ritlef% 
equivalent to that of BnJa. 

Babi.—^T he wife or widow of a Baja. 

Bao.— A titie borne by Hindus, either cquiva- , 
lent to, or tanking below, that of Baja. 
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Keq&b. —Name (or a Uaclc eoU lu Ceutral 
fod floatbun India, whicb U very retentive 
in tnolBtoie, and suitable (or growing cotton. 

SEOtnaxiOR.'-*A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or fail code of legislation applied to them. 

Bsh.—^ linc or alkaline elllorcseoncca on 
the amfaoe of the soil. Northern India. 

lli3F,BVBn.—Forests intended to be main- 
talned permanently. 

Rickshaw.—A one or two seat vchieic on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 

Roho.-—A kind of flsh, Labeo bohita. 

Rvotwari.—T lie system of tenure in which 
land revenue is iiujmsL'd on tiic actual oreiipants 
of holdings. 

Sadr, Rudder.—Cihief (iidject ive). neiiee the 
headquarters of a District; lornierly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Safflower.—A thistle whirli j’leWs a yellow 
from its petals and oil from its serds 
(CARTH.AXDS TlNCTORIxrs), V«>r. Killdili, Kll.shailti. 

Sal.— A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
SBOREA ROBtrSTA. 

Sambar.—A deer, CERvrs vnicolob; syn. 

Jarau. 

San.—B ombay hemp, Ckotalaria jrNCEA. 

Sabad.-—(I), A charter or grant, giving Its 
, name to a class of States in Central India hold 
V-'hoder a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants. 

< SANNrASl.—>A Hindu mondir.'int. 

Sari.—A long picc^ of cloth worn by women 
as a shawl. 

SaraHJAV. —Land hold n* venue frr-e or on a 
reduced quit^rent in considerotion of iKiliticul 
services rendered by the holder’s aiiccsturs. 

Sarxar. —(1) The Covernmciit; (2) a tract 
of territory nnder Muhamniadau rule, corres¬ 
ponding ronghly to a Division under British 
administration. 

Sarsubah.—A n officer in charge* of a Division 
in tho Baroda State corresponding to Com¬ 
missioner ot British territories. 

Saxi.—S uicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 

Bawbwa.—A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Bnrma. 

SRKAL or cotton tree.—A large forest tree 
. with 'CrluiBon Bowers and pods containing a 
quantity of flo.>B, Bohdat balabariccu. 

8BROW, sarau.—^A goat antelope, Nehor- 
kaBOVS BTTBAUN1J8. 

BmLRianiTjHl) The preparation ot a 
cidasttal record, and the fixing of tbeGtovrni- 
ment tevenne from land; (2) the local inqnliy 
laade befota Forest Reserves are created; (8) the 
*"*»«i*i amagement between the Oovemmoit 
Oi India and Local Govenuaents. 

/ SSABBBoa.—See Patwabi. 


Glossary. 

SHASXBAS.—The religious law-bobks of tba' 
mndns. ' * 

Sbboapi, scggacee .—a pan on 8 (set With Uft 
charcoal in it. 

Shbr, ser, seer—A weight, orncasure varying 
much in size in •different parts of the country. 
The Railway ser is about 2 lbs. 

SHF.TB, shetliia.—A Hindu or Jain merchant. 

SBiouKAU.—See Tonga 

Buishau or sissn.—^A valuable timber tree, 
Dalbeboia Srssoo. 

Sillao.ar.^—A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 

SOLA.—A water-plant with a valnabie pith, 
Aescuvnomkne aspkra. 

Sowar.—^ mounted soldier or omuitable. 

SruFA (K> tope.—A Buddhist tnmnlas, Rsually 
of brick or stone, niid mon; or less bcml^bcri- 
Ciil, containiiig relies. ,'V.- 

SiTBAB.—(1) X province nndci Mohomedan 
rule; (2) the ofllcer in charge of a large tract In 
Baroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District; (31 a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

SuDAnPAR.—(1) The governor of a province 
under Alahomedan rule; (2) a native Infantiy 
ofllccr in the Indian Army; (3) an official bt 
Hyderabad corresponding to the (kimmissioner 
in British territory. 

SPB-DivisiON.—A portion of a District In 
diargc of a Junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. ^ 

Sgpaki.—T he fruit of the betel palm, Areoa 
CATKCIir. 

Supbrintenpent.— (1) The chief police officer 
in a District; (2) the official in efaa^e of a hill 
station; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail, 
s 

StTBTi.—Native of Surat, specially used ot 
iM'i-sons of tho Dhcd or Mahar caste who work 
us house servants of EuropoanA, and Whose 
hoiUe spcechLis Gujarati. 

STCE, sals.—^A groom. 

TABPX.—Sce TA 2 IAH. 

Tahsil.—A revenue sub-division of a District; 
syn. toluka, Bombay; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore; township, Burma. 

Tahsilpar.— The officer in charge iff a tabill ; 
syn. Mamlatdor, Bombay: toirashlp efflodr 
or myo-ok, Bnrma; Mnkbtiarkar, Sina; Fabt* 
vatdar, Baroda. IQs dutiei ore both exeagtVB 
and magisteiiBl. 

Takati.—L oops made to agilenitailBts for 
seed, bnllooks, or agcicoltuial impravements; 
syn. tagal, Bombay. 

TAliAnr-Sec PatWBii. 

Talav, or talao.r—A lake pr tank- 
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) THUiint, talnkaiT—The estate of a talukdar In 
.Oodh. A TCTcaue sub-dlvMoa of a 
in Bombay, Hadtas and Mysore; syn. 

TjiLtmAX.—^A landholder ^tb peculiar 
t^rares In dftterent parts of India. (1) An 
efitelal In the Hyderabad Sthte,-corresponding 
to ttie Maidotiate and Ccdlector (Flnt Taluk- 
dar) or Depnty Maglstmtes and'Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdats); (2) a land' 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Oularat. 

Takvax, tumtnm.—A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

TAXR.—^In Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming np a valley; 
In Nmthem India, an excavation holding water. 

TAWtDAn.—See Patwaw. 

lABAld—^A moist swampy tract; Uic term 
eroeola^ applied to the trace along Uie iool. 
of the Himalayas. a 

TABl, toddy—The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or oocoonut palm, used as a drink, cither fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
Juice of the date is called sendhi. 

Tasab, tussore.—silkworms, ANrnRKAkA 
PAPHIA; also applied to Uie cloth made from 
their silk. 


TAUA^Lath and pants’ models of tlie tombs 
of Uaean and H'usain, carried In procession at the 
Muhanam festival; syn. tabut. 

IBAK.—^A valuable timber tree In Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Teotona 
GEASDIB. 

TEKSOBAPmo TBAESPEBS.—See Coifhcll bills. 

«> 

THAm, thuggee.—^Bobbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

THAKOB.—(1) Tlie modem equivalent of the 
caste name Ksbattrlya in some parts of Northern 
India; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah¬ 
mans ; (S) a petty chief; i4) a hill bribe in the 
Westeni Qhats. * • 


THAXlH^The brow*antlcrcd deer Burma. 

CXBVUB sun. ^ 

THAHA—^A police Station, and hence the 
eirde attached to it. 

TlKA.—(1) Ceremonial anointing on tlie fore* 
head ; (2) vaoolnatlon. 

TIXAIL—The English pickaxe (of which the 
word is a corruption). 

Tn.—^An oUseed, Sebaxvu iHDtouu; also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 

Tnm AL, tandd.—^A foreman, subordinate 
oflieer of a riilp. 

TlPAi, Teapoy.—A table with 3 legs, and hence 
-used of any small Bntopean styjc table. 

TokAw—A wdght equivalent to 180 grdns 


-ij^oA.—A one or two horsed vehicle with 
top. syn., BmoHBAx. 




TsniB—^Wild cattle found In Burma and to 
the southward. Bos soHSAlotis ; syn. haaing 
and banteng. 

Unit^A term In famine admlnlstcaUcm, 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

VBiAt.—A wild sheep in Norlh-Wcsteni 
India, Ovu VIONEI. 

Ueid, Udid.—A pulse,' black grain,' (Pha- 

SEOLUS Ml KCIO). 

Umbar,— A wild pig—(F icus oiouerata). 

USAB.—1' 11 made barren by saline efflores¬ 
cence, Northern India. 

Vaiuvacoar. —Officer In charge of a revenue 
snb-flivlsion, with both executive and magis¬ 
terial functions, Baroda; syn. tahsildar. 

Vaid or baldya, Bengal.— A native doctor 
practising the Hindu system of mcdldne. 

Vabil. —(1) A class of legal practitioner; (2) 
an agent generally. 

ViHARA.—A Buddhist monastery. 

ViUiAQB.—Usually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by Bur\py, corresponding rougbly 
to the English iiarish. 

ViiiiiAOB Union.—A n area in which local 
affairs are administered by a small committee. ' 

W AUA or WADI.—(1) an endosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard; (2) private 
enclosed laud near a village. 

Wakf.—A Muhammadan religious or dtail- 
tabic endowment. 

Wao.—A step well. * 

Watan.—A word of many senses. In Bombay 
Pmsidcncy used mostly of the land or cosh 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Govt, or to the village 
c'Oiuiriunity. 

WAZiB.—^The diicf minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 

Wet F.ATR.—^The rate of revenue for laud 
assured of irrigatiou. 

Yoai.—A Hindu ascetic who follows tlic yoim 
system, a cardinal part of which Is that It confen 
complete control over the bodily functions 
enabling the practlser, for instance to breathe 
in through one nostril and out at the other. 

YuNANi.—^Lit. Greek; the system of medidne 
practised by Mahomedans. 

Zamindab.—A landholder. 

ZAMINDAU.—(1) An estate; (2) the ri^ta 
of a landholder, xamindor; (3) the system of 
tenure in which load revenue Is Impoera 00 m 
individual or commuiffty occupying the podtton 
of a landlord. 

Zanaba.—^T he women's quarters in a bouse 
hence private education of women. 

ZiABAid—A Mahomedan shrine, Nmth-Wss^ 
tern Frontier. 

ZiLAc—A IMstrlct. 
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The New CapltaL 


Tbe transter of tlie capita of India from 
Calcutta to P alhi was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. The reasons 
for it were stated in despatches between tbe 
Government of India and the Secretary of 
State published at the time. It had long 
boon recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the wlrole of India, to dR'proviuciulisc the 
Government of India, but this ideal was uii* 
attainable as long as tlic Government of India 
was located in one IMovinre, and in the capiiai 
of that Province—^tiio seat of the Ilctigal Gov¬ 
ernment—for several months in every year. 
It was also desirable to free the Jtengal Govern¬ 
ment from the close proximity of the (iovem- 
ment of Dulia which liad been to the constant 
disadvantage of tliat Province. To achieve 
these two objects ttie removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential: its dissid van¬ 
tages had been recognised as long ago ns 1808, 
when Sir Henry Moino advocated tlie change. 
Various places had been discussed os possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of then! all. Its central ix)sitioii ami 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
histoiical associations, told in its favour; 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, "to the rocos of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past arc charqicd 
wltii so intense a meaning, this rosumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vcnc- 
lable Empire sliould at onuo enforce liie con¬ 
tinuity and promise the permanency of liri- 
sovereign rule over the ]engt.h aitd bread tli 

the countr}'." 

The foundation stones of the new capital 
'l^rere laid by the Kin" Emperor on Dceeiubcr 
vifi, 1911, when His Majesty said :—*' It is iny 
';;<4iesin that tbe planning and designing of the 
''.jmbllc buildings to be erected will be foi>- 
^■idend with tlie greatest deliberation and can* 
•0 that the new creation may be in every way 
worthy of tliis ancient and beautiful city." 
.Subsequently a town-planning committee was 
appointed—consisting of Captain G. B. C. 
Svnnton, Chairman, and Mr. 3. A. Brodie and 
]B. L. Lutyens, members—^to advise on the 
oboiee of a site for, and the lay-out of, the 
oapitBl. Hr. V. Lsndiester was subsequently 
ecosulted by Goverament on some aafiecta of 
the question. The torma of their original 
engarament (subscqucnlly renewed) were stated 
by the Under Secretory of State to be^— 
'* The members of tlie committee will 
receive tbelr travelling and living expenses, 
and the following foes for a five months' 
^^gagemontCaptain Swinton, 500 guineas ; 
jfir. Brodie, 1,750 guineas; Mr. Lntychs, 1,500 
guineas. The Secretary of State has also 
nnderCakeh to refund to the Corporation of 
wetpool the amount of Mr. Brodie'e salary 
mt toe period of the absence.’* 

, 'Delhi and its environs. —In thmr first 
'lepoit, dated from Simla, 13tb June 1012, the 
Oomnuttee explain that, In dealing irttb tbe 
ehoice of a site, they mt that the following 
'CUudderatioBs were paramonnt and must 
SBoefvB the closest ana most continual atten- 
ttea>-<a) Health and sanitation, (5) water- 
sapidy and.lRlgation supply, (e) tbe provision 
of ample room for expansion, (d) an extent 


of land suitable for tbe location of baUdlnun 
of various characters and sizes and for the 
provision of spacious porks wd leoresffoa 
grounds—^To be assumed at 10 square ndlfes 
for the new dty'and 15 square mues for tiw 
Cantonme^r—(e) Cost of land and the cost of 
executing necessary works on different sites, 

(/ ) focsility for external and internal coinmnnl* 
cation, (g) Civil and Military requirements. 

On the east of the Jnmna they found nO 
I suitable site. 9'o the north * of Delhi, on the 
: w'c.st of the Jumna, where the Durbar campe 
' were pitched tlicy found some general advan¬ 
tages. The area is, for example, upwind and 
upstream from tlic present city of Delhi. Tbe 
riiin.s and remains of the .Delhis of the past 
I do not cumber the ground. While the external 
eommuiiicatinns might need improvement^ 
the tract is fairhy well served by existing nil 
ways. Roads and canals and the Intnoal 
eotiimunicaUon could be made convenient 
natliout excessive expenditure, and a good 
deal of money has already been spent on tbe 
area. But its disadvantages were fonnd to 
I b(‘ overwhcliniiig. The site is too small and 
j mucli of the land is liable to flooding. Similarly, 

I the western slope of the liiHs to the south of 
! Delhi the Naraiana plain was found unsuitable, 

I mainly because it cannot bo contidered to' be 
I Dclld, IS destitute of historical assoclatious, and 
I is bliiit ont from all view of Delhi. 

I Southern site chosen.—^Tho Committee 
! finally selected a site on the eostem slopes^ of 
I the hills to the south of DeltiL on the fringe 
! of tlie tract occupied by the Deihis of the past, 
i 'I'hry describe it os follows:—*’ Standing a 
I little to tl^i; Dellii side of the village of Maleha, 

{]iist below the hills almost in the centre of the 
1 site, and looking towards the JiimnS; Shah* 

I jahau's Delhi on the left fills the space betwemi 
; the ridge and the river. Following down 
I from rile present city on the foreshore of the 
' riverain Firoz Bhah’a DcUil, the nte of In^ 

I rrostha, Unmayun’s fort, Humayun’s tomb 
I and Nizamnddin's tomb take the eye In a eon- 
jtinunns progress ta the rocky eminence on 
I wliioh Ohiyasuddln Tughlak erected his for- 
I tn*s>i city. On the right the Lol Kot, 

Kiitb, the Kila Hal Flthoia, Bill and Jahan- 
paniAi complete tbe circle of the montuneats 
of aacient DcUiis. The mid space in the fore 
ground is filled by Saldor Jang’s Mansolenm 
and the tombs of the Lodi dynasty, while tn 
the left, towards Delhi, Jey Singh^s gnonums 
and equatorial dials raise their fsanistio ahapee.*^ 
The land rliosen la tree from liability to flood, 
has a natural drainage, and is not manwom. 

It Is not cambered with monuments and tondia . 
needing reverent treatment, and the site is' 
near the present cehtre of the town of - Ddhl. 

Healttafness of Site.—In February, 1918, 
a Committee eonsistfaig of Soign^Geneal Ettr 
C. F. Lukis, Mr. H. T. EeeSnft AJ[.L04k,. 
and Major J. C. Bobertson, i.iLa., was aroint¬ 
ed to oonsidei^ tbe compaiativa heatudatss 
of the northern and southern sites. 
report, dated 4th Marob, 191& 8tates.,Cbat‘*l^. . 
Committee, after gtvmg Ml oonaideiMtep; T 
to the various points disonased In the aHjim 
note, is bound ro advise tbe-C^ _ 

India that no donbt can aist ii| 
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twiltihhwM of the Bouthem eite, the medical 
•Bd saoltaiy adTaotages of whiph ate over- 
wbehaing whea compand with tbon the 
unthem dte." 

Beport OIL Northeni Site*— In the same 
month ^ Tovn-Plaaning. CSommittee * pre* 

' aented their second report, Vhlch dealt with 
the' nor^em dte. This had been leUclted by 
the fkot that In December, 1912, Sir Knidfora 
LeeUe, an en^eer lelth a distinguished Indian 
oaieei^ had read a paper before the Indian 
Motion of the Boyal Ifodety of Arts in London, 
In which he set 'forth plans for building the 
new capital on the northern site and producing 
a line water effect by a treatment of tlie river 
Jumna. This paper aroused considerable at- 
tentiem in England, and its publication syn- 
ohnmised with some letters agd articles in the 
press In India expressing a preference for tlie 
northern site. The latter voiced a natural 
atteaetlon to the north sito^'hich the Com¬ 
mit^ themselves experienced on their Arst 
visit to Delhi, and enunciated some prcdelic- 
tlons which the Committee bad at one time 
felt and later abandoned. The Town Plan¬ 
ning Committee, therefore, undertook to review 
once more, and In greater detail, tltc arguments 
for and against the northern site. Tliey came 
to the conclusion lhat:—"The soil is poor 
, on the northern site as compared with tlie 
DouUMm. The southern site is already healthy 
and has healthy surmimdlngs. Tlie nortlicm 
fate even after expenditure on sanitary require¬ 
ments will never be satisfactory. If the north- 
en idte is to be made healthy, this iuvolvcs 
going outside the site Itself and rooking the 
nelgnbourhood healthy also. The building 
land to the south is generally good. On the 
north to be used at ail it has in places to bit 
raised at considerable cost. There il no really 
suitablw healthy site for a cantonmmit in proxi¬ 
mity to a city on the northern site. The cxi- 
genmes of fitting in the requirements to the 
umited area of the northern site endanger 
the success of a lay-out as a whole and tend 
to make for cramping and bad arrangement. 
The tesnlt of placing a city on the northern 
site appears to the Committee to bo the crea¬ 
tion of a bad oxample in ^lace of good one." 


Ffnal Tows-Plaimiiig Report.— The final 
rmmrt of the Town-Planning Comigittee, 
sw a plan of the lay-out, was dated 20tii 
Uarch, 1918. The central point of interest 
in the layHint, which gives the motif of the 
' wiM^ hi Government Uousc, the Council 
Chamber and the large .blocks of Secretariats. 
This Government centre has been given a 
podtlon at Baisina hill near the centre of the 
new (Ity. Advantage is taken of the height 
of tills mil and It is linked with the hi|^ ground 
hefabd BO 08 to appear a epur of the ridge it- 
aelf. Behind the hill a raised platform or 
fimam wonld be built. This will be flanked 
IriTv tbe large blocks of Secretariat buildings 
nnd .tenninated at its western end by tbe 
Government House and the Council Cham- 
lieiv wltii its wide flight of steps, portico and 
‘ L The forum will be approached by 
lc4 ways with easy andients on both its 
' and aontii aides. m>e axis of the wiaip 
ocntiee on the north-west gate of In- 
•aeiiilir dot east ol Govemmept Howe. 



Looking from tbe eastern end of tbe fomm 
where tlm broad avenue enters the Govern* 
mental centre and where the great stairwan 
are set, tbe view is towards the east. "Bl^ 
and left tbe roadways go and weld into one 
tbe empire of to-day with the emnirea of tbe 
post and nnite Government with the bnsineu 
and lives of its people.** 

Behind Government House to tbe west 
will be its gardens and parks flanked by tita 
geneml bi.ildings belonging to tbe Vicetepil 
estate. Beyond these again, on the ridge itself, 
will bo a spadous amphitheatre to be made 
out of the quarry from which much of the 
stones for roads and buildings may be cnt. 
Above tills and beliind it will lie tbe reservoir 
and its tower which will be treated so as to 
break the sky line of the ridge. To the east 
of the forum, and below it, wdl be a spadoua 
forecourt defined by trees and linked on to 
Ibo great main avenue or parkway whlcb 
'leads to liidrapat. Across this main axis, 
!and at right angles to it, will run tbe avenue 
:to tlie railway station. This will terminate' 
I in the railway stAtion, the post office and 
■ business quarters at its northern end, and in 
the Catlicdral at its southern extremity. 

To the south-east will lie the park area in 
wliich stand the ancient monuments of Bafdor 
Jang’s Makhbara and the Lodi tombs, llfle 
area can be developed gradually as the city 
expands and lias need of public institutions 
of various kinds. The axis ruimiug norUi- 
cast from the Sccrciariat buildings to the rail* 
way station and towards the Jama Masjid 
will foim the principal business approach to 
the present city. At the railway station a 
place will be laid out around which will be 
grouped tiic administrative and municlpBl 
offices, tbe banks, the iiliops and the Imtels. 
On this place the post office Is placed In eym* 
metrical relation to the railway station. 

The processional route will lead down from 
the railway staiion, due south to the point 
where it is intersected by the main east to west 
axis. Here round a fOace will be gathered 
the buildings of tlie Oriental Lutituto, tin 
.Museum, tlie IJbrary and the Imperial Bie- 
cord Office. To tho south-west of toe ndlway 
station will lie the lionses of the local adn^l^ 
(ration and the residences of tbe Emopean 
clerks 

Due south of the forom the residence of tits 
Comnumder-in-Chiof will be plaMd. Bound 
aliput the Viceregal estate and tiie forum Use 
the ground destined for the residences of tiie 
Members of Council, the Secretaries aod otW 
officials of the Government of Lidia. To the 
south-west of Government House lies the dub. 
To tbe south of tbe dub a low ridge diridee 
the tract into two portions. That to the west 
is well adapted tor a golf-ooone, while the 
eastern side is designed for a race-coniw, the 
ridge itself offering unusual fadUtiee for 
locating stands and sedng the races. 

fkimmnnlcatlons.—The avennee mge 
from 300 feet to 000 feet with the exception 
of the main avenue east of tbe Secretartat 
buildings where a parkway width of 440 Ibet 
has been allowed. The prindpal avennee hi' 
addition to the main avenues are tboM numlM 
iri right angles to tbe nuiti^ eaft tp wgit xai 
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The New Capital, 



OUwBi fonn part of a lystem rumdng from 
11m ampbftheabte to the railway Vtatioa and 
OoBunaadeHik'Oblefa reddenoe, ana bom both 
the latter to the oommemorative oolninn, 
lytag on the aria between Indrapat and Oov- 
anraunt Honsetti the focal point of the roads 
and avenues on the parkway^ 

A lake wbioh can be obtained by i^r treat* 
nent la shown on the plan. The lay-out bag 
bean made independent of the water eflect, 
bnt the Committee think that its ultimate 
creathm will enhance enormously the beauties 
and general amenities of the new capital: and 
It should and would become on integral por* 
tlon of the design now submitted. 


The report contains lengthy recommenda¬ 
tions concerning water-supply, drainage, sew¬ 
age system, parka and communications. It 
is tanpnative, it sasrs:—"that a complete scheme 
of ndlway arrangements des|mcd to serve 
the whole of the capital, bot£r old and new, 
should be an essential froturc of Uio lay-out 
of ttto Imperial City, and this important matter 
should not be left to be settled when it is too 
late to deal with it." The main lines of the 
lay-out os projected by the Gominittce have 
been accepted by Government. The expensce 
of the new central station and the dilUcuity 
experlenocd in meciSng the various railway 
Interests conoerned will neoessitate the postpone¬ 
ment of this part of the schemr, and it has been 
decided that the needs of New Dellii will be met 
diversion of the existing Agra-llelhi Chord 
I^way to a line drawn eastward of Hiunasmu's 
Tomb and Parana Eilla and the construction of 
a new throngh station near the site of the pro¬ 
pose CenteSl station. Anotlicr important 
modlflcation consists in the reservation of tlic 
arealyingsoiithof the Delhi and Ajnlcrc Gates 
of the oHy for the purpose of tlie extension of 
Old Delhi. 

Nor is It now proposed to idve effect to the 
extensive sehenio of river tKiining designed by 
the Town Hanning Committee; and it is pro¬ 
bable that little more will bo done in tliis direc¬ 
tion ibui to create a lake immediately at 
tiieendof tlie central vista and alonpido the 
walls of Indrapat. * 


Tnaporanr CBptt8 l. ~~Ibr the use of the 
Government of India during the period of the 
buOdingof the new capital—a period thab will 

- have to he extended owing to the ooncUtlons 
moated by the war—an area has been selected 
along the AUpnr Bead, between the present civil 
station of Demi and tlie IMdge. The early idea that 
many of the offleiaU should live under canvas 
had to be given up, and there are now tempo- 

- taty oflleeB and residences. The architecture 
' and method of construotlon are similar to those 

adopts in the exhibition buildinp at Allaha¬ 
bad m 1910; bnt the bnildinp are expected 
to outlaat the transitional period for which 
they are Intended. They will subsequently 
be an asset of some value, the site they occupy 
becoming a suburb of the capital. 

Chief Comnlssloner ^ppolntedw—On 
October 1, 1912, by proclamation, there was 
boMtituted on admlnfBtetlva enclave of Delhi 
V a Chief OomndBsionet, Mr. W, H. HaUey, 
L<m ' The district of the Punjab, from 
jMeh tMs enelavo was enUroly taken, oon- 
tlim inhsOs or sabdivislenB and 


the enclave was formed by the central tahsll. 
that of Delhi, and by such part of the 10001601 
tabsil, Ballabgarb, as was comprised within 
the limits of the police post of Iburanli. Ilelfal 
Province Ims an area of 628 Bqnare miles to 
which has recently been added an area of 46 
square miles to the oast of the Jumna river to 
serve as a grazing ground for the cattle for the 
city. The total area is, therefore, 673 square 
nUles. On 'he basis of the Census of 1911, the 
population of the area originally included in 
the Provinoc is 3,08,269 and of the new area 
14,652, or a total of 4,12,821. The population 
of the Municiiul town of Delhi is 2,29,14 A 

The AFchitects* Designs.-—At the Royal 
Academy In 1914 there were exhibited drawings 
by Mr. teutyens and Mr. Baker, which, tiion^ 
provisional and rather in the nature of what 
are called Warrant Designs, show how Ae 
ardiitccturai problems of tiio new capital ore 
to he solved. Government House and rae Secre¬ 
tariat have been planned by them as one block, 
as it were a Capital, facing towards Indrapat. 
The Secretariat is to be built on the rock of 
Raisina hill, the top of which has been levelled 
for tlie purpose: behind the Secretariat Is to be 
a raised causeway forming the approach to Gov¬ 
ernment House: and Government House It¬ 
self is to be built on a high basement constructed 
on an outn-op of rock. The main processional 
route to Government House is to be along a 
sloping way (at a gradient of one In 22|) which 
leads from a semi-circular piazza, the " Great 
Court" to the level of the Secretariat build¬ 
ings. 

At the summit of this sloping way Is the 
"Government Court", a space of about 
1,100 feet In length, and 400 in breadth, flanked 
to the norUi and south by the two olooks of 
Secretariat buildings. These buildings have 
been designed by Mr. Baker and the aggregate 
cost will be some £760,000. According to the 
design thr eastern end of each block Is marked 
by deep loggias looking out over the central 
vista. In the centre of each block Is a dome. 
In the case of the north block this marks an 
entrance hall: in the south block it surmounts 
a Conference hall with a suite of doak and 
reception rooms. Eadi block oontalns three 
floors: in the lowest are motor garages, go- 
downs, and record rooms: In the middle floor 
are the offices of Members, Secretaries other 
officers: in the top floor are derks’ rooms. An 
essential feature of the design, and one which 
sets the diaractra of the whole building, is the 
provision of loggias and recessed gateways or 
exedrae giving views throng to the fonntahi 
courts situate In the Interior of tiie Uodok 
The verandah so familiar in Indian buildings is 
altogether absent. The architect relies for 
control of temperature on thick external walls, 
together with the tiiick window shutters adopted 
so wlddy in Southern Europe, and the mda' 
ehajja characterlstio of Oriental bnildlags. 

Between the north and south Secretariat ' 
blocks. Is the way Into the ** Vicaroy’s Cow^' ' 
—the raised causeway already refoxed to- 
leading up to Government House. The Courts 
is about 600 feet in breadth and 1,800 Met In 
length; it will be treated with grass and wnt««' 
ways and low trees: and should form a dl^l- 
flicu approach to the final group of huildinii 
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At a point midway in the canseway, at 
which uHll be erected a ccdiunn presented by 
tiio Maharajsh of Jaipur, roads lead off to the 
north and south, forming alternative lines of 
approach to Government House. 

One thus readies the portico of Government 
' House. This portico is raised some twenty 
feet above the causeway and flfty fert above 
the surrounding country. The house Itself 
centres round ttic great Uurbar Hall, a domed 
structure which dominates the scheme of the 
buildings surrounding it. Grouped round the 
Durbar Hail arc the State rooms and great 
stairways from the entrance courts on toe; 
north and south sides. In the right wing is I 
the Chamber of the Lcgislativi- Council of tlic 
Governor-General and offices for its Mernlicrs. 
In April 1012, tlie Cnder Srcrotiiry of State 
indicated in Parliament the decision that this 
Chamber should be attached to the residence 
of the Ckivenior-OcncnU It lias, Uicrefore, 
been induded in ttie design of Government 
House, but it has been assigned a separate ap¬ 
proach tbrongb a spacious avenue of its own. 
The left wing contains the private suites. In 
the rear of the house will be a raised garden, 
walled and terraced after Uiu m.anncr of the 
Moghuls, and behind that again, on tlic level of 
the surrounding country, a park whicii will 
contidn the staff hous(>s and quarters. The 
park will lead np to the rocky slopes of the 
Bldge which doses in tlic vista on the west. 
The house, which lias been designed by Mr. 
Lntyens, will, with its attached quarters, 
garden and park, and with the Legislative 
Council wing, cost approximately £500,000. 

Style of Architecture.—There had been 
a prolonged ** battle of Uie styles’* over Delhi 
and if tiiese designs ^avc satisfaction to neither 
of the extreme and opposed schools of thought, 
thev clearly showed an endeavour to apply, 
wlm due regard for Indian scnlimeut, the 
spMt and essence of tiic great traditions oj 
architecture to the solution of structural pro- 
biema conditioued upon an Indian dimate and 
Indian surroundings and requirements. To use 
the language of the ardiitccts themsdves, it has 
been thdr aim “ to express, within the limit ot 
the medium and of the powers of its users, the 
Ideal and the fact of British rule in India, of 
which the New Delhi must ever be the monu¬ 
ment.” 

The inspiration of these designs Is manifestly 
Western, as Is that of Britisli rule, but they 
combine with It distinctive Indian features 
without doing violence to the principles of 
structural fitness and artistic unity. Much 
will depend upon the resourcefulness and 
abiiito ot the Indian artificers themadves whom 
the Government of India proposes to bring 
together in Ddhi to give expression, by their 
decorative work, to the best traditions of skilled 
Indian craftmanship. 

Cost of the Scheme^It was at first tenta¬ 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
wpula be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despat^ of the Go- 
verameut of India on the subject. A revised 
estimate was given by H. £. the Viceroy in 
Ooundi in Hardi 1014. That estimate is as 
KHIpwf 


Capital. 

(a) Salaries and AUowanees, Bs. 70.18,700. 

(fi) Tiat^Ung Allowances of, Oflloeni’and 
Establishments, Ba. 6,80,000. 

(c) Supplies, Services and ConUngenoleB 

Its. 3,78,600. , 

(d) Works Expenditure, (1) Buildings, 

jKs. 8,50,87,200, (2) Ccramunlcations, 
'Bs. 29,91,800, (3) Parks and Pabllo 
Improvements, Bk 27,34,600, (4) 

Electric Light and Power, B8.43,4^700, 
(5) Irrigation, Bs. 27,49,000, (6) Wa^ 
Supply, Sewerage, Drainage, eta, 
Ba. 73,77.900. (7) Purchase of Tools 
and Plant, Bs. 35,50,000, (8) Survey 
Gamps and General neliminary 
Expenditure, Ba. 42,82,100, <9) 
Maintenance during Construction, 
Ba. 20,09,000. 

(e) Acquisition of Land taken up, 

Ba. ?-b.48,20U. 

I (/) OUvr Miscdiancous Expenditure 
I Bs. 6,000. 

Deduct antidpated recovery from tools and 
plant, Bs. 10,00,000. 

These figures when added np make an 
gate total of Bs. 7,67,04,300, or £6,113ii6^, 
but said His Excellency, ” as we are anxious to 
face our liabilities for starting the new City to 
tlie fullest extent possible we condder it neoes- 
siiry to make a special provision for contingen¬ 
cies and unforeseen expenditure in excess of 
the usual provision Uiat has been made of & 
per cent, on the works outlay, by adding a sum 
of one and a half crores or £1,000,000. .We 
have accordingly a very large reserve to m^ 
future possibilities, which we are not able to 
foresee ut present. 1 shoold add tiiat the 
expenditure of this additional crore and a half 
ou unforeseen contingendes will be strictly 
I ix>ntrolled by the Government of India and no 
I part of it spent unless absolutely noceesary. 

I On the otiier hand the project estimate con¬ 
tains certain items sneh os land, reddences, 
water supply, dcctrio power, lirigatitnu cm 
wliich recoveries in the form of rent or taxes 
will in addition to^ meeting tmirent expendi¬ 
ture partially at any rate cover the interest on 
capital outlay, while there are other items on 
uliJdi some return account of the sale ot leases, 
general taxes, and indirect reodpts may be 
expected.” 

Progress of the work.—The constiuottoi 
of Bew Delhi is making satisfactory propess, 

1 laving regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment, in conaeqoence of the war. 

A portion of the Indian clerks' quarters and 
the menials* quarters has been completed, and 
bungalows have been provided for the occupa¬ 
tion of the works staff. Experimental bungalows 
for higher offlclals, in the neighbourhood 
of Government Bouse, have been completed and 
some were occupied in 1918. 

• 

Meanwhile the central point of Intereat tn tiie 
plan has been given careful detailed oaosideta*. 
tion tv ^ Government and the arohitecw-. 
The basements ot Government Houae and the 
large Mocks of Secretariats b^ wlgob jt 
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flaiiilted have been completed; subatmtial pro*, 
(OiesB baa Ijcen nmde with tbe \dile court; 
of the Secretariat buUdiup; and the raised ' 
£oart between the Secretoiiat and Oovcmincnt I 
House la so far advanced that the tree pinnting ' 
and provision %f waterways ia about to be, 
taken in han-1. An Indication If the progreas at 
tbe Qovetniuental centre on Etdaina Hll was seen 
in the Boyal Academy, where the status of their 
Majesttea in Coronation robes, wltich are to be 
placed in front of OovernraentHouse,have h<-('n 
exhibited. That of the King, by Mr. Mackennn, 
Is the gift of tiie Maharaja Hcindia of Qwalior. 
and^t of the Queen, by Sir Ueorge fYamptou, 
is tbe gift of the Maharaja of Bikanir. Tlio 
keen latere.st of tlie ruling princes in the transfer 
of the capital, which is very welcionic to ttu'ni. 
Is further shown in Uie gift by tlio Mnliaraja 
dt JMpnr of the eommomorauve column in 
the central avenue. Xlie' column, swmounh'd 
by the Star of India, will be ^voil i-eon from tlic 
“ Great Place ” leading to the central avemm. 

* • 

Two Cathedral Schemes.— In October 1913 
a Mter was published in Tlte Timet from the 
Bishop of Calcutta on tbe provision of a Cathe¬ 
dral at Delhi. He appealed for £50.000 in addi¬ 
tion to any grant given by the (jiovemmniit, 
and quoted in his letter the following statement 
of approval by the King-Emperor: “ 1 heartily 
approve of the project to build a Cathedral ir. 
the new dty of Delhi. 1 trust that the appeal 
for the necessary funds may meet with a gene¬ 
rous response, so that in due time the capital 
of India may possess a Cathedral wliich in design 
and character will testify to the life and energy 
of the Anglican Church and be worthy of ite 
architectural surroundings both of days gone 
by and of those to conic.'* His Majesty sub- 
smbed £100 and the Queen fi-IO to the fund. 
Tbe Indian Church Aid Association have le- 
oeived several contributions towards the build¬ 
ing fund for the proposed Cathedral Church, in 
response to the appem of the Bishop of Calcutta. 
Obeqnes may be sent to the Secretary, Indian 
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Cburcli Aid Aesociation, Church House, West* 
minster, S. W. and crossed Lloyds Bank, St..-^ 
James's Street, S. W. ^ 

A Homan Catholic Cathedral is also projected 
and Father Pani Hughes, O.M.C., has been 
touring India coUcctiug money for the Cathe¬ 
dral Fund. 

Suggested War Memorial.—Suggestions 
have been made for completing the oenteal ave¬ 
nue, sited I'pon Tndrapat, by a stately colonnade, 
entered by tliree large gateways, to commemo¬ 
rate the Indian heroes of tiie w«t. The separate 
bays would ntilized for distinct memorials, 
regimental or communal, so that Hindu and 
Mahomedan, Sikh and Gurklia, Jat and Mah- 
ratta would liave tlicir respective niches. 

Sanitary Improvements.—While the work 
on the new city has been going forward varlona 
improvements in tlic existing Delhi have been 
carried out and tbe sanitary conditions in parti* 
cular have been much improved. The fly 
nuisance which was extremely bad in Delhi baa 
been much reduced, and other schemes have 
been formulated as the result of a sanitary 
survey which embraced the whole of tbe city, 
'i'be most tangible resulis of tlicse effects 
is seen in the consiKtent fall In tiic death-rate, 
.mil the acknowledged rednetiun in the amount 
ot sickness in Delhi. 

Higher College for Chiefs.—It was pro¬ 
posed during 1914 that a higher college foe 
Chiefs should be established at Delhi and in 
tills cxmiiexion a conference of Chiefs and Poli¬ 
tical Ofllcers was held at Delhi, in March, at 
which the Viceroy presided. It was subse¬ 
quently announced that subscriptions offered 
tonards the vnllcgc amounted to about ten and 
a half lakhs, various recurrieg siuns were promls- 
Cil, and the Goveriinieiit of India also promised 
to recoramend Uic Secretory of State a grant 
of Hs. 60,000 a year. Thii.-i the wiiole capital 
would conic to 121 lukhs. The proposal is still 
under considcratiou. 
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Indian Official Reports. 

(MOSTLY ANNUAL^ 


GeneraL— j 

BtatlsUeal Abatraet relating to Biltlsb Indin 1 

(Parliamentary Paper). I 

Statistics of BriUsb In ^1 

Yol. I.—Commercial. | 

Vol. n.~Financla1. 

Vol. III.—Public Oealth. 1 

Vol. iV.—Adniinlstrative and Judicial. 

Vol. V.—^Educational. 

Censns Reports (Dccpnoial), India, Provinrial 
and Native Statc-s. 1 

Administration Reports: Madras, Bombay, ; 

Coorg, United Provinces, Punjab, Bengal, 
Cental Provinces and Bcrar, Burma, 
Bihar and Orissi^ Assam, Andan).an and 
Nicobar Islands, Civil and Military Station 
of Bangalore. Ajmcr-Mcrwnra, Balncliistan 
Agency, NorUi-Wcst Frontier Province, 1 
Delhi. 

Letfislation.~> 

Acts of tlie Imperial and Provinrial Legis¬ 
lative Cunncils. 

Justice and Police.— 

Report on the Administration of Civil Jnsticr 
for each Province. 

Report on tlie Adinini.stration of Criminal 
Justice for each I'ruviu.v. 

Report on Jails for each Province. j 

Reports on Police, for each Province, .and , 
for Bombay Town and Island, Calcutta, | 
and Rangoon. 

Finance.— 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Go- j 
vemment of India. 

East India Financial Statement (Parliamen¬ 
tary Pap«r). 


Madras Survey, SetUeincnt and Laud Recoed^ 
Department Report. 

Reports of Land Records Departments for 
Bombay, Burma, Bengal, United Pio* 
vlnqiis, and Punjab. 

Report on Settlement Operations, Punjab. 

Reports on Survey and Settlement Opw* 
ations, Bengyil, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Assam. 

Reports on Operations of the Land Records 
and Settlemont Departments, Central 
Provinces and Bcrar. 

Report of the TaJukdari Settlement Of&eer, 
Bombay. * 

Provindal Reports on the Administration 
of Estates ^undcr the Comt of Wards, 

Reiiort on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

Separate Revenue (Salt. Excise, &e.)— 

Salt Department Reports: Northern India, 
Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Burma, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

E.xcise Report for each Province. 

Report on the operdiions of the Opium 
Department. 

Stamp Department Report for each Province. 

Registration Department Report for each 
Province. 

Income Tax Report for each Province. 

Agricultural and Veterinary.— 

Report on the Progress of Agricnltore In India. 

Reiiort' on the Agricultural Research Institute 
and College:^ Pusa. c 

Bulletins of the Agricultural Research In¬ 
stitute, Pusa, and of the Provindal De¬ 
partments of Agriculture. 


Return of Net Income and Expenditure ! 
tm eleven yean (Parliamentary Paper). ! 

Accounts and Estimates: Explanatory Memo- | 
nudum (Parliamentary Paper). 1 

Home Accounts (Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised In England (Half-yearly Parlia¬ 
mentary Paper). 

Loans ndsed in India (Half-yearly Parlia¬ 
mentary Paper). 

Hint Reports for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Currency Department Reports, India 
and Rombay. ‘ 

Statistics compiled from the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts. 

Land Revenue, Ac.— 

Land Revenue Administration Provindal 
Reports for Lower Provinoes (Bengal), 
Bihar and Orissa, Amam, United Provincest 
Bombay Presidency (including Sindb P<ui* 
jab. Central Provinces and Berai, Burma, 

* end Madras. 

Rnmit on Land Revenue Admlniatnitloii, 
Land Beoordfc Settlement Operations, 
AUenatton of Land Act, Ac., for Nortii- 

. West Frontier Province. 


Memoirs of tlie Department of Agriculture. 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Jouiilai of India (quarterly). 

Jleports of the Department of Agriculture 
in each Province. 

ifeports on Agricnltura Stations, Experi¬ 
mental Farms, and Botanic Gardeta for 
each Province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province. 

Agricultural Statistic of India. 

Area and Yield of oerbUn Frindpal ClropB. 

Report on Production of Tea in India. 

Report on Tea Cnltnre in Assam. 

Statistics conned from the Reports of the 
Provindal CivU Veterinary Departments. 

Report of the Oamd Spedalist. 

Repnt the Impoiol Bacteriologist (Feteil* 
nary), ^ 

Reports of the Civil Veterinary Departments 
for Madras, Bombay. United Piovianes, 
Pnnjak BoigsL Bunna, Assam, Nocth- 
Frontier Provliioc!, mri Mmar - and 

‘ Orissa. 
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Co-operative Societies.— 

Statomenta showing Progress cC the Co> 
cq^enUve Movement In India. \ 

Bej^art on Co-operative Credit Societies for 
each Province. 

Beports of Cooferencei of Begistrars of Co- 
opowtive credit Sodeties, India and 
Iwvlncial. \ ■ 

Forests.— \ 

Beview of Forest Administration in liritiali 

yndif L. 

Bmiort on Forest Administration for each 
Province. 

Beports of the Forest Besearch lustitntr 
and the Imperial Forest College, Debra 
Dnn. 

Quinquennial Forest Jlcview 

Indian Forest Memoirs. 

Indian Forest Bccords. * 

Forest Bulletins. 

Mineral Production and 

Beview of AUncral Production (is Jtccuids 
of Geological Survey). 

Beport on Prodnetion of Coal in India. 

Bep^ of Uie Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Trade and Manufactures.— 


Beport on Architectural Work In India. 

Post Office and Telegraphs.— 

Beports on the Posts dt Telegraphs of India. ^ 

Beport bf Indo-European Tdegrapb Depart¬ 
ment. 

Scientific Departments.— 

Beport of the Operations of the Survey of 
India. 

Bccords of tlie Survey of India. 

Kccords and Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey >f India. 

Jteport of the Indian Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment. 

Indian Wealiter Beview, Annuo! Summary. 

Uaiiiliili of India. 

31emoii-!i of the Indian Mctcmologlcal De- 
IMritmeiit. 

Tt«}iort of the Meteorologist, Calcutta. 

Beport ot the Director-General of Observa¬ 
tories. 

Memoirs and Bulletins of tlie Eodaikanul 
OhstTvafory. 

Beport of the Board of Scientifle Ad\i»c. 

Beport of the Ardiaeolc^ical Survey of India, 
and Provincial Beports. 

Beport and Bccords of the Botanical Survey. 


Annud Statements of Sea-borne 'I'lade and 
Navigation, Indissand PiYiviiidal (Madroi), 
Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Bihar and Ulia^a 
Burma). 

Beview of tlie Trade of India (rarliamcntary 
Paimr). 

Tables of the Trade of India (Parliamentary 
Paper). 

Provincial Beports on Maritime Trade and 
CuBtoms (inclmllng working of Merchandise 
Marks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay, Sind, Madras, and Burnm. 

Accounts if Sea-borne Trado (monlhly and 
for Calendar Ycai). 

Accounts of Land Trade (monthly). 

Annnal Statement of Coasting Trade of 
British India. 

Beport on the Trade and Navigation of 
Aden. 

Accounts of Trade carried by Bail and Biver 


in India. • 

Beport on Inland, Bail^rne, or Bail-and- 
]Uver-bome Trade for each Province. 

External Land Trade Beports for Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Burma, Untt-ed 
Provinces, Punjab, North-West Frontici 
Provlnoe, Sind, and Britisli Baluchistan. 

Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

List of Ji^ot-Btock Companies in British 
India and Mysore. 

Beports on the working of the Indian Com¬ 
pares Aet (Provincial). 

Bepent on the working ol the Indian Factoiies 
Act for each Province. 

Beport of tile Chief Inspector of Explosives. 


Public Works.— 

Administration Beport on Ballways. 

BeiK^a on Pabllo Works (Bnlldings and 
Beads), lor Madias, Bombay, Punjab, 
, North-West Frontier Frovinoe, and Burma. 
Beview ef lirigatloo. 

Beport on Irrigation Bevenue for each Pro- 
Trnee (except Ifodraa). 

Administrative Beports on Irrigation, Madras 
. and Bombay. 


Education. Literature, and the Press.— 

Education Beports for India and each 
Province. 

Quinquennial Beview of Education (Parlia- 
incutary Paper). 

Local Self-Government.— 

Beports on Mnnidpalittes for each Province 
and for Oaicutta, Bombay City. Madras 
City, and Bangoon. 

Brport on District and Local Boards or 
Local Funds for each ^Province. 

Beports of Port Trusts of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Bangoon, BaracM, and Aden. 

Medical. Sanitary, and Vital Statistics.— 

Brport of the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Guvernment of India, 

Brport on Sanitary Measures In India (Parlia- 
niriitai-y Paper). 

Brport of the Sanitary Commissioner for 
cadi Province. 

Vaccination Beport for each Province. 

Beport on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries 
lor cadi Province. 

Brport on Lunatic Asylums for each Pro¬ 
vince. 

Beport of the Chemical Bvai YiftifT and Bac¬ 
teriologist for each Provlnoe. 

Scientifle Memoirs by Offleets of the Medical 
and Sanitary Departments. 

Beports of tile All-India Sanitary Confer^ 
enccs. 

Beports of the Imperial Malaria Conferences. 

Indian Journal of Medical Besoaxcb (Q tian . 
tcrly). 

Emigration and Immigration.— 

Catentta Port Emigration Beport. 

Bengal Inland Emigration B^ort. 

Assam Immigration Beport. 

Prices and Wages.— 

Prices and Wages In India. 

Variations In Indian Pries Levels. 

Beportn of Provindol Wage Gaunsw, 
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Customs Tariff. 


The customs revenue la nudnly derived from the gmen^lmporfe duty, certain spedid Import 
* duties such as ttiosc on arms, llquon, suw, petroleum and tJbac^ and an export duty on lioe 
General import duties, which were abouBhed In 1882, were relraposed In 1894, since which date' 
the general rate of duty on commodities Imported into British India by sea has been 5 per cent. 
ad talorem. Cotton was exempted in 1804 when the general dutim were reertved; in December 
1894 a 5 per cent, duty ad valorem was imposed on importt^ cotton^loods and yams, while an excise - 
dntv ot 5 per cent wtia imposed on all yarns of counts abc&e 20 spnn at power mills in British 
India; in February 1890 cotton yariH and threads imported or manufactured in India were freed 
from duty, while a uniform 3} per cent, ad valorem duty was imposed on all woven cotton goods 
Imported or nuinufacturcd in India at power iniOs. The products of hand looms ore exen^pted. 
The gross revenue Irom iin[)orts, salt cxeliidcd, in 1915-1U, was Bs. 7,35,31,000. The estimated 
gross revenue irom tliis som-i-e for 1010-17 is Bs. 8,80,21),000. 

The Chief alterations in the tariff, whirl) camo info forrr on March 1, 1916, are 
os follows:— 

Goods which hrlorr 1j/iv( hern diifiaMcat fhr rafr of H jHTmit. nnwp.Ty 71 percent, advolorem. 
Miirlilnrry, which (witli the Lxriptio]i ol cartriiii'r-ii'.uixing lunchlnory aud'uiachiurs worked by 
animal or manual labour) was fonni-rly irre, is siihji-ct to a duty ut 21 jx'r cent, ad valorem, but 
inacliiuory for cutioii sTiianiiig and wcavilli' mills n mains duty tree, as do cotton yarn and thread. 
Cotton nianiifactuies d main diitiubic as befon' at fhe rate* of 3^ per rent, ad valorem, Bidlway 
material and ships are to pity 24 p r rent., and c(ki1 ii ^'iH'eiiir di'fS' of 8 aunas per ton. Iron and 
steel in bars, plates, slieets, :ind otlu-r m.inuliictmi-d lorms. furmirly dutiable at 1 per rent, arc 
now to iiay 24 per cent, 'ihe rates for silver and peti-oleinn remain as before, but silver plate and 
silver thread m-c to piy 1 5 per cent. '1 lie sugar dnt y is raised from 5 to 10 per cent., and considerable 
increases have also been made in the rates leviable on alcoholic liquors and tobacco. In addttlmi 
exfiort duties ba^e been placed on U-:i and jufe. 

Schedule Il—clmport Tariff). 
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e II—(Import Toxlity-oontimeA. 


• Names 


of J^ticlcs. 



L—Foftd, Drink and Tobacco-- cwibZ. 

FUUITS AND VEGETABLES—co»«i. 

FbCITS anj> Yboetabijis, all sort!>, fresh, dried, 
salted or preserved—conAI. 

Currants. 

Dates, dry,In bags . 

„ vet, in dry baskets and Imndlci, .. { 
,, „ in pots, boxes, tins and erafi s 


Figs, Persian, dried.. .1 

Garlic .• ,. 

Pistachio nuts 

Prunes, Biissora (Uu-Bokhara) .. 

Rilsliis, hkiek . 

,, kishmish, iVrsuii Gulf.. 
,, Miittukka „ „ 

,, other aorts 


Walnuts, all descriptions.. . 

All ottier sorts of triiits anti Vi-gt Mbit »■, In-sh, 
dried, salted or presi't vi-ti. 

OKAIN, PULSE AND FLOUB. 

3 GBAIN and PITbSK, all sorts, ineliidinR broken 
grain and pulsi*, btitexcludiiit' flour (see No, ti). 
6 FlOVB . ». 

LKfXJOJiS. 

AUi, Beer, and PortArr . 

Cidbr and other frraienti'd liquors 

LiQtTBURs, Cordials. Miktures and other preiairn 
tions containing spirit— 

(а) Entered in sueh a manner as to indieaf' 
that the strengtli is not to he h-sted. 

(б) If tested .. . 


PBBFOnBD SPIBIXS 


l^lRtT, which has been tendered effectually and 
. iieriBBnentiy nnflt for Iranian consumption. 


Per • 

Tariff 

Valuation. 


I's. a. 

1 eui. 

S 

30 0 

0 0 
ti 0 

10 0 

»• 

s « 

« 1 

22 0 

7 0 
<i0 0 
Ad valorem 

.... 

If 

ewi. 

.... 

20 0 
.i d valorem 

• « • 

• • • • 

f « 

»» 

. . . ■ 



ff f 

ImiK-riuI 

gullui or U 
■lUiirl bocdles 


f s 

• t • • 

ft 

• • » a 

Imperial 
pillon or 0 
■juart bottles 
oi the 
strengtii of 
London 
proof. 

• • • • 

A 

Imperial 
gallon or 6 
quart bottles. 

.... 


Allvl^0Tem 


Duty. 


Bs. a. p. 


7i per cent. 

Jt ’• ” 

• 2 ** ff 

n „ .. 

^ i t* .. 


^ i 

<2 :t » 

L 

• a *f 7* 

' 4 17 >7 

Ti 77 7. 

,7 „ 

■ : 17 ,7 


'i ,7 7. 


0 4 6 


0 4 6 


14 10 0 

11 4 0 
and the duty 
to be iu» 
ci'cnsed or 
reduced in 
proport! o n 
us the 
strength of 
the spirit 
exceeds or 
is less than 
London 
pi-oof, 

18 12 0 


7i pixeentf 

7 '**■ *'t 

- 
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Schedule II—c Import Tariff y^onUnued. 


^'a]ltca uf AiUlIis. 



I.—Food. Diink and Tobacco—eontd. 
LIQUOns—coKfd. 


12 All other sorts of Spirit 


Imporiiil 
J 9 illun or C 
qiiurt botflies 
of tlio 
stivngt’i of 
IjOikIoii 
pro«)f. 


IS Winks— 


('hanipagiic ami all other siKiikliiif; wines not Iniperiul 
foQtaiuiiig more tliao 42 (ler eciit. of proof gallon or (i 
spirit. liUurt bobtli-s. 

All other sorts uf wines not- l■.outaining more tluii ,, 

42 per cent, ot iiroof spirit. 

Provided that all spiirkling and still wines con* 
tiiiuiug more than 42 ix-r ci'iit of proof spirit 
sliall be liable to duty at tlie rate applicable 
to ** Ail other sorts of Spirit." 


It.s. a 


lls. a. p. 

11 4 U 
and the duty 
to be in* 
creased or 
reduced in 
proport 1 o II 
as t h c 
strength of 
the spirit 
exceeds or 
is less than 
London 
proof. 


4 6 0 


1 12 2 


PKOVISIOKS AND OILMAN’S STORES. 


14 I V1NE04B, in casks 


dd valorem I SJ pec cent. 


15 PaovisioNs, Oilman’s Stores, .tan Groceries, 
all sorts, excluding vinegar in casks (see No. 14>— 


Bacon 

Beef and Pork 
Bft'he de mrr 


Butter. 

Ciassava, Tapioca or Bago 
Cheese. 

China preserves in siTiip 


dry, candied 


Cocum 


Ohi 

Margarine.. 


Vinegar not in caskj— 
Fenians 
Indian 


All other sorts of |To\islon:-._, ollmanV stores 
and groceries. 


Box of 6 
large or 12 
small jarB. 
lb. 
eWir. 


2 0 
14 0 
dd BUloreta 


100 0 
JLi valorem 
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Ifaino 


oftturtirlcB. 



I.—^Food, Drink and Tobacco-^eonM. 


SPICES. 


16 I Spices^ all sorts- 


Betelnuts,raw, whole, sjiiit. or stieed, rruiii . 

» t> t» «t •> ti 

t> »! •• *t t, » hoiled, 

„ Whole, from Ot-ylon. 

,, raw. split (sun-dried), (rotn Ceyluit 
„ all other sorts . 

ClUllics, dry.>. 

Cloves 

,, cxluiusicd. 

,, stems and heads .. 

,. la seeds, iiarlavuuit 

Ginger, dry. 

Mace . f 
3(utmcgs. 

,, In shell .. 

Popper, biach. 

,, white . 

All other sorts of spices. 

SUGAK. 


17 CosrEcsioNKaT .. .. . 

• 

18 SiTaAK,all sorts, including Molasses and Saccharine 

{iroduce of all sorts, but excluding couicctioniTy 
(see No. 17>— 

Sugar, crystallised, beet. 

,, „ aud soft, refined in China 

„ „ „ fromEgyi»t .. 

All other sorts of Sugar— 

Sug.'ir, crystallised aud roft, from Java, or 
Japan, 23, Dut^li standard 
^ and above. 

.. „ from Javaor Jsimn, IGto 

22 Dutch standard. 

’ „ „ „ from Java or Jaiaiu, 16 

Dutch standard and 
under. 

,, „ t, from Maarltins, equal to 1C 

Dutch standard and over. 

Molasses ftom Java . 

„ „ otlier oonntrlf'S. 

Sugar, all other sorts. Including saccharine pro¬ 
duce of all kinds. 


19 TBA- 


te;^. 


Tea, bbiok 
green 


Tariif 

Valuation. 






Jtn. II. 
11 8 
10 0 
‘JO 0 
13 8 
:i0 0 
.1 d viriortJrt 

I r, U 
46 0 

II 0 
i: 0 

13 0 

31 O 
I 3 
0 8 

0 4 
411 II 
OU I) 
.Id valorem 




7* per cent 
74 „ n 

^ J »j »■ 

74 >, I* 

71 „ „ 

7i » n 


* U 9t 

74 „ 
7i 

71 „ 


« S »* 

7.1 „ 


74 

11 I. 


•i »i If 



15 8 10 „ 

J9 8 10 „ 

16 0 10 „ 


17 8 10 


IJ 13 10 
13 12 10 


17 4 10 „ „ 

2 8 10 „ ., 

2 8 10 

Ad valorem 10 ,, ,, 


I i Si »l 

7* „ • fc 


0 13 
0 11 
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Schedule II—(Import Tariff)-^ 


outinued. 


XaiueB of Articles. 


I. —^Food. Drink and Tobacco— eonid. 
othkr food and dnink. 


20 <^OPrEE.. 


21 Hops 

22 Sai^ 


23 Salt iinixirlcd liilo Drltisli Imlia :iiii i.ssiidl, in 

iicronlniicc with nih-s niadr with tlic 
Siiiictioii of the (joV(‘riu>r-Gi‘iivrul in (^iiiicil. 
for use ill any procesH of manufuctiiro ; also salt 
imported into the }>ort uf Calcutta and isHiied 
with the sanction of the Governinenl of Iteugal 
to manufacturers of glased stoni-ware ; also salt 
imported Into any port in the provinces oi 
Bengal and Hihar and Orissa unii issued, in 
accordance with rules inado with the ])rcvjous 
sanction of Qovemor-Gencral in Council, 
for use in curing fish in those i>rov{iiees. 

24 Ail otqsb robti- or fooj> anp pni.'fKnot otlior- 

wise specified. 

TOHAC'CO. 

26 Tobacco, uuniiuiufacturi'd. 

26 ClOABS AMP ClOAKETTPS. 


Indian, 
maund of 
82^ lbs. 
avoirdpiiois 
lyeiglit. 


Tariff c 
Yalnatlon. 


Ks. a. 


0 



Bs. a. pi. ^ 
7i per oentC 


The rats at 
which excise 
duty Is for 
the time be* 
Ing leviable 
on salt numu* 
factured . In 
the place 
where the 
import takes 
place. 

Free.. 


27 All otJuT sorts of Tobacco, mamifactnrod.. 


Ad valorem 7}perGenl^ 


10 0 

Ad valorem ISO per cent. 

• 1 8 0 


U.—Baw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured. 

COAL, Etc. 

28 Cc^i. Coke amp Patent F cel .. 

GUHS, liESINS AND LAC. 

29 ’ Gphs, Hesins and Lac, all sorts— 

Copal .. .. .. .. .. 

Cutcli and gambler (natural) 

Gamboge. 


Gum Ammoniac .. 
,, Arabic 
,, Bdellium 
„ Benjamin, tas 


0 8 0 . 


Ad valorem 74 per 

4S 0 

1 12 Ti ‘ , it' . 


26 0 
28 0 
AtfeeloPMf 
42 0 
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Schedule II.—(Import TvritD-'eontinuuU 


;No. 

\ - 

Names |f Articles. 

• V \ • 

Pit 

Tariff 

valuation. 

Duty: 

4 

11.—^Baw Materials and ^odace and 
articles mainly unmanufactured 

— contd. 


11s. a. 

Its. a. p. 

29 

Qtrxs, Eesins iKn Lac, all sorts—cn.'ft/. 





Gun Benjamin, eouTie.. . 

„ Bysabol (ooarso myrrh).. 

„ OUbaiiuni of Irankinceuse.1 

„ Bursian (false) ,. 

ewt. 

»* 

( wt 

fO 0 
.‘:i> II 

12 0 

11 0 

7|pcr cent. 

U:: :: 


Myrrh . 

Uosin .. .. * ^. 

All other sorts of gums, guu'-roiii'., .uni :im 1 - 
cles made of gum or gum-n-siu. 

*• 

10 0 

2(1 (1 , 

All v'JlorriH 

n ’* ” 


niDES AND SKT.NS, T!.\V.’. 



• 

SO 

Hives and Skins, raw or suited. 

.... 

.... 

Erce. 


MBTALUfJ OKES, AND SCIMP llldN Oil 
STEEL BOB. JIE-M AN UEAfJ'U11 Ji. 




31 

Ikon ok Steel, old. 

i wl.. 

3 0 

per cent! 

32 

MbtalMc Ores, all sorts. 

.... 

.Irf mtlnrent 

» a* 

sa 

• f 

OILS. • 

■m 

petroleum, iueltidiug alao iiapULi and the 
liquids comniouly kuowu by the oaiucs of rock- 
oil, Baitgoon-oil, Burma oil, kcrosirie, iiurailiii 
' oil: niiucJAl oil, iK.'troliuc, giisoliac, beiisul, ben- 
»Une, bcuzlnc, and any luflaummble liquid 
which is made from petroleum, coal,schist, ahale, 
peat or any other bltuiiihious Hubst.'uiec, 
or from any prodiuXs of petroleum, but ex4-liid- 
Ing the following classes or pcti'olcum. 

Inqu-rial 

giilloii. 

• 

0 1 (5 


Petroleum Whidi has its flashing npint at or 
above two hundied degrees of Falircnhiifs 
thermometer and is fau^'ed to tlic satisfaction 
ot the Collector of Customs to be intcud.d lor 
use exclusively for tlie batching of Jute or otiier 
fibre, or lor lubricating purposes. 


Ad ealorem 

7} pur cent. 

T 1 ' ' ' 

Petroleum whldi has Its flashing point at or above 
' one hundred and fifty degreos of Paluvobclt’s 
thermometer and is proved to the satisfaction 
of the Collector of Customs to be iuttmded lor 
nee exclusively os fuel or for some sanitary or 
.. hygienic purpose. 


»* 

0 » 

■i. 

All other scurte of animal, essential, mineral, and 
vegetable iiott-eB8eatlaldfiii»— 




j. 

Oocoaimt oil . . 

AH otIttE'BortB of oil. 

ewt, 

• • • a 

20 0 

Ad v(Uore7n 

5 ! '* •* 

* S S> 88 


-r-? -- 
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Schedule II.>-(Import Tariff> — continued 



Xameg of Articlus. 


II.—^Baw materials and produce and arti* 
cles mainly unmanufactured— 

SEEDS. 

35 Olfi'SEKliS, itnijnrfiMl info JiritMi Iinii.-i liy bi'.i 
from the t(Tritor«'.s ol any rijnt-o ur 

ill Jiirlin. ^ 

3G Skkds, all sorts, excluding oil-sccds .~.{H-ciflcd in 

1^0. rlOa 


TALLOW, STI-Altl^E AXD W.\X. 

TALfiLuw AM) STKABINE, including grcubcaiKl 
aninin] fat, and Wax ol all sorts, not 
oUicnvibu siH'cilicd. 


TEXTl LE ATEillAJ.S. 

ns Cotton, raw. 

aa Woofi, raw. 

40 Textile 3lATEn].\iiS, tlm toiiuwing 

Silk wa&lu and raw bilk including tocouiib — 

JSokhura .. 

l■’los9 . . 

Itaw^lk—Vcilow Siianghai. lui-liiding rc> 
reeled. Yellow from IndO' 
China, and places in China 
other than Shanghai includ' 
mg rtvrcelcd. 

Mat how. 

Panjam. 

Persiun 

Siam ■ • •. • ■ • 

White Shanghai, Thoitkouii ov 
Dnppion. i 
„ ,, other kinds 

including rc- 
reeled. 

„ othiT kinds oi China, lu- 
eluding rn-teelcd. 

V'astc and Eaehra. 

Ail other sorts, inciiidingfi^'ooDs. 

Raw Flax, Hemp, Jute and all oilier un- 
, manufactured textile uiaicrialti not otlier- 
I • • '’wise siicclflcd. 



WOOD AXD TIMSEU. 


41 1 FiUEWOOD 


42 1 Wooo AKO TlXDUU.aH gorta.uot otbcnrisc speri- 
l Ued • including ail aorta ol omamentai wood. 


Tariff 

.Valuation.' 


Rs. a. 




Free. - 


Admlotem I per cent. 







7 7i per cent, 

AiiviU(0iH 7^ „ 

'' •» »> 
0 0 7i „ „ 


7t .. „ 

7& .. 


99 99 
f> »» 


8 0 75 „ 

Advalorciit 75 „ „ 


H;; 


25 » 
7* » 
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Schedule ILHImport Tariff)— continued 

1 


Names of Attich-s 






I 




I Tor 


Tariff 

Valuatinii. 


Tlnty. 


is 

% 

44 


45 


40 


«8 


IL~*Raw materials and prdUuce and arti¬ 
cles mainly unmanufactured— oontd. 

MTSCELLANE<yiTS. 

CllffiS AND BATTANS . 

C0WBIX6 AND Shells, including Tortnif^c-shell— 


Chanks—large shells, for,camens 
„ white, li VP _ 

_ »i »» 

Cowrns 


dead 


Cowries, basar, common .. •. 

,, yellow, superior qnalily 

„ Maidive. 

„ Sankhli. 

Mother-of-pearl, nacre. 

Nakhla .. 

Tortolse-simll .. . 

,, nakh «* 

All other sorts, including articles made of ^tlej|, 
not otherwise described. 

iTORr, unmannlActurcd— 

Elephant’s grinders . 

tusks (other than hollows, centres, 
and points), each exceeding So lb. in wiglit, 
i*^and hollows, cenUes, and points cacli wlghing 
10 lb. and over. 

Elephants* tusks (other than liollows, centres 
and points), not less than 10 lb. and not ex¬ 
ceeding 20 Jb. eueli, and hollows, ventres, and 
■> points each weighing less titan 101b. 

Elephants’ tusks, uach less than 10 lb. (othi'r 
than hollows, cenTres, and points). 

8ca-(»W or moyc teeth, eanit not less than 4 lb.. 
Sea-cow or moyc teeth, each not less tlian S lii. 

' and under 4 lb. • 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, eacli less than Sib. .. 
All other sorts uumunufactuied not othfrwj.<i' 
specified. 

MaNUBZIS, all sorts, including animal bom s :md 
the following chemical manures:—Easiv slug, 
nitrate of soda, muriate of potasli, aolphate ot 
. 'potash, kainlt salts, nitrate of Hme, cnieium 
cyanamldo and mbietal superphosphates. 

EBBCIOHB 6 IONE 6 AND PBABL:>, unsct * . . 

OB WOOD, BAGS and other paper-making 
" ^-materials. 








AxK OSREB BAW vatebials. and produce and 
Cartiflles mainly unmautfactured, not otherwise 
'Specified.. 


cnt. 


cwt , 
lii. 


eW(. 


ruft. 


Es. a. 


Ad rtiforem ! 7 J per cent 


74 „ 

74 ,, „ 

* h ,, fi 

74 „ ,. 


4 0 
:> o 
7 0 
no 0 

24. 0 
14.> 0 
9 0 

r> o 

Ad valorem 


:’>i)0 0 

850 ^ 0 


T.'iO 0 


450 0 

200 0 
170 0 

120 0 
A d vnlorem 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


7| .. 

• S’ ,i ,1 

< 4 >• ,* 

T*. 

•a ,, »f 

74 „ ,, 

7| „ „ 

74 ,, I, 


» 


75 


n 

74 „ 

74 .. 
74 „ 

74 » 


M 

» 


Free, 


7| per cent. 
Bcee. 

74 per ceu^ 




JflButls i^t have been exempted by executive order from payment of duty. 












7o6 


Customs Tariff, 


Scliedule II.-<Iniport Tariff)— 



Names of Articles, 


III.—Articlos wholly or mainly 
manufactured. 

APPAB.EL. 

SO APPABETi, IncliidinE drn pTy, boots nnil sliocs, anti 
military and other nnnornis uiid aceoiitn'inentK, 
but cxcludiDff iinilbrins and aeraiitremeiitsi 
exempted from duty (.N'o. 61) and lilvcr thread i 
(No. 90). I 

61 UniFOBMS AHl) ACCODTREUENTf; appertaining- 

thereto, imported by a public servant for his 
personal use. 

ABMS, AJIMUNITION AND MIT.TTATIY 
STOKES. 

62 Snbjcet to the exemptions specified in No, 

Abus, AMsnrmTioN ano AliiiiTART Storks. 
that is to say,— 

(1) Firearms other than pistols, ineindingi 
gas and air guns and rifles. 

(2) i^rrcls for the Hamc, whether single or 
doublc. 

(8) Pistols . 

(4) Barrels for the same, whether single or 
double. 

(6) Main springs and magazine springs for 
flreariUH, inelnding gas, guns and rifles. 

! 6) Gun stocks and breech blocks 
7) BevolV' r cylinders, for each carfritlge 
they will csirry. 

(8) Actions (Incldding skeleton and waster), 
breech bolts and their heads, eocking 
pic'CCB, and locks (for mnzslc-ioading 
arms). 

(0) Machines for making ]o.adiug or closing 
- cartridges for rifled arms. 

(10) Machines for capping cartridges lor 
rifled onus. 

Proviso 1.—No duty in excess of 20 jkt cent, ad 
talorem shall be levied uixiii any of the orUeU-ft 
specified in items Nos. 1 to 10 of tills en<r.V 
when they are imported in reasonable quantity, 
for his own private use, by any person law'fniiy 
entitled tQ |dl|scss tlic same. 

Proviso 2.—any articles which have becul 
o^oTWise imijorted and npon which duty has 
been levied or is leviable under items Nos. 1 to 
10, are purchased retail from the Importer by a 
person lawfully entitled as aforo.sald, in tea* 
BOnable quantity for his own private' nso, the 
importer may apjfly to the Collector of Customs 
for refund oi remission (as the case may be) of 
so much of the duty thereon as is In excess of 
per cent, ad valorem; and if such (k>llector is 
satisfled as to the identity of the articles and 
that such importer is in o&er respects entitled 
^ such refund ox zemlssloB, he shall grant toe 
same accordingly. 



or 20 per cent, ad valorem whiehever 








Customs Tariff, 


Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)— 



STamcs ft Art! 



■p„ Tariff 

■•^cr Valuation. 



III.—^Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

ARMS, A3IMUNTTTON A17D MILITAKY 
STOJIES—coidd. 

63 Guin'O'wnBR for cannons, rifles, guns, pistols anc^ 
sportiug puriwscs. I 


Ad rofofem 20percent. 


B# Subject to the excnmtioijs sjK'rifleil in .Vo. 53 ail 
ARTIOXKS, other than gpi'citieii in fiitr> 

No. 52, which arc arms or i’.4RTS nr AI!^i^ 
Witphin tiic meaning of the Indian Arms Act, 
(excluding springs used for air-guns which an- 
ontiablc as hardware, nndcr No. C'S), all tools 
used for cleaning or putting togdlier the same 
all machines for making, loading, closing nr 
capping eaii.rldge 3 for arms other tlian rilled 
arms and aU other sorts* of nnimiinitiori and 
military stores, and any articUs which I he 
Governor General in CoiiTicll may by notilica- 
tion in tlio isazeMe of India detdare to be "aiii- 
munition*’ or '‘mUitary stores” for the pur¬ 
poses of this Act. 


The following elassrs of Arms, Ammuxitioit and 
Milixakv Storks ;— 

^ (a) Artielcsfiilllng under the.'»lh,f>tli,Sth,l)t!i 
or 10th item of No. 52 when tliey ajijx-r- 
tain to a firearm falUng nndcr Gm 1st or 
3rd item and are fitted Into tho same case 
with such lirearni; 

(6) Arms forming pari of the regular coiiip- 
ment of an otilcer entitled to Wear dii>lo- 
matic, inilit^y, naval or police uniform ; 

(c) A sword, a revolver, or a pair of pistols 

when accompanying an ollieei at his 
Majesty's regular forces, oUa coiutiim- 
sioned officer of a volunteer corps, or 
certified by the commauffiint of the corps 
to which such officer belongs, or, in the 
case of an officer not attached to any 
corps, by tho officer commanding the 
station or district in which sueli olliccr 
is serving, to be importijd by the offietr 
for the purpose of his equipment; 

(d) Swords and revolvers which are certified 
by an Xnapectior-Gcucral of Police to be 
part of tho ordinary e.qulpmcnt of{ 
members of the Police force under his 
charge; 

(s) Swords fbinnia^l^rt of the fequipjneut of 
Indian commissioned olflceii of Uis 
Bfajesty'e army; 


* ' ^ * 
. * 






Customs Tariff, 

Schedule I|.—(Import TarlfD—^conUnued. 




Names of Articles. 


III.—^Articles wholly or mainly 
manulactured—co»(ci. 

AUMS, AMMUmTION AND MIIATAHY 
STOJiES—co«W. 


66 Amis, Ammukitios and Miutaky sroRns—cotUd. 


(/) Swords for itrcsuututiou 113 ar .ly or voliui- 
teer prises; 

(y) Arms, animniiitioii and military atorcn 
iinport>ed wifli the sunetioii t>f the (aux- 
emmc'iit of Jiidia fur the tise of any 
jjortioii of the lullihiry fun-es of a Na 1 .i\e 
State in India which may he iiialiitaiued 
and orgiuiized lor luipurlal Ser\ Icc ; ! 

(A) Morris tubes and iKiteiit. aiiiiimnitioii ini- 
jHirled by ollu-ers coiiimiiiidUiK IbitUi 
and Indian regiou>nt 4 j ur Aoliintuer L'ori)s 
lor tile Jnstnietiou ot tlieii men 




Extlosivns, lisiiiu-Jy, Masting mmitowder, blast¬ 
ing gtfiatiiie, blasting dyiiiiiiiile, bliivtiiig robu 
rite, blasting ionite, and ail other sorts, iuclud 
Ing detonators and Ldasting fuse. 

CAMilAGEti AND OAltTS. 




Cabbiaghs a^'D OAiiTS iiM-Iiiiiiiig tiiidur-ears, 
jnotor-cyc](;s tiud iiiotor-niii^jus, biej'eles, tri¬ 
cycles, jinrikslins, b:iili eliairs. j)eniinlnil.dors. 
tneks, wheel-barrows, aiid all utlicr sorts ol 
conveyances and component pints thereof. | 

CHEMICALS, DEUG3 AND MEDICINES. 


Aim-PliAGTTE SBitVNt 
CoynEKAS, green 
OniTM and its alkaloids 


QtnNlSB and other alkaloids of cinchona 

Chbmicals, Dbdgs and Medicines, all sorts, not 
otherwise sixiciflcd— 

Acid, sulphuric. 

Alkali, Indian (saji-klmr) . 

Alnni 

Arsenic (China mahsll) . 

„ other sorts . 


Sal ammoniac .. 

Soda ash 

: Soda Bicarbonate ‘ 

^ Sulphate of Copper .. 

Sulphur (brimstone). Sowers 

„ „ rough 


Seer of 8 
tolas. 


Bs. a. 


Ad valorem 


AU valorem 



Ad valorem 
0 8 
13 0 
23 0 
Ad valorem 


7 8 
42 0 

11 0 
11 0 , 
Advatmma 
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No. 


Jf 

• 

Nai^ of j 

Melos. 

1 

j 

j Pet 

! 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 



-- 

L - 1- 

! 




03 


64 

; oS 

+ ‘-60 


IlI^Artlcles whoUjAor mainlv 
manutactured— contd. 
CHEMICALS. UJkUGS AND MEDICINES 
— eontd. 

CEBIOOAXS, DaVGB AHD MHOICIIIES, all £^Otti3, DOt 
otberwise specified— contd. 

All otlicr sorts of comical produrta ami] 
prcparatJoQsnotothcrwlee specified ... 

Aloes, black . 4 . 

„ Socotra .. - 
AloC'Wood .. 

Asafoetida (hing) . 

coarse (hi^era). 

Fcibiaa .. .9 

Duuidoehaji (bamboo campbor) 

Brinistonc (amHlsarii) 

Galumba root. 

Camphor, refined, other than liuwder 
_ to powder .. 

Cassia li^ea 

China rout (chobchiul), rough. 

„ „ scraped 

Cocainu .. ., 

Cubebs . 

Oalangal, Cliina 
Pcilitory (akalkara) 

Peppermint, crystals .. 

Salep . 

Senna leaves .. .. • 

m Storax, liquid (rose niellos or sab'inis) 

All othi-i sorts of drugs, incdieiiies, and 
narcotics. 

CUTLEEY, HAEDWAllE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
JNST11U31ENTS, 

The following AumcuLTtTKAL JitrPX^stEXTS, win n 
consbucted so luat iliey can be worked by 
manual or animal power, namely, winuoweis. 
threshers, mowing and leaping niaeliiues, •■leva* 
tors, seed-crushers, chail-cutteri^ root-cidfeis. 
horse and hnllock gears, plouglis, cnltiiators' 
scarifiers, barrows, clod-urusliei's, seud-drill, 
hay tedders, and rakes. 

Clocks and watcues, and parts tlicreor.. 

Gnxi^Y . 


The following Daib^ ArmiAEcss, when const 
ructed, so that they can be worked by manual 
or animal power, paiuely, cream separators, 
mUk stetiUsing or pasteurizing plant, milk acra- 
ting and cooling apparatus, chums, butter 
drypZB, and butter workers. 

BUWXROILAISD WASUV^. 

' Hai^i^aab, isoaxoKGBitT AKU Tools, all sorts 
otherwlee spectfled. 

^ —- - —— — - 


iwt. 

’ ib.* 
eiv4. 

lb. 

CM I, 

■J 

cwt. 

cwt. 


Vs. a. 


Ad valorem 


Itl.'i 0 

37 0 
Id colonm 

0 y 

A't vttlorna 
li U 

‘2 O 

Ad rtilurcm 
2(i u 
3‘A 0 
2.') (I 
Ad cttlorem 
JUO u 

id 0 
Ad valorem 

250 ”0 

12-1 U 

Ad valomn 


Ai valorem 


Ad valorem 


7i per cent. 


74 ** 

?}:: 


7i per cent. 

M »f 

Free. 


7} per cent. 
7* « .. 
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« III.—^Articles wholls^or mainly 
manufactured— eontd. 

DYES AND COLOURS—soBld. 

78 DTElKa AND TAmnNO Sdsstances, all sorts and 
EAINTS AND OOLQDK 8 and ptiiiitci’s materials, 
oil sorts— eontd. 

Turpentine. 

Vetdifn'is •• .. .. 

Vermillion, Canton. 


Zinc, white, dry .. *. 

All other sorts of paints, etdours and juiinters’ 
materials not otjicrvriso sitceiiieci, iiicliuliue 
glue and putty. 

FDENITURE, CADINETWATJ K AND MANr- 
FACI’UUJiS OF WOOD. 

74 FtmunTDRE, dABINETWARS, and all manuiactiiics 

Of wood not otherwise si)ccifli'd. 

OLASSWAJIE AND EAR'J Il ENWAK E. 

75 GliASS AND GIiASSWARE, all sorts, Cluuese and 

JapBuesewans, ]ac<|uered ware, cartliouware, 
China and jiorculaiu. 

HIDES, SHINS AND jpEATHEE. 

76 Adeb and Skins not otherwise spcciflcd, 

LEADER AND LEATHER MAKHFACTXTRES, 
all sorts, not otherwise specilied. 

MACHINERY. 


MACHINEBT, namely, prlinc>inorers and conipo* 
nent parte thcrcoL including boilers and com* 
ponent parts tlierAf; also including locomotive 
and portable engines, stcam-rolleis, lire-eiigines 
and otlier machiues in which tlie prime-mover 
Is not separable from the operati^ parts. 

Machinebt (and component parts thereof), nii’sn- 
taig machines or sete of machines to be worked 
by electric, steam, water, fire or other jiowct not 
being manual or animal labour or which, before 
being brou^t into use, require to be fixed with 
reference to other moving parts ; and ineluding 
belting of all materials for driving machinery. 

Provided that the term does not include tools and 
implements to bo worked by maniul or animal 
lalwur and provided also tlut only such ar¬ 
ticles shay be admitted as component parts 
of machinery as are Indispensable lot the work¬ 
ing of the machinery and are. owing to their 
shape or to other spctial quality, not adapted 
tax am other parpose. 

Note.-~Tnls entry Includes machinery and com¬ 
ponent parte thereof made of substances 
■ other tum metal, but excludes the artl- 
elm exempted under Nos. 78^ 79 and 80. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 



ItupprUal 

gallon. 

box ot 90 
bundles. 


jid valorem 
Ui5 U 


Ad valorem 7 









7ia 


Customs Tariff, 





Xames of Articles, 


III. —^Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conM. 

MACniNEJlY—contrf, 

MACHINERr AND COMPONKNT i>artrf ilK'n'of as de¬ 
fined ill No. 77 liiiporti d by the <iwner of a cot¬ 
ton spinninsor irisnving mill and pn ved to the 
satisfaction of the Collector of C‘tis?oins to he 
intended for nse in a cotton spinning ur weav¬ 
ing mill. 

The following amici, r.s r-spn in thr manit- 
rAOTiTRE or COTTON, iiaiuety, hohhiiis fwarpiug) 
forks for looms, healds, heald cords, heald ktiit.- 
tlng needles, laces, lags and needl'-s for (lobbies, 
pickers (buffalo ninl others), picking bands, 
picking levers, picking sticks (over and nnder), 
reed plicin, reeds, shiitties (for fioWer looms), 
springs for looms, strappings, and weft forks. 

BEAWINa-lN-PftAMES imporbul by the owner of a 
cotton weaving mill and proved t,(> the sal islne- 
tion of tlin Oolleetor of Customs to he iuteud<>d 
for use In the vreaving of cotton. 

UACaiNKitTand comi>oncnt parts thereof, meaning 
machines or parts of machines to lie worked bv 
manual or animal la hour. 

METAL51, IB ON AND Sl'EEL, 

IRON~ 

AHG£S-' 

Angle, T Best Yorkshire or Swedish and 
similar qualities. 

„ other than Yorkshire or 

Swedish and similar qualities. 

„ other than JJcist York.shiro or 

Swedish and similar qualities, if 
galvanized, tinned, or lead coutt'd. 

All other sorts., 

Bar, Bod and Channel, inclddinq Channel 

XDR CAREUaES— 

# 'Bcst Yorkshire and similar qu.*)IltJeB.. 
Swedish and similar qualities 

» it »i , nall-Tod, 

round-rod, and square under A inch in 
diameter. 

t, Swedish and charcoal, if galvanized, 
tinned, or lead coated. 

„ other kinds . 

„ ' „ ,, nail-rod, ronnd-rod and 

square under half inch in diameter. 

'■ „ „ „ if galvanized, tinned, or 

lead coated. 

■f Channel, incladlng channel for carriages 

^ All other sorts. 

Bio . 

B|ob Bowls . 



* l\ vJStton. { 

/I I 
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Schedule II.—(Import Taritf)—continued. 



, 83 




% 

^ IIL—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eotud. 

SIETALS, lEON AND STEEL— 
ntOIT OH STEEL— 

ft 

AlffCnOKS AND CAItr.NS :. .. .. .. 

Bbahi'', joists, pillars, girdcis, sm'wr-pild. 
bridge work aod other such descriptions 01 
iron or steel imported exclusively for btiildiiic; 
purposes; inclndiirg also ridging, gutUniig 
' and continuous roolii%. 

Bolts and nuts, including hook bolts and nuts 
for roofing. 


Boors AND ETiurs— 


Swedish and 


Hoops, Best Yorkshire or 
^milar qualities. 

„ oincr tlian Best YorU^llin’ or 
Swedish, if galvanised, tinned, or 
lead coated. 

„ other kinds. 

Strips, Best York>>liin- or Swedish and 
similar qualities. 

if galvanised, tinned,lead rontcd.aln- 
minium coated, chequered or j>ki- 
nished. 

,, other kinds. 

ft Hails, Bivets and Washekp, all sorts — 

Iron nails, rose, wire and i1at>headed.. 

„ ,, other kinds, including galvanised, 

tinned, or lead coated. 

Bivets and Waslicrs, iron nr stetd 

Pipes and tubes, and fittings tiicrcfor, such as 
bends, boots, elbows, tecs, sockets, Ito gt a an d 
the like. 

Bails, chairs, sldth^^is, bearing and fish jdatea, 
spikes (commonly known ns dog spikes), 
switches, and trossings, otber than those 
described In Ho. Q4, also lover Jioxcs, dips, 
and tie«baTs. • ■ 

Sheets and Plates, all sorts excluding dis-cs 
and circles which are dutiable under Ho. 85. 

Sliccts and plates. Best Yorkhbire and 
^ simlliu qualities. 

» Swedish and ‘ehareoa] 

Swedish and charcoal if 
galvanised, tinned, or lead coated. 
Plates, other kinds, above i inch thick 
Sheets, „ „ up to 4 „ „ 

Bhcota (othet tban corrugated), and phvtcs, 
other kinds, if galvanised, tlnnecC 
ooated, aluminium coated, chequered or 
planished. 

Sheets, corrugated, galvanised or black •. 

WUOLlndudlng fencing wire and whujope, but 
1 j hxaudlng wire netting (which is dutiable 
. tmfbet Ho. 8$]i 


tun 


ton 

9P 


toil 
t wt. 


ton 


ton 

t$ 

• see 


ton 


Jls. a. 

Ad valorem 

»9 


fiOil 0 
Ad valorem 

ii.'.O 0 
000 0 

Ad valorem 

uOO 0 

• 

•J.'. 0 

Ad valorem 

»9 

9» 


1200 0 

1000 * 0 
Ad valorem 

700 0 
700 0 
Ad vaiorsni 


S60 0 
Ad valorem 


Duty. 


21 per cent. 

OX 

U tf 



ry 



tt 

9 t 

34 

i» 

Sg 

21 

It 

II 

Si 

•> 

II 

3| 


• 9 

21 

»t 

It 

34 

i9 

SI 

34 

if 

»> 

24 

ft 

it 

34 

9$ 

ft 

24 

tf 

It 


24 

>» 

99 

01 


9» 

•9 

34 

ft 

91 

24 

24 

•t 

99 

91 

99 

34 

9» 

19 

. t 

24 



24 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—eontimced. 


■ 


■■B 


- 

No. 

Names of Articles. 

1 


Tariff 

Valuation. 



jfe III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

-7 




METALS in ON AND STEEIr—cojiid. 




84 

STEEL— 

Am (ILK— (. 


Its. a. 



Angle, T. 

,, ,, if Kidvanised, tinned, or lead coiit.< d . 
,, „ all other Korta. 

1 ton 

1 . 

! “ - - - / 

400 0 

Ad ealorem 

2^ per cbiii. 

Cl 1 

69 >6 

2} .. >. 


Bar, rod, and CHAMKi;i., including cliaiiuel; 
for carriagea— | 




Bar (other than rnstF'ted) 

,, Swedlaliaud alrnilar qiKilitha .. 

1 ton 

i ■■■■ 

•too 0 

500 0 

Si „ „ 

Si „ „ 


,, nail-rod, round-rod, .nnd Krin.'ire, otlx-i 
IJiau Sn'cdixli or similar qualities, lujdi r 
j inch in diameter. 

„ gnlvuniaed, tinned, lead coaled, planibli- 
ed or polislieil. 

„ all other sorts . 

! ton 

450 lO 

.4d valorem 

97 

Si „ » 

"4 9» 89 

2i „ 

- 

Channel ineluding channel for carriages 

Cast inclnding spring, blistered and tub sled . 
IMOOTS, BLOOnS, BlIiLKTS AND SLAUS .. 

ton 

.'>00 0 

Ad valorem 

$» 

i|:: 1? 

Si „ 


All sorts of lRO?f AND STEEL .-ind iiinnufactiires 
thereof, not otlicnrlso siKicilied— 

e 


• 

‘,4 , 

Iron or steel cans or drnms, vlien iiiiporL'd con¬ 
taining }intro1cuiu, nrhicli is siqKmittdy asst sicd 
to duty under No. 33, namely;— 




\ 

Iron or steel cans, tinned, otlier than petrol 
tins of tvro giillons eapiicity. 

Iron or steel cans or drums, not tinned, of 
two gallons capacity. 

can 

0 SI 

0 2 

71 ,» >1 

n .. » 


Iron or steel drums of four gallons 
capacity— 





(а) with hiiicel caps. 

(б) ordinary . 

ilrum 

fl 

1 0 

U 8 

» .. 

89 88 


Iran or steel, all other sorts, Induding discs or 
circles and wire-netting. 

« s • t 

Ad valorem 

n .. 


METALS, OTHEB. THAN IKON AND STEEL. 




68 

CUItREMT mCREL, BRONZE, AND COPPER 

COIN of the Oovernment of India. 

• • • • 

• • # • 

Free. 

87 

Gold Bitliion and coin. 

• • • ■ ^ 

• • • • 

Free. 

86 

‘’BO 

4 

Lbad, sheets, for tea-chcsts.. .. .. . 

SavBB, Buluon or coin, not otherwise speclfled 
(5m Nos. 86 and 136). 

• • • • 

ounco 

Ad valorem 

• • • • 

24 p» emit. 
B«. a. H. ■ 

0 4';BVv 

% 




-It' 







Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)— continued. 


m 

i— 

• Kame4 of ArltcleSII 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

1 

; Duty. 


^ ' * 


1 

1 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eonta. 


METALS, OTHER THAH IEOH AND 
STEEL—cohW. 

PO Srr.TEK TXATa, siIiTKr tnmKAn and wirr ^nd .... 
SII.VKR SlAKOFACTDR^, all BOrts. 

91 Al.Ii SORTS OP MTTOAT.S OTHRIl TH.XN inOS *V1> 

STERL, and niannbirtiin'S (h<-n-nt. not otlu'i-- 
wlsc sporiflcd— • 

BmBS, orflidni' and Ifavoa, Enroju'mi .. .. .... 

,, ,, ,, C liina.. .. .. .... 

„ pnhj^t or yellow nirt.-'I .sheds and end. 

snoathius, weighing, 1 lb. or above per 
square loot, and biarier.. .md pliitea. 

„ p.atcnt or yellow metal (old) .. .. „ 

„ sliecfa, flat or in rolls, and sheathing, .... 
weiglUng less than 1 lb. per square foot. 

„ wire. .... 

„ all other sorts . . .... 

Copper, bolt and bar, rolh d .. .. .. .... 

„ braxieis, sheets, plates .and she.'itliing.. cwt. 

„ n,a]ls and composit ion nails .. .. .... 

„ old ^. rwt. 

„ pi®», tiles, ingot,*, calces, bricks and » 

slabs. 

„ CSuiui, white, copperwar^ .. .. lb. 


foil or dankpana, white, 10 or 11 in. X 
4 to 5 in. 

foil or dankp.aiia, coloured, 10 to 11 in. 

X 4 to it in. 

wire, including phosphor-bronze 

all other sorts, unraanufactnn.'d .and 
manufactured, cxce|»t cam'nt coin 
of the Government of India wliich 
Is free. 


German silver . 

Gold leaf. 

lAunetta .. .. .. 

Lead, all sorts (escepfl sheets for tea chests) 
Quicksilver .. .. •• 4*. 

bird . 

Xfn, block . 

M oil, And other sorts •• 


linndrcd 

le.aves 


Es. a. 

Ad valorem lO percent, 


lOS 0 


.5.'> 0 


I ll'» 0 7i „ 

I Ad valorem 71 „ 

«'* 0 7* „ 

0 74 „ 

2 4 74 

7 0 74 „ 

7 8 74 „ 

Ad valorem 74 „ 

» 74 




Ad valorem 7} 


74 ., 
74 „ 


4 8 

40 0 
15u 0 
Advakrrtm 


9t 19 

99 yt 

99 99 


> 99 99 

•i t* * 








r 
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Schedule 11.—^Import Taritt)— continued. 




No. 




~1' 

r 


Names and Arlidcs. 

v—' ■■■ ...I. — .. 

i 

'pi 

i 

Tariff 

r 


’Valuation. 


91 




• 


lll.~Articlcs wholly or maiitly 
manufactured— 

METALS, OTjrER THAN IRON AND 
Sa'HISL—rontrt. 

An SOUTH or Muttais oTurr. than troN arp 
BTEur., and manufactures tln-reof, rial, otherwise 
gpeclflod— eontd. 

Zinc or spelter, nails .. . 

tiles or slabs 

all other sorts iiuhitliii!; boiler 


>• 

$» 


tiles!’ 


All other sorts of metals, ami inannr.u fiires 
thereof. 


wri. 


Rs. a. 

Ad valwem. 
r,o 0 
A d valorem 


v., 

S* 


7^ pci cent. 

7§ i» ' f» 
71' t» ' 

71 » 


PAPER, PASTEHOARD AND STATIONERY. 


92 


TBAPV CATATiOOITES asp AnVERTISTNO cmrnf.ARS 

iMroniicn by backet, book oji rAitciu. post. 


. 03 


»VA.- 

S’ 

>(•% ' 




Papeb and abticles made op paper and papier 

MACHE, PASTEBOAUP, tTn.I.nOARP, AND CARD- 
BOARD all sorts, and stationery iiieliuliu;'rulr r1 
or inrintcd forms and account and inami<je.ript 
books,labels, auvertisiug e{Teiilnr.s, sheet or eard 
almanacs and calendars, Christmas, Eastr't and 
other cards. Including cards in booklet form ; 
including also urustri^pcr ami old ne\rsp‘ip«‘rs 
for packing; but excluding trade catalogues unit 
odYcrtlsing circulars imported by iiacket, book, 
or parrel post. 


RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLMNG STOCN. 

Bateibat MATBRIAI. for pcrmanent-way and roll' 
Ing stock, namely, cylinders, ginlcrs, and other*' 
material for bridges, mils, sleepers, bearing and 
flsIi-plateB, flsh-bolts, elialis, spikes, crossings, 
sleeper fastenings, swiiehes, iitterloeking api>ar> 
atiis, brake gear, couplings and springs, signals, 
turn-tables, w^igh-bridges, engines, fonders, 
carriages, wagons, traversers, trollies, tnieks 
and component parts thereof; also the following 
articles when imported by or under the orders 
of a railway company, namely, cranes, -water 
cranes, water tanks and standards, wire and 
otber materials for fencing. 


Provided that for the purpose of this entry rail¬ 
way ** means a line of railway subject to’ the « 
provisions of the Indian Railways Act, 1090, I 
and Includes a railway constracted in. a Native ' 
State under the susetplnty of His Miyesty and 
>also such tramways as the Oevemor-Geneml In 
' Council may, by notlflcatiou in the of 

India, apeemoal^ Indnde tbenln. 


I* 


* 


• a . • 


Free. 


Ad valorem 


7| per cent. 


♦ 


V 


»3 
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i< ' 

' 1 

S1‘ • NiameB 6t ArtlacB.^ 

' 4r 

Per 

Tariff 

Valnatioti. 

Duty, 

''H- 
*, ^ 

■ 1 

w. 

% 

111.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—<!on&l. 

BAILWAY PLANT AND POLLING STOCK 
—contd. 

BmwAT XAa!EBiA£ for pnTmaneQt^way, etc. 

— conld. 

ItoTlded also tbaj: only such articles slmll be 
admitted as component parts of lailnay inaf^- 
rial os are Indispensable lot the working of ralt 
ways and are, owing to their shape or to other 
special quality, not' adapt«d fur any otlier 
purpose. ^ 


* 


It 

YARNS AND TEXTcAi PABPICS. 




' ‘ VS 

COTIOH TWIST AKUrAEN, and COTTON SEWING OK 
DABmHO TUBKA'D. 

.... 

* • • • 

Free. 

0C 

Ck>TIOK mCB GOODS, thread other than sewing or 
darning thread, and all other iiianniaetured 
cotton goods not otherwise specilied. 

• • • * 

.iJci rahrem 

7| per cent; 

07. 

SEOOITD-HAirD OT USED GONNT BAGS made Of jllte 

• • r 

• • . . 

Free, 

.98 

Yabrs AKD TextIus FAinucs, that is to say — 


. 



Flax twist and yam .and manufactures of Sax 

Habcrdi^eryand mUliuery . 

Hemp manufnetnres . 

Hosiery, oxclnding cotton hosiery (sec No. 9.1)., 
#Jute twist and yam and jute inunufactiires, 
excluding sccond-lmnd or used gunny bags 
(gee No. 97). 

Silk yam, noils, and warps, silk thread, «ilk 
pioce-gooils and other miuiufnctuTes of silk. 
Woollen yam, knitting wool and other iiknuii- 
factnres of wool including felt. 

All o^r sorts of yarns and textile fabrics, nut 
otherwise speci%d. 

• • • ■ 

• • • ■ 

■ < ■ • 

• a • « 

.1 d valorem 

9« 

«t 

t e 

• 

AS 

** 

7| per cent. 

Jl » » 

n ’’ ” 

7t ’* " 

* f »f $9 

71 ., 

7i „ „ 

n M .. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 




y- 00 

At •■ 

'3 

4' ' 

^ai/ . ■ 

ABT, the fallowing works of (1) atatnary and 
pMores intended to be init up for tint public 
benefltin a public place, and (2) memorials of a 
public character Intended to bo pat up in a 
public place, including the materials nst'd, or to 
be used In their ronstructlon, whether ivorktd 
or not. 

• * * • 

• • • ■ 

Free. 

ism 

AET, works of, excluding those specified in No. 09. 

• • • « 

Ad valorem 

71 per cent. 

(f/iWi 

Homes, printed, InoludJng covers for printed books, 

- maps, ebarts, and phuis, i«oofa, music and 
. mauusuripts. , 

, • • • • 

• • • • 

Free. 


•^vsma ABU Bboous ... 

• • • • « 

Ad valorem 

?} per cent. 

1 

BmxmHG ABX> ENanm^a xatbuals, inclnd* 

' luE aqphalti bricks,' cement, chalk and lime, 

- day, ^ earthenwaie. tfies and all other 

' tam of ouildlMaiul engineeilng materiola not, 

^ .Vv J( 

• • « • 

ff» 

»» A» 

V * 

'i'-J ■ ■' » . 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—continued 


Names of Articles. 


[Per * 

r 


Tariff • 
Valuation. 




HI.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eontd. 

MISCELL \NEOUS—eo/iW, 

104 CAVI>l.Ba . 

105 COKDAOB AND HOPE AND TWINE oi yEgETABr,E 

PIBRE. 

lOG PIBfEWOHKS .. .* .. •• .. 

107 F0RNITDBE, TACKLE AND APPAREL, DOt otlinrwisi' 

described, for steam, ranw<iy, rowing and other 
vessels. 

108 Ivory, manufartiired. 

109 JBWBIiLERT and .lEWRLS, inpludinf! sold Iilati' find 

otlicr manufactures of gold, but i*\eliidinssil\er 
plate and other manufactures ofliver (see No. 

00 ). 

110 Matches . 

111 Mats and Mattino. 

■ 112 Oilcloth and Floor cloth. 

A'-, 

- ,118 PAOnNO— ^Engine and Boiler —.*>11 sorts, ex- 
eluding pacMng forining n roniismcnt iiart of 
,'' any article included in No. 77 nud No, 91. 


Us. a. 

Ad valorem 7i per cent. 

f> 7i I, ,, 

i> li If 


n If 

7| per cent. 

li If If 

7i .. .1 

7^ If I, 

7i If If 


114 I PBEFTTKERT, excluding iHTfiinu-d spirits {ure 
No. 10)— 

Oowla huslcad and unlinsked. 

Kapurkachri (zedoary) 

Fateh leaves (patchouli). 

Hose-flowers, dried . 

Boso-water . 


. 116 Pitch, TAB AND DAMKER .. 
116 Polishes AND couposiTioNS. 


' 117 Pbintino and UTHoaRAPHiNa MATERIAL, namely, 
presses, typo. Ink, brass rules, composing sticks, 


atooks, rollor composition, standing screw and 
hot presses, perfoiating inocbines, gold blocking 
uasses, steraotyplng apparatus, metal fnmi- 
taro, ^porHping machines, and paging and 
numbering dBhincs, but excluding paper (see 
No. 03), 

116 < FBcras, ENQRAviNas AND PiOTHAES, Including! 
. photographs and ploture-cards. ■ 

!?; 116 jjlAOm for (he withering of tea leaf.. .. **.> 


Immrlal 

gallon. 


150 0 
20 0 
EG 0 
19 0 
3 0 

Ad valorem 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—concluded. 


j 

* Kamea ot Artidu. ^ 

\ ' • 

i Per 

1 

1 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

120 

• 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
mannfactured — eontd. 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

nuBBKa tyres for motors and motor cycles, and 


Rs. a. 

Ad valorem 

7| per cent. 

V 

121 

rubber tubes for tyres, and other mauufaetiin's 
of rubbers not othenvise bfierUicd. 1 

• 

Sbtfs ABP OTRKR VBRSKTiS for inland and bnrboiir 




122 

navlsatlou, iueludini; st4-nineiv, laiiiirbes, boaiy 
and barges, imiiork'd entire or iu sections. 

Smoiteibs' UEQTTISITES, oxcluclln? lobacco (sc*- 


S t 


123 

Nos. 25 to 27). 

Soap. 

. . . 

8> 

' »t »» 

124 

SlABCn AND PARINA. 

.... 

yt 

99 It 

125 

Stone and MAastE, and articles made of stone 

. f . ■ 


n . 

120 

and marble. 

TE-I-chksts of Metal or wood whether imported 


u 

Si .. .. 

127 

entire or In seetions. provided that the (‘ollector 
of Customs is sHtislitHi that they .an; imfK>rtecl 
for the purpose of the picking of lea for trans¬ 
port In bnlk. 

TOII.ET EEQtnsnBS, not otherwise speeificd 


It 

n s, 

128 

TOTR, playing cards and requisites for games and 


F» 

IS IS 

120 

norts. • 

i;&inRB]X\a, including parasols and sunshades, and 



71 .. 

ISO 

iittlngs therefor. 

Tlic following ABTirT.ns, when imported by the 
orvner of a cotton weav ing mill and proved to t lie 
satisfaetion of the Collector of rnstoirts to be 
INXENDEP FOR rSB IN THE WEAVING OF COTTON 
or the baling of woven cotton goods :— 

Aniline blue, B^lphate of soda, Chinn clay. 


• •as 

Free. 

181 

Clilorldo of magnotiiim, Chloride of zine, 
Dressalin, Kpsoin salts, Farina, Farlninn, 
Flannel taping, Glauher salt?, Glntlna, Cly- 
ccrino substitutes, Heald varnish. Hoop 
iron. Hoop steel, Rivets for Imles, Sewing 
needles. Sizing p.'isto. Sizing wax. Soda ash. 
Starch, Velvet pulp. 

At.t. other ARTtcEEN wholly nr mainly inanufac* 


Ad valorem 

7| per cent. 

',132 

tured, not otherwise specified. 

IV.—Miscellaneous and unelassUied. 

AsniAU, liTlng, all sorts . 

1 

s a a • 

Free. 

Ti33 

»* 

COBAEi .. .. .. .. 

> . . • 

Ad valorem 

7i per oent. 

184- 

Fodder, bran and pollards. 


t» 

74 *p », 


SFEOncBNS lUnsttatlve of natural-. Bcleaee, in¬ 
cluding also anUqus coins and medul}, 
AUDZHBR ARXIOUBS NOT OTHERWISE SPECIFIED, 

• • • • 

a a a a 

Freep':, 

• • « • 

Adwtiarmn 

7*p£ff«ttf, 

taclatUnf aiUdes imported by post. 1 



■ * 







7^0 . Customs Tam^t ^ 
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Schedule III.—(Export 'Tariff). 


1 

No. 

Names of Articles. 

1 

mmm 

Bate of 

a 

1 

i 

Jute other than Bimlipatam Jute. 

B.AW JUTE— 

4 

1 

USs fte P* 


(1) Cnttings . 

Bile of 400 lbs . 

14 0 


(2) Another dcscri]i(ions | 

St 99 99 *• •• 

4 8 0 

2 

JVTB VAaTTriOTUBES When not hi actual use as 
coverings, Tfccytacles or bindings fur other 
goods. 

j 

4 



(1) Sacklng(clotb,bags,twist,yaru, rope and 
twine). , 

Ton 01 2,240 lbs . 

O 

o 

o 


( 2 ) Hessians and all oUicr dc.sciijitions of juti 
mannhictnrus not oUierwisc specified. 

'* 99 >» ' • ‘ • 

32 0 0 


BICE. 

f 


a 

Bioa, husked or unhiisked, iiielndlng rice flour, 
but excluding rice bnui and rice dust, which 
ore free. 

Indian niaund of lbs. 

uvuirduiioiB weight. 

o 

C 


TEA. 




ISA . 

1 

loo Ills* a • • a e • 

# 

18 0 


« 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


Thea^pioxlmafce staodanl time of Hlgb Water may be found by adding to, or sabtmot* /• 
lag Iroai, the time of Blgb Water at liondon Bridge, given in the calendar, tim opireot^i - 
given os below >- 


' hUnaltar 
' Ualta 
• kataohl 
JDoinbay 
don 




H. 

K. 


a. wu 

•uA. 

0 

82 

Bangoun River Entrance 

., odd 1 85 

add 

1 

84 

Penang . 

.. sub, 1 89' 

tub. 

2 

33 

Singapore : . 

.. • 8 284 

9$ 

1 

44 

Hongkong.. 

'■ »* 

t9 

2 

44 

Shanghai .. .... 

.. „ B^'W' 

add 

0 

12 

Yokohama .. 

.. add,#.KA 

sub. 

5 

6 

Yalparoiso.. 


sub. 

0 

19 

Buenos Ayres 

... 

add 

2 

41! 

. Monte Video .«' 
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India 'md the WftK 


Is the disruption of an enemy by his own internal 
forccH. To this end Oi-inia 7 iy t-apjkd and 
mined in Rnssia; to lhi‘. * nd •iho will ■ ap and 
mine through her ap'i-iitv in the ATiddI'- Ka-.t 
and blmr on the flume nf .'toai'-hy in the hope 
that it may spread and spr ad till il liii-, '-HVelo* 
pcd the lands oi lar eneniies.ri’ganll's.. of all 
intorvening huvo'’. When Ihe ’ pro’.ii d ba¬ 
thos been prciKired then rhe, will Ite-k ior Ir r 
opportunity. 

‘‘But there is a l.’-is'lif - it!, to tin i.ieiinc. In 
tho north there is a hub'eii: seieiii-t t 5 « rmim 
intrigue, and (Itrman iei:< ij.entM ■ 1 i * 

to oiir ^taiineh iiiend nml itliy lii l\ 

till An ir ol \ -'ymi .,i. 

at the nratbniil; nl (lie ni r II'' f'*'<e 

his Roy.il word that.-olo-i ;.i-Ki« i "! n i.e I't- 
andintegrity ol hi- kiiigdom wi re ijr>i. ihri .it ‘f: li 
bn would iiiniiilHin m lit ii.i, ki'|i! 

his Jtoyal woitl uiisM'ei\iie'!j'.’in spit" oi e\( r\ 
attempt of our ei'e'aje'. lo • i dife liim iitne 
his purpose and to iiiiliirra In- pi, 

and 1 do not Ih'Iii ve i'ait in Uie hi loiy i;! (lii 
country the relations Islwnii .oey At'.!’’ o, 
Afghanistan and any Viei i<i> ce led.!' !» ei< 
more cordial or ii.utual!\ toiii-ii! oi tn.,11 i!;e) 
arc lo-duy. llut in AiL'hani-Piii, :x n. lixJiii, 
there are maiiy ig>ior.i',l i > onier. il'ilmi- 
piople, fanatical p- oi'p . . iifli as at l.i'f <>■ 
world■e^citenseni may b" e.’."!id .iw:!j ie aej 
wind of vain ■’oetT.ne. Siieli pi-r t,".'- ,1 ay at 
any inomeni- Ix-eoni" a s'iinn-. mi-nt 

to wise and lev-l-bi ildeil liip. (ine 

of our ilr-t ihoiv^h^s th i U’- ai t',.!- lim 
must be how we ran 1 >. -1 a ."t Ih- .Atnir ol 
- Al^uniistan, wlin has- im lii 1 it - r -t- oi In 
“■country wliieh he Itoi'-. ."ii'l iti a ie>l.n,( 1 
with the pledges nhieli lie I1.1- u,\i >1 kepi 
&is ship on a' sirafjiht eoiii ■■ o! ii, ntrahiv 
■ihetween the reefs tli,at. hnvi • o o'l.'ii -nri-jiiiult tl 
lUm. We can, I iM-lievi , !■ -t do so bv si-owini! 
,hur enemies, first, that solid a- 

..rock and that the lainliei.-: fiaiiie o i-e.anhie.-ii 
.Intrigue will fliul nothii',: intlanun Me in tins 
pouncry,—^nay rather, Mill be Mineli n d and 
extinguished lortinrith, slionid it apni’oaeh. 
by the dead-weight of cnir unity of pinpose. 
second, that should ever onr enemy liaxe 1 h>' 
hardihood to bring tome in the iM'-i etion of our 
^bordiTs, We are n ady with inn ittoiis .'ind in.'ii 
'tofUlfiloUT obligations to the Amir oi Aiekanis- 
tan by assisting him in rep rin".', ion itn !icgie=- 
elon and Jnrtherto gnard out oam wiiii the 
'whole man ponvr and resoiims of India 
ready behind Uf. 


Message frolm the King.—^At the conclu- 
. ‘.ion of his siicrch, the Viceroy read to the 
' Coiifea'nce |tho following message from His 
I >laji‘«!ty tie KlDg- 1 'lmiK'ror:— 

! “I Ifjm fritli deep‘> 01 . 1 -ifactionthatinrcspoItBe 
' to tile iiiiatiition of my Viceroy, the Ruling 
i Prinees niKl OBlofs, rcpresentotlvpB of the. 

' provincial (^^Vl'rnnlent'.^ and b-aders of all 
' ami seefciOTis ol the community, Eunrwaa 
I and liiilian. ,irc n),'ctiiig in ('onfcrciicc at l>lhl 
' 1(1 ri-,ininii tile abiding loj'alty of the Indian 
!»-onlc siTid til"ii -ointo will to prosecute 
In t'e-ir utmost cbilily and to the full limit 
f-i i’li'ir re-oiin'es, ill a“sfK*iation with other 
,, I'lbi 1- oi tile I'imiiirc, the war which our 
m lilies l):ne winitoiiJy ]irovokeil and which 
'm. V ar.- rii'!ile-sly waaitiK aj^inst the freedom 
ni lilt- v.oTid <<r'at a- lui'' been India's con- 
li'hiitioa fn tie- co'nmaii cause of the allies 
It is by no the mil mciwiiro of her 

' -oiire-'. aed Iri i Hl.nii"Mi. I rejoice to know 
lli;!l lit' ir ik'Vi lopin' iit :iiid tlic fuller utilisation 
oi li! 1 11 i»'i-po'.Ti'r will be the fiivt civre of the 
('(>',!■ ji'nee. The uei d of the Empire is India’s 
ei'i'oiliiiiite !i:,d 1 am co'',fidint that under the 
s'l.'.' yiinpeie,' of niy Vila roy her p’Oplc will 
"■il lail ID fill ir cnde.ivoiirs. Recent events 
haw rniuli file strug-jb- 011 tho western front 
more biiti r sind more iiiten^e. At the same time 
til'’ pn. irinn in lh ’ Ea-',, is menaced by dlstur- 

I. ;iMe.' in A- ia In tigjili d by the enemy. It is 
of '• >'i r Liiet. .i-'.eti' iinpoi'taiiee that the op'rations 

II, (HU aiii'ie'- i.i I'icyol, ralestliie and Moso* 
r>..i:iiiiia • liould be largely sustained from 
l e!i:i. 1 lo ik coi’lid'iitlv I0 the deliberations 
O' l.ie Con.' nnci to piou’ote a spirit Of unity, 

;i Cl, 00 ' nti.iiioTi of Piiipo-u' and activity, and 
a ell, or. III aeceplanre ol sanrlficeR withont 
wliieh high obji ct, no la.sting victory, can 

be iichievfd." • 

rolloviiip the Viceroy's speech, the Confer- ■ 
.'.lee :i],pointi'd committees on Man-power 
:uid lli-oii-ee.:, and adionrned whilst these 
two em’'ii*ill"es Merc consideriiig in detiii] the 
P.1111I- pel before them. Till! following te- 
eciiiiJ.KUdalious were made’ — 

Man-power.—(/)*' Tlmt this Comtaittee 
recinm'i-iid that the ronference tender to His 
lb,' King-lliripi ror a stiitahle acknow- 
l<-(i<>yi« lit. 01 his gracious incKSivge to which 
India will lespoiid wiUt enthusiastic alacrity. 

(i!) That This Committee offer Its cordial 
; support to tile fJovi -jiiueiit of India in laigoly 
. I’lcu a-b g voluntary recruitment during the 


( * 1 make no luwt—^nor 1< Luis a time for 

Jbpasting—but we are nt the jiresent moment 
VWry strong iX^ndia In Hie niiliia>y Rens'. 
Till" war haawp>nght grriU develoi'm nt in 
niilltary c<luipTiig|||E and we are not h, ’liTidhand 
in nil the latest^Pnitary inventions. We Itavc 
.seldom In recent years bi on so prejiijired as we 
iare to-day; and thoe misguided p-oplc on our 
Antlers who during the pa-t year relied on 1 
out being unprepared and wi ak In troops have 
out their mistake to their co-t. lint this 
aoea*-'OOt xpean that we can fold onr hands, ' 
'‘end l^c onr security lor granted. We must 
tedee i^-rlsks, and whenever the call may come : 
and ^bitevor it may be, we must be ready to ’ 
meet i 


; presi nt yi ar 

' The Snb-Cominlttee are of opinion that 
I India's luiort should be a voluntary one, and 
! that it is not ncceB.«nry at present to consider 
till- (j'lestion of conscription. 

fir) That this Committee desire to fmiTesa 
on the fioverinnent the necessity for the grant' 
oi a Biibstantial number of King's Commissions 
to Jndtun«, an'l urge a-^ a corollary to tfals that 
meivuri's be taken for trainlug the recipients 
of these commis»Ion 8 . 

(ir) That this Committee rocomittend' 
the Covernment be invited todsustdeT', VriUififfl^ 
delay, the qucstioiii of a suMtaotiai Inereagdl^ 
of Uie pay cu Indton soldiers, . ^ 'f 
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(r> Hittb this Committee ®pb 1 i% that the Ptafe’ committees, where these are fomicdi for 
' qaestion of tne constitution and developmcmt i the purpose of organisins district nork In 
m («) Ihiblieity Bureau aud ( 6 ) Employment 
i Bureau in the various i roviurrs lietcoitiun lulcd 
> to the favourable eonsidi ration of Gi>ver.nii:Lnt. 

Besonroes. —^The <'oTainittpo on B vnurCes 
’.aubmltted the following recomagenc'atious;— • 

Besolution I.-'n) "Tliifl Coiifitftnce re- 

ooinmends tlial x'tovincial and--when- tiiiv 
Is dosirabln—Slate cmuTnii.tei -s on tli.- lenn. r 
of which non-oilleial Indiiii opinioi) •'itoiild i)e 
adcquai^'ly repr'-sented. .-linnld he fonti. d lor 
the purpo'ic of advisi'ig f!overnmet>t di p..'r- 
ments aud of encoura tlv' peonle to eon'i n- 
their private r<'miirciii< id.'- m iirly t'O'. i 
to local pi-odnct'., in orJ', i lo-nve Jiit.fi- 
demauds for rnitwav Irnie-porL. nod lor ”ie 
further pmpose of advisiust iflo e|,ut-, oi 
Muppllcs as to the stx'cinl ut— j itU - oi nI,^ 
districts and ns to the e(i))>Tnod!li"-< f(»r e,’,ii )i 
thej'think that priority shonld Ise I'i'.'ii on ;ii' 
railwayt..” • 

ff<) ■ This Cotifcreneo reeriinTri''iiJ*- I5i''' ioi 
the purpose ot ini’iiuviinjj I'n- i ort hne.N' ii>'- 
to the public and the d‘‘'lo".!!'oii ot • ■m'I- e ir.. 
by the congestion ot iranie on . -t 

itecessary that the r<o\i-ir.ii>eiir. -Iroiili! \iiiii 
as little delay a*- pns'-ibtf iaU* nn :r 'oc 'I'.s 
c-ouatructioii by ilr.*i ol n' r ernir ii,r I 
transjrort, of sailing sbip^ ior rieenri '.me nm 
and also as far as po^,OI’.Ie nr 'ti'a:i!,‘’5.ie. ; '.'1 
should by the gi-int ot -.ub idiie, ,>(■ (j.me hni' 
eiioonrasre the rcnislntelion m llir nn.i- !.^ 
private .age-ucics." 

2. Tn the next irlnce, aud v.lih the < id 
iu 'rie-w, the i9ub-(‘<>mu.itti e are p'T.-iiail. u rlia* 
considerable devilopni'-nt i.- po^siMe in l!i. 
local production ol war iiiate'-j-v’K ^nd t,y,i r 
uiunttigns, and liiat by orc.i iNinu a p le.b e >1 
machinery much could be dune toward . t dnei' g 
the local caiisuni|.t.ion oi material i.> 'di-d tor 
war use. The »xistr-i'cr o. .-viti provi*i.-;.al 
ormutsatious ■would abo. the Si'l.-t .liii’ailti e 
'beIie^^', be nselul m prevei.lir:" or allevl.-'i I'x' 
local irregularities In, and inltrdJnn of, pii>'<. 
l>*or those reasons tln-y enintu'.iid to t'w C.-ui- 
forence the adoption of j|ie tullowljig Jb’-uhi- 


counection with llio supply oi iiiaterkila for 
war use.” 

■ 1 . in conrieetion With the drvelopmriifc of 
Jnler’s r.eourcis in lood-stuffs the Suli-Com- 
nidtee have r. iis>ou 1.0 li'dlcve that UM'ful results 
would aoeiue fioir. liie' apuointuient in ail 
pr-j'rie.- a 111,, r/heri- ttris is de^-invble, 
in or eit umittei, acting in co-ort ration 

u!‘;i 'ill '-icit iiheolur-- Ol .Agriculture, where 
ill. \i-l. ill. •iincliuUs o''..iUeli eoinmitlees 
-lio'ihl p. ill (I’neUe Ui.* a'Wienll,iirist in the 
.lii.f.'iiTi f'i iii.il;!i|..' lh“ li.-‘t po.!Slide Use of 
III ! 111. 'nr fie- piii.lii''lin!> of diffen-nt kinds 
II, .I'.id ‘iiif. .•I'ld ifi nl'l.ii'i and dissoiuiTiate 
I'. .111. ti'ip ill rh lie ir'c's In v nanl to facllllies 
nr 4>i l•:^l•e•^ ’.riili I'T.- of all kinds for the, 
il. I. [i.i.i.i, in („ ii.f,'ieidtiiri' To tills end the 
-ii'.f'.;'!!. drti e rh'-; adnpiion of the 

iu'!'i.‘ le’t J;.' uhninii - -- 

Ker.rJ'.d’on IV.- I’bi’. Toiifereiiec advises 
fill! pKjM'iejil an r -■a'I'T,- lids is d'sirable— 
lie •ui.iiMi. V, Hi. fonivr consist lug both 
irii- .'' 1.1 i.on-oiiierals, should be formed— 
II . f, u-.srv. 1.1111 lid'll.lie district com* 
*'i .-i-Im I I 1 i’'>nsulta{.iun 'M'ilh the 
1 |Ki .•(.)r~ <,f I'Aiii-iiihir. , where the.so 
I, i'l i."iii! ii) l.i- pu-islhilities of 
l it ii'l i'.' nrotinetioi' ol par'ie.nl.'iT food- 
: i.| .‘ii.i.'ieri .I’d proiiaente iiifoTiaatlon 
iy Id I. o' v.tlui Id I in- a .'ricuit iirist on the: 
!•. I oi iii.iMnr. iiii;>:..ui'ills, (te., required 
I'l it d V. |.i;ii ' <ii ; ii,-ri lo i-i l■olll!l■( ml to 
,t'i:i.| i wis't' i.'i's uii'.'ht be taken to 
hf.i'i ibi .'i!i.;v.',',.inr. i,: w.i te l-indi..’ 


I) f. 

u e ( 


*11! 

1 . 1 . 

nil 

■01 

I'.- 

'.a 


tlon :■ 

BfiSOlntion 11. —"Tiiis (Vinferenee r. eoiu- 
mends that provincial, and—wiure iliis i,. 
dealiablc—Statu coiin(iiti.ee.., tlie i^iuer 
'^consisting both ot olheiaK and non-od'iiais, 
should be formed to iidvlse the provim-lal 
Controllers of Munitions n gai-diug the u'casiin ■ 
to 1)0 adopted for— 

(а) Htimulatiug the local production of war 
niatiirials: 

(б) reducing the local consumption o** mati rial 
wanted for ■war use ; 

(c) pre'vtintiiig local irregularities in, and 
Inflation of, prices." 

8. For tho purpose of giving effect to the 
foregoing llcsolutlon the Sub-Committee ihink 
it necessary that the Miudtionx Board—^upon i 
vwch it Is desirable tliat Indians should be ' 
’appointed—should be In dose eornmuriic.alion l 
vnCh the proposed committers, and, to this cud, 
ttey rcoommend that the following Besolution ; 
.'he fiAssed:— j 

t'BttSflliltlOS BL—*' This conference recom* i 
Ids that the Mnnitfons Board should pladb ' 
If .la e^AuanidoaiUao wttb tho provincial and ' 


r. ! a tiv. 111 .- fv.'u-.-ui'i.. vi'-ioinmciul that. 
III.- 'l•l.^■il^.|l- I'.d, I ! ijud fh.. various advisory 
III.. 1 - 1 . 1*1 .X e<i.>. 1 1 'Hii il .*'1 w^r work should, 
lai .lx ih- . i- eoiixi-ii ,t wilh (he public 

1 ii. r. ;l , I. Ill p coiiimunlques or 

r.pvl 'AiviT-,'-'■ .■’firni.n’Oi. a to tliiir autivities, 
r, ii...n 'iii.'ii', ii.iij resiiH-, 

1,1 ■ I'lesi. r. Ill-' thi ll p-.T-seinbled .and after 
a jiiii'i'i'T Ol p •!I iotif. p ..ehi’s irom men re- 
pr -I '.ling all -i-a.I.-x uf oi>niii)ii bad been nukde 
'id til" foJIowmg ri-. ciutions :— • 

“'t'h.!t tliix (Vi'iiVren.^* authorises and , 

l-i <jl'. '(■ lll-i live.-ll liey (hi! Viceroy to cou'vey 
i.» l!.‘. Uii -ivthe King J'.mpi ror an exproBsiou 
III India .. dui.iiul ii’-d loxuil resi)onse to His 
'-'•jeioii, nil -• ■■ago and an assurance of her 
.1 ti ri u'i.ilioi’ tn continue to do her duty to her 
nliiio t ei>pa"ity in the great crisis throng 
ivipeli I he IJmiiiro in parsing.” 

'•Tliat tliin fioiiference cordially endorses 
til'' p.iiommeudatiouB submitted by the Snb*'^ 
CaniH.ii.tp s and commends tliem to the eariiyt 
eon Id mtion of, and for adoption by, tfie 
Gov! rr.mejit of India and Ilis Majesty’s 
v.-riinieiit.” 

War Gifts.—The Vic'rov, in closing the 
(Jou.MT''Uce, announced t.h'* following Was 
coutributlouBtrom the Buling Princes present:—.if 

Hr Tllghncss the Qaekwar of_Bs, , , 



Jiaroiia 
ni-i TTIghnoss the 
Siodliia of Owalior 


Maharaja 


.i.*) lakhs. 


15 lakhs * 
yearsolteg 
as ^ war 
cotmoen. 
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Farther War Contribution.— In depbem*.- 
i hi>r 11>1 H a ftirlhcr atep x\'aH tabenln the diieetion ; 
' of the participation of India In the cost of the' 
aTiT, the n/m nfflclnl mcnibeTs of the Impetial 
Ix-pi'i!- jivtx Council accepted by a very large 
' niaiorfby a proposal that India should telce a 
I UrsiT share tha'. she does at present in teepeob 
! or the TO.-=t of the military forces raised or to be- 
- i-iii-.cd h. the country. The Finance Member 
ill placing thi.-- before the Council pointed ont 
I’lUit prior to tile >var the norma] rocroitmentr' 
ot eourtotants lor the Indian Army was only 
about Ifi.OOO mi n a year. In the year ending 
May ]017i this iiad been raised to 121,000 ano 
hi tlf lollov'iiig year, that ending on the Slst 
.\lfiv IMS, to over stOO.OOt:. The Government 
iKiw'evt r <iid not thinh that this figure was 
" 111 ) 11.11 nt a id cJ’iring the reciuitlng year whidi 
eoiiifiienccd on the 1st of June 1918 fixed the. 
<|uot.'i of coTfiliatant n-cmitments at baU a 
iiillhiin men tqlH- raised by voluntary endeavour. 

Till- eJl.T-t of tliie decision vraa very largely 
io r.ii-e tile iinririal strength of the army In 
ci'lis. Tile ordinary iieaci' strength of the 
li'iiiaii ii'ii-t.ioii of tills army may bo tahen 
loi'.'lilv' :ifc ](ii).!iO() Titeii .and in respect of these 
-he jiunu!'.] io<t Piil'i i]|)on India even tboU)^ 
111 -- Men may Is- einidoyej ^vlth expeditionary 
..ii.e'. oui-icle India. . 

India fit' ri-fnr-' dedded, in the terms oit'this 
r -oini ion. to takii uvi r as from the 1st of April 
rill- i>oriii.>1 C 0 "t of t'00,000 addithuiai 
uiiii, nii"iiig Avhiit ii;.ay be called the normal. 
I'O-t ai-mv to :;i‘0,(10U uirn ; and from the 1st** 
'.nril ItllU ill ta1(o over the normal cost .of 
Utl),iK!0 nji-ii more. 

'rh'si',*\vi(li otli'T war charges assumed by 
liitiia. irork out to a gmiid total of £4Slbnilllon 
I ii’.iiio! tluit the war would continue until tile 
..Nt 197.0. 

li is propU)-i d tliai tills additional expend!* 
tun- rliait Ih.* fliiancf-d in the main from on 
.Ni-i-,--, jimllt.." tax, but Ih-.t details vrtll be, 
it i-id li bv tile, rmpcml J.ogislatlvo Connell' 
i-i ill" ordinary Bud-Ttt S;ssioii, namely,Match 
J'.HI). ^ 


its. 

His Highness flic Maharaja of 
.. Kashmir .5 lal;hs. 

His Hiidmcss I lie Maharaja of 
.^aipux.SlaMis. 

His Highness the* Maharno of 

Kutcli.1 lakh a .Vear 

lor fill* pi-- 
Tio-l 01 t!ie 
w.'ir. 

His Illithncss the Maharaja nf 
Alwnr.1 lakh 

His Higlmess tlie Maliaraia 
.Tain iSttliib of'XatvanaiMr . ;!IaI;hs i!,v..ar 

ib. ]on<! an 
tin- w.w 
III (s. 

Post Conference Work.— it is mit j) 0 '"ib!i- 
at this stage U> ''>ninm:!i-: e llii- vo;l wh.ili 
followed, till- melting o! the t’orereim 
because the end ol tin v-.u- e.aiin- t-n .-luldi ulv 
that none of the bodies eon. tiMifi-d ii.-e- y I 
presentii-d t.h(-ir n ports. Tin. main ai-tiMli.--. 

Were directed to tlii- ptovi-ion o) in-n, niiini- 
tions and moni-v. The provi ion ol mui )ia:l 
already been taken in ii.'itid l>v i.li-- <,;jt!.'(l 
J&curniting Bom'. PliO'i- a-livitiii ■. wu. 
redoubled. Strong or-rani .niimi. wi-ri- i'^f.i.b- 
llshed in ovn-y Proviiwi- junl mauv N.ilive 
Ftateu and nu-ii eatiir ptiiiriiii.' in. 'I'lii i!..'iiii 
reemiUng centres iren- llie I'lmiab ai-d tie 
' Vniti'd I'roviiicis. ■ttliK.h mi a nei-l, ami ri,<k 
'-yace; allhough the reUiai tijiir.' lia\( not li-i-ii 
' jpublished, it is nndei.-t.ied ihet at tin time ol 
i'.TOe di'clurutioiiol tile iii:ie"il.it-e ovi-r (■lOjfi'i;', ot 
; 'iMle li.'il) inllJioii men >-.-k< il lor Iiad be- n i-nroiled. 

"j .'.H>ecriiitiiig wtis st'Opjiud oil tii.-. i'.iUi .\u\i-iulit r. 

'i'tyhereatter the im-war pioi-ti'-e.- Wi-h ti-L-'tab- 
* .^fished. The provi'ilon o- sminllio’is bail .ilrc-odv 
vbcuii undertalvi-ii by (lie MunilioN- Ttoard, 

'J whoso aotlvitii-s both in tin- din-eiio'i of 111 .- 11111 - 
fetnre. and coili-ctinn wii-e rapidly 1 xpaiided. 

The resources of India were de\eloiied with 
a rapidity never n-aclled Ijelore : lu-w industries 
■ wore fsstablislied, oJd ]niiusiiie> iveri- i'vrt.iiidt-d, 

■and fliu armies fnruished Iroiii Tndea Were 
made largi'ly liidi'peiideiit 01 supplivs from I Other Contributions. — ^Thc contributions 
'the over-biirdened iae1orI--.-i ot Ihigiand. . in uiuney or in kind for War Pnrpoaes ftom .. 
'■ Great activity was manirif.! d in tile raUing 1 iimTan rulers .and every class of the Indian 
of a great war lojvn, with then ".lilt that eojflf^ry peoiiie arc large. "Up to March 1918 neatly* 
to the general expcctatioii. tin; prodmt '%as , , 000 , 00(1 Iiad Ixa-n given to the Imperial 

oven larger than in 1917. This is diuit wiUi--Indian Jb-Iief Fund: lipsiiital ships, motor 
In u special hi-etloii (qv. eond War Ixian). ; cam, .‘iiiilnilatices, machine guns, and aeroplanes 
Amongst the special BikuiI'i sit up were the > have Ivi-ii poured In: the NIsam of Hyd^tnd . 
4 Central Publicity Board, uhich at ouce under- 1 has maintained two regiments at the frqut ' 
«Aaok an active propaganda, wiiich was rxi cuted ' tUrQU-rhout the war and bis total gifts exceed..' 


^Enugii tho 'medium ot proviucini t-oanls, 
- wl was BUcoessfu) ; the G-ntral FoodstuHs 
and Transport Board, designed to taeiliUle 
the eonltable distribuLiuu of supplies; this 
„ was merged In the office* 01 tlie Food CJontrolIer, 
IV when the oxhuisive iallon' of tliu rains made 


in viihiu £700,000 ; before the end of It^d -r 
the Jvuling Princes had given gifts In cash or ‘ 
in Kiiid mluid at £1,000,000: Provincial r 
J-huids and Funds for comforts for tlie ts " '' 
[ia\e been fully maintained by the 
.and benevolence of all classes at Tadlszis. 



: toe distribution of food supplies a inathT of ' -riu uitm nil thoan •*!»« ■' 

55ul:«^S!lkB;3d.‘°(SSl‘£piS*, Uau i» »<. 

meat and Labour" Board, which aimed nj ,^ 
fumlsbintf Government with tho necessary j With tho Delhi Canferencsl^ -^4* 


Idbonr and afterwards assisted In the work of! new stream of gifts and donaiwtoa-bt^pto.jMiF;:!^^ 
4efcM)iUU)H4ion. i the Xadiaa priaoeB mi 

' ’ ... - -if*’."',-i r .V 
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India and the War, 


SECOND WAR LOAN/ 


The reasons which rond'ivd imperative the in Tndia in recent years was that of 1900, wblcb 
raising of a second larsc Indian war loan arc iirnountrid, to 4 j crores, the namber of tenderers 
fully cxpltdnedia d.-aiing witii the liiidin t. under bdnr oul;' 1,172.; anditis pciiu^ssuottoo much 
thescction Finance ((|v.); they are hriefly tliat it 'to h' pe limt we have nowin existence the gerfO 
was desirable to raise in India tiie whole of >of a large clo^s of rentiers, ihe investment of 
tire hundred luillioiis sterling which India whose «aving« in public loans should, in fntnro 
undertook to contribute to the co t of the war < yr-ars.bbufuliuo.tincalculabic value In turthor* 
soastoniakethNiiib'rhsildi bt.and’ .r.'exl'-re.;!! | ing the d 'Velopinent of the conntiy.*' 
debt; also tliat the (hiv. nmint o' liidia lias in i , r , , 

Incur Hucliheavyexp iidit lire in India on a>;i-ouTH I 

ofthe warthatit wauiieo -‘■aiy toinrni ii it wiili ' '?*i thl 

ample lunds. Tin-si rood Indian w.ir iuan w.i 

for an imlimib-d ainoinit : it wa- j.niioursced . Vn'/ 

that the whole piweed,, wijiiJd Ik* li.ndni o\i r i '*'“* ° siibsciiiitious throughout India 
to the Briti-'l) (lovertiineiit a- jiarto: t<i - '-niilri- Bb. 

billion to the war. The loan w'as divid'^d iiilo ' Bengal ,, ,, 19,81,27,800 

two main parts :— j 

(1) (a) 6Jpi;r cent, Tiicoine-(.:iX Frci' ' ta oo na nnn 

A"''i‘i-r Jioml lO'l- India . ,« ,, j,, 13,88,08,200 

ii,l. I In Briti.-hd’roasurj'Bills .. 62,00,300 

\UM ff >. r f 

89 9 9 9 9 9 9 , PT NJAI^— 

(d) ,, ..ll)::s,aiid In India. 3,74,45,700 


Bs. 

19,81,27,800 


I Bengal 19,81,27,800 

I HoMBAy— 

I In India . .. j,. 13,88,08,200 

I In iiriti.did'roasurj'Bills .. 62,00,300 

: Pt'njaw— 

In India. 3,74,45,700 

(ID Post Oince r,-years fa h Cl rlitii Ttl,}. ; In llriti<-li Treai-ury Bill*i .. 2,60,000 

Yield of flic L»un.—P aii ei.-n Inn- 111 1 III* pvn- j I'niti-d Province*;. 3,76,78,700 

liable yield of llie hian w, n pileiv <• mi :i i iiiii|:.i- i iiadias .,3,37,00,900 

rativeiy inrid*'“1 se.*ile. II w.i-itir.ii'itit t'lat tlie ' liiirma .. .. ,, 1,71,98,600 

, loan ol 1017 had, xiiau'■ d 111 -n<i laiifiiiJ tl.gi-i i- j Itiharniid Ori°sa .. ,, 77,13,000 

the supply ol loji'iahii eaintnlin Jnd.a. and that. I (-'entrai Provinces .. ,, 66,08,600 

it would hi* iiiipd-sihle 111 ri vive 111 ! iiitiiiiigand;' ; am . 8,03,800 

fervour which hronglit -iieli result*- in tin- pn ii- ■ 'ifnior Administrations .. .. 1,25,85,700 

ous year. Tlii'‘ii* aiiti-iitalion- l:ow.*A,r \\.*re ' llydeiahml ^tate. 1,00,36,300 

unduly con-i rvative a>id Cie iv-iilt- eiii ii.i‘---i d ! -ir.of,,.,-STtn-r 

those of 1017. In Slim man-ill g (in* i. -.'It - the \ ' r'„ imii-i . 1 « ni ann 

, SftifInllritUhTreasuVi-MllV , sS;® 

“The main section ol lln* 101.'<I(Viii ha- i.n- j BaroJa State . 30,00,000 

' Used nearly hi J cruses,and tin* niiiiili -r oi apiili- ; - 

cations wn n'o iesa th!,ii 103,;iX'J. 'I'ln* Po-t , Totat, 51,'29,49,000 

Oillcesection olthe lOITJaaii riatisul -I', crorcs. , . ■ 

the number ot applications h.'ii.ic s_',ot5(i,* nti.l , It is noteworthy that Madras liad the lai^est 
It is probable tlmt cV 'ii h *tter ri- iiiti vilJ he , nnmhcr of investors, alihoiiph as regard tlie 
obtoined through tlie Po t Oiliee , -lion llii- . I'll.il amount realised that Presidency stanfla 
year. The full slgnille'iiici* oi the*** ligures w'ill . oi>ly fifth in the almvuJiut, wWle Bengal,wbicli 
be appreciated by cousideration o* th.'tael that, leads the list, was only fifth as regards the 
- prcvionstotlie war, the largi'rt. rupee loan raised ' numlicr of investors, 

'iJ 

Thototal of thpPUb.-.rriiUioiisin the main sect inn of the loan including eubscript ions under 
• the Government Scheme to tie'ilital eiiivi stn.eTit liyilj, ofricen, is shown in the following tablo- 
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TtiE 


4,m 

72,209 

24,76? 

4r;.f.60 


\ 


MILITARY 

1. At the ontbrral: of the war the strength 
of the Army in India was— 

British OfOceqi 
British other mnks .. 

’ iBDun Bosks— - 

Serving ,. .. 

Bespnist'S .. .. 

Nos-Combatants~ 

Indian 

3. During tlie wp-r the Government of Tndie 
reerutted 737,447 roinhatants and 4(!4.'i4‘' 
noU'Comliatants ora '.'i-and total ot l.lCd.lso 
men—all on a voUintary ha ■!>. 

S. The inimberi* sent on ju-l ivi ^ervlcf 
India since the outbreak oi tmr \\h n.— 

Rritish Offlfjers .. ,. 2 !, 04 n 

Ttritlsh otherraulc'J .. .. 

Indian Officers .. , ,. W 7 

Indian othin ranks ., r/iS-V ■ 

Indian non>coTObutants .. ;{9l,iKi-: 

Animals . 174.S.;ii 

4. These totals pe pii-seet. the nirnih":' 
to France, East Airiea. .>re<-niiota"’i.». 


EFFORT. 


fioei 


(including 
Aden and 


nuUipoli and I'al- 
the J’ersiav On!!'. 


lit 
I ill'. [ii 


tine ) S.<k>:iika, 


J 

- i11riti.-,h. 

1 

Indian. 

1 

Total 

To France 

To Ka>tt Alrica. 
To Rfesopota- 
mia 

To Egypt 
ToGali]K>U 

To Salonika .. 
To xldcn 

To Fcrslan Gull' 

1S,9:!1 i:{l.4!!i' 

5,403 4(',,93(. 

, 

107.5.51 'iW-i.TlT, 
19,10(1 11 (1,150 
00, '1.12.'^ 

60 4 

7,380 20.2 y; 

968' 20. 

• 

British ranks 
»cnt from 
India to 

England . 

219,5.34' 95::,374 

1 

• • 

'.i 1,172,90.8 

.42,i.{n 

Grand total. 

• • 

s * 

1,213..i;58 

. a 


ft. Besides as'isttinre ivTid'-rtd in nun inul 
animals grout assistance wu: ler.rhnd in the 
matter of material supplies end stores. 
The following figures arc iiit< r-bling;— 

BAOiWAT Matbriai— 

Track . 

VehldeR .. .. %, 

Locomotives .. ,, 

Girders . 

'jlxvfeBO^'pr— 

Steamers and barges •. ftSfi 

Anchor bouts and dinghies . o(V0 

Timber .. i0,0ffO,000C.ft. 

6. The total mimboT of easaaities among 
Indiwi troops were— 

DStXlBB from; AtL^OAUSBS— 

'.IbdiBii Officers 4^ 


1,874 Miles. 
.5,999 
237 


^"wiher ranks 

“S.'i'.i 


691 

2.5,186 

10.819 


WommEi)— 

Indian OfSerrs 
Otli. r ranks 
3fon-coi'-!hatants 
Mtssiso— 

Iinlian Ofliocr.? 

Ot!]('r Tiiiiks 
Non-crnibiitant.'! 

I’r.lSdXI.riS— 

III li:ni Oifie.-rs 
Olherr"ile 

>'0'l-(l1l' Il.ii.lrlf.i 

7 T'l.- 

to Liidi.i'i sol ii' 
ol — 

Viiioii.i C'‘i> s ,, 

IMiloiii V <^'i> 

(h !■ 1 «!' fwili-'i Tinlia 
linli'*'i (lilt !■ Ill 'I I it 
in-!. Ill l)i..i iiium lied 
\ iei' .Ml (J.ll 

';'‘iiloi i'.ii s rxiei-■Sied!i! 
I'ri iieii !►' roi.itinii 
li'i i.iii I) eii'M! Him 
!l.d.' :i ;>• eor.il iom .. 

lui IM Del Illation 
>' l•l•i.<'l I) iriratioii 
J gepl'an J}. eolation 


1,403 
.57,04.5 
731 

4**. 

1,302 
174 

218 
7,147 
1,72.5 

liic dncorntions were awarded 
iliiriiiu di'.' first foitr years 

•« . * 10 

».s 
2i8 
71H! 


Si r- 


2,049 

919 

.5S 

l;57 

2.5 

1J5 

131 

3 


Rl'Iftary EKprndii'.ire. 

S.i ‘li'Tiient i-!(o\vmg i.lie I xji nditiire incurred 
i'V th- (; ,\erimii Ml I'l India, on nc -ount ol the 
na: iiji to I'te .‘jl.st .Mari'ii lois 
(l> Jiien a^e in iii’t iniiitaix e’'- £ 

Tieii'j'l’ire in 1l><' jiar^, 1014-15 to 
1017 1s :i- eoinii;!!'i d with tlie pr.- 
war (Mfe oi i\'ii'ndituie Jf.i.) in 

1913-14 . 10,500.000 

t-!) J,icr.a-e in political 'Xpeiidi- 
jiire, ni.iinj V in I’l r !a,ljom ]9I4>15 

to 1917-1S . i. 1,300,000 

f;) '^•■ciiendil nr • on aceniini. ol 
the e-.u !'ii-iirr"d iii lli" C'i vi I D< part- 
iiienl in India lioin 1914-l.'i to 

1917-18 .2.50,000 

f4) Iidi|i'''t, .inl.’MK.' fund and 
oth' r ehai'4'-- dining 1917-18 in con- 
neetion With India's coiitlibation 
, oi £ lOOraillUi'i 

(.5) Exiviuliture iii''iirred in En- 
gl.'ad by the S en tury ol 8latij for 
liuli.i irom 1914-15 to 1917-18, rc- 
jin:, ntii’.a lualiily tiie value of stores 
1 e.t ut -ica and the cost of inariup 

lllb lll‘alllCA$ •# •• •• 


6,000,000 


650,000 « 


Total 


24,700,01 


gfatement showing the caiih contributions 
made by the general public towards the expenses 
of the war up to the 31st Augu&l 1618 


Bv the mlcrs and peoples of the 
various Indian Srates 
By mivate individualb and bodies 
in British India .. 


£ 

2,4aq^oo 

S8.800 


.1 


Total 


3,524,500 
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RED CROSS WORK. 


The Joint War CbnimitfK! of tho Order of 
fc. 8ti John ol Jem'ialeni aixl the. British Bed 
^ CroBH Society, ludiiui ISraneh, rame into being 
on 2nd Au<ni''t I'HO and lias >K:rn responsible 
for Uio provision of almost tlie whole of the 
Bupplies of comloi'irt for the sick and wounded 
ever since- I'p to the end ot f“17 its own 
roaoUTcoH had to be siiptileineiited by granis 
from the ILoine Coiniuittie but the 'j-neions 
rrjsponse io the ‘ OUJl DAY" af»p'al nuwle 
by all classes in India enn d il.. iinanei:il 
1 x>sitioii and lor tlie pa-l vi-ei it liri" nni only ' 
i»'en self-snppoitiii'i but • .ui n vard tin- liilure 
without uu-viely. 

Their livoellene'e!- tin- ^ le- jov. i ad\ <'.*;fhiis- 
ford and tin- Couiniamli r-iii-fhiel .ire I'le JVi -]- 
dent, T<ady I’resnlent Mid Vic '-I'l'i - id>-iil 
rcspi’irtively ol the tlonueilfi e, tin- oi 

whidiare. iiiaiia:;i d 1>.v a Gcncrni Conuntitci; 
coni]K>-<ed us Jullow» ' - - 

•The Won’ble Sir ('laml. lliil K f li 1.. 

I.C.S. (Cliuirmuii). 

Golnne] Sir Tjiwiess ib pper, ivt., IMi. (Vice 
■ Chairniiui, Ikiud i.i >). 


Those whose names are marked* form the 
Working .CommitU'o which is assisted by a 
Tinitnce V3ub>0omniittcc and Medical Snb- 
1 Goiniuittec. 

In tlie be^nning of 1918 a edreme of re* • 

I orsaairitJou of Bed Cross work fehrotu^ioati ^ 
i India and Burma was adopted as the resOlt of 
which each Province became practically aotono* ’’ 
mons as ri-sanls its own JFted Orms work. IHie 
waiib' of .Military hospitals situated within the < 
boiindarlts ol a Province liecaroe its own spedal 
' eart and were met by a l*rovincial Committee 
wliif-h adiuiriisten'd Provincial Fauds ahd 
organized Work IVurtiies luid other supplies. 
I'rtAiriecs also were most generous In sending 
^ upplies of clothing and oiber comforts to the 
f'>oiuliay l)e|H>t. Thi'^ Cenenil Committee urns 
ri bevod of the snpf'rv'lsion of local work was 
(•iniliied 1.0 educentratc its energies on co-otdlnat* 
ing Bed Cross work throughout India, to take 
tile MieiiMiri-s necessary to avoid ovcr'lapptng, 
to exi rr-ise ueneral control over tire opciawms , 
ol the J’rtiniiKiy Depot and to arrange for supplies', 
reiiiiired t>y fJommh.sions overseas. The result 
ol the ru-orgauization proved mostsatisfa^iy. 


The llon’ble Mr. W. U Crum U.B.i:. (Vici- 
Chairman, Caletilta). 

•The Hon’ble Mr. IV. .tf. IImI. y. ! ..S.l., C.T.i:. 
(Vice-Chsumum. Dcilii). 

•Lady lliugley. 

, •Lady Heed- 
•Mlsh Darbysliire. 

•Llent.-Oeneral T. J. O'Domu ;i C.li D.S.t). 

Tlie Hou’blo Sif William \iP\cent. Kl. 

'Pile lion’ble Sir Bobi rt Giilaii, h' t’.S.T. 

•Till* llou’ble Maiur-duieral W. J{. ]j<hvanl , 
C.B.,C.M.G.,I.M.b. 

■Jill* Hon’blc t'ir Joiiu Wiwd, h (’.i.C , C.S.T.. 
C.1.13. 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir iramilton Ciant. B.C-I-TJ., 
C.S.I. 

•The Hoiindc Mr. JI. Shan*, c ‘J.T., C.i.Ji. 

J. L. Mnifey, Ksq., T.O.S. 


Depot at Bombay.i^-This depot, wodeed 
din'etiy under the .loint War Committee. It 
was responsible tor supplies to Conunlf4]onB 
ovi rseas, to tlie. Marri Field Force, to Hosjpltal.. 
Shipw and Tmins and its stores were availablo., 
lor tile u-^e of Provincial (^mmittees on the . 
rare oeeiisions wJicn tbey required aaythlhg 
tiiey were iitiable to S(>cmrc themselves. A , 
va^-t c|ii:vutily of aitich'S were pnruliased locally. 
Hiiiue had to he olitained from Biigland and in 
additioif geiieroOi! supplies of garments made ' 
hy Work I’aities were, i-cccived’uot Ohly from 
ill] parts ol India and Burma but from Australia, 
Kew /ealaud and the Far ISa.st. The total 
nlimber ol packages di'S])af.ehcd during die .< 
iiioullis .lanimry-Novcrnher 1918 was 19,577 . 
valued at Bs. 22,01 ,;S26-13-0 and thd toW 
since Aumist 2ud, 1916, was 43,956 valuod at 
Bs. O4,O5.833-0-O.- 

Provincial M^rk.—Space does not 
pei'iuit Of giving more tlian the barest ontfltic 
ol the activities of the various Frovinifjba 


*r> « 4 . I 1 TI * .a -.1 n-r-n ' fl'Ctres. During the Joint War Commlttw*B 
L!ent.-Coloncl H. AU5i;<'ii Siuilii, C.I.E., j Fjpaiicia] year ending sist July 1918 aitlcleB 

of cloibing and comforts of on approximate 
value of :U.s. 11,6f<,2!’6-l-<5 wfere BUppUed to 


I.M.S 
•H. % Phelps, Esq. 

•d^ idKiy, Esq.. C.I.E., I.f.S. 

Ucut.-Co]. P.S.M..Biirlton, LA. 

* > Bevd. Janiiw Black, 

ut.-Col. H. Boss, O.B.H.. 1.31.8. 

^W. J. Ulster, Esq., O.B.E, fllouotary 
> Treasurer). 

Major A. L. Davies. 

E. J, Buck,Esq., C.B.E. 

The^on’ble. 3Tr. Parsliotujndas Tliakurdas. 

; 'The Hon'ble Baja Sir Bampal Singh, K.O.T.E. 
The Bon'ble Bal Bahadur Ciiaudrl Lai 
< .Chand, O.B.E.. 

Major J.’G. Coldstream, I.A. ((rcucral Secrc* 

tary). ' 


local British and j.ndiaa War, etc., hbspltalB, 
to the Bed Cross Depot, Bombay, for Itfeso* 
potainia'and in some cases dlreet to MenopCK 
tamia aud elsewhere; besides arraaglogmotar 
and laimdi outingH, and numberless (Inema ' 
and other enti'rtainments for the patients boUii; 
British and Indian. . ‘Hi ^ ' 

Funds.—^As has been numtloned above'v tlM' 
main source of Income of the Jdnt War CemK,K’> 
mittee has been the " OIJB DAY *’ ITund. ! 

Fund was raised ds the result of an appeal 
Tils Eseellency thq Ylocrov and amoonteft 'f^’ le. 
the mogniltcent sum of over 122 laUiB. .-Goki*' ' 
mittees Were constituted all < over Inost. 

Burma for tiie imrpose of.AManioliisVe 


butlouB wtdeh were 
fmm of Bubeortptkms but 
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WL lace meetbijl^' etc., the sale of flags and 
Boatal Seals, anoTtn this way all classes were 
i.elialflcd to help according to their means. 

ICbe largest individual donations wore tho^c of 
. B laU eadi from His Exalted Highness the 
.Sflunn and Hts Highness Uko tlohamju oi 
, Jodhpur, while the Calcutta and the Wey. of* 
Xadla Turf Clubs each contrij^ntisd 2 lalchs. n 
• Of the sums collected in each ptovliice caeli 
'./flbvindal Oonuuittco retahu'd in It;# haiui.^ I 
V^anflioicut to provide for its local needi>, the ; 
. hi^burce being romitU^d to Klmla for the nse oi i 
. the Joint War Committee. Tills haiance | 
Btttoiantlng to about its. fe9,51,00n is kept in u ; 
BOpaiate account on wiiieh the .Toint War | 
CkpmnittFe draws as may be neces'^ary. Hr-'ider. 
'whelpthus afforded the Joint War Committee 1 
baa continued to receive very genorou.-. ai<l 
fw^ the public In the form of suliscriptious and 
dohatlans. The amount of such during the 
period lab January, 3lst I)e,eombcr IbiS Jia-. 
been its. 3,00,014>5-ll. The total iiKMsne ' 
of the Joint War Committee during this peinxl ; 
baa been Ba. i2,40,26.V.5-g while tin- ex^-ndiiiu-e ' 
has. been Ha. 36,70.74.V7*!),leaving a bubiiiei- 
<m Ibo Slst December 1018 of Ba. 5,7<<.510-I I 0 . 
This balance docs not include Ibo balan.^e nf : 
the *'OUR DAY" Ennd wbicii i.4 Ue^n. i.n a 
separate account and amounts, oxeitwike 01 
aoiTUed interest, to ItB 42,04.000. 

Tho duty of the supply' 01 motor am- 
bnlancesliavlng been nicognisedns devolving' 

. on Qovemmentexpenditure on tlieac wus greatly 


curtailed during 1018. 10 motor vehicles were 
supplied during the financial year 1?17-18 of 
which 5 were ambulances, 3 were, chars-a-bancs 
and 2 were lorries. 

Mesopotamia.— Tltc relief of the sick and*.^ 
wounded in .)!(':■ oimtnmia continue^ to be the 
piuci^Kil coneem oi th** .loint War rommitte,c. 
Then* are now 4 depots in that country, vis,, 
at Dasni, Amamh, Eut and liagbdad, while 
a -'til ha'i Ft'ceiitly Lk-(>ii estaltiished at Hamadan 
in During tlie |H‘riod lanuary-, 

JCovi mber 1018, 12,6G4 packages valued at 
II'-. ]8,43.21‘.'>-8-0 wi-re sent to Mesopotamia 
irom I he unikiy Depot making a total since 
2nd Angii-t JfMii of 28,140 pnenageB valued at 
Iks. 4r..'ii5/i.">.V8-i'. Ill addiiioii regular con- 
-igiiTnents have been s.erit by the fjidy Carmi- 
eli;iel*s*|j..i)S 3 (l Women's War J'und to Aniarah. 
Th ' Rs‘d Cross C'ommissiont r and his staff ^ 
!iav.‘ 1i -t II nnreiriitting in tb. ir etforts to do all 
they (Mil lor those seiving with the Foref.-s and 
fheir work. Ins been ol im-stiiiiable value and 
liiis liei 11 a]tprerijit.ed by Uiosc beat 

lilted to judge ul it. 

Ollier places.—At the reipiest of the Home 
('ii.iimilii e ,.ii|iii1us valued at 11s. i)0.fl34-l*l) 
and 11^. 7.i,(‘])-; b have been sent to the Red 
Cro-.s riniinn-'iciner in i'/v-t Atrica and at 
Alixaiidria, ref-p etively, wliile small consign* 
till Ills or ftpice*-, ete., are regularly sunt to 
Salonika lor tlie use of Indians serving there. 


WOMEN’S WAR WORK IN INDIA. 

In England women’s war work divides ii-cli a certain proport,ion set themselves to aegnire 
Into (1) Volantary work, sueh as the making! -.ue.ii partial ti-.-iining as wonld iU tlielu forsemi- 
of oomforts and bandages,niihkillcd atti'iidance; {killed nursing and clerieal posts. The rest 
tai b(»P^s, the serving of canteens, reere-‘are ennient to go only so Uir us their native 
BtionsodlcB,etc.;(2) Paid work,atUrst mainly 1 common shrewdnes-. will carry them. Tn this 
connected with the manufacture of mnmtioii.Mvays*.ver.alhimdred.sol women ii.ave during the 
now oo-entenslvo with 
and civil activity. 


every kind of military 


year b -eunie of ser\ 'cc to India, and incidentally 
pTejiii1iueshami>.'ring to women’s work In this 
i.onnlrv have broken denvn. Tho mohl- 


.uniit] 

lisatioi) tif woman-pownr whieh took place in 
1918 was largely due to the initiative of the 
Assoidalion of TTnivursity Women In India. 
This iicMly established Bureaux in Calcutta and 
Boinlniy, o[>i-ned up new flidds of work, found 
-.uitublo worn"!! and regulated tho market 
gem rally, hater Bureaux were lormcd in Delhi, 
Simla and Poona. 'J'ho Bombay Government 
opi Til i1 a National Service. Bureau which under* 
tHk-s some ol the duties of the Women’s Bureau. 
Simla modo the Women’s Bureau the official 
ehanncl tor the reeruitment of women, and 


In India for the first throe years of the war 
(with tho exception of tho paid Y. A. D’s. in 
nce^talsX only the field of j^uutary work wa^ 
oo^pied by women. Dullhg 1918 wumen’i- 
WBi^york In India entered a new phase. The 
dewoipmunt was remarkable not so much from 
th<f numbers involved as because they caiui-ii 
women's work to be seen from a new angle. 

Itf luM always been assumed that the English-i 
W^tem in India is enervated by the cllmrtc.{ 
dOPOhdent on frequent changes to the hills, 
taohnleally unsklired, and, irom her soriai 

ition, unwilling to undertake any*kind 01 1 Uie iisefuluess 01 the Simla Bureau Is rapidly 
work. The grinding pressure of war hasliiieroai-iiig. 
uumU -a small bandfnl of Englishwomen to ladiau women li 

.^umdon their state of Hemi-oiiental seelusion.lln th'* movement. One or two have stepf 
33^ pressure made itself felt fn two wayn :—into tho medical po.st» voeated by the English^ 

women called up for military work. On the 
other hand their voluntary services, under the 
heading of "Comforts’’ have been most re* 
markalilc. They have shown a geuerosi^, 
bciiaclty of purpose and steadiness in tho fnUtl* ^ 
meut of duties undertaken, unsurpassed by 
wome,n of any other race In the Empire. 

Comforts.—^During the early years of thd 
war niue'tentbs of the energies of womim 'Were 

____ _.occupied ia supplying "Oomfotts*' tor the 

Of 1ife»iiiiskiUedzcmaliidexiill*eqaipptd troops In MMOpotmaia, Etft Altio« 

■# 


•'Itmt the soling orders cut women olf from their 
'^ttaujd-freedom of coming and going to and from 
.-Kdtopa; in i^he second place the searcily oi 
^ji^iueuto M up vacanoies .caused by those 
gone on service obviously pointed to 
■snfM'moblllsstt'tm of womaii*power.Tbe reserve 
I,small but worth mobilising. 
|eid women have been taken from civil 
t Into milttuy work, and a sprinkling 
ipl(nw’0WnMe Women has been dis* 
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and Egypt. During tbi^ year a change ol policy'comforts of the nature of Indies Is still sent, 
to meet the changed clrcumstuncre oJ our. But towards the close of ttm year the place 
armies took place. To quote the Indian of these has been taken 
Gomrorts for the Troops lend Be port : "It 
is now recognised on all lian'K that CovrmmenI 
'sHues of clothing and totHi^tuJfs arc hiinincntl) I 
JHTipIc, and varied and do not r>'qiiire to be j were ^cfci-tivcoifieershadnoin^^B of obtaining 
snpplemonted by pri\uti (iTort to the satnt articles ol luxury except through the 

extent as before. The Fund li.-ia, therefoie.j.ronuorts Fuad. This has ceased to be the s 
gradually arrived :it. a polhy nl eoari at r;<t iTiy.easc, and !twa^ considered incorrect in princl- 
on thn phV'-ii :d .'uid Tiii-al.al reeieiilion ui ihi 'pie to uontinuo to apply charitable funds to 
troops. A eo'isidci'iiblc qunnlity oi .Vuteriul'(he provision of comiorts for ollicers." 


of these has been taken b^^ooks, materials 

for outdoor and indoor gomes, etc., etc.In 

the earlier stages ot the war when local resonrees 
hod not been dcvelopi'd and communications 


The following is ali'-.t of the diiel comforts fund in India showing the ladles tcsponslUe 
for thi-jr admini».tia1 ion ;— 


Name of Fniid. 


I T| oil. Secretary. 


Administered by 


1 


Indian Comforts for the Trooxis T iiml 


I 

I 

I <1 

.. I Ali!-. ThirstoM’ ..in. Ti. Lady Chelmsford, 

t 


Women's Brunch of file Bomhay ITi -Mi m > i 

SViiraiid ili'llef 1'Tiiid .i Mi-. Orr.. 

I 

Lady Oarmieliiier. Beii'.'.il AVolm n'-. A\;i> j 
Fund. .. .. .. j -Vi- j, Wyness 


I 

.. I Lady Willingdon. 


, Calcutta TStaneh, Nall Oil .11 Iniii/in -('tis- 

tlOU .. a. .. a. .. .. 

Lady CDwyerV Punjab ComfiiiT s ITiinl 
Northern United CoiuforlsT'iiinl .. 

t 

£ady Bobertsoii'e ('Ljitml J’roviiief.s Com¬ 
forts Fund. 


Burma Branch, Indian Comforts Fund 

BUiar and Orissa . 

Ladies War and Pt'lhf lulion, 

' Secunderabad. 


War Gifts, Delhi 
Soslunir 


.Ties. DiMi.l 

• • « • 

3ris. AVall 

• * • • 

<1 

?•'.s. Vale 
Mr.-. Maude 

Mr.i. Dfl'ane 


General 
Seereiary, 

Oourlay, j Bonaldshay. 
Esq. C.LE. 


Lad 


.ady 

Idshay. 


; Lady O'Dwycr, 

I 

' Committee. 


I Lady Bobertson. 
! Committee, 


.. ; Lady Fraser, 

Mrs. Hailey, 

First Assietant to Besident. 


^ Bast Indies Station Naval riind .. .. Mrs. Jlanv-ay ,. | Mrs. Gaunt. 


Madras and the United Provinces have devoted themselves almost exclusively to Bed 
Cross rather than t o eotiuorii, woih. 


Medical Work.—In June 1017 tho Oov- 
ernmciit of India appliid to the wrimn’K 
lical protession and esp- tinlly to the A^so- 
rlon oi Medical Wojiiin in India to provide 
iuiitrers for civil medical work in order that 
more •ificers of the I.M.M. might bo aet tree jor 
service at the front. A number ot medical 
w^on came, forward, but owing to certain 
dlmcultlea which arose it was found imporsible 
inprovldethcm with civil emploj'ment. Their 
•^tvicca ’were tlion-fore placed at the disposal 
"the military authorities for employment 
hospitals and the first luilt ot tt 
gHBpM>ets commenced work at the Freeman 
Bombay, on November fitb, 


,1917. Jbo work ot this unit having been 
Ifavournbiy reported on, a'second was called 
;for and 4 members commenced work'at. the 
, Hyslop War Hospital, Sccandcrabad, on Jane 
1 st, 1U]8. About the same time, one Lady 
doctor was appointed as Medical Officer to 
the St.ation Hospital Dagshal, to assist In 
special research work on malaria. AIL these 
women are graded as civilian praetitloneES^slgn' 
an agreement for a period of B months* 
and receive pay at the rate of Be. IS per d#y. 
Thajrwork directly under tho mUitity aMhmi* ' 
tietk A Committee composed w niMileM 

iWten representing the Aseoclatiim'^; ...._ 

omen Itt India aad thnCoodleMl oTlKuBiflii;;;*' 
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F«nd ad\iBC8 tbi 
filling of appoint. 


lilary anthoritif-n as to tbc I 
B and vacancies. I 


1011 

1014 

1017 


Certlllcatps for Cfirtiflcatesfor 
First Aid. Hotne Nursing 
.. 1,600 121 

.. S.ttOO 40S 

8,900 0-?2 


Thus in six j’l ars it It. sepn that thr ■lrmand '‘'A' 


Nnrslng.—‘There has been a considerabk 
increase in the number of women who have 1 

taken up nursi^ as a temporary profi!s*o>’I ... - .... .„v -nuinuu 

or lor the duration ol the war. These w(^ei.4i'or traiuin;; ircreused about 900 per cent 
arc generally known as V. A. D.*s. Tlu' ulir.i- ^tndcr eaih head. 

tnmn qualiilcation which such aVoman mu*i ' A'- the V. A. D*s. arc rarely entrusted u’ith 

possesB is the First Aid and Home Igursinv l:itiy but siihoiviiiiute, unskilled work in hospi- 
Uertlflcates of the 8t. John’s Anihiilancc A-fo-'tnls. it will l>e reali-ed IJtuI the trainin;.' is of 
elation,oitheBritish Bed Cross Society or olht 1 Isine.ll val e and leads to nothing. Women 
ainUlar body. Successful candidates for tiilr|with any n nl taste for nur^'iig as a career 
work are appointed on probation for a jn'i-iod ,oliould put th(iufccl\es through the full pre- 
ol one month with pay Bm. 100. On the ex-, war u.dii' ; . 

I piratlon of the, probationary period, tin y will I Cloriral Werh.—'I he nio-d. remarkable 
r If appointed, be under contract as temporary'de\el<i|ii.u III oj wonun’s work during tho 
nurses for a lurtlicr ficriod of .“six inontii- wiih ■ vear Ii.e Ihtu i]ii> opcniii!.' ol eKriejiJ x\ork in 
pay Bs. 160 per meurem. Trinnorary mu. e? ' ni#ii ut utlKe- to woinei'. Among the 
thus engaged may las rc-engaHetl lor nut Jiei, (tov. iiii.ieii!. oiliei-. uhieh lia\(' •‘d!lut<'U " tho 
' periods of six months with imy B - 1 T.'> p. i ’ ’ 

. mensem. Fach nurse has 1 0 pay Jier own 
messing (average Ks. tto pu mens»iii, juou 01 
leas) washing and share, of i>enon:ils<-< i\e<i( 
uniform, bedding linen, etc. All pui-tieulai- 
may bo hod from the Ccncral riecritaiy. 

St. John’s Arabniance Assoeiation, luil 1:111 
Headquarters,'Simla, and Delhi, i’j' I" diiii 
SiB) iinrsc.s have be<n rceruited, the in.i|orit> 
of whom are serving ^ uiilhiiry ho. pn:ii-< in 
India. Besides tlio.-c who ha\f erirolieu ilu m- 
selves as temporary nurses, many womi-n lum 
gone through the preliminary trniiiing nee-^i-.-uj 
for enrolment, and could be made iii'c ni <-hcin:d 

tho demand for V. A. D’s. iuen a.-e at any inn- ■ woi tiny M.r t he ■\. .\l. ('..l. 'J iip mo-t iiuport- 
ment. At present the supply si t-m', In in- in :uitsi le nn mio eiurnd out in a luilon"li camp 
excess of the demand. The following fi!4uri"-,in Willing'on, win iv (i.oiio loiduus were 
will show to what extent the desire lor training Jeater, d lor and tin- ariangi muds were made 
was stimulated by tlic war. ■■ by a paid I all ol woiiU'ii olJieei.-. 

^ EDliCATIOi oV SOLDiEKS’ CHILDREN. * 


l.ilionr ot o.'lii’i r. jiu.l non e(lm]ni^sioIll'd ofllreiTi 
iiv v.'oit'i'n ail ; ilii' oJitei ol the Postal 
t'lji-'i!-; the J;, f. M. Othees for decoding 
.di 'ii.iin--: til- t'lhtiuv Aeeountb Jfepart- 
•■•ii lit ; tile Army Ciotliir.g Department; 
lji(| liiiiiiaikai ioti Ollle(•,.^: .Alilitary Portal 
ila-c (iHe ; and Hri/.i.l. (illucr.. Tile salaries 
paid MU. i-.ijii Jl . Jrij p'ljiu iik M to lib. 270, 
:i'. til.- hien.T -aliirir-. are paid in (he cities 
wli'-r-- ]i(jn.-iiig ar eon modatK.]; is exlji n:t ly 
ditl'C nit, .Tv.d U'.it- liigii, tin- illffeiiiife ihiiotio 
gnat -I- ii loi-'i- on paiiei. 

Cunteeai Woek.—This i-- soinetimi-s jiaid 
ind -.tim.-l T'n-.-> nnpanl. A li w Women arc 


The Government of India i:'.>ued in Ajiril. IhiX. 
a set of rules us a guide to lof-:il ii'iin rds 
in the grant of couee-'i^ions to nici i tlv I'lliu-atimi 
of the chililreu of Indian soldiers. 'J'lie rules 
are as follows:— 

, 1. The scheme liolow ]gli apply tti IJie 

f Children (boys and airl.<i), of airmen ot wliatcM-r 
rank, whether combatant-t nr non-crinibataids 
who have since the 4th August, died ^^ll!le 
on tho active list, dutj'or Iwoiucpcinnuiciif**; 
incapacitated owing to wounds or disease cou- 
I traotad while on the aeti\'c list. 

2. A list of all such jh-i-soim (m a form) 
showing tlicir place of resilience, will be sent 
by the Adjutanl-Ociieijal to the Collectors f w.eli 
dlsteict in Britisli territory for disposal Uuder 
these rules. A similar list for Nath-c Btutes 
will be sent to the Seci’etary, Foreign and 
PoHUcal Department, for such action as tliut 
Department may determine. Rui-.iileinruiary 
Una will be forwarded at tho beginning of each 
.oatendar year. 

g. The Collector, on receipt of ttie list, will 
ascertain and record tho names *and ages of 
all qhildien under Ifi years of ago (due reg^" 

■ ‘.botifg |iUd In the case of girls to tlic customa: 
lee|l||Uo(the people as regards the lecondli 
- Of. men mentioned In t] 


hs-l. :ir Mihjeet < » proviso hiij of Buie 4, will 
e()ihiii:inii-;.(ij lo i.i„ ii- guiirdi.uis a certilicate for 
ei'ih - hi ( sl.-il.i-! Ihat he ui bhc, is entitled 
to ('ll- ' oi Uh.-c ]u)e.s. 

4. Apy eliiid piodiieiiig siu-h a certificate - 
till- lif-ad <11 .-m cdueutioml institution 
_uill 111 ' (idlilt'd, iiiid-'r Piieh niJ(‘B as may be 
is.buc'l liy fi-i’ local (jlovcrnmeiit,' (a) to'free 
piiiii.uy uluci'i'i.n. jilus a siuaU annual allowau(»' , 
to coM-r iucidirit-il exj-eusca, such as books; ^ 
fb) 10 .1 Heh«ii:ir.ship in any middle school, such 
selu.iart-hip lieir-g of the amount ordinarily 
"ixcii in llio pi-o\iiice. and iTicludlng (If tills is 
iji 1- lilready Hie pnieiicc) tho cost of fees (c) 
wiiJiout- prejudice to their competency lot open 
scholaiships to niter in comi-ctitlon for such 
hcholarshi's in high schools and colleges as the 
local Gciwrumcht may reseree for the benefitft- 
of peison,s possessing a ceitiflcatc as above. ■ W 

(Note.—Wlicn the jmpH robides in a hostel afid 
the ordinary schnlnisidp does not cover hostel 
charges an addition will be made to the scholar* ' 
ship to cover such diarges.) ** 

Provided that—(1) a e.onccssion or scbolanhlp 
under these lules may bo withdi-awn, If, in tfcSi- 
1 . opinion of tlie Inspcc^r ol Schools conc<»n^’‘'%<' 
k tbo.progtcBB of the pupil is inadequail^bKjlKl‘Ai 
^conduct unsatisfactory; (U) 
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ifAa^aid' the' i^ar: 



. will be glTOB tb a pupil who has not passed such | at lustttutlonB other than 
tmt as luay' be piescribed for entry into the i tions to which children 
' olaas of sdiool for which the scholarships u-i]] | rales.'' 

^t be oj^n to childien who i?p to tlie age of . g ^jj, to open to the officer bomiilaiySBOi* 
10 have not attended any school. ^ny military mut to address the Coilectur ooui) ; 

. 5. The Government will not inlcrfero with cerned for information regarding tire education 

ctho discretion of tlie gunrdiane as to the Instl* . of the children of any man ot*the unit oomtn^^ 
^tution to whicli the child should he sent, and punfar the category described in rule I, aboUp^'' 
'the local Govcrnnicnt will make sucli arrungoi.; and the Colipctor will give such infonnaUon as.' 
meats as arc necessary to I'hc aathoritic,s is possible in leply to such enquiries. '• 

f . . 
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THL: INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


ill the section diuhim v.illi the Indian lail -1 
ways (q. V.i the latest ligiirc... avail.ihlc id. tin- 
time are (pveii. Hut silti-r these imgee. went 
to press tlie raihvay luluiiniKtriitiou rtporl. loi 
the year ended Mai-eh lOlS was i^^>Uld. Vroiu 
this the following facts an- gleam d; lor the 
purposes of coiu]Kiri'*on they slmnld Im- ryml 
m coujimctiuii with the luain railway auction. 

Aocording to the latcht reporl, flu- capiUiI 
outlay. Incurred by thi* iJovi’niim-iit in the 
purchusc nud coimtriielion oJ it" railways 
Induaiug the liahilily wliii-h remains io hi- 
41sctiarged by iniiuis ni anuuliy and siiiliing 
fund payments, aiuoonU'd at the lud ol 1017- 
18 to £ 8ti7,4:{8,(kS0. 


'J'he net .'vorking profit from stale tallwaTS* 
alter ui>>eling iuteTcstand other mlsoensilieoas' 
rliarees, amounted in the year lffl748 to 
<: 0,002,184. It would have been mqte had »* 
not hci'ii lor the method of accounting adoMod 
under wliieh e.ertain annuity and sinking tpud' 
eli-irges which really go to the dinehaigw of 
di'ht are included in Gic railway revenue UO* 
count. ' ; , ' 

The working expenses during the yearaUkoantl^ 
i-d to Its. 8,l:j(i orores, or only As. 1.89 laldUi 
inoi-i- than tile actual working expenses during 
till' jirefeding year. The result la remarkalm 
seeing that the receipts for the year exeee^d 
tliose oi tile previous year by nearly six erares 


i. TliP Capital outlay inenind in 1017-1*! was 
1 £ 2,528,571. Tlie giant lor tlie Hnaneiai year 
*1918-10 was £ 4.*- millions. Inirim,' I lie year 
' toe actual caijita>e.\|>i'uiliture Jell slioit ot tli" 
'sanctioned grunt for the yi-ur iy lis. :'.ll takhs ; 
this lapse was due uiaiiily Io I he dilficuUit 
’ attendant on the supidy ol railway mateiial-i 
from l^idaud. 

The actual capital on railways wkleh ha\e 
hnon financed by pi’ivate outiTpri.-i; aTuounted 
' at the end of 1-117-18 to Us. C--',22, IC.OOO- Tin- 
cupltd expenditure on such lines during tin- 
yew was as iollows:— 

** Jis. 


Sl,41.,000 
3,-!6.000 
Til, 70,000 


I 


Branch Line Companies' Hallways 
IHstrict Board lines .. 

Native Statu Lines .. 

Tolal .. 1 « 1 ,50.000 

The following figures show flie staMstical 
result of tile wrorklng oi tlic Indian railways 


in thousands. 


' Capital at diaigc 


£ 

. 360,423 

Bs. 

Gross traiflc receipts (9late rail- __ 

ways) . 

Working expenses. 3,13,681 

Net recelrto. 3,75,632 

Bqnivalait in sterling at fifteen 
.= mpees to the pound .. .. £ £3,042 

jb?*^io^»tago of retoru on capital at t 

V.. •• •• •• 0.33' 

* . * . 



OI rupues. 

•The number of passengers carried shows • 
.-harr) >Irop, and at tlic same time an inotem: 
in earnings ; tJiisls due io the roductijii 
tjaliiservices owing to war conditions and W. 
t ehanccmeiit of foivs whlto was inifiosed umn- 
a view to discouraging railway traveOhig. . 

'nie tonuuge of goods carried fell off soUHl* 
V tiat as tlu> result' of xestrictlODS Impoac'd QU 
short disiaccu truffle. 

The gross earnings of railways oCher'to^' 
Slate lines amumitcd to Bs. 836.24 laldy and 
the net earniags showed on improveiUent <qC 
JN. J1.4U lakliH only. These net .e^nlBQS 
.ff.-lded a return on the capital Invest^-Ba., 
U,(>04'58 lakhs of 6 28 per cent. , , i ' 

Spt'Clal meosiucB were taken tozanto' too 
a pjmintineut of controUers to deal w^ '^tibe 
ahiiormal traffic conditions which ataa0.:£mia 
the war activities. The train serviceB had jtfio! 
io be reduced owing to tos ImposslbBIw^' Ol' 
obtaining supplies in order to maintl^JlM; 
rolling btock at its full capacity. Tho-u^ilK 
number of persons killed and injured Ni; 'toK 
working of the Ladlan railways dutofg'tor 
year was 2.489. . 

During toe war toe oonatmettoa atf 
linos through wtvate agency waa li 
ill abcyanccj But promOteia wsre 
to develop projects and ^triiea i' 
iyter closed pro^^ embfadpfl 

f iilvotvtng an ewfiindltatfr^tdilMtt ^ . 

Uous wore unde^ 
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jQove^aosicm' of India have dedded to es* 

' *' «& Ihdlan War Memorial In 'order to 

_tile part played by India In the present 

This memorial is to bo established at Delhi 
suitable ilboonunodatlon is availublo anil it 
^'mTbe consUtnted on the lines of the imiurim 
Memwlal in England, th«agh its luopc* 
;i'<}miidndly ndll not be so wido as it Is only proposed 
tile actual areas wlicio Indiih trcoj)B 
b^n employed and with the economic 
ijiWiiiniSOoe and other eflorts in which India has 
iidett directly concerned. The committee, 
has ^n formed to orgauiso the memorial. 


INDIAN WAB MEMORIAL. 


will work under the Ednea^on Department of 
Gk>vernment and its activities will include the 
collection of trophies, 'books, oinctal records, 
nnnepaj)crs and illustrations in the form o|.^ 
pictures, photographs and posb-rs as wcli us' 
lull information relating to tiie supply of mate* 
rial, whether in money or kind, by all classes 
of the community. Tho Government of India. 
ai'C (irsii'QUs of acquiring objects of interest for 
the museum by gilt, loan or purchase. Com* 
inunicatious on the subject should be addressed 
to tlie Secretary to tlio War Memorial Coou^ttoy 
Gorton Castlo, Simla. 


PASSPORT mXiULATiONS. 


^lie following regulations couu'Tuiiig passports 
axe tile dhief:— 

1. Aprdioatlons for ludian Fassptuf a must, 
be made In the prescribed form, aud submitled ' 

‘ either direct or thruugii the louul autliurity—(a) i 
'^;iai the (Me of arcsidentin Briiish indi* , to the 
Lo^ flovemmeut or Local AdmiuistratK.n ; 
*,fCCmoeined; (b) in the case of a resident in a , 
‘^Jmtive State, to tlic Agent to tho Gnvenior- 
.'.(jenetal or FoUtical Ilcsidcnt coiicurned. ’ 

'2. The ohame for an Indian Passport is It e. 1 . ! 
. 8. Indian Passports ni^‘ granted to— (a) | 
British suldccts; (&) wives and ; 
Wftfovi of such persons; ^Persons naturalized ; 
1ih.ltiie Hulled Kingdom, iiHihe UritiBh Colomcs ) 

g lU India; and (d) Subjects of Native States | 
India. A married woman is deemed to be l 
Ig'hUhjGtft of the State of which her huslmnd I 
Is for tm time being a subject. i 

Passports ate granted upon the produc- 
' lipnpf adeidaration by the applicant in tiie inrc*: 
sttnueid form of applioation verified by a decbira- 
ijSI^ mode .by a PmOcal Officer, MayiOreU, Justice 
Peaee, Police Officer not bdavo tiw rank of 
gg NfOary PtMie, ' resident in 

H the applicant for a Passport be a Natur* 

_i British subject, the certificate of natural!* 

loll must he f oiwaraed with the form of appii- 
fm to ^ Officer empowered to grant the 
Ji'wiU he returned with tho Passport 
KhMUhaat through the person who may 
mtffkA the tteidaratlon. Naturalized 
[-ufilimUs will he described as such, in 

j-, . " 'Jlsh iHll be issued sul^ert^ 

s ’ -t? 


0. Small duplicalc unmounted photographs 
of the applicant (aud wife, if to be intauded) 
muat be ^orwaixlcd with the application for a 
i’usKjtort, one of which must be certified on the 
liiu-lv bj the p^■r^orl verifying tho declaration 
iiiiide in the application form. 

* 

7. Ltd ja n Passports arc not available beyond 
two years from tho date of issue. They may 
be renewed, bj ai y eomlic-ti'nt British Authority' - 
for four furt.ln r periods of two years each aftw 
which 'rcsii PassjiortH mn.st bo obtained. The 
tee lurl'acli renewal is lie. J. 

A, Pas.sports cannot be issued or renewed 
on beiialf of persons already abroad: suOh 
pi;rdOus should be told to apply for PaMports 
to the liOtidoi) PoTcigu Office or nearest ftltisfa 
.Mission or ConHulate. Passports must not be 
scut out oi India by fiost. 

9. In the case of an applicant for a Passport 
being unable to write Enffiish a tranBcri]^Ion ’ 
in English should be placed below the appUcant's 
Vernacular signature in the form of application. 
In the case of an Illiterate person, a thumb 
impression should be substitnlcd foraslgnaturo 
on the form of appUcaiion, which should 
certified by tho person verifying the detiamtiotti 

Travellers ate hoteby Informed tbat wsiui 
and endorsements granted on passports by the . 
Qovemment of Bombay will, in future, be 
charged for as under:— ^ 

Fee foi a visa on a foreign passport. Be; 2? 

Fee for an endorsement on a British 
Be. 1. 

Fee fox xenewa] o^( a pas^por^ Be. 2, ■> ' 
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TBDE VICTOHIA CROSS. - 

The aimoiincemrai,]nad(‘at tltc DcIhSBnrlar; carried back his Adjutant. & sot a 
'.In 1911, that in liitnre Indians would bo tiigibh | flcient example cd couxago and devotion to 
for the Victoria Cross gavi; satisfaction whirh' his officers. 

S M Increased during the War by tlte award of! Sepoy Cbatta Singh, 9fh Bhopalblantiy.-o 
at decoration to th» foiiowii.R:— I For iraost conspicuous bravery and devotion to 

Sepoy Khudadud, IStith Baluehls—^On Slstl dfhty leaving cover to assist bis Comman d ing 
October 1914, at llolI('bet.e, lli'lgium, the ]'>rj- OiIir.cr who war lying wounded and helpleBBto 
.tish officer in eltargc ol tin detuthnunt havina > the open. SSepoy diatta Singh bound op tm 
been wountlcd, and the other gun put out ol oflierr’s Siround and tlusn dug cover for him With 
. action by a shell, Hpyjy Khniladau, though hin.- his (utivnching tool, being czpo6e.d all the time 
sell woimded remnined wojkii g hi^ gun iiiitil all to v> r.v heavy rifle Arc. For five hours until 
the other live nun of the gun dehuhnient had'niAhtfal! lie remained beside tire wounded officer; 
been kiiled. siii* iding him with his own body on the erqiosed 

Nalck Darwan Sing Ncffi, 1-.‘{'}tli rj;;rh'.\;t] side, lie then, under cover of darkness, wmt 
Blflcs.—I'or gr<'at galliiuti> on the nl haeii fur assistance, and broiigtit the officer 

the S:ird>t'4th ^ovtjnbcr JS>J4 near Cittiibirl. into sidety. 

France, when the lt< gjnunt. wui-cngagMi in re- Neick Shahamad Khan, Fimjabia.—For 
taking tuid rearing the (iieTi>> out oi mu ticn- most eonspicnovs bravery. He Was in Gfaarge'of a 
ches. and, alUioneh wournhd in two pluecs in mitehine-gun section in on exposed posltm ln' 
9. the head, and also in tlie .'li'm, being one oi the iioiitof and coveringa gapln our new line With-* 
■first to push round eueh snceesshc (i.-nerw, in in 150 yards, of thi’ eucmjr’s entrenched posl- 


the foec of severe fire from boiuLb and rilics ul tion. lie. btat off ttiree countejr-attaoks, and 


the closest range. 


worked lits giin singln-liaudrd after all his men, 


Jamadar Mir Dnst, .551 h Coke's llill's.—I'or eiteeiit two belt-filkrs, had become casualties ^ 


most conspkiiouH bravuy nod }freai anuiiy .'d lor tlnec hours bo held tlic gap und^ ‘very 
Vpres on 2iith April lOJ'i, witen lu' led iiis Ii(a\'y tlio wlUle it Was beingnmde secure, 

toon with givat giillmitry diiiiiig iiic a1t:u];, Olid tMun his gun was knocked out by h 08 t& 
^terwards colk cted vuriM!!- ;':i:(!.'S Oi l)n> jb gi- liri' Iru and his teo belt-QUcrs held their, 
ment (when no Bi'itiib Oilicim wu- li-ll) and ground w.tb ilfies till ordered to withdraw;- 
kept them under hi.*! eon in la ml until tiie ntiiC' Vi'itli tlirec men sent to assist him he thenr' 
inent was ordered, .lauimiiir Asir fiiiet sni’ee- Lronght back his gun, animunltion, andooe^ 
quentiy on this «!ay li;..ll!•^e^l n'iiai kahle '^evirely w'oiinded man nnabic to walk. Hn-? 
courage In helping to rairy (udit lCij|j.‘-h ami ally, Jie Idinselt returned and removed ailte- 
Indian Offirers into saiety, vliii.it ixiiosed to rn:iiiiiiig arms and criuipment except two shovaps," 
very heaxy llie. But for Ins gn-at ipillantry and determination 

Blfleman Kulhjr Thapa,(jliirki<aliill(»i.- our line must have been penetrated by the.. 


"For most cuuspienuus biavcry during oiieialious emmy 


lint for ins gn-at ipillantry and dct-rminatlon 
our line must have been penetrated by the. 


against the German treinhes south ol x’.-mnuis- lancG-Oafedar Goviud Singh, 98th Cavalry ' 
When himself wouinled, on the L’.idi K.-ji- — l-or wu-t roiispieHOiN in-ini ty and devotlwi 
September 1915, he foriiid a l>a(lly woujukd Bolitur todinyin thriee volnuteeriugtocarry-messcofe 
of the 2nd Luic'esterslUrc lltginHi-t bihivd the ■■(iMi’tn tin- reginn-nt and hrieaan bend* . 
I first line (hrmau trenr^b, iiiui tinii-'h rrged by oiiniti r.i atli-Inner ol Imill s over open gtormd^'' 

’ the British soidierto save himself, Jic remained A-.'iich Awir uniiertlie observation and heavy fire 
f- with him all day and night. In ihe «arly morn- oi tin -1 ueiiiy. lie ^llece(■ded each time in dell*^ 

' Irg of the S6th Septeinivr, in nii>f> v.»;:ithcr, in vising his ivissagi nlfhoush on each occasloit 
brought him out turougii the Girman wire, ami. id' lior.ic- was ihot, aisd he was compelled to 
, leaving him in a jiluce of loioiHirative safity tmiih the jonrniy on loot, 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkiins jRifleman Karan Bahadur Sana, Gurkha. 


September 1915, he forind a l>a(lly wonjukd Bolitnr to dm yin thriee volnuteeriugto carry ,«eRS« 
of the 2nd Luh'esterslUrc lltginHi-t bihivd the ■■(iMi’tn tin- reginn-nt and hrieaan hi 
I first line (hrmau treni^b, iiiul tl!iii'"h rrged by osiniti r.i atli-l.iner ol Imill s over open gto 
' the British soidierto save himself, In- remained A-.'iich Awir niidertlie ohserA’ation and heavy 
f- with blUA all day and night. In ihe larly morn- ot tin -1 ueiiiy. lie succeeded each time in c 


leaving him in a jdace of lomiHirotive s.'ifity 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkiias 
one after the other, lie then went hack in 


tiniih the jonrniy on loot. 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Sana, Gurkha. 

Kitli-s-l oj eoiis]ift:«mis bravery and resource 


brood daylight for the British soldier and bi net ion muler nil verse eondillons, and utter 
brought him in aiso, carrying him most of the eoiAtimptni danger during an attack Be with 


, brought him in aiso, carrying him most of the 
way and being at most ixuids under the enemy’s 
^e. 

Lanee>Naick Lala, 41st Bogras—Finding a 


a a-w otiier min succeeded, under Intense fire, 
in eriejiiug forAvatd Ax-lth a Lewis gun In order if 
to cnea-je an enemy machine GUa which bad 


British Officer of anothi-r n-giment lying eloKO eun-ed bca-i re rai-iialties to offic-urs and other- 


to the enemy be diaggvd him into a ti'iiiporary 
shelter. Which he himseif liad made, and in 


raiiki- AAho had attenijited to put it out of atdloni 
Xo. 1 oi the Lewis enu part.A opened fire and was 


whldi he bad already bandaged tour wounded ■ -hot. iutm'.-'tbiti-Iy. -^\ltl'ont a mnmentfa hesi- 
men. After bandaging his vounds he beard tation Koran Bahadur pushed the dead man - 
wwiisfiom the Adjutant of his own Iteglmcut who oif tlie gnu, and in spite of bombs thrown at Mm 
'vwas Ijfing in the open scvircly A'.'oiinded. 'Jhe; and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened firdi.; 
r eneiuKtf^ not more than one bniidivd yards'nnd knoeked out the enemy machine gun oxew;^' 
■ di^itoKf^md It seemed ec'rtaiu death to go out ’ilien switching his fire on the enemy bombenl 
liy that direoti(ni,''but Lance>Baik Lala insisted and riflemen in front of Min, he sll^ced their- 
' en going out to bis Adjutant, and offered to ; fire. He kept his gun In action, andthnwl^ fhsf- 
drawl back with him on his backat once. IVlicn | greateBt coouicsb in rt-movlBg defectowhkh lfac> 

’ this was not permitted, he stripped off bis'own twice prevtntpd the gun JrMtt 
' olotbicg to kt'cp the wounded officer warmer' magnificent work during the romMnd' 
and stayed with him till just before dark, when! day, and when a withdrawal waa 
c he zetntoed to the shelter.' After dark be oonied < asBietc d with covering fire until 
, hhe %st wounded officer back to the main j close to him.. He displayed " 

'taenOiSM, and then, retuxnlngsvlth a stietchet',i hiih standard «t valour 




Baciag. 


' Also Ban:—^Woli’aHno (7fit. Olb'i.l.Tlif Bock* 

f iiig Horsin ("ht. 411):..), and Bodtlmo (7st.), 
k Won by oin- and tlim*-q\iartcr length; 

a » two and halt a lengths; Imlt a length. 
' Tiine.—mills. 9 6,1 


Calcutta. 

iTs^tMon 1017-18 ], 

'Vloefoy’s Cap. DUtanop IJ mlleff—• 

H. H. Oenl. Nawabiiada Obaidiilln Winn's 

' Klltol (9jt. Slbs.). Bniz.1 I Bisbinco 1 milo, S furlongs 

Mr. OoculdasB'Polltian (OstSlbs.),Huxley 2 | Ar^s.-.rs. Honetil and i’jge’s Cuens (7st. J3 
Mr. B. E. S.’s Magj’ar (9-t. 31b?.), Tein- 
plrnan . 


Also Ban:—Marciaims (Ost. 31bs,). andWol- 
faline (9si. 3}br;.). 

Won by three lengths ; two lengths. I'inie 
—3 mins. 8 4-3 secs. • 

. This Governor's Cup. Distance 1 3 mil< — 

■ - Mw. John Poter'h One (7^1. 11 Bis ). 3. H 

' Flynn ..• .. 1 

~\m. Wlton Barthet's Bedfirne (fi,i.71bs.). 

F. Nnrthniore . - 

Mir. Goculda.s’ Mateliloek (T^t. I'.;!!)-.). 

J. Flynn.:J 

Cbneral Na\vu 1 izadug)baldulla KhanV ICM- 

V ' toi(0st.l8lbs.), Bui?. . i 

Also Ban:—^Marcianns (7st. 131b-.). 

Jt falino (76t.l21hs.),and Midsand (Osl. Tib-.) 
on by two and a lialf lengtiis; same ; half 
a length. Time .—.8 mins. 2-3 ... c.. 

Ihe Carmichael Cup. Distance 1} niLlet!— 

Mr. Qocaldos' Bwanker (S.-t, 41bi-.), W. ITiix- 

'i .• ^ 

-VeneraklfawabrAda Obaldulla KhaiiV KIl- 

. toK03t.71bs.),Bai£ .2 

^^^aikutof Balkant]'.apur'sB.vdaad ( 8 -t. 41bs.), 

Ijhvrrlson .. . 

Also Ban:—Marolanus (Sst 4 lb- .) 

Won by three lengths; six lengths. Time 
2inins. 7 tecs. 

Ht^polltan Plate. Di.stanc ||6 furlongs— 

Mjr. OocnldasB’ Verge (O-t. 11b.) J. Flynn .. 1 

..Mossrs. OocnldasB and Garda's Lalondm 
J., (9st. 91ba.), W. Huxley 
'Vt. Thaddeos’ Fa-itimc (S.'.t.) Bnrkicy .. S 

Mbb^. Hanji and Bam-liaw's Pautominc 
V Ji. ^C7st. ilbs.), J. B. Flynn .. .. 4 

Ban":—Evett (7st. 21 b 3 .) * 

It Won by one knigth: one and three-quarter 
^5, "length ; a neck. Time —I min. 14 si cs. 

Bte MaophetBOU Cup. Distance St. Legi.r 
^yO^ae.— 

'litoi Jbtm'Pbter’s One (Sst. lOlbs.), J. B. 
yfiS^lynn ' '. 1 

Cioealdiis* Mhtchlock (7yt. ’iSlba.}, J. 

K v''ViyAn •* ** *■ ..2 


Ib-..), llarrr.ou .. .. .. .. 1 

' ITr. J1 g tiboai.'d’- Bright rird ("at. SIbs.X 
31' I o'ii . .. .. 2 

Hr. l.'iii.li-r'-, .S'eond IMiiion (Ost. Slba.), 
IJjirit It .. ,. .3 

Hr. T'r.itr’- Xer.ey 0'X"il (8-t.). .f.R. Flynn. 4 
Ai 'O J{;i'’:—f}ib;,-ri li (!>-t. rib*.,), Sugar 
1.'.:: (S t. .'. 1 :, ), j{ d QiiiH(3'it, «lb.-».), 

!!■ (S-l. ::il> .), Mid-aiid (7st. 12 

in..) .11.1 I'm, i'll (T-l. 11 lb',.). 

V. on by om* iimi a lie If length; threc- 
<|U!i!i, I hniitu; a i;.elv. Time.—2 mins. 

•_n If . 

Pi.ii;-' of \Y.i! 'PI.Ui. Di.t.'.iic,’ 1 mile— 

Mr. Goi'iiUa ’ Gibb.-ri'ih (7-f.). .T. Flyun 1 
Mv.'i'liiil.I. r-' i'.)-(iine (Si.-1.), But?. .. .,2 

M' M >ti..T'. Bo-* i.ie(7 t. 21l].-.),Moo.'^am- 


iliii 


• * M 


^^jsL^Viraiindmida ObaidallaXlian's Elltoi 


Mr. J.:ind, r’. St.'iro; India fTat. 4Ib.«.), Ifc. ' 
Uciviiii 4 

Al..'.o B,w--r.r..tcii line II (8,-1,. 4lbh.) and 
: I'lv.'M (iVt. 1J1I>,..) 

Sivnviown r.nk I’Jate. Diatiiifte 0 furlongs—■ 

Jfr. (T jeuldiv-' and Garibi’.- SaJandra (9st.), 
yV. Huxley.. 1 

B. s.v Silv. r iJalni (8 ,1,71b,«.),F. Tern- 

l'hia;m .3 

Iilr. Tiixdd' r's Pa-time (7t,t. tllbs.), Buckley. 3 

Ai-o Ban:—Pantomiuo II ("st. 7Jb8.) and 

Sj’i'iri X (Hst. 41 li:.) 

Won by o’l'* and liali length at the ttnlBli; 
one and quarter lengiti; one and three- <' 
qiavrter Iiugth. Tiiuu.—1 min. 13 4-.5 

"f c*. 

Coooii Behar Clip. Distance 1 mile, 3 furiongi— 

Mr. Ainswdrth''^ Giacoinl (9.-it. llh.), Bose . 1 

Mr. Guculdae' 3Iatchlock ("bt. 91bs4, J. ' 

Flynn .2 

Mr. Uoculdas' Swanker (Oit. Slbs,), W, 
Huxley .S '* 

■Jlr. B. B. S.'» Magyar (Pst. 81b».), F. Tem- 
plemaii . 4 

Abo Ban:—^Bj'dand ( 8 .st. 101b.s.), Matviaous ,:' < 
(S'.! S lb:-.), One (Sst, 4Ibs.), Evett ( 8 st.), k 
Gltiberinh (7st. 4 lbs.), and Blackmiillcr'**. 
(Ost. ribs.). 

Won by only half a length, a head. two I.. * 
lengw« Tlmer-S SO secs. . 
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Gmmy Meah Cap. Distance miles.— 

Hr. Allan's Nareb (Ast. 121b8.). Duiz .. 1 
Mr. All Un Glib's Maud(8st.), Kose •. 2 
Mr. Galstatm's' Fter (7st. Slbs.), Ituck1<‘y .. 3 
' Also Ban.—^Lady IklaTchmint (Sst. lllbs.), ■ 
Sepasldc (?st81lj3.). Go on (1st. 71bK.), 
AUm (7st. 71b8.), Tiitlcr (7i“t.), and Dolly 
Bcdiombcrgt6«t. 71bs., can'ii'd 7s>t. lllbs). 

Won by a neck; two lengths. TinU’.—2 
mins. 42 Hf-cs. 

[(SVosow 1918-19 j. 

Vloaroy’s Cop. Distonec Ij- miles.— 

Hfi:, Gftlstftinrs Dark Ijcrc nd (iVt.). IJn>ili y . l ' 
Mr, Walen’s One (9st. :Slb'.). Do.-«- .. .. 2 i 

Mr. B. B. S.’« Magyar (O-t. Oli...), T.in- j 
J3an .. .. .. .. 

Mr. Guthrl. 'rt Thundt i (fl-.t 1 lb.). VU nn .. J ‘ 
Also Ban:—^Ballaghiabhi (9..t. •;lb^.)^ Ab r- ; 
olamiK (Dst 3 lb,.), KiHoi (df. :j]ie.). ' 

Double Saotch (9^1.) and i’ir- L J-'lli r (9,^1.). I 

Won by 3J lengths: 0 length^! lx Iwocn 2iiil ; 
iuid 8itl. Titm—:» i>\iiis. 1 2-.'> see... j 

King Emperor’s Cii]». Dislanei 1 mill.-- | 

Mr. Qalstaun’s Daik Li-geiid (9.->i. 1. I 

itose .1 

Mr.B. B. S.’s ]Wi«fO’ar(!).l. Slb.'.), Biiiz .. 2 
Mr. B. B. S.’s Qiiarryimui (!>it. 8lli-.), 'LVm- 

ploman .2 

Also Ban.—^WrRe (Ost. 3 Ih-:.), Jbm-i.nnns 
(9flt. SlKs,), First. Fiiir (9-1. SJIi-.) and 
„ Dydaud (9.<t. 3)bs.) 

^.’o“'*Won by 3Jlengths, 1 hngth Intweeii 2nd 
and third. Time—1 min. 4o 3-4 sceoiid..-. 

£v'imrdwan Cup. Distance SI., h ger (tiiiivt'.— 

r Mr. Walsh’s Jioch-ngani (D^t. lOlb^.), Diir- 

; den.1 

Mr. Ooningham’s DlaelsmaiJer. (Jl^t. 31bs.). 

:■ Willtomson. . 

liGss B. S. Sevan and Mr. lfillinid's*Mon- 
stent Nestor (9st. KHbs.), Gray .. .. S 

i'Also Ban:—Irish Field (9ht. lOlbs.). AVave- 
' let's Dope (9st. lOlts.). and Xri.'<]L Jleemit 
> . (Dst. lOllm.) 

'WonbylJlongth,'l2lengtt»s between second 
'v and tmrd* Time. 3 mins. 21 l-r« sees. 

Coocib Behnr Ctip. Distance 2 miles 3 fur¬ 
longs.— j 

Mrs. Aln.sworth’s liittle Nan (Tst. 2]hs.}. ; 

Bose. .1 

' Mr. Golstaun's Oros (8st. eibs.), catrud 

# A'|i^*71b8^HuxJey .2 

- r 'l^;'Dimetin King’s Fore ‘(7st. 121bs.). .T. 

^ v.3 

CtM|||^a3* Baroiivalc (7it. ]21bs.}. 

. jriyiit^^^ .. ... .. .. w 

Won by 1}lengths ; a^bort head between 
tlie second and thiidMl lengths between 
^ !lSme.--&mlus. 10 1-5 secs. 

^-^Biaitd Anniial.. Distance sltf h's— 

Walsh’s ^eohai^(llst. Iplbs.), 

.BacfleiX «r« ' , •• 'at at 1 


dilcu|ls 


Mx. Thaddens’ trlsb Biibra^t (tOsiK . 

Gray .. .. ,, if- 

Messrs. Swan and Hilliard’s Monsie^^^tor' 

■ (10stl21bs;),Hayhoo • 8 J 

Won by a head; l^lengths between.seeottd', V' 

and third. Time.—8 mlns.^46 sees. 

Jla Plato. Distance 6fiirloifgs-~- ' . 

Mr. Gocnldas' Verge (Os't. lOlhs.), Huxley..' l/| 

Mr. Wlilsh's Necessity (7st. lOlbs.), Nort^-Jej 
more .. ^..■8',-:; 

Mr. B. B. S.’s Qoatryman (0gt. 81be.)f '.v'' 
Tviuplemau .. ■-a?'. 8 -;' 

Won bvlengths; a bead between second ’* ’ 
and third. Time.—min. 14f secs. 

sriTrijant’ri Cup. Distance li miles—!■ 

Mr. B. B.. 8.’stCyanite (9st, 51bs.} .. a.V'i/'<j 

Mr. Ain'?worth’s Little Nan (Set. 121bs.). 

BO'-e .. .. .. .. 2 ij 

Mr. OJiistaim’R Chmning (8st. 31bsJiFlyim.. 

Won l)y a abort head; 4 length between * 

-1 e,)ud and third. Time.—^2 mins. 361*5 

IntiTuatioual Pony Plate. Distance 7 ivtf/, 

iong^.— • _ ’ ^ -^ll 

Mr. Allan’:, N.web (9st. ISllbB.), Buiz ^ 

Afr. ijroeolda.^’ Syrajitoms (9st. Tibs.), HllX' 

Jiy.,&:l| 

Mr. Masonic (9st. ISlbs.)* Noitbi. 5 

niOlV .. a.Wr 

Won by J lengths; ih lengths between 

■ second and third. Time.—^1 enln. 25 
3-5 si'ca. 

Bengal Cap. Distance 7 fnrlongs.— 4 *'4 

Mr. Chorpodi’s Maiden Palm (7Bt. tilba.): < 

aieckings ’ 

Mr. R. B. S.’s Block Friar (Tst. ISlbs.: 

Pnllhi . a-; 

Mr. Singh’s Woe Lad (8»t. lllbs.), Bniz .. 8': 
AVon by 2 lengths; H lengths between', 

SI oond and third. Tiiuc.T—1 rain. SOse^os. ^nc 

Bombay. ! /'J 

B^jffnllaClub Cup. Distance li miles.— \ 

ifr. E. L. F. DcSoysa’s MbtdenaU 
Mr. J. Morven’s Derslu^ra (fist. HbA,. , - 
Trahan . .V.iffj 


B \ 

9"/j "'3 


Mr. 


r. B. Pv. S.’s Silver Balm (Set. UlbB.iiX;^ 
F.'lijmplemaii . .. -y. •" 

Mr. Frank’s Bucfnl (6st. Tibs, earned 
101bs.),Dhondiea .. ., j.,;'.; 

Also Ban:—Klltol (Oat. lSlbs.)t ..Spcgie^^ 
(Ont. 71b.) One (Oat. dlbsO,- Hnwlowl 
(Sst. 11b.), Brendan (Sst. 3]b8.)i‘ Glseoindf,'': 
(7st. lOlba.), Snmmet Thjn^ (m: ' 

carried (Tst. lOlba.), Sore«tteir.,ml^9lf ' 

. Bed Qaill(6at. 71bs.). caixfe<(^:%' ~ 
and Our Bay (dsfe ?l]>s.) 

aWou by one and * ndarter: 
f, length J lAlf a ~ 
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Westero Handicap. Distance 1 

• fSlte.— 

''Sfessts. J. H. Skelton and W. P. B'chry'a 
l4im galn tw (Set. 711)8.), F. Tcmplcman.. 1. 

Hr. T. M. Gladden’s Paatimo CSi>t. Alb. a 
- carried 8st.411)9.),Hula .. a.. Sb 

Hr* H* D. S.'s Bandit ('at. ‘Jlba. curried 

* l*8t« 3ib8.), Ck)lliB' .. .. .. ...i 

Hr. Id. L. F. DrSoVHa's Mordennia (Gat. 
Tlba. carried Tst. 21b!«.), Walker .. 4 

Also Ban:—^Boi D’Ecoacs (Ost. 121bK.), 
Anthracite (Tst. 91bs.) carried (7st. -11 
IbB.), AUsillk (Oat. Tibs.) carried Cst. 1.1: 
lbs.), Salandia (Ost. .libs.), 'I'agamor (^st. 
Tibs.), Dersingiiam (Sst. l.llbs.), Brendan 
rlSst. 9 lbs.), 'Srlple AlKiinn* (8st. Tibs.), 
Sc^amcr (Tst. Olbs. carried 8st.), Siintnii-r 
Thyine (Tst. Gibs.), carried Tst. JOlJw.), 

, ' St. Andrews (Tst. lib.), Carivatia (7si. I 
lb. eorried Tst. 21l>s.), Sjs’Tiser (Osl 4:!.ll>s.), 
and Dn>ss (Ost. lOlbs. eaiTied O^t. l:lll)-.) 

Won by thTPc-qifcarterH lengtic inilj .a 
leiifith: one lengtli. Time—1 in in. "S 
2*5 secs. 

Pfombay City PMe. Disfance J1 iiii]4-s.>— 

r Messrs. .T. Stewart and fiiitiirie’s Boi 
D’Bcossc (Sst. 5i1>.i.) Harrisnn .. .. 1 

^ Messrs. Heath and It. D. Sellnia’s Itrenilaii 

(Tst. Tibs.), Ctollic.U 

Nawabzada OI)aidu11.a Khan’s Kiltni 

(0Bt.3]bB.),Bniz. .. .1 

Mr. M. Oocnldaas* Politian (Sst. .'ilbs.), 

W. Huxley.. ^ 

Also Bim:—One (Sst. lOlbs.). Tagainor (Tst. 
Ib^and Dcrsingliaiu (Sst. 51bs.) 

" .^on by one length: the same ; five h'ligths. 

'T Time.—^2 mins. 7 4*5 secs. 

Wlltingdon Plate. Distance 11 miles— 

Mr. J. Merven's Dcrslngham (8st. Olbs.), 

'^han .1 

Mr. Socabjeo BustomJee’B%rip1c Alllanro 
j|8st. Tibs.), Harrison .2 

Mr B. B. S.’s Silver Balm (8st. lllbB.) 

F. Templemon 

'Mr.J. L. Ainsw^tii’s Giocoml (Sat. Olbs.), 

r^, Bose. .4 

Alto Ban:—^Klltol (Ost. 121bs.), Spcmcer 
,, '(flat. ISlbs.), Politian (8st. l:)lbs.), 

(Sst. 21bs.), Summer Tii^Tne frd. 
A-illbs.), Screamer (Tst. lOlbs.), and St. 

%Afidrowa (Tst. 41bs}. 

comfortably by one. lengUi; the same, 
i^^^tee*4aBTtex length. Time .—2 mins. 7 

^ Mdabar HillFlate. Distance 6 furlongs, 
OoduidasB’ Verge (Sst. ^Ibs.), W. 

av •• •• eal 

,;4l]»voflih*B Badlant (Tst. lOlbs.) 

•• 'aaS 

Od Ootbiie!# Itol , 
jN^iF.,3DoiopUmto .. si 



M<‘ssrs. M. Gocnldas ' and F. M. Garda 
Salaudra(Ost.Slbs.), J.Flynn .. ..4 

Also Ban Tagamor (Tst. Slbs.), Toofcsla' . 
(Sst. .51bs.), Sampler (Tat. 21bs., carried 
Tst. Slbs.) and Dersln^tam ( 8 st. Oilts). 

Won by a neck, half a length, nn<1 one 
length. Time—1 min. 15sees. 

Munaflid-l Plate. D]stane.c 0 furlongs, 41 
yufus— 

Mr. SoRibjec’s Triple Alliance (Sst. 5 lbs.), 
Bowl y .1 

Mr. T. M. TliiidileUs’ ra'ititnc (Sst. 21t)a.), 

Buiz. 2 

Mr. M. Goculdtos' Verge (Ost. 121ba.), W. 
Ifuxlcy .*3 

.T. It. Skelton and W. P. Pl'ctiey’s 
Llangf inor (Kst. 12)bs.), F. Teiupleman.. 4 

Also lUniS:ilaiKlra (Ost. .’ilbs.), Boi 
D’l-leosse (Ost. Gil).*..). Anthracite (Tst. 
TJIfs.l, Jlndiaiit ( 8 *t. 21bs., carried 8 st. 
;5lb.s.), (arpiiitia (Tst., carried Tst. 11b.), 
JUaek Wainiil (TsI. l:) 11 »s.). Mazboot 
(Tsi luliis.), and Bandit (Tst. Olbs.). 

Won by a iieek, three-ipiarleT of a length 
and a heswl. Time—I min. 14 secs. 

Pile Flying ritiie. Distance e furlongs (stral- 
ghl)— 

.Mr. .M. Irticnlilas-’ Primrose .Morn (Ssi.Ollts.). 
Iiowley .I 

Mr. M Gneuldasb’ Forward 111 (8Hl.21bB.) 

F. 'IV-mplemau . 

Mr. ^t. (luciiitbiMs’ Forfeit Diss (Tst. 41bB.). 
Piirtoosinsli .. . 3 

Sfr. M. Goculdass* Verge ^Ost. 121bs.), W. 
Huxley . 4 

Also Ban ;—Pati Ick (ost. 13Ibs.), Tootsie 
(Sst. .libs.), Badiant ( 8 st. Slba.), Black 
Wal .nt (Sst. ;{lbs.), Mazlxiot (Sst. lib.). 
Foolish Fancy (Tst. 11b., carried Tet. 
2 n>-t.), Dollet (list. Tibs., CATtled (kb. 
13Ibs.). and TolUiidal (Ost. Tibs., carried 
Ost. I2]bs). 

Won by a sliort liead; a head, and half a ' 
length.—TiiQi- 5U8«.cs. . > 

Turf Club Cup. Distance mUe»~> 

3Ir. M. Goculdaas* Buby Mine (Sst. Slbs.), 

W. Huxley. . 1 

Ck'Ul. Kawubzada Obaidulla Khan’s Singer 
(Ost. 11b.). Purtooslugh.. .. ..2 

Mr. Heatli's Colliugwood (Ost. . 121bs.), 
Harrison. ,, ..3 

Messrs. Dora Cowasjee a|0 A* At- Begma* 
homed's Bed Cross ( 8 sb. Olbs.}, Mitchell.. 4 

Also Ban .-—Palermo j^ti'lOlbs.,carried 
Tst; Ilb.), Kayld (On. 81bs.), Longboat 
(Ost. Tibs.), White »lk (Ont. 21bs.}, Gold 
Fish 11. (Ost. 2 ns.), Bcy^ (Ost.), 
Boyal Court (7Bt.>ZBosc Bill (Ost. Tibs., 
corned Tst. 31bsjC Durban (8st. Olbs.), 
Gazal (Ost. 1211K, carried Ost. IMbs.), 
Kaasau (Sst. Ub., carried Set. 21bB.)« 

\ Itwdry (TstvMlbs.), Black Ivm (Tit, 

.r carried 7st.*iP>8.), Amir Aimd .(Ost, 
.Tibs., Ganio^jSi 8|bfe)b 
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WoD by one and a quAitcr leitstli> tbree* . 
QOMter lonKth, 8nott head. Tlme^ 

S mliiB. 49 4-5 aces. 

The Bombay Derby. Distance 14 miles— 

Mr. HcathV Col iingwood (9.st. 81b«.). Bowley. 1 
lir. Hi'ath's l^ilcrmo (6st. 41 bs.), Purtoo** 

sIngh .8 

Mr. B. E. n.’B Ksyifl (Ost. lllbs.), F. 

Tt'mplt-man .3 

Mr. E. E. B.*s Dartmoor (7st. 4ii)s.), I'oills.. 4 

Alho EanGold Fl'-h 11 r>H»s.), 

Moolton (8st. Ollr*.), Eone IIlll(7-t. 8Ibs.), 
and Union (O.t. Illbs.). 

Won by tlirce-qiiart.*-r b fiRtJi: tlm-o 
lengUts: one Impfli. Tiim—2 mins. 

52 3-5 secs. 

The Qayu rials*. DMjvnre 1] miles— 

Oeneral ^'an’a1>»u:1il Oliaidiilla Khan's 
Gold Fish Tl (Ksi. TIKs.). Euiz .. .. 1 

Mr. Dnwiu's' iti-ymt (H'-t. lOths.), Tiatian.. 2 
Mr. F. M. (hinta's Ni/.inu-iiI-Miilk (7st. 

ISIIw.),’ I'lillin .3 

Miissrs. Dara ('ownsji'i* anil A.A. Di-gmaho- 
Wed’s E'd yil».-..,J5o\vley .. 4 

• Also Em:—Cnlllngwocsl (Ost- 1211w.), 

Kayid ('.bt. Til*-..). Sinhtow Hawk (hsi.), 
'JnjilnmliKtk (7s1. Mils.), carrird 7st. 
Illbs.), EoyfU t!onil (7st., eairled 7st. 
albs.), Bhiptr (Uni..). Ihnliau (7st. i:ilhN.), 
Gasal (Ost. I2ll)s.), Tjiwclry (7sl. 12lbs.), 
and Mooltan (7st. sIIh.). 

Won by thm'-mwwterslength; half alenglh, 
tbo same. —^2 uiius. 22 si'cs. 

Torn lo Mesiirier Platt*. Distance 1 milt— 

Messrs. Dnra Cowa-jee and A. A. jBea- 
inabomed's Eod Cross (‘■*'*1. 81bs.j. 

Bowley. .1 

Messrs. Mubarak and A. K. £s^a’iF Dart¬ 
moor (8.st. 21bH.}, Mnjeed .2 

Qenl. Nawabzada Obaidnlla Khan's Fury 

(Tat. 81bH.), Purtuoaingh.3 

Mr. M. Goculdass' Baloz (Ost. Clba.), A. 

Moyt .. •• .. •• ..4 

Also Ean.:—^Four Aoes (6st. 01b.s.), Dtuban 
(8st. Mis.}, ifiakl Paslia (Oat. lib.), Arrow 
(^t.01bs.)and Good Liick(7st. I21bs.). 

Won by tlurdc'-tiuarter length; one length; 
the same. Time.—1 min. 51 secs. 

Di'alers' Plato. Distance 1 mile— 

Mr. E. JL S.'s Si^id (Ost. Slbs.), F. Temple* 

man ., "X.^ 

G«nl. NawabzaftiyBibaidulla Khan's Gold 
IbihH. ( 

Mt.Bfiath’s0olllngwA^(9at.71b8.),BoWley. 8 
Mr. A. S. Oonmr’s Union Jack (7st. lib.), 

Ja|>hcth A .7k.4 

Also Baa>-Batenao (^. Illbs.), Mioney 
Gold ^st. lOlbs.), ^pisat Osnirt (Sail 
711)8.), Ace of Bonus -XSst. Slbs^* and 
Morning li^t t8ai Slbsi 
Woniy (meaAd['Aqtnrterl9iaa, a head, 

^ pan tvagfeh, aafli. 


Sir Oowasjee Jehanstr Plate. ~ 

fnrlongs, 41 yards— v'". 

Ur. E. H. Gahagon's Durban (Sst. ' ' 

ColUs.. •• 

* uk E. H. Gahagan's Ace of Boyals , 

'Enls k.;V.; 9t>] 

Mr. M. Goculdass* Baloz (Sst. 101bB.),X(r.r'*? 
Huxley .. .. ,. 

Mr. All bin Thllb's Money Gold (8st.91]».); ^ 
Mnjeed .. 4 

Also Ban:—East . Court (Ost. TlbsOk 
- Nizam-ui-MuIk (Sst. ISlt^.), Young ICbIto ,. 
(8st. lOlbs.), Tajilmnlt^ (7at. ISlMk]^^ 

ZakI Pasha (gst. 61bs.), Tawdry (Sst. 4Ihs),''*^’ 
Ajax («st. 11b.), Ziihelr (7st. I21bs.), Ofc*r ' 
prey (7sc. eibs.), and Collector (6Sti ' 
lOlbs).. . , 

Won by a head, the same and the same* 
Timf.—q min. 2K 81 * 06 . /'* 

The Gough Memorial Plato. Distance Olor*.: 
longs, 41 yards— 

afessrs. A. B. Dukeel and Syod Ahmeds "J 
Deteiider (Sst. Olbs.), Bowley .. 

Mr. H. L. F. DeSoy^a's lord Eoae.beny'’P 
(7st. Olbs.), Bose .. ,. .. 

Mr. E. H. Gaiiagau's Aoc of Boyals, (OBt.:A'^ 
4 )Ini.), llarrihoii .. .. ||r 

Mr. A. S. Oomcr’s Union Jack (Sst. Slbs.)f 
.Tapheth . .. #4 

Also. Eon ;—Tammooz (Ost. 121bs.}, ISales . /' 

(Ost. ,51b.s.). Four Aoes (Sst. lOlbs.), Garland '-I 
(d-t. 711)8.), Vellaid (Sst. OlW.), 

(7«t. lllhs.), Ii)V(>stment (7st. S^.), ' ' 
and Quantity (fist. Tibs.). . .€4'':.} 

Won by lialf a length, the same, onelengthi'' '.' - 
Time—1 min. 23 secs. ' 


Poona. 

India Stakes. 


IHstanoe « 


« > 


The Western 
miles— 

Mrs. G. E. DU Langley's OaiyondA 

121bs.),Japhcth .. .. , T.-^ 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jbdhpm^''Dips \:i 
» (Sst., carried Sst. Slbe.), Trenonetb' - * 

3tr. M. Gocnldass' Boronvale (TsA^Ulbs,)!-,^' 
Flynn ,. .. %. 

Captain P. Boavt*t’s Lourievs IFOr. 

41bs.}, J. £. L. Harrison .. ,. .CJl 

Also Ban ^-M!seyar (9st. nibs.), G - 

(7sA 121bs.), Iffinnder (Ost. 6lbs.V^ 

Vale (Ost.), Fix Yama (Set. Blbii^V 
mor (Sst. eibs.), William the Bm 
ISlbs.), Iknndan (Sst. Slbs^, 51! 

Armaad (Tst. TlbsO,, AtdvpSd^ 

61ba.), WolfttUne (|B^. .abs.),';^ 

(7st. ISlba.), Oiaooanl (7st. lUb^ 
mer (Tst. 81b8.)r Bed,lidl|<A|i^ 
and Sof^ (Sst. Tibs.'}, ^ 

Won by 1^ lengths, JlengHw.l'^' '^ 

Xlme.—4 mlna. 7 S*SsefP. 

The Aga Khan's engk " 

M. H^rtha JUilliiM 
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^ F. J. Walen'ii One (Ost.), Bose .. S 

^ S.*8 Magyar (9jt.)i Xumple* 

naa^.8 

» VMf* ^ Suddens* ^boukir (Sst. 111l>s.)i 

*4 a»*» •• a..•4 

Ban >—Btondaii (SsC.)* I'll Yima • 

f' '''(Ost.), and First Filer (itet. 71bs.). « 

"Won by lengtbsi 6 lengths, 4 lengths. 
Sme.—2 mins. 36secs. 

'** +k * 

,4nrtel Plate. Distance 1 mile— 

jgb. BinnmctB* Dark Legend (Sst. lOlbs.), 

‘ ' Trenowoth . .1 

, M. Gocoldass* Verge (9st.}, ITnxIey .. 2 
' ib. J. 0. Qalstann’s First Filer (iist. 1011 m.), 

. ' Bose .. •• .. **8 

‘ Mr. C. 2T. Wadla’s Fiz Yatna (9st.), Buiz .. 4 
.■'Jiso Baa:—Magyar (Ost. libs.)' and 
. Vallaaco (Sst. ISlbs.). s 

Won by six lengths, one and half Icngllis, 

"O head. Ttmu.—1 min. 41 2-5 secs. 

'* ISm St. Legcr Plato. Distance—^B. C. and 
., distance— 

N. Begmahomad’s Sophie (6st. 71bs.), 

^ iZ^orthmorc .. .. .. .. ..1 

Wkyib. B. U. Qahagan’s Ardvreuk (8st. 41l>s.), 

^. Lynch ., .2 

^Ifo. G. E. D. Langley’s Caryauda (7st. 

41bs.),Japheth.3 

'l‘,Mr. J. L. Alnsworib’s Giacomi (7st.’Glbs.), 

5 , . Boso , .4 


' idso Bln;—^Helford (Ost. Slbs.), bjpgyar 
VvA (fet. elbs.), Cyiuiito (7Kt. 71bs.), Thunder 
mffiLlb.}, Yale (8st. 91 bs,), AVwnkir 

V’ &t. ISlbs.), Woodland Lass (8st. 71bs.), 
■f'.-l Woltaline (7Bt. 121bs.), Matahlock (Tst. 
‘ lOlbs.), Baskin (7st. 7ibs.), Serfuinctr 
i; (Tst. Site.), and Bright Bird (dst. lOlbs.). 

t ' V ' 

’ ,jiWon by a neck, a short head, 1 length. 
Hihe.—2 mins. 48i secs. 


^l^jHuabkhlnd Plato.' Disttmoe 6 furlongs— 

^Messrs. M. Goculdass* and F. M. Garda's 
h' . }'■' flalandia (tet. 71bs.), Flynn .. .« 1 

, I, 


sv..^wnw»* H. Skelton and W. P. R'chey's 
^ jiJjSSmiSiabuis (9st. Elba.), F. Templcman .. 


m-fb.TL B. S.‘b Patchy (8st. 31bs.), Collls 

tint's, ■.< 



3 

Gntbde’s Sampler (8st. 71bs.), BoUley.. 4 

|:|itoo Baa:*~Tagamor (8st. 51bs.), Triple 
^liiocii (tet. lib.). Tootsie (8st. lOlbs.}, 

-Wi£»t(8st.91b3.) Oros(8st.31b.H.), 

Is Annand (7st. lOlbs,), Olocomi 
UHbs.), Wo Two (7st. 41bs.}, and 
lan«l8t.lSlb8.). 

; llmigth; llength, nme 
secs. " ■ . 


DUtaaoe 1 mile—> 

:* Wmam The Bek (Tst^ 

(Stfc 2lbs.lb^ 


Mr. J. L. AfaiBWorUi’s Qlacomi (7st. lOlbs.]^ - 
Bose .S 

s 

Messrs. J. Sh'wart and Gatliriu's Caider 
Vale (Ost.), Hardy ..4 

Also Ban:—Sam|)ier (Sst. lllbs.), Anth* 

. racitc (Sst. 21bs.), Triple Alliance (Ost. 
lib.), Breiicbui (Sst. dibs.), Francis 
Arinand (/.-t. 8lbs.). Foru'urd lU (Sst. 
5.‘)s.), Pah-hy (Sst. aibs.), Gyanito (7st. 
131bs.).aiid Jtuskiii (7at. lOlbs.). 

Wop by lengMis, 10 lengtlis, short head. 
Time.—1 min. 40 secs. 


The Aga Sliaiushudin Flak'. Distance 7 
furlongs— 

Mr. J. Stewarts’ Anthracite (Sst. 21bs.), 
Lynch .. ..1 

Ciipiaiii P, Bouvet's Louvlers D’or (Sst, 

I Lardy ,. ..2 

Mr. B. B. S.'s CluitcoiU (9st.>, F. Tcmple- 
mau.8 

Mr. 31. Goculdass’ Tagaiuor (Sat. lOlbs.), 
Huxley . 4 

Also Ban :—^I’ustime (8-.t. 121I)s.) Sampler 
(Sst. lOlbs.), Forw’anl 111 (Snt. 7lbs.), 
I’uigiianb (8-t. Olbs.), Francis Annoud 
(7.-t. 71b.s.), and Servian (Ust. JOlbs.). 

Won by a head, asliorthead, a short head. 
Time.—I min. 20secs. 

The Poona Pluti'. -Distance 0 furlongs—• 

Sir. M, Goculdass' Verge (9dt. 31ba.), Hux> 
by.1 


Ml-. K. B. S.’s IMtchy (7st.^4 lbs.) Lynch .. a 

Mr. T. M. Thaddeus’ Pa-stiiUc (7st. lUlbs.), 

Buckley .. ^ .3 

Mr. A1. Gocu1da.i.s’Forward ill. (7st 101bs.)f 
Puorloosiiigli .. .. .. i 

ANo €Un :—Louvlers d'or. 

Won by ^ length, | Icmgtb, i length. 
Time .—1 min. lOJ secs. 

The Criteriun. Distance 7 furlongs— 

Mr. Suuiniers’ Oros (7ht. 1311is.), Miickings.. 1 

Captain P. Bouvet’s Ixravlcrs D’or (8st, 
7Jbs.), Bowley . 

Ml. M. Goculdass' Camberley (Sst. 21bs.)b 
W. Huxley. 


Mr. Kelso’s We Two (Tst. Slbs.), Collis ,. 
Also Ban:—Francis Armand (8st. 21bs.), 
and Helioid (7st. 131b8.'). 

Won by a neck, two imd half lengths, a 
short head. Time.—4 min. 20 secs. 

. » 

The Governor’s Cup. C. and Distance— 


Mr. B. H. Gahagt^’g Qosal (7st. 31bs.),' < 
Lynch i .. 4- .. .. I 

Mr. M. Ghwuldass’Boyal Court (Ogt. laibs.), ' ^ 
Noithmure .. .. jt .. .. 3^. 

Hr. B.H. Gafaagaa’s Ghlliogwood(OBt. 121bs3, -' 

Esidy M * .. 2 

_ )ocmhliipihiih*M longboat (7sl.211)4„ ' , 
canlcd7|E|&te4,9Btt'-1* . .. ^44il' 
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Alrto Son:—DorltaTi (9st.), llayid (Stit. 
7lbs.), Dartmtwi (Ost. TlbsJs Amaiza (ent. 
41bH.), Hull}' AUiiu (Osfc. 8lbs.). bpsuTOW 
Jfawk 7Ibr;.), Ibxc niIl((Sst. Tibs.), 
CcosH (b^t. 3lbs.). Muiidll (Oxt.), 
Itawabzada (Hst. 11b;), Mooltiui (7st. 
51bR.)> Union .lack (7i-t 4lbs.)>an(l Blat'k 
Ivorj- (Cst. 131 )m.). 

Won by :! Icntltbs, in lr-ii< 4 tliR, l b-ngth. 
Time.—U inius. 17 4-5 si-os. 

I'ltc Turf Club Cup. llisiiiiKii- miles—’ 

lITr. K. IL (bilu’gauV JmiiIkiii iUIlis.). 

ilnnly .i 

Mr. 31. H. S.'« J>artiiioor (tM. ^•lll^.). J''. 

Ti‘ini>1etuiui .. .. .. i> .. 2 

Major ivliusi'ii -luiig ISDliiuliir'.s Amir A'tWittI 
(UstSlbs.). .NurtliiiHin- .■'> 

Mr. 19. 11. IJolla's Muullaii (Tsl. :JUirt.), 

Walker .-I 

A1j*o Ban :—C<ilUnKtt«ioii (0.'1. I'JlIis.). (iii«il 
(7st. l.llbs.), Knyid (‘.M. .5 IIk.), Uevrut. 
imt. 31bfi.).B.iiby Mine (UnUlll) i.Sisnrow 
Jbmk(Kst. filbn.), Jbrt.il (:mut(7>.t. .'»ll»s.). 
Bed Cro.is M.-wnlil (8-t. liil)s.), 

Union .laek (7sl.. •IIIj-..), Loiigljoiit (7s(. 
aibH.). t;e.ssatJon (0«1. lOli)-*.), Utiwl Litt-k 
(Ost. 7lb«.), .\iigli'r (0-,L, 71bi..), and 
llurinan ((i-t. 71l)s.). 

Won by I IniMtli, lenglli. i length. 
'l*inu'.—a mins. 51 '•ec^. 

/Poomii Derby. Distanne li niili-h— 

Mr. A. B. a.‘s Dartnmor olb-..), <‘ollis.. 1 

Mr. All bin TalllA Maiidil(s}>3t.ollte.,earrU‘d 

Olb.s.), Bfiuz .. .• •• ...1 

Mr. B. H. ilalu^nV Dandelion (8-it. 31bs.), 

Bowley . '■’> 

Mr. Heath’s Palermo (Tst. 51bs.), Meekings.. 4 

Also Kail:—^Aiuir Aswad (U-t), .^£r>rnillg 
J^ht (Bst. Illbs.), Angler (Set. Tibs.), 
PSy Gold («st. 71b.'.), Solar Star (8st. 
3lba.)> Haven (8«t. SUis.), Balloon (8-.t, 
2lbs.)j Wiirininsti'r (S't. 31bs.). Tasmania 
(78i. albs.),and Um-inan (7sl. MIbs.). 

Won by lialf a longlli. six leiigUis, three 
and Iwll Icugttis. Timer—3 mins. 54 
sees. 

mie Arab Cliampiun llale. Distance—K. C. 
and distance— 

Mr. K. H. Oahagau’s Durban (d't. 131bs.)t ' 

- Byncli .3 

Mr. K. H. Qahagan's Collingwood (9st. \ 

81b8.),Bo\vley .3 . 

Mr. B. B. B.'s Dartmoor (3st. 131bs.}, F. | 
'ISauiplcnian .. •• .. .. 3 : 

■Vi’on by 2lengths, 3leugt.lt.s, Time—3 mins. ‘ 
11 secs. ^ j 

H. K. Tlic First Aga* Khan’s Commemoration j 
Platm ^Intauce li miles— 

Mr. B. B. S.’s Dartmoor (S.st. 9Ib.s.), F. 

. Tewidemaa .. % .* if 

Mr.* Gbihagan’s Colling^^'oo([* Jgst. olbs.). 


Mr. All bin TaUb’s White Silk (Sat. ISlts.),. 
Buiz.^ 8 

Mr. Data Gowa^Jec’a Bed Gross (Ost. lib.), 
Tralian .. .. ..4 

' Ali^t Ban ;—^Moncy Gold (8st. Slba.), Spar* 
mw Hawk (Sat. albs.). Longboat (Sat, 
5lbs.). and Balloon (Sat. 211 h.). 

IVon by li length, a neck, a short Iteod. 
Tinu '.—i luiua. 23 a<-cs. 

Till- Aral) Pony Derby. Di.atance 6 furlongs— • 

Mr. All bln TjUib's Mandll (Sat. 121b6.), 
Biiiz .. .. .. .. ,. .. 1' 

3[r. 11 . i£. Oaliagan’s Ace of Boyah) (Ost, 
21b,<.), BoM'Icy .. S 

Mr. Al. Goculdasb’Four Aces (Sst. IZlbs.), . 
Dnxley . *.8 

Mr. Ileinai' 's Diamond King (bat. 51bs.) .. i 
-Vl.so B-m:—Nujdi (Sst. I21bs.), Wannlna* 
t.-r (S^t. 12ib‘.),aiid .lu^tice (Sst. 41ba.). 

Won by a short lieud, 3 lengths, 1 leugUi. , 
Tiim .—1 min. 22 secs. 

Ci-eil Gray IMatc. Distance 0 furlongs— 

Mr. Aii bin Talib’a Kliundil (late Ctmdlc) ' ' 

(S-t. 71bs.), Buiz.1 

.Mr. liiicoque's Beiulmastcr (7ttt, 91bs.), ' 

Meeking.. ... ..3 

-Mr. Downes’ JUre Find (Sst. 31ba.), Traluui. 3 
Mr. M. Gamlda-jb' Meclianic (Sal. 31ba.), 

Purtoo'ingh .. .,4 

23 Startl'd. 

IVoii' by a liead, 3 lengths, 3i lengths.. 
Time,—min. 23 secs. - ^ 

Lucknow. 

Civil Service Cup. Distance 0 furlongs— 

Mr. Jolm Peter*.s Liidy Bunny (lOat. Tibs.}, 
Jliiiz .. .. .. .. ., ,. 1 

8iifUi.r Jcumi chAlgli’s Toylenc (Sat. 71bB.), ' 
Quinn . . 

11. H. tile Aluliiiraja of IMtlala's 
' Wonder (Sst. Dibs.), 'Traliuu 


Little 

• » , « • 

Smith’s Aranti (7st. libs,). 


^Wfey , «« 


1 

g-f 


, t 


Mr. Sydney 

Tiiakiir .'.'4^ 

Also Bon:—^Ituid (s<t. Tibs.), Army (Tat, 
lOUt.s.,carried 7bt. ]2lbs.), Bonnie Blueb 
(7at. Oibs.), Gold Mohur (7at. Slbs.),' '■ 

a le Juice (ist. 21bs.}, Token (Tat. 2ibB.) . 

Lady Malwood (Oat. 71ba., cartteA V 
Oat. lOlbs.}. , 

Won by tlirue lengths, three-quarterlengtiiVK 
and half leugtli. Time—I inin. 7 

I.ucknnw Derby. Distance li miles.— 

Mr. llaniir^ Short .'?Jdrt(83t. lllbs.). B^ir,. V 
Mr. Walsh’s Eagle's Meat (Oat. 7|^.),. j, 1 

l'’lyai» ...'B 

U. U. the Maharaja of Pattola’s iEe 
' (Oat 6lb8.)."Crahaa ,, 

Mr. UTewhnry's MbpsoonGL't., 

- (7st.), Mel^m 


- F- - - --. 
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411m.)> Mayfly IV 
■ (7Ht. *uid Pomadu (Ost. ISlbd., 

canied Tat. t{lb8.)>' 

V I r I 

Won by thrco-quartpf Irn^tli, four Iciigtiia. 
Xliuc—wins. 0 3*5 scus. 

3turray Cup. Diatancu 1 mlli '—^ \ • 

Mr. Hamtwd'H Hamcctdia (9»l. 121 3.' 

Flynn .1 

Mr. Matlirodaa Uoculdan* Jl. Cr. (Ost. lOlbs.), 

J Trahan .2 

Sirdar Jewon Singli's Majofr-Gvncral (8hl. 

' lllba.), ^ilnu .3 

H. H. tho Yuvaraj of 3ry'.ori'’s Tango 111 
.i t (Tat. I31b,s.). Mi lsmn . A 

. AIho Man:— Ihinl (’ash (7>.f. t2lhs.). Ainj)- 
, hlliyoii (7&t. 71b*..). jmd lied Virgin (O-t.). 

' Won by half a 1fii'j!lh, tlnMi* Iciigtli*., 
four Imigtlix. Tinn- 1 min. 

Poliita Cup. Misiaiicf <>tiirU>iigs.— 

Sirdar Juwiui Siugh't. Toy like (9st. Tlb^.). 

V, Quinn .1 


Won by one length, aume head bcUVran 
third and dead heater. Time—1 min, 

23 aecs. 

Gn'nilor Clip. Ulstnncc! 7 furlongs— 

Mr. Walsh’s I'kigle’s Nest (8st. albs.). <7. 

' P1>iiii .. .. .. .. ,. 1 

Mi. Utuuer’h Short Kkirt(7st. 7lbs.), Kuriatt. 2 
11. 11. the ;Mabarajidi of Patiala’s May boy 
('.)..>t. I21bs.), Trahan 

Mr lliutier’s Puss Li‘e (Ost. 121bs.), Huylioo 4 
Won by a shoj't head, two and a half lengths, 
two lengths. Time—1 min. 20 4*3 secs. 


Bangalore. 

3r.diiU'aj.'iIi oi .M.\sin-,.v (lup. Misianee 1 mile.— 
A liaiidiea|i lor eoniitry-bred lioi'ses— 

11. II. tile .Miiiiarajali of Mysore’s Maplo 
(list. I-Jlbs >. .1. Jtose .1 

t'ol. .1. Desjiiiij I'rs' Aliss 'Prislum (6st. 
lOllis.). I’liitiH) Kingii .. .. ,.2 

Itelling. (> to 4 oil Maple. 2 to 1 against 
.Miss Twisliini.tiiid 3 lo 1 Hheila. 


Mr. Sattar's Tokeni7st. 121l>s., carrii-d 7st. 
131bs.>, J. Flynir .2 

Siidar Ji>wan yiugh’s Oruiy (S.st. 21bs.}. 
Jlarrett .. .. .3 


Mr. y,\dney Smith’s Avaiiti (“st. ]21bs.). 
Tlmkor .4 

Also hart:—Little Wonder (Ost. (jJbs.), 
Gold Alohiir (7ht. Slbs.). and Isniy Mal- 
wuod (C.st. nibs., carried Gst. J21bs.). 

Won Ay Olio and a half lengths; a short 
lu*aa; bue and quarter length. Tinn—1 
min. 

Patiala Cfnp. Mistanee 1 iiti Ii — 

Mrs. Wliito's Gipsy King (list. 8Ibs.). Mel- 

1 .I 

•. Ilashecr All’s ^latid j^i.). J. Flynn .. 2 

Mr. .T. D. ateott’s Sea Lad (0«t. 121b.*..). 
Marrett .3 

Sirdar Jcwau Singii’s Jilavonrneeii 
ISlbs.), Kortliinore 4 

.Also. Ban:—^Amalgam (8st. lllixs.). 

Won by a short head, one and thne-qairtet 
lengths, two lengths. Time.—1 iiiiii. 4G 
I'Ssoos. • 

|«at Oodh Handicaii. Distaitce G1 ilriongx— 

'Oencral Baja Marl Singh’s Piiaraoh (G»t. 
SlbB,.carried Gst. lllbs.), Moosamdiu .. i 

M> H. the Yuvaraj My.sore’i, Pe.stnvu (7st, 
Slbs.), Kprtbmore.2 


Jr. BdUtettV Morbrook (7st. .31b^., e-orried 
Tst Slba.)# Myeowaa .. « ,. *. u 

Jevntr Singh’s Tliu 
,(flat; 71b8.)i Quinn.. 

Ktt'Jfacipverty’s X»w Mar- VDend heal. 
i*~ (7bt..21bs., curled 7st. 

iV ., *.- 


I 

X- 


Won by jii*.t a iieek. Hlieila half a dozen 
leiigtiis iN'liiiul. Time.—1 min. 34 4-5 
.''eex. 

Itangiilon* Clip. TTiiudienp for liorses in the 
M-euiid di\isioii. Distiinee IJ miles— 

.Mr. .1. t;. (iiil'-lauii's Uiliming (8st. 121hs.), 
.Ml Isom. .. 1 

-Mr. .1. MiilliekV ]>ou’t-l3i-lAte (Gst. 4Ibs.), 
i’ll! too Singh .. ,.2 

.Mr. .1. L. AinsMorlh’s Man^eeu (8st. 121bH.), 
.8 

Alxo llan :—i'liiianlTn-opist (fist. Slbs.), 
IVeAvIJii (.--..i. 131bs:), and Mi.xs Mmko 
( 1 !*.!^. nibs.). 

Won by lleiigtij. 1 length, J length. Time, 

— 2 min. 1J sn--.. 

Barrackpore. 

Pony Derby, Distance 1 mile— 

.Mr. GliosalV Slipiiery Ann (Ost. 21bs.), Corn- 

wt 11 .. ... 

Dr. Jolui CariV Doblw (ttet. 13Ibs.), W'ullace. 2 
Also Man KiienruIxlUst. Gilw!.), Blackwell 
(10«*t. 3lb^.), Post Entry (7st. Gibs.}, and 
Iteliind (Kst. Slbs.). 

Won four lengths, two lengths. Time.— 

1 min. 31 ai'cs. 

Bannekpon* Derby. Distance 1] miles— 

.Mr. C'auikJdV BUU-A-Wee (7sl. 31bs.). 
Walhu-e . .. ..I 

Mr. Ifale’.s MaiioiU-y Boy (lO.st. 21 Ik.>. 
Fenton .. ./* .2 

Mr. itae’h EXfliungc (8^1. lib.),>'a(ivc .. 8 
Also Ban,—IVklncsc (Ost. Elbs.}. 

Wou by halt ji length, one length. Time— ' 

2 luiusi 20 sees. , 
















BaWAlpliidi. 

Foajab Army Cap. Distance 2 tnilcs over 
eight flints— 

Captain V. tJ. Siiooncr’s St. Anbyn (12st. 
SlbflO, CRpt'aiii lii^rnard.1 

nr. A. V. James* The Count (Ont.), 
Brake .2 

Captain T. F. S. Bnrridge's While Patch 
(lOst. Bibs.), Owner .3 

Also Ban:—^Rupert (I2st. aib^;.), Taxilla 
Slbs.), and I'ull Ihrougli 

31bs.). 

Won by twenty lengths, ten lengths. 
Time—4 mins. 8 20 secs. 

I 

Punjab Army Cup Cbaiif. Distance! 2,J rnilcii— 

Major C. Canipbell’s! Destiny (12.<.t. .'libs.). 
Captain Is-wis .1 

Captain Spooner's St. Aiibyn (I2st. I'Jlbs.). 
Captain Bisrimrd.2 

Captain Methv<>n*K Bombay Diuk (I2st. 

3ibs.), Mr. Bobbs.:> 

Also Ban Snnstar (12st. :ill>s.), Jliipi-rl 
(t2st 31bs., carried 12--t. 4llis.), anil I'liJl 
Through (LUst. 31b-i, enrried Idsl. (>lb.^.}. 

Won by twolenglhs, three lengtiis. Tiiuis-— 
d mins. 22 sees. * 

, 'Great Northern Plato. Distanee 7 l urlongs— 

Hakim Mahomed Yusat's Dilkuslia (u^t. 
41bs.), Uayhou .. .. .. 1 

Major O. N. iIuU«ii's Camille (Ost. 13lbs.). 
Captain Bernard.2 

I4oat. B. b. Maek< Azin's Pieuru»t (t)st. 
lOlbs.), Captain Burridge.3 

Also Ban:—Astroaonier (Ust. ISlbs.X and 
Ohorson Uill(7st. lOlbs.). 

Won by ihree,-quatteT oi a length, one 
length. No time taken. 


Bawalpindi Oitg. Distance {r farUndi^^.v^^ 

Mr. Sydney Smith's Awanti tSst. 

Thakar «. .* 

Capuin Burridge’s Loma (8st. 

Fitzglbons .. ' .. .. . -i. 2[ 

,* mi. Wbitc’a Olpsy King (7st. 

• Midsoni *.. 

Mnjor'’j. Lee’s Little (7»t- «b.), ''f. 

sambin .. .. ' *. A" 

Also Ban:—Lady Mamhmint (lOsb 71b$.)» O'' 
Atuid (t)st. 4Ib.s.), Bon^e Blnsh (7st. V'T' 
lib.) f.ady Lyric (7st. 71bs.),uid SiilO^' ' 
(6st.3lbs.). - 7 ^ . 

Won by tbrec-quartor length, half a length*.''. * 
a neck. liiuc—1 mlu. 34 8>5 secs. 

I 

Stand Plate. Distance 2 miles over eight ' 
flights— , ‘ ' 

Mr. i:. ^lomfort’s Simson (flst.* carried 9st. 
3Ibs.), Owner . i. 1 

Captain Barridge’s Loma (flst. 91b9., carried 
S)st. 121b.<t.), Owner .2* 

Mr. Tliompson’s Turbulent (llstu^lSlbsO,' '' 
ilayhue .. .. S- 

Aiso Ban :—^Mimsoon (Ust. ISlbs.), Taxilla 
(dst. :Ub».), and MaplelcOf (Ust. lib.). 

Won by two and a liaK lengths, one kiid a . 
hali'lengtUs. Time—4 mfiis. 27 2'flsecs. 

Ciarit Pony Plate. Distance 6 furloiigs— '* 

Li(>nt.-Col. Holden’s and F. D. Soott% ' 
JiUdy Marchiuhit (lUst. Tibs.), Dlo]^,ji'1 - 

Colonel Smallwood’s Bonnie Blpjii|<(7Ht. . 
121b.-.), Bose .. .. ” .. 2r 

Mivjor J. Lee’s Little Eva (Tst. illw., . 
carried 7bt. SIbs.), Jafflt.3 < 

ANo Ban:—^Maud (Ust. 51bs.), and Maori 
King (Tbt., carried Tst. lib.). 

Won byltaUalcjmth.tbrec-quarter lengril. ' 
Time.—1 mln.x3 l>Usecs. : 


'It 


STEEPLECHASING. 


Calcutta. 

Indian Grand National. Distance 3 miles— 

B. H. tile Maharaja of Cooeh Behar’s Larri¬ 
kin (list.), Seastreain . 1 

Messrs. Swan rad Hilliard’s Footsb'ps 
. Fearle^ s (LUst. 2lbs.), Heron .. ..2 

. Me. Pugh’s Dyiievor Park (lOst. 4ibs.), 

Scotti .3 

•Jlitl^.H^deTsoa’s Gievaller (Ust. Olbs.), 

.* 

^*800 :-rKnlght’B Key (lOst. lllbs.), 
'xdiohoc (lost. SIbs. (fell), Arlxona 
{dst. Illbs4. Trcba (ft«t. Ulba.). and 
* m. «IbsJ, tfcll)? 



( Won by threo lengths; fifty lengths iauveiq^ 
lengtlLs. Time .—0 mins. 1 4*3 secs. , 

Grand Annual. Distance 2 miles— 

Mr. Edward’s Wldppoorwill (lOst. tlbs,'**® 
Heron .. .. 

Mr. Walsh’s Bodenham (lOst. 131bs.)*>9e»#^^ 
tream ■. 

Also ^:—Scotch FUrid (Okt. 

Ub.).,*. " r i. 
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LAWN TENNIS. 


hgtf'ObuiiptoiuAips 

^^Shtmldm boat L. B. D<Jiac,(6-4A(0-S^, 
IV .(4-fl).<«-3), (6-S). ^ • 

;/ Jim’s Doubles^ 

' li. S. Sc'aiio and N. B. Deane boat N. P. 
Warden and A. W. Shallow, (6-4), (C-3), 
r (4-a), (6-2). 

^ * 

^,^Ladies’ Sngles— 

,* lira. MMeswocth beat Mrs. Bcrtlwnd. (7-5), 
«W)). • 


.-'Mixed Doubles— j 

■ ■ ' Mib. MbluBWorth and L. S. Deane b at Mrs. ' 'roiirnnnw nt 

Kcays and Z. Shlnildzu, ((}-3)f (8-0). 


Men’s Doubles-^ 

Smitli and Mant beat Moss and ITav. 

(8-0), (0-4). '' 

Mixed Doubles— 

Captain and Ulrs. Moss boat Captain Hay 
and Mrs. Leslie Jones,(0-3), (3-0), (0-4). 

Poonu Cyinkhana Handicap Tonmanent— 

ladies* Doubles—^Mrs. Jackson and Mrs. 
S'f.nRor Leather. 

Mc>n’s .Doubles—Carr and rbpeland. 

L.'yiios* Single-s—Mrs. Tnnier (W. O.) 

Mixed Doubles—Copeland and Mrs. Lory. 


* - Bombay Western India Champlonslilps— j 

• 

Men's Singles—Shintldzu b( at Bangn Bao, i 
(0-4), (0-1). I 

.^4g$liaa’8 Donbb»a—JSiigland and Chcotliani 
■^^^(Sieat Maorojiaud^ngiu<‘er,(7-.’>). (a-«). 

Mixed Doubles—^Mrs. Boynolds and Imin 
beat Lady Tata and Bauga Bao. 

-lUinla Tournament— 

« 

v'. Men’s Slagles—Crawford. 

Singles—-Mrs. Heathcote. 

“ '“'H^oubltM—^Buuwar MuliaraJ Sillgb and 




Mix^ Doubles—^Mrs. Hutcheson and Captain 
Ashton. 


'.Delhi Tournament.— 

4 

Men’s Singles— 


P. Smith beat Hamefl Nagl, (6-0). (6-2), 
>s, (0-4). ""W 


Men's Singles— 

M'agir bi nt (liinmiilgand (0-4), (0-0). 

Men's llnuliles— 

Siinderdas and Mankeshardas beat Nar- 
snrgdJW and Itliarpiir Singh, (3-0), (O-l), 

Mixed Doubles— 

Lady 1’ata and Baiigsi Bao Iwat Mrs. Bow 
and Sleelii, {0-.‘{), (0-4). 

G. I. P. By. Tournament— 

■Men’s gingi's—.7. Scott (TTurda) beat A. 
Goldney (r^mbay), (C-l). (0-4). 

Men's Donbliis—A. Goldney and K. Brown 
(linnilKiy) beat Cordels and Kvons (Binal 
((■.-4), (0-2). 

Mixed Double.—J. sBeoTtand Mrs. Fcanimi 
(Harda) b-at Brown >uid Mrs. Gwynno 
(Uouiljay), (.'i-7), (6-1), (0-3). 

• 

Condor Tournainont— 

Bimi and Guntl.,r beat B, A. Waglc and 
H. B. Dastoor. 


Aga Shan Gup (Bombay)— 

^ Honrets .... «« •• ... 1 goal 

'' Dosltanians B. C. •• .. mt. 

.''Bi^ihtuo Cup (Calcutta)— 

B. I. Association, Lucknow .. 

i * * 


r 

Hockey. 

Asansol Institute ,, ,, 


O^know)— 
;'^fSaiiii)gB(itthlion » 


4 goals 

FOOTBALL. 


Aga Khan Junior Cup (Bombay)— 
OtUiedtal High School 
St. Xavier’s College .. 


• • 


1 goal 
Kit, 






•• 1 goal 

, •> s*. Kit. 


Murree Brewery Cup— 
Boyal Sussex " Adi 
Durham L. I. 




.. 2 


NM* Tr v 

Y. M C. A. League (Bombay). Colalk 
Hoepital. r. 


li-- 






>' 


">■ * s'-. 

Wireless Telegraphy, 

GOLF. 


Bombay Cup— 

(1) G. TJt'gbio. 

(2) 11. ]>. li^i^Iand aud D. Walki-r. 

Nasik Cnp— 

(1) n.Walki r. 

(2) T. Bcgblo. ‘ 

Handicap Foursomi-s— 

(1) IS. E. Coombs and T). Walk r. 

(2) G, Ikphit" and T Tk-s'liii', 

Captain’s Cup— 

(1) J. H. Himlic, 

(2) W. K 1). Pislu r. 

Aliiod Paiifi— 

(1) Mr. and Mrs. W. B. fi. Smith. 

(2) Mr. and Mrs. W. Bi'id. 

OfflccTs’ Compctllion— 

(1) Captain (t. Jf. Hraiidon. 

Prosid<-nt’H Cnp— 

<1) F. Itoyd. 

(2) C. lii ghlc. 


NASIK. 

f 

Handicap Cup— 

' at C. S. C. Harrison. 

' (sS' E. B. <S)omhs. 

Silver Jfcedal— 

(1) D. Walln r. 

Cimllcngc Shield and Gold Medal— 

(1) G. IJeRbip. 

(2) T. Tlcgble. 

T..'idie‘i’ Handicap COmpi tition— 

(1) Mrs. Aitchison. 

(2) Sirs. Dfcxbury. 

Bombay Ronglc— 

! (1) MrstC’aird. 

I (2) Mt-s. England. 

■ Isulies’ Foursomes— 

(1) Mrs. A. V. .Anderson and Mrs. Ait<$tiIson. 

(2) Mrs. Boird and Mrs. England. 
l.iidies* Pillting Comiietlt^ou— 

(1) Mrs. Aitchison. 

(2) Mrs. Monld. 

Si ivi'i Medal (Ladies’)— 

(1) Mrs. Ptfihd. 

POLO. 


Bangalore Tournament (Cab iitta)— 

Bangalore (iyiiikhaiiii .. ..d goals 

. 2flth Light Cava^t-y.2 goals 

Cormlobacl Cnp (Calentia)— 

Bi'luir Light ftorse.H goal.s 

aiirraa Yiilley Light lloive .. ..^2Kre<ls 


AJmerc Tournament— 

Ajmwe Gymkhana.2 goala 

Bhopal Liuioers .. .. .t 1 goal 

i srum-e Bre-werj' Cnp (BTlndi)— 

j SOth Cavalry. i goals 

1 4tliCnvalr}’. ^..2 goals 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

annual report of the Indian Tclcgrapli = nfust obtain a licence. If the approval oftt)« . 
Department for 1915-10 states that the number' rallltaiy authorities Is required to what ha 
of wireless stations in India and Burma has In-, proposes to do, he should obtain such anpcoval' 
eieased from 9. in 1910-11 to 19 in 1015-10. before tho DlrectoisOeneral, Posts and TbIck 
T he numbitr of messages dealt with in the latter graphs, is approached. The llcenoe will theDT' 
year by the nine coast stations was 82,719. ' be sutatnlttod by the Dlreotor-Geneial, Poitit', 

Ucenees to Officers— The Goveniment Telegmgs.fortheBim^^ 

of India have decided that the granting of mcntoflnaia. 

(3) With reference to the above, attentlcb-,h 
is drawn to the necessity for allying lor': > 
licences to own and use wireless ' 


UoenccB to military oflicers in respect of win'lessi 
telegraph apparatus used for experimental: 
purposes ehall be regulated by the fol¬ 
lowing general principles: (1) When an 
otBoer conducts experiments In wireless tele- 
gta^y in his official capacity at tho expense 
of Oovemment no licence ii required, but only 
executive permission, which may be given so 
far as the Telegraph Department U concemed 
by tire Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

(2) When an officer oairlos on experiments 
M in private IndMdual at his own esperact he 

t 


apparatus or instaUatiouB, ea 
otoerwiso. AppHcatlons for sneh lloasces Wf 
be submltte^won^ the Cffilef of fjto T 
Staff and mil contain partienlapi^) 
the apparatus showing (g) system itlg^ 
to emidoy, .(&) enaxlraum nmge a ‘ 
with opidicanrs own xeeelvfng at 
■power (ev3ent..8nd si^itaat}, <c 
power. 





Chronicle of the yehr Idld. 


JANUARY. 


Ist.—Indian Ifow Yt-ar Honours lis* rUiolly 
charHcierlsied by r(>cognitloii oi splcmlid work 
done by Princes and Peoiilrs of India in coii- 
uection with > the war. Jnureased ]ieriu:ineut 
salutes granted to fittei'ii ruiiiif^ J’rinci^s and 
Chiefs and increased persona Isa Jutes to sixteen, 
^mong other ruling Princes and Chiefs oii whom 
ViViioiirt distinctions were bestowed. Xizuiii of 
Hyderabad was granted tile title at “ llis 
Jilted Jligliness" as heredit;^ry disliiiefion, 
and puo of Cnttdi given titie ul ^laliaruo as 
hereditary dlstijictlon. Otlier linnoiirs Ln- 
chtded ftvc K.C.B., six K.C.I., eight C.S.!,. 
four K.C.I.H., twcnty-eiglit C.i.iflf and liylit 
iCnifdtthoods. * 

H. E. the Vle,eroy and Jtt. lion. 10. S. 
5foutagu, Secretary of SUda* tor India, ree(‘i\ed 
. at Hovurnment House, Jtomljay, deputations 
from Ctmtral Provinces and ttenu- regarding 
Sclicjue. ^ 

l^^d.—^Viceroy and S*eretar.v of Slali- lelt 
^Jlomliay, former for Delhi and ialli r on \i'>it 
to Moliaraju of Gwalior. 

Sfaliaraja of Mysore opened Hyson- \rsilieie 
Mailway, which brings Mysore Clly into more 
direct cominnnlcatiou M'itli I’oonu and 1(oinl)iiy. 

Oth.—First Jfiunday In New Year S|N'eiii | 
Jnteicossion St'rxioes in eoniu'etion witli wai 
were on initiative, of 11. 31. Kiiig-l<;«ipei'or, 
held in of worship of all denoininaliiui.s 

thiougho^ India. 

•* 7th.—Eailway Conferenee .\ssoeiiitioii nn l hi 

Simla under prosideiiey of Sir itobeit lliglu t. 
who, in presldeutla 1 addiess spe«’ially relerreil 
■ to mgauisatioii ot railways to meet exigeiieie.s 
of war conditions. 


8th.—Informal meeting in Hemuits of Lidia 
Soeiety Home, Homtsiy, under cliainnaiiship 
of Jagiuluiini Sliri SImnkanieharya of Karvir, 
to e<)iieei nieasiiies tor oruanisation of Indian 
.Aeadmuy on lines oi Ficiieli and Jlritisli Aca* 
demies. 

Oth.—1.1 ian .Sfienee Coiigi'ess meeting in 
Dellii, over ;il)0 delegates jiitseiit. 

I.Ml*.— II. K. Hie Governor Oi llomlMiy met re,- 
)irevi-iifiiti\e eitiseiis ot City to diseitss high 
prices and cxoi liitant tioiise leiits. wJtli a view 
to n iiietiy growing diitieiilties eausod by theuii 
and aiinoiiiieed tiuit Gmeriinieiit jirojxiired to 
iiIi])oiiit Controller and iiuii-ollieial comiiiittei'S 
lu d.-ai with I In in. 

iKMIi.—General Sir rieaiieliainp Duff, ex-Coin« 
inaiidei-iii-Cliiei in Jndi.i. toniid dead in iK'd in 
b-nidoii eliili. Iliroiigli (as eotoiier's jury 
siil)-e(iiieiitl.\ luniid) air.ideiilal overdone of 
\eioniiI. 

—('oiint llerl ling.tieraiau JiniMn'ialCli.'in- 
e.'lioi-, addi'es.siijg Itcjelistag. said Gr^rmun 
inilHery |M)‘>i1iuii was lu-ver so tavourable ami 
I'l-jeeted l>riti.sli I’l'emin's and Ameritain Presi¬ 
dent V staleiiii-iits ol |N-aee teiiiis. 

—(hurlie Ilf hiifiii HxtiaoiiUiiary pu- 
blislied JItiil-s iinib I Deleiiee oi Jmfia Aet for 
iiiaiidenam-e ot 'iij>ply ol eoiniiuKlities in general 
ii'‘e. • 

Jte]N>rt III I’ldilie Works De]NU'tment 
Meoigaiiisation ('oiniiilnee (Ihltl) laibllshed 
ill llellii. JSepoit sjM'ci.dl.v I’eeoiunieuded 
gradual tmimJei ot l(N-a! works to local 
(b>vej nineiit budie- and engacemeui of private 
(‘uteipii'" ioi exeintioii ul ]inblic works. 


FEBRUARY. 


.''■,4th.—Obltuaiy: Howager CuUnfi.ss of Mayo. 
Widow ol former Viueroy ot India. 

■’■'.Ijord Sjxlcnham) rX-Govemor of JloiulKiy, 
l.oOiitirlbuted articles to< Times on liydro-tdeclrie 
, OoltehtiallUeB In India and di-clarud pvisis'ets 
out by Tata 8 oub & Co.'s magidiicciit 
' 3£^na Mlvcr Sebeme to be liuiui'nse. 

Imperial Legislative. CounelJ, Delhi) 
^t^roy prcflidiug. ills J-bccelleuey sjxike ut 
length on India's i*onti'ibntioiis to the 
■W^ and on administrative alfalrs. lion. Sir 
,MlJUam Moyer, MciiiIkt for Finance, hitrndiiet U 
Biqpnie-’nuc Act Amendment BHI.whji-h reeasts 
‘ of 1086 with view to imffroveraeiit of 
‘iBilotiStlon and Bill was referred to Select 
!tinl6tco^-~Clnematogtaiibs Bill introdneed 
’"sired, to Select CommiCtec.—iuditui 
Slhft Alnmdinont Bill iiitrodULVd.— 
h3r>Bou. Sir. Banna mommeuding 
tuvua ott iauguage , 


iiiwi'' as pre.liiniiuiry to eonstilutioiuil tefortus 
reject «-d. 

«I.||.—Jloyal Ihoelauiutani in Dellii establl* 
sliiiig branch ot Jloyul Mini in Bombay lor 
puriio.se ul coining gold voius. 

IStli—Govei'itmeiit of Bomlwy anuouiiced 
apiioliiliiU'iit ol ('ontruller oi Prices in City of 
Bombay, to be assisted by CoiuinithH-s and 
.'\ssiMtaiit, Controllers. 

IPtli.—riaperia] fa-giMla1i\e Couneil, Ik'lhi, 
Hon. Sir Oeoi-ge loiwiides presiding.--Usury Bill 
ititr«lueeU and relerred to Select Committee.— 
Jiidiaii Coinage Aet Ainendnieiit Bill. proAidIng 
for substitution ol nlckid two'^iniia pieee 
silver two-anua jiiece at preacut eorreiit. In¬ 
troduced.—BllUolevy a Cess on indigo einiorted 
Itoin British India (tor the piiriKMi;s of raising 
funds to assist indigo imlustry) introduced^ 
Jfou-ulUciul ccuolutlous. 
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' .i. W^^Bombay Oovcrnment pabltahcd Bill to 27tii.—iUnperial Legislative' 'CoMmolljl 

reatrlCT Increase ol rents of dwelling houses Hon. ^ Qeoige Lowndes racsldlngjrf^U •' 
and bosfncas'premises In the Prt^dency. amchd Indian vorrsts Aeti co ns i^fei.-; 

- ^ „ and passed.—Bill to enable Bombay ftovenaiiii^t' 

’ ^t m-^ bltnary: Earl of Braasey, father of to appoint Asslstaot Bcsldent and AdffitloBoh'. 
lAdy Willingdon,>wire of Governor of Bombay. j^^Hsions Judge at Aden passeA.—Hon-olBidh^ ' 

,,2Wh.—-Hon. SJir Irbrahlm Bahimtoola, Kt., Jysoluflons. ' . 

GXE., gs«rtt<-d Member of the Executive 28tn.—Impcnal Lcgmlatlve Oonncll>»'l*o»*.l 
Oooneil of Governor of Bombay. official rc^^olutioUB. ' r 


MARCH. 


Ist.—Imperial Legisl.alivc Council. Delhi, 
'’•^oeToy pinsidiiig.—^Jlou. Sir W. Meyer,reuding 
ms financial sliitemeiii, shotved that revenue 
position excellent, reeeipls from railways liav- 
ing bnuken re.(»rd and fsir exe,eeiled estimates. 
Bevlsod cstimutL ior 1017-18 showed surplus 
of £8 millions, Imperial surplus being £r>'8 
millions. Estimate tor 1018-10 sliowi-dieveniie 
sorplns £2.fi iniilioiis, but 8irW. said, (!a\eni- 
meiit would need every penny of tliis and more 
if possible to meet wiiye and nieiiiis diiliciilijes 
And there could be no r4-diictioii oi taxation 
while war conditions lasted. 

Bfch.—^ImiK-iia] Legislative Coimeil.—Indian 
Army Act Aimmdment ItiII, bringing various 
.disciplinary iirovisions ujt to date, introdueed 
/ and referred to Seleia. ('omuiittee.—iiictian 
^' Coinage Act Amendiivmt Bill passed.—Aden 
.r^Grlmlnal Jifslici* Bill passed.— Ciiieiniitogniphs 
passed.—Jfou-offiuiul resolutions, 
r 

( 8th, 0th, 12th.—Imperial Legislative Council: 
Budget discussion. «. 

13th.—‘Boniliay Legislative Oomicii, itombay, 
Governor presiding.—Einaneinl stuteiiiivits Jor 
lOld-lO presented by lion. Mr. Carmichael, 
who pointed out Unaneial situatUm was extre¬ 
mely satisfactory, esijeclally ns regards Its most 
marked feature, namely, rapid Increase bliowii 
In Provincial revenues. 

In^rlal Legislative Council.—^Bill to control 
witlMiTawal of capital from money market by 
oompanicB introduced by Finance Member and i 
iMll to aifotd special protection iu resfK'ct of! 
dvli and reveuua litigation of Indian Soldiers 
servlug under war uomDtioiia by lloiuc Mem¬ 
ber,—Hon-official resolutions. 

14th.—Bombay Legislative Council: Budget 
discussion. 

Im]x>rlal 'Legislative Couneii.—Income-Tax 
Atueudiuent JUilJ passed. 

15th.—Bombay Li'gislatlveConnctll.—Bent Bill 
lutroduced and referred to Select Committee. 

^tb.—Imperial Legislative Ciouncil.—Bill to 
amend I.B.F. Act, 1U17, aiming at expansion 
*of th^ forces, IntroduioKl said ua^d.—Hon- 
; cUdal msottttlont. 


loth—Imperial Legislative Council.—Indlaa ' 
Soldiers Litigation Bill passed.—^Non-offloiBl - 
resolutions. 

n 

21 St. —Bombay LegiKlative Couiic!].r—Bill . 

further to unu-ud Bombiiy Mefficul Act Introdnc- 
I'd ami referred to Select Committee.—i^lto de- ■ 
Clare law in force in territory ceded for purposes ‘ 
of 11. B. A C. 1. Bdiway In Baxo^ State lntn>. 
diieed and iiassed Utrough all stages.— Non- . 
oUicial resolutions. 


22nd.—Bombay Legislative Councils—Kouv,.- 
olbeial resolutions. 

f ’ ^ 

IinjKiiul Legislative Connci].r>-TJsury Bill , 
and Util to control withdrawal of cajdtal 
1 roiii money market passed.—Council adjourned 
nine die, '' 

'V’ieerr|v, in iirescuce of members of Imperlai 
T,egi.slutive Council, unveiled Memorlid Bust of ' 
late lion. Mr. G. K. Gokbalc in maifi^ntrance 
to Ouunci] Chamber. 

ilrd,—Obituary: Sir Jtffin Anderson, Governor - 
ol Ceylon, ill Oolouilio. 

24th.—Bombay Legislative CSofincIl^Bcnt ^ 
Biliinisscd. . ' 

• i‘-C 

Correspondence between In^^ And Honis'''' 
Governments regarding Indiofa ^bour Eml^*"! 
tion to more distant Crown OolonleBpabliMcil^^ 
In DcUii, general Import being apprarvai;^ 
given to proposals to affmd means to enaMe- i 
Indian labourers to migrate into Ooidsdes waab^v' 
ing them vi'hilc eiiniloating as far as po^bll'v 
unsatisfactory features '-latlicxto sssodatM:'^ 
with einfgratiou of this kind. . ■ 

25th.—Annual 3f(‘eting Bombay Chi^berMb^J^ 
Commerce, Uoii. Mr. M. N. Hogg addnas^H^' 
Cliumber on commercial and fiuandal 
as retiriug Pn'sldent. - 

26tb.—British forces having defeated. 4 , 

Army at Bamadieh, on Euiduatesv .'xeadiiMv 
Salahlych, on Aleiipo Bood, ’ ,t, ‘ s.-.v 

28 th.—Turks defeated and five 
Boners and great mumtlttes cd gtm^dssddiH^/ 
captured at sBag u ladieh* on 
victory flnallb^ stepping Tjnkliffi- 
advance down Eanuxann 
i British foEOgA.'Ui 
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APRIL. 


. : —^Frime Minister cal)lpd‘to Viceroy snying, 

' r’, .I have no doubt that India will add to 

. Ihe ladrela Itahaa already won and will c>(|iilp 
i^lf on an evi'n greater scale tliaii at ^sreseftt, 
wfaidi bnlwark largidy sava Asia frAn the 
of <m]hvBelon and disorder wlUdi it is the 
of the enemy to achieve.” * 

'rdth.—^Hon. Mr W. Moyer opened Tatalndns- 
. trial Bank, Bmbay. 

, Ifltb.—^First Bombay Co-operative Confen'oee 
'-opcired.itnder chairmansliinof Ifon. Mr. Xallii- 
'’ 1 ;^, Samaldas. C.I.E. 

/ I * . • 

.'Iiord lamlngton,former Goveninr of nomisay, 

'* addrcBslng Society of Arts, referred to tnitwii- 
'•'dons supplies of watiT for factory jsiwer in 
lldlithem part of Bombay l*i'esideney and | 
--^nggested that Government sliodld irnike <0111- 

? Iate BUnry of these juul eitln t sefni'es. viiii' 
low to their conversion for ineeltiinical jiinjiosi's. 

^ ' 2 dtb.—Annual Meeting of Bombay ’tTillftwiiers*' 
''Agsoelatlon. Hon. Sir IBiislia Waeii.a. Vre^i- ■ 
. tldent, reviewing outlook, urged pindeitei^ :iml' 


coarage In meeting the new economic condl« 
tions arising. 

27th.—-Special War Confen-nci' opened in 
Dellii. Vic<'roy presided and rend stirring ex¬ 
hortation from II. M. King-lSmpenjr. Two 
committees, on Man-power and on llesoutces, 
respectively, a]>pointed. 

25>th.—War Conference, Delhi. Besolntions 
expressing India’s loyal response to His Majes- 
I t>'*s Wi-Bsage adopted ; also resolutions recenn* 
mending Government of India to adopt recom* 
I mendations by suli-eommirtees on Man-power 
and lies iiro<'s. 

nwii.—tJovi-rnoT I.'uil Found.'ition Stone of 
new SeaiiK-n’s Institute (Missions to fch’amen) 
III Itoiulsiv. paying liomage lo noble bravery 
witli wliieh nieivuntiie marine* hud kept sea 
«'r>niiinnii''ntiiiiis going during war and appealing 
111 pr-ople to siiliserilK' Hinds to make new In- 
sliiiiir n worthy trilmte from Bombay. 
S1:iteini-nt by Coinniiltee showed over two 
lakhs iiin ady siibseriix-d and lls. 5 lakhs re* 
(|iii>i-(l to eoinplete seiicmc and allow one lakh 
101 enilowimiit. 


MAY. 


» Snd.—Government of India issiii d press 
'iaMumintique on lecommeiidutions of reeent 
' War Coiuercnee exjiiaining reiinlrennnts in 
.collection with war and in puticailar sliowing 
that half a million recruits were required ioi 
^Indian Army. 

iOth.—Government notified that in ^rder to 
Mve maotical eifects to rceoinineiidntions oi 
‘ |mlhl ^r Conference tliey jiroiiosed to eon- 
^atttute- Transports and T'oudstntYs Board, 
Communications Board, Bmplnyiiu nt mid 
Labour Board, and i*nblicity Boanl, at Hend- 
'quarters of tlie Government ot India, to cq- 
''ocdlnatn and expedite eiTorts and secure co- 
. (^ration of non-official eobiniunily. 

In appreclatlonqif Lady Wlllingdon’s 
wllWBOfvicee in several matters of imldic utility 


and benevolence, and osjiei'lnlly in the c&nso 
ol anielioiiitinn and nt rirogn’ss of Intllnn 
^Yonl:llllllNMl, Malinrani oi Bliaviiag.'ir announeed 
iiiaiigniation ol selieiiie fui ]ierpetnation of lady 
VMIInigdoii’s name among Indian States and 
imrlmrs. a Hind to wliieh iiilMal eontrlbutions 
.-niinnnt mg to Its. 0 lakhs already licen paid 
tieing inaugurated for th^ jiuriiose. 

2'ltli.—(Jovernmiiit of India isstitd Jong re¬ 
solution Indieatiiignmiinei ill whieh they deshvd 
piogiess to lie made along road ol local self* 
government. Itisolntioii recommended in 
ixirtieifliir siibstiiiitia] ineren''e of elected incm- 
liers in Mnniclimlilies and Burn) Boards, repre¬ 
sentation of iiiiiicritles by noniinatioiis and 
setairiiig of nilicitil exja'rteiice by noiuinatioo 
of officials without I)o^Ter of voting. 


9UNE. 


fed-—^Hls Majesty’s Birthday nononr.s 11 «t 
#|MBedin Simla,announced grant ot two G.C.S.I. 
gijgL B. Lord Bentlond, Madras, and IT. E. Lord 
iFlinillngdon, Bombay), two K.C.S.f., six C.S.I, 
G.G.I.E., four K.C.I.E.. 42 C.I.E., eiglit 
<;'lath[hthoodB, and numerous honours of lesser 
'P?#Bgiae. 

fvt q ** I* 

Second xndtan War loan, representing 
of India’s £100 mfllion contribution to 
Government for carrying on war, 
1 ^. ftrst day’s subscriptions amounting to 

^Provincial War Conference at 
Hflii Bombay. Governor presiding. War 
Bonid ap^nted. 

PubjUc Meeting in Bombay Town 
^-"Htragemeitt of BUbscrliitions to 



' H. II. Sir James Meston, H. H. Maharaja of 
Patiala, and linn. Sir R. F. Sinhn, represtntJng 
fiidia, eonlialJy weicumed by their enlleagUes 
tit o])ening session of Imperial War Cabinet. 

llAli.—First cases of “Spanish Intiueniia'* 
to occur in India reported in Bombay, disease 
having arrived in Govt, transpo^ from Suez. 

21st..—Government of India announced deci¬ 
sion of H. M. King-Emperor t.o grant number of 
sulistantlvn King’s Commissions In Indian 
Army to selected Indian ofllcers who have 
specially dlstinguiKhed tlKmielves in war; also 
a certain number conferring honorary tanto 
in Indian Army to certain other Indian cffloeni 
who have rendered distinguished services and 
certain further number ol temporary substan¬ 
tive King’s CommlsslonH in Indian Aipy to, 
selected candidates nominated partly ■ npm 
CITIJ life gnd pwtiy frop Arpy* ^ 
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‘IsHiifid from iRomlwy Mint,, goid ] fititutp Cotton Control CJommlttce fof oonttof' 

mwutrn of valnp of llfi. 15,thcMP hcingliitpndcd I ling Bomltuy cotton trade, 

fnim demand for gold coins in India nnill newly ' 

■Htiihiialied bnmcii trl Jloyal Mint foi mining 2Rth.—^Bombay Covcrnnicnt, In rcsolntion- 

Hovcri'lgiiH nnd hwll-.-iovcreigns in 1k}ml.'a.v reviewing i>rogreKs oi m*o)x>r»tivc cnulit mow- 

colnea into operalion. nicnt in lYesideney (Hiring WIC-IT, tthowrd 

Annonma'd in Simiii iliai lionilKiv {■'riYirnineiit Hiat, reniuikuldc advance was lundc duting 
uiilhorlac'd inidej- Beldice oi Jii(li<( *\el lo wwi- rlluii ^yeai‘. 


JULY. 


—Obituary:—Maliomed V. Sultan of 
Turkey. 

tttli.—'ll(‘HOrt of Tniliiin ('i>ii-thiiiiiiii:il Kefoim 
proposals l(y Vie< rov and Sieri(ai\ nt .Sl.ite 
iaaited, main fmoi^iiiiis lieing inr (I) enfiiiiieli 
TKipnlar miitroi ill loeil iKulie^ nnd tln-ir Inrg' 
cst ]iOsKil)ie iiidi‘|ii iideiiec linni otd'hie enidrol' 
(2) eariy steps tnwanis proKiessiii- n :ilied ion 
of resiMinsilde goii-iuiinnl in I’roMiices: 
cniai^eineiit of liiipiriiit lj«-,'isliiti\e (‘otiiieil 
and iiKTCiised npimrt unities o) inllueneiii!: 
Oovrinment : (tl rehix'idiou oi eoiitiol m 1*ii- 
liament .and .Si'cretan- oi smle o\ei- (imeinini'iit 
of India nnd Prininei.il giiMMiiiieiits. Iii>- 
tingiiislied nutlinrK ol tin' tliii. miim- 

, inarlHcd llieir proi)Os:il,s - ••Wii.i* wi' linie dinn 
is to alford'Tndinns » mii-slijne in the goM-iiiiiii nt 
of tho entire miiiitrv, wliile piniidiiii; in ili.- 
provinces tile means lortlieiii tontt-iin tin- st.-iui- 
Of res|iOl)siliIe gi Vi'i'iiliii lit. to uliieli the lll'•.Mll• 
iilng of res|Niiisiltilt.\ lor tin- <hi\i riiiiieiit o'' 
India itsell must lie llie sequel." 

IPMl.—Xiiineroiis views of non-oflieiiilTndi:iiis 
.pnhlisiicd highly lii\ounil)le to iteloiie.s Jtcfiovi. 

• ItHll.—ReiKirt inildisli.-d in India of .(iidieial' 
. Committee presiihai OM I l>,v Mr. .iiistiee Itowlatt \ 
King's liciieii, aiipoinled to iiiiestigate natiiie 
fliid extent of ertiniiial,'uiispiracies in eonneetinn ' 
with revoliitlonarj' inoMineiits in India and i 
to adviw in regard lo leuisintion. Tin* riport 
extending to over I'm* |iiiiiteil KHilse^ip jiages 


pills annexures, contained ariming story o( 
sedition and conspiracy largely fostered aiuL 
liiianeed hy tierriiaiis.' with view to causing 
iiprii-lng In India. Tlie (huiinittec, inado 
el-il«ointu recoiinneiidatlonH for Hiieeial legis> 
latioii 01 iKitli .•nieigi'iiey and permanent eliame- 
ter. 

2,‘iHi.—Prominent moderate THilifica) leaders 
of lioitiliay k^sued imjioi'tiiiit nieniomndtim on 
ileforni Kelieiiie. deelariiig that, it repn'Srntrd 
"real and siilisiniititil measure of reform, 
tint recoiiuiieiidiiig various amendments in 
details. ■■ 

iiutli.— noinhay /.esishitive Cmineil. Poona.— 
lieiised liiidgel Ktateiiieiit. I!)18-lt).presented^— 
Second nailing of Hilh to amend l^mhay 
Meilie.al Act, liM'J!, passed.—Hill to disqtmUty 
certain aiieiiK iroin heing members of or voting 
at eleelions to certain local bodies in llombay. 
I*l■esid^•lley. introduced nnd imsscd.—Bill further 
to anieiKl linniliay Distriet Police Art lj)tro> 
diiceil .111(1 referred to Select Committee. 

.‘lOtli.—Bomliny Ijcgislathc (Yninell, Pcxnia.— 
TtoniKay lleiil Bill read first time nnd referred 
to Re!|iet (Vmimitiei>.—^Noii-A0ieinlresolutions.. 

;ilst.—Bomhiiy lii'gislative Comifll.—^Non- 
nfliciii I resolutions, iiiosl im].iort4int lieing oiiu 
jimtcsting against the l>overnTiieiit*B exoclns 
to Mali.ablpsliw<ar twire a year, this rcsolntion 
being defeated by 24 votes to 13 .after lengthy 
diseussion. 


AUGUST. 


1st.—^Bomliny T^gislntlve Council.—Non-ofli- Scsslmi of Indian Notional Cnngre.ss and being , 
clalroflolntions. Pdlowcd by similar memorandum toy Stfo^ratcH'' 

Numerous prominent pc]>ivsentntivc members '.*! headed by Hon. Mr. Snrend^ath 

of baekwurd classes in Bombay PresMeift'j m'^'erjee. 

iHStted raemorandiiin on Aeform Sc-heine, iirgiii'g 25t.h.—Government of India annoBnoed ap-''* 
special view-point of Imekward classes and in pointment of Cation Cloth Controlh-r to deW'^ 
INUthoilar demanding cominuiiiil re]iresentatkiii with ptoblem of high prices of cotton ol<^> 
for them in new legislatures. througliout Indio. 


2nd.—Bomltiy Legiatotive Council: Non-ofTieia] 
resolutions. Jt 

4tll.—It being Sunday and fourth nunlwrsnry 
of Great Britain’s entry into tlie war, s]s-ci(il 
supplteatlons for vjetory of Allies were olfered 
in all places of worships througjiont India. 

foth.—AunopncM'd thM, All-liMtia Canfen'oee 
of Moderate l<lirty would be hold in mmr ^ture 
for priniose of ex|iressiiig u(V'e]>tanee and general 


20th.—Special Session of Indian NatlonAl.'-' 
Congress opened in Bombay under presidency 
of Sfr. Hasan Imam, who delivered hb^ly, 
critical address on reform proposals. '! 

3l)tb-31st.—^National Congress . In Bomtogy 
passed rarions resolutions mttpistt^vldtonMc^*. 
Chelmsford Morm pnqiosals. ' ,1 "■ 


31st.—Extraordinary Session of' JUMndta 


if «- --7- A* -.-,a,-, ... •Mtaavifb rjiF*; 

4<|hfs annouiU'enuMit tollowuig anoUier by Mrs. «if ilaia of Mahmudnliod. who deliydt^ 
|il^s.:int and iicr followers siiminnning Hjiecial .genevallj' eiitlenl of Reform. ' 
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SEPTEMBER. 


. Ist.—Mositm Iji‘.ngTio Session r!Outiniu<(l ti» 
Oontbajr. Firrtt rcsoluljou .piiHscd tleclati'il 
loyal homase of AIMndia Moslem Im'iisur 
to It. H. Ktitf JSmpcror and others criticised 
-Jloform Scheme. • ^ 

4tli.—^Imperial LoRisIallve Qpiincil, 

Viceroy delivered long introductory speeclu— 
'Fiaanoe Minister intiodueed T^tovtteiaj <Jol- 
, lection of Taspa 11111, Paper Currency Jlillaud 
. (lold Mohnr Jlill.—Hon. Sir Gpm'jw* Harnes 
Introduced Non-FerroUH .Metala Bill. Provinelnl 
' Insolvency Bill and Bill to tako Powers to 
Provide for Cheap Supply of Cotton Ciotli for 
Poorer Claaaes. 

.•Ith.—^Imperial Is*"lKlatIve Couneil.—TTon. Fir 
Hk'orgo Hjimes Introdiiecil I'hi'-iny 'I'radiiii' 

. OnlerB (Validntinnl Bill.—lion. Mr. I’atil 
introi|uced Hindu lutcr'CUrto Marrlnge Hill. 

fltH.-—Imperial T/'gislativc Couneil—Tfoii. tfr. 
Stirondranath Tianerjee moved* n solution 
thanking Viceroy and Seereiary ol, state tor 
T<‘form prmKumlH anil reeoiniiii-nding (lii'iii a" 
unuine enort and delinite advanee timavds 
SogreKKivc realisation of re<.poiis[|ik- sell- 
, .lovemraent for India, and reroninnndinn 
^mlntmeiit of ('(guinltter to eoiisiiter n turiii 
:i^e)iort and make recomiiieiidations. ])i...eii-.. 
^lon continued all day. 


Defenoe of India Act of Covernmeut of Bengal 
issued, slioning that of SOU cases evamined by 
the CominissuiiUTs, lh<y 1 m« 1 in only six caeen 
found tliat. there wvre in their 0|tinion insiifTc 
cieiit grounds tor believing tlinl piirtips ennermed 
had acted in manner prejudicial to piildic safety 
on tlic defence ol British India. 

18tli.—^Imperial Ijcgislatlve Council. Siinla,'.’.- 
rrovi.slonal Colleetlon of Taxes BUI. Kon- 
Ferrous Metals and Afetnliic Ores Bill and Indian 
Arniie‘ ’ (Siis]H-rKinn of SeniencesJ Bill ijassed.— 
The I. 1». F. .\et .Vininijineiil Billnnii Broiisto 
(bin Bill iiitroiliKeti. 


]0tli.~ -Tmpc'rial 
nflkja I reso 1 11 1 ions. 


LegMat :ve Coniieil.—Xon* 


LNitli —“liiiliii r>.iv” in loiulon. object htdng 
to r.ii>«e £.>ii.lH)0 to provide lints and clubs 
loi Indian Troops "as a siiiall token of tJio 
CilvV appieeiation of (In nnigiiiflci-iit loj-alty 
ol liiilia and the s|i|endid lighting qualities 
of liei son.., ot mIuiiii loiidnners liavc every 
right lo i«‘ piiiiid and gratetiU." 


7th,—^Imperinl Tjcgislatlve Council.—T)|seii.,- 
sion rcHiimed on Bvforras resolution 
divided Into two isirts. On 
taken first part was carried hy 40 votes against 
two, and second part by 48 votes ugaiii..it' ± 

Obituary:—Sir'Batan Tata, Kt..of Jioniliay. 

Otb.—Imperial Iicgislative CbunelU—TIon. Sir 
W. Ar#}'er moved, “th.at tliis Council r4>eogn]heh 
that the prolongation of tlie war JiistifieK India's 
taking a larger share than she doi‘S at pivsent 
in respect of the cost of tlie military forces 
raised or to be raised in this country.” He 
outlined financial programme to meet spcchii 
tnaasures Just taken In India in connection w’ith 
further continuance of war and shim-ed tiiat 
further moucy contrihuijgu of W inflllons by 
India to coat of uar-wolW invoh'e ni‘W taxatioii 
^ whidi was to take foim of Jlvcess Profit Tax 
next year. Debate continued all day. 

lOtb.—^Impprlnl Lcgtslarlvo Council.,.j- 
fnrtherlcnguiy debate Fhiuiice Member's iiintioii 
reg^ing additional lloaneial eont rlhiition to 
(mat of war was adopted subject to sliglii amend¬ 
ment. 

llth.^—^Imperial Ts?gi.sliitive Couifc}].>-Indlan 
Fancr (hirrency Act Amendment Bijj, Gold 
Coioago Act Amendment Bill, and Hnemv 
Trading'Orders (Validating) Bill jiasscd^—Bill' 
to amend Indian Army (Siiswnsion of Sentonres, I 
Act of 1017 and BUI to amend 1, D. P, Act of ' 
1917, and Indian Companies (Foreign Trades) ‘ 
BUI Introduced.—Cotton Cloth Bill refeirrd 
to Select Oomniittee, Non'oiticial resolutions. 

l^h.—Text of Memorandum by Sir Xaraven 
I'Chahdavarku Kt., ex*Judge of Bomlmy High 
^d Mr. Insthro B. G. Beachcroft, Cal- 
ill jfioort, regarding Inteninieuts under 


ili’iid,—Bniiiiuiy «Klal ive (bunell.—Govern* 

nii-iit explaiiii'd iiii-.‘)-ur(‘>. takni to meet short- 
.igi- 111 lood ui'idiiH roiiliint' from fnilun* of 
iiiiiii.4<Ki(i. Till* llmi. .Mr. I’urMhotaindnsg 

'niiiknidii.i moM-d a n-solutioii Tceominendiiig 
<<o\i'rni\iont or Boinhay iiiirc fnipcrlgl 
which was I (invcrnmi-id in take oi'.aiitliorisosperinlmeusiires 
divisions neiiig ■ to meet eim laem-y eaibeil by failure of rains, 
iiiiil altiM' cfitislderable and lavoiirable delHito 
I'l sdintlon was iiiiaiiiiiiously eniried.—Bills 

riirtlK r (o fliiieml lionibay Bbtrict Police Act, 
and City of Boinluiy Miiiiir-ipaJ Aet, passed. 

23txl.—Imperial Legislutive 
ollieial resoliitioiiri. • 


Council.—Kon*. 


241 li.—Bomlviy 
Bill diseiihsed. 


Lagisldive Connell.—Bent 


Tn^iertnl L. gi^ilativo 
oilieial resolution.^. 


roimcil, Simla.—Kon- 


. 2 ,"»th.—BomiKi V Jleglslnt ive Council.—Bent IH • 
* XW''Scd.— Noii-uirieial resohitions. 

Tinpi-rial LegKl.itlve Council.—Befolutlon 
moved by Hon. lifr. Shafl to convey thanks 
■ and ixingraf Illations of (buncilio Allied Armies 
' for llieir recent vielories on WcHtem Front, 

' warmly siqijiortcd and carried amidst cheers, 
all Membens rising. 

! 2«tli.—Imperial fiCgislativc Council.—liidlan 
I roinpauies' (Foreign Interest) Bill, Indian 
I Defence Force (Foreign S<‘r\'lee) Bill, Bronisc 
i Coins* (Le gal Tender) Bill and Industrial Cbm- 
j pulsion Bill passed.—C'omiaander-in-Chicf In¬ 
troduced Industrial C'oniimislon Bill,a measure 
giving Governm<>iit power to enforce services 
of expf'rt.H in various Industries for use, in muni¬ 
tion-making. 

27th.—Despatch from Licut.-GeDeraKSIr W. 
Marshall ,* Commanding in Mesopotawa, jfv 
viewing op'rntlons on Unit front from Ist 
October 1017 till Slst March 19IS, publiKbed 
ill Simla. 
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CkromclB ihe yeof 1918. 


OCTOBEB. f ? 

>. Tlh.—Pttttlic Holiday thronidiont Tndia for ' captnrc of 260,460 CrTnuin pilMmerB and 8*^ 
-coirbrntlon of r«-mit victoricis of Allii d ^TniJr<»! ti(>nnao guns, - ' '' . 

, in iMuiicnlar ilpfi-at of flower ol I'liikinh Aniikfi 

'In Pnleatiiie wilJi Iob*. of 02.000 prifioiii’i> and Slst/T-Hrotlis can^ird l«y inihiciiaii in Somtey 
all tlieir iirtilb^ry, ttie linakint; in ol llie lOilftit- during .KentcnilM r and (Irlober whrn cpMciw 
trion in Miieedmna and siilwi iineiit ryavheA its liiaiieKt limit, ri'aclud total. Of., 

'.MacoiiditJonal hiirraidi-i of inilt'aria. and the ii]ipmxiinnt>{ly ttftern thtiinand. . Hpldipio 
^^BUacoKaioD ol victorle!' on Vestun I’lnnl. villi by now apread ihi'cn^iovt India. 


ISOVEMBER. 


' iBt.—All-Indln Modirnte*-'ronrerfTief in Ifoni- 
Imy. Hon. Bir H. K. W.'ii'lia di'Iniiid :idilr(»<s 
aa Ctuiiriniin of Here pi ion ('oiniiiiltie .-ind ifoii. 
Mr. Hilrendrninitli Jlioieijii- diJi\M(d 1’ie!-i- 
dential nddn-'-''. to tlic spi'iiker^ vi\iii(' IMonn 
Bchenie waiiii <-iipp(ii1.'■ntiji-et to eriliii-in ot 
•detAiln. (fiMifi renee eoiitiiiiied Ivo dn\'. 

7th.—Uoinliay T.eKlvliifiw (Vnineil.—Kisf 
tion movi'd l*y lion. >Tr. i*. A. In-sni reeoiimie 
dnR Oovernment In t.ake i-nrly .-ti'px to tini> 
City ol IktinlMiy Miiniei|inl Aet so as to eim 
nromeii to lieconn- MiiiiIhip m ('iiiioint 
cgfried by IK to 12.— Noii-ollleliil resoltitioic 

St.h.—Hoinlmy Lc'siHkdive Conneil — \on-nlTi- 
ptal reHolntinus. 

tub—W’iili.'im II. I^mpi-ror ol Ci-ininny. 
. signed letter ol iilKlienlinn ;i1 fieinniii Iliad* 
^UdorterH. 

fs;' lltli.—Oerin.m Deli pales al Field-Marshal 
llendqiiarterH in Fiaiiee simi,.,! Aiiiiistiei 
18^-Oonditiotis dietal^'d by Alliid C'ninnianders, 
ninonritlnp to lUieiinilitionnl .siiiieinli r. 
7'.lmatf ill ieii ceased. • 


I 2.lid.—Crleket. match in Bombay betwceo 
Fnplnnd train captained by H. £. Lord Tellings 
I don and all Indirf team captained by H. H. tte 
I IMalinrajaii of Patiala, in aid of Bombay Presl- 
d( ii(-y Fiiinine Bi'lief liMnd, ended in a dnir. 

Tlie main prAviniono of the proposed Ezocm 
P miU. Tax d^ere pubiiaiu’d. 

Various cntertainmcpts In celebration of. 
siiriiiiiR of the Armistice were held in Bombay,j 
it'i-Indins dinnera to Bailorn and soldiers and^ 
iiitiTininrnent to men on the Oval. 

2ifh.—Tli« Armistice wasvicleliratedthroiiBh* 
out India. In liomlHiy a naval and miHtaiy 
]ii-oi-essinn passed throiish the main roochi of 
tin City, nndd enthusiastic acclamations.^ 

?Slli.—Tl. T. the Viceroy invested tlui Moho* 
rajali of Bluiratpiir with the powers ot a Bullng 
Cliii-1. 

O'th.—TI. E. the novemor of Bombajy ppe* -- 
sidl'd o\er a public iiiertiiip at w’hich msoiations 
w. ri' ]iassii,i for tnkinp ineuslin'S to relieve dls- 
tn-su eaii'icd !•>' the ialhin; of rains hi tho 
Presidency, 


DECEMBER. 


A’,. 1st.—The Beforms Committee relumed to ! 
IC'^-fKiltd after ^’isitlua Paltni and l.neknow, where j 
mey considered the prnio«iiN relaMiic to ISehar 
' and Orissa and tlie I niieil Provinces. 

- 2nd.—^Tl»e Indinii Kailw-ay Conference 

' .assembled at Delhi.' 

The first Imtcli of relnmed- KnI prisoners of 
nwr arri%*cd in tiomhay. 

4th.—Tlic .Todhpnr Ootmril of Begenry was 

open<^. 

/ 5th.—TAdy Willinsdon received a farewell 

Fresentatioii from the ladies of the Bombay 
residency. 

7th.—Ixird Brillincdon opened a sanitorimn 
'for tlie treatment of pet«oiis snlforiiiK from 
• tnberrnlosis, at Parcl, Bombiiy. 

1 , ITjelrExcellencies the flownior of Bombay 
, and Lady Willingilon held a farewell reception 
at Onveniment. Hoii‘<e, Boniloy, at which over 
*' 2iflQ%p('op(c were present. 


'.til—Tlie Bombay iTicnlsIativc Council met 
at t lie .SeiTetoriat., Bomlmy, 11. £. Lead Blll^- 
don pn'siding. 'A rcsolutioif requesting Sw' 
Kvi-eiii-ney to convey the loyal oounratulatlonB- 
ol i liiaf\sineil to Pis Majesty on the comp 
sneecss ol tlie Umpire and the Allia 
vietorioHs close of the tVar was carrier 
cliciTs. A 3*'lll to provide for tho eontjt . 
<leilii)<Ts in cottcHi jMssed the second ''nip' 
thinl readiif^qs. i' 


loth.—-At resnmed sitting of Bombay ILertoV > 
latirc Council n'sointion was passed cx^MUUvn'-, 
of its apiirecintion of tiie Berviccs rend^tl' 
to the Prt^sidency by H. E. Lord \ir11llngdinii^''.' 
alter which His Exci'llencv the Oovemor gave- 
an account of his stewardship. -y.' 

First aenmlanr to fly Ircnn Gotio to 
arrived at Karachi with five lasBongen. 
ing Blajor^Oenerab Salmond, Oomnia£fi^^H 8 |t !|',4 
Air Force in tho Middle East, BrimdlftiM^iepg'. 
A. K. Barton, Gpnunandlng the- Hpum's 
Briqade,aiid Captain BossSm^ tf 'Aiia|ppiiiV. 
Flying ppips _ ■ • , 



dhrontcte of 




'' PdVBo meeting was hold at Bdmbay 

3lvi#a Hall to express apraecUtlon of services 
^'Loid and I^y WlIllDgdon. At night Their 
Sgoel^dea were entertained at farewell 
Cliattwt liy 'Boling Frlnccs and Chiefs in the 
tjaivenlty Ball. , 

^SttL—The* Bombay Engineering Congress 
M^ed in Bmnbay. lu. F. J. Preston pnmidsd. 
<^^ind abont 100 members were present, fgom all 
of the Presideney. ^ 

- Blr Cnwa^jl Jehangir, Baronet, was appointed 
l^iertfi of Bombay. 

Iglh.—Sir Oeorge Ambrose Lloyd, Governor 
I Designate of Bombay, and Lady Lloyd landed at 
-■BtoMy, tte IdunlcliKiIlty presenting an nddrc'ss 
jHCrf welcome attbo Apollo Itundor. Alter handing * 
' over- change of lus oillcc J.onl Willingdon, | 
the retiring GoVemor, accompanied by Jjidy ; 
' VllUngdOD, left Boni1>ay in the nftcnioori | 
for England, lord Willingdon was pn-seiiied i 
'irtih an address by the Mvmiclpality before ! 
■leaving the Apollo Bunder. , 


Hla Esoelknoy thd Vicetoy as QbancaBpr 
delivered his oonvocatlon address at tpo 
Oalcutta UniTeisity. 

18th.—The Bombay Cliamlior of Commccco 
and tho Indian Merebants' Chamber and Bnroan 
presented addresses of Welcome to H. £. Sir 
Goorge Lloyd, Governor of Bombay. Sir James 
Mnston, Finance ItUnlster. mot ibe. members 
of tho rmlian Morehants’ Chamber and Bureau, 
Bomliuy, and dLcussed tho Excess Profits 
Tax. rcprcHontatloTi of tho Indian Oomniorcial 
Commubity at tho Peace Conference and other 
Subject'S. 

1 Oi h.— A Conferonco o f Sanitary and Bacterio • 
logical Expertb was oiKued at Bellii. 

20J,...—The iWrd Session of the Indian Nationa 
Congress oTXMied at Deli.!. Tho Uou. Pandit 
.IfiMjaii 3Inban ]i[alaviya presided. 

2VUi.—All Indian ArahoiiiPilan .Educational 
Conb-renre opened at Surat. The JElon. Sit 
Ibrahim Eoiiiiutulla presided. 


INTEREST TABLE. 

From 5 to 12 per cent, on Rupees 100. 

CotoutaUdfor I Tear, 1 Motdh {Calendar), 1 U'eek, and 1 Day (8CS Dayt to Tear\ 
ffts Decimal FractUm of a Pic for Oie Day being ehown for the Day, 


"Fw^coid, 

1 nay. 1 

n 


Bs. A. t. 1 

6 

0 0 2*630 ; 

« 

0 0 3‘1{Ki t 

1 

7 

0 0 3*632 1 

8 

0 0 4*208 

0 . 

0 0 4*734 

, W 

0 0 5*260 

'■ -4. 

, I 

pi - 

2 • s' 

0 0 5*788 [ 


0 0 6*312 1 

f-'i -A. 

J 


1 TFeeit. 

1 MonfA. 

1 Fear. 

Es. A. P. 

ItB. A. P. 

Bs. A. P.' 

0 16 

r» 6 8 

.600 

0 1 10 

0 8 0 

.600 

0 2 1 

0 0 4 

1 7 0 0 

0 2 5 , 

0 10 8 

8 0 0 

0 2 0 I 

0 12 0 

0 0 Q 

0 3 0 

0 13 4 

10 0 0 

0 8 4 * 

0 14 8 

11 0 0 

0 8 8 

10 0 

12 0 0 
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Table of Exchange. No. 1—Rupees into Pounds Sterling. 

Fer fxUuet ofRupeetfnm 3«. S^. to 1«. 


Rfipses. 

IB. SiJ. 

IB. 3i%d. 

1 IB. 3^. 

IB. Slid. 

IB. 3£d. 

IB. 843d. 


£ B. d. ! 

£ B. 

d. 

1 

i £ 8. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d 

■ £ 8. d. 

1 

0 1 sn 

0 1 

3? 

i 1 0 1 


,01 

3| 

i* 

\» 

1 

38 

0 13^ 

1 

3 

0 3 104 1 

0 3 

10. 

is 0 3 

60| 

f 0 3 

11 

0 

3 m 

0 8 111 


6 

1 0 6 5i , 

0 6 

5i 

; i 0 6 

6 

0 G 

6} 

0 

6 

08 

0 6 7 

10 

! 0 12 11 

0 12 

11 

0 13 


9 13 

OJ 

0 

13 

14 

0 13 2. 

20 

1 6 10 ‘ 

1 5 

11. 

16 


1 6 

If 

1 

6 

3 

16 4; 


30 

1 18 0 ' 

1 18 

loj ; 1 19 

OS 

1 10 


1 

10 

44 

1 10 6; 


40 

2 11 8 1 

2 11 

1U4 ' 2 12 

1 

2 12 


2 

12 

6 

2 12 8. 


60 

3 4 7 

3 4 

10 

' 3 5 

u 

3 5 

4* 

3 

5 

74 

3 6 10i 


60 

3 17 C • 

3 17 

92 ■ 3 18 

ll 

3 18 


3 

IS 

0 

8 10 0| 


70 

4 10 5 ' 

4 10 

‘ 411 


4 11 

6 

4 

11 104 

4 12 2] 


80 

6 3 4. 

5 3 

0 

5 4 

-2 1 

5 4 

7 

5 

6 

0 

6 6 6 

»0 

6 16 3 ' 

6 16 

8i ■ 6 17 

-'1 ! 

.5 17 

7-J 

5 

18 

14 

6 18 7 

! I'K) 

0 9 2: 

0 9 

8l * 6 10 

21 1 

6 10 

8^ 

6 

11 

3 

6 11 04 

250 

10 2 11 

10 4 

‘■il 

. 10 5 

oI ' 

10 6 

of 

16 

8 

14 

16 0 6 

400 

26 10 8 . 

26 18 

9 

: 26 0 

10 i 

20 2 

11 

20 

6 

0 

20 7 1 

600 

32 5 10 

32 H 

r.^ 

; 32 11 

01 , 

32 13 


32 

16 

3 

82 18 lOi 

760 

48 8 i) ! 

48 12 

71 

48 10 

62 ; 

49 4) 

•6| 

49 

4 

44 

40 8 3i 

1,000 i 

64 1) 8 1 

04 10 

lo! 

1 65 2 

1 i 

or. *7 

3| 

03 

12 

0 

65 17 81 


For mines of Itvpees front 1#. 3Sd. to 1«. 


Rupees. 

Is 

3id. 1 

l.i. 

8 !. 

d. 

la. 

Slid. 

la. 4d. 

la. 

4j 

d 

la. 

diVd. 

1 

£ 

B. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

9. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

0 

1 

33 

0 

1 

3J 

0 

1 

3J 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

3 

0 

• B 
■ » 

114 

0 

3 

114 

0 

3 

11? 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7i 

0 

6 


0 

0 

71 

0 

6 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

6 

81 

10 

0 

13 

2i 

0 

13 

8 ! 

0 

13 

34 

0 

13 

4 

0 

13 

41 

0 

13 

44 

20 

1 

0 

ol 

1 

6 

03 

1 

0 

7i 

1 

6 

8 

1 

6 

84 

1 

6 

01 

30 

1 

19 

Si 

j 

19 

10 

1 

19 

11 

i» 

M 

U 

0 

2 

0 

01 

2 

0 

li 

40 

2 12 

11 

2 

13 

H 

2 

13 

0*1 

2 

13 

4 

o 

mm 

13 

H 

2 

12 

84 

60 

3 

6 

IS 

3 

0 

4S 

3 

0 

Oi . 

3 

6 

8 

3 

0 

04 

3 

6 

11 

60 

3 

10 

44 

3 

19 

Si 

3 

10 

10 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 


4 

0 


70 

4 

12 

7* 

4 

12 

114 

4 

13 


4«]3 

4 

4 

13 


4 

13^ 

81 

' BO 

6 


10 

6 

0 

3 

5 

6 

f)t 

6 

0 

8 

5 

0 

104 

6 

7* 1 

90 

6 

l3* 

03 

5 

19 


5 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

2 I 

6 

0 

8} 

' 100 

C 

12 

84, 

6 

12 


C 

13 

01 

6 

IS 

4 

0 

13 

7 

6 

13 

lOf 

250 

16 

10 

8 S 

10 

12 

04 

10 

12 

8 

16 

13 

4 

10 

13 

ns 

16 

14 

7* 

400 

26 

9 

2 

26 

11 

«» 

O 

20 

12 

34 

26 

13 

4 

20 

14 

44 

26 

15 

6 

600 

33 

1 

64 

33 

4 

OS 

33 

5 

41 

33 

0 

8 

33 

7 

111 

33 

0 

8| 

760 

49 

12 

2i 

40 

10 

1 

*49 

18 

Of 

50 

0 

0 

50 

1 

111 

60 

3 

10# 

1,000 

00 

2 11 

60 

8 

u 

00 

10 

8! 

60 

13 

4 

66 

1.5 

111 

60 

18 





Forval 

ties 

S. 4 

of Rupees fron 

1 1». 4. 

ad. ! 

.d. to Is 

is. 4,; 

.44d 

• 






Rupen, 

1 ISa 4^ 

'j;d. 

1 

id. 

i is 

t 

4. 

.d. 

la. 


-d. 

iB. 

4id. 

«... « m 


1 

8 

r> 

lu 

!» 

80 

40 

60 

60 

70 

80 

W) 

100 

S60 

400 

^6«fr 

760 

1.000 


£ 

8. 

d. 

! £ 

S. 

d. 

1 £ 

8. 

d. 

> £ 

B 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

0 

1 

4 

1 0 

1 

4 

' 0 

1 

4 

; 0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

U 

4 

03 

\ 0 

4 

Oi 

0 

4 


! 0 

4 

04 

0 

4 

0 

C 

8 i 

t , 0 

0 

81 

1 0 

0 

SS 

0 

6 

81 

0 

6 

0 

13 

4j 

[ 1 0 

13 

6 } 

104 

0 

13 

54 

0 

43 

Of 

0 

13 

1 

6 

9| 

1 1 

6 

1 

6 

11 

1 

0 

Ilf 

1 

7 

2 

0 

2i 

1 1 2 

0 

3? 

2 

0 

44 

40 

0 

3 } 

2 

0 

2 IS 

7 

; 213 

0 

1 2 13 

lOi 

2 

13 

lU 

2 14 

3 

7 

Oj 

i . 3 

7 

Si 

8 

7 


3 

7 

3| 

> 8 

7 

4 

0 

6t 

[ . 4 

0 

74 

4 

0 

^ ' 

4 

0 

111 

1 4 

1 

4 

13 

10 

i , -4 

14 

OS 

4 

14 

Si ; 

4 

11 

5 

I 4 

14 

5 

7 

Si 


7 

0 

6 

7 

84 i 

5 

7 

11 

5 

8 

6 

0 

8 

\ 0 

0 

111 1 
44 

6 

1 

2 i 

6 

1 

4i 

6 

1 

6 

14 

1; 

: 0 

14 

6 

14 

74 ! 

6 

14 lOL 1 

0 

15 

16 1.'. 


\ • 10 

15 

m I 

16 16 

7 1 

16 

17 

sr 

16 

17 

20 

16 

6 

[, 20 

17 

6 i 

26 

18 

64 ! 

26 

10 

7 

27 

0 

33 

10 

0 

; 83 

11 

104 1 

33 13 

2 t 

38 

14 

3f 

38 

16 

50 

5 

10 

• 50 

7 

0-1 1 

50 

0 

0 

60 

11 


80 18 

07 

1 

15 ' 67 

3 

9 ' 

67 

.6 

44 

67 

8 

111 

67 

11 










^ falie of kxchange. 

Table of Exchange, No. 2—Pounds Sterling Into Rupees. 


For aaluet of Rupees from le. SJcI. to 1«. 8] ad!. 


SterUnS. 

at 1 b. 

31d. 

at Is. Oi**,. 

a. 


at Is. 3£d. 1 

at Is. 3]i« 

i. 

at Is. SJd. 

at Is. 31,!d 

. 

' * 

B. 

d. 

Us. 

a. 

r- 

Bs. a. 

P- 

1 


a. 

1 

p.! 

Ks. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Jts. a. 

r. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

\i 1 

U 

(J 

1 

0- 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

(t 

u 1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

1 


•1 


0 

4 

1> 

0 4 

0 


4 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

iJ 

2 


o 

0 


1 


1 

0 

■a 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 


3 


3 

0 

9 

g 

0 » 

o 

0 

9 

1 

0 9 

1 

0 

1 

0 


4 

0 12 

4 

0 

12 

O' 

0 12 

c> 

u 

12 


0 12 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

14 

11 

1 14 

1(1 


1 

14 

^1 

t 

1 14 

(i 

1 

14 

:> 

1 14 

3 

e 

6 

0 

S 13 11 

3 1.3 

8| 

3 

13 

5i 

3 13 

«» 

3 

12 

11 

3 12 

8 

0 

. 7 

0 

5 

12 

10 

5 12 

ol 

5 

12 

!■ 

5 11 

0 

5 

11 

5 

5 10 

11 

0 10 

0 

7 

11 

10 

7 11 

4j 

7 

10 

10 

/ 10 

4 

7 

9 

10 

7 9 

6 

1 

0 

0 

15 

7 

8 

IS 0 

8! 

1.5 

tl 

{)> 

1.5 4 

0 

15 

:t 

9 

15 2 

10 

s 

0 

0 

77 

0 

8 

77 1 

8 


7(5 13 

« 

70 7 

10: 70 

3 

0 

75 14 

0 

ID 

0 

0 

154 

13 

6 

1&4 3 

o 


153 

0 

K 

i 

1.52 15 

0! 1.52 

0 

1 

151 12 

5 

25 

0 

0 

S87 

1 

6 

3K> 8 

7 


383 

15 

n 

382 7 

,5 

.‘{80 

1.5 

2 

379 7 

1 

30 

0 

0 


8 

3 

402 10 

41 

400 

12 

0 . 

4.5.S 1.5 

f> 

4.57 

2 

•1 

•1 

4.55 5 

4 

50 

0 

0 

774 

3 

1 

771» 1 

4 

1 

7(58 

0 

(I 

704 15 

(t 

701 

14 

5 

758 14 

6 

75 

0 

0 


4 

7 

l.jr.G EBli; 

1,151 

1.5 

11 

1,147 0 

it 

l,M;» 

13 

8 

1,1.38 5 

4 

100 

0 

0 

1..548 

0 

2 

1,542 2 

8 


1,.530 

U 

(1. 

1,520 14 

1 

],.523 

12 

EB 

1,517 12 

7 


For values of Rupees from 1«. 3id. <•> Is. 


Sterling. 


at 

at Is. 

3!.: 

il. 

at Is. 

3;i< 

1. 

.at Is. 

4<] 

1 

at Is. 

i atlH.-1 

1 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Bs 

a. 

P. 

Bs 

a. 

P. 

]{» 

a. 

P- 

Bs. 

a. 

p.' 

Bs 

. a. 

P.j 

11 s. 

a. 

p. 

0 

0 

1 


1 

0 

U 

-1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

111 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

ol 

0 

3 

111 

0 

3 

11 

0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

0 


0 

5 

“i 

0 

5 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 


0 

8 


0 

8 

11 

0 

1 



12 

1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0! 

0 

11 

111 

0 

11 

11 ■ 

0 

2 


1 

14 

2 

1 

14 

1 

1 

14 

0 

J 

14 


1 

13 

JO; 

1 

13 

9 

0 

6 


3 

12 

5 

3 

12 

2 

s 

12 

J 

3 

12 

dll 

3 

11 

101 

3 

11 

9 

0 

7 

6 

5 

10 

7 

6 

10 

.1 

5 

10 

1 

5 

10 

0 

5 

9 


6 

9 

7 

0 

la 

0 

7 

8 

11 

7 

8 

r. 

7 

8 

v 

7 

8 

0 

7 

» 

o' 

7 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

1 

10 

]■> 

0 

11 

15 

0 

5 

IS 

0 

0 

J4 

15 

‘■i 

14 

15 

(1 

5 

0 

0 

73 

0 

3 

75 

4 

8 

75 

2 

4 

75 

0 

0 

*4 

13 

7] 

74 

11 

3 

10 

0 

0 

15 

2 

10 

1.50 

9 

4 

1.50 

4 

8 

150 

U 

0 

149 

n 

2 i 

149 

6 

7 

25 

0 

0 

377 

15 

2 

370 

7 

3 

375 

11 

8 

375 

n 

( 

374 

4 

373 

8 

6 

30 

0 

0 

453 

8 

8 

4.51 

12 

2 

450 

14 

1 

4.50 

0 

0 

449 

1 


448 

3 

11 

^KTn 

0 

0 

755 

14 

6 

752 

13 

0 

751 

7 

5 

750 

0 

0 

748 

8 

7I 

747 

1 

3 

76 

n 

0 

1,133 

13 

8 

1,129 

6 

0 

1,127 

3 

Bl 

1,125 

0 

0. 

1,122 

12 

10 : 

1,120 

0 

10 

»01ll 


O 

1,511 

12 

r 

. 1,503 

14 

1 

1,502 

14 

ll 

1,500 

0 

0. 

1,497 

1 

2| 

1,404 

2 

7 




For values of Rupees from Is- to Is. 4^4, 


Stoting. 

at Is. 4j..d. 

at la. 4jid. 

a^ls. 4,'..d. 

at Is. 4,;,d. 

at Is. 4;,T_d. 

at Is. 4.^(1. 

♦ 

, £ B. d. 

Bs. a, p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. fi. 

. 0 0 1 

0 0 11 

0 0 11 

0 0 11 


0 0 11 

0 0 11 




0 3 11 

0 311 

0 .1 11 

0 3 11 




0 6 11 

0 511 

0 6 11 

0 5 10 


0 8 11 



0 8 10 

0 8 10 

0 8 10 

1 0 



01110 


0 11 10 

0 11 9 

/ 0 2 6 

1 13 9 

1 13 8 

1,13 8 

1 13 7 

1 13 7 

1 13 6 

0 5 0 

8 11 7 


3 11 5 

3 11 3 

3 11 2 

3 11 0 

0 7 6 
s:\vO10 0 

6 9 5 

6 0 » 

5 9 1 

5 8 11 

5 8 0 

5 8 6 

7 7 3 


7 0 10 

7 6 7 

7 6 4 

7 6 1 

■%1 0 0 

14 4 7 

14 14 1 

14 13 8 

14 1.3 2 

14 12 9 

14 12 3 

..■v- 5 0 0 

74 9 0 

74 6 8 

74 4 4 

74 2 1 

73 15 9 

73 13 6 


149 2 0 

1«3 IS 4 

148 8 9 

148< 4 2 

147 15 7 

1-17 11 il 

f%'SS 0 0 
’ VI , 80 0 0 

372 13 0 

872 1 5 

371 5 10 


SG9 15 0 

369 3 7 

447 6 0 

446 8 2 

445 10 4 

444 12 7 

443 14 10 

443 1- 2. 

. 60 0 0 

746 10 1 

744 2 11 

742 11 11 


739 14 1 

738 7 4 

# .0 0 
:o 

.1,118 7 1 

1,116 4 6 

1,114 1 10 

1,111 15 r> 

1,109 13 1 

a.l07 11 0 

*1.461 4 2 

1.488 ^5 11 

J,4«5 7 10* 

1,4.S2 10 0 

1.479 12. « 

1,476 14 0 

» jY» * 5, „ ^ 


M 



1 

^ * 


* 
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Indian Stamp Unties. 


Ba a 

AdttmiMlgm0iit of Debt ex 20 .. 0 1 

ilJidMtt or Dedaration 1 0 

idpremeiit or Memo of Agreement 

(a) If relating to th aalc of a bill 
otoxihangL .. .02 

^b) If relating to eale of a r o\cm- 
ment stcunt^ or shire in an in 
rorporoted company or oth r body 
oormrate—bubjcrt to a ntiMiiiniii 
of A« 10 a 1 lor (vrr> J.s lOIKM) 
or part 

(o) If not otJieraiec proMdid for • 0 8 
.AppointiweNf in (xcciition of a powir 1> 0 
ilffielw of Association of ( onip ui} 2i 0 

Artirta of Cltrl *dup 2j0 0 

Avard, iny dtcision in writing (y nn 
Arbitrator, other th ui by an fIrdi r of 
the Co irt Whero tlit v liui do a not 
exuid Ks 1OOJ name duty as a itond 

In any other ease a o 

HtU of Eacehanqe or Promissory Note 
payable on demand 0 1 

Wliere payable otherwis than on dimind 
but not more tlian oi vi ir aitt r d i r 
sight—^Not cxc IkS 2IIJ a 1 a. J1 
200, not exc Ka 400 a b, rxr Is 400 
not eve Bs 600 a 9 c\c Its 1 00 not 
exo Bs 800 a 12, txe Us 800 not c\i 
Rs 1000, a 16,i\( Jis 1000 notfxc 
Bs 1200, It la 2 eve Its I JOO not 
exo Bs 1 600,^ 1 a 8 c\c bs 1 600 
not exr Bs 2 600, Ks 2 a 4 t \c Its 
2 600 not exc Bs * 1 000 Rs 4 a 8, txi 
its 6 000, not exc Bs 7 500 I s 0 a 12 
exo B« 7 600, not c\< Bs loooo its i 
e\c Bs 10000, not exc Its l,>0i0 Rs 
12 a 8 eve Bs 15 000 not i \c Bs 
20 000 B^IS, i\e Bs ^UOU not (\e 
Ba 26 OOBBe 22 a 8, exe Rs 2a 000 
notixe iiPSOOOO Bs 27, and for every 
add Be 10 000 or part thireol, in txcebb 
OfBs 20 000, Bs 0 

Where payable at mote than one y^at 
after di^ or sight, same duty as a 


Bond Bs a 

BMofJodtng .. .. ..0 4 

Bead (not otherwise piovlded ten)— 

Mot exe. Bs 10 .02 

Exo but not eve Ks »0 0 1 

Lxe Bs^W but not eve Rs luo O 8 

Dp to Bs. 1,000, eve»y Bs 100 0 8 

lor every Bs 600 or part, beyond 
Bs 1,000 « 2 8 


Bend, AdmtnutmtwHi, Ctutom Seeunty 
or Uortaato Dec4—tor amount not 
emsuding Bs 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond. 


Bo, a. 

Xu any other ease..5 0 ^ 

I fonesUofton . <80 

eCeit/icofs or other Document relating 

Shares . .... 0 1 

Charter Taxtiy .. . .10 

Cheque .. ... ... 0 1 

CompoBvtum—Deed . .. 10 Or 

Conveyance not being a Transfer— * ^ 

Not exceeding Bs 60 .. . . 0 8 il 

1 \ce ding Bs oO, not exceeding 
Bs 100 * . . .10 

toriseryBs 100 in excess of Be 100 
up to Ito 1,000 .. 1 0 

For (xtry Bs 500 or part tiiereot, m 
excess ot Bs 1,000 . .. 6 0 

Copy or Lrtraet —^If the original was not 

el argeable with duty, or It dnty with 
alueh It was cliargeablo docs not 
exceed 1 Buiico .0 8 

• 

In any other case .. . ..10 

Cunterpart or DuTiIteato—If the doty 
\iiUi \ehuh the eniginal instnunent is 
cliiin ibie does not exceed one rupee 
—llii B une duty as Is payable on the 
origmsl In any other case .. 10 

Ddacry Order . .. . ..0 1 

Entry 14 uiy High Court of an tdvooate 
or 'Vakil . ^ 600 0 

In the CISC ot an Attorney .. ..260 0 

fn fr on n(—Appn ntiereship . ..6 0 

Dixcic" 1 0 

Oth rthanyViU recording an adeption 
en I omening 01 purporting to ewofer 
Aiithonty to adopt 10 0 

Lease- 'Where rentl%i fixed and no pee* 
jiuuuiispaid tor less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond tor wbede amonnt, not 
note than 2 yean same os Bcmd for 
iviragi annual rent reserved, over 8 
xears same as (onveyoneo for ooud- 
delation eqnal to amount or value cd 
the aven«e annual rent reserved, for 
ludehmte term same as Conveyaaos 
tor a ewiiside ration equal to the amoiint 
or saint ot the axerige oonnal rent 
whuh would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten yean u the kaae oontluned 
* hO long in perp tuity, same as Conxo- 
vuHH for constkritlon eaiual to cue* 
fltth of rents pud in respect of first 
50 years Where then Is ptemiass 
and no tent same as Oemveyaneo lev 
amount of prenunm, premnun wttb 
rent, same os Oonveyaaoe for amom 
ol i^mtom in addition to the duty 
whii h woidd have been payable on tlw 
lesbe It no iincor preBUiimeradviliMt 
bod been paid or oehvcHvd 
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'if 

Tidiiif I ^Botofliit of Bluuros 

Gnolt. 

limme 


Ba. o. 

.. ..0 1 

»« • • 0 1 

.10 0 

iimioyof Anoeiation of Convptanv—ll 
Mv^paaled Artldcs of Aawclation 15 0 
■ If not so acoompanled .. .. 40 C 

SUmMAH . .. I 0 

'JMo'ior Memo, Intimating the pnrdiaso 

^!flO Of any Goods exceeding In value 
/'™Eb.» ..0 2 

•\K (d) Of any Stock or marketable Seoa* 

>f '• dte exceeding in vaiue Ks. 20— 

' 'Sabjeot to a maximnm of Bh. 10, a. 1 
"f for every Bs. 10,000, or part. 

'afdCsO/Prolen by a Strip’s Master ..0 8 

FdttmtrAip —^Where the ca|dtal does not 

... exeeM Ba. 600 .. .. 2 8 

,. • ^. 10 0 

6 0 



any other case 
.on of 


'offtuunmeo^ 

Sea —^Where premium does not 
exceed rate of 2a., or i per cent, of 

otnoont insured . 

U'lay other case lAr Bs. 1,500 or part 
,thereof .. .. .. .. 

or 


0 1 


0 1 


0 2 


0 4 


'■■’(2)' For fhae—For every Ba. 1,000 
part insnred, not exc. 0 months 
' Exceeding 6 and not exgceding 12 

monito . 

If drairn in dnpttcate, for each part:— 

- -IGGtlf the above rates, for Sea and 
.lime. 

^^'(Si^Fte—When the sum insured does 

' not ooe^ Ba. 6,000. 0 8 

In any other case .10 

<' b respect of eadi receipt for any 
' payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy—One 
'' half of the duty payable in n»pect 

€ ihe orighiBl policy In addition to 
e amount^ if any, chai^ablo under 
M (Beceipt). 

(i^AieeUoiit and Sfehnesa—Against 
f , jRaihray accident, valid tm a single 

jfpuiney mdy. 

^'any other case—^for tiie maximnm 
,'f Amount which may become payable 
In tiio case of any single accident or 
'4n<^aBa where such amount docs not 
X-Okcesd Ba. 1,000, and also where 
..-^amount oxe. Bo. 1,000, for every 
: .jpto. 1,000 or part. 

or other rMuranee, nol speei* 
provided for — 

eytty ro® insured not exceed- 

8S« . 

every snm inauied exoeediog 
'' Ba. :266 hut not exceeding 


0 1 


Bs. n. 


If drawn in dnpilcatb, tor 
part— 

Haif the above rates. 


each 


0 2 


0 2 


' Bd. WO .. • • 


3|4ll|^rWQ 


1,000 in 


0 4 
0 6 


In case of a re-insurance by one Com- 
■ pany wltii anotiier—} <n duty pay¬ 
able in respect of the original insu¬ 
rance, bntr not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 B. 

Power of AUorneg — 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
in relation to a single transaction or 
for ad’.iittlng execution of one or 
more such documents .. .. 0 8 

When required in suits or proceedtnga 
Under the Pn-sidcncy Siuoll Causes 
(Joiirts Act, 1882 . 0 8 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above.10 

Aiithorining not more than B persona ’ 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally .. 6 0 

Anthorlsing more than 5 but not more 
tiion 10 persons to act .. .. 10 0 

When given for consideration and 
aiitborising the Attorney to sell any Im¬ 
movable property—The same duty os a 
Conveyance for the amount of tlic consi¬ 
deration. 

In any other case, for each person 
antbori8i‘d.10 

Proteil ofBUi or Nate .10 

Proxy .. .0 1 

Receipt for voine exc. B|. 20 .. ..01 

UeemveyatKe of mortgaged property— ^ 

(а) If *110 conflideration for which the 
pio|K-riy was mortgaged docs not 
exceed Ks. 1,000—the same duty lu 
a con\ cyamx^ for tiic amount of such 
vonsidcration as set fuitli in the 
B<'coTivi'3’anee. 

(б) In any other case.10 0 

Ttelemr —^th.at is to say, any instrument 
when'by n iicrsun renonnens a claim 
upon another person or against any 
spi*c,itled proi'crty— 

(o) if the ainodnt or value of the claim 
does not ext'eed Ks. 1 ,(M)0—the same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Belease, 

(6) In .any other case.60 

Hesponderdia Rond —^The same duty as a 
Bond for thu amortnt of tlic loan 
secured. 

Seeartty Rond —(a) when the amount 
.setnired does not exo’cd Bs. 1,000— 
the same duty os a Bomi for tli2 
amount secured, 


'■ft* 
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(A) Tn anyothor CBBC.5 0 

Sritletnent—Uhr sum** «iilly as a Bond for 
t-hfi sum oqiial to th** aiiioiiiit or 
o( tJio jii'dfM'rfy'-s«-tfl<‘il us st'l* tuilli 
in snch »t’t.l1(‘in*'nl. 

lleeoaUiorn nf I'^plttciufut - Tlif sinm' *liily 
AS a Jlond fnr n s'lin imiiiu) t n tlic uiiunint 
or value of flu* |»rop< r*v foiufiii<i| :ik 
setiforth in t>lu' of o-voi-iitioii 

blit not t‘xr*'c*linjf ifn miMfK. 

Sliarf-nwrant tn hi'an-r issw-*! imrtfr tin- 
Indian Coinpanirs Art. Oiir and a icili 
times tlif duty itayaiilr <>ii u aiu'*- 

for nronsidrralioii r(|n:il to Mu* iiiiiniiial 
iimniint. ol flir '■liarrs s|i<'<-iMi-<l in I)**- 
narnint. 

fIMppinff Order . 0 1 

Surrender of Lease —When duty with ' 
wJiieh lease Is rharpeatdn docs not 
exrffipd Us. 6:—Tim duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any otiicr case.5 0 

Transfer' of 8haras—Onc-lialf of tin* 
duty payablH on a Conveyance lor 
a cian.vdcriitjon equal to the value oi 
the share. 


Trontfer oI a% Interest secured by a ' 
Bond, ]lf(ffteBSe*dced, or Foliey of 
Insnranco—If duty on sneb does not . 

. exceed Ra. S—Tlio dnty with wbicli . 
such Bond, &o^ is chargeable. 

In any other ea-se .. •. ..5 0 

c —-Of any property nn<ler Ihc Adminls- 
. trrf,or Gcnemi’s Act 1874, Section 31.. 10 O 
—nf Buy triiKt iiroiwrl.y witliout con- 
sidi'rntion from one tnistcc to another 
irustoc or from a trustee to a benefl- 
eiary—five rupees or such smaller 
amount ns may be chargeable for 
tr-ansliT of sh.nrps. 

Transfer of Lease by way of asEdgnment 
and not by way of undor-lease—^Tbe 
same duty as a conveyance for aeon?i> 
deration equal to the amount of the con* 

' sideration for the transfer, 
i Trust, Declaration of—Same duty as a 
j Jlond for a sum equal to the amount or 
I value of the property concerned, bat 

not cxuccdlng.15 0 

'■ Revocation of—Ditto, bnt not exceed* 

lug .10 0 

irarraiif for Goods.. ,, ,, ..0 4 


FOREIGN MONEYS. AND THEIR ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 


FULL EXOnANGU VALUK 

America —(United Stales) Eagle 
Dollar of lOO Cents 

Cent. 

^rymfiite.—Peso . 

Avsiria —Silver Crown 
10 Kroutzers or 4t0 HcIIora 
Selffiiim —Gold Ten-Fraiu* Piece 
Silver Five Franc .. 

' „ Franc . 

CAtliaft.*-Peso . 

Dessmark, Norteap and Sweden — 
Krone 100 Ore—1 Itrone. 

Eonjd —CE of 100 Piastres .. 

One Piastre .. (about) . 
jpyanee—Gold Twenty-Franc Piece . 
Silver Five-Krone Piece .. 

Fmnb '. 

GerffWMli^Nrw Coinage).— 
GlfRpAlark I'iece 

.. 10 . 

Silver 5. 

,, I „ „ • • • • •. 

,, ^ I, • .. • • 

2 Thaler Pieces . 

,« piece .. •. .. 

Greece —^Twenty-Drachmai Gold 

Piece . c.. 

One Drachma (sliver) .. 

Ij^eUaind —^len Florins (Gulden) 

^ofin (Gulden) .. .. ,, 


s. 

£ s. 
3 1 
0 4 
0 O 
O 3 
0 0 
0 0 
0 7 
0 3 
0 0 
n« 1 
0 1 

1 0 
0 0 
0 15 
O 3 
0 0 

0 10 
0 0 


0 13 
0 0 
0 10 
0 1 


d. 

1 

2 

111 

in 

10 

» 

iii 

111 

Oi 

6 

n 

RJ 

2J 

101 

m 

Oi 

7 
9i 

loi 

m 

51 

10| 

111 

10 

91 

8 ' 

8 


100 Sens 


P* 


Ttnlia—l Rupee (varying in value).. 0 
1 „ „ .. •. 0 

1 „ „ . m . . 0 

Since 1809 the Sovereign hoabeen 
! local t<‘iider at the ratio of 15 rupees 
tu tlie •! sterling (=ls. 4d. the rupee). 
//«/y—Gold 20-Tjirc Piece 
». 5 ,, 

One Lira (Sliver) 

' Jitpan —Gold 20 Yen Pieces 
i Silver 50 Sen Pieces 

Taluein exchange—^1 Ten: 

■ rcru. —Sol, Silver ^ .. 

Porluffol —Gold tUlreis 
Silver naif Hilreis .. 

Oho Reis 

Russia —Half Imperial 
Silver Rouble 
Ten Kopeclra 

5]Mr(t»-^Gold)—25 Pesetas 
(Silver)—5 Pesetas 
2 

1 Pesta 

The PcsetaslOO Centlmos. (CeaMnss). 
Stci^aiond —Gold 20-Franfe Piece 

Silver 5-Fnao Piece 
„ Fta&c 
TwrJtey-Oold UedjIdM 
'saver MpdJIdid 


a. d. 
1 4 
0 8 
0 4 
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Bibliography of India, 


The genfjal work of refrrpnoe in one noinpact 
Tblume aliont India is plill tho laic Sir William 
W. Huufcr’s The Iitdittn Kuivirr.: Itn Peoriffi’-, 
llMofy and Products (Sjnilli Blili-r. isn,!, 28/-1 
' whMi contahat witUiii Us 8(10 |)]i. all (he iiiiVir- 
jnatlon, excellently an-aneed nnd indov'^. 
that the mneral reader retiuires aboii\ lhi« 
country. Ita historical sections nr^ irarliuiilaily 
good giTiogaiapid and compn'hpnsi*o binlV- 
eXTS-vlew of tlie course of Indian historj’ from 
the advent of the MahotntHians in the eighth 
century down to nearly the close of the ninc- 
’ teonth century. Its stallstics are l>asea on the 
(Vnsns of 1801 and are lliereffsTf-* somewhiit out 
CM date. Ihit. with this sliulil drawlKiek whiiU 
can he n>tiii'rlieil hy eonsnltiiiir llie latt‘^t :ii)iiii:il 
“Statistical AhsuW-fc" (sec Ih'Iuw). il t!iv«'s in 
the eomiKiss of one ruliMue a eojujinii'ne i\i- 
\lew,iiidtlier tof> blnri'isl noitoo cli(iii»e, ol the 
Indian l^pire and its jutoi. and iire.'(‘iit sialc. 

A jnnrc detailed .aecoiint of India is io he iniiiid 
in tlie tirst four volumes id*The Imivrlat 
(Jaielteer of ItulUt a'lareiulon 
6/-each). Tliese volumes, wlilcli aie inirodnr 
tory 1<» tho alphaljetical '(uizetteep \- 

XXIV), am an exiiansion of ihiniei'- one 
voltunu Work ntentioiied alioM-; hut. iill lln- 
clutfiters, with the e-veption ot Iho-e on tl'e 
history of JlriNshaSinle. have h-en reoiiil<ii 
by exiii*rt writers wlu< have Iki'h in piosl e.i'i-s 
Indkiii Administrators also. The sinli-th-- in 
tliese volumes are Isised on the (Vn>.n' cl ('.‘01. 
Tho second volume of the fnjorti Sxrmt I'lc 
Ilritish Jintjiirr (C\s>r('tiiUni J’fcss, Mill. Il/-)i' 
most!)' devoted to India and lamiains an e\ei>l' 
lent, com-ise iieenniit hy vjirious well known 
writer.s of the. rndiaii IJinpiie as il is lo-uay. 
Till! slati.siicH ol this volume n>i' Kixci on the 
latest Census of lU'l. 8ir Tlionnw KoktiehV 
volui^y on iiidt.i in th<‘ “ .heyions ot tlie \Yoild " 
fioricB (Clan'ndon Press, ItMil. 7H‘.) is ,1 eomii.«‘t 
Keugraplilciil aticuunt hy an aiiliioiitalive wntei. 
Tlio same author's (tides of hidUi (Alaemillan, 
10/0 is a nsehil historical ami sreograpiiieiil work 
on the Xoitli-West frontier of India. X)r. (ieome 
Smith's tSladent'K AIiiuhhI of the (.'eoanf/ihtt of 
Jiritinh Indio (Mnrray, ISSi!, 7/(5) jnay still he 
tuted with proilt. though iiarts of It jiiv oh..ol 'te. 
Sir Tliomas ilol(lernc-.B .itourth) edit ion, I Oil. 
of .Sir John Stracliry's Judin, originally ]in1ili.>.ht-<l 
111 1888. contains the liest, siurini m-eoiint ol' 
Iiidiiui administration and progivs-. (.Murjiiillen, 
1011, 1U/-)., The same edllttf's little l»ook .n the 
, Home University Uhritry, •‘eojd-is nnd ProlJrm't 
of India (Williams and .'Corg.it.-, 1912, I/-} is a 
•f; iisefnl Introdnetion to the study of piT>seiif day { 
India. A very good AlUis of fndin Is irtihllslnsl! 
'itls Vol. XXVI ot the Imperial (iamfhvr (sepa- 
"intely, 15/> (Jlaieniion I'rc-s. ItVhl). It coiituins 
' .tS8 g^eral and 18 provincial jnaps 1je..ldes It: 

"' plans of Cities, including :I of itomhay, 2 ox 
.'..(Calcutta and 1 of ^tTndnis, Delhi. Simla, e.t:., 
«acb. A somewhat older though «till excvlleiit 
atlas Is ConilMle’t Hand Athis of India ((Ams- 
■'i table, 1898, 14/*). It has (in jaap.s and xdfuis 
and is accompanied by an index of SC pp. 'Phe 
j;'Companioii Vi^ume Hand Gm<Mm of India by 
.Ja«. Bactiaolomew (Constable, 1804, 12/') is a 
^ very condse gazettcec l>a»ed on the settond 
< edttton of 1886 of Hanter’s Imperial Gasetkxr. 
^■Jl& oldinr and f'tller gaaUteer. though »till 
gdVantAge of Udiig in one eom^xti 


voltune. is Lethbridge and WoIl.is(on’s revised 
abridgniont ot Thornton's (Jaieltcer of India 
(W. II. Allen, 1888, 21/-). 

Official Publications.''*-'nii‘ prineiiKil olfieial 
piibliciitioiis of gi‘iier;il inii'ri‘i,l and iitilUyari! 
the Aniiital I'nilianieiitavy Jlllie-ltook widl 
known as The Moral and AJateriV Progress and 
('OtuHlion of India (i-siwd about the middle of 
the year. Kyre and Spottiswoode, 1/6) and its 
aeeoniiKiniment The Statisliral Attract for 
Mritidi Jndia (issued towards the Close of the 
year, ahoiii. l/(i); the 11 ‘port on the (Vnsns of 1911 
(.Vol. I. C.ilciitt!i. Us. ,1. Te\t. Vol. If, 4ii])ciidi\ 
giving tahk'S. etc.); SUdistlrs of Brilish India 
(t Vol.. C.il Mttai Adiiiinislrative, .Tudleial, tfee. 
aiiiiiial ,<!rttenn'Ht of (he Trnde of IlrUidi India 
willi Pfiivigii iVniidiies ((Minnfta) and the 
:iiiiiii.cl /{rrieie of Trade (jiml 8|K>tiisW'OOde, 
2/->; I'mnnrinl siid-nirnl of the Uorrrninnri of 
/ndm (Vlyro and .*i|M)ttiswocNle). Every ten 
>eai-- i.s I'suid an i-lahorate irview of the |M'riod 
. 1 ' a 1)i-ei'iiiiial niiiiilii-r .,| I la* Mor.tl and Ihderial 
lilni' lioijk (iioliit alsne), and (huso hy .f. S. 
Colton ipnli anti l)y wir Athelhiuno 

I'Mities (|)iil>. aiv s|KM'i!illy valuahle. A 

“ .Metiior.indiim on soim- ol llu* Itr.siiKs of Indian 
\i|miiiistrafion daring tlie past Kirty Vears of 
lliifisli iJiilc ill Indi.i " iswned in ItHIO by the 
liidi.i Olliei' (reiiiinteii at (tovernlanit i*r(‘ss, 
(.ilenlle, lull. si\ annas, in a handy octavo) 

I- a \ ilii.iMe sioiinuir.^ ol the imiMovemeiitK 
since lh.,8. 

History. - It i' si ill the fashion l,n eall .faniea . 
trill'> flidiir/i of liridsh India (Vols. |.V1 np 
to J.S 1 ).',; iioiiliiiiiatinn hy 11. 11. WiiBCili, Vols. 
VIM.X. inks Veil. last, ,d. 1858: W. II. 
Alien) tlu* stand.'U'd work on the .subjoat. hut 
il. is 0111 . ol dale ami in imrfs wrong-headed. | 
No oliier aiilhoi 01 cicpiiil ahilit.v and repute luis 
fii-ati ii tile siil.jec-t on a l..,'gi* sc-alc*. though 81.^ 
\V. \V. Jlnnter xnade ilie attejii|>t. Imt llvetF^' 
only to wriie two vohime.s dc’allng with (ho 
flist eeiitnry of Hi- Engiihli in India up to 1700. 
(HUlnry oi Mrilisii India. Vols. l-Il, J899-l{im>, 
l.oiii' n ins, ;)0/-). A masterly lusturkiiil Bketeh 
01 (he whole ]K‘ri(M[ is to be* lound in Sir Alfred 
J..vall's Hrltish UotninioH in India, (MuitaV, 
1891, IjIi's* ed. 1'.i!l7, o/-) which is spcclatiy 
remiiihahli; for (lie writer's theory that tho - 
l>ril.is|i (loniininii in (ndta grew and expanded 
*■111 a regular plan lorescs'ii Jjy its fnuncb’is and 
was not a.s is »);|l'‘r^ll.v .sii]i|Kiseil the result of 
SI iiap|i,\ (iiiiiiee. Auoiiier i^xcelIentandintnrGst> 
ill" i-keteh is contained in the lir.st part, of tho 
liidoriml Giwimptni of India hy P. 1-i. Bol>ert.H, 
who iiDd assi.sted iliiiiterin the almve miuitioned 
work ((ilnn'iidon rrc«!«i, joic. c/fi). Afiss Cabrteilo 
Festiiigs (wij works, Hhen A'iiit/s Bode to Delhi 
(Blnckworid, l'.n2, 7/0) and Stmnqers WUMn 
live Vales (Ulac'kwood, 1914, 7/6) give a popular 
hut iiceuratc pn-sentjnent of the Mughal and 
llrltish js'iiods. Marslunan’s UMorjf of India 
(.{ Vols., Longmans, 1871, 22/6) gives an exw’l- 
Icint account, nuither too detalhd nor too concise, 
of the whole history and may be n'commendod' 
as tho most reodablo history of India till the 
Afuttny. Tiierc is an abridgment of Marslutnuin 
in ono voiiitne (Blackwood, 6/-). Trotter's 
JIMory of India, reoently revised and branght 
up to date by W. H. Hutton (fj. P. C. K.. 49\7, 
11)/-) is a good and accurate comts‘nduim,i9 plsp ., 
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Bibliography of India, 


. la Heodcnra Taylix's Studenta’ Manual of Indian 
'=■ Stderif (LongmanB,. 7/6) which has long been 
well known for picscnting a vast amount of 
fkcts in A amall compass and In an agreeable 
Rtyle. For the Mahouu'dan period the standard 
work 1 b ElphliiHtoiio’H ilistorH of India (Murray, 
16/*). A tnui^ more rlabnnitc work for the 
' anmo period is sir Henry Klliofc and Jas Dowaon’s 

- Itiatary of India as UM Itji its fum Jlisforinns 
. (8 VoiH., 1807-1877, 6 8-0) giving tomsla- 

ttons of the chief Malioinediin hi>.t.(iriaiiK. For 
the pro-MaholnrrLnn jieritMl Vixic«‘iit SrnitltV 
' JBorly Hittorii of JndtVr (('iarcinloii I’n'ss, Srd c*d., 
t 1014,14/‘)l8 the laloht and Ix'st work, ilomi-sh 
r Dntt’s HiMorf! of Anrind ('iriHaalion in Jadia 
t (2 Volunps Tnibner's ()rioiit:il Strics, lil/-. 

' and Mrs. Manning’s I'liriiiT wttrk Anm'nt and 
Madianal Intliiilil Vnis., I.SOi), W. II. AIii‘ii| 
rfcal fDaiiily v'Jlli literatun* rat her tiiJiii liNlurj’ 
profier though tliry give n Juorc' or less vi^ld 
picture, ol liiusx; early timos. 

Historical Biography.—The T»rlnciiml 
chnrnoti'rs of Iudl.-in history-, Hiinhi. Mitlioinedati 
and British sneli :is Asoka, iisilNir. Akimr, 
Clive, Warren HiUtings, Dallioiisie, etc., 
arc individually tmarx'il in tiie well known 
Kttlars of India scries of lusnirical and Itiogra- 
pblca] )nouogm]diH (:!8 Vols., Clan'inlon I’ress. 
1860-1902, 2/0 each). In Die Knglisli jUf8t of 
Aelion series (Miucnillnn, 2/(i eacli) tiien* are 
also votunirs on fa;nons Anglo-Indian states- 
Sien, sneU ns Sir..\lfr«'d J.yall’.-. Il*flw:»< Hnstinqs, 
Archibald Forbes’ Umrittrk. Sir Jtiehaiil Teinjiies 
Lard Lmorenee, Sir W, Hut lev's i'harles Sapirr. 
Among biogniphies of .tnglo-Indian worthies 
may bo lueniioncd' as s|ji'cially inlercstiiig 
.onif valuable Col. Mulleson's Warnu Unslims 
‘ (Obaim|Hn and Hall, 1864. 10/-). Itosworth 
a'BBitu’s Lord Latoretux (2 Vols., Sinitli Kld^r, 
Triass, new cd., Hnlson’s scries, 1/-) llerliert Kd- 
yiiafdes and Mi'rfvaie’jf A'tV //. Lntrrfiur (2 Vols.. 
,tolth Klder 1872 ). Sir W. Hunter’s Lord 

feayo(2 Vols., Smith Eider.. 1875, 24/-) Sir W.Lee 
’'c.WairbeFs Lord DalhousW (2 Vuls., .Minaulllun, 
^\lfl04, 25/-), Sir Alfred l.yall’s Jjord Daffarin 
j^|2 Vols., Murray, 1905, new «!., Nelson’s series 
IVw*}, Mamhman’s Sir H. Uardock (Jjongihaiis,. 
-.’ttfi), Martlneau's Sir Iktrtle Frcre. (2 Vols., 

^ Murray, 1893, 32/-}, Mallet’s Earl of Northbrook 
([longmans, 1910, 16/.), Lord llolx'rts* Farty-mv 

■ Yaars <f» India (Muctnillau, 1867. new cd. 6/-), 
Ceicbrooke’s MoimtutMtrt Klidiitudom (2 Vols,. 
Murray, 1B84, 2,'i/-), Trotter’s John Nicholson 
(1897, Murray, 2/6]^nd Barjard of IndiaiOiitram) 

■ (Blonkwood 5/-). .ainong noDnvorthy work.H 
<- treating of r(>cout nfstory since 18.58 are Ixtvat 

Fmanr’s India undor Lord Curzon and Aftrr 
(Hntnomanii, 1011,16/-), Lady Bctt-y lialfour’s 
’ Lord Lfitton’s Indian Administration (Ixtngmans’ 
1899, 18/-), Bir W. Hunter’s Bombay, 1885-1900, 

& n Study of Indian Administration (Clarendon 
Press, 1892, 16/-t, Col. Hanna's Second Afahan 
War (3 Vda.. ConstaWe, 1899-1907. »IV-) Official 
Jlidorp of the Second Afghan War, (3Iurray, 
1903, 21/-). Hir Jiriin Ad>'n Iitdian Frontier 
. iFalird, a historical shetrh (Macmillan 1807. 6/-) 
Trntt^s India tinder rieforia (2 Vols., W. H. 
Alien, 1886, 80/-). 

.. For Hio IMlkn Mutiny the standard history 
' IS Kaye and Ttfallesou's HiMory of the Indian 
I; kfutiny (new td. 0 vots. Longmans, 21/-). Sb 
'Ctewri&F<aTest‘ri>History of the Mtdinit (4 voh; 

- -^flp4-f»i4, 64/.) ^vee the chief 


records In the Indian archives. Mt . 
one-volnme narratlveB axe Mallestm** Biectat' 
work, Indian Mtdiny (in MesBrs. Ssd^s 
** Events of Onr Own ThneB “' Bales fi/-> and 
T. Eloe Holmes' History ^ The JndiM wnftef' 
(1883, W. II. Alien, new ed. Macmillan, 12/0^ i 
. Constltatlon and Adininistratlon.«'^'‘d'to 
ponstLtution of the Indian Govbrnnient may ha . 
said w> lie In a litix, as Important and (u^teMih- : 

' ing chan.7es arc under di.-<cussion and wilt be Cat^, 

I Tied out witlt moditicatlons pt course in the near’' 

' future. The contemplated changes have been , 

I emliodled in the Eeport on Indian Gimstittt^ * 
tlonal Eeforms, drawn up by the Becietaijr 
of State and the Viceroy (the Montagu-GhelihS' 
fold Scheme) and published In a bandy octavo 
(Dov.Tiimeiit Press, Calcutta, July 1918, 
one mjii'e). The present iiooks on the Ctovem' 
nieiit ol India w’lll have to be tboronj^y revised 
when Dicsc or *othcr changes take efflec^. At 
, the head of these hooks stands Sir Courtenay. 

' lllHiri’s “ I'he (Joi'emment of India being a 
' Digr-ut of Hie vtatute Ijiw* relating thereto mth - 
I liUtoriciil introduction and explanatory matter”. 

> (t'l.'ireiidmi Press Lst ed. 1898; ^d edition . 

, I !)n7. Hrd ed. 1915,14/-; the flrst edition oontMna, 

' impoii>ant constitutional doenments such as - 
I minutes, desiMitciies, charters, etc., covering 
I 130 pp. which have been omitted in the subse- 
* iiHent issues.) The Digest., drawn up by Sir 
' V. Jibert many yimre ago has been now embodied 
. ill Die. main in the “ Dovemmont of India Aot^ 
of 19J5‘', which contains the entire body of 
law relating to tlic Government of India and 
wliieli lias lieeii oUiei.ally issued in octavo form, 
(prific 7d. Eyre and Kpottlswoode). A snpide* 

. ini'iit to Hbett’s third edition gives a compsHson , 
I ix’tween the Digest glvmi in the book and thla# 
' .tci. (1916. 8rf.) Tlic constitutional doemnentfr 
i irom the Regulating Act of 1773 down to the 
j Consolldnring Act of 1915 have bccnndntod ' 
I ill baiidv form in P. Mnkcrjl’s Indian Cmstitu- 
j liowil Dnemnmts (1915, Calontta. Thacker, ~ 

J Spink, Rs. 6); of the second ed. Vol. II, Its. 8 
I luiH Is'cii issued in 1918 containing an histcdcal • 
I intnKlud.ion divided into two parts dealing'' 
j with English jxilitica] institutions and the 
I present working constltntion of India. Ine" 

I imjiortant constitutional documents have bem 
also included in A. K/ly<^ugBr's Indian Cond^ 
tut ion (1909,2nd enlarged ed. 1913, Loganatham^ ' 
Ifudres, R.». .’i) which contains an Mstcgteal ' 
view ol the various administrative instltuuons, - 
The (documentary matter extends to nearty 
250 pp. thesney’s Indian PolUy (Std ed. 1894, 
Ixmgnmns) gives an excellent hlstorlcai view-' 
of the system of administmtlon as it gtew-;^ 
up from the early days of tlte English in lndQiB\' 
down to the last decade ol the nlnet^thv 
century'; blit it is a little out of date. Sit', 
present and will be much mote eo in the fgtoie. 'v 
Sir IVilJinm Lee Warner’s The CUieen pfX 
liylia (1897, Mimmillan 2/6) gives In ‘tnrfei.v. 
outline a very good sketdi of Indian aflgiilttts* J 
tmticin. H. A. D. Phillips Our Admmtb^'w 
lion of India (1888. W. Tnaokcr, Ijondofl^ fiN^^ 
gives an acconnt of the Bcveine andjPmtet;^^ 
rate Admtnlstratkm in all diqMtiineiQter:4l^n;; 
though this is do^ with special rr* — 

Bengal, itls mote widely useful. A' 

Bow India i$ Qovemed (IBffi; ~ 
is a very brief sketch of the J 
and admlnlBti»tlo& and 01.0 
Judte. Fev tin spitem of 
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'^■ation Imotrlcdse and. personal exporlenee. Beporto. 
■ies in oi the Indian Cmroncy Cosunittce, 1893 and 


JtooiioiiBlca, Famines, etc.—Baden Powoll’s 
land SeventiB and Tonuic In Britisti India 
<3nd ed. 1907, revised by Sir T. Holdcmess, with 
an appendix Mdtd in 1912, 5/-) gives an acponnt 
:ef land revenue systosn in ^ndia. Su: M'. 
' Rnn^s Armais of Jiiiral Bengal (laos, new 
. fid. 1897, Smith Kilter, IH/-} and his Orissa (2 

- «biaw 1872 Smith Elwr S2/.> ghn a gbod idea of 
vthe economic condition of eastern India when it 

^ssed under British Rnlr. .T. C. .Tack’s The 
' JSconomte Life of a Bengal llMriet (1910, Cla* 
■ mndon Press 7/6) is an economic study of tho 
pe< 9 de‘s life based on ihc minute data cnlh'ctuil 
mm innumerable famili(‘s for the recrad of 
:tit}tt8 of Bengal and is of givat value in esti- 
. mating the resourees of ttic jicoi’ic ami tin- 
'eoonomio results of British rule. Sir Tbeodni-e 
■Uorison's Industrial Orgttnisafwn of an Jh-Uuh 
, Propjnne (1006, Murray 10/0) • reviews the 
' .prhiolpBl economic facts and shows Ua>ir n-lation 
v-fo tire abstract sciuuco of economics. 'J'lic 
anthor treats specially of tho United Proviiid-s 
to'Which his personal observation was mainly 
•' confined. Morfson's Emtumie Transition, in 
India (1911 Murray) deals witli tin* development 
(d Industrial and ^ranomic ivtoiirces of tlie 
odUTitry. Bomesh Dntt's Economic Ilistorif 
^ 0 f India under Early British Buie (1902, Kesan 
Paul, 10) and the same in the Victoria,i Age 
(1004, Regan Pkiil, 1004; are a powerini IhuuHti 
"ma-sided indictment of British economic and 

- land revenue irelicy. Butt, who is a stauneli 
ehaanplon of the Permanent System of land 
tenure in vogue in Bengal and of its introduction 
.Into other parts of India, In his Famine's and 
land AsseJuments in India (1H99, Keqan Paul, 

' 7/0) m the same lines asserts ttiat famines 
are dw to the land irelicy of the (•ovcritjiient. 
On Famines the best books arc the Iteireris 
of the Famine CSommlssions jiub. i^Sa, 1887. 

(Elie and Spottiwoode). A good 
luiareativo of the last great famine of 1899-190(1 
la to be found in Vaughan .hash’s 77/e 6'm// 
Fomina. its causes (1900, Irengmans, ti/.). (m 
earlier great Beugiil Famine, 8ir llartle 
I’g The Intpending Bengal Famine, and 
to ittevent futaro famines in India, (1874, 
sy,' 5/-) is useful and suggestive. Cliarles 
Biair's Indian Famines in tlicir lilstoiical and 
-flghnclal aspects (1874, Blackwood &/-) rot.tains 
gaed remarks on preventive and mitigating 
Ures. Loveday's History and JScunomicH 
Indian Famines ( , 2/U) is a lutei’ 

k of the same kind. For public works, 
itways, etc., Tiiornton’s Indian FuUir. 
Sam (1876, Kegan Paul, 5/-) MiwsGcorgc's 
emd Worhs in India (1893, CJonstalte, 14/-), 
Bell’s Jlailway PoHcy in India (1801,12/-), 
Irrigated India (18i)3 8pon, 8/8) 


Valentine Ball’s Co« Fields of India 
i^^Weditten. 1914 Calcutta ) Bcirert of the 
ten Gammissiott (1906 Eyre and Bpottt- 

Ffauaeo the Work of tire Straehey 
'9^John and Sir Bitkard, Financse 
t of India (1882, Began Paul, 
as dMOribing the system of 
P«l9d08 who had intimate 


contain a vast miiss of useful material Indian 
Currency (1878, Irengmans 2/-) by Dunning 
Mocleod, treats of the means of Introdnolng 
a Gold Currency in India, and of extending 
Banking and Paper Cmcrency. H. J. Torer’a 
BrUUih India and its Trade (1902) gives a good 
view of the tnide and surveys its growth during 
tire latter ludf of the niiieteoiitli century. Prof. 
J.('cs Sm'th’s Studies in Indian Economics 
(1900, tVmslAblr, 3/0) and .ladnnath Sarkar’s 
Economics of British India (4th ed. 1917, Sarkar 
and Sous. ^.nKsutta) arc good Introductions to 
the subject, 'riic lornwr is a series of lectures 
dclivvn'd liy the author for the Bombay 
GoviTiimeiit. 

The Protected States.—^Stullcson’s Native 
,Stall's of India (187i>, \V. Jl. Allen, 18/-), gives 
ail lii^ioiii'iil sketch of the various states. 
'J'Ik' author was thi'ti ireniiccted wJtll the state 
ot M>son> as 11u> jnumllaii of Its young ruler. 
Tlie work of unotlicr ollicinl uiio was connected 
with yiysore as its lii'sUk'iil at the end of Ids 
liidl.iii (siitMsr, &ir Vi. Lee-Warner, Protected 
Slates of India (2nd ed. 1910 Macmillan 10/-, 
1st <sl. 1891 iiiid(*r title “ J’Fotected Princes at 
lin ia ” ) wliilst. giving nhai liu calls an “Account 
of Iriilia under Home Tiiile”, cliicfly discusses 
the (pi(;stion of tho imsition of those states in 
ndutinn t.o tin- Britisli Government. A Punjab 
ollichii. Sir Charles TupjNir, in hfs Our Indian 
Protcrlnrflle (IS93, lougmaiis, 16/-) slniiituJy 
treats of tho relations lietwccn tho British 
Government and its I'eiidatorie.s, but goes more 
into the pdht and lias instructive cliaptcrs on 
iiidigcmiii.s home ruli'. uiidcr the iVtebiattds, the 
Biklis, tlic iriitiomedans, (>lc. 'TliiR valuable work * 
is iiofv tlioroiiglily out ot print, but a go^ 
\('rmiciilar iranslalion in (.iijamti by A. ILdl 
Buch (1900 Jiujkot) Js av.-Ulab)c. Sir Lep^ 
Griltin's Puiijal» Chiefs (i865 'Pmbnfar) and 
Itejas of the Puiij.t.li (1870, 2iid ed. 1873,1tabnQr 
20/-) give ill considerable d«;tai] tile bistrey of' 
the iM'jiicipul Punjab states like Patiala, ]&ptir> 
thalii, .Nahha, etc. Ma>-By preparod a neW 
edition ol the former book (1889, Allahabad, 
Pioneer Pre.ss) and ooatpJotcd It by ang tlMi r 
Chiefs and Families of Note in the Punjab (18MT, 
AllHlia>iud, Pion(‘er Press) (Uid they give short 
noti(k-H of .*1.11 the ruling chiefs of the Punjab. 
AiaifFgh Muckay who was tutor to the Baja ot 
llatiiou in Central India and Principal o'f 
llnjkumar Cioliege at Indore, wrote on the Cbiefi 
oj Central Imfia (1879) and on the Native Chiefs 
and their Slates in IS77 (1878). I^h books 
are notcwortliy. Aiteliisou’s TreiUirs, Engage- 
meats and Sanads relating to India and ^ 
ncighireurtng countries (3nl od. 1893, il . 
volumes, Calcutta, Oovernment Press, Bs. 34} 
is tire standard rallcction of all the treaties 
wltli the Rativu Feudatory States. Iho 
relations wiMi the Nizam are ln\a>stlgat^ 
in 11. G. Iteigg's The Nizam (2 vds. 1861 

? uaritch 28/-) and Hastings Fraser's Our 
aithfalAUy, the Nizam (1865, Smith Rider Ifi/-).' 
The (olatlonB with the Gaekwur of Baroda? 
are exhaustively treated in The Quieotearand’" 
his BdatiOHs mththeBrUiAGovermnsHiilSBi. 
Education Press, Bombay) by Ool. B. WrIImII 
who was Besldeat at Baroda. * 
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Indian tima. 


For many yean Indian lime was in a state of 
wiaotlo oonlumon. What was called Bladroa or 
, &dlway time was kept on all tiie railways: and 
aaoi great oeqtre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not bas^ on any common 
sdentiflc pdndple and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. Tt was wltli 
a view to temedyiag this confusion Uiat ^e. 
Government of India took the matter up in 
.1004, and uddreased to the Local Qovcmmrnts. 
and through them to idl local bodies, a long , 
letter which reviewed the situation nnd made . 
anggeetioiwi for the future. The essential points ‘ 
In this letter are Indicated below ; ' 

f: “In India we have already a standard time, ■ 
which is very generally, thou;;)! by no niearis 
nnh’cmaUy, recognised. It is the idndriis local 
time, whi^ Is kept on all railway and tcli'i'i'upli 
lines tbrou^out India and wliidi is Gli. 

10b. In advance of areciiwieh. i>iiiiilar)y, 
’'Bangoon local time is used upon the rajlu'a>’.s , 
and telegraphs of Ihirnta, and is tih. 24ui. 47s. 
ahead of Grinnwieh. liut ludihcr ol these ' 
standards bears a simple and ca&ily I'cmcmborcd ' 
relation to Um-nwiuh time. 

“The Uovcrumuut of India have several times 
been addressed by SeieutlUc Soeicties, both in ' 
India and in England, and urged to fall into line ; 
with the rest of tiic civilised world. And now { 
the Uoyal Sodety has once more returned to ttic 
attack. The Comuiitti'c of tliat iiiouicty whieh . 
advises the Government of India upon m-itlors ' 
connected witli its observatoriea, writes;—* 'Hie ‘ 
Committee think that a change trnni Madras time ' 
to that ('arresjKnidiiig to a longitude exacUy u i 
houn ciist of Greenwich would be an improve- j 
ment npon tiic existing ari’iiugements; but that ; 
iftw IntenuitiojuU sdentiflc piiriKiscs the liourly ' 
'Bapaaystcin, making the time o lionrs in advance i 
1.-01 Greenwich In tlm west, and (ihoms in advance ■ 
-IB' the oast of India, would be preferable.’ ! 
,-'V'*jrowlf India werf coiinrefed with Europe 
mu a continuous scries of civilised nations witli 
eoutiuuous railway systems all of wliich had ‘ 

' Bdoptod the European hour-smie system, it woidcl | 

'' bo Imperative upon India to confemn and to adopt ; 

. the Second suggestion, lint os she is not, and j 
'as she Is as mndi isolat^ by uncivilised tnates ' 
:; '«a Cape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow we example of that and some 
Mother similarly situated colonics and to adopt 
(^e first suggestion. 

' “It is bdieved that this will be Gio better 
solution. Tliero arc obvious objections to 
'drawing an mbltrary lino right across tiic 
ridioat and most popuJous porUons of India, and 
SO os to bisect all tiio main lines of communi¬ 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
cm opposite sides of that line. India has be- 
' come aocustomed to a unifonu standard in the 
Hadras time of the jrijlwayB; and tiie substitu- 
^'tlon for )t, of a doUW^taudurd would appear j 
to be a retrograde scep^ while it would, in all i 
I-, probability, be strongly opjiosed by tiic railway ! 
autbcnltics, Moreovi.T, it is very desirable ! 
tiiaS whatever system is adopted should be j 
' '4oIiQ|red by all Europeans and Indians alike; and i 
; * it IS oertain that tlie double standard would f 
'poszle Uio latter grraUy; while by eipnhasising 
Vjfae fact timt railwu' oillercd irinn -local time. ! 
■wfemigtat postpone even ''Itogctbor prevent ' 
w aeefiptanoe of um former Instead of the < 
^tetter to people geneftifly over a large part of j 
; imua. Ac hhe gnait advautage which the sccoud 


poascsses over the first aHemative Is, that noAet 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an htmr: 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed on 
hour in the extreme eases of Eanuhl and Quetta. 
But this inconvenienec is bcUevedoto he smaller 
than that of keeping two different times On the 
Iddtan system of railways and td^mphs. 

“Itfis propoM^, therefore, to put on all the 
railway i|pd telegraph clonks in India by 8m. 
.^>Qh. They would tlieti represent a time 61 
lioiirs faster than that of Grecmtich, whidi 
would Ik: knonn as Indian Standard'Time: 
and the dllfiTcnec between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below wonid be 
iijipro\jmatnly as follows, the figures represent- 
fiig miunti'S, and F. and S. meaning that the 
Btancliiid Miuf! is in lulvanco of or behind local 
time ii\sixjetivrly;—Uibrugarh 51 8., UhlUong 38 
S., Calcutta 24 8!, AUalial^ 2 F., Madias 9 F., 
Lahore 33 F., Ftombay 39 F., Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi (>2 F., Qnctla (12 F. 

'"riiisstaudaKl time would bo as much as 54 
and minatcR bthind local time at Mandalay 
and Ilangoon, respectively; and since the railway 
system of Itiirma is not connected with that « 
India, and alna'iy keeps a time of its owiu' 
iiiiinely, llungoon local time, it Is not suggested 
that. Iiuliau Standard Time shonld be adopted 
in liiiriiia. It is iiro|iosed,(»howcver, that in¬ 
stead of using Kangooiv Standanl Time as at 
present, wlucli Is Oil, 24ra. 473. in advance of 
Gieenwicii, a Burma Standard Time slioul^ be 
adopted on nil the Burmese railways and tele* 
graphs, which would be one hour lii advanoe 
of Indian Standard Time, or 65 horn's ahead of 
Gri'enwich time, and would eorrcsiKmd with 
97" 30' B. longitude. The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation, both with 
I'hiropi'an and with Indian time, and would 
(among ot'iiec tilings) simplify telegiaphlm com* 
nniuicatiou with other countries. 

’'Staiidiud time will thus have been fixed f(» rail¬ 
ways and telegraphs for the wltole of the Indian 
Empire. Its general adoption for all purposes, 
while eminently advisable, is a matter which 
iniitt. i)c left to Uic local community In each cose.” 

lt> is difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewddennent, the recej^idu of this jprcqiQBal 
by curious local bodicb. To read now the fears 
tliat were entertained if Standard Time was' 
adopted is u study in the possibilities of human 
error. The Govemmeut scheme left local 
bodie# to decide whether or not th^ would 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes iii advance of Standard 
Time. In Bombay thi first reception of tbs ' 
proposal was hostile; but on reconsideratiou the 
Cliambcr of Commeiee decided In favour of It 
and so did the Mnnlclpality. Subseqnently the 
opposing clement in the Munidpality hrooght 
in^ side resolution, by which the Munltapol docks 
were ]Hit at Bombay time wbidi is thlrty^nine 
minute's behind Standard Time. On the- 1st 
January 1900 all the railway and ^tdecmph. 
clocks in India were put at Indian Bteodsid . 
Time; In Burma the Burma Standstif Thhe' 
became universal. Galcntta retains Its 
t'aloutta time; but in Bombay local Is 
rotdned only In the docks wfaidi are i 

by tiiB Munidpality and In -- 

of some ewfhodox luDdns. 
lime is uulvcrsaL , .., , 





Who’S Who in India. 


AP8T!E*ri/*^LK. ArsTT-rD-Dotoi, Atso 
June, AUkza Mahomed Ali Bpsi Kua:? 
BahadER, KaWAP, IJont.-Coll.: K.C.l.B, 
(1908); C.T.E. (1897); M.V.«.; Hon. 
t,o Kizain of llydi'mlian; C<iiyniitiidi>v. 
the Wawn’s Bcpnilur Fon;c. I'lUi ; /. .4uriiii«a- 
tttd (D«'ccan); o.«: of late Mlm ' ilttycl Ali 

' 2kg.t Edmt.: AiinuiKabad. Bt-SMiltlar. 11 y- 
dershad Coniln;ti-nt; Coniiiuindcr, (iolcoiida 
l^lgade, Rincc 1885; Jlydoralad linin-riut 
Service Tn)opR, since ISO:'.; (Imth of tluse 
he raised); (.‘oniinunder, licf'iil.ir Trm|i'’, 
since 1807. Served in tlie Al^iiian War. 
1870-1880; Blnek Iklniiidain J!:y|ieditioii, 
18^; Oilna I’bcpeditiun. *1900; reei-ividj 
title, of Khan Bidiadiit- and AtMir .Inn;;. I 
1^4; and of Afsiir llon'la, |■:lisl•ll io ! 

Arsur<lll*M(illc, IfN).:. lion. Cok, ;l0!h Ihei-iiii ' 
Horse; on IHtalf. linperi.'iJ .“erviee ' 

BriKiule, Indian Kx|K-flUioi)iir.\ Forei', i 

1915; on Bfatf. Indi.ni t'uxiilry I'aii)' and , 
A.U.'C. to Sir .lofin Freiioli. Fimiee. liil.eUi. I 
A^dffxs: llaluit Ii>d< rpluid <l>ei'i-aii\ ^ 

AOA KRAS'. -VoA SipLTAN Shah.! 

O.C.l.K (1!M)i'):aiJ.C.S I. (l!HI); K.l'.l.K. ■ 
(1808); (.Ij.D., ilon. <‘iinth ;iS7.'>; ISriilianl | 
Star of iSansiiair, 1090, l.'.t ClO's; inm niiiny ! 
ndiffious followers in I'AC^t- Atru-a. t'lntrul 
Asia and India; heiut of )-.iiui li MiUionied.-ne'' 
granted nuik and KtatiiH ui rnxt. cla-ss eliiet 
wilh isalute of II guns in rec(^nilion ot loval 
, servJcj'R during Uurojitan War. ..lfW/.'.sA: 
Aga Hall. Botubay. 

ALWAH. H. H. Jl-AJ Rajexiira Sct si;w.u 
AfAllAKAjrA, lA'.-Ck)!.. Sm .lKtSlN(Ul.llA PPUKN- 
DrA'^BO, hLO.T.E. (1011); K t'.8.I.,.\Iiilinniia 
of; Hon. J..t.-Col. in arinv. 101.'i; b. 18 .s-j; 
jS. father. 1802'. Address: The l^ilaee. Alwar, 
Btijputoa'a. 


ANHEBSOH, T/r.-GENERAii Slit Chaiilks 
AUCXANDKK, K.C'.B. (191.5): (!.Tt. (JiHlA); 
late B..U.A. : Coininaudlng Boutlierii (’nin- 
^Inand, India, hiucc 1917 ; K 10 18.57; «. 

< of late Surg.'Major Wi.(A Anderson: w. 
1893, Ellen Katherine, f/. ♦/. of fh'oige lV-V!ni 
.UuRsell, M.1). Euttfied anny, 1870; serxtd 
xrltli .lowakl-Afridi ExpeiUtioii, IKX-TS; 
Aff^n War, 1878-80; Burma Kxpednion. 
188.V80; Sforth-WeKt Frontier. India. 1807- 
V, 98; oomnuinded 1st Brigade Ibtztuir Valley 
EnicditiiM), liHIS; Ist. Bri^de Mohinniid 
Hold Force, liK)8: General OJlieer Coiii- 
.-tnondins, South (Hiina, 1910-13 ;«Eiiro]H'an 
Wav, 1014-15. Address: Poona. 


'AEHEBSON, G., M.A. (Ovoii.): Sj'eivtary. 
CMcnttn Bnivoralty Commission. 5. ir* Mi^' 
1870; m, to Oladyp Alice Slonmy- 
JSdae: Wlnelieater College, L'lilverhity fol- 
leoe, Oxford. 'I'ratisx-aal l■:ducat!Qn I)e)iurt- 
!. haeiit, lOQ^l'.dO: Indian Ediu-ational 8('r\1ce; 
‘' Bvcdessiff (rf History, Elidiinstonc College, 
■BoaniAy; Assistant' Secretah', JX'ria rt ment 
.. of SidR<Vtiou, Government of India. J^iddi- 
■ .MfioM: The ExpaoBlcHi of British India; 
jlntiOh Adipinistratioiiii) TiidUa: Short History 
Emrlre. Address: Aiinailale, 


AXN'AN'DALE, (TnoKAS) KEtsnu, B.A. 
(Oxou.), H.fic. (Edin.), F.L.S.; (mrespondlng 
nu'mber ol the JSoologieai Soenrty of ix)ndoi)| 
I>in‘etor of the Zoological Snr\ey of India, 
iOlO; S(i|ierinteiident of the Indian .Museum 
and Hec-retary (o tile Trustees, 1000-10; 
e. R. of late Pi'of. 'i’hoin.is Aiiuiiiidale. Kdne.: 
.'tugb. ; I'Miiihurgh University; Italliol Col¬ 
lege. Ox-lord. Address; Indian Aluseum 
Calcuita. 

AXSTEY. FEUf'T LEWIR. B. He. (Econ.); I/»n- 
doii, MHO; I’l'ineiiiii], Oydeiilinm College of 
Coinineicc and Keonoinies. b. 2.5 l'V)>: 1870. 

».*. to Vein nee PoweJlfB. Sc. ]->on. Jjondou). 
IJtlur.: I.nisen B'xiniiiisium, Bi'rlin. Ft Isted 
.S-I>«wl; Si. Pauls Sehoixl; rnixvrsity of 
\ ii nii.i ; I oiidoii Behonl of Reonoinins 
iiiid J'oli1ie-il Seii-niM". Buslnes®, IWIO-U. 
leetiiiei ill Jj-onoiides. Ihiiversity of Shef¬ 
field. MHI-IJ; lli-:id of TM'onomics lle;N).rt- 
nsiiil. riiivei-.siiy ol Bristol.191-f 18; Priiieiiwl, 

S\ ill Ilham ('oll<-'.;e, [■nnili.i>. PubUriliom : 
'file aliiee ul llie Psxelioloirical Jlefhod ill 
S(iem1ii4\ ; A New Itii-is oi I'niing Address: 
li(aii:.ir.si J.(i.-i(l. .)la).ili.ii- Hill, JloiniHiy. 

AJJCIIBOl.Ti IV. A. .1., M.4., hr..r..; l*rinclpa 
III ill.- OriM riiiiieiil. t'otlige, liueeu, 2iHi«. 
ol Allied .loh'.oii. late ol Jliirlingtoii. and 
iie|iiie\x III late Jumi'i.v An-lihoid IVars 
.Vivliixild', late schoiiir and iirlreman of 
I'lAerhoi. .i ; late Ptlnelinil of the Mahomeduu 
Anglo-Oriei'lsil Collc-ge, Aligurli. Address: 
i.'overniJ'ieiit College, Ihiwa. 

AiK'OT, PntTH'i; OP, Hox. "iiu Ghijuam Maho- 
MKD Au KriA.v Daiiaiii'k, (i.0.1.E (1917)^ 
K.C.l.E. (1009). A. 80 Feb. 1882; t. fathtwj^ 
1'!()'!. Premiei Alahomedan nobleman oi 
Soiitiiern Tndi.a. being dese.ended from, the 
lorid r Mussulniau dynasty of tile Kawabfi 
oi file Karuatie. Edm.: Kewlngton CkMivt 
oL Wm-ds institution, Ahulras. Member of 
Madr.is lA'gisIative Council. 1904-0; Aleialjer 
ol the imperial jA'gislatlve Council (Mahome- 
d:ni Tilce-I orate) of the Madras Prosidenoy, 

I OlO-l:;; Meinher of the Miutrua JjegislatlTC ' 
Coiineil by nomination, 1010. l>ri;Hldent, 
XLidras Presidency Muslim League. Addteas: 
Aiuii- Mahai, Madras. 

AKi)E\-iVf)<>T>, WititAsr IfEimy IIftoit, 
C.I.H. Iiui-J.; M. A* (Oxoii.), F.S.G.S.; Hon. 
FelJmv ol Calcutta L'ni\'ersit.v; Principal 
of iaii MiXitinierc (Vtllege, Calcutta, since 
lh92; h. 27 Sov, IS.'W: e. s. of lota Rev, J. 
Wood, AI A. (Oxon.). Illghllcid, 'Wisau; m. * 
1803. Margaret Louisa, e. d. of E. E. Lwls, 
]:il(‘ ll.U.8. Kdtte.: Manchi'ster Grammar 
Setioul: (lirlst (.liureli, Ovfonl. Asslstoiilt 
Mader. (iraiitliam Grammar school, 18f^ ^ 
8'i. La Murtlnierc, Calcutta, 188.1-89; PrUfcI- 
pul, ViQipria QilJegr, Conch Debar, 188^92; 

• i*Tst President. Catcutta University Teachers' % 
A«soeiatlon, 199); I’rcsldtnt, Anglo-ludl^ 
Assodatton. 1913 Mx-mlicr, Bengal Legwh^^ 
tive Council, 19li. Address: lU Looidohf 
Street, (Splcutta. ^ 
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ABTHUB, BuiEinnn) Batitob, I.C.S. v 0(»a> 
mlMiooei of Costoms, Salt and Bzdae, 
^ BoKbay, b. 9 Febrnary 1867; m. to Cbnetaace 
Eleanw, d. of tho late Sir ChaileB Hobbonsc, 
Bart. Bdve.: CSiarteibonse and New 
f^tege, Oxfoid. AKBlntaiit Collector and Magie 
teate, 1889; Forcat Scttlcmoiit Offictr, 1900, 
Collector and Magistrate, lOO.*); Additional 
Mc'inbcr, Imnorial Legislative Council, 1912. 
Additional Member, Bombay Legislative 
Connell, 1916. Addresa: Custom Uousc, 
Bombay. 

ASSAM, Bishop op, since 1915, BT. Bbv. 
HmtBBHT Pakenhah Fakenium-waish, 
I).D. (Dub.l; ft. Dublin, 22 Miircli 1H7I ; 3rd 
son of late Bt. Jii'v. William T^ik«'iiluim 
Walah, Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane. 
Ridley; m. 1916, Clara Bidley, tf- d. of,Iter. 
F. C. Haj’es. Biitie.: CSiard Grammar 
S^ool; INrkeiihead Sehool; Trinity College, 
Dublin; Dc'neon, 1896; worked as a member 
of the Dublin University Brotherhood; 
Cbbote Nagpore., India, 1896-1903; PrineiiMil, 
S. P. ©. College, lYidrinopoly, 1994-07; 
Head of ttie S. P. G. Brotherliood. Trieh'uio- 
poly—moved to Bangalort', ; Addresa: 

Shillong, AssaiQ. 

ASTON, Arthpe Henrt Soi’THroTF, M.A. 
(O.VOII.); Chief Pn'sidency Magistrate and 
Be venue Judge, Bombay; ft. 4 July 1874; 
m. to Lilian, d. of the late Col. A. B. Savile. 
2Sdue: Harrow Sehool. Balliol College, 
Oxfmd. Joined IJncoliis Inn: called to 
the Bar: practised as a Imrrister, Bombay 
‘ Bigli Court I9«J2: Publie Prosecutor in Sind, 

■ 1006; Chief Presidency Magistrate, Honibay, 

, 1996. PvMimtiona: Joint Eflitnr. SlArlings 
Indian Criminal l.aw (8tb Edition). Adr 
dress: Esplauado Police Court, Bombay. 

;ATEINSON, HoN.*Cw(nT. Thomas, K.C., 1913; 
Puisne Judge, of the Ijligli Court of Beiiar and 
Orissa, since 1915; e. s. of Baton Atkinson * 
b. ^ October 1876; m. 1903, Florence, d. of 
Ciddfrey lAvelace Taylor of Orangeville, Co. 
Wexford. Edtrc.: Trinity College, Dublin, 
B.A., called to the Irish Bar, 1901. Addresa : 
Patna. 

AYUNG, em WiixiAM Bock, Kt. (1915); 
Judge of the High Court of Judicature, 
Madras, since 1912; b. 30 August 1867; c. 
of Frederick Hllliam Ayling; m. 1894, Emma 
Annie Graham (d. 1912); Fdue.: Weymouth 
College; Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Entered I.C.c., 1886. Address : Madras. 

AZIZ-UD-DIN, Mitnshi, C.T.E., 1909; C.Y.O., 
1911: Deputy Commissioner, Beiar; Acting 
.Hon. A. D. C. to King Geoigc during Indian 
pr when ITince of Wales. Address: Bcrar. 


SHUM >SnEBE JUNG BAHADUB 
BANA, GENKRAli ‘Sir, E.C.I.E., fHon.) 
■4 «r.m9; Nepalese Army; b. Katmandu, 
Nepal, 27 Jon. 1888 ; 2nd «. of Mahai^ of 
^ Nepal; m. 19C3, Deva Yakta Lakshml ^vi: 
'J- Dircctoc^eneral Police Forces,«Katmandu, 
since 190S; attarhed to the General. Staff, 
,. Army Headquarters, India, aa Inspector^ 
1 ^' General ofithe NepiAese Canthigents on Gene- 
i MSerelop in India; 1915. AddKM.* Shbigba 
^Bnrbw and Bdbex MUial, KatmaiidVt Njepal. 


BABXNGTON, OiA. DATD 
1907; 1t.0.A.; Snperlntende&t 
Factory, India:'A ^ April 1868; 

Violet Mary, a. of CSol. GteeinBtteBii^'B,Bi;'4 
Address : Cordite Factory, Atavanliadv,'' 

BAGCHI, SATtscHAErR* , B.A., iX.D., HaMte^ 
Law; Mncipal, ITnIversiiy Inw OoShigRp 

' Cafeutta; b, Jan. 1882; mve.: Saan^ v 
Municipal School; Calcutta; St. 

College, Cambridge, B.A., Calcutta untvcr>v 
sity, 1901; B.A., LL.B., Cambridge ami-, 
Dublin; LL.D., Trinity College ,r 
1907; Fellow, Calcutta University, 

Digore Professor of Law, 191.5; ^wlOd to 
Bar, Gray's Inn, 1907. Address: 

Guarticrs, Darblianga Buildings, UolvetBlty 
Law College, Chicntta. ^ 

BAIN, FRAifciB WQiTUm; Prindpal and ' 

Professor of History and Politic^ Economy ' 
in the Deccan College, Poona; a. Bothwel, . 
Lanark, 1833; m. 1890, Helen Matmrita, 4 
d. of Henry Blandford, Dorset; EduA 
Westminster School; Christ Church, 0:dc8d, 
1st Class Litt. Hum., 1886; Captabi^Ai 
O.U.A.F.C.. 1886; Ft llow of All Souls Gollege,V 
1889-96. F/ddiea'ions C3iristlna of Sweden,'^; 
a biography; The Principle of Wealtll 
Oealion; Die Bealisat^ of the PosstUe; 
Die Eng]i.<>li Monarchy audits Itevolatfona.; > 
The Cornnr in Gold; De VI Physicaat Int*^ 
iiecillitutc D.arwluiana ; A Digit of the Iffoon; ^ 
j A Heifer of the D.awn; A Draus^t of the’' 
Bine; An Incarnation of the Snow; Bubbloa.i 
of the Foam; and other works. Adireis':^ 
Deccan College, Poona. , 


BATJtAMPiiR, Maharaja Bahapitr ofr. 



vcrslty of Allahabad for life; Ghalrinao,''. 
Municipal Board, Balrampur; Spedal'- 
Magistmte; b. 19th July 1879; S. 1893. ' 
Address: District Gouda, Ondh. ;; 

BAN.eVBJf, Hox. sm FramabaChabar* 
er. 1913; B.A., D.L., Pnlsne Judge Bt8blDia^',^3 
N. W. Provlnces^lnce, 1893; toined • Osstt 
servico, 1872. Aoffm; Allahabad. 

BANATVALA, CoL. Horwasjee 
C.S.I., 1917; I.M.S., JnspectorGeneiol 
CSVil HospltidB, since 1911; Mamber.'^ 
Council of Chief CommisBioner,<-’4nam'^j 
First Commission, 1884; mllitaiy duty imitt^ 
1803; served Burma, 1886*89; Lnahidi; 
E.\pe<iition, 1882. Address : ShillCng, 

BANEB^fEE, SVEENPRAirATH, BJl.j'Sl^libr i^% 
the ** Ben^rice;” Professor id 
turn, Bipon College 10 NoV, 18^;;^'; 
1867; Edve.: Doueton College, 

University College, London. &tem4v LCtAk- 
1871; left the service 1874: liw ‘ ^ 
E^llsh literature, Mctropoiltaa 
of Calcutta, 1875; founded'. 
ation, 1876; founded Bipon OolltiiF' 

1882 ; was tmee Preudent ^ 

National Oongress: fesr 
years a Member of the 
Gbimcll; again elected.1 
Imperial LegtolitiVB'r 
Beikialee- 
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HtynlAJSE,, Snt GoObOO 1)ass» Kt.. er. 
iWfti M.A.D.L., Ph. D., retired Coart 
; A KBrlfaeldanjga,Cidcatta, Jan. 1S44; 
:iil'.,1801, did 4. of fWidlt Pitambar Xarko- 
pBBidiaDan. JStfue.: Hare School; Prest- 
. mnoy College, Calcutta. Vakil of the 
. Cideutta High Court, i860; Assistant Lecturer 
'4a ICatliettiatlcs, Prcsideacy College, ISOri* 

■ .Xaw Leoturer in the Bcrhiaupur Gcl01(^gc,* 
,%^B6-72; Tagore Law Lecturer, iSTfti Fellow 
' Of Calcutta Cnivcisity, 187& Vice; Chauccllor, 
'•1889-91; Municipal Commissioner for the 
■aubuilM of Calcutta, 1880; Presidency 
''Mhi^tratfl, 1887; Member of tlio Bengal 
Xe^lafilYe Council, 1888; Judge of the 
.-CaJeutta High Court, 1889-1903; Presidimt 
' of the Centnl 'Cext'-Book Comniittco, 1800- 
99; Member of tlio Iitdian Univcr-iltics Cou)- 
: ndsBhm, 1902; Hon. Fh.J)., 1908. Pit/i/i- 
include :>-Tbi; Education ProMem in . 
India, 1914. Address: 28, Sastitala iloaa, I 
'.Marikeldilnga, Calcutta. 

BAHEBTI, AenroN }lATKTTMAit,*M.A., LC.S.) ! 

. t3J.E., 1912; b. Bristol, 10 Oct.* 1871; m. | 
d. of Sir Krishna Gu|)ta. /{d'lr.; i 
Ctdcntta University; BalllolCollegi', Oxtord;.< 
-M. A., 1892. Entcn*d I.C.S., 4895; served us 
district officer in the Miulras I-Yesideiie} ; 
Hiwan to H. H. the Muhaiaja of Cochin. 
1807-14; revcrtcdl to British service, 1915 ; 

. Oblleotor and District Magistrate, Cnddu]Kih; 
aervloeH placed at the (Usposal uf Government 
;<d India Foreign Department for emirtoyinent 
as Member of the Executive Connctl oi' H. TI. 
t^ Mahuaja of Mysore, Mandi 191C. Address: 
l^galoce. 

8ABBEB., Cha31.es Alfred, Sc. D. (Cantab.), 
F.L.8., Sugar Cano Exjiert for Didia; b. 

. Wynbeig, wuth Africa, 1860; s. of Wm. 
Bwter; m. Edith I^eather, d. of II^. G. B. 
OshWoe; one «. one d. Editc.: Kiiigswond j 
School, Bath; Bonn TTiiivursity; ('lirkt’si 
College, Giumbridgo (Scholar). Demonstrator j 
land Lwturer at Untveislly College, J.oudoi) | 
•aUd Comluldge University; Suixsrintcmlejit 
-of Agriculture, Loewaid. Islauds; Professor, 
of Botigiy, ILLE. GoUego, CoopcFs Hill; 
r^GoTomment Botaaitet, Madras. Address : Agri- 
'^•)Sikltural College, Oofml^ore, S. India. 

BiABJA, MAHABAWAI Shri IlAEJIIStEIUI 
- MAfraiEEUi,B aja of; b. lo July 1880; ouu i 
■t, oiie dLmue.: Baikamar College, Bu3^t'; 
'’■%b!botdiolm School, Derbyshire; Indperinl I 


seventh son of the late Bev. Lord HemviSk 
Frances Teviot-Keri; £due.: Edjubaim ~ 
University. Served with the Fife mid Foitiur. 
Li^t Hcmic Imperial Yeomanry In Sonrii 
Africa, 1899-1002 ; entered Indian Medical 
S('r\'iee, July 22iid, 1902; Somaliland (?ampalgn - 
100:<-4; Cnptalii, .Inly 22nd, 1905; Major, June, 
22nd, 1914; Br<ivet Lt.-Colonel, 1 January* 
1917 ; 'J’«;mi)orary Colonel, IstMay 1918. Cte- ' 
ut(d C.I.E.,*1918; Pub.: Many contributions 
to ^M.'diciil pnblicatioiiH, and the following 
inonng ajdis :—Surgienl Sliock, Intestinal Sto- . 
sta. Till! causation of the Onset of Labor, 
etc. Address: 9 Queen's lioad, Bombay. 

BABHES, SIR CEOROF. STtPTKrON, E.G.B. 
(1915), C.B. (1009): Member of the Council of 
the Viceroy oi India, since 1016; b. Umballa, 
Jiiclia, 8 February, 1858; e.s., of late George 
Cajnae BarJics, C.li., formerly Foreign Secre¬ 
tary in India, and Margaret Diana, d. of late 
Major Henry Chetwyiid-Stapyiton; »a. Sybil 
di! Gdiimay, d. of late Charles Buxton, M.P., 
ol Fox\varji-u, Cobham, Surrey; two s. one 
d. Jilt tic.: Eton; University College, Oxford, 
iiorr. Inner Temple, 1883; assisted the late 
bold Bussell ot Kilkiwen in his work at the 
bar, 188:1-1893; Coumcl to Bnanl of Trade 
ill Bankruptcy matters, 1880; Official Bocoiver 
ill CoiniHiiiics Liquidation, 1803; Senior • 
Officiiil Bcceivcr, 1896; Comptroller of the 
Ouuijiaiiics Dcjiartnicut of the Board of 
Trade, 1904-Jl; Comptroller General ol the 

l. alHinr Dcpart.meut of the Board uf Trade, 
1911-13; Si'cond Secretary, Board of Trade, ' 
1913; .loiiit. IVirmaiKMit Secretary, 1915; 
AMress : Simla and Dellii; Foxholm, Cobham, 
Surrey. 

BABODA, 11. IT. Maharaja Gaeewab Snt 
SAVAJI Bao HI., G.C.S.I. (1881): b. 10 • 
Afarcli, 1863; m. let-, 1881, Chimnabal > 
JMaliiimni: 2iul, 1885, (''Vimnabai Maharani|^ 
II., C.i.; three 8. one d. Mdue.: MaharaJa'IH 
School, Baroda Sueccedod, 1875. InTieate^ 
with iMiwcrs 1881. Address: Baroda. 

BABAATT, MAJOR GENERAL WUiUAH CSOSS. , 
C.ji., 1911; l).S.O.; Indian Army; Oomindg. 
16th Indian Division; b. 2 June, 1862; 3nl<•' ' 
of late .Tames Barratt, of Uanslopo, Bnoke; 

m. 1907, Katherine Mathildo Goldsmith,' 
formerly of Betton Boil, Market Drayton. 
ISduc.: Bedford Gianmuix SchooL Entered 
Army 1883, Sorvod Soudan Expedition, 
1885; Zhob Vall^ Expedition, 1890; Wazlria- 
tan, 1891-05; East Africa, 1806, Uganda,' 
1897-98; China, 1901, N. W. Frontier, l^Ia; 
Darwesh Klicl Waxire Expedition. Adareas: 
Lahore Cantonment. 

BABBETT, Liect.-General Sir Arthur Ar* 
NOU>,(1908)K.O.B.„E.C.S.I.,(1915), K.C.V.O., 
(1012); C.B., (1003); Commanding Northern 
Command; b. 3 .Tune 18.57; 3nl «. of late 
BeV. Alfred Barrett, D.D.: m. Ist., 1894, 
Mivry (d. 1897), d. of James Uaye of Fowey, 
Cornwall; 2nd 1007 £Ila,d. of H. Lafone, 60 « 
Onslow Square, S. W.; oqp d. Entered Aimv, 
1875; Cultain, 1886; Major 1895; Lieut.-C^ 
1901; Afghan War, 1870-1880; mandi 

to Kandahar and battle of Ka n da h a r ;’^ 
Haxaia, 1888 ; 2nd MlianzaJ EiqieditiogL"' 
1801; Hnnsa Nogar Expwitlon, IMliv 
N, W,. Frontier, SMla, 1808: Baau 


'-iiiAbibotdiolm School, Derbyshire; Indperiol 
^sBsAeib Ctorpe/ Dehra Dun. Hon. A. D. C. to 
''.!^^o9ernoToI wmbay,1013; Address: Baria, 
.^iewa Ki|Btha, Bombay., • 

it^^W, GnoRaa Thomas, C.i.k, igi5; 
f'CHief, Engineer and Secretary, GffiTcmmont 
^.'.:l|tlgBtlon Branch, U. P.; b. 11 March, 
?-^UM5: a. of Bev.^J. BL Barlow, Ewhurst 
• ^Beebory, G^dford; m, 1891, A. S. Anthony; 

a. two dL Sdite.: Haileybury: B.I.E., 
tWe/B/Boa. Appointed P..-W. D., India, 1686. 

4ilSsS)ad, U. P. 

AnoLsms Flexieq. 

M.B.. 1899; FJ8.C.S., MJt.C.P. 
-tGHUn>VC$^<|ttied0.i.B., 1808; Assistant Direo- 
lledinil Servloea, Embarkation BtafI, 
Indfam Medical Sorvioe; b. 
to Violet Xhthloen Ann,2nd 
itki Qehry Tavloti-Ken,. 
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^ Jjxpeditlon; Muhumad Exitciillioii: 1 

Ucal. in ludiu, l!in0-12: iMvisioiial Com* ' 
nioiultir, Fooua, 1912-11. Address: llawal ; 
Findi. 

BAlUiON, CIjM'd AliBXAXniiR. C.LG. , 

. F.liUO.8.; Jli-trict and Mcsalons Judgu, | 
Punjab, !siuc<* 1010; 6. 22 Decemlicr 1871 ;i 
8. of (Jol. W. Barron, B.S.C.; m. 1912. Ida ' 
Mary,". »7.,on!ol. 31.11. Ku’arl :oiiox. Kduv.: ■ 
Oriuuiiiur Sfbool and L’iihi>ivi(y. AluTdi'fJi; ; 
ilTiin; C;uubtids<-. liutcn-cl, l.t’.S. ; 

1800; Chief iiscnjtary, J'imjab <io\i'Tinm*ut. 
1012-J0. Arff/im.; JidluiiiUir, J’uiijtib. 

BAICrUU, JI.T. F.i;v. .Iran AfAUin; BiMioi’ nr' 
Fabalaih Ainer 1011; ft. . T.-iiIm-s. I 

1840. Edw. Ht. IV. Sciiiiii>ii'\. Bi>li(i|) oj 
Triohlnopoly, 18!>(J-19I4. Aildirss: Triclii- 
Jiopoly, MailriiA J'rcsKk'iirj. *■ | 

ltA8l7, StB KA1I..VS Ciii'.Mw.i{, Hai TJahaihk, 
KT., rr. 1010, (’.l.K, lOlu; K:>iA>‘i<i-llind, 
lOoO: Fellow, ('iileiiKa I nixcrhily; Vice-' 
■J’rot<i<lenf, In lian Ali'dleal lloie^ivsr.; I'ellon, 
is. JiiaMtiKe, of Public Ueultli; JIcjuIht. 
BrifciHli lledical Association ; Mcinber ol tlie 
Corpomtiun c»f Culciitta and Hon. Pn-sidmey , 
A&iSiistraliC: 2nd s, of lati' iS:ibn .MadlniHan 
Basil. AUilress: 1, Siiko.i St met, Caleiitla. 

BB-4CHCJIOFT, 11(15. :«ii. Ji'STJCK ClltniJiS 
POBTKW; Fllihlie JudKe. Ili;fh CoUll, 
0al(nitta, Hiuec 10i:>; ft. Pi Alareh 1871; ■ 
4th son ot liile. Vraiieis Porteii lie.icliiTolt, ' 
Bcneul Civil Service; m. lilizaiielb. it. ol laic ■ 
A. E. K^oh. Educ.: JSiiiiby; Clare Collcue, i 
Cambridge. J’iisscil iiidiaii Civil Service, i 
1890; Assiataiit Masihlmtc and Collector,' 
; ' JlcngiU, 1802; Officiating District ivnd S. ssioiih 
“,'.v Judge, 1000; District and ScssjoiiA .ludge, ' 
1906; Offidating Judge. High Court. C;dciiMn. , 
1912. Address: ai, Jitllo JtusscH SlJvel. 
Jjg; Caienttu. 

rSEAMAE, SIE I’llANK tlLIMliNT Cl I’J.r.Y. K’J'., 

8 017): Etlue.: Briclford ijratiiiiiiir School; 
uocQ’s Coll('gc, 0\iord. Kiiicr"d, I.C.S., ■ 
. 1877; Assistant Judge 1885; Sin'cial VtdlU'- ' 

‘ mont OiBcer, liaroda, 188tl-87; Judicial 
Assistant to Folitical Agent, Ratliianar, ' 
1891; Judge and St‘<isioiis Judge, ISOO;' 
Judiciifl CuinniiHsiottur and Jiidgu of Sad nr 
Court iu Sind, 1904. Juilgc of tin; High i 
Court,Bombay, 1907-18. Addtvss: ByeuUa ■ 
dub, Bombay. 

BEDI, Siu Baiia Gaubaksu Sinuii, Kt., Cr. | 
1916; C.l.l<:., 1011; Jfon. Extra Assistant! 
Coin^asioucr in the Funjab. Address: j 
Kallar, Funjaii. I 

BBEIl BIEllAM SIXGII, llAJKCHAll, TTou. i 
C.I.R.; A. D. 0. to the Viceroy! 
lOOC; Officer Coniinanding Sirmonr 1riiiN<riaJ i 
8erV]^ Sapjxsrs and iifiru-rh; also artaelied | 
lyt F.W.O. Suppi'ts and .fliiicrs. .Servisl in . 
f.)i 0 SlrpU expedition, 3807-98; Atldms: 
Sirihuut State, Funjab. 

Sell, Chabi,t.s J^lfrep, C.V.C.. lOlS; T.0.S.; 

J'dfltictil Agent for Tiimt, Btaitan and 

* Slkkbn; i. 01 October, 1870; e, auW. a. of' 

'Bdury Be^ T.t'.S., and Aiine, d. of George'' 

^ P^Wli, Bunkor, of Douglas, Isle of Man;> 

,. Ni,4)ashic Eorr, d. of David Fcrnic, shipowner' 

' of . W»cc!Wl<ie, jm^undcUnunds, JUtuvaalilre* 

* * * 


one 8. Olio d. Ediut.: Winchester; |fcw 
College, O-xford. Joined Bengal Civil Semee^ . 
1891; cniKlinto'd exploratory Hisdon In 
Bhutan in 1004, and political misidDn to that 
country in 1010, concluding a treaty, hy which 
the fondgu relations of BhutdCi were placed 

t under the British Governincnt; on pottUftal. 

• diiby iu Tihc^, Bbutati and Sikkim in 1004-OS^ 
lOoTt and since 1008; was eiuidoyed on the 
Tiljet '‘(.toufereoee lictweAJn Great Ikltala, 
China and 'I’ilH'l, 1013-144 Publications : 
liraiiual of CoUo(|iiiul Tibetan and other 
Tilmtun worlu.. Address: Gangtok, Sikkim. 

BKi.b. C'oinKET. geokoe James HAKU/ront 
C.I.L'., 1034: iir.l1.C.M., Edinburgh; ItlIf.B,, 
Insimctor General of Civil Hospitals, Bihar ' 
and Orissa ; ft. 28 Febniary, 3861 of Bohert 
Hell, ailvoeato; ii*. 1800, Violet Helen Mary. 
d. of Jx'stoefe Held Forlics; one *. two d. 
EdHc.: Jidiiiburgh Acacleiuy and University. 
Address: llaTichi» 

BENA Itl-kS.if. 11. SIR FIIAUHU NAEAYAN SlNOH, 
HAlUlt.UA llAIIADUt OF, G.C.l.E. (1808); 
ft. 26 ^oVeni1x*r 18.55; S, uncle' 1880, 
Address ituiiiiiagar. Hcuaies. 

HEX.V, lA’.-CoI.. 3l«iiKH’r Arthur Epwakd, 
C.I.H.. 1004. l'’.ll.G.S.: Judiaii Army; 

Ib’sidiMit al .laiivur, Bufinitana, since 1916 ; 
ft. 1 J'Vbiiiary, 1867; e. s. ot late Charles 
J-kInard Henii; »i. 1808, Edith Annie Fraser, 
:{rd d. of bile 6raj.-Geii, Heville Forker 
(ivtired). Bengal Army; one s. one d. Educ. : 
Afcreiiiini Tavlorh’ SelTool, Great Crosby; 
lleideJlHTgCnll.,Germany; B. M. C. Saildhurst. * 
Enieii'd Army. 1887; Appointed to the 
Indian Political Department, 1895; Address, 
.laipiir, Itnjpiituua. 

BEA'/d<HJ‘; R. JIT. itBv. AijOysg's Mart. O.C.I)., 
Bishop oj ()iillon sinee 1006; ft. liJftoedehi, 
Sw M /.orlaiid, 1864. Editr,: Frankfort;' 

Brnsseis: Downside. Came to India, 1800 ; 
Bishop of TalHir. 1900; Address; BiHllop's 
Jioiisc. Ciiilon,Madras. 


BBSA.NT. ANXIi: 
Soeici> : unfhor 
pliilosophieal 
OetolKT. I 
and Fmily. d. of 


President, Thcosopltieal 
and lecturer on rehgous, 
'al au(L. seiciitilie subjects; ft. -1' 
1847 ; df of Will lain Pago Wood 
James Morels; m. 1867, 


Jlev. I'■|■,lnk llesaul (d. 1017), 'Vicar Of fi^bscy, 
Jd^veuliishire: legally separated from him,' 
1873; one s. one d.- Educ.: privately Iti 
'England. Geriuany. Franec; Join^ ihs 
Ealional Seeular Society, 1874; worked In ' 

1 he Fn'e Tliongtit and Badlcul .Movenient^ ' 
led by Charles Brodbiugh, M.P,; was co-editor o 
with hffu of the I^ational Jlofoi'mer. M^ibw v 
of the London School Board, 1887-00. Joined 
t he Theosopbical Society in 1889; beoanto 'll,' 

, pupil of Mine. BlaVatsky ; elected Its PresldOlitf ^ 
ill 3007. .Founded 1808 the Central ffindn^, 
College at Ben.nres; 1904, the Centi^ Hindu.'.' 
Girls' School. Benares; Is worfekig to toijiid;- 
llie University of India. AMre^i AdyarjjK 
.M.'idras. ^ ‘ . V ■' 

BF.V1LLE, Lt.-coi,. Fbaugis 
(M.E., 1008: Besident, Gv^or, alnoci,jU314; . 
ft. 24 March, 1867. If. K. Btaffis. Hidlltet, 
1886; liidii»i Start Oorpin 1888* * 

Indian Army, 1897; Mnjol^ 1184 
1912 i Aoting Consiil« 
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: PoUfclcal Agent, Buudclklnuul, 

- 1900*4; Bhopawor, 1005*12, AUdrcas: 
OwiOlor. 

DHAG^ATI, Prisauii' Sisuh, Maharaja 
Sir op BAtaAUPtTR, K.C.J.G., Or. lOOU; 

■' 1896. AMrm: Gouda, Oudh, India. « 

' IkKANDABKAll, SIR BasikrMira GorAi.** 
X:.ai.E. (1011); C.LK, (1880); M. 4 ., Hun. 

' 3;L.D., l^nibky and Edinbnrgli; lloir 
tt. D.. Calcutta; i’rofcssor of Orientnl 
Laogu&goii, Deoctin Oolloge, Poona, 1882 > 0 :t; 
b. 1837; nt. two ». oue d. Ediw.: Katuiigiri 
GoVerumcat Eoglieli School; Eiphiiistone 
OoUogc, Bombay, 1847*58. BeiuliUiister of 
IQgh Sehools, 18(H*68; rrofcHOur of SiUiKkrit, 
Blnbinatono Ooilrge, Bonilmy, 186St-l88l. 
IMow, and for two yuara VicO'Chauceilor 
Of Bombay TJnivoraity; PcHOw ot OalcutlJi 
TJntVbniity; noiiiin!itud to in<'mbei'shi]i of 
Vicoroy‘» Lcgiiilatiru Conncil in coiim'dion 
wltit Lord CncKon's Iwlncatioiial ICtdoriiirt, 
1903 ; Mumlierof Bombay Ixjgishiti'At (kiiineil, 
1904*08; a loader of Hindu social .-ind n'ligioiiK 
fMerm movemcntu; Dalotluna I'cllow, i85ti* 
64. PuUieuLion*: First and. Second Books 
Of SauHlait; Eoriy History of the Dnrcaii: 
Sanskrit and the Derived Jjinguugcs; niliele 
on Vaisuavisni, Siivisni and minor ndigions 
‘ systems,in the liincyelu]ta dia of Judo*Aryan 
' Beseorch; edited Bhavabhuti's Miiiati* 
MhdhaVa, and lias writtou siv n^ports on 
Sanskrit MSS., pliilologieai and aali<piaruu 
articles aud essays in the Truusaclioiib of 
learuud societies. Aitdmg: Poona. 

BILIBATPUB, il.utARAJA or, it. (L Ski 
Maharaja Brajen'dra Saw'ai Kisuan sinuu 
Bahauur Jukh; b. 4 October, 1899; s, 
of MUiaraja Jlaiit Singh : m. sis. ol H. H. flie 
BujiN of Faridkot. liditc.: Mayo Colk ge, 
Aimcic; and Wellington. AdUress: JUuu'at- 
pur, Bajpataua. 

BHATA^ADBCAU, SIR Bir.VTiCltAMiu.v. 
Krishna, Ki. (lono); J..M.; . 1 . 1 *.; MihiuuI 
Practitioner, Bombay, since 188.t ; b. 19 
Fobniary, 1852; «. of Krishna Sliastri 
BhataW^ekar and BokhmaUai; w, Savitri- 
bai; three s. two Eilur.: Blphinstone 
FOgli %hool; Grout Mmiea) Colicsic, Bomliiiy. 

.. AihUtiouM Meiuher of Ixgisiativo Conncil. 

' 1897*1899; Legislative Council 1901 ;MoinlN<r 
of the Improvement Trust; Jbvsiduut A the 
Indian Temperance Association and of the 
Tomporancu Council; President of the Htli 
" ^uiWy Provincial Con(jprciioc, 1907; Syndic 
Moaibine, 1912-13. Athiresa: Girgaon, 

' ^mbay. • 

fl^VNAOAB, H. H. MAHARAJA Sir Biiav* 

■ .-eiRSJI TAKHXAiUKHJl, K.O.S.I., MaHARAJA 

!' w; b. 26 April, 1975; g. father (Sir Taklial - 
■inlill Josbratslohji, G.C.S.I.), 180U; ». 

... 1995, n. H. Maharonl Kandkaverba, C.I., 
\ ' i|r|io died 1918; two «. one d, Addivas; 
-j^avnagor, Kathiawar. 

'Bhopal, h.h. kawab sw.tan jehan BEorw, 

• BHoPtl OP O.T., er. 1911; tP.O.S.I., er. 1910; 

; ” G.O.LB., cr, 1904; b. 9 July 18.i8; #. mother 
' IH. &. Nawab Shah .Tchon Begum, G.C.S.T..f 
1901^ tn. 1874, Ahmed All Khan* 
ifj pBw a: in lineal descent from the: 

Mahomed Khan, founder of the 
; Shopal, Ceutral ludia, * 
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BHOBE, Joseph WUiIUm, B.a., (Bombay)'f^ 
b. a April 1879. t». to Mu-giirct Will^ '. 
Stott, M.B., OiiB., (St. Andrews). Edius.: 
at Xleccau College, Poona; University 
College, London; Corpus ChristI Ooliege* 
Oxford; .Assistant Collector; L'ndir-8ccre- 
tiiry to the Madras Government; Ik'Wiui of' 
Cochin. Address : TrichUr, UocMn Etute. 

BIK.VKKB, Maharaja or, Coi,. IT. H. Baj* 
J<A.II':SII VAR KaIIENUUA SlllKOMANI SRI SlK. 
GANliA SINOU Baii.\ 1)IJR, G.C.S.I., cr. 1911 ; 
G.C.1.J3., cr. 1907, K.C.S.l..cr. 1004; K.(.'.I.E., 
cr. 1 !> 01 ; A. 1). (J.; Hon. Cambridge; 

ft. .• Oc.Mi'ier 1880; sueemle«l 1887; two sous, 
one d. iiivvsted with tnll riding iiow'crs, 
1898; graiiU'd Hull. Couimissiou of Major 
ill the BritLsli Army, 1900, atirl attaclicil to 
2im* J’icnnal l,ii.uc<!rs ; stTVed witli British 
Army in lOiiiia iii conimaud ol Bikaner Cumei 
Curi>s, 1901 ; wT\i'd Kiimiieaii war, 1914*15; 
a repi-eseiifative of Indi.i a1 Iiii|x‘rial War 
Cuiiien;u!xi, 1917 and at tlic J'eace Con* 
lerenee; I'rcH'iniui of City of Loiulou. 
Address: Bikaner, Bajpuiuiiu. 

BlhitJlAMT, Syi;ii llossAljj, NawaO, ImahOT, 
MOJiK, BAliAUini. C.S.I., HM(«; ft. Gya, 18 
Oi'IoIht. isll ; s. ol Syed /jaiiiiiddin liossiUc 
Khan Bahadur of the tiieoveiianted Civil 
.'ijrviec, Bcaigai; m. 1st, 18t»4, wile died 
1897; VI. 2iid. Edith Oourdmau, I.S..A.., 
(l>md.), M.D.; four «. one U. Eihw.: Presl* 
deai-y Culictri*, (!aleuttii. I’rolohsorof Arabid, '• 
t!.iiiuiiig ^•olIege, i.iiekiiow, 1800*73; J'rivato 
SMTctaiy to Jl. E. yir Sot-ir Jiiug till Ids 
de.ith ; JViv.de Scendary to 11. H. tlic Kizani; 
Dinsetor uJ Public Inslnietiun ol IT. 11. the 
NiKam’s Dominions: .lienilHT of the Ijcgis* 
lative CoiiiK'il. MeinlK'r of the Universities 
Commission l!H)l*2; reiired 1997; Member of . 
i:uiiueilor8i-er»i .iry of Sta'iVtor ladia,1007*09^.. 
i'lildirnlinns : hifeoLSh Sakw Jang; Locturet^^ 
and uddressi's; (in collaboration) Historical 
and Di!,seripti\(' Slmtcli ol His Highucss the 
.Vi/.anrs DominioiiK. 2 Yols, Vlitb: Uuit^ 
S-r? ice, S.seiliiil('rabnd. 

Bi.vci.iiY, AiA.mtt-nESKRAi, Alfred Hobs* 
roKo, t!,B„ 1915; <M.l:.. 10tj9; ft. 28 May, 
1Hor>: s. of late IVregriuc 'J’aylor Blngkiy;' 
M. J89-I, e. rf. ol late Col. G, A. Way, 

C.B..; olio d, Eihic,: Konsiut^on School, 
Sandlmrst. Lieut. J^cinstcr Begimeni., 
1885; Captain, Indian Army, 1896: Deputy 
Adjutant •General, Headquarters Staff, India, 
1914; Sec. Army JA*pnrlmcitt, Government 
of India, 1916; M'rved in Burma ‘1891*92 
aud in Ctiinii, 1900; Gold Medal United 
Services institution of India, 1890. Publi- 
cidioHs: Series of Handbooks on the Classes 
n'crnitcil in tiio Ind'iau Army. Addresa: 
Simla. 

binning, Sir ARTHirR WILUVII, KT.AUdlO); 
.Morcimnt. in Jifuigoon; ft. 5 August 4861; 
s. of Boliert Biuiiiug, Glasgow: umnatried.o 
Edne: Gliisgow Acndom}v Adeftyao* JtangoM, , 
Bnrma.^ . 

bird, LiETTT.-CoTi. Robert, O.I.E., 19d5:f 
M.V.O., 1912; V,H.B., 1916; M.D., . 

(Loud.). F3.C.S., D.P.H. ((Jarnh.), 

Surgeon to the Viceroy, 1904: Professor, pt, 

i Su^ry,- Medical College, Calcutta, smc9^\ 
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r 1408; b* 12 llecomber, i860; m. 1909, Haniet 
EUea,c{. of late Xt.*Col. Dewar.Hoyal Artillery. 
JMresa : 2, Upper Wood Street, Uidcatta. 

BIBKBTT, Sib Thoxas Wilitav, Er., 1018. 

Merdiaat^ EUlickEixon i!}’Co., Bombay and. 

' Calcutta. .4,11 Maicli 1871; m. to Dorothy 
Nina Forbris. Edm.: Cheltenham Golleto: 
(Mirmaii, Bombay Cliamljcr ot Commerce, * 
lOtO-lO; Aduitioiial Me,mbi;r, itomMy 
Govornor’R Council, 1014; Additiouiil Meiiibi'r, 
Viccroy.'fl Couiieii,]0i?-H), Sliurili ot Itombay, 
1917. Adirtas. l*ali HUl,liundra, Bum buy. 

' BIBLEy, Leonabo, C.I.E., 1014; licYeiiiie 
, Socrcta^ to CuVeriiuiciit ol B(‘ukuI, sdicc ; 
1015; 6. 30 M.ay ISTr*; a. »if lute ArlJnir j 
Birloy; m. iOOS JuHsic (/'ruiK, d. of Lilo .M.-txveel ; 
Smith, Hurslngpitr. 'I'irlioot, liidiii; one a. ; 
one (f. Edue.: UppliiKli.-itn; JVew tJdJIcge, 
Oxford. Ei((><’n<(| 1807; .luiiit Mugis- 

trato and Deputy Colleelor, 1007; Alngirttratc 
aud Collector, 1011, Chib: Cuited Set vice, 
Calcutta. 

BLATll, Anobew James Fraser, Statcsuiau 
Editorial slaif, Calcutta; Founded the 
Enatcra Bureau, Jjimited, (!,aleutta, lOFi; 
late Eilltor and Managing Director, Tlio i 
Empire, Coiiitni'.rce, Tlie Empire ilaretto ' 
(daily and weekly newBpai>erB published in I 
Calcutta); b. Dingwall, AoBH-Hliirc, uU Sep- i 
tombor, 1872: }/. a. ol late Andrew Blair, 
lloctor, Dingwall Burgli Seliool, ami Mary 
Ann Camplicll, d. of late 'riioiuuB DulT, Ulas- 
* sow; m. 1000, Constunee, e.d. of TlioinuB 
lbbotH(m';oiio«. one d. Edur.: Gbugow Bigli 
. Seliool. Engaged in journaliBm, since 189U ; 
Address:!), Ciiowringhce, Calcutta. 

v^IiENELNSOP, Bhio.-ccyebai, Layton John. 
'^K D.8.O., 1808, F.Jt.a.8.; Director, Veterinary j 
»?^f8orvlco8 in India; b. 27 June 1862; 3rd 
son o£ Llcut.-Culoue] William JileiikinHop 
and Elizalieth, d, /d William .Saiidford; 
m. 1905, Ethel Alice, <1. of Jolm Wells, J.t'.,, 

' , ' Booth Ferry Hotlsc, Uuote, Eiliu -.: iviiig’B I 
' School, Canterbury; Aoyal Vetmlnary [ 
^College, Tiondon. Entered A. V. Dcparnneiit, 

-'i 18^; Punjab Government and ProfcHBor, 
L^oro Votcrioary College, 1801-03; S.V.O., 
for British Trooiw, Soudan Expedition, 1808; 

<' . senior veterinary olBcer in Egypt, lH!Ni-09; 
served tenth Africa 1800-1 i)02 and 8.V.O., 
Bemounts In South Africa to December 1002. 
Add/eaa : Army Hcodqiuu'l.ors, India. Ciitb : 
Junior United Service. 

‘ BLENEINSOPP, Euwakd Bobert Eaye, 
aLEl (1011); b. 15 May 1871; a, of Col. 
Blpnldnsop; m. floienco Edith, d. of late 
Sf( Stanley Isruay, E.G.8.L, throe a. Edue.: 
St. Piml's School; Gluist's Collcgo, Cambridge. 
BSntcred I.C.S., 1890; Settlement Offleor, 
1897; Deputy Commis^oner, 1902; Kalsor-i- 
. 'Hind Modal, 1003; CommlHslonot of Excise, 
.:^1908 ;,Ohlet Sat^retary to Chief Conunissioner, 

^ 1912-13. Address: Nagpur, 0. F. 

. ('BOLTON, Horatio Norvan. C.I.E. 1918; 

V #,,4)cputy CommisBlofoer, N. W. Fvntter PTo- 
' - vince, since 1012, b. 1 Fcb.lS7.5; tn. 1011, Ethel 
A Frances, d. of late Captain J. 0. H. Mansfleld 


.8 Ghristl Ctdlegc, Oxiotd (B. A.). Euter- 
OB., 1807; OeiHmy C w a m i Mtoo q r , Jiak 


Isniall Khan, 1994; Kohab, 1900: ^Hwrtani'v: 
Judge,' ]foahawv, 1010-11; Folltlei) 

Dir, Swat, an^ Chlttal, 1011-12L Ad^V ^ 
Feshawor. • • ' 

BOMBAY, Bibhot ot, since 1008; 

Edwin James Palmer: o. t. of late 

' con Palmer of Oxford, and nepbew of Ist.iAiMP’; 

' BoKborne: tf.. 1912, Baxel, v. d. of OoU 
II. HAnnlng'Lcc, Bit^ton 'Manor, AbeSfcnd^.' 
Edue.: Winclli.'et.er and Balllol Coll., OxfcildF^'^ 
Onlalned, 1806; Fellow, Balllol OolieiR, 

Tutor, 1893; Ouplaln, 1896; Etamlnlng 
Chaplain to Bishop of Southwell, 18^1994;;^. 
to Bishop of Rochester 1904-05: to ^bop'' 
of Southwark, 190.5-0S. Address; ]Usfa<9M' 
Lodge, Afalabar Hill, Bombay. 

BOOTH TUCKER, FbedxeiOK ST. OltOBUS^ 
i>u LAUTOURf ConimiBsimjcT is the Salvathn^, 
Army; h Mong’iyr, Bt'Ogal, 21 Mar. ’ 1858 1 .' 
m. 190b, I.t.-Ool. Minnie B>eld. Sdue.: ■ 
Glicltcnhaiq College. Passed Indian 'dvir 
m>rvicc rexaminatious, 1874; appointed to 
Pniijab. resigned to Join the Salvation Ajcmy,'-' 
1881; inaugurated Salvation Army WoW/ 
in India. 1882; Foreign Secretary at Stdr/' 
vation Army HRad-quorters, London, 1891-00 (. 
Commander of the Salvation Army farces-> 
in U. S. Amejlca nntU 1004; reappointed - 
Foreign tecre,tary at international Head-' 
quarters, 1004 ; returned to India as Bpecisl /■ 
CoiiimlBhioner for India and Ceylon, i907. 
Ad-lreaa: Salvation Army Headquaxtcfs, 
Simla. 

BOBAKQUET, OSWAH) ViVlAH, UI-E. IWLO; 
C.8.T. 1014; Agent to jGovernor-GenMa], 
Ct'ntral India, since 1913; b. 5 ApM 1868! 
m. 1886 Alys. d. of Admiral 1>eirlma&.'' 
Mwt.*', dUton Oolleco; New GoHege, (hdcaiL J. 
Joined Indian Civil Service, 18S7#'Iudkm ' 
Political Department. 1890; served in Hy--'. 
doraliad and Rajpntuna; acting Uuder-Secre* . 
tary to Uovt. ot India. Foreign Dep^ 1895' 
to 1808; Political Agent, Bhopawar, 1899; 
Resident at Indore, 1008: Resident at BaradaL.x 
1000; japeelal duty. Foreign Dept., 1911-13; '"' 
Address; Indore. ■ ‘ < 

BOSE, Sir BiriN ^Poehna, Kt. er. 1097:. 
C.I.E., 1898; M. AT.; Government AdvooatS^*" 
in the Cmitral Provinces ; b, 1867. AddrsMi.*.'» 
Nagpur C. P. " 

BO&, Sir Jaoadis Chandra Kt. er. IOI 7 M 

C. I.E. 1003; aS.T. 1011; M.A. (CRutolbO 

D. Sc. (Lond.); Professor Emciitua 
Presidency College, Calcutta; FounderDlfis 0 - 4 ’j 
tor of Bose Roscardi lostitnte; 6. 3o H 
1838 ; *"Educi.: Calcutta: Wrist’s Qoli 
Cambridge; Delegate toIntematicnial Sole 
6c Congress, Pans, 1900; sdcntlSo bIoiu' 
of deputation to Europe and Ameito|x " 

‘ and 1914. Publisbed numeroos bool 
the Tdiyslolcigy of plants. Addrssr 
Institute, Calcutta. 

BOURNE,, Sir Aierh) Orassi 
1918; C.I.E.,a908; FJIB., “ “ 

Director of the Indtei ^titote of 
Bangalore; ft. Lowestoft,' 8 A 
EmUy Tree GlasUer, 188Bj 
slty College, School: Boysll 


slty College, Schpol: BoysH 
Uaivorslty Col|raQ^ “ 
follow of ilidva&y 
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ttieltenltjrofArtsln the Unlvenityot 
AulBtaat to A Ray loDkestar, 
Bppoliite4 to MBdran, 1886: Rpffls* 
toff the TTntv. of Madras, 1891-1899; 
Qtoetor ol» Public Instruction, Madras, 
> tjdcMBmlssloner for Oovcrament Kxamlnar 
‘ and Additional Member of Uie Coundl 

«Mf Port St. €korg«, 19CM-14. Jetbresiii 
/ '"Hebbol, Bangalore. • 

-;SBAir> Dbnys db Sattmabek, C.I.E. 1917; 

‘ lAfiCi; B.A. :.Di‘.p. S(‘.c. to Gov't, of India, 
/- Plof^gn and PoUMcal I>ept.: Aaslst. to Ascnt 
to Governor-General in Boliiehlstan since 
' 1912. Edue.: Biandeil’s Schooi, Tiverton ; 

Balllol College, Oxford. . Entered l.C.S., 

- 1866; Census Superintendent, Balucliistiui, 

. .^ISIO' Address: Quetta, Balnehistan. 

BRAT. SiK Edward Hdoh. *Kt., er. 1917; 
Senior Partner, Gillanders, Arlmthuot & Co.; 
President, Bengal Cliambi'r of Commerce; 

‘ Member of Imperial Ix-gislidive Council; 

' Controller of. Contracts, Army llfedquartem. 
b. 15 Apr. 1874; m. 1912, onstance, fod. 

. Sir John Graham, 1st Bt. Fdw, : Chnrt<;r- 
.house; Trinity College, Cambridge. Address : 
Giilander House, Calcutta. 


SBOACHA, SIR SHAPnRn, Kt. b. at Broac-h* 
r , 1846; MlU-ownef and Agent, Partner in 
^ , Tulloofccdiand and Shapnrjl, Brokers. Sherilf 
' of Bombay, 1911. Memlwr of tlie E. Com- 
mlSBioii on Indian Finance and Currency 1 012. 
A distinguished philantliropist. Address: 
Bombay. 

' BBOMtN, Perot, A.E.C.A. 1808; Indian 
EduoaUmal Service, 1899; PrincijHil, Govern-, 
meut School of Art, Colcmtla, slnc«- 1909; b. 
Bi^ngh^, 1872; m. 1908, d. of TA-'Col. Sir 
AiitaAert TUlbot, E.G.I.E.; Ediw. : Eciward 
VT. Grammar Stdiool and School of Art, 
jj" Blnufaifdiam. Principal. Mayo Schooi of Art 
and Cnmitor, Museum, Lahore, 1899-1909: on 
deputation. Assistant Director, Art Exhibi¬ 
tion, Delhi unrlwr, 1902-08; otiicer-in-chargi.-. 
Art Seotlon and Trustee .Indian Museum, 1910. 
" ’sfiAdress: 28, Chowringbee, Calcutta. 

..BBITHTATE, Jambs BBUBTCTt, C.I.E., 1910; 
■' ' 0.8 j., 1915; Bidlan Civil Service ; Secretary 
h'' "-iothe Government of India, Fiiinnce Depart- 
t; and Member of Council of India, 1817 


Tombleson of South Fetriby Halk> Lhies ; 
^ ; SL Paul’s Sdiool; Irlnlty College, 

Entered I.C.8.. 1889 * Mnmbf>r 


Altpur, AdAesss: 

Calcutta. 


The Bengal Secntorlaii 


.OMOsteldge. Entered 1,C.S., 1889; Member 
\dif International Opium Commission at Shun- 
1909; of Govenuff-Genend's^gislative 

^ Waptrr Jambs, GI.E. 1913; 
StS-Col • ludltia Medical Servim, 
Mutor of Iba Xadian Mociical Gazette, Calcutra, 
ituce 18M; Jnspoctbr-Genenl of Prisons, 
~ ' iW PiesMency, alnee 1902: b. Ixtndon- 
1861; m. lJUan Edith (d. 19161, 
Stmpsen Fyne ; Edur . Foyle 
oder^; Prini& Orrilege, Dnbllo; 
ted I.M.8., 1887; took i>art 


BUNBCET. Maaor-gbiibral Wnruv Sirimr. 

C. B. 1911; G.O.C. 2nd (Baaal Plndl) DtU- 
sion, since 1916; A. Clonfert, 5 A})ril 1868; t. 
of laic IMshop of LImeriefc: m. IS93, Eva ' 
Mary, d, nf Francis Gate, Cheltenham. Educ.: 
St. Columba's College, Eathforham. Entered 
Army 1878; Col. 1908; passed Stall College ; 

D. A.G. North(‘rn Army India, 1908; served 
Afghan War, 1880 (medal): Mahsud-W’azlree 
Kx}iediiion. 1881; Tsarai Expedition, 1892, 
fhitral, isg’i (despatches, medal and clasp); 
Wusiristan, 1901, 1902. (despatches, ciasp); 
rommanded Kohat Brigade, May to hov. 
1012: QiiurtcrmasteT-Generol in India, 1912- 
16. Address: Bawoi Pindi. 

BUNDI, H. H 3TAHARAO EajA, SIR BaoHUBIB 
SINC.IIJI BaH-ADITb, K.C.S.I.. er. 1897, G.O.I.S. 
rr. 1900, G.C.V.O. er. 1911; b. 1868. S. 1889. 
Address: Bundi, Itajpniana. 

BPBDEN, Lt.-Col. IlBNRT, C. I. E. 1911J 
l.M.8.; Eesidency Stiiwon, Ecpal, 
h. !'(» April 1807; unmarried. Edue.: home, 
Eiiten-d Kt. ThoiuuH ilo-spital, Iiondon, 1886; 
eiit^-red Indian Mediciil S4‘rvicc, 1894; served 
Ih'liel ol CHiil-ral (medal and clasp); Nortti- 
West Frontier, 1897-98 (two clasps). Address 
Heiml. 

BniDWAN. Hot. sib Bijat Chard Mahtab, 

M.\ITAKA.I.AI>1III<A.TA JUlLADlTB OF, K.C.8.1.'* » 
rr. 1911 ; K C.I.K., er. 1909; I.O.M., er. 1009: | 
F.Jl.a.S.. F.E.S.A., F.E.C.I., F.N.BJ1. 

M.E.A.K.; h. 19 Oct, 1881; a Member of 3id i 
cl.’isKiii Civil Division of Indian Order of Mierit f- 
for conspicuous courage displayed by him in 
the Overtown Hull, Calciifta, 7 Mov. 1908 
odopted l>y late Aluliurajadldraja and sue* Jr 
coeded, 1887, liclng instiled in Independent f - 
eliarge of zutnindarr, 1003; m. 1807 Boaharant- /> 
(Liuly Maiita!') ofaljoliore; a Member of ' 
Imperial Legislative Council 1909-12; Bengal 
D-gtslativc Cnuncil since 1907; ’ Trastce of 
the Indian Mus<-um, 1908; lYustce of the 
Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, since 1914. 
Heir: Mahorajadlilraia Kumar Cday Ctoc^' '' 
Mahtab, A. 14 July 1905. Address: Ibe ' 
Palae,e, Burdwan; BijAy Manxl], Allpore/ 
Calcutta. 


BURST, Eiohard, C.S.T., 1917; Magistrate and' 
Collector, United Provinces, since 1918; A. 
LlvcrixM)!, 1 Feb. 1871; m. 1899, GmCC 
Irene Cargill; Edm.: Liverpool Institute;. 
Christ Gtinrch, Oxford. Entered Indun 
Civil Service, U. P., 1891; Superintendent, 
Census, and subsequently Gazetteer, 1906; 
Editor, Imperial Ctezetteer at India, 1906, 
Address: AUaluthad. 

BURNHAM, Joira CH.4RRE3, C.S.1.1911*; FJ.O.', 
F.C.8.; Manager and Chemist, Cordite Eactory, 
Aruvankadu. Edue.: Victoria Untvenity. 
Monohoster; served on Sir F. AbpiB’ spcdOi 
committee on expIOBlveB, 1888-91; Cbcmlttf 
Experimental Coraite Fa^ry, Klrkoe, I804»- 
Addrssm: Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu. . ^ ,' 

BUREARD, COl. Sm SlDKBT GRRAui,, 
K.C.8.L. er. 1914; C.B.I. 1911 : &. 

1904 ; Siffvcyar-Gbieral cl Induh slRpe 16^1 ‘ 
Superintendent, Trigonometrisal Sumy, tajlK 
jluce 1899; 9.4^ Aug. ISao^ conslR'i^ 
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ktirjtreg, to Uit II. 1’. J'.iirranl, Ctli Tit.; t». 
1887, Qertrndc, d of 3Inj.*Goii. C. lUdg. 
Address: Debm Dun. 

burton, EsontAip Geosok, Briciabiek* 
GBEERAIi,IKDIAK ARMY: b. 8 .Tilly 1864. 4th 
r. of Gomral B. K. Diiifnii, Madras Army, 
m, to Mary, d. ol W. W. Lmnb. Whitcbai'en. 
tkimborlaud : one s. h. I'.ios. Bcliirati'd ai 
KiiiR 'Willinin's (’oIIossp. 1sI«' ol Mar., and 
Itoyal Military rollrpo Samllnirsl. J.irnii'M- 
ant. Ifit- West India Iti'piiiK'iit. 18r(4 ; Indian 
Anny, 18H7; Captnin l8iC; Major 19051: 
Lt.*Col, 1909; Col. tOl.'l; llrfejidior-ficnoral 
1918; HCTVPd in 94(li JliissciiV Fiifaiitrj-. 
1889-1914. iiicIndiiiR .icars .‘is ('oinniniaiaiii : 
A. A. and Q. M. (>., 1:11 li Division. 19N-].>: 
on Oalllpnli JVninsiila. .Time to XoVi'hiIkt 
191.T, at •''si]ii' llHJcs. Anziif* (Hiitlli* of Sari 
llafr), Biivla Hay CDt-spairlics). (‘otiiiiiiinil.'iiit. 
C.nilot Collojn*, Wi'Iliiipton, 1917-lK, Ih'iVii- 
dod J*ort ('oiiiinjindiT. Msniias. lOIS; lii- 
tcrim'U'T in ItussliOi. riiMUaiioiis: T'ropic!- 
atid Mnuii's, a narraliit' of t.raii'l and adi'ciii- 
tiiro; History of t in' ]i>diTiil'.-iii Coni inyoni ; 
Wellington’s ('aiupaiirns in India; TTie lieiojl 
in Ceiitr.'il India: Tin- Maliratta and I’indari 
War; Tbo J‘’lrfi| and Second SiKii Wars: 
NapoIron’s(*anipaipiisin Italy ; Tin; Caini'aipn 
of Aiislorlilz : iNuiadenn's liiiasionol ltiis<ia; 
artk'les on JVm liaine buntin'! an<l Natural 
History in tlie .Innmal ot tin lionibav 
' Natural History Sorioty, tli' Tu-id. I.and 
and Wat.er, tlic Asian, etc., on Aliiitary Ills* 

' tnry, biography and I la- art «>1 vsar in many 
publlcatlonK AiHresn; J-ort St. (ii-orgc, 
Madras. 

* BUTLER, Sib (SpKNfEit) II \bcovrt. K r.S.T. 
«r. 1911 ; C.S.r.. I999; ('.J.H., JJMH ; I.C.S.: 
Uoiit.-Govcmor of II. I*, of Aara ami Oiidb, 
since 1917; ft. 1 Auo. ISii!); »i. 1894, I’lorenee 
’ d. of K. Nelson •lVri;'lit; JSdtir.: Harrow; 
’■\BftlIiol Gollcize. Oxforrl, Sen’Kl as Si'cretary 
'to Famine Coiiiinlssioi); Finniiciai Secretary 
;! ,to Govcrunu’iit; Director of Amiciiltiire: 
S'. Judicial Socn-tary to Gowriimeiit ; Defnity 
Cotnmlsalouer, Lucknow: Foreign Seen'tary 
to the Government of India; lute SlemlieT of 
'the Executive Couueil of the Gm'eriior-Qeneral; 
Liout.-Goveriior of Jlnrnia, lOl.'i-l?. Addrfss: 
Llcutoiuint-Governor'.s Camp, United Fro- 
' vinccs. 


BUTTERWORTH AT,.\sr, C.S.T. 1915; t’Wef 
Seraetaiy, Government of Madms, since 1914; 
' Offleiating 1st tnemln'r. Hoard of Ib'vonue, 
1917. m. 1897, Alice Erkslne, d. of MaJ.-Geu. 
George Colclough, R.K.A.; Edue.: Eliza- 
btiUi College, Guernsey, Wren’s; Halliol Col- 
lege,^xfc^. Entered I.C.S. 188:1; served 
' ftt AwouH executive, Judicial and adminis¬ 
trative eaiHicItics in tlie Madras Fre-sMeiny; 
also fien'c'd In a 'judicial rapacity in the 
HonilAy Ftesldenry and t|ic Central ibroviuccs. 
' Address : Secretariat, Madras. 


‘yIADELL, Patrick Bokert, C.I.E., 1018; 

' Indian Civil Service ; ft. 6 May 1871; Ed«c.: 
Edinburgh Academy; llaileybiu'jSJ Dolliol 
.* Cbllege, Oxford. Mmber of Oxfim Unlver -1 
W' Football XV., 18^91; select^ to play 
' ior Sosttdkdf England ; service in India sinoe. 

In “BoiDbiy Fresidency and In, 
licUtcnant^o^Obel C-oinmandiag 


15th Bombay Battalion^ Indian .Def(n■c^^' 
Force; Cliief Secret ary,'* Govt, of Bombay* 
Address: BycuUa Club, Bombay. 

CALVERT, Lr.-Coi. JoBK TELirra, IJt.6.7 ' 
Principal and Professor of M^didnc, Medlral - 
llospjtal and College, Calcutta, m. Ethel B. 

^ o. d. of late A. Alargetts of Wouldham; EdMv.: - 
Stf'l'hoinas’s Hosi>ital. M.B., liond.; FJi.C.P.,, 
londji D.P.U., Caiob.; Fellow of and JDeau' 
of Faculty of M*diciiie, Calcutta University; 
I’resiUeiil, Hoard of Health, Calcutta; "Vlce- 
PresKlcnt, State M( dleal Foeulty orBenfnI; 
Aroniher. Bengal Coiinell of Medicol Rei^stra* 
tioii; served in N.E.F. 'Expedition, Manipur 
(Medal uifh elups); N.W.F. Expedition (Tlrah; 
siiedal wifli two eJusps). Address: Medical 
College, Calcutta. 


CAMJ’HELL, LlKrT.-GEHBR.AIi SIR FREDERICK, 
K.C.l(., rr. 1916: C.H., D.S.O., Commanding 
Jsfc (IVshiiWiir) Division ; ft. 25 Feb. I860; 
111 . 1886, Elsanor Alartha. il. of late J. Cannon; 
E'hic.: cWullington College. JJeut. Royal ' 
Ayr and Wigton Militia, 1877-78; nerved with . 
H. M. 49fli Foot, 1879-82; Q.O. (lorps of 
Giiidi's, 1882-1899; A.A.G. Army Head- 
(|iiari(‘rH. India. I00('i-08; commanded a 
1 ^^ 161 *, 1998-15: Ifazara Expedition, 1888; '' 
Cliilral Relief Foive, *180»; North-West 
t'l.-ontior, Jmli.'i. 1807-98, Malakand operations 
ill Hajaiir and tlie ^faniuud Cmmtry, Utmait- 
kliejl; fliiiier 'I1bet, 1003-04; Colonel' 
491 h l»alhulls, 1911 ; North-West Frontier. 
India. 1919, oiierations in the Mohinand, Swat 
and Hiiiier countries. Address: Peslutwar, 
N.WM-M*. 


CARDKW, Sir Ai.kxan'j*er Gordon, K.0.8.L 
rr. 1919, M.A,, C.S.I,. 1910; Member of Exe¬ 
cutive (C'ouneil of Governor of Madras. 1914; 
Meuiix'r of Madras Legislative Councw since 
1906; ft. Hath, 186], m. Evelyn Roberta, d, 
of late E. J. Firth. Edite.: Somcrsetshliw 
Collegi', IVith; Queen's College, Cixfiod 
(Siiiolur). Entered I.C.S. 1^1, and served 
as luspeetor-Gencral of Prisons, lB1fi-09; 
Collector of Madias, and Chairman, Madras 
Harbour Hoard, 1900-1 ; Secretary to 
^ladras Govoromimt in Legislative and 
Educational Deparimonts, 100^; Secret^ t 
in ik'veiiuo Department, 1903-12; Chief Seere- ' 
tary, 1912-14. Address : Somerford, I^4ras; r 
St.^-Marguret’s, Ootacamund. 


CAREY, BtUlTRAW SAir^KARiaS, C.S.I., Jdl4; 
C.T.E., 1803; V.D.; Commissioner of aDto*'. 
triet. Hiiriua. since, 1900; ft. 1804; m. Maty, 
e. d. of late 1. D, Clicpmell. Sdue.: Bedfom ' 
Gramma; School: appointed to Burma 
1886; to the Burma Commisslim, IgSff-.r*' 
Political Officer in Chin Hills, 

Deputy Commissioner, 1900. Address : Wukn 
coon, Burma. J. 


CARMICHAEL, Geoboe, C.S.I. 1813 ; Mambcgl:.': 
ot Executive Council, Bomhay.; b. 25 Madidi:!! ■ 
1866; «i. Mary C^mde, d. of 0. T. Gtotbr/ 
shipowner, A^tdeen; Sdue.: 

School and Umverslty, Aberdeen; “ 
College, Oxford. Joined LCJ 
Assistant Commissioner ao^ 
sloner, Bunna,Jl880-S4 j 
and Ceffieotor, Bombay, 
ing OommluioRm'i, <!s ' 

'Address: Uuiiilint'BiU 
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GAaTER, FBASK . WlULtRSTOV, C.I.B. IBIS ; 

ins; Dheetor of Tnroor, MonlBon & 
"'•Compm? Liinltdd, Calsntt-a; b. 16 Jan. 

1866; m. Uury widow of Commander Charles 
^ OoUlns 0 . d. of Bey. Dacres OliTcr. Edtic.: 

(Sulteoham IloUese. Artirled to land agents 
. In l^gland and ^tcr farmed in Texas and 
Chrilfoinla: Joined the Basutoland Polled 
in South Afrira and came to^ndla In 4891 i* 

I elnod the firm of Tamer. Monleoy & Co. 
n that year. Addren: 6 Lyons Bange or 7 
Prstoria Street. Calcutta. 

OAUlff^rr. B.T. Mon. FOKTUKATtrS 

HllRBT, DJ>., O.8.F.G.; lot It.C.‘ Bi^ hop of 
Ajmer, since IBIS; b. Tonro, 10 Dec. 1871. 

■ Bdue.:' Tonrs. Took his vowo, 18B0; priei-t 
' 1806; Joined Mission of Bnjputana, 1807: 
HUltary Chaplain of Neemnch, 1900, and of 
BIhow, IBOl; Etefrct Apo-.to'lc ol th<‘ >-aint' 
lilssion, 1603. Addregf: Bishop’s noa»e. 
Ajmer. 

CRAMNEY, Lt.-Cox. TTenky, CtM.G. 1900; 
Mnoipal. Police Training Colit g<1 Surduh; 
b. Shillelagh,CO. Wicklow: m. lRt,1907, Hon- 
Oeollta Mary Borne wall (ef. 1908); sister ot 
18tb Lord Trimlrston; 2nf}, IBIS. Aline, 
d. of Col. W. £. Bellingham ot Cuttle 
Bellln^iam, co. London. Edne.: Monaghan 
Diocesan."”’ .ol. Served South Africa, 1900 
first as Kdjor Cominandiug Lumsden’t Bore-c 
and later with South Atrlcon Con^ettibiilary; 

S Ined Indian Police. 1900: acconipanie d 
e ntlief column to Maniimr in 1891. 
Addnu: Police Training College*, Surdah, 
BaJ^hahl, Bengal. 

GSABDAVAB.KAB, Sir Narayrn Gaxesh. 
Et. er. 1910; B.A., LL.B.; h. Id&h. Edtte.: 
Eli^lnstone Coil-, Bombay. Became plenihi 
ol Bombay High Court, and for a timr^ilnglihli 
EdttoMDOf Tndu Prakosh; General Secretary 
of ^e Indian National Social Conferences; 
inoc-Chaiic Uor, Univrrslty ol Bombay. 1909- 
12; o&iated as Chief .lusiice, June 1909 
and June 1012; Judge of tlie Bombay High 
Courtt 1001-1913; CBiief Minister, Indore, 
IBlfi'U. Address: Pedder Boad, Bombay. 


4 . 


PHAPMAN, Hok. Mr. JnsuoE Epmunr Pellv; 
Judg". HiiA Court, Pa%a, since 1015; 0 . 
(Montta, 16 August 1867; wt. Mkry Tupper 
d. ot Mamr-Gcneral D. B. Camt'ron, C.M.i 
. Siuc.: Clifton CoUrge; Emmanuel Coll „ 
Cambrige. Served in Bengal; As-lstant 
SBecataiy, Foreign Department. Govt. o< India; 
'Brtfstiar High Court, Chlcutta; Sap>rln- 
. ^oent. Legal Aflair'e, and^ cretary, Judicial 
D^mctment, Government oi Bengal: Judge, 

' Btgh Court, Calcutta, 1014-15. Jlddrcss: 
HI^ Court, Patna. 

PBtAPMAN, VEir. Pbrot Hitoh, SLA., T.L.D. ; 
Archdeacon of Lneknow, and Chaplain NalnM 
TM» U. P., slnoe 1012; 6. 13 Amil 1866; nr. 
189E Katharine Margae *,d, of Hon. Ju ticc 
Sir ‘tihwwge Knot, Pul ne Judge, High Court, 

' ^ ' Eihie.' Felated Grammar School; 

William's CDlInge, l ie of Man ; Corpus 


. sU Cbllega^ Cambridge, B.A. and MA.; 
Oifi^,Di]bllnt SLA., LL.B., LLJ ).; 
: Nainl TU, V.P. 

SDimk SiBDAB; chief oi the 
8.i member of Kgpur* 



thala royal family; fr. 1883; «. of Eanaws 
Sochet Singh; m. Bdue.: Jnllnnder, Chief 
College; Gove-minrnt College, I.ahon. Address 
Chaianjit Cattle, Jullundcr City, Punjab. 

CnABKHABI STATE, H. H. SfAHARAJA- 
PHIRAJ SiraAHDAR UT<-Mt7LK GARQA SIROH 
JV Dro Bahappr; b. 2 Nov. 1861; H. 1914. 
Address: Charkharl State, Bundelknnd. 

CFIATTEBTEE, Dioambar, M.A., B.L.; Judge 
01 the Higli Court at Calcutta, since 1909: a 
Miillura. Ik iignl. 1.1 niy 1857; m. 1870; Edue: 
AlnlInraSr V. School. Banknra Government 
Sehool; I’ntn.n Colh g<, B. A.; Calcutta 
Pre-irteney ('ollege, SI. A. . B. L. Adiressi 
9-3, Hniige-rford Street, Calcutta. 

CHAfTEBTOX, ALPRsn, C,I.E. 1912, B. SC., 
F.C.il.T., A.SI.I.C.» ..M.T.SI.K., cte.; Director 
ol Iiidii tric>s and roinnierce in Sfy o”) since 
1012; b. 10 Oct. 1860: m 2iid, 1901, Alice 
Ge rtude. d. ot W. H. Wil on ; two s. oue el. 
Edue ; Fjll^bu^v Technical Colh-ge-; Centra! 
Institution. Seinth Keimincton. Indian Edit- 
cat ionul .S rvice, 1888; Dir ctejrof Industries, 
Miielras, 1908. Address: Bangalore. 

CllATJBAL Sir SfAllADKV Bit ASKAR, K.C.I.E.. 
cr. 1017 ; C.S.T. 1911; B.A., LL.B.; b. Sept, 
1837; Edue. : Ge>vi-riiment High School. 
PiX)na; ih'eean College, Pe»oiia; Assistant 
Master, EIphi!i<-t<»ne High Schexil, Bombay, 
187l>-83; Vakil, High (lourt, Bombi^, 1883 ; 
Ac^ting l*ui tie .Tuelge>, High Court, Betmbay, 
1908: yininber ot the Executive Goimcil ol the 
Gowmor of Bombay, 1010-17 Address: 
Glrgaiim, Bombay. 

CHACDHGBI, HoNt. MR. JISTKTS ASCT08H, 
Kt.,e;>’. 1017; B.A. (Canftil^), M.A. (Calcutta 
Unv-rstty), Barrist* r-at-Jaiw; Judge ol the 
Calcutta High Court ^b. B-ngali. Brahmin, 
18(50; »». Prativa DevT, of the Tagore family 
01 Gakiitta. Edue.: St. John’s College, . 
Cambridge; Pre<idency Coll go, C!aleutta. ' 
Afti'f graduating In CMcutta went to Cam¬ 
bridge; admitt'el as au Advocate of. the 
Calcutta High Court, 1886; President erf the 
B ngal National Conf<xrncc ; founded the 
B.:ngul IJtlnd-hold<T^ A<iROctatlon In Calcutta 
one of the founden ol the Calcutta National 
College; ha*- always taken prominent port In 
reform movement In Bengal; flr*t Hindu of 
the Calcutta Bor apiiolutcd Judge of the 
Court; now Senior Judg" on original «ide of 
Calcutta Ui^ Court. Address: Ballygunge, 
Calcut^ 

CHELMSFOBD, 3rd Baron (U.E.),cr. 1858; 
Freubrio John NansR Tresiqbr; P.c. 
1916; K.aM G..er.. 1006; G.G.M.G.. er. 1912 ; 
6.M.S.I., O.M.I.B. 1016; Vic roy of India 
since 1916; barri-ti r; bi 12 Aug. 1868: j 

of 2nd Baron Ch Imofcrd and Adria Fanny * 
ed. ol MaJ.-Gen. Biatb« Bombay Army; fh. 
1894, Hon. Fiances Charlotte Oiie»t.Aiof Jat ^ 
Baron WJipiborDe; one s. four d. Edue.:' 
Wineh->sti'r Coli(:ae; Magdalen Onllegr ,Ox'*^onir .. 
B.A. (1st elass Laorl: MA.. 1892. Fallow U 
All Souls College, 1892-99; Member of Loodon 
School Board 1900-41 of Londoa' Gbontjr 
iPoonoU, 1904>06: AMdnttaa, - 001111131 ^ 



^ ' CooncU, 1013; Governor of Qaemslandf; 
lOfNhO; Governor of New Sonth 'WalcB*' 
1000>13 ;a Kni^t of Jmtico of St. John, Jem* 
salem, in En^and; late Qiancollor of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. AMma: 
Vkeiegal Lodge, Delhi. 

OHHOIA VDSPUR, BL&HAiiAwaL SnltEB 
Vatehsdibii, Eaja.i[ or: &. 22 Oct. 18S4 ; 
S. 1S03: m. aus. of Maharaja of Majpipla (d. 
1014); Jidue.: llajkiunar Coll.. Hajkot. A 
. eSunrn Bajpnt. Installed 12 Mareh 19U0. 

< Jfah’.* Prince Uhree Natwarsinhti, b. 1007. 

Solute of 0 giioH. AdilresH : Chhnta Tdepui 
' Dowa Kontha Agency. 

GHtri^AVZS, Sir GANOAimAit If.wHAV. 

K.CJ.E., C.T.E.; A. IWB; JH-siileiit. Nagpur,i 
, DistrictOonucil since 1888; President, Nagpur 
■ Mnniclpallty, 1890-1918; selccti-d to repiVsent 
Ctentrnf Provinces on Iiiipl. Ia*BlBljitivo Council, 
I80(t>180u, 1898-09; President of C. P. and 
Berar Provincial Conference, 1006; udditlonal 
member of Viceroy's Jjegislatlve, Council, 
1007-8; elected representative of landholder!’ 
in the C. P. ‘reformed Council, 1010-12; 
leading landholder in C. F. Addnss: Nagpur, 
Central Provlnees. 

OHITTY, Sir Chakikh Wii-Liasi, Kt., cr. lOlG; 
Puisne Judge, High Court of Judicature, 
Calcutta, since. 1007 ; ft. 8th August 1859 ; 
a. a. of lato General W. T. Chltty, Bombay 
Gtoff Corps ; m. 1803. Ueleti Mary, d. oi F. L. 
lAtham, Gads 'Hill Place, Kent; Bdws.: Eton 
', <seholar); King's College, (Cambridge (seholar); 

'oalled to Bar, Inner Temple, 1884; prac- 
' ilaed at Bombay; Chief Judge of tbi; Court 
.‘,'.'Af Small Causes, Bombay, 1801; officiated 
:’^4^dge of the Chief Court of Jxiwcr Burma, 
.'.'C''Aangoon,' 1003 ; Additinual Judge, Ciiiof 


of the P' 


J), Lahore, 1005. Address : 
; Calnitta. 


London Btliibir. Calnitta. 

'‘‘liitOTA NAGPOS^ BiAiiop of. since 1005, 
Jtt. Bkv. EosB^JrBSTCoTT, Bishop of the 
'j^^iooese of Chota Nagpere, Bihar and Orissa.; 

h. 23 Oct. 1863, a. of The Bt. Itev. B. F,*Wcst- 
. cott (late Bishop of Durham) and S. L. M. j 
■ WcsCbott. Edite. : Cheltenham College : Ficter- 
house, Oambridge. Curate of St. Peter’s 
.; Church, Btshopwearmonth; Joined the S.P.G. 
Mlsstoiif^Chwnpore, 1889. Address: Bishop's 
Lodge, Bancbi. 

::OHB1SXOPH£B8, AIajor Sahuel Bickasd, 

, M3., ai.B.; Sfcmber, Malaria Com- 

■' miwfao, Boyal Society and Colonial Office, 
1898-1902. Adireu : Malaria Bureau, Central 
^Beseanh Institute, Kasauli. 

OHUNILAL VIJBHUCANDA8 * MEHTA; M.A., 
LL.B„J.Pm MaEehantand.^l-ouner; ft. 12tb 


' Jan^toy 1881; m. to TMMual Chondulal Kan- 
*^<'kod)wdik £dncatedj||j«^Xavier’s College, 
ir<3omba» <lB|>liSlii,JM|BBil! Elected to the 
uBumbajr Miinlr1|||^^Hpmtii>n ’lh'1007; 
Tciwniiani Stul^BF^iBiulttee; 1912; 

BnildSBt of tni^^Boration 10163 lBoted 
^ Bombi 9 ^IHRlMiTe Goiq|Bil by the 

>-«OogMO|«tloa in 1039; Elected to the (Sty 
'~BaifiN>vemeitt Tmst|- IMS, and Chairman 'of 


CLEGG, Hon. Sifi EOBKBS BAEanr, 
l.C.8.: Zlrst Member, Board of 2b 
Gommisalonct of* Lud Eevehue 
AddlMonal Member of Lej^lative ^ . 
Goveinor of Madias; ft. in Jan. 186ft; Sdue^ 
Maachester Grammar Sidiool; ^Uol GoHeffs, ' 
Oxford. Entered Z.C.S.. 1882. AMtns;'‘ 
'Jarrett’s Gardens, Egmore, Madras. 

• f r 

CLEVELAND, SlR CHARIKS BAIIT, K.CXE.,.. 
C.I.E., Dircetor of Criminal IntelUiMfle*’'', 
India, since 1010; ft. 1866; m. 1803, mirjr-. 
Kathleen, d. of Col. T. Vf. Hogg. ^ Xdiie.: 
Clirist’s College, Fincliley; BalUol Cwegey' 
0.vford. Entered I.C.S., 1885; CommiBSlinier of : 

■ Excise, 1804; Deputy Conimisslmcry 1807; . 
Iiisjicctor-Oeneral, Police, Central FrovIttOcs. 
Indh. 1000; D.C.I., 1010; Address: Stmla 
and t'alcutta.^ 

CJ.OGSTOUN, Herbert CirimiKGHAai. O.I.B.; 
Guanliau and Tutor to Maluuraja Holtor at 
Indore, CenCTal India, 1005-1012; ft. 24 Jan. : 
1857; Jfdue: Wellington College. Beiygd 
Police, 1882; Special Service vriMi Govtun* ^ 
ment of Bengal, 1887-91: under 
India, Foreign .Dept., at Ajmer, DhdpntilwKK 
Indore, 1891-1012. 

.5, 

CLOSE, Harold Abdeb, (C.i.B., 1914; Ins- . 
pector-Oencml of Police, H.'W. Froatfet'Bto-'.' 
Vince, since 1000; ft. 13 Doe. 1863 ; 3Sim.i '^ 
Clieltenliaui; Isle of Man. Jolnra ind^ ' 
Poliec Dept., 1884; in Punjab Brst; N.W3.‘‘ 
Province, 1901; siiiicrlntcndont, 1006: served l 
Black Mountain Expedition. 1801; Mobtuiial. 
Expedition, 1008. Address: Pesliawar. . 

•r ^ 

COBB, Henry Venn. O.S.I., G.I.E.; 
LL.M.,4Cantab.; Ucaident, Mysore, since 1916 
'Jidue.: KJng'b Sdiool, ClanterlMOTMKMnltV‘ 
College, Cambridge. Arrived India,. 1886; K 
served as Asst, llcsident, Mysore; Asst. Coin-^^ 
inissioncr luid ComiHisslaner, Ajmer, ISOS-OT;'". 
Asst. Besident, Kashmir, 1869-1000; Besident, ' 
.lainur, 1900-3; Gwalior, 1M4-7; Jodtaur 
and Western Rajptitana States, 1908; (dwd* ' 
atlng as Agent to Gov.-GcnJ. for 0, I., 1908. • 
Besident, Baroda. 1000-12; Kashmir,. lOM- 
1015. Address: TbPltoaidenoy, Bangalore. 

COBDEN-BAMSAY, Lotus Evbcbi&H' 3aw-»'K' 
THE, .T.P., C.I.E., I.C.S.; PoUttod 
Omsa Feudatory States, since 
Oct. 1873; Edue.: Dffivnbb College 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Amviigd//.dsifef 
India, 1897; under-SocietUY to Govt.''<djp 
Bengal ip Bovenue and General Dept., 

Bcgistrlir, Co-operative Credit 

Address: Sambalpnr, B.N. Eallway'.;‘;*,;':sg^M 

COLE, Ldert.-Colonel HagBY " 974^111^41 
George . C.8.I.; Depatr Ctemi^icnMte^rjtosiWtf^ 
Commission; Political Altet 
1914; Edue.: WelUnatan^nMagaTEpKCS^ 
Sandhurst, .idned fttn FunBiii^ .IgWl^w^ 
Gurkhas, 1881; Asat. 


tlMi 'Indian 
» Addatss: 166 , 

1 ^...... 


inwBta* .‘Chamber, 1018 .) 
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tiOQl^lrS, MiSK, Ph.D ; Unlvenlty PiofesBor 
\'al. Ciuuikxiti PbUology, Madzaa Univenity, 

' swe 1M4 \ ProtesBor of Sanskrit and Comps* 
’^xaiU^ Phuology, Trinity Colirge, Dnbun, 
■MW-U. ildirrw; Tbc University, Madras. 

OOiVlM, 8a%uioi CIUBAM. K.C.S.I., C.S.I.; 

' Aflont to €[ovemor*Ocneial, llaipntana, add 
' GUef Oommlsstoarr, Ajmcr-4fenvara,t sint« 
1M6: b. 18 Jnly 1861; m. 1888, Etl^, r. d. ot 
' fltr Stenait Colvin Bayl^. Edue. r Charter- 
homsa; King's CoUoge, Cambridge. Entered 
' o l,C.8.k 18^; Private Sec. to Ucat.-Gov. of 
migM-, 1887; First Assistant Agent to 
Govomoi^General in Baluchistan, 1889; 
Satuement Commissioner, Alwar and Bharat- 
pih', 1896; PdtUcal Agent. Eastern Bajput* 

. ShS States, 1897; Bevenuo and Judicial Coro* 
misalnner, Baluchistan, 1897 ; General Superiu* 
feendent, Thagi and Dakaiti,* 1901; Besident 
; .in Kashmir, 1902. Adiires$: Ajmer, Baj* 
/ patann. 

COOOH BEBAB, Msharaja bIluk BAiiAntTn 
OV, 818 JXCIUiniUl, K.C.8.T. : b. 20*nec. 1880 ; 
«..« Maharaja Kripendra and Maharani Snnity 
Belie (nee Sen); >*<. brother 1913; m. 1913, d. 

-nt daekwhr of Baroda; Edutit: Eton; Impi-rial 
. Cadet Co^. Address : Cooch Bcliar, Jk-ngal. 

COOK, A8TBU11 IV^tSTEBP, C I.E., I.C.S., B.A.; 
MagUtrato and Collector, Bankura, Bengal, 
since 1911. Edue.: Portsmouth GTiiiumur 
. fMiod; Pembroke Collcg<>., Oxford. Entered 
^ I.C.8., 1896. Adeh’ess .* Ji^kura, Ik'ngal. 

DOOKSON, Maj.*Obs. Obokge ARTUirn, C.B., 

. CJC.O.; Cavalry Brigade Commander; b. 
i 8 Aug. 1860 ; m. 1898, Evelyn Sara, d. oi late 
Horace Cockerell, C.S.I.; Edue.: 'Wimbledon 
(Btat^nbury’s) School: Shndhiirst 

EntdiKl army, 1880: Itt. Lt.-Coi., 20 .\ov. 
ISOO; Col., 1909, Lucknow Cavalry' Brigade; 
- served E.-W. F., 1897-98; Tlrah, 1807-98 
' South Africa, 1890-1902; European War; 
.'1914-16. Addles: Lucknow. 

vOOPPEL, Bv. Bst. Fbanoir Btsphem, B.C 
. -'T.Hhihop OS Eamur, einco 1007; b. Les Gets, 
Savoy, 8 3’aa. 1867; EJ^. : College of Evian: 
thdWirstty of FranceJfXyons B.A., B. 8c. 
.Entered Congregation ot Missionaries of St. 
'vFinaolSj.de Sales, Annecy ; Priest, 1890 ;%nt 
''-'■Mo India for mission of Nagpur, ISOfirfor 
yean attached to St. Francis de Sales 
Nagpur, as professor and principal. 

: Na^r. 

« 

YVS, Cbablks Vaob, Ai^eacun of 
, since 1907; b. 16 June lSt9: Edue.: 
• Eohool: at. John’s Coll., Cambridge 
Ordained 1883; Chaplain, Bongoon 

_aments, 1892-98 ; 3%atyctmyo, 1895-99 ; 

jf<^i^Bsehmhdat of Port Blair, 1801-3; explain of 
E'S'Sugeoa Cathedral, 1908-4; Bongoon Can- 
-19^3-3; Actlim Archdeacon and 
K.. 1906«7; Kaymyo, 1906-14. 
^ Bunnahk 

WfOJWd FlxraucKr Fflnci- 

' “ Hlgb aOboM. “ - 

of Ba r haM 
fteMnSa « 

I BAmiltiBOt 
- '-'e' 



College, Bublln, M.A. and B. B. Ordained - 
1881. Address: Banohl, Chota Nagpror. 

COXXEBELL, Cecil Bebkarp, C.I.E., T.C.S.4 
Edue. : St. Peter's Sdiool, 'Vork; ^lUoi - 
College, Oxford. Entered I.C.8., 1898; haa 
served in the Madras Presidency, sineo 1899. 
Deputy Commissioner, Salt and Abkari Dept.; 
1905; Private Sec. to Governor of Madras.' 
1912-15. Address: Madras. 

COUTTS, WilIiIah Stkachan, C.I.E., l.C.8. ; 
Kcglsti !r of Patna High Court. Bihar. Barris¬ 
ter ; District and Sessions .fudge, Bihar and 
Orissu, 1912. Puisne .Tudgn, Patna HlA Court, 
1018; Efhtc. : Dollar; Trtoitj College, Oiui- 
bridge. l<.ittcred I.C.S., 1805; .loint Magistrate, 
1005. Address : High Court, Patna. 

COVENTJIY, BEltEAKb, C.I.E., 1012; Agrl- 
eidtunil Adviser to Native States ia Central 
India, since 1916 ; formerly Agricultural Ad¬ 
viser to Govt, of India, Director of Agricol* 
tiinil Bescarch Institute, and Principal of 
Agricultural, Colli-gi*, Pusa, liehar; b. 10 Deo. 
1859; Edue. : Ik-oiiinout Coll. Come to India, 
1881 , and joined indigo industry; started agri¬ 
cultural research station on modem lines, 1809; 
on foundation of Pusa AgricultunU 
Institute and tioilege, 1904, was made teft 
Director and Prlncl])iil; acted as Insp. Gen. 
of Agrieulturi' nnd became first Agricultural 
Adviser to tion. of India; retired 1916. 
Address: Indore, C.I. 




Bevenue, 1004. Address : Indore, C.I. 


COX, Vkk. Liokel EnitAK, M.A.; Senior Ch 4 p-vl 
lain, St. George's Cathedr.al, Madras, Mid'4 
Arelideacoii of Madra-; e b. 28 Man^ 1868 O 
Edue. : Somerset College ; Bath; Donthester^f 
Theological College; Durham University.^.I 
Deacon, 1891; Priest, 1894; joined Madrn) 
Ecclesiastical Kstablislinicnt, 1898; Ar^-' 
deacon of Madras and Bishop’s Commissary. 
1910. AddrMK; ('lathcdral, Ma^. 

COX, CAPTAIK WALTOK HITPBRRT, • DAO.’ * 
l.M.S.; Supdt., Burma Lunatic AsylUra: 
.L.B.C.P, Ed.; L.K.C.S. J-M.; L.P,P.8. OU»! 
Medico-Paychological Certificate; b. 9 Jan. 
1875. Entered army, 1898;. served CUna. 
1900-1901; MialiHUd-Wasiiistaii Exp. AAfrert; 
Bangoon. 

CBADDOOK, Sa BEaiEALD Hehet, K.O.8.I. 
C.S.I.: lJcnt.-Oovernor of Burma, since 1917 ; . 
b. 11 Mar. 1864; s. of late Sutg.-]&jor UnUlom t 
Craddock, let Goorkhas; m. 1888, Frances 
Henrietta, y. 4. uf Gen. H.' B. Browne, C.A 



Edtus.: Wellli 
Entered l.C.^. 
capacities, dls’ 
to caiief Comi 
1902-7; Chief 
Member of l^ce' 
dress: government' 

CBEBAB? Jakes,O iLiC 
tary te the Government of 
JudloaT and ■ fascial 

Bveir ' 

Edui 


KeblsCollege, .Oxford, 
served In CAimvarioua 
" seoretarial; €9def fao. 
1900; Oommissii 
1W7-J2; 

J.lm2-i6: 
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Edlaboight Edlnlniigb Unirenlty and BalUol 
OoUege (Ozon). ' Atsiatant Collector Sind ; 
Maioa^r of Encumbered Estates, Bind : Assist* 
aut Commissioner In Sind; Deputy Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay; Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner, Bombay, I'riTale Secretary to B. £.tbe 
Governor of oovabay. Address : Tire Secretari¬ 
at, Bombay. 

CBICHTON, Lt.-Cot.. ElciiMOlirp TkbtoR, 
C.I.E.; Director oi Stirviys, Bingfil, oinci 
1900 ; b. 8 March 1805 ; Educ.: Edinburgh ; 
EJd.C., Sandhurst. Enti n d 2nd Batt. 
1884 ; t'uptaui, J.S.C., 1895; Major, 
- I.A., 1902;Join(d Surv» y Dipt., 1889; Dy. 
Snpdt.,189r>; Sufidt. of S tth nu nt Surveyc, 
1895. Address : huivi y Dc ]i:irlnii nl, CaJeuttu. 

CBIFPS, Coil. Akthuu WaujM, C.B.; b. HTJ.in. 
1802. Kiitind Ariey, 1882; Cnpt. l.S.C. 
1898 ; Major I.A., UM)1 ; Lt.-Col., IfiOS; Col 
191,8; servi d l.-t Minuiaai Expiditioii, 1891 ; 
Tirab, 1897-98; China, 1900 ; Europ an War, 
1914-lG. Address: Army Ht adqiuuters. 

CEOSTD WAITE, IlENiiy Eoukrt, C.I.E.; 
Central Provinces Coinnii>»>ioni r. i-inci- 101,I; 
iUguirnr Co-op ralive Cn dit bochties. Ent¬ 
ered I.C.S., 1900. Address: Nagpnr, C.P. 

OEUMP, Harry asiiproore, C.S.i., B.A. 
(Uxon.); financial Co)nmi••^]onet, C.P., siuc^ 
1918 -.h. 1808 ; Edue. : IhUliol Colligi, Oxiord. 
Joined I.C.S., 1885; strvid in G.P. as A st. 
Comml-sioni r, Cktinmis-loni r ol Excise, Dy. 
CoromIssioiK r; Chiel S, e. to Chiei Com- 
ini>sion(r, 1901-2 and 1900-7; Olfg. Cliiet 
'.. OomnUsbioiiLr, 1912. Address : Nagpur, C. 1\ 

CULLEN, L 1 .-C 01 ,. _ Er-ykst Hskry Scott, 
•C;M.G., M.V.O., D.S.O. ; 32ud Pioneer- ; b. 

• 16 Nov. 1809. Enti n i^rniy, 1890; Lt.- Col.. 
191.’>: bi rvi d Chitral, 1895 : N.W.l<\. J 897-98; 
Tirah, 1897-98; Waairi-tau, 1902; Tibet, 1903, 
4; Abur Expdition, 1912; Europiaii War 
(Mesopotamia), 1014-16. Address : Sialkot. 

OVETIS, George SErHOUK, C.S.I.; Member oi 
Eventtve Council, Bombay, since 1910; 
Bdue.: Marlborough; Christ Church, Oxiord. 
}j!uteridl.C.S.. 1888; Assistant Political Ec>i- 
dint, Adi 11 , 1889-91; Po tmn ti r-Geiural, 
Madras, 1897-1902; Dirictur, Land Eecord.-, 
1900 . Address ; Bombay. 

jflHjMBHOY, Maeeokji Byraujee, C.I.E. 
'■Kpjombay, 80 July 1865; Edtie.: Proprle- 
High School and St. Xavii r*b Colb gi, 
^Bombay. Joinid MiddU Temple, 1884; 
m^lK d to Bar, 1887 ; .vdvocate ol Bomi ay 
^higii Court, 1887; Governmmt Advocati, 

.• ' Cintral Provincia, 1800; uominatid to Vici- 
,i'''toy’s L gi latlvi‘ Council, 1908; ilictid to 
*..thi Couiicil, 1010 and 1014 ; Pre ideut oi All- 
India Ijidustnal Conltrcucf, Calcutta, 1911, 

; Addreis'; Nagpur, C. P. 


1891; Asst. CommisBiimor, 1887; Deputy 
Cknnmissioner, 1897; Political Agent, Phnlla* 
ang 8tate.B and Banavndpur, 1906; OMamis* 
Bioner, Delhi, 1010. 

DALY, Feabcis Cbaribs, C.I.E.; Dy. Xnspr. 
Oenl. of Police, C.I.D., Bengal, since 1918; 
*6. 28 March 1868; Edue.: Dedham Grammar • 
' Schnot. JoliRd India Police Dept., 1887; 
Dlbt. fiupdt., 1897; Offg. Dy, Inspect^ 
General, 1908; on Speial Duty, 1909*ll; 
berved Lusbal Hillb, 1801*1802. 

DAS, Hon. 'M. S., C.I.E.; 6. 28 AnrU 1846. 
Edue.: Calcutta University; MJl., B.L., 
M.E.A.S., F.N.B.A. Eepresented Orissa in 
111 ngal Li gislative Council four times ; Fellow 
ol Calcutta University; elected by Legis¬ 
lative Couucil.ol Bihar and Orissa to Imp risI 
Council, 1913; uominatid to Ltgi lative 
Council ol Bihar and Orlbsa. Address: 
Cuttack, Orj^Hsa. 

DAVID, sVr Sassoon (Jacob), Ist Baronet, 
s. of Jacob David, of Bombay; 6. 11th, 
Di c. 1840 ; tdve. Bombay; Cotton Yam 
Mirchant and Mill Owuir, and JJP.. 
Sill rill 1905; M mbi r of Bombay 

Iinprov>m>nt Trust Board, of Municipal 
Coriioralion, and ol Its Standing Commlttie, 
Promoter and Chairman 01 Bimk ol India, 
and Chairman and Dirictor 01 ' i viralCos.; 
was Chairman ol Bombay Miliowntrs* As* 
Bociation 1004*05, M. mbi r ol Council of 
Oovi-rnor-Oimral ol India, Kt. 1906; m. 
1870, Hannah, d. ol late Ellas David Sastoon, 
Address .' 7, Ebplauadu Eoad, Fort, Bombay. 

DAVIDSON, Lt.-Cot.. James, D.S.O., M.D., 
M.A.; 4.M.S.; b. 27 Nov. 1805 ; Edue. : Edin* 
burgli Acadi my and University, jfoti'red 
birvice, 1803; Lt.-Gol. 1913; -crvid WaMrlB- 
tun, 1894-95 ; Chitral, 1895 ; Suakin, 1806; 
Tirah, 1607-98; Tibi t, 1903-4 ; Abor Ei^dl- 
tion, 1912. Addrm; Dilira Dun. 

DAVIDSON, Lionet., C.S.I.; Ecvenue Sec. to 
Oovt. ot Madras, since 1914. b. 19 Jan. 1868; 
Edue.: University Collige School, Balliol 
Colli ge, Oxiord (MfA..). Eutund litfO; 

Uudir-Sic. to Govt., 1896; Sec. to Lutd 
El venue Combrs., 1900 ; Comsr. and District 
Jn^e, Coorg, 1902; Collector and Magistrate, 
M:\&a , 1905; S c. to Govt, and Member of 
Lg. Council, Madras, 1910; Mimber, Imp. 
Lg. Comicil, 1916; Actg. Cblel Sec., Madras 
Gov't., 1910. AM/ess: Madras. 

DB, BOH.t£lRAN CHANPEA, B.A., OJ.E., I.C.B.; 
SvCntary to Govt. 01 Bini^, Gin. Dept., 
since 1915 ; b. Calcutta. 19 Jan. 1871; Ed/ue.: 
Pn-bidi ncy Colh gi, Calcutta; St. John’s 
Colh gi, Cambridge. Ei gistror oi Co-em- 
rativi Sociitii’b, also Fi^nlry Officer, 1906, 
llsm- trati -Colli otor, Eangpnr, 1911.; Me mber ' 
oi &• ngai Di.-triot Administration Committee 
1913; Presb Cinsor, Bengal, 1914. Addrsit; 
Cosblporc, Gaffutta ; ^ookealde, Shillong. 


llALL AS. LX.-COE. Charles Mowbray, C.SJ. ; DS MONTMOEENGTY, GBomuiY Fagan* 
iporaniusloncr. Punjab, 1911-16; 6 . 80 Ang. TBY, O.I.B.; I.O.S.; ^mqpal As^tobt 

‘ ISOl; Entered Army, 1881 ;M^Qrl.A.„ 1901; Otalel Oommissio^T, De)^ since 1^; ft. .. 

/ It.-Col., 1907; sciv«d..Mizwuai lb;pedlttani( 28 Ang. 1878; JBdite,; 
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to Elaanclal Commissioucr, 1011; on special 
daty In connection with ttansl'cr of Capital 
to Delhi, 19^. Address: c/o Oiiol Commis- 
simor •Delhi. ^ 

DENNYS, lA.-CoL. SIR Hso* h 

K.B.E. C.I.E.; Indian army; Insp- r 
General ot Police, Piuijab, since 1014; 

0 Mhr. 1804; Educ. Ch. Iteuham. Eutered 
army, •Manchester Eegt., 1885 ; Indian army, 
1896; joined Punjab FoUce, 1888 ; Sap>.nii* 
tendimt ol Police, 1801; Deputy luapcctor* 
General of Police, lOOG. Address : The Park, 
Lawrence Hoad, Lahore. 

DESlKAGHAEltY, Snt Vehdakkam C., TCt., 

B. A., B.L., P.M.U. ; Judge of the Court ol 
Small Cauies, Madras, since 1008 ; b. 29 Di-c. 
1861: Eduo.: Pr sid- ncy Oolli'gc, Mmlra-'. 
Additional Mumbi r.Madra» LvgiiilutiveCouiii'il, 
1904-8; Fellow, Madras lJnlver..ity, -ince 1!MW ; 
sometime Yice-IY sidi nl, National Indian 
Association, Madras. Address : Padma Viiua 
Lub, Mylapore, Madras. ^ 

DEW, Lt.-Coi. Armine Bri:keton’, C.S.I., 

C. I.E.; Political Agtiil, Kalat, since 1012 ; b, 
27 S.‘pt. 1867; Eaue; Wi‘liiug1.oa. Kut-rid 
army, 1888; Indian army, 1890; served 
Hazara Expedition, 1801 ; attnclnd to Uilgil 
Aci-ncy, 1804; joined Political Di partun-nt, 
1897; Political Agtiit, Giigit, 1008-12, Ad- 
dress: Mastnng, Baluchiatan. 

DHHANGADHEA, H. H. Mah.ibaka SHREE 
GHANSHyAMSlNQlUl; b. 1891; N. lather 1911. 
Ed/uc.: in England with private tutors under 
guardianship of Sir Ciiarli s Olivant. 
Addret$: Dhi^gadhra, Kathiawar. 

DICK, Hon. George'Paris, C.I.E.; Bar.-at- 
law; Member of C. P. Ik'gi-lativc. Council, 
1917; Govt. Advocate, C. P.; b. 1866; Edur.: 
Dulwich College. Called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1889; Advocate oi Calcutta High 
Court, 1896; of the Judicial Conimissiouer 
Court, Nagpur, 1891; Lecturer in Law to the 
Ifonis College, Nagpur. WAddress: The Kotlii, 
Nagpur. 

DIGBY, Eyirabu, B.Sc. (Lond.) 1900; Mana- 

E r, Calcutta Associated Press oi liMha; 

tltor, ludlau Ink; b. Plimouth, 10 July 
1882. Bdve.: Quemmote, Kent. Joineo 
' “Western Djdly Mercury”, I^ymouth; uitcr- 
watds in London; editor,”Indiau Daily News.” 
iSMcutta, 1907-11; was Calcutta cocresiioud- 
onti Tribune, J^ndon ; BeprcsciiteirCalcutta 
at Imperial Press Conference, London, 1909. 
'Address: 1 Gorstln’s Place, Calcutta. 

DINAJPUH, Maharaja Eir Girijanath BAYf 
Babadur or, K.C.LE.; b 1860 ; s. by adop¬ 
tion to Maharaja Traknatb Bay and lUahoranl 
Etkyammohini or Dlnajpur; m. 1876. Edtfc'. ■: 
Qn^’s College, Benares. Member, £. B. 
and Assam Leg. Connell, t0O6-ll; Vice- 
, President, B. I. Association, Calcutta; former 
Bresldent, E. B. Landholders* Association; 
BraBldcnk^DlnaJpnr Landholders* Association; 
V Msnibst, B. 1. iasoclatlon, London ; Asiatic 
Sflpety, Bengal; Calcutta Literary So^tg; 
»• * 
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Bongiya Sahitya Parlsnt. Heir .* Maharaja 
Kumar Jagadishnath Bay. AMress : DiuaJ- 
pur Bajbati, Dlnajpur; 43 'WelleHley Street, 
Calcutta. 

DOBBS, Henry Bobert Conway, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
F.B,.G.S.; I.C.S.; b. 26 Aug. 1871; Edue.: 
Winch stiTCollege; Braseno e Coll ge, Oxloid, 
Entiired l.C.i:'., 1892; in Political Service in 
Mysore and Baluchistan, 1899-1901 ; invet-ti- 
gaU'd navigation oi Euphrates irom latitude 
oi Alepno to Baghdad, L902-3; ConaUl tor 
S-istan .uid Koiu, 1006; British Gommls- 
sioiii'r, B.iL>>o-Aigiiaii Boniidary, 1903-4, dur¬ 
ing which pi riod was on duty at Herat and 
neighboui iood: trawr-it-d unexplored tract 
oi llaznrajat between Hx'rat and Kabul, 1904 ; 
returned to Kabul as 8.-cn:tary to Kabul 
Mi-,sion, 1901: Famine Coinniiesiouer, Baj- 
piitana, 1905 ; Dy. Sjc., Foreign Dept., 1906 ; 
Jtesidi-iit and Consul-General, Turki-h Arabia. 
Get. 1914 ; Foiitical Oilloer with Mesopota- 
iniiiu Force sup rvi.-iiig Civil Administration of 
Territories in British OceiiiMition, Jan. 1916- 
Aiig. 1916; B. venue and Judical Comiui siou- 
t-r, Baluchistan, A|ir. 1917. Address : Quetta. 

DONALD, DOUGI..4S, C.l.E.; Commandant, 

B. M. Police and Sivmaiui Itifles; b. 1865 ; 
Edve. ; I’-i.hop Cotton School. Simla. Joined 
the Punjab Police Force u Arahalla, 1888 ; 
tian-.li rn d to Peshawar, 1889; appointed 

C. B.M. Police, Koliut, 1890 ; servid lurauzai 
Exp. dilion-., 1891, on S.amana pots and 
Tirali, re-lTiuisti rn d to Koiint, 1899; on 
sp,'Cial duty t.o raise Sauiana Billes. Address .* 
Military Police, Kohat. 

DONALD, IToN. SIR .lOHN StuahI, K.CJ.B., 
C.S.l., CM.Ii.; b. 1801 ; Educ. : privately ; 
Bi-.iiop Cotton School, Simla. Appointed 
Extra AssistiUit CommiKsioiiiT, 1882; Assist¬ 
ant Oomn i-sioiier, 1890; iJiomoted tor service 
in Gomol Pass and wltti NShctaiii Expedition 
in charge of Gomai Pass. 1890-93; accom- 
l>aiiied mission ti KaBiil under Sir U. Dunuid, 
1893; on special duty N.W. Frontier, and 
British Coiuini.-Biouor for Dematcation of 
Kuigim-Aighan boundary, 1894; Political 
Agent of the Tochi, and Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Bannu, 1899-1906; served Mabsud- 
W'azLrs; tSiief Political Officer with foreo 
against Kabul Khi 1 Wazirs and Oumati, 1902 ; 
British Bepreseiitativo on Indo-Atghan Com¬ 
mission, 1903; Bisiduntin Waziristan, 1908; 
British Com‘nl^sioner Anglo-Atgluui Com¬ 
mission for Settlement of Border Disputes, 
lOlC; Chief Goiuuiissionrr and Agent to the 
Governor-General in the N.W. Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, 1013-15; appointed an Additional 
Member oi the Imperial Is gislative Council 
oi India, 1916. Beereulions: big-game shoot- 
iug, golf. Club: East India United Service. 

DOBNAKAL, Bishop ov (and Assistant Bishop 
Ol Madras), since 1012 ; Kt. Bbv. VeiunaYa- ^ 
RAH &AMUEI, AZARIAH fist native bl-bop in 
India); b. 17 Aug. 1874 ; Edue.: 0. EL 8. Hl^ 
School, Mengnanapnram; C.M.8. College,^ 
Tinnevclly; Madras Christian Colh-ge. One 
of founders ot Indian Mis-lonary Smtty of 
Tlnncvi Hy, 1903 ; Hon. 8.‘cretary, 1903-9; 

, Hon. Gen. Secretory ot National Mtsslouaryw 
Society of India, 1906-9; visited Japan as 
Deleipitc of World Student Christian ^■deia- 
Bion, 1907. and Its Vl«i«*PiMldent,, lOOS-ll; 
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visited lingloud as T>i>li‘gati' to AVorld’s 
Missionary Confcrcnci. JMIO ; Head of Homa- 
kuJ Mission, 1009-li!. Addresn: Horiiakul.- 

UBAKE^BilOCKMAN, Sitt JlEMiv Yeunun* 
Kt., M.A., liL.M.; Hatrister-a(-Iaw; Judicial 
Commissioner, Ceiiiral I'rnvinces, since 
b. Madras, 8 Hov. 180<V : m. i8HS, i. M., d. of 
A. G. Faiuhnir. Devuly I'o-iiiiastei-Ceiieral, 
C.P. and Herar lidnr.: <!li«r<erl)oiisr'; Kt. 
Peter’s College, t'aitibiidirc. l''irst-cla>... Law 
'Cripos, 18$G; went to Jinlia, 18K0; Cnder- 
Bocrctary tV> llie Cliiel Counois'^ionei, C.r.. 
1890 and 1802; CoininissKiiu r ot Kwise, 
1892‘94r: Hejmty t>wHiiii>.Kioiie,i, ^Y.lMlha. 
1805; DivNioiial and Kissiine' Jiid^e, Ner- 
budda, 1890-1001 ; Jli-i'Oty t'onuni'isioner, 

- itaipur, 1901-3; oUUdaled .liidtcial (.'uin- 
missioner, 1903, 1905 and llMK!. Adifra-n : 
Xagpur, 0 .r. 

DU HOULAY, Sir J.4\ii:.s li«u,.ssK.M \YNE, 
C.I.I3., C.S.l.; b 18(58; ». ol lale 
JlfiV. J. T. JI. Du Houlny, Jlouseiijahtrr at 
Winchostor; OT 1901, Freda Elais.i/ of Allred I 
Howell. Ediu\ : Winchester; Ibillioi College,| 
Oxfoi-d. Entered 1 C.S., 1880; D<|Hdy| 

Municipal CominisBioiier on 3’lagne Duly,; 
Bombay, 1807-1900; acted as Private S-cre-i 
tary to lxird Nortbcot'C. tSoveruor of I’oinhay, | 
1901; to liord J^imingtou, Governor t>t I 
»y, 1903-7; Secretsiiy to (JoNeinnienl,' 
Mty, 1909; I’nvute Ki-cnlary to Viceroy; 
. Uardlugc), 1910-1« ; Si cretary to Govt.; 


Bombay. 

Homliay 

(Jx>rd Hj- - . ., 

of India, Homo Dci>artment, 191(5. Addrem : 
Simla. 

DUMAYHE, SIR FrkdkrK’ (H-OROK, Kt. ; Vico- 
Cbaiiman to ComiPia^i(»neis ior Port ol Cal¬ 
cutta, since 1901 ; b. 18.'i2 : *. of late Thomas 
Dumiiync of Milford, 8. Wales. L'diw.: King 
' \ James’ Grammar Scln»ol, PjO-jlry, X.IL Foi 
>* many years Secretary t<» trustees of Port oi 
Bombay; member ot Bengal ]iegislatlv4’ 

, Council, 1910; Director, Bank of Bengal and 
Vice-President In 1911. Member ot Boai-d ot 
" Caleutta City Improvement Trust, and 
Member of Waterways Committee. Asfdwv ; 
Port Commissioners House, Kolia Ghat 
Street, Calcutta. 

DUNDAS, ItOBERT Thomas, C.I.E. ; Inspector- 
General of J*ollee, Bihar and Orissa, since 
1914; additional Member ol Liotit.-Govc mot's 
Council. Addresg: Bihar. 

DIJTT, Camca Doss, B.L., Bal Bahadur, C.I.B.; 
retired; 6.1841. A’dw.: Krlshnaghur Collegi¬ 
ate School; Calcutta Presidency College. 
Appointed Moonsiflf and then Deputy Magla- 
irate and Deputy Collector under Bengal 
Govt., 1861; Dewaii of Coach Bidiar, 1869 ; 
Botited, 1911. Address: Bowbaxar, Calcutta. 

HPPAHTM , Bm CUKBIMBHOY, 1st Boiouct; 
X. of late EbrahimUtoy Pabaney, Shipowner; b. 
Oct. 2.*i, 1839; sometime a Trustee of Port of 
Bombay, and Pkes. of the Aujuman-l-lslam 
and ol Mahomedan Educational Conference 
in Bombay; leading member of the Khoja 
community; J.P.; ot Bombay, Tice-Ftes. of 
, All India Moscom League, Merchant and 
.. Mlttownerf interested iu many diaxltablc 
' inatltvUoiui; Et. 190&; m. Ist, 1864, 


Fodbal, d. 1875, d. of Assobhoi Ganjf' 
of Bombay; 2ndly, 1876, Foedbai, ay 
of Vishram Se^u of Bombay. Address 
Pabancy Villa, Wanicn Bond, Bombay. 

EESTEIWIANS, DR. Fabian Anthony, O.C., 
(Jatholic Bishoxi of Loliorc, ijlucc 1905; b. 
Belgium, 1858. Edm-.: Episcoi»al Seminaiyv „ 
' noQgstnvtcn ; studied Philosophy at Mecmin; 

' joisvd tile Cbpuchln Order at Enfdiicn, 1878; 
ordaiiu'd Priest, 1883 ; Professor in Apostolic 
Keraimic EeluK)l at Bruges, 1885-9; came to. 
India, 1889. AebZ/ew; Lawrence Road,, 
l.uliorc. * 

ECEETO.N;' 8(r. I’.KKN, K.Ct.E., C.I.B.; In 
J-l.ll. Ni»iin’.s sen ice; b. 1857; s. of lata 
Major-G'enerul C. it. Egerton. Sdue.. 
CheltenlMiii College. Entered Punjab Folici’, 
1879 ;sorv«'d Afgliau War, 1880-81. Address .* 
Secunderabad Deceitu. 

ELIOTT, LT.-COI,. FK.ANCI8 Haroiko, C.S.I., 
I.A.; (.'oiumisHioiii'r, Irrawaddy Division, 
Itiirina, slii at 1911: h. 1802. Edue. : Harrow. 
Knterocb army, 1881; joined Indian Army, 
1885; Bnimii Commission, 1888; Lt.*CiH., 
1907; served Biiriim, 1888-9. Address: 
Irrawaddy Djvlsloii, Burma. 

EVAXS, Cot. Oeoiwk Henry, C.I.E., P.L.S.; 
KuiK'vintendent Civil Veterinary Department, 
ITurma; b. 1803: EdueM itachmlnes School, 
Dublin : iloynl Veterinary College, Londem. 
Entered .\riiiy Veterinary Dept., ’1884;. 
JJ.-CoI, 1998; Colonel, 1913; Iscrved with 
Chin-Lii.shai E.vp,, 1889-90. Address: Tank, 
Itoud, llnugooii. 

EVRRSHED. Joun. F.ll.S., F.lt.A.S.; Director, 
Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories since 
I9IL; b. 18(51. Assistivnt Director, Kodaikaud 
I and Madras Observtiiorics, 1006; discovered 
radial movement in sunspots, 190^ vlsitod 
Xr'W Zealiuid to select site for TOwtoron 
OI>sei^'ator>', 1914; Undertook astronomical 
{ expedition to Kashmir, 1915. Addrestt: Ttm ' 
I Observatory, Kodivikcniil. 

I EWING. Bkv. .T. C. B... M.A., D.D., LL.D., 

I C.I.E.; Prlnciiiai, Forman Christian Coilegi!, 
Laliure ; Vlw-Cliancelloi, Punjab University, ' 
since 1910 ; b. PUiuisylvania, U.S.A.. 23 Juno 
1854. Edae.: \fAsblngtou and MflenoiK.' 
U.S.A. Cuiue to India, 1879, Address: 
Laliore. 

FACAN, Patrick .Iambs, C.S.I., T.C.S.; 
cial Gommr., Punjab, since 1910; Mbmbet; 
of Couiifil of Lt.-Gov. Educ,: KuodoBlv'. 
School, Tivertonj St. John’s OoUegd, CuOirf 
bridge. EnterciT I.C.S., 1895. AdiAfe»$^\ 

Lahoi\, 

FAIBBBOTHEJt, Coii. WlLUAK TOMBR, C.H'j'/ 
F.B.G.S.: I.A.; b. 1856; Entered anay, 1876 
^ Lt.-Col., I.A., 1001; Brovet-Col. 1904;sC!rve^., 
Afghan War, 1878-80; Sikkim Kxp., 1888 
N.E. Frontier, Assam, 1^; (%ltral, ISOffJI 
Waalristan, 1901-2; was -Commandant, 19»'; 
Bajpute, 1898-1905. Address:, fiareUm. 
Srinagar. « ' 

FAIYAZ ALl KHAN, Nj^Tab, Sm MFlR' 
tin>4>ourLAH, Mahowe:^, or SAsmsi3S:A).% 
K.C.I.E., C.8.I.; Prlmo Minister 
b. 1861; of late NawdH Me 


l^hadur. Servod 
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tenus oa V. r. lA‘g. Goxiucil and for two yenrB 
<m Imp. Council; Prraldent of Board of 
' TfuatevSt M.A.O. Collog?;, Aligarh ; tra-(t(>P, 
Oim^mini'ni Collegr, Agra, Lady Dutfirhi 
!Fondi etc. AMresH : Nawab’a Hoiiitr, Jaiimr, 

FANE, MaJ.'Gkn. VebbBomamy, C.B., O.T.E., 
I.A.; Brig.*Gen. coniinaudiusj*l^ni)U BrigadP; 
F.KO.S.; 6.186». Mac. : Trlvatigy; Wooi- 
wicli, Entered army from AllliUa 1HH4; Joined, 
I. A. 1888; Bcrved Waalrlstan, 181)4-t»5; Toclii 
F. B. 1897*88: j*.A.A.(L l;it firigado Cliinu, 
1000: D. A. Q. M. (1. Ca\alry licigadc, China, 
1001*02, Clikf otPoliw; -V.\V.r,. 
Xc^manb,commanded atafdion n<'aiDirdoiii, 
Toohi, 26 March l!)ir>. Jcfdrexjv.* Simla aim 
Calcutta. 

FABEWEIiE, CosDtANDEK 3IumAEi, lV\r.i;KN,j 
C.I.E.; Alariuc Transjiort. Ofliivr and i’oit 
. Ofl^r, Kamchi,‘«iuce 1914 ; b, ISOK. Hduc.: 
Bomersetahii'c College. Biilli a The l^onw.iy 
liveryooi. Suh-Lieut., It.I.ll... I8(KI: at 
lt.N.C., Greenwich, 180B-94 ; LTeiit. IS!)..; 
Cwraandpr, 1900; commanded Ijawrcm-e. 

. Canning, Mayo, Minto, Hurdinge, Balhou-ie ; 
employed In connection wltli giiii-riinniiig 
operations in comiuiiiul 1M.M.S. llariiinge. 
1910; Deputy Cansen'atur, .Madras, 101 (i- l:j, 
Addrena : Munorf;, Sind. 

FABIDKOT, IT. TT. Babar Bak8 Baja Baluik 
' • SnitiH BAUADUlt, BaJAU OF; b. 1870; .s'. 

' fattier 1898. B-iiies tiio one. of Sikh Slatis 
Of tile Punjab. Adilmut: Faridkot, Pun jab. 

FABrtDOONJI JAMSH1SDJ1. X.uvAn Siii Faui- 
POON JUBa FA1UJ18UN DALMiA BAiLiuiru, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.J.E.; Assistant Minister, 
PoUtlcal Departuieiit Nizam's Gov^i-iinient; 
6. ii49; AMress: Safabud, Hyderulmd, 
Dcooan. ^ 

^ATEU ALl-KBAX, UOK. llAJEU, Nawab 
, Klzn^BASH, C.I.E.; b. 1862. S. to headslniJ 
Of KizHbasbes, 1896. Placed himsell uml 
his groat clan at disposal of Govi-niiocut for 
dtttial campaign, and induced many of tribes 
across border to adopt al^tudc ot pacliic non¬ 
intervention. For tins HcvIbc, received 8.000 
acres of land in Chenab Canal Colony tor 
' Sf^tiement of his followers; Las sertw on 
. Punjab Legtslatlvc Council; rcprcscutafipe of 
Ponjab at Famine Conference, 1897; Life 
Resident of Anjuniani-lsldmia, Lahore, and 
W' Amanda Association of Punjab; a Counsellor 
t t.ojf Aitoblson CSilef’s CoUsge, l.nhorc; Fellow 
':|';^PauJab Unl'V'ersity; Trustee ot Ali^h Col* 
luge; fiatr; a. Nisor All Kiian.*^dJrcws; 
/:"^^t(dilBon dik-fs' Coll., Lahore. 

jTFl^L, GOOEKBy BUTUill HUBTEB. G.S.I., C.1.E.^ 

' Ftnancial Adviser, Military Finance De.id. 
Govt, of India, since 1916; b. 1872; Fellow 
Maffdalsn College, Oxford; »t. 1904, Janet 
' lUaQllla, d. dr of Oen. Sir D. J, S. McLeod. 
}lEive.r Eton; Magdalen College, Oxford. 
-Entered l.C.8., 1894; CudePSec. to Jtiirnia 
tf'-.GoVt.; I89g; Private Sec. to Ueut.-Gov., 
pV,- 1^;Depy.. Sec., Home Dept., Govt, of India, 
18984)9. u'". ^ 

- 0 i <;om* 
Division; b. 1864. 


Ediu\: Eton; lhiivi‘r.sity College, Oxfbrd. 
Enlered I.C.S.,1885; and posted to If.WjP, 
iitul Oiidli. .Ufdresn: Allaliaiiad. 


PFllENCll-Ml.'LLUN, MA.tOR .TOIIN lAWKEKOE 
Wii-iUM., C.l.K.; (.'oramandaiit, Myitkylna 
Curtdia Itifle Itattalion, Bmma Sliiitfury 
.I'oliee; lofh Duke of Connaught's Lancers 
(Wilt,ton's II 01...1 )■ i.A.; b. 1868; Edius.: 
'.I'he Oral 01 V Seiinol. l■'(igbnMton. Joined 
ai 'iiy, ' -{87 ; 1889 : served Kuchin Hills, 

1893; i-omniainled MJliInry Pdlice Esexirt to 
111.- ItiiriuaChitia llouiiilary'(kmunission, 1898, 
1099; L( niiiaiKled Military Police Column 
^^hi(■ll eni.i'retl IMi-nma, X.E.F., 191U. Address: 
Myitkyina. riijM-r Burma. 

FILO.Si:. Lr.-Coi,. Cl.] MENT. M.V.O.; Military 
iSSi*. I 0 .Maharaja cit tlwalior, since 1901; 
b. 18.',a. Ed‘i‘j.: ('.inuelite Munasteiy, Cion- 
(i.illvin; Carlow College. Mutcred Gn'alior 
Sia(. si-i\icc, JS72; Lt.-Col. 1903; Assistant 
ln>.|M'i-i(ii-(<en., tiwaiior Police und General 
lu.>>|i(.eting Olliccr, 1803-97; A. J). C. to the 
M.ilnraju btatnlia, I89'J-J!)0I. Addressi 
liwjilior. 

w.wivm k. re.G-S.; 
Au-hdcticoii ot Calcutta, since 1914; Editor 
ot tlic iinl'iin Chun'limiiii, 1900-06; Chaplahi 
on Indian Estultlishinent; h. 1870; Edue.: 
Ijiiiicing and iluiy St. Edmunds; Merton 
Coll., O.\tor(l., B.D.,M.A. : lioiioiir tk-liooi of 
Modern liistioi'y. Oiduiucd Deacon at Here- 
lonl, 1893, Priest in Mombasa, 1895; Sub-dean 
ul Zanzibar. 1890; present at bombardment. 
.ldi/rc«s; St. John's HoUmc, Calcutta. 

FLE'l'Clil'IJt.. Hub. EABE.S 1 ' KnwAKD, Judge 
ot High Court, Calcutta, 1 liice 1907; b. 25 
•May 1869; A'J/fc.; Qiieeu’s College, Oxford; 
B.A., 180'u. Called to Jhir, Lincoln's Inn, 
1892. Addrev!,: Calcutta. 


FOlLQ'lEli, JtT. ltE\. EUUEBE CUAlUdS, 
v'iear Aj>ostoIii:ol Noithern Burma und tltnlar 
Bb^iop ot Cor.vdallus, since 1906; 6. 18W. 
Address : Dbiudaluy. 


FOX, Site CUAltLES EDMINI). Kt., K.C.S.I., 
er. J917; OiluJ Judge, Chief Court, Lower 
Bui ina, since 1006; b. 1864: EdKC.; Pitor 
Park College, Bath. Called to Bar, 1877; 
Governiueut Advocate, Burma, 1884-1900; 
Judge 01 Cliici Court, 1900. Addreas: 
Itanguoii. 


FBASER, SiK Hugh Stein, Ki., Partner In 
6rm of ()h>r>loii Woodrolfo of Madras; b, 6 
March 1863; m. 1904, Fanny Lousic, d. of 
late Joiiu Blsdec Fawcett. Edue.: Blacldteath 
Pi-oprictary School; Rugby. A Member of 
Madras Port Trust for several years; addi¬ 
tional Membtir of Council, Madras, 1910,1911, 
1914,1915: Giialrman, Cliamber ot Cbmmezoe, 
Madras, 1910, 1911, 1914; Director of BaoF* 
of Mddrub ; Sherid of Madras, 1915. Addrats 
Madras.^ 


FJMOXCH, Lewis, C.LE., Secretary to fhinjab 
Go\t., since 1916; 6. 26 1873; Edue.:,’ 

'Meivbant Taylors' School; St. Jdm*s CcdleCb,’ 
f Oxford. Assistimt Commissioner, Ponjllt ' 
1897 J Golonleatioa OlBccr, Cbcsnab Colonic 
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1004 - 06 ; XMreotor, I<and Sr cords, 1906, 
Dirt^r, Agriculture, 1907; Di puty C'-om- 
mis'ioner, Shatipnr, 1008; Chief Ministi r, 
Kapurthbla Sbatt, 1910-15; Sp'eiiil 
vioncr, Deft nee ol India Act, 1015; Director, 
Land Secords, 1915. Addrens; Lahore. 

» FTSON, Pump PmilBy, D A. (Cantab.), 
F.L.S.; Pro/i'Bsor ol Botany, IV-idi ncy Coll., 
Madia'-, Bluer, 1904. Edtie.: Ijontto School; 
S’dney Sussex C^lhgi, Cninbtidgi; Sejence [ 
Mastir, Aid nliani Grannnur Si-hool, 1901-2; 
.^-sietant toProKfBor ol Botany, I'liiv. Coll., > 
Abery tWidb. ltt02-;{. A Bistiint ut Avns-oiii I 
Agricultural Station, 19U-I-4. -Idf/mv.'Jki'shal, 
Teynampi t, Madrn.', 

GAGE, ANDBBW Tiimiv-i, V-A.. B Se , B.B., 
F.US.; Major. I..M.S; JSotunieal 

Somv ol India: SufKlt., Boyjil JJtit:viie 
CnrdrDS, CnU'utt.a, siuee 1900; b. 18V1; 
JSdar.; Graiuinnr School, Old Ahirden; 
Uiiivi r»ity of Abord en; A si t.nit to 1 ro'<»- ; 

• Borof Botany, linlv. r ity ol .Ah rd«in. 189-1- ! 
96;rnterrd 1897; Curator of Ifir- 

barium, Calcutta Botanic Gardiiw, 1898. j 
Addrees: Soyal Bot-unio (rani ns, ('ah iitla. , 

GALES, SIR IlOBRUT 1{.1CH.\UI), Kt., K.C.lf., 
MLIii-t. C.E., M.Ain. Sw;. C.i:.; Ai'cnt. 
Morth-Wi‘i5tcTn Bailway, since 1917; SI 
Oct. 181U. Ed/'c.: prlvat ly; Bojal Indian 
Engl K'criog tV.leg'. Co()ih‘r- Hill. .\|i|joint- 
cdtoitailway Braueli Oi t.lie fndiaii 1’. NV 1»., 
1886; on arri\al in India in 1887 n.is ein- • 
ployed on vajion- projeits in t'unjab; 
appointed Aa»Ut«int-Mana!ri'r, Kortli Wes¬ 
tern Bailw'uy, 1895, a-id snhs quenily 
As^tetant Manager, Jia'-t Ciaist Jhiilway, and 
Deputy-M-rnag r, liastt ni B-iigal liailvtay; 
Engiiieer-lii-Clii 1, CiiTy-on Biidgc ovir tin- 
' ‘Ganges at Allahabad ,190:!; alter coiidiictiiig 
rc(K>nnalssancc oi Boinhay Sinri llaiilv'ay 
Oonuection becarife CnKiucrr-iii-Cliii f, Co- 
' onoor Ootacamnud Ilirjln.iy, 1906; Engine- 
ot-ln-Chlef of Hanliiige Brid-’e ov. i J,owrr i 
Ganges at Sam, 11H)8; Chief Kiiaiiuer willi | 
Bailway Borird, Govt, ol India, 1915-17 1 
AMreit: Lahore. *' ; 

GAI7GA BAar, C.I.E.. M.P.O., Bal Bahadur, 
M.l.C.E.; ft. 1851; Mun.: Tho, 
masoDidCollcge. Entered P. W. D. 1873- 
Exocuuve Engineer 1883; Supdt., Coronation; 
Durbar Works, Delhi, 1903; retired, 1903; 
Su^tg. Engineer, Patiala State; retin d. 
1911; Consulting Engineer, Delhi Durljur. 
1911. Address', Lahore. 

GEOBGE,£ow.iRO CiAunins Sootnex, C.I.E.; 
Dy. CornDjis-^ionpr, Ruby Miueb, Burma; 
6. 1865; Edtie.: Dulwich College. Asst. 
GomiDis-sioneT, 1887-00; Ofliciating Dy. 
CommtBBlouer, Bhamo, 1890-97; Sub-Coni- 
missioner, Bunno-Clnna Boundary Comnils- 
eion, 1897-09. Addmss: Buby Mines, Barma. 

GHOSAL, Mbs. (Srimati Svarna Ettmari 

^ Dbvi) ; d. of Mahar-hl Debendra Nath Tagore, 
and sister of Sir Babindranath T^orc; b. 
1857; in. late 3. Gbosal, Before 

twcnty>ubllsh('d a novel anonymously; soon 
after became editor of Bharti (first woman 
editor In India), a Bengali magazine which 
• she stlU oonduote. Address : Old Ballygnnge 
SQiid.,Cal 6 Utta. 


GHOSB, Sift CHUKDiiift MASiniB, Et.; lato 
S 'iiior Puisne Judge, High Court, GBlcntta, 
1835-1906; Pre.sid«nt (Hon.) of Board of 
ibaminers ol Candidates for FrofesBionol 
I’ll ad T-.taip and Mnkhtear hip, 1808-1006: 
b, 1838; Bdvui.: Hindu Coil-, ge t, Fresldmcy 
(Wllt-ge, Calcutta University (Falow). Govt. 
I'll adi'T, Burdwan, 186U-0; M mber of Bengal 
Ti gii^tivc OuuDcil, 1884; President of 
Paculty^.of Iaw, Calcutta University, for 
tlu- c years; ofliciating Chi t JUBticr at Bi ngal, 
1906; took actve part (Prisld 'nt, 1905) in 
tike • htablishinoiit oi Bngal Kyasht Skabha: 
Pii'sident. .itidiau Social Conference, 1006; 
retin d, 1907: Address: Bhowanipote, 
Ciileiitta. 

CIIT08E. Sir BASQBERAr.v, Kt., C.S.I., M.A., 
D.i.., C.I.E.; M mber. Viceregal Council, b, 
18-15- Educ.: Presidency College, Calcutta. 
D.Tj. 1884. Tagore Law Frol'c'HKor, Calcutta 
Hnivejsity, 187(i. Fellow, 1879; Member of 
iti iigai Is'g. Council, 1888-91. Imp. Council, 
189J -94; Ik -noioj oated, 1906. Address : Sans- 
Sonei, AliiKire. 

liTl’.BT.S, llVXJlR^tD PRKSfOTE, Govt. Kmi- 
gr.itioii .Vg'ut'lor all British ColoiiicB ut 
Cahaittn, since 1914. h. 1867. Edw.: St. 
Edward’s School, Oxfoid. Germany: France : 
Italy; Sredii. Entered Ckil. C. S., 1889: 
<iail"t, Strait'^ S tlleineiil^, tr,an8fciTcd • to 
Caleiiifa, 1900, us A-sht. Emigration Agent 
loi Trill Iliad, Fiji, Jamaica., and Mauritius. 
Emigration Agiut, 190S. Address: 61 Garden 
Beacii, Calcutta. 

GIBBONS. TnoRAS Cearke Pn,i.mo, K. C.; 
.\dviieal.e-G( nurul, Bengal,Hinuf 1917. b, 1868. 
Adiuitlcd a Solicitor, 18U1; called to Bar, 
liiiuT 'Ji-mple, 1897. Address: 2 MitrcjCourt 
BiiildingH, Temple, E. C.; Hi^ Cout#, Cbl- 
cul I a. •* 

GIDliOI'B , 3LU1ARAJ KCHCAR CHAKDBA AIOTTT,- 
Kssiirii. l'ias.\xi Smu; S, c9 It. of Maharaja 
Sii Buviiesaar Prasad Sing Bahadur of 
Oidliour. b. 1890. m. 1013. M -mber, DloErict 
Jioanl; Vlce-Gtudrinan, Local Board. Ad^itst: 
Gidliour, Monghyti^Behar. 

GIDIIOUB, MAHA&AJAU Sift BAVmssWAft 
Pjusao Singh, Bahaduk of, E.C.I.E.; 
in-i^er nobleman in Bihar and Orissa. 
b. 1860. m. 1886. Momber of Bengal Leg. 
Council, 1803-OS and 1805-07. 3td time, 
1001-03 ; 4th time, IMS. Ufe IHcc-l^sIdpnt, 
B.L Association; title of Maharajah Bahadur 
made hereditary, 1877. Hon. Member of 
Log. Gotbcil of new Province, 1613. Address; 
Gidhoiir, Mcmgbyr. Behar. 

(ilFFABD, Lt.-Coi;, Gekaud OoRfsav, O.S*I., 
3I.B.C.P., M.B.G.S; Professor, MMwifeiy, 
M dlcal College, Madra.«, since 1906. Bupdt., 
Govt. Maternity Ho pital, Madras. 5. 1867. 
Edm. : St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Captain 
J.M.S.. 1890. Lt.-Ool., 1010. Besident Sure aa. 
General Hospital, Madras, <897. Uanltary 
Officer Cliingloput, 1800. Professor, Materia 
Medlca, Mudical College, 1001. Professor, Sur¬ 
gery, 1003. Served European war, Oosnopao* 
ant, Hosidtal-shlp Madras, 1916-17. 

Govt. Maternity Hospital, Madras. < - .'"-i 
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GlUiAN, Sut BonBni Woodbukm, K.G.S.I.. 
C.SJ.: b. 1867: tn. 1886, Miarjr o. d. of Wtu. 
van Brarle. £due.; AfrCtirl^'s Gollrge. 
Cambridge. Joined I. C.S., 1888; at.iAch('d 
to U. P.. filling executive and chii fly revi nin- 
poite* Be*, to the Board ol B< venue, 1002; 
tin. See. to Govt., 1907. Comptr. and Apd. 
Qeu., 1910. Fin. S.'C. to Oovt. ot Iin^, 
1912. M(>inbeT of Enyal Comnii.Rionton lii- 
dlan FInaiiRi‘ and Curnney, lOiA Mi min r, 
Ballway Board, 1914, and Pres lent, 1915. 
Ad^tjreBs: Simla and Delhi. 

GILLMAN, Hbkei'RT FraiTcis 'Wf.bbr, C.S.T., 
I.C.S.; Ofd. Member of M.-idras J.o”. 
Goancll; Collector and Maglstnit^i' Madias 
since 1607. Educ.: Dulwich College: riin- 
manoel Collrgi, Cambridge. Entrnd I.C.S., 
1886. District and Sess'sn Judge, 1905. ; 
Addrest: Madras. j 

GLANCr, BKGIRAU) ISIBORF. Bobrrt. C.i.E.: i 
Asat. Min. of Fin., H. 11. Aimin’s (toaI.; i 
since 1911. Edue. : Clilton ColTi sc; Cllirist j 
Church, Oxford. Enter* d I. C. S., ISlMi; ! 
Settlement Oflierr, Bannu, 19o:t. Politlenl 
Agent, 1907. ‘First Asst. Ib'sidLiit. Jlydira- 
bad, 1909- Adifreas; lli'dembad. 

GLANVILLE. Brig.-Oen. FraSCIS, D.S.O.; 
Commanding Ban illy Brigade, I. A.: 1. 
1862; KiiUred Jl. M., 1881; Bt.-Ool.. 1909; 
Col., 1911; Brig-Gen., 1916; sem d ihiniia, 
1886-88. Address: Bareilly. 

GODLEY, JOUR CoKRWAllots, C.S.T.: Director 
of Pub. Inst., Punjab, and Member of 
Prov. lifg. Council; 6. 1861; Educ.: Marl¬ 
borough ; Corpus Christi College• 0.\ioid. 
Addffss: Lahoio. 

GOLDSMITH, REV.* Mmcoim Gforoe, Mis¬ 
sionary of G.M.S. in Msidras and Uyderabad, 
Deccan; b, 1849; Educ.: Kinsington Pro¬ 
prietary Grammar Scliool; St. CaUierine's 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; C.M.g. 
Mi Bicmary, Madras, 1872-73; Calcutta., 1874- 
75; Mncipal, Harris School, Madra.*-, 18.* S-91 ; 
Hyderabad, 1891-1)9; H#i. Canon, St. George's 
Cathedral, Madras, l')05. Address: RoyaiX't 
House, ^yapettab, Madras. 

• 

lONDAL, His Highrkss Tuakore Sauf'E of 
BBAOWAT SmUJEK, G.C.I.E.: K.G.I.E, b. 
1865; a. of late Thakore Saheb SagRunji 
of Gontol; tn. 1831, Nandkuverba, C. L, a. 
of H. H. Maiharana of Dluirampo^ Edue. : 
RaJknmBr Goll., Rajkot; Edln. Dniv. Hon. 
LL. D. (Edln.) 1887; M. B. and C. M. (Kdin.) 
1892 : MJl.CjP. (Edln.) 1692; D. C.L. (Oxon). 
1862; M. D. (Edln.) 1895; F.R.C.P. (Bdiiu) 
1895;F.G.F. and B. B. 1013; Fdlow of 
TJnlverdty of Bombay, 1885: F.R.S.E., 
1909; MJIJL.S.. M.R.L (Gnat Britain and 
Ireland). IHMieations: Journal of a 
Visit to England; A Short H!stor>' of Aryan 
Medical Science. .'Tfondal, Kathia- 


GOlpOlf, FRAiras Fredsrtcr, proprietor and 
aateir of A4soettHe of India and Maiattl 

6. 1866. Went to 
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India on literary stall of liembav OaotUe, 
1890; puichaied AdvoeJde of IndUt^ 1894. 
Address : Advocate of India, Bombay. 

GOURLAY, WIU.1AM Robert, C.I.E.; I.C.8 ; 
Priv. Secy, to Gov. of Bingal. since 1912; 
b. 1874; Edue.: Glasgow Univirsity; Jesus 
Coll., Cambridge. Ent. I.C.8., 1897; served 
in B>-itgn I and Biiiar; Rcgi^ trar of Co-opi rative 
Cred't Sociitiis, 1605; Director ot Agricul¬ 
ture , ■ 907; Magistrate and Collector, 1912. 
Address : Govt, llou-e, Calcutta. 

GRAII.4.M. Rev. .Tohn ANnE.tsoBr,M.A., (Edln) 
D.D. (J lin.), C.I.E., Missionary of Church 
ol Scotland, at Kalhrifioi-.g, iRrigal, diice 
1889; linn. Sufslt. ui‘ St. Andrew’s Colonial 
Home!;; b. 1861; Educ.: Cardro!& Parish 
.^hool; Glasgow High School; Edinburgh 
rniversitj. Was in Home C.S. in £dinbur|di> 
1877-82: gmrtnati'd. 1885; ordained, 1889. 
AMress: Kalinij'oiig, Bengal. 

GJIAXT, Alfreo HAMir.TON,C.8.I.,C.l.E.; Ch. 
Ikmunr. K. W. F. Provinec, 1919; 5.1872; 
2iid sure, s. ol l.ite Sit Alexander Grant, 
loth Ikirt. of Biilvi-y, and heir-jrres. to his 
broMii r. Edw: Collegi , 1'dii.iuigh; 

Bailiol Coil., G.vtoid. Gut. I.C.S., 1896; 
‘•eived n'« A St. Coiunisr., .lunior and Stnlor 
Seey. to Financial Coninir., in Pun ab; Dy. 
C'oinmr. ot various Kronth r districts S* cy. 
to Frontier Adiiiiiiistratioii; aceompanied Dane 
Mi sinii to Kalitil. l90-l-:'i. Address: Govern- 
lueiit House, Pcslianr.r 

GRE.\VES, Jlojf. IVJIJJAM' EW. 1 RT; Judge of 
Cnleultu liigli Court, since 1914; b. 1869; 
Edtir.: H.iriow ; Kcirle OoIIegi', Oxford. Aist. ^ 
htUNter at Fai lyns, nr. Fxliridge, 1SA4-U0; 
called to Bar, Lincoln's Inn. 1600. Address: ' 
2, Short Strut, Caleiitfci; 33, Marlborongh 
Place, N. W. 

• 

GREfiSON, EnwAun (tE1.som, C.T.E., Supdt. 
ol Poiire, E. \V. F. Prov.; ft. 1877. Edue.. 
I'qrt-inouth (ij'iiinmnr School. Asst. Block¬ 
ade OiTienr, Wnziristan, 1900 ; Poll. Oflicer, 
jMolimaiid Bordir, 1908: Commdt., Border 
Military Police. Peshwar, 1902-07; PCr. 
Asbl. to InpsT.-Gi n. of Pol., K. W. F., 1907-9 ; 
on special duty, Pit inn Gulf, 1909-12; 
Commissioner of Poiire, Mesoimtamla. 
Address : Peshawar. 

GREY, LT.-Cot. WttEIAM Gi:ORt.F., 1. A.; 
Poll. Dept., Gor't. ol India ; C!onsul-Of n. 
for Khoras an, since 1916; ft. Willinytou, . 
New Zealand, 1860. Educ.: Westward Ho, 

N. Devon. Joined army 1886: served Natal, 
Strmts S ttlemmtp, and Gibraltar: 
transferred to 1. A., 1889; tiansfrrrcd to Pol. 
Service as Vire-Consn],P.aiidnr Abba!, 1902; 
served as Pol. Agint at Maskat, Oman, 
Arabia, 1904-8; permani otly a])rK>]ntcd to 
Poll. Dept., Govt, oi India, 1906; Pol._ 
Agent, Koweit, P. G., 1914-16; serve* 
in Mysore, (Tidcntta, and Baluchistan. 
Addressm Meshed, P. G. „ 

GROVER, Lieut.-GER. SIR MaeCOUI HENRT 
STARLET, K.C.B., K.C.i.E., C.B.; Commdg. 

4th (Quetta) Division, India,, since * ; 

b. 1868 . Ednc. : CSuiteihoase; B. fli. €., 
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fikuidhui>t. Amy, 1870; Bubiilt. Col., 

VtOZ; Mai..(leii.,.1907; Lt.-GK?n., 1912; I). A. 
A. S. Punjab. V. l\ 1394-95; D. A. Q. M. G. 
Punjab Oommontl Hdqrs., 1895-98: A. A. O. 
Punjab F.P., 1898-1900: A. Q. M. G. Eastern 
Comniand Hdqrs., 1902-05: commanded 
Cavalry Brigade, Punjab, 1906-08; ser^’od 
At^ian Campaign, 1879-80 : Rndan. 1885.; 
N. W. P. L; Waziristnn, 1894-95 ; Tni-hl, 
1897-08; South Afriea, 1901-02, liisptr.-«ien ; 
of Cavalry in indi», 1908-11 ; Seey. tnOo\t. 
of India, Artny Dept-., 1911-12. AtUlres-n: 
Quetta. 

OEUNINO, John l’in:i)Hi5i»’K. r.I.K.. toi.'i: 
CommiRsiorier of OriK.s.'i. I OckiIkt 1879: 
»{, to Af.'ibe] J.ydia (baker). i-kliK-ati’il .‘9 
Eastbourne ColleKe, .'iml SJ. .Tohit's t'nlle.'ie. 
<lninb. Member ot LegNIati^i* ('oiineil. l.iliar 
and Orissa. I’liblientions : (ljzi‘tterof .laipai- 
guri: A Piimplili't on I'hnigraiion lothe Tea | 
GiirdciidOf Assaiii, lailbagli, Cuttack, Oribha. ' 

OIJBBAY, Moses Mouveoai Sfsiko.n, C.I.K.. ! 
l.C.8.; Controller of Currency, h. Blianglud, 
1876. EHite. ;Clit't.iHi ; Cuiiis College, Cam- ] 
bridge. Under Si-ey. to Govt. ol Tiiilla, ; 
Comraeree Ih'pt., 1900-10 ; Collr. ol CiNtoins., 
Bombay, 1910-101.5; Wheal C(>iiiiiii-.siouei'; 
for India, 191,5; Controller of rotnl Slnlfs, ' 
1918. Adtfrm.' Simla. 

GUPTA, Sir Kri.shka Govi\ii\. K.C..S.I., 
C.S.I.; Bor.-nt-ljiiw, Middli* 'IViin>l", 187:5: 
late I.C.S.; b. 18.51. Ktluc.: M.viin’iising ' 
Go^. School; Diura Coll.; Ixindon 1 niver- 
,Hlty Coll. Joined I.C.S., 1870; pivssed through 
all gnuIcR in B<>uRnl; See.\.. Itonnl oi Itev. 

' 1887; Comuisr. of Kx'elR<-, l8!»;l; l)i^ 1. Commsr.. 

' ^^1901; Mamixjr to Board ol llev., 1904, being 
' . Srst Indian to hold that appoint nicnt; 

■ <Hcmber. Indian Incise Committee, 1905; on 
^ y special duty in connection with Pislieries oi 
u^nga), 1906: depnV'd to Kiimpe and 
Anierimln 1907to carry on fishery investi¬ 
gation; nominated to Indian Council, 1907; 
being one of tvro Indians who were for first 
' time raised to thot jiositlon; ntired*from 
India Office on comftletlon of term, jllarrii 




GITBBON. T.iVT.-CoiiOii!Ei:i Bu*ii.vkp 

Thobnbaoii, C.S.I., M.il.A.S., Commissioner 
of the Assam Valley Districts, b. 2 Febriuiry 
1863; m. to Ada Elizatictli McNaught. Edu¬ 
cated at Charterhouse School, Go<Ialming 
and the B. M. C., Sfindliurstr. In military 
employ from 1882 till 1886; after which 
served in the Assam Commissiou us Assistant 
Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner and 
Comiiilssioner of a division, also as Superin¬ 
tendent and Honorary Director of Ethno¬ 
graphy ; Vice-Preshhmt, Council of the Chief 
Comindssioner of Assam since 1916. Piibiictt- 
tions: The Hliasis, A short note on the 
Ahoms; has contributed articles to the 
Jouflial of the Boyal Asiatic Socic^ and 
to tvk- Encyclopaxlia of Ecligious and Ethics. 
A3dm$ : Oanliati, Assam. 

(GWALIOE, H. H. Maicmiajah* SiNPHU OF, 
G.C.Y.O., O.C.S.l., Hon. LL.D., Camb., 
. D.G.ti. Oxon ; Ifon. and Extra A.D.C. to King; 
Hon, Col., 1st D. & O. littnci'rs, 1900; Hon. 


MaJ.-Gcn. ; h. 20 Oct. 1876; d. im ; Mftde 
Hon. Col., British Amy , 1898; MaJ.-G«nT.; 
went to Gliiiia asrOrdcrIy Officer to GhmeraJ 
(«a«.elee, H.I01 ; jirovided expedition Vith 
liospita) sliip; salute .of 21 guns. Was 
cliielly rcsi>ousibic for the purohaac and Up¬ 
keep of th ‘ liospitalship Lo^mlty 1914-18^' 
Gwalior, C.l. Sipri, C.I. 

l^AKiiHvlKE, ^'AtPEnAR MORDECAl WOMW, 
f'.l.H.; ♦U.'U'lerloIogist with Govt, of India 1 
b. Gde'isn 15 (:l) Mar. 1860. EAw.: Olasslcal 
(V}]].. BcidLvusk (Southern Bu^sin), 1872-?0ji, 
mid Odessa University, Faculty of Selenco* . 
Is79-8:i. Engaged researrJi work at Zoolo- 
giea] M<i-.emn, Odessa, 1883-88; Asst. 
I’mfe>-s(*r of Piiysiology, Geneva Medical 
s,-h<)i»I. Switzerland, 1388-89; Asst, to 
l’.isieiu-, I'Jiris, 1889-9:{; on baeterlologicnl 
T'>s<'a.ivli duty.*India, siiiee 1893. Cameron 
Prize in Pnieficnl Tliera)H‘iiijc.s, University •. 
ot Edinburgh, 1900; Mary Kingsley Medal, 
l')07; Aeadvmie des Sciences l*r]ze, Paris, 
1909. Dgptmletl for r('search work In India. 
Aiidrpjts. T’asteur Institute, Paris; Govt, 
ot India Bioiogicai Jjaborutory, Calcutta. 

il \T(j-iilloWN,i William Alban, Banker 
(I’artne.r, Messrs. King, Ring & Co., and King 
ll.arniltoii cV Co.), b. :il May 1870. Educated . 
at Win(;hestcr College. ^Continuously from 
1888 in the employ of Henry S. King & 
Co.. l.onil()n and King Riitg & Co., Bombay, 
iiiilil 1911, when became a partner. 
Adifmn: Khatan Mansions, WeliingLon liines, 
Bombuy. - 

li.MJdiY, Ham MET llBGi5.\LP Ci.boE, C.T.E.; 
llireetorot Ijivnd Beeords und.4gricidtare,UJP., 
since 1912: Member of Ijieut.-Govemor's. 
CouneiJ, Erinr .; 3Teichant 95wloi-’s School'; 
St. .lufm’s Colli'ge, Oxford. EnteredI.O.S., 
1892; ,1t. Mag., 1899; Dy. Commsr^ IMS ; 
•It. 8»c., Board of Bi'vipine, 1900. Addremt: 
Ondli. r 

ll.\lliEY, TIon. William SUlcouu, C.6X, 
I'.I.E.; I.C.S.; Chief Commsr. of Delhi, sinee 
1912; b. 1872; m. 1806, Andreinu, d. of 
Count ITaiinibale Bivlzanl, Italy. £due.: 
STercliant Taylor’s School; Connis CUristi . 
College, Oxford (Sgtudar). Jnn. See., Finan- 
eial Commsr., 1898; Colonisation Officer,' 
.Tlieliim Canal Colony, 1902; Sec., Puujab . 

19(17: Dy. See.. Govt, of India* 1908 ; - 
Mpmber, Diirlinr (Jommittfc, 1911; 
liu]i. Is'g. Conneil, 1012. Addreeg: Delhi. 

HARSAR. J,T.-COL. Kailas Narain, 
3lahsir-Ivhao-Baha!lur; Pol. Member, GwaBor.' 
Dnrljara.Hincc 1912; b. 1878. Jidne.; YictoBA ' 
(’oliege, Gwalior, Allahabad University; Hon.' 
Prof, of History and Pliliosophy, 1899-1^; ' 
Prjv. Kee. to Maharaja Scindia In lOOfe-12.;'. 

«' Under Sec., Pol. Dept., on dcp. 1903-7; Gagtt.' 
4Hi Gwalior Imp. Scr. Inf., 1902; ' 

1010; Sen. ^ieralier Board of Bewnuev ^9 
its. Address: GwaUmr. 

IIAJX, Hammons ; b. 1837. Bdne .: BeiHoid 
Grammar Sefiool; Blocffileath PnmiWtary 
School; Ivinas Coll., Land. -fl^idlod-.iwHoTy 
and railway eui^neeilng,. 187(1''^ ' 

Editor, Bbrmin^m Jfam' ; 

Sub-editor, BMiwftijD 
Subeditor of J>a% Gra^ie^ 
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' ldOl'1007 ; Bditor Uazell’t Auuualt 1900-13; 
on staff of Stahsman, since 1013. Address : 
. i^atesman Office, Calcutta. 

BAIL, Muok Ralph Ellis C.mi. (M.E., I.A.; 
Iffily. Aocta. Dopt., Field Controller, Poona; 
b. 1873. Joined army, 1804; Major. 1012; 
served Tirol), 1807-98; European War, 1914-17. 
Address: Field Controller, Foona. ^ * 


UALUDAY, Frakcis CiunLES TiAlemvcuk, 
BIV.O.; Dy. Comnisr. Ind. J*oIiee. Address : 

^ IndJfn Police Headriiiartcrs.Cstleutta. 

HAMILTON, C.J.,M,A.,F.S.S.: Jlinto Profes- 
jior of Economics, CnJcutia Cniverf-iiy, since 
1918; Fellow of Calcutta nniver.'.ity; b. 
1873, lSd>ta. : private tutor; Kin;:‘s College, 
London; Cains College, Cambridge ; gradu¬ 
ated brst class Moral Science Tripos, lOUl; 
Member of Mosely Kdncatibnal Coiiifnis^inn 
to U.8.A., 1003; JEeniber ol Juner 'IN'inple. 
1003; Bunkiu U'ctiirer .it Oxloni l'iiivei-.il,\. 
Address: The Culvcrsity, Cultlittii. 

HANKIN, ArertTOR CUOMMHLIN. C.%.T., C.I.E.; 
Inspector-General of Police and .fails,Bideia- 
1^, since 189G; 6. ISliO; Joined C.F. Police. 
1878: Hist. Su;idt. of PoIiPr>. 188M88.'l ami 
1800-81; on dep. in connection nitti 
Dacoity oi)erat.ion In the. Bundli'kliand Agency; 
served in operatrons tor suppression ol Tluigi 
and Dacoity in Gent lal ludui, ]8U4-s)r,. Jleni- 
her of Indian Police Commission, 1002-3 : J)>. 
Ii)spr.-€en. of Police in t'.P., 1906; retiied 
jjL fiioniPritisliservice, 1914. Address' llydera- 
" Bid. 

'ITAIIKIN, EbjsTBRT HA-NBURY, Ai.A., Sc, T).; 
Cbemical Examiner, G. P. ami ('. P., ..luce 
1882; b. 1865, Jiduc.: M<*n'hant Taylor's 
School; Lnlv, Coll., Tjondon; St. Jlartlmloniew’s 
Houjltal, London; St. John's Doll., t lliiibridgc; 

. Koon laboratory, Berlin ; Insritnte Pasienr. 
.dhiila. Address: Asra. 

HART KlSllAN HAUL, JtAl B.tii.MiOR 
PAHBIT, M.A.. C.I.E. ; b. I8(ii>; s. of Baja 
Pandit Suraj Kaui, CM.E. Jidne.: lOnt. 
Coll., Lahore. Asstt. (‘ommsj-., isflo; 
.Tim. Secy, to Finimclal Coimnsr., 1893-97; 
l^ettlemciit l)ffic.cr, Afiizaifargurh, 1808-1903 ; 
BShbiwall, 1903-8: Hf. Goinmar., 1906; 
Dy. Commar. and Siqidt., Gi-iisiis Upenvtions, 

'■ PnnjRb, 1010-12: Dy, Conimsr.. Aloutgomery. 
-il013; (HI apodal duty to reimit on Uf^dnal i 
f Tribes, llcc. 1913-jVpril 1914, and siucc"aivli i 
.<1916. Addrass: Abbott Road, Jjihorc. j 


, HARNAM SINGH,THE Hon. Ra-ia Siu.K.C.T.E.: 

"Ii. 15 Nov, 1861; y. s. of late 11, JI. Baja 
\ Raigan Sir Raja Bandhcr Singh. Bnliadiir 
-Ol Hamirthala, G.C.S.1. Hdw.: lApardiaLi,. 

. .Sefveu as member of Ifcmp Dnigs Oommissiun 
s 1893-04 ; and is Hon. bite Secy, to B. I. 

’•ABaodation of TAlukdara ol Ondh ui)^ 
y. ^llofW of Punjab University, was member of 
l^g. Cotmdl mid afterwards of Punjab 
Lag. Councit, 1000-2; created Baja, 1007. 
jfianu: Simla or Lucknow or Jnilundur 
C«gr. ^ 

H ARW gi LIONABD TAraAK Services lent to 
waxQffioe. Edite. Faimoutii Giammar 
rV. ‘iiSQQl;BaiA GOsllege.; New Collage, Oxford. 
4 RiMiecedl,aa» 4801; Diat. Magte. and Coll., 
;:4 M^l<n9t^THead Aoat.'^liXKe; Comniis- 
.•"liliilutx.. GOatO'. 1006-|.|jff 
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I HARRISON, ALBERT JOHN, C.I.E., Manager. 
Mcckla Nuddec Sawmills, Dibmgarh, Assam, 
since 1002; b. 1862; Edm: Rugby; Harrow, 
Joined Jokal Tea Co. as Engineer, 1800; 
nian.'igod' Tippnk Tea Garden, 1805-1002. 
AMr^s: Dibtugarb, Assam. 

HART, George Sankhy, C.I.E.; In^pr.-Gen 
of Fon'st.s to Govt, of India, since 1918; 

• ft. 1866. Eiliie.: St. Paul’s School; Wren 
iindlHi’iiey; JM.E. College, Cooper’s 11111, 
A'st..iiid Oj. CouM’nalorof Foreste, Punjab, 
1887-1906; C'omerx'ator of Forests, C. P., 
1906-08; lien gill, 1908-10: Cliief Conservator of 
Fon-.st.'i, . P., J910-J:{. Aditress: Simla. 

UABTLKY, LEWIS WYNNE, J.P., C.I.E. (1018)*, 
Col lector nl income Tax, Bombay, b, 1867, 
w. 1(> Annie, d. of William Rowlands, RoHt, 
lUingnr, Wiiles. Ediicsvtcd at private school. 
Assistant to Messrs. Gaddum Bytell & Co., 
Coltiiii Mtivliaiits, JkiinlNiy, 1880-1000; 
iip]ioi)itid PiesUleiiey liispeetor Of Factories, 
Boiiibii.v Presifb'iii y. Kind and Central Fro- 
vinci!,. 1901 ; Colledov of Income-Tax for 
the City and Island ot Bombay, 1906. 
Address: Bomlaiy Club, Boinlray. 

ilAHTNOLL, Slit IfKNUV SriJV.yN, Kt.; Cliicf 
.Ju.lii-, Cmnt ot Lower Burma, since 1006; 
Hamster. 189.S. Kd»r.: Exeter Grammar 
,School: Trinity College, Oxlord. Entered 
I.C.S , 1S81 ; served in Burma as Assist. 
(’<>mmi-.sioiiei ; 1)\. Commissioner, 1800; 
Commissioni')-, U)62. Address: Cliief Court. 
Bangoon. 

IIATWA, Mah.\t.a.t.\ P.ah.apvu Gurf Maha* 
nr.v Askam I’kasad Saiii of ; ft. 10 July 1803; ' 
K. Oct. 189(5 to the (Uadi after death of father 
Maliaraja Balindiir Sir Ki.slieu Pratap Salii, 
Iv.C.I.E.. ot Matwa. Address: Uatliuwa 
P. ()., District Karan, lleluir mid Orissa. 

HAY, ALI.IOU W'EHTWooi^ Norman, C.I.E.; 

I. A.; Comniandanli Zhob Militia, Bauiclils-' ■ 
stnn ; ft. 1871. Entered B. A., 1801; Major., 
1909; D.A.AG. India, 1909-JI ; served 
«tliiiia, 1900. Afbiress: Headquarters, Zhob’ 
:infitiu, Balueliistnii. 

U.4Y, Sra Leavis John Erroll; oth Bt. ot 
Park, rr. 1663; Indigo Planter; ft. Stirling. 
N.15., 17 Nov. 1x06; e. s. of 8th Bt. and d. 
of Jolui Brett .loliiistoii of Ballykllbeg, Co. 
Down; <S. father 1880; Addrers; Dooriali 
Sfutlpur, ik:har. 

HAY, -4i,FREi>, D. Sc.; Professor of Electrical 
Teelmology, Indian institute of Science, 
Bangalore; ft. Rnssian Poland, 1886; Edue,: 
School education rec»;ivrd at one of Warsaw 
‘‘Gymnasia.” I’niversity ot Edinburg, 
B. Sc., 1801; studied electrotechnology 
ill London under tlio late. l^f. AjTton 
at Centra] Tccimicul ColJcge: Demonstrator 
in Electrical Engineering at Univ. ^11., 
Nottingham, 1802; Jjpcturer on Electro- 
'feehnlcs at Univ. Coil., liverpool, 1896-1001; 
graduatt;d D. Sc., 1901; I’rofcssor of Electro^ 
'JVcIinoiogy, Cooper's Hill, 1901-04; Heaii 
ol Physics and Elec. Eng. Dept., Hackney 
Tcelimcil Institute, London,1904J)8. Address : 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

HAY'DEN, HENRY HUBERT, CXKr B.A., 
B,A.l., F.G.S., F.R.I., Hon. D. 8c., CalcutB; 
Director, Geological Survey of _ In^; 'ft, - 
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3809. Sdue.: Hiltoa CSoIlcgc, Natal; 
Trinity Gollrgi', Dublin. Joini-d Crrologica) 
Survey of Jodin. 1H05; attuohed to Tirah 
Exp. Force, l«07-98; Tibet Frontier Com- 
inlshlnn, lSiOS-04 ; rvices lent to Amir of 
Afghani-itan, 1907-08. AMrexa: Oeologlca] 
Survey of India, f'alcutta. 

HATWAllD, lUA. JORTICK MAOlurB Kkfbt 
Wbbton. LL.B. (Guntab.), Ikir.-at-lAiw, 
Judge, High Court, Boinbay, A. 2 June 1808; 
t, of the late R. B. Hayward, Eyq., F.lt.S., 
of the Pork, Harrow, 7/1. to Alice Cliristine, 
d. of tho Into Judgu Barlx*r, Q.C., of A.«hoVcr, 
Derbyshire. Educated .U Harrow Sclir.ol 
and St. John's College, Cambridge. Assistant 
Collector Bombay, 18«!i; I’lidiT-Spcrotary 
to BotniKty Ooxeniiuont 18!la; Judicial 
Assistant, Kathiawar, 1897; IMsirict Judge, 
Karachi, Ibtid: laujal itenicmbranrcr 'and j 
Secretary to liovcrnnicnt Additi'nal 

•ludicial CoinmisHioncr, Sind, 1907; At ting 
judicial Coiiiiuissiuucr, Kind 1909, lOirj 
and 1016; Ag. •ludge High Court, Itoinbsiy, 
1011, 1014 and lOl.'i; .Indge Higti Court, 
Bombay, 1018. AdArcM; Yaclit Club or 
High Court, Bombay. 

HEATON, Hon. Sru .1osi;i>ii J»un, Kt.: Jndge, 
High Court, BoiiilKiy, since 1000 ; b. ApriJ 
liWO; Eduf..: Bradiord UrnTiimar bchool; 
King's Coll., Coinbrichtf. Eiiti rc<l l.C.S., 
1881; Priv. Secy,, (lovr. »d Bombay, 

■fudge and 8 ssioiiH Judge. 1898; AddtI. 
judicial Commis-iomr, Snul. 19(1(>; Jiidirinl 
Commis ioncr, 1907. AddiextC Mahibar Hil), 
Bombay. 

HENDERSON, Roukkt llr.nmoT, C.T.E.; 
Supdt. ol Tarrapiir Company’s Tea Garden, 
Cachar, A sani; Ctialnnaii, Ind. Tea As-oc., 
Cocliar and Sylhet. Bi d ti a-pJanting 

'--community on Irip. Jx-g. Council, 1901-2, 
when legl lation ngulaling ‘Upplyol indtn- 
iured coolie labour wa. under coiibidiTaiion. 
Address: Cachar, Arsani. 


HENRY, WaLiAM Daniki., C.I.E,; Mana^r, 
Alliance Bank of Simla, Ltd., Simla, and 
Colonel Commanding Simla Rifles, I.D.F., 
V.D.; A.D.C.; ft. 1855. Edne. : Dr. J. Yeats' 
Bohool, Peckham. Address; Kulviii Grove, 
Simla. 



HERTZ, Henry Feitx, CI.E., r.R.«.S.; 
BtmUter; In charge of Civil Police, Burma. 

6.1863; g. s. of Bl-hop Hertz, of Rib(>, Deu- 
£4«e.: St. Kaviei.>i‘ College, Calcutta. 
„vacti\v part ill operations round 
ioy, 1886-87, and in Slum States, 1887- 
operatlons 1890-1900 in Kacliin Hill 
and (Mnebc-Frouticr, Address : Ba'-aein, 
Biirouk 

[ERTZ, WlLUAU AXGE, r.S.L, J.P.,F.R.O.S.; 
BumuiN^iaiaUisiou, Dy. Commsr., Fort 
B'rt^Hwma, A. Monliueln,! Oct. 1859; 

9 . hop Hi-rtz ot Elbe. Denmark. 

Xa\ie rV Col lege, Calcutta. Joint fl 
Provl. C. S., 1886; erved a^- Pol. 
Om^ T, Burma War, 1886-89 ; aga{t<«t dacolt 
1880-90; promoted to Borina Gommi slon 
Sjttleinent Officer, Magwe, 1900-3; in charge 
of Hplmaw Expedition, 1910-11 (thanked 
by Go-tamment of India), Address: Putac^ 
Hkamti^Long, Buxim. ‘ Wr 


HKBILEY, VICTOR North, C.I.E.. VJ>.; 
Licut.*Gol., Behar Light Horse; A, D. C. to 
J t. Oovr, Behar Rod Orissa; indigo planter 
in Behar. Edtie.: Eton; Exeter College, 
Oxford. Address: Mozuticrpore. 

HIGHET, Sir Robert Swan, K6., ]lf.T.C.S.; 
•Agent, E. 1. By., since 1912; ft. 1850; m. 

. 1886, Violet Gibson, d. of late Charles Forgan, 
Towfrhill. Ayrshire. Educ.: Ayr Acadi-my. 
Pupil dhd A sistont to John Strain, Cfliil 
Engineer and Vicc-Pn aidi nt, I.C.E.; joined 
E. I. Ry., 1883; Ch. Engr., 1903. Adonss: 
£. 1. Ry. Hou.e, Calcutta. 

HIGNELL, SIDNEY ROBERT, C.I.E.; I.C.B.; 
Olfg. Sec. to Go vt. oi India, Home Oept.,'iince 
1918. Edue.: Malvern; Exeter College, 
Oxlord. Entered l.C.S., 1800; Magtc. and 
Coli., 1912. Address: Home Dupl-., Govt, 
of India, Delhi. 

IHLBjSnt CtAODK IXAMltTUN Akoheb, K.C.S.I., 
C.8.I., C.I.lif' Ordinary Miunber, Conncil of 
Govr. Giyi. of India, since 1016; ft. 21 Sep. 
ISfiO; m. 1802, Friinres May, d. of Sir Ray¬ 
mond West. Edue.: St. Mark's ^hool Windsor; 
Emimiiiuel Coll., Cambridge. Joiued I.C.S., 
Undi-r Secy, to Bombay Govt., 1802; 
ruder Sce.v. to Govt, ol India in Home Dept., 
is!)r».<)7 ; First A-st. llesidtiit at Hyderaoiul, 
1897-99; Priv. Secy, to II? E. Lord Northoote 
Govt, of Bombay, 1890-1903; Dy. Secy, to 
Govt, ot India, Fort igu Dept., 1903-1004; 
Politieul Sets, to Govt, of Bombay, 1904-0; 
Resident, Mewnr, 1906-8; Agmt to Gov. 
in Kathiawar, ig0'’i-i2; Ord. Member, Bi^- 
eiitive Council, Bombay, 1911-15. Address; 
Pulcrhot, Simla. 

MILL, Montauue, C.I.E.; CSilef Conservator, 
C. P..,Hjnt!e 1913. Joined I. F. D., 1887; 
Conservator, Burma. 1906; Offg.ttInsp. 
Gen. of Fores s, luffia, 1914, Address ; 
rmlimarW, C.P. ♦ 


HOGG, AtALConu NIOOOLSON, B,A. (Oxford). 
1901. Manager, Forbes, Forbes Campbell 
A Co., Ixi., Bombay, ft. 17 January 1683 ; 
M. horna, younger d. of Sir Frank Beaman. 
Educated at Eton and Balliol Gollego, Oxford. 
Joined Loudon Office of Forbes, Forbes 
Campbell A Go., Wi., in September 1904; 
came bo Bombay, February 1906; succeeded 
to managcmiiip, Bombay bnmeh, 1912; Deputy 
Ciifinnan, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
and Member Leg! dative Council of the 
Governor of Bombay, 1016-16 and 1916*17; 
Ctiiiirman, Bombay Chamber and Member, 
Lcgihlal ivc Conncil of Viceroy 1917-13 and 
1918-10 Director, Bank of Bombay (PicMdent. 
1918): lumber of Board of Trustees of Port 
of Bombay, etc. Member of Franohlsa 
Committee under Montagu-Cbolmsford Scheme, 
,1918. Address: Forties Buildiog, Home 
Street, Bombay. 


HOJEL, LT.-C 011 . Janes Graham, CU.H., 
M. B., B.Ch.; I.M.S.; Edue.: Trinity Ool'tge, 
Dublin. Address: O. C., lady Haidlnge 
War Hospital/PBomi-ay. 


OLLAND, RQBERT ERSKINB, CJ.E., ^-8.; 
PoUtlra) Department, Oovenuuent of India; 
ft. 18^ . of Sir Thomas Bolffi^i K.C.. 

’Edue.’;'^^liMiester: OrlM^ll., QAtfd. Bn* 

tend 1.G.&; 1805; Becmtai^^ 
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' BeTiDmie, Hadru, 1903; served Foreign 
' Densrtment of Govt, of India, 1904<08; 
' FoHMcal Agent and Gonsukat Muscat, 1908>10; 
i Political A^nt, Eastern States, Rajputana, 
' 19II*13; Depy. Secy.. Govt, of India. 1914: 
On politic^ dnty vith MPHopotamla Field 
Force, lOta and 1917. Address : c>o Grindlay 
ft C^., Bombay. • 

HOLLAND, Sin Tnoit.is HfiNRT, EkC.T.:^. 
Hon. D.Sc. Calcutta and Melbnunua; F.K.S.; 
F.G.8. ; President, Ins l'.ntion Mining £n- 
glneeis; President, Indian Industrial Com* 
' mission, 1914; President, Board of Mnn tlons, 
India, 1917; Actg. Secy., co^merRe and 
I dn try Drot., Govern npnt of In <ia. 1919; 
Member of Conn il Institution Mining and 
Metallurgy; Vire-Proddent, Institution 
of Petroleum Technologies; Professor of 
Geology an t Min-sralogy, Man dieslcr 
University, since 1909; b. 22 NnV. 808; m. 
Frances Maud, d. of late Clias. Iiapman. 
By. Commsr. in Ondh. Natkiual S'holar, 
1885; Murchison Bledailist aild Prizeman, 
1887; Assoc. Roy. Coll. Sci. 1888* B rkoley 
FeUow of Owens ColU 1889; joined 
Indian service, 1390; Dy. SupJt.. Geological 
Snrvey, 1894; President, Asiatic Society if 
Bengal, 1909; President, Mining and 
glcal iPsMtute of In iia, 1900-1907; Diruemr 
of Qeilogloal flhrvey, India, 1903-1909; 
Chairman of Trustees, Indian Museum, 
1905*9; President, Burma Oil Reserves Com¬ 
mittee, 1908; Fellow and Reader of Gali-ntta 
Ugivoralty; Dean of Faculty of .Sctonco, 1909; 
niiident of Board of Studios in Gcologv and 
Ifiteralogy, 1905-09; President of Manc)i. 
GeoL and Min. Sony., 1912*14: President, 
Indian IVDning and Geological Glnb, and of 
Royal College^of Science Old Students* 
Association, 1910; Mnmb r of Royal Com- 
mlsslin on Oil Fuel and Engine^, 1911-13 : 
Major and Commaiklant, Minciiester Univer¬ 
sity Officers' Training Corps; Member of 
Advisory Committoc, Imperial Institute: 
Blgsby MsdalUst, Geoiogicul Society of 
Lon ion, 1913; President, Geological Section, 
Britidi Assocla'ilon, 1914; Hon. Member. 
BeyM Cornwall Polytechnic Society, and of 
Mining luod Oenloi^oai Institute of India, 
PubUeatinns : numeroul^ memoirs on Petro¬ 
logy, Geology, and Antlvopology. Aelilrm: 
Blmla. 

HOLLOWAY, Bbiq.-Gen. Berjamie, (|V.E.: 
Indian Army; b. 1861; Entered Indian 
Army, 1883; Col., 1912; D.A.Q.M.G., India. 
1900; Aait. Sec» Military Dept., Govt, of 
India, 1901*06; Commaddant, 20th Lancers, 
1909; Dy. See.. Army Dept., Oovt^of India, 
1912; Secretary, 1914; G.O.C., *Sonthnm 
BHgaae, 1916; served Burma, 1885-86; 
Addmt: Wellington, 

HOLME. AItAK Teomab, Z.as.; Besideift 
in Mewar. Rajpntana; b. 1872. Hdue.: 
l^terPatlonal School, Naples; Bedford Gram* 
^ mar school; Clifton Coll^; Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Served la U. P. oa Magistrate, 
Settlement Officer, and aotikg Privaur See, 
to the Lt.*Qov, and In Rajpntana as Settle* 
mBot Officer, Political AjgBiit of Sonthem 
SUtes, and Rntdent at Uda^ur (Mnwr), aaft 
OonnuMtoaer St Ajmer-Merwanu^fifilreMir 
' .U^i^pari.lUijFQtaaa. 


HOOPER, Rev. WnxiAH, D.D.; saarioaary 
C«M.S.: Translator, Mossoorie, since 1892; 
5. 1837. Edue,: Cbeltenhain Preparatory 
School; Bath Grammar Si’hool; Wadbam 
Ooltege, Oxford ; Hebrew Exhibition; 
Sanskrit Srliolnnihlp; 1st class In Lit. Hum.; 

B. .4., 1859: M.A., 1861. Wont to India, 

C. M.S., 1861; (iannn of I.urlmow. 1906; 
Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 1380*90, 
Ad/fivss: Mnssoorie, India. 

HOWARD, AtBKRT, C.I.E., 51.A., A.R.C.S. 
F.L.S. Imneriol E-onomic Botanist to 
Govt, of India, sim-e 19(i.‘»: ft. 1873 ; Edue.: 
Roval Gnitetre of S ience, London : St. John’s 
College, ~;ainbridgc. First Class Hons. Nat. 
S'Ience Frlpos, 1898; B.A., 1899; M.A., 
1912: Mvcologist and Agri -iiltma’ Lo"inrcr, 
Iniol. Dept, of .Agri‘ultiire for West Indies, 
1893-1012; B'daniiit to South-Eastern Ag- 
riRidliiral College, Wvc, 19:1:5*1905. Numer¬ 
ous papers on bolaniral and agricultura 
siiliiects. Address: I’lisa, Bihar. 

HOWARD, IlKN'KV Frasbr, C.LE.- So/*., Govt- 
nf India, Fin. Dept., since J917; ft. 1874. 
Edite.: Aldenhaiu S'diool; Tr n ty 
Cambridge. OI;tssi>*u] Tripos, 1895, Class 1, 
i) V s on 1 ; I.C.3., i8tMl; Supiit., TJ*'vision of 
Impl. Gaza'ti'er for itcucnl, 1904 : Und.-Secy. 
to (jiivt. of India, Fin. Dent.. 1995; Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta, I9<t9-l5; Controller 
of Currency, India, 1914-16; Offi-iating 
Sec.to Govt.of Tn.tia,Comraprceand Industry 
Dept. 1916. Address: Delhi and Simla. 

HOWELLS George, B.A. (Lond.); M.A. 
(Cirnb.); B. Litt. (Oxon); B.D. (St. Andrews); 
Ph. D. (Tubingen); Prin''ipal of Soramporo 
College, Bengal, since 1906; ft. Mav 187L 
Eflw.: Gftlligacr Grammar S'diool; Regent’s 
I’ark and University Colleges, Limion; 
ftfansfield and .Tosus Colicges, Oirford; 
Ciirist’s College, Cambriilge: Unlv. of Tu¬ 
bingen. Apprdn'ed by Baptist Missionary 
Society for Educational work In India, 1895; 
located at GutMck, Orissa, engaged in High 
&‘hool and theoloidcal teaching, and general 
lltogiry and Bltillcal translation work, 18M* 
1004: original cri movement for reorganisation 
of Serampore College. Angus Lecturer, 19r0; 
and Fellow of Unlvcrritv of Calcutta, 191R 
Address; Serampore College, Serampore, 
Bengal* 

HUDDIjESTON, Captair Errest Whitbsips* ' 
0.1.E.; J.P.: R. Ind. ’Mar ; Sen. B£ar. 
Transprrt Officer, Bombay, since 1914; ft. 
Aug 1874; EifMc. .* Bedford School. Entered 
R. 1. M. 1895; serVod Egyptian Camp, 
1893-96; wrecked In Warren Hostings* 
troopship off Reunion, 1897; received Roy. 
Humane Society's silver medal, and Unj'd's 
silver medal for saving life on this occasion; 
Lieut.. 1990; served China Expedition 
(Boxer Rising). 1901*02 as Assist. Mar. 
Transport. Officer; Mar. Transport Officer, 
Soraaillond Expedition, and was In charge of 
laudli^ operations In Obbiat, 10('2*4^ 
Staff Officer. Bombay Dockyard, 101l~ 
Commander 1018. Captain, 1917. Address: 
R. 1. M.W>ockyard, Bombay. 

HUNTER, Matthew, G.I.B.; Pilnclral, Ran¬ 
goon College, since 1911. Edue ; GlggledWick 
School; Queen's College, Oxford; mnusbnrg' 
Uyoid Heidelberg Universttlcp; . 'Hononrsi 
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Final School of Natural Scicncp, Oxford} 
Boidett^Oourta Univoralty ScholarKhlp in 
Oeology} HLK,, 1800. Lecturer in Chemistry 
and fn^^cR, Ban((ooi> CoUcim, 1800-1909; 
Chemical Examiner to Govt, of Burma, 
1890-1006; Acting Principal, Banfroon College, 

1005 and 1909-11. Address: Itaugoon College, 
iBangoon. 

HUSSAIN, Moolvi Aii.,iki), C.S.[.. Nawab ' 
Araeen Jiing Ituluuinr ; Assii,t»nt Minister to I 
H. IL Niaam; sini‘«; I'Mt. :iik] Ch. Sih*. to ' 
Nizam's Govt., since ln'.Mi, Edw.: ('hristiaii \ 
College, IVsidciicy t'ollegc, Madras Univ. , 
1iI.A., 1890; lly. Coll, .ind Mag.. Madr.is Pn-si- ‘ 
dency, 1800-92; Assit. I’riv. .Sit. to >1. II. 
Nizam, I80;t; F.S..1., 1912 : Klt.A.s., ion. , 

liyDMBABAl), Jim I'.XAm:!! Miouxi^s Asaf 

.lAU MUZAFyAB-Uh-MAMALtK. \l7,AM-rj,-M I'tK ' 
aNlZAV-OI)-I)An.A NAn'AJt Milt (.SMC fA^.tfAN ' 
AU Rhan Baiiaiiuk Fatkii .Iano) of, ' 
G. C. S. I., (1011), SON OF TIIK LATK LIOI T.- , 

, G£Nii. Miu Silt MAiiiiuoit All Khan Baha- 
nUB. G. C, B.; G. C. S. J., Nizam of 
HYDUBABAO; ft. 18HG; «/. privately; Hon. 
Col. in the Army, and of 20tli Dceean Horse. 
Aihlrestf: ITyderalNul. DiM'imii. 

IBB A HI.M, SIB l’'A7.ri.lJHrtY CrRKlMBIlOY, Kt., . 
MllloM'ni'r iUid .Mercliant. Boniliay ; Additional, 
Memln'r, CoVcriinr-i tviiiTars (’onncil. 
Addmiit: 1:1 Esplnnadi' Jtnad and Faznl 
Manzil, iV.ddor Bond, llouiliay. 

11)AB. MAHAIIA.IA OF, since .Inly 1911, Maiiaba- 
JA JlHlKAJ MaHAKAJI Suit I DULAT SiNUIIJl ; 
m. Mitbanuiiji Sliri I'ooiigliaiiji. IMr: />. 

, Hhiharaja Jviimar Hiiniiiatsiiigtip. Addri’nii: 
HlmniatiUMjar (MahikaiiMia Agency). 

imRHAR-UB-mN, C.I.K., Fakir Stiyad ; 

,. 8et.tl(!iuent Collector, J’uiijab, since 1910; 

■ ioinetl aurvla*, 188(1; llcvcinic Mt*uilK*r of 
' Ooniieit of Ton^BtAte, 190(1; Biiorial duty 
with Amir of Afgh^iuistHn. 190(i; British 
Agent at Cahnl, 1907. .hWrexK : l.aliore. 

LMPEY, lJT.-Cot. !.AWi:i,M’K. C.S.I.. ('.Mi.:, 
Bcisident at Baroda: ft. 1802. AV/mc. .•®.MarJ- 
Imrough; Sandhurst, [iidiaii Anuy. 188.>: 
oinpioyeMl under Govt, of India in the Pol,. 
Uept. 1887: has lield appointments of Pol. 
Agent in Ahvar, Itliopal, JiaStern States. 
Bajpiitaua, Buudeikliand. etc. Addresn: 
Baroda, ' 

INDORE, MAHAKAJS^'OF. II. U. >L4IinA.TAH- 1 
Dbiedaja Titkojt Bao IIOLKAR. BAUADI'R ; 

A. 1801. Kdtu;.: Mayo Chiefs Coll., Ajiucro: ; 
Imp. Cadet Coriis. AiA/rew .* Indore. j 

IIIWIN, IlKNliV, C.r.B., M.I.(!.B.; A. 1841; 
Joln^ P. W. Dept. 1868; Gonanltlng Andiltcct 
to Govt. 1880; retired. 1896. Address: 
Adyar House, Adyar, 

ISBAB, Hasak Khah, Khan Bahadur, C'.1.E.: 
Jnd, Minister, Bliopal; ft. Shahjahanpur. 
i^g^Muc,: Shahjahanpur. Bareilly. Address: 
Judicial Minister, Bhopal. 

XZZAT I^TSHAN, Bbuda BaKH£ih Eiian 
Ttwana: Nawab, Malik; Dtst. Judge, Dera 
GhasI Khan; ft, 1860. Edm,: Govern. 

^ lOgh School, ShahpoTc; private training, 
tlirougli Col. Corb^ni Ocpnty-CommlseJoner, 


Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, ISSL; 

Asst. Gommsr., 1894; British Agent in 
Oabul, 1903-00. 4 iA^m 8 : Ehawajabad, dlitrlet 
Shab^te, Punjab. * ; 

JACKSON, John Ernest, A.G.A., C.I.B.: Chief 
Auditor, B. B. & 0. I. Railway, Bombay.' A, 
20 November 1876; Edue.: Marlboro^t^ 

^ College. Address : Malabar fflll, Bombay. 

JACi'fB, ARTHUR LE8UE, C.I.E.; Major lA.; 
Pol. At;., Zhob, since 1012: in military employ*' 
Tiicnt, 1801-98; Pol. Asst., Zhob, 1898; 
.tbuit. to Gov.-Gencral's Agents. Balachtotan, 
1'JOl : Poj. Ag.. llahiehistan, 1909. Address: 
Zlioli, Baliieliisian. 

JATPUJi, Maharaja of, Maj.-Oen. H. H. 
SAKA»AU-l-JtA.1IlAI-HtNDUSTAN llAJ BAJEN* 
DRA SHKEF AfAHAltAJADHlBAJ, SIR SAWAt 
AlADHO SiNOJi .Bahadur, K.G.C.S.I., 0.0J.E,, 
G.C.V.O. Donat of the Order of the HoMdta 
of St. .Tolin of .lemsalem, I.1„D. Irain. 
Hon. Major-General; Hon. Col. of 13th 
llajinits (Shekhawat) Bcidment: Member 
of First-Class of Onler of C'mwn of Pmssla, 
1910; A. 1861; », 1880. Address: Jaipur. 

JXMliS, Ivr.-Coii. ('HAULKs Henry, C.I.E., 
I.M«S.; Civil Surgeon. Delhi; A. ISW. Edtie.: 
Crnnlelgh; St. Thomas’ Hospital, London; 
AI.B..0.8. and L.B.C,P.; 4jsst. House Surgeon;" 
House Siugcon and Reddent Acconchenr, Bt. 
Tlionins' Hosiatal, 1888-89; House Physioan, 
Gen. Lying-in llositltal, 1880-90; entbred 
I. M. S., 1891: Dy. Sanitary Commsr., Punjab, 
1894-1(100: Medical Adviser, i^tlMa Wtc, 
lUo:i-l2: K.B.aa, England, 1908; Major, 
1903; Lictit.-Colone], 1911; Civil Surgeon, 
Simla, 1912-10. Eublieatktm Manual for 



and Surgical subjects In medical juamals. 
Address: Jlcliii. in' 

JAM! IT BAl. HnVAN, BaI BAHADUR, G,I.£.* 

A. 1861. Edtu'.: Bltown, Kohat and Gujrat;> 

' Ent. (iovt. service, 1880 ; served in PoUtieid 
Uiliai witli Knrain F. F. 1880 ; oceompanled 
Atghan Boundary CominitBion, 18^88; 
sijecial duty, boundary settlement of Laghail 
liarkltan. 1807 ; AdA. to the Snprit. of Gazot* 
teem of italucldstan, 1902-07 ; services, 
ocknowlodgi'd liy Govt, of India; Asst, to ' 
Smdt. of Census OiKuatiDns, Balucddstan, 
mo-11: E.X. Asst. Oonunsr. 1002; Settle* '' 
uicnt OUlcer, Baluchistan, 1912. Addreni-, 
Quetta. 

JANJlll.A, H. H. Nawab Sr Sn>i ABsiab 
Khan .sidi Ibrahik Khan, 6 .CJ.E 4 A; •. 
1862; 7. 1870; descendant of Santt JCbao.\ 
family. Hefr'. «• Sfali Mohamad Khan, d,' T"'- 
Mar. 1914. AMtm: Janjlra, Eolaba. . 

Iaoba state. Major H. H. FAXitti^iini-', 
Daula Nawab Muhahhbd IrakaB Asi . 
Khan Bahadur sauzat, K.0.Lli. K J884. ' 
H. H. served in European War, 

Jaora State, Qentral India. ''' ' 

JARDINE, WnjJAM EZUS, 0.LB., 

M.B.A.B.; b. 1807. Edne.: Fettee qMM 
Edinburgh; Wren's; TrliWy OoBe^ , 

tarldgc. Bkit. LO.S. ISfiOOl^ined 1^ 3)^ , 
of Govt, of lRd)a,1893; «ad 4««t, j 
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' t^Aeaident, Hydentltad, Isfc. Aset^ Ag. to Govr.* 
'■ Cleo. in Cent. tad. ood Ist Asst. Braident, 
i Itydoralmd; I'oL Ag., ^iiiddkhand^ 1004-0U; 
MObm, 1910-11; Besldcat, GvraUor. 1012-10; 
^ttor^a, 1914; Gwalior. 1914-1917; KiiiKht 
lof Oiaoe a{ Oraet of 8t. John of Jrrusak'in. 
jBoyoi Antomlble; Iloyal and Ancient (ioit, 

; St. AndnWB; Boyal Yacht, Bombay. ■ 

JBHANGIB, Sie Cowasjrb,* r»t BiAorn t* 
aepliewaadodoiitcd non of late Sir Cuwax- 
Jehangir Beodj’moucy. h. 

Oth. June 1853; Ediw.: Proprietary School; 
ISphioBtone College and linivetKity 

' of Bombay; merdiant. inBIowner and 
landed mprletor; Delegate of the I’ar- 
aeu Matnmoniai Court; lias assumed tin- 
name of Cowaajoe Jehangir; Kt. JS95; 
m. 1870, Dhuntnii, d. of the late ArJi-sbli 
Haemusjee Wadia, and Itas Jssuc. Ad^treM : 
Beadmoney House, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JEHANGIR,COWASJI (Junior), M-A-ifambrldge). 
O.B.E. (1918). l^u-tncr in the llriii ol ('o\\u.sji 
Jehangir & Oo., 5. Felmiary #871); >ii. to 
Bitabai, d. of U. A. Hormasji of l.uwjee 
Cnatle. Educated at St. Xavier's College-, 
Bombay, and St. John's CoUogc, Cambridge. 
Member of the Bombay Cor]iorution since 
1891; Chairman of its StuniUng Committee 
1914-1916; MumBcr of the BonilHiy Improve- j 
meat !FrU8t. Addrexs: Nnpeau Sou Boud.; 
Afalaboi Hill, Bombay. 

JEJKEBHOY, Sin .I.^msetjke, .'dii Barom-t : | 
A.'Oth, March 1878 ; a. father Sir Jamsc-i jee, j 
1908, and assumed the name of Jaiusc-tjec 
Jejeebhoy in lieu of Buatomjee; Head ot 
the Zoroastrian Community in Bombay; 
Bros, of the Sir Jamsetii-e Oiority Funds, 
Bombay, and Member of Municipal 
Codjjpmtlon m. 1905, Sorenebai Jaibhoy 
Ai^ax Sett. Address: Mazagon Castle, 
Bombay. * 

JENNINGS, Col. Hekbeet Alexander Kaye, 
C.I.E.; B.A.; Dintctor ol Urdiiunce Stores 
in Iwlia; b, 1862: of Ma].-Gen. C. J. Jeu- 
< niQgB; Edtus,: WolliiHftou College. En- 
' tezed B. A. 1882; Lt.-Ool. lOlu ; Col. 1014. 
Addrm : ^mla. ^ 

JESSE, WlLLUtf, M.A.; I'riucipal, Meerut 
' Coil., since 1908; b. 7 Sep. 1870. £diut. Here¬ 
ford Goth. Sell.; Selwyu ColL, Catnijpidge. 
AM. Master, Bedford Mod. Sch., 1891-94; 

' lA Mutlnleie OoU., Lucknow, 1894-1903 ;: 

Fellow and Syndic. Allahabad UnlT.; FeUow 
' Zoological B(^ and Menf., Brit. OrnltUologicul 
Vidon. ; Various pa^hlcts and 

pnprls on Indian ornithology and^n Indian 
' witeaUon. ; The (joUege, Meerut. 


JSVONS, HBBBEBT STAELEV, M.A., B.ac. 

flAod.), F.GA, F.S.S.; Univ. Prof, of 
,BSranomics In Vmv. of AllaRalMul since 1914, 
O^tor of Indian Jonntal ol Economics; 
AkZ Oct. 1876. Sdae, : Giggleswlck Gram. Sch. 
"tOiii#. OolL London; Trln. 4!oU« Cambridge; 
G60L InstM Heldelbe^ UniT. De- 
v-* .tigfoliator la Xtrology, Cambridge, 1900-01; 
’~^;;|Li^utar In SQnenlogy and Geology, and 
V jMbto Prof.Edgeworth lAi1d7F.B.S., 
w Sydney, N.S.W., 1902-04; 
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I Inctr. and later Fulton Prof, of Econ. and 
PoL Science In Cniv. CoIL ot S. Wates and 
I Monmouthshire, Cardiff, lou.'i-ll; engaged 
ou researches iu cconomici^ of Indian coal 
trade, irrigation, and other imlustries, 1916-16. 
VMicatwm: Numerous paix.‘rs and articles 
on Ptitrology, Mineralogy, llk'ononiics. Politics 
Housing Beforiii, etc. Address: 'J'hn Bni- 
Versity, Allahalaul ; BUubina Garden Village, 
CanlUr. 

JEVPORK, Maiiau-Ua Ski 8111 Vikkau.v Dko 
O b', K.C.. E.: 5. 6 Di-c. 1874; ». s. ot lute 
Afalianijah Sri Hri Sri Jtainaeiieiulra iJeu 
and Malinraiij Sri Sri Sri Lakshmi Pattamaha 
li<‘Vi; 111 . 'S'.t'l, I.u(ly Maliaraid Sri Sita Pattu 
Mulia l>(‘\i, d. of late ICajah Sri Dharmajit 
Sing l),‘f» It-iliiiilur, Feudatory Chief, Gdaipiir. 

I’.; one v. one d. Kdite.: privately. 
^ytdn-ss: Fort, Ji-yfxjre, VizagaiKitairi District, 
.u.-idras. 

.THAI..V\VAH. II. If. Mauaka.) IUna Sin 
Biiawani SiNuii |{Aii.VDi!K ov; iA.i^S.1.; h. 
1874; s. IS'.)!). Hdue,: fthiyo Coll., Ajmeiv. 
Address: .lliulraixitaii, Kiijpiitaiui. 

; JINJ). 11. 11. FAK7.AND-I-D1LUAM> B.asiku-vl- 
ITIKAII I>A[T1,A'M-IM)MSH1A, BAJA-i-BAJQAJN 
MAIIAIUJA Sin aANltlR SlXllll Bauadur; 
reei-iXed lii-n-ditary title of Maiiiiraju, 1911; 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.l.;ft. 1879; A. 18S7. Address: 
Saiigrur, .lind State, Punjab. 

JODHl'Cll, ItEISKST OP, iJKttT.-iJENL. SIR 
I'KUTAU SiKUllJl, ti.C.V.O., G.C.S.I,, K.B.C., 
l.l..l>., lion. A.D.C. to Ji.M. the Eilig- 
Ein}h-rur; A. 184.>; wt. Maharoui Biiuti.-Uil]i 
{d. 1!KI7); Hon. Coinmaiidaut of liiipnrlai 
Cadet Corps ; recciVtHl udniiuistratlve training 
nmior H. II. Maharaja Bam Siugii of Jaipur; 
was invited to Jodli|nir by iiis older brother ' 
Maharaja .Sir Juswantsingh and ptaeed at 
head of Judlipiir aduguistration; lio was 
one of Kabul Mbaion of 1878, an extra 
A.I).C., to Geiii'r;d»Ellis in tiie Muhmand 
ExpiMiition iu 1897, and to General Sir 
JVillidn. lAJckhart in Tirali Campaign in 
lr ^8 (wounded, and despatches); in 1900 he 
went witti Ihiiish Force to China in command 
of Jodhpur IiafMiriul Si;rvlce Troops and 
saw active sorviee: was made BuUng Chief 
of Tdar Statu in Guzerat iu 1902, wldch hfr 
alidieated in favour of his son ; made IA.-G 0 I. 
and sut) 8 equenf.ly ^tajor-Gcneral in British 
Army :EuiDpeim War, 1914-16 (despatches). 
On dentil of Maharaja Sri Sumer Slngldi of 
.Todhpur again appointed Begeut. Amress: 
Judl\pu*r, Bajputana. 

JOGLEKAB, Bad BauaDUR Bamomandea- 
Naeayan, i S.O.; B.A.; Coll. Baroda State, 
sinw-1917; Depy. Ckiil., 1st Or. and Native 
Asst, to Commsr., G.D. 1901-16; some 
time Ci'rv. Adv. to Ctiief of Ichalkaranji; b. 
SataraSth Dec. 1858; Edm.: Deccan Coll., 
Poona. Held non-gozetted appointments in 
Nasifc, Satora, Ahmednagar, Poona and Sbola- 
■ pnr Diats. 1883-1899; Depy. Cbll. 

Addras*.* 174 Eala Haud, Shukrawnc Pei^ 
Poona ^ty. 

JOHNSTON, FeedkRIOE WlLUAM, C.S.Z., 
C.I.E.; I.C.S.; In Pol. D^t. of Govt of India ; 
Deny. Sec. to Govt, of India, Fin. DeiA.; b, ■ 
2na Nov. 1872; Edve.: Ki-lvinsidc Acw. ' 
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G-lacgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge (B. A. 
1894). A at. Commar 1896; wi nt to N. W. 
Troo. 1899; and employ d tbi n till end 
of 1911 in capacitJca (among t othi ra) ot 
Pol. Ag nt, Wana and ol Kurram, and as 
Sec. to Chief Gommar. accompaniid AXah^nd 
Exp. of 1902>03 as Pol. Off. Addre$8: Simla. 

JcAhI, Kbv. Ca.no:?, D. L., Canon of St. 
Thoma«,‘ Catlii drul, lk>mbuy; Hon. Cliap. 
to Bl<.hop ot Bombay; Marathi Pritst-in* 
chaige, Eramanui 1 Cliureh, Bombay; b. 8 
May 1864; Edue. : Bobcrt Moiic-y Sch., 
Bombay; Coll, ot Sclince. Poona; liiv. 
School, Poona. Lt ft Civil KngiuM ring tor 
Th ology, 1882; utter being .choolinti tei, 
ordained, 1898: lor Jxt. eii years in eliuTgt 
oi the C'.M.S. Marathi Churcli in Boinluiy. 
Address: 3^1 sworth. Qlrgaiim, Bombay. 
JUGMOHANDA 8 VAKJIVAADAS, Sm. ST.. 
.T.P.; M reliant and Ijiiidinrd; h. 1869; 
Edue.: Port H.ijii Seh., Bombay. M-in.. 
Bombay Corpii., l!)(Hl'U 6 ; tru-.tii! ot seviral 
cliaritable Institutioua. Address: Bombay. 

EAJIJI, .MR. Justice Aboeali Mahokkoali. 
B.A.. JJ.I.B. ICuiitub.), Bar-at-lJiw; Pro- 
tbonutary, High Comt, IVnnItuy’ b. 12 P, b. 
1871. Edxc.. St. Inslilution, 

Bycull.i; St. X:ivi. rV Coll . lltm'bay: DoiVning 
Cgll., Cainbridgi. and LiucoluS Inn. Ord. 
F Ilow,Syndic and 1 )ian ill Uiw ot Bombay 
tfniv. Address: Dilkhoo h, Uraut Buad, 
Bombay. 

KANDATHIL, BiQHT IlEV. l)tt. AunrsmE; 
Titular B.Bhop 01 Arad, and Coadjutor, 
with riglit Oi -.uccis ion to Viear-A|)n-i 4 >ii< 
of Emakuluin,'ince iOIl : b. Chiinp, Vaikam, 
Travancore, 10 S' p. 1874. Edmt.: PjijMil 
S'miltary, Kandy, Ceylon. Prust, 1901: 
Pari h Priest lor >omc time ; Ibctor o! J’Tep. 
Slim. E'liiakulam, and S e. to Vicar Apo-Uilie 
of Brnakuiam toeeiid oi 1911. Address : 
Ernnkularn, Malaliar. 

KANIKA, The B.ua of, iIon. Baja Bajekora 
. Narayan Bhanja Deo up Kanika; Mim., 
Imp. Ltg. Council oi India, lineo 1910: b. 

. 24 March 1881. Edur.: Bavensliaw coll. 
Sch. ; Co 1., Cuttack. B eeivi d manageim ul 
of K.lloli Kanika iioni Court nf Wards, 1902; 
Mm. of tile it. ngai I. 11 K. Couiieil, 1909-12; 
M III. of Biliur and Or.s a liCg. CuuikII. 
1912-16; Fra OrB->a Laud-holders’ A sii.; 
Yice-Pr s., B ngul Jjiud-holder^' A sociatJon. 
Min. of B ngul Pinlnry Board; Vicr-Pns., 
Bihar LandhoMire' A sociatioii; Mem., Boy 
Asiatic 80 c.,etc. Address: Cuttack, Oii-tsa. 

KANTABAJ UBS. Sirdar M.. C.S.I.: Blcm. 
of Ex e. Council, My on', since 1013. and 
Fir-^t M m.. since 1016; 6 . 20tli S p. 1870. 
Edue,: Afaharaja's Coil.Mvore ; Thi Christian 
Coll, .ttadras A st. Commsr., 1894; A st. 
Priv. See. to U. U. Maharunl iL g> nf, 1805-00; 
Bp cial Aa t. Commsr., Bani^ore. 1899. 
B'py. Com u^r., ore Dlst., aho f^-s., 
,J{|y.sore C.iy Muit. Council* 1902; Cliairmati, 

' A&y-ore City Imp. Tni it Board, 1908; £xe. 
fommsT^iit Mysore, 1912. CSiairraan, In- 
dustrii's and Oommi-ico Committee, 9012-10; 
M m.of Ex-c. Council,M.%sore, 101 $;created 
Btia Sova Dhorina (Gaudabheronda Order). 
,Oet. 1016. Address i Beauliod* Avenae 
,;'^Boad. Bangalore. 


H I' 

.-jfc-- 

EAPUBTHALA, H, H. JaOAUIT SB 
Bahadur, Maha&aja Baja-i^Bajoait 
O.C.S.I., E.G.B.la; b. Sipt. 1872: $: fatiw* 
1877. Addreu: KapurtbalA, Fonjab. 1 

KABAUU, H, H. Maeabaja ^ HElRAJr DA 
Bhanwar Pax, Deo Bahadur* Yaduxto 
• Chandra Buax, G.C.I.E.. E.C.I.E, b. ^ 
, .Tuly 18h4, I Edm.: Mayo Col., Ajmerc. 
8 . 1880. AodreM : Karaull, Bajputana. 

KABKAB.1A, B. P., b. Bombay, 16 May 1869* 
Ediw.: St. Xavier’s .School and Col. BA.., 
I 8 S 8 ; B n. Fellow and Pro!., St. Xaviar's 
Col., BomL-iy, 1801 ; Prln. and Prof, of .ibg. 
].iuu. and Lit., t'ol). Insts., 1898; Exathf. Ui 
Hist, and Phil., Bombay Unlv.; F.B. Hist, e., 
M JI.A.S. Publications: dl covend the 

An ti y >1.8. ot, and edited, 1892, with notes. 
Carlyic’s hitli(,tto Unpubiislnd Lictures on 
Europ an Idterutnre and Culture, orlgi^ly 
dilivirid In 1838; PariKlI’t, Poems, and 
Uoldin Treft'-ury, Book IV.; India—-Forty 
\’e.ars of. Progfiss and Bitorm, 1800, India 
slnc>' the''Mutiny, Ilistorica] Skitch of the 
Parsis, Shlvaii, Akbar, and otlicr E-says; 
Bibliography of Bombay; European Tn- 
V n n ill Giiji*rat, trail lut'd Farsi baend 
Ifook, the Palialavi Biiikard; Cicero’s Do 
Xatiira Deorum and a T 1 lo^cul nrrati<-e 
ul tli'< Av sta; Zoroa ft r and Comte— 
^o;ne Zoroa triaii traiti in Positiviiin, etc. 
Address: Giwalia Tank Boad, Bombay. 

KAYE, Lt.-Coi.. CecH., C.S.I., C.I.E., I. A.. 
Ch- 1 Po'tal 0 iisor, b. 27 May 1808; Edue.: 
Winch sti r. Joined 2nd Bn. Derby hire Begt. 
1889; transfimd to 1. A. 1802; served 
X. W. P. of India, 1897-98; Ck'u. Staff OfD. 
at T. A. K.-quartors, .Simla, 1908. Address : 
Simla. (, 

KEATIXGE, GKRAtD FRANCIS, C.I.E., l5lr. of 
Agrieulture, Bombay Pses. b. Match 1872. 
Edur.: ^h'-rborne Sch. Bolliol Coll., Oxford. 
Knt. J. C S., 1894; Dir. ot Agriculture, 1907; 
til III. ol Leg. C'ouii., Bombay, 1916. Address: 
Poona. 


KEELING, Uvau Tbowbridue, C.PJ., 

A. M.I.C.E., Gil. Eng. and Sec. to Gh. Commsr., 
D Ibi, -cilice 1912;«DMcin. of Dilhi Imp. 
Conmm., 1913. Edm.: 11.I.E., Coll. Asst. 
Eng., Madi-as 1*. W. D., 1887; Exec. Eng., 
189^ Address: P. W. D., Delhi. 

KEEN, Maj. William .Toun. G.I.E., Pci. Dept. 
Govt, of India. Edue.: Halli ybury Ool) ; 

B. M.C., Sandhurst. Gaa. to B. Welsh Fus., 
1802; Trans, to I.*A. 37th Dogrst, 1894; 
served Cl^ral Be. Exp.. 1805; Jomtd Punjab 
Comnm. 18 O 8 ; Pol. Dept., Govt, of Inola, 
1901 ; serving In N. W. Fron. Prov.; servid 
Kabul Kh< I Exp., 1002; Mohmnnd Exp., loil. 
Address: Pol. Agmt, Dir ewat and Chlml, 
Malakand, N.W.F.P. 

KEITH, WiLMAM John, CJ.E., MA.; Bevf 
Src.. Burma, since 1912; Mim. of Coon, of 
Lt.-Gov.; b. 1^; Edue.: Edinburgh- & 
Sch. aad UnIv.;*(3]xlHt Church, Oxiord. 'Ent. 
I.C.S,, 1896; (first in final Exam. IQPfi); 
See. to Fin. Commsr., 1899-1005; Sett. tn.. ' 
1907-10; Sec. to Govt, of 191X48. 

Address: Braobcad, BsogfilS; Caiuiul^Bk 

Maymyo. , -.W K‘ 
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XiPCP, KOBIUN Wbighi, BaMit-Law (Inner 
ifc.ni pii ); Addl. Jud. Gomor., Sind b. 29 Octo- 
%er JSdue.: tin- tiath glate, Edinbuigh 
And Inner 1\-mple. Ciiicf Presidmcy Magih* 
tcntc'. Bombay, Chief Judgi-of Small Can^efc 
■ Conit, Bom^y; Acting Judg«, High Court, 
Bwtaay. Amretg: Yacht Club, Bombay: 
Sind Club, Karachi. ^ 

KEKPALlit COMUAKDER CnARLKS* $AMES 
COPE, D.S.O.; IL. I. M.; b. 1804; Jidiu-.: 
Epsom. Ent. BJ.M. 1885; served Burma. 
1886*89; Mtoine Survey, India, 1889-97; 
CUna, 1900, Somaliland, 1904. Address: 
Fort Office, Calcutta. 

EEBB, JOHH HenBY, C.S.I.. C.I.E.. I. C. S.; 
Ch. &>c. to Qovt. of Biiigal, 4incc 1915; b. 
1871. Edue.: Glasgow AeaiMny and 1 iiiv.; 
Clare Coll., Cambridge. Joint A I. C. S., 1892 : i 
8.‘ttlcm(nt Officer, Bihar, 1899; Coll. «t 
Midnapore, 1904; Dir. ol land Ibe., Btiigal, 
1905; Dtpy. Fee. to Govt, ofklndia, 1907 ; 
Hev. S..C. to Oovt. of Biugal,19U. Piddi- 
eations: S tthment report;- ol Saran and 
Darbhanga ; jolnt*>-ditor ol ItampiuiV Bengal 
Tenancy Act. Address: Govemmrnl ol 
Bengal, Calcutta. * 

KETTLBWEBL, AETHtTB BB.tDI.Ey, C.I.E.; 
I.C.S.; late Add.* Sto. to Govt., Punjal), 
BdUii.: Ch lb nham ; New Coll., 0.vlortl. 
But. I.C.S., 1890; Pol. out., Wauo. 1898-99 . 
Depy. Commsr., 1903; S c. to Govl., Punj.’ib, 
1M3-07. Address: Lahore. 

KHAIEPUJl STATE, H. H, Mib Imam Baksh 
Khar, Ecieb of, G.C.I.E., Addre'.s: 
Khirpur State, Bombay Preside ney. 

KIDD, &ATiFB;Manager,National Bank dt India, 
Ld., ftBombay; b. 14 March 1872. Edw.: 

School, DuMee, Scotland. EuLti d 
Unum &nk of Scotland. Ltd., Dundu- 
la 1880, afterwards tnint-feried to Gla gow. 
Joined National Bank of India, Ltd., in 
1891, and t^cir Oilcutta Office in 1890. 

KILBY, S,EGIHAT.D Geobgr, CJ.E., l.C.S.; 
Mag. and Coll. Bala or^, Bihar and Ori:sa; 
alnoe 1012. Ediue.: ‘Wmbhesti r; P* mbroki 
Call., Oziord. Ent. I.C.S., 1805; Mag. and 
Coll., 1910. Address : Balasorc, Orissa. 

QNCAID, GbabIiRS Aogustps.C.V.O.; b. 8 ftsb. 
1870; Edue.: Sh< rbornc Sch., Balliol Coil., 
dsfead. fU»ed I.O.F. examination, 1889; 
name out to India, 1801^ Pol. 6 c., 1910; 
A^nt for SardaT' In Dr ccon, 1014; IM^t. and 
ScBB. Judgi, Satara, 1013*18; Addr. Jnll. 
CSmmrr., Sind, 1918; Pubiiealions: Outlaws 
of^jK^iawar, and The Tale of a Tub 1 Plant 
(BSy^s on Indian SubJ' ot-); Deccan Nur cry, 
Tal^ 1914; The Indian H< roes, 1915; Ishtur 
l^kde, 1917. Addrese: Karachi. 


CINQ, CHABias MOBTAOTra, C.I.E.; Dopy. 

Oonimsr., Punjab, since 1001. Edue.: St. 
1 ^ul’a^ &bool; ^Ilol Coll.,^Oxiord. Ent. 
IXC.8.,1800, Depy..Commsr.,1901. Address: 
*^rl||ar. 

IFATBICK, Apau Libi;i.*Qxr. Sib 
K aCATIliAf, Xa!. 8.L, C.B.; Ch. of 
StOiSt Army Headquarters, India 


since 1916; b. 28 Aug. 1866; s. of late Sir 
George Ain-y Kirlgntrick, K.CJf.G., ex* 
Litut.*Qov«'mor oi Ontario; m. 1890, Mary , 
Lydia, 3rd d. oi late J. F. Deuni toun ; Edtu.: 
Trinity Coll. School, Port Hope, Canada. 
Halilybury; B. M. C., Kington, Canada. 
Ent. B.E. 1886; Capt. 1894; Major, im I 
Col. 1906; A.D.G. to G.O.C.,Thames D^tiHt, 
1892-95; D.A.A.G., 8 . Atrlca 1890-1902, 

D. A.Q.M.G., Canada. 1902-04 ; Headquarters, 
1904-06; G. 8 . O., 1 st Or.. India, 1906-10; 
servtd S. Airica, 1899-1902; Ear. War. 
1914-15 (from. MaJ.-Gen.); pa<ssed 8 taif 
Coll.; Insp.-Gen., Force of Australia, 1910-14, 
Dir. Mil.0,. i-atlons,India, 1914-10. Address. 
Army Hi-adquartt-rs, Siinlii. 

KISTTENGAEH. H. H. MaBABAJA AdhIBAJ 
MjbHAUAJA MADANSINOH BaHADUE, K.C. 8 .T.. 

E. C.l.E.; b. Nov. 1884 ; s, lather, late Sb^* 
raja Sir Sardiil Bingli Bahadur, G.C.J.E.; cr. 
1892 ; ni. 2iid d. ol priSdit chief ol Udaipur; , 
servid Europian War, 1914*15, Address: 
Kisheugarh, Eajputana. 

KISHEN PERSHAD, Ba-Tatan-I-Bajah 
MAHARAJ.UI BAHADI'K, YAMINl'S-SriTANAT, 
SlK.G.C.l.E., K.C.l.B.; Prime Min. oJ Stat 4 » 
oi Uj'derulKid, 19UI-I2; b. 28 Jan. 1864; m. 
lour s. Edac.: Nizam Coll., Hyderabad. 
Min. of Mil. Dept., 1893-1901. Decortded 
lor srr^'ices rendircd to the Hyderabad 
State. Address: City Palace, Hyderabad 
Deecan. 

KITCHEN, AKTirtTE .Tames Wabburton, C.I.E.. 
I.C.H.: Dep^. Commsr. Lyallpitr, Punjab, 
siiiee 1904: h. 31 Jan. 1870; A'dur. .* Clifton 
C-olI.; Peiiiliroke Ckill.. Cambridge (B.A.). 
Ent. T.C.,S.. 1893. Address: Lyallpni 

Punjab. 

KlTSON. M-uor-Gerebar Sir Gerald 
C iii.iWTJ.s, K.c.v.o. f.'.IJ.C.M.'J.. C.V.O.; 

Coiiinidg. 2nd Div. inSlasince 1912; h. 6 Oct. 
1856. Edve. : Winehestt'T. Ent, Army, 187.»: 
lA nt.-Col. 1896; D.A.A.G.,Meerut, 1890-1892; 

A. .4d>. Urolialln. 1892-94; served Manipur, 
1891 ; Stair Coll. 1885-86. late Conimdt. of 

B. M. C. King ton, Canada.; Mil. Att. Brit. 
Pnib. Wasidiigtoii; Commdt. of B. M. C., 
Sandhurst, 1002-07 ; Comiiidg. Brig., Jiibbul- 
pore, 1907; Jallumlur, 1908; Q.M.O.,India, 
>909-12: Address: Rawalpindi. 

KNIGHT, MAJ.-GEK. WYRDHAM CHARLKS, 

C. S.I., C.B., D.S.O.; (Jomnidg. Bombav 
Brigade; b. 30 Nov. 1863; Ed,m:. 
(ffi'ltenham. Served N.-W. F.. 1807; 5M)- 
mand Kxp. a<- Boad Conirndt,; Tirah. 1897-98. 

8 . African Wur. 1000-03; Ch. staff officer. 
Imp. Yeomanry. Address: Qncen’s Boad, 
Bombay. 

KNOWLES. LT.-Cot.. JOBR GEOBGE, C.T.E, 

V D.; Commdt.. Burma Valley L. H.; Hon, 
A.D.C. to Victroy and Qovr.-Oen., Cachar; 
tea planter. Address Surma Valley, Cachar^ 
Assam. 

KNOX, l«.-COL. Stvart Georob, C.I.E.; 
Sen. Jud. Ofll..Ind. Exp. Fee.; b. 7 Oct 1869 
8 . ot Sir George Edward Knox: m. 1603 
Ethel laura, «. BUrv. d. of Bt. Hon Sir Jdm • 
Edge ' two s. Edue. : Elisabeth Coll^Omun* 
sey Beptem Sch., B.M.C., Sandbun4j|^ 
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Army* 1888; Cai>t. 1. A., 1899; Klajor. 1906; 
8nr\(;d oneratloiw in Mi'kmii, 1808 (dcfipat* 
I'lws). Addrfint: Jlii'^ra, McBO|»otaniia. 

KOLHAPUR, II. H. 8m Hiiahi; Chiiatiiapati, 
Habakaja ok, O.C.8.I., o.c.v.o., 

(Camb); Hon. (.'o1. in Brit. Army; 
*Hon. Col. lOKrd Muhndta L. 1.; h. ‘iCth Jiin«' 
1874; adopted on I7tlt Alanli 1884, 

from Kagid Clili-fV tainily, IteitiK natural 
liorn HOii of .ia.va»iiiKrno (rliatK*' Sarjorao 
Vozarnt Ma-ab Cliit-f ot Kagal; in. lakhlnni- 
)iai Salirb </.//. ofHistc'r of 11.11. late OunaiKitroo 
(iaikwad, .tfaiuirajii of J>;irrul;i; two >>. one d. 
JMne.: |irivat>cl.\ mider <i KiiroiM-nn iiiior 

and Kuardinii. .\lr. H. 11. r-'r.i^er, Ji.ijkiiiiinr 
Coil. Jtajkoie. Has lieen adnijnisteiiitK 

alfaira of Jvnlh:ipnr .Stale troiii llixl A]iril 
1H!M. Decorated for lo.xalty, jtoveni- 

liieiili and in re<‘oKiiiLlon ol iliKnit.v oi lioiise. 
Has sidiite ot :H yiins. Arb/rm. Kolliapiir. 

KOTAH. II. II. Ma .1011 Km Kinou 

JiAiiADUii. M\h.vkau of, C.C.K.I., H.C.I.i'i., 
K.C.S.I.; lion. Jd.-Col. in Arni.\ ; Hon. 
Major, 4-ind Deoii J<e|>t.: h. iMTti. a. 1889. 
.XMretnt: Kotiili -ilajpii(uii:i. 

KOTLA, llON. JI.UA Kl silAU*A].MMiII OK.' 
.M.A. (Cui.). i.J.K. (All.). LJ..I>., PJi.D., 

M.li.A.8., ni.K.J... l-’.Jl.iJ.S., J-Ml JUs. 8. 
M- It. Kuin. K.. IMIK.A.. .M.It.A.S.. ele.; 
b. 15 Dw. 187:!; a. to Kolia estate' JIHi.'i. 
Mein, of H. 1'. Is-k. Conn, einoc lINi'.t. Mein.' 
of Imp. la'K. Conn, os Jlep. of landid aristo¬ 
cracy of Itov. ot A(ti'u, lUIS; Sji Ma^., Vice- 
Qiairnmn ot Apra Disi. lid.; Cliairiuan ui 
Pirozabad .Mun.: trustee and Mem. of Mana- 
glnit Coniin. of Aitni Coll. AMreiwt: Kot>u 
, J-'ort, P.O. Kotlu, .Dist. .Vyra, I’.P. 

KUTClIi n. 11. •Mauai:.4ja Diintu Minz.\M 
' .M.uiakao Siiki Kiiu.ncaiui Kauai Bauaui'u 
OK, G.C.S.!., G.C.l.K.; b. 10 Aug. 1807,; *. 
1875; iH. l«St. AtWrm ;’J'lic Bhuj. 

Kutcli. . 

LAHOmi, Bishop ok, since 1913. Bt. Kuv- 
MK.SRY BlCKESKTK'ril DlIUKANT. M.A.,BJ). I 
Adwe.; Hiyliizute 8ch.: IVinbroke Coll..C'iUiib.; ; 
CTi. W.ss. Coll., liJlngtoii. CuruU' of 8t. i 
Mattlicw's. Bast 8toiieliouse, 1894*95; 
C.M.S, MisBionary, Lucknow, 1890 : 8t. ' 

dobn’s (Vill., Agra, 1897 VJcc-Priu., 1000; ' 
IMn., 1911 ; Fellou', Allahab^ Uiilv.. 1006; ' 
served Knroin'aii War, Mi*BO[iotamia (Kut-ci- I 
Aniara), 1915 tdesitatclies). Addruts: BIh* | 
hopaboume, ijidiorc. | 

L.\KHTAB, ClHKP of, I'ltAROB KabaB. SWflHi 
VaJTOAJJJ, O.tM.. 1911 ; h. 1846, Atldfcss: 
Laklitar, Katlilawor Agency, Boniliay. • 

lATIFf Camrvdis AmsiDis Avvvl, B.A .; 
Mem. of Bee. of Btato’n Adv. Conim. for 
Xnd. 'tludcnts; b. Gimbay, 28 ^'ept. 1856; 

: Elphiiistonc Coli., Bombay; Bombay 
IJaiv.; practised as Vakil of Ckmsular Coarts, 
Zanzibar .and Mombassa, 1880*93; legal 
Adviser to suoncsslve Bnltans of Zanzibar. 
i'Pellow, Bombav Univ.; J.P., Bombay; 
Heteditaky InaiadaT,Cambay ^tc. AAbm: 
Cbowpott,Bombay. 


LAWRENCE, HbBBY KTAVEUflT, CAl., 
Kalacr-i-nind Medal; Gommar* in 
Sind, since 1816; b. 20 Ort. 1870; >m.'to 
Rosamond Naider, d. ot Col. E. Napier, . 
late Carabineers. Eduv. : Haileybaxy, 
Sfagdalcn College, Oxford, .^ived In Induk. 
IStXl; Under &'C. and Sec. to 

<> Govt, of Bombay, 1897-1902; Dir. • ot 
l^nd Records and Agriculture, 19024)6; 
Ctfilr in Sind. 1908-13; C^mmar., 
Kuntfieni Dlvn., 1914-16. PiiMionffo**#.* 
lAijier on Indian Agricultun' before tlw BoyBl 
Society of Arts, 1909, Address: •Oovern- 
nieiit ilouse. Kamelii. 

LVVV.so.V, abtih’r Kkxfst, C.I.K.; Editor, 
.Xh'djrait .Uud, since 1907; b, 30 April 1863; 
oiil.v sofi\ «. of Intf! Kir Cliarli'S Lawaou. 
Hdnc.: DeiUuuii Oram. Peli.; Dover Coll, 
‘-iicceeded bl.4 tutber ais See. of 3Tadra.s Ctum- 
Int ol t'oiiiii erve, 1892; Stu-rilf of Madras, 

- 1911-12. Address: ALidtik*. 

LI'! ATliSl BlER, IfAMUaUP, O.S.I.,O.I.E.;AIem. ^ 
of Exec. CuunelLBiliar andOrissa, since 1917; 
b. 22 .luiii! 1866; Educ.: Rugby; Balliol 

. Dxlonl.l-kitcred I.C.S.. 1884; Oh. Sec. 
tu Govt, ot E. Benaal,19U9; of Biliar and 
Oris-.a. 1912-16. Address; Cuttack. 

< 

LKVKTT-YEATP, GERAIJ> ATI.WEB, CXB„ 
I.SD., V.Tl.; Factory Su;Klt., Opium DeiA., 

I .P.,Hiiiei' 1903; b. 7 ATan’h 186:); Edm.: 
privuti tuition. Addmts: Ghaztpiir. 

1,rX(!01..N, AuiBRl GboBiOE, I.S.O. ; Rogr., 
X.-W. F. Prov. Secretariat, PcHiiawar, since 
lOD.'i; b. .Nov. 1861. Address: Ppshawar. 

LISTl'k'l, Edwakp. J.C.P.,. C.I.E.; 4ddl.Mem.. , 
Bih.tr iV Ori&sa Leg. Council, and SB., ReV. * i 
and Jud. Dept., aittce 1918. Edus.:Bheffield „ 
Gram. Sc;h.; Wadhani voll., Oxford. Entered >' 
l.C.S.,1893. Address: Hazaribogh. I 


IJSTOX. LT.-OOb. WlIiUAM GtKX, C.I.E., ,j 
3I.D,, D.P.H.; Dir. of BaetcclolagicalLab., .* 
Parel, and Sen, Meio. of Plague Rea. 
Comm., since 1911; b. 30 July 1873:;-' 
Alajor. 1910; iJA.-Col.,' 1018. Entered 
Bacteriological Dept., 1008. AddressRtiel, 
Boniiaiy. 

Lc/dge. P'rank Aprain, C.I.R.; Insp. Gen. trf , 
Forest',. Hyderabad (Deccanl, since 1914; b. ‘j* 
4 Nov. 1861. Edfie.: Eton. Ent. LFR., wv 
188:): CkHiservator, 1906-14. Adli&WS^ ^T: 

H.vderabad, Deccan, 

c 

i LOHARU, The Hob. Kawab Sib AURpOlikDiB 
AUNED KHAB BaHAPDB FAKHAE^UP-DACtA*. 
X.C.I.E.: b. 1860; E. 1884. Boling C^^Of 
^ Mb^I tribe. For two years mem. 

Leg. Ommcil. aud for two yean 
Punjab Council; attacbed to Pol. 

Mcsc^amia. jlddma; Lobacu, Mli 

LOVETT, SiR*fl:AiixniaTOH ViBiOEy, 

C.S.I.; Mem., Board Qf.R«v„ JT. ' 

July 1018; 6. 29 Aoril 1864. Xddlh. 

Sch.; BalBol ColL, pjrftad^. IBnt." 
haaservedln Vi^V'PrOWCQa. 

H. S King A.Co.,BombiQ[... 
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LOW, CHABIXS EBNEST, C.I.R, B.A.; Sec. to 
Oovt^of In^, Com. A tad. Di>pt., since 
Avg. 1918; b. 1869. • Educ. : XlURby; 
WadliaiD Coll.* Oxford. Ent. I.C.S. 1893. 

,.LUGENOW, Bishob OFfstncr 1910), Bt. Bet. 
Obosgb HftsERI Westcoit, ]).]).; Edue.: 
JdazUMEOnsli; ^tcrhomc, Carobridge (M.A.)r.. 
Oidainca, 1886. Addteat: Btshop's l^Igi-^l 
Allidiabad. . • 

LUNAWADA, Hahauaka Sir Shri Wakhat- I 
siiren DAi£i.siinui, bajah of. k.cm.i:.: i 

b. 11 Aug. 1860; S. 1867; a Virpura Solunkl j 
Bajput; Edue.: Bajkinnar CtAl., Bajkot. j 
Addnu! Lanawada, lU'U'u Kantha, Bombay, j 

LYALL, Fbakk FreoericRi C.I.E., I.C.S.; j 
OITg. Scey., Biliarand OrinMi, since 1012; h. > 
12 June 1872. Edw.: Edinlmrgli Acadi-inv ; 1 
Balllol Coll.. Oxfonl- Ent: J.C.S., 18!»I. 
Addifae: Mmoafrerpon'. ^ ' 

HACAETNEY. Sm Geokue. Iv.C.E.E.. (M.K.. 
Brit. Con.-CcM. at Kashgar, niim-ae I'urkc'-- 
tan, since 1911; b, Eankin (Cliiiia), 19 .(an. ' 
1867. Edue.Bnlwich Coll., Fnincc. Biu he¬ 
ifer 6 b Lettrns of Uiilvcrsitc d*‘ Kmiics'. Eiil-. ! 
Hc.tvicc of Govt, of India, 1889: n-ceivi'd ' 
thanks of Govemnu'nt of Tndht, mnio. l<f- 1 
drew; Ktwh^, CMiu-sc Tiirkestun. r!tt Gilgif ' 
(l^hmir). I 

HACKEXNA. James, C.J.E.. I.C.S.; Agric. . 
Adv. to Govt, of India, and Dir. of I'lisa Inst. | 
Edm.: Duiuftii-B Acndj'Uiy; Edinburgh I'niv.; 
Balllol Coll., Oxford. Ent. f.C.S., 1891; 
Dir. of Agricnlturc, Burma, 1906. Address: 
Besratch Institute, Pusa. 

MACKENZIE, Major .Tohk, C.T.E.; 3.>tli 
Sikhs; Comptroller of IloiLsehold to following 
Vlcqim of India; I<>irl of Minto, 1907-10; 
LmF^Bardfngc, mo-16; Lord Chelmsford, 
1916; b. 21 8.!i>.n876. Edue. Mi'rchisUnt 
Castle Ml.; JI.M.C., Sandhurst. Address: 
Viocmgal Lodge, Delhi and Simla. 

BIACLAGAN, Sir Epwaki) Dot'rij.A8. K.C.I.I-:., 
MJl.. CS.I.; Sec. to (:h}vt. of India, Edue. 
Dept'., since 1913; Lt. Governor-Elect..! 
Poajab; b. 1864. A'dMgi.* Winchester; New 1 
0611., Oxford. Ent. I.C.I 5 ?, 1886; I'nder See., I 
G^, of India, BeV. and Agric. Dept., 1892; | 
Ch. Sec. to Govt,, Punjab, 1906; See, to! 
Govt, of India, Bcv. and Agrie. Eipt..' 

, 1910-14. Jddrcs$: Simla, 

‘ 9IAGLSOO, Jaher .Iohx, C.I.E.; Indigo j 
pteoicr, ’llrtioot, India.* Edue,: Edinbiirl^ I 
fiuft.and Uidv. of Edintairgh- lA.'Col.,Behar 
'U|^ Horse. Addr'ss: lJilseriali,4Hegoa’lir. 
.amntparuD. 

-’IIAIE^OD, Host. Noruan Granstooii ; Puisne 
- J«dB6t HIgl) Court, Bombay! since 1910»| 
b, TO July, 1866. Edue.: Wellington Coll.; I 
rCMl.>paf(»d< Called to Bar. 1890; OHi. I 
3,EoiDl>ay! 1900; Mem. of li^. Ijcg. i 
il* 1908. Addmst .* Monut Peasant j 
i- E rBomtiay; Bt. Maigarctit. London Eood 


COhOKBL Charies, C.I.E. ; 
l\il ^osp. fT.?., h. 1861. 

Sch.; Glasgow 
18B8;1l)«p.*<}cn,pf Prisons, 



:eCEoaAET. 


1902: Mem., Indian Factory labour Com< 
mission, 1tX)7-08: Mem. of U.P. Leg. 
ComicilflOOO. Address: Lueknn'v. 

MACWATf. I.T.-roi. KOBERT CnARi,E.s.C.I.E.; 
b, 22 Jan. 1863. San. Comnisr., Ch. 
Malaria and Plague Med. OOlecr and Inspr* 
Genl.. Ci\il Hosps., Punjab; .Me,ai., Punjab 
lA'g. Council. Address : Lalwrc. 

McBAlX. .Iambs AKiuntsoN Diorsok, C.I.E., 
•I.P.. .Mui..iger for India Sun Life Assurance 
Co. of Canada; b. 24 April 1869. EdtueJ 
Arbroidh.’i If. Scli.; Mtm. of I^eg. Coundl 
liomiaiy, 913-1916; .Mem., Siombay Miin. 
C'orp., since 1994 iWid Presid. iit, 1917-18. 
Addi-ss. I■( Marine l,int s, Itoiulxiy. 

Ml'PIIKBSOX, lIC'iiH, B..\.; 6.:', May 187(1; 
Enur.: DUsiey Gram. Sell.; Glasgow Cniv. 
B.'iilioia.ll.. Gxuml. IM'.sed Into I.C.S., 1889; 
arrived India, J8U1; lU'.v. Si'c., itihar and 
OrihMi, 19I2-I.'>; Ch. .Sec., JlSur and Orissa, 
rtiiiee 191.*,. Addl. Mem. Prov. Jj'g, Crinucil, 
Addresh : Patna and llu:ieJii, 

M'CONAGHEY, l.T.-Coi,. Ai,i,r.\, C.I.E.; Pol. 
\-j. and Dy. CoIUIll^l. 111 (hiella-Pishin. since 
1!(97, It. :;i .Mar. i.MlJ : iOnt. .iriiiy, 1884. 
Address: Onetta-Pisliiii. lialiieliistaii. 

JF'TVEH, John Ai.k.\.\njif,]! . l.S.O ; Siipdt,, 
Govt. Phot071 iiengrapliie lK*pt.,Boinhiiy C. S.; 
{..iuid J<4<e. Iiepl., since l!KI6; b. 16 Sep. 1839. 
Edue.: privulely; Yorkshire. Joined tint 
B. C. S., 1880. Addnss: Poona. 

M’W1L1,TA.M. 4st'REW, D. Mit., A.ILS.M.; 
Metallurgical fiisp. to liid. Govt.; aorvices 
lent a.s Afetallurcical Advisor to Tata Iron 
and Sled Co., l,td., Juinsmlpiir^ late Asst. 
T'rof. of Metallurgy in Ihiiv. of Shc.^ld. 
Edur.: Allan tilen's Self.. Glasgow; Boy. 
Sch. of Mines, liondn^. in 1887 took ABSOcia- 
teship of Boy. 8eh. of Mines, 1st Class in 
.Metalli.rg). Address: Kaliniati, IS. N. Bail- 

.MADGE, 1V.ALTKR Cn.l,KV, .I.P., C.I.E.; b. 
27 .laii. 1841; Edi'c.: Iligli Sch., Edinburgh. 
l-Ix-l'resith at, Aiiglo-lndiun Association: /tSx- 
Mcraber, Viceroy's lA:g. Council; Me-m., Boyal 
Conimixeion Inditui Public 8erNlc<’B, 1012. 
Address ; Calcutta. 

MADHAVA BAG,V.P., C.I.E.; Di wan of Barwla 
since 1014. For 34 years In service of Myiioru 
Stat« in ini|iortiuit ca[Mu*ltles, Is'ing Afem. 
of Council of Bi-gency, 1898-1902; SfeTnlier 
of Exec. (.Viimcil and Bev. Cominsr.; Dev'uu 
of Travancon , 1901-06; Dewan of Alysore, 
1006-09. Address: Baroda. 

MADHAVIAL, SIR (llUl-TA 1'B.iSAl), Bt.; see 
Bunchon-lal. 

MADBA8, Bishop of, since 1899, Bt. Brv.^ 
Hebrt Whttrhrat}, D.D. ; b. 19 Dec. 1838; 
Edue.: Hhctbotne; Trinity Coll., Oxford 
(Fellowi*Lectaircr, 1878-82; Tutor, 18824)8). 
Ordained 1879; Principal of IMshop's Chll., 
Calcutta, 1883-99; Superior <d Oxfmd BObbIou, 
Olcutta, 1890-99. Acting MBtropoIltaa, 1019, 
Addiws; lUshop’s Huu^Ofldadw, 

■'.m 
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MAFFET, Jobs Iioadgk, CJ.E.. I.C.P.: 
Friv. Sec. to Lord Chelmtfoid; b. 1 July 
1877; Bdut.: Rugb;'; Chrl«t Charch, Oxroid. 
Ent. I.G.8., 1890. Addrm: Viceregal Lodge, 
Simla. 

MAHAIJkNOBTS. S. C. B. Sc., F.II.S.E. 
F.EJ1I.S.: Prof, of Phy iology, and Di>an, 
Presidency CJoll., Calcutta, hlncc lUOO; b. , 
Calcutta, 18<>7. KdtK.: Edinbargh Univ. 
Addnu: SIO, CornvRiHis Street, Calcutta. 

VAHDl HASAN. M.A. (Cantnb.l, 1.8.0.; | 
Barrister (Inner Tomplf); Dy. Commsr., C.P. i 
ft. 1869. Addrean: Drug, C.P. ; 

llAHI)! HT'SVfN, Kinisr WArirT)-ui)-DAi7LA, j 
AZOD-nir.Wri.K, N aw'ib .Mirza. Khan f 
Baiiadck. C.J.K.: ft. Kiiuc.: India;; 

Arabia. TmvJft d (■\t. n«.ivi Ij' in Ac-abia, ; 
H-rsla, Alf!li.ii)MaTi, Jliiluehistun. and i 
JiiiropiS vihitid '\1( dina, Knj'mf.-uii., 

Addras: 'riruiinlguz, Lucknow, 

I 

MAHUMT’DABAD, Raja oi', StR Ai-t Mohajii- 1 
MAj> Kuan. Khan Bahaduu, K.c.I.K. ; j 
MembiT oi Imp. l/ g Couiiril; Prcvi. of All; 
India Mo liin Lracuv: lY-fidi nt of .Mo lim ■ 
Univ. A-'S. ft. 1877. Ednr . privately. Ad ! 
dreufi; ftlahmudabod JloU'C, KaUerliagh, 
Lucknow. 

MAHOMED, Khan Bahapvr, Nawar Svkd, I 
l.S.O.; Ent. Oovl. Service-, 1873; Inip.-G' n. > 
of It j^rtnilion. B iigal; retired, 1913; a dis- t 
tingulnhcd (irdu .eliolur und drumuti t; wroti- 
ThC' Nawald-Diurbai, Urui ilraiiia in Urdu on 
English liiiCft. .Irftfrm: 82, Tolto l>iti Lane, 
Calcutta. 

HALAVlV'.t, lloN. J’AMHT Madan Mohan; 
President of Kationiil (tongnss, liHiO and 
1018; ft. Allahahad, 25 Dec. 1802; Edae.: 
privately in Hindi aini Sanskrit; Muir(3<utral 
Coll., Allahatiad. PliUd Thr Hindustani', 
LL.fi., Allahabad t'uiv, 1892; M mber, 
Prov. Leg. Oouuet], 1902 12; .Menp er. 
Imp. Leg. Council, since 1910. Address:'. 
Allahabad. 

MALER KOTLA, HoN. KHAN, SIR ZttmciAR i 
Aul Khan, K.C.S.I., C.S1.; estou; liolder in | 
Malcr Kotla State ; m< mber ol Imp. Council 
rcpn-sriitliig ffiotihmedaii coinmmiity 01 Pun- 

! ab: Ch. Mmisti r of Fat.ula State, mi.ci< 1911; 

I. 1875; Edius .; Chiots Coll., Lahore; Cam* 
bridge ; Paris. Address: Lahore. 

MAJLIK MOHAftLMED UMAR HVAT KHAN 
mWANAl, CAmLN llON. SIR, K.C.I.E., 
CX£.,M.V.O,: ^Hiberoi Imp. Council,since 
1010; Uon. iMaJOHn Army, 1017; ft. 1875. 
Edue.: Chiefs'CoJ., Liilmre. One ot iarg st 
landholders in I'uiijab. Attache to U.M. the 
Amir, 1907; Deputy H<rald. IKlbl Durbar,* 
1911. Address : Kalra, Shahtair. 

,,lCAlJU[Ki Devxnoba Nath, RA. (Cantab); 
80 . D. (Dub.). PJt.S.E.; Pro.. 0 Mathematic.. 
Pr^aid ncy Uoii.,B(ngal,*iiiCi lU08;ft. Ru aj 
I860. Educ.: St. XavfeI'^ Ooll.f'Calcutta; 
'Ubiv.Ooil.. London.; IVU-rhouse, Cambridge. 
PMbndioHS. Numerous works on Mati&>. 

\ inatjas. Address: Astronomical Ob-ien'a* ■ 

College, Calcutta. . 


MALUE, Manmath G. ; ft. Oct. 1853; called 
to Bar, 1875; contested (L.) M. (Seoiges 
Hanover Square, 1006; Oxbridge Dlvialoa, 
1910; FcHow, Znolqgical Society of London. 
Address : 241 Lower (Arcular Road, Odcutta. 

MANIPUR, RaXA CnxntA CHAflB, RAJA ov; 

• ft. 1886; 1891. State has area of 8*000 sq. 

miles, aud a popnlation of 284,465. Salitte 
IRiguns. Address: Ma'iipur, Assam. 

MANGALOKE, R. C. Bishop of; sss Perinl 

5IANN, Habot.p Hast. D S*., F.I.G.,, F.L.S .14 
Principal, Aaricnltural College, Poona and ' 
AgrI ultfirnl Chemist to Govt, of Bombav, 
sln'-e 190 ; ft. i*! Oct. 1872: Sdue,: 
EImfli-ld Sell., York; Yorkshire Coll., Lneds, 
Fa.teur Inst., PBri- 4 : Ch<'mical A'st. for 
R -search to R. A. S. 1805-96; Srl-mtlflc Officer 
to Ind. Tea J -eoc., Calcutta, 1900-07. Pubti- 
catwns : Num'-rou , ou qu.'sttons r lating to 
L-a culture and manufacture, and many 
Indian agvcultura] questions (with Sir G. 
Watt), The Pest and Bll^ts'of the Ti-a Plant; 
also on sociological subjects. Address: 
Agricultural College, Poona. 

MAlUtTS. Sm* VViLUAM SmOLAtR, E.C.I.E.; 
•foiiit S<-i-y., Go\’t. of Jnala, Home Dept, 
ft. 1873; Edue. : \V.ing.-iiiul, N.Z.; Caat''rbury 
f^oll., N.Z.; Christ Chifiph, Oxlord. Passed 
I.C.8., op-n, 1895; Under Sue. to Govt, of 
India, llKJl; Dy. S c. to Govt, of India, 1004; 
serviw k-nt to Transvaal Govt., 1906;'C.8. 
Cuiniiisr.. Transvaal. 1907; Aa. S cy. to 
Guvt. OI India, Home Dc-part., March to May 
1913; A;. liisp.-Gen. ol Police, U.P. 1916; 
8p*-e. duty in connection with ftfontagn^ 
Oh liubforcl Ib-Iorms Scheme, 1917-18. 
Address : Simla. 


MARTEN, UOK. Mr. JhsTIOE AMkHHSON 
Barrinoton, LL.D., &S.A.; PuUne Judge of 
Bombay High Court, .inci-lOie; ft. 8 Dec. 
1870; e. s. Ol late Sir .Alfred Marten, K.G.. 
M.P. Edue.: Eton ; Trinity College, Camb¬ 
ridge (l^t Cla<<s Law Tripos); Calli d to Bar 
Inner Tt-mpic, 1805; M.!m. ot Bar GouacH, 
1009-10.; practised In Chancery Dlvisicm, 
1016. Address: HI^ Court, Bombay. 

.MASANI, RUttfSB PestoNJI , M.A.. J. P,, 
Kais« r-i-H]f(R Sihir Mi dal ; Mon. Be., 
Bombay,- ft.23 8 ptr. 1876. Bdue.: New 
ir. 8. aud Elphiustone Cull. Jt. Propr. 
and Editor ol Gup Sup. (1898); Editor of 
Eng 1 li columns 01 Raiser-i-Bind (1899-1008]; 
l-Mitor,/nduitt 8i>ec(ator (IWHi^). Was Hc^ 
S c to Bombay Food Prices Commlttpo 
(lON-O; PuMiontioiw—£n)^»b; Ohild 

Prott-etion; Folklore ot Wi Us. Giuaiati: 
JJolalno Upuyv! (U^e of Wealth); ulkantj 
tatha ntsbalni kefavtU (Home and School 

' education); Jansukh mala (Ht alth letlosD and 
nov k uamid Abiissinittiio Habshi: Itodtftf 
dkoadni Ckcd. Addrm: Vattofvm (cia 
Andbvri Station*. 


MAUDE. WaI&CR, GL8.I.; 

Sch.; BalliolCoil. Oxiotd, Ent. LCR, 
Oommijhium-r, 1905; Mdl., Board tf Rer., 
Bihar and Oiissa, 191S-17; 

Council, since, 1817; .vC^ 

Council, Addrm: Riwhi, 


.GR., ; 

' Of Rer., 

I 
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HAW, WnUAM XA^raoN, C,1.13., I.C.S.; , 
C nuntr., Ncrbudda Dlv. G. P., t>lnce 
Fob. 1018 ; b. 1 Ane- 186*: A’dice.: WohIoj- 
Coll., Shcffi) Id; St. John*» Coll., Gambrldgo j 
(B.A.)., Ent. LG.S., 1893; in Srcrrtariat 1 
rrspictiTvIy.iAs third, second, and Chief 1 
Secretary, 1G06>12. lloshangabad. 

ILmrELL, StR Wiu.uar, K.Ctf.E., C.I.E. ^ 
M.V.O.; lately Dir' ctor-0 neral ol l’ost8%nd j 
Telrgraphs; b. 8 Jan. 1870; m. 18017 Kllza- 
lietb, a. 01 D. Harper. Eiue.; Qu-ett’K Coll, 
B liast; Trinity Cdll., Dublin. Ent. I.G.S., 
1889; Add. of Viceroy’s. Goimcii. 

Addnu: Simla, India. Club: East liid.a 
United Service. 1 

MEABES. J. WratouaHBY, F.K.A.S., H. Inst. ‘ 
C.E., M.I.K.E.; Electrical Adv. to Govt, ut 
India, since 1904 : b. 1871. Edue.: Winches- i 
ter; Univ. Coll., l^ondon. Adarens: Electrical' 
Adviser’s Office, Simla. 

HBHTA, Khan DAHAm;!;. Sir IlcjuNJi 
11B07, Kt. Addrenn: Nagptir. • 

MEHTA, Makt'HHAI Xansiunukar, M.A., I 
LL.B.; Dinu.n (Prime Minu.t.i r) of liuruda 
since 1016; ft. 22 July 18C8; fidtte.: Elpliin- ' 
stone Coll., Bombay. Priv. Si c. t<i G.U'kvviir. 
1809-1005; It-v. ^ 11 . and First Cuuusi Ilur, ' 
1014-16. Address .^iaroda. 


Adviser t5 Govts, of Cape Colony and Trans¬ 
vaal on-civil service reform, 1004-06; Temp. 
Fin. Mi'ra. of Viceroy’s Council, 100$; See. 
to Fin. Dent., Govt, of India. UH)6-101‘2; a 
representative of India, Imp. War Con., 
1017. Address : Delhi and Simla. 

MEG LEMAN, Most Khv. Brtce, S.J. ; Catliollc 
Aichbi hop ot Calcutta, since 1002; 6. Ghent, 
1 Man;h 1862. Educ.: 8t. Barbe’s Coll., 
Ghent. .Toined Soc. of Jesus, 1870; uo- 
minat -d Sup rior oi .Ti'sult Mlbsionin Bengal, 
1900. Ai £ress: Calcutta. 

MILLER, Hr.NRT, C.I.E.; Mem., Leg. Council. 
Assam. A-^dress; Shillong, A.s.-.am. 

MILLER. Sir Thomas Frei>briok D.awsok, Et., 
K.r., Ch. .7u ticn oi Pitiia High Court, since 
1917: ft. Dee. 1867; Editc. ; Durham Sob. 
and*'rrmitv Gu.'l., Oxiiml; Bar, inner Temple, 
IS'H. Uigli Court, Patna. 

.AllM.IIl.N, ],T. ( ()(.. AI.KRKPB1£('KETT, C.I.E. 1 
I si .\-st. ib sidiiii, Hyderabad, since 1008; 
ft. :> Dec. 1870. Ent. army, 1801; Cftiptaio, 
1901 : .Maior, 1900 ; S'-rv'd I..azai Exp., 1802; 
Glut Ml R 1. For., 180.'>; Maiakand and Swat, 
1897; -V-i t.to Gov.-(x iilVAg lit, Rajputana, 
18fl8-liN>4; Pol. .\ii. Blind Ikiiitd, 1002; 
Si'i'. to D'lV. ol India, Fui. Dept., 1908. 
AddfC'S: ll.vdcraliad. 


MEHTA, RnosTUMJEE Dhitn.tekuhoy , .I.P.. 
O.LE.; Merchant; Sheriff ol Golciitta, 180-1 ; 
Consuf for Persia at Calcutta, 1899'1904 
Address: 9, Rainey Park, Ballygiiiige, 
Calcutta. 

MEKRAN, NAZ1.M OP, C.r.i:.; a trilial duel of , 
Baiuchi-otau, who'^e t rritory forms th< ■ 
noMTthern littoral of Gull of Oiiuia. Ad- , 
dress Hidlasai, Baiuctiistan. ' 

I 

MEREDITH, ElcnAR#, C.I.E.; Dy. Dir.-Gm. ■ 
(IVl. Traffic), 1914-18; Cli. Eng.. | 
Td^nph , S mia, 1018. ft. 21 jMay 1867 ; 1 
e. 8, ol lati- Sir James Cri ed 5L'rudith. Educ.: 
Royal Sch., Armagli; Trinity Co!!., Dublin; 
RXe. Coll. Address: Simla. 


' ATIXCIILN, 1.T.-COI.. ClIARLlkS FRimklllUK, 
D.S.O.; Div and Sis.s. Judge, Derajat,-linco 
191L; ft. 2 ‘ Sept. 18ti2; Educ. (Uii IL uhoin IT.S. 
Coll., \Vl-^tuard JJo; R. M. G., Saudburst. 
Joined liul. Staff Curp-., 188.5; Pol. Ag. Dir, 
S^vat, Ohitral, X.-W. F. Prov., 1007-08; Dy. 
Comm.'ir., Ikmiiu, 1008-11; hi rved with S. 
Aliiciui r. F., 18091902; Address: Dera 
1-uiail-Kli.in. 

MITRA, Sakaua Cuaran,*M.A., B.L. ; ft. 
19 DiC. 1818. Lire Sch. PrcBiduncy 

Cull., Calcuttn; oiliclated as Judge of Cal¬ 
cutta High Court, 1902: PuLiic Judge, 
CiTicutia, H.C., 1904-00. Address: 85, Grey 
Slreft, Calcutta; Paniacliola P.O., Dlatrlet 
Jloogbly. 


MESSENT, PHttH* Glys, IfA Inst. C.H., C'.I.F..; 
Clilef Euginocr, Bombay Port. 'I'ru.st. 
ft. 26 June 1862. Educ.: GltartirhoUiu-. 
Articled pupil and Ashistaut to his fi^cr 
Philip J. MeS-cut, M. Inat. G.E. Ch. Bbg. 
to T;^e Improvement Commissioners, 
188D-84; Asst. Eng. to BomUiy 
Port Tnist, 1884-09, Civ Eng. .since 1899, 
hoe corned out many imi»rtaut work., 
ineludlBg Alexandra Dock (50 augts) and 
HngbuB Dry Dock, al.o coustmetiou oi 
Port Trust Railway and 5Iazagon-S wtic 
R iclaiuation. Address: Bombay Port Truat, 
B^bay. ■ 

ME8TON, Bm Jakss Soobgos*, 1LC.S.1.. C.8.I., 
LLJ>. (AtMrd.in), VJ>.; la ut.-Gowruor, 
Uiitti4 ProvinGea, Agra and Oudb, 1012-18; 

' PtDMlbG Mtm., Ooivt. Ol Indht, 1918 ; ft. 12 
JniM 1866; m. 1891, Jeanic (% lAdy oi Grace, 
at. John ol Jeruaai<-m); o. d. ot James 
IPDooaid; one «. Edae.; Grammar Sch. and 
Abcr. Balfir.: Coll., Oxford. Eut. I.C.B. 
tHr; Fin. Sec. to Govt, U. P.. ISOO-lOOO, 


MODY. liORMHSji Prrosraw, M.A. (10*4), 
LL.lk (1906) ; Advocate, High Court, Bom¬ 
bay; ft. 2.{ Sept. 1881; Educ.: St, 
Xavier’s IkJl. Buiiiliay. Mem. ol Bombay 
Mun. Cor;), and its Standing (Mmmitteo. 
EuUieatioi'h: The PoJiticai Future of India 
(1908). Add/ess : Cuiulxtlla Hill, Bombay. 

MOIR, TH0M4S Eybbrgn, C.I.E.; Priv. Sec* 
to Gov. Ol Mairas. Educ.: Fettes Coll., 
Edinbuigli; Wadliam Coil., Oxiord. But. 
J.C.S., 1807. Address: Goverment House, 
Madru,. 

kjKSHAGUKDUM VI8VE3VARAYA, Sntf 
iLC.l.E., B.A., L.C.E., H.I.C.E.. late Dewaa 
ol My on-; ft. 15 S. (it. 1861. Edue.: Ccntiaiy^ 
Ccril., Bangalori, and Coffiioi Scunci, Poona. 
Asi-t. Ensluier, P.WJ). Bombay, 1884; Exee. 
Eug. 1801; 8u]>dt. Eiif 1004 ; retired 1968, 
Apptil. Sp. Oousultlng Eng. to Nirap's 0^* 
1009; Ch. Eug. and See. P. W. and R. - 
Govt, of Mysore, 1009; App. Dewon of VyMm 
Nov. 1912. Bangalore. * 
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MOLOKY. Jobs Cbaktoks, m.A., I.C.S.; 

fneiildeiit, lUiidnM fiorporwfclon, siincri 1914; 
b. 27 Feb. 1877; Edw,: i’orf- Jloyal Sch., 
KDaiaklllon; ’I'rluity Coll., ’Dublin. Asnt. 
Pol. Agent, liungunaTKtllc .Stat<^ , 

Sapdt. of Ct-iiitus, Madras, 1910-11 iJddreiig: • 
iilpon Bullil1iif(s, Madras. ; 

MONIE, P£T£R 'Wii.i.UM, M.A. <(ila.KROv)> ' 
11. A. (Uxon.); Muni<‘i]vil Coiniuissioiii'r, 
llonihH,v; b. ;W» IS77; lltlur.; Irvniis 

Jloyul Ariii!.: Cil;is;:uw I niv.; lialliu] 
Oxford; 1 U.S., A'si. Collr. A-.--t. JiidKi-; 

I.'ndcr-Sci'. to Goit. ; I inlcr Sit. to OonI. 
of India, lloiiiv Ib-pt; Ar. Collr. Si-i-. to 
ti'ovf.., t;i'iii-i:tl Afltlrr.tg; Jti, .Mount 

L'Ji'iwHiil Ituiid, .Malahai llill. 

MONitO, (iTx. Slit CiiAUhis C.iKMiiJi.ii.i., 
Ci.C.li.. tJ.C.'Jt!., (iraiiil OltiUiT. l.c;^oii ol 
Jlaiioiir: Coiiiiu:inil(T-iii*C'lii('t, Imlia. ..iiici.- 
1910; (oinoiiiR. 1st. .\rriiy tkirt)-, llM.VI9l(i; 

A. 1,'i .Ill'll- IsiiO; «a. lUl:!, Moll. .Mary Towiir- 
li y U.MliiRaii, <1 ot 1s1. Iluroii O’lluRaii. 
Eiit. army, J^79; Col. ItHKi: Lt.-Oi-ii. 191 
Cell. 1917: Addn-g*: ih-l\»; iio, i->-'di-sion 
Siiuar-.S. \V. 

MOOK HIU KI-: . Si II A'-i'tosh S \ii.\s\v .\ti . \ 

SASTK-W.tni.xsi'VTl, Kl.. t;.s.i., M \ . I>.l,.. 
D.S.t'.: fjf .IikIRi- ol Cajfiitla IliRli ( ciirl siiio 
1901; Viri-Cli-im'i'llur ol Cni\. ol CaJi-uttii, ' 
eiimv ISXIO; h. 28 .lime Ibiil; lldw.: S. i 
SiibiirlNin Si'll ; PnMib-m-y Ciill.. I’ltv Coll.; \ 
Fellow and Svniln; ol Caleiitta I iiiv sim-i- , 
1889; Ail'l. Mi-iii. ol imp. (Jonneil, 

Fellow ol nuiiierniis li-ario'd --ocietii-s. , 
AJdrrss: 77, JIusmi liii:jd .North. Illu>wiuii|iiii, 
Caleultu. 


Joined I.C.S. Aiist. Collr., 1892; Mtoaffer cd 
Siod Encumbered Estates, 1890; Collr. ct 
Larkhana, 1992: Spl. Collr., BombWj 
1995; Collr., Bholapnr, 1907; Satara,1911; 
I'oona, lOlo; Aiimedabad, 1910. J*Kbliem6>ns .* 
Pamphlet on the Relations between Debtor 
^ and Creditor In Sind. Address; Belgatun. 

MTIDDlMAXt Ar.BXANOBU PHItUPS ; O.I.B.; 
sAn t(> Ciovt. ut India, Leg. Dept., ainoo 
191f,; Addl. M' in., Imp. Leg. <^iucil. 
b. 1 1 Feb. lS7j. A'dtur. .* Mi!lmbomi.> 
Se,h. Ent. I.C.S., 1897; served fti Debar 
in viirioi*,s eaiwieitles. Dy. Sec., Govt, ot 
Imliii, 1.1 R. Dept., 1919-15. 

.MCDriDLKAR, llOK. lUO BAHAOVK KANO- 
N.\TH .N'ar.sin' 11 . C.I.K., D.A., LL.D. ; ’Pres., 
1ml. Eat. Coimress. 1912; Advocate, Ctential 
Provinces aAcI Ik rar; TVkm., Amraotl City 
.MiiiiHiiality; ft. Id May 1857. Editc.: 
Dtiiiliu High Sell.; Elphlnstono CV>1L,Bombay 
(Fi'liow). ,*l*res., Ind. Industrial Coufee. 
ItHjs ; Ueiegat'- of Ind. Nat. Congress to 
England, 1890; item.,Imp. Council, 1-010-12 ; 
Mein., C.r. Council, aince 1914. Address; 
Aniniuli. V 

.\rri..ii, v.\sAN,ii TitiK.\Ai.ii, Rao Saiitv, Sir, 
KT.. .I.P.; Hon. Mogistoiie; Mem. Bombay 
Col Ion E.Nehange ; ft. SMuly 186G. Address: 
Maluliui JliJI, Boniluiy. 

MCIA.ICK. Iloji. .Mu. .IIJSTICB BlSAirrA Ku- 
UMi; .ludge, Patna High Court, since 1916; 
lidur : I'niv. Col. Sell.; King's Call., 0am- * 
bridge. Ent. I.C.8., 1887; Act-g. Judgi*. 
Oaleutta Fligli Court. 1912; Puisne Jud^, 
191.'». Aillrets • Bankiixirn. 


MOOKEIUEE, JION. Silt R.t.iKM'i:v Nath. 
K.C.J.E., O.I.U.; Ci\il liiigr.; ft. I8.‘»l; tidur.: 
Jxmdoit .vlUsioiiaiy Sell, at li-isirhut; 
l^sidenry Cc4L, (Uleiitta. Seiiioi J’art.iii’r 
111 M.'rtlu iV Co., taliiitta: Aleiii. oi Indian 
liidustrinl ikmimlssie.i; ol Jk'ngal D'g. Conn¬ 
ell; ot J'kswI of 'I’ril'.tees for Jniprovi'iiieiit 
ol Calcutta; a Fellow ol Calnitta C^iv.: 
Mem. of Court of Visitur-. linl. lii^t. oi 
Htiienee ; Slierilf ot Calcutta, liU I ; iMi-in., 
Bengal Is'g. Connell. Addregg. 7, ilaringtoti 
Street, tUleutla. 

MI)OKElt.ll ,KMni.\Ki Mi'P, .M. V., M.il. \.K.; 
ft. 29 Jiiiii. 1881; Kdw.: Krisluialh Coll., 
Ik-iiuunpore; IVesideiiey lioll., Caleiitiu. Mein, 
of (ioveniing Body, Hindu I niv. Soe. and of 
XivLIon,il Coiiiieil or l-klucutiiiii and other 
budlci.. Addrfgg; BerhuuiiM>re, It-ngal. 

3100UK. I’lKKn: LANiiltisiiJ-:. C.T.E.; 1nn|N 
Gen. of Polliv, Ihidra-.-.inee 1914; Hdvr. : 
Utrltenliuin : ('hrt'-t Clnm-li, Ovioril. Ent. 
1.0.8., 18!NI; Prci^ident, .Madras Cori>orat ion, 
1910-14. Address; Madras. 

MUEVI, li. II. TUAKI'R SAUKII Sut WAItIUI 
lUVAJl. G.C.I.E.; ft. 7 April 18.18 ; S. 1879. 
Edtu-.: Rajkumar Coll, stats' Ins area of 
822 sq. miles and population of about lMi',999. 
Ad^ss ; Morvi, Kathiaw.ir. ^ 

r.i:wi8 .Iambs, C.B.D. ; 
'.sSBwssloncr, Southern Division, Bombay 
f^«l|ifdeucy. ft. 1 August, 1871. EAue.: 
' c\)ll. and Pembroke Coll.. (iHitab). 


MUMTAZUD JtOWLAH MUHAMMAD 
FAr.'.VZ A LI KHAE, NAWAB oy PAHASO, 
K.C.V.O.; .Minister, Jui]iur StatiN fttkft Eov. 
1851; late liienilior of ^pretne and Provincial 
Legi-^lative. Councils. Add/nss: Nawab’s, 
House, Jaipur, . 

MCBSUEDA BAD, N.WV’All BahaiiUR OK, 
K.C.S.I.. K.C.V.O.. The Hou. 1ML<iIiam-ul- 
Mnlk, Jtais-ud-Don'Iii, Amir-til-Omrah, Nawab... 
Asef Kndr Synd Masef All Meerza^ Khan.,-' 
Bahadur, Maliabip. .lung; iiremlet noble of 
Uengal, Keliar ana Orissa; 38th in descent . 
from the Proplict of .Arabia; ft. ? Jon. 1875; -j 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Duliu Fugfoor Johati l- 
Vtfguni SahelNi. EAuc.: In India, under - 
, private tutors nod in England, at ^erhoutne, 
Rugby, and Oxford; Jms six times been'.; 
Mem. of Bi'iigal Log. Council; was selected‘ 
to reprc.-«ont Befigal at King’s Cqronatfan 
in lanudon; Is reputed for eflicieut mmia# 
geinouf of his estntis and puUlo cborltlesW. 
Addregs : The Palaee, Miirshidabad. ;. 

MCRTRIE. Davio J.VAIES, I.S.O.; Dy. Dir.p, s 
‘ Gen.,l* 0 'tOiHcis,since 1917;ft. 18Dec. 1664^'? 
Ed»e.: Dovi-uai Jht>t. Coii., MatbAts. But. 
Govt. Service in Post OiBcc, 1884; PTea. 

; I’ostmastor. Bombiiy, 1913-10, Addmu;;-' 

I G.P.O.. Siml.-^ 

i MEREBAX. MrxCBEIUCB COVA87SB, SBaS ^ 
* BABAimu, CJJ3.; ft. 7 July 1888. Afnc.; 
Elphlustoue Inst., Bomb^^; .BpQA..ColL;' 
Poona Sell, of &irinccTti& BBWWiBd. i 


tlngnls‘he4 service 4n 1^: 
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Bcnatny Cttjr, till 190:i; President oi Bombay I 
Corporntiou, 1890; Sheriff of Bombay, IfKiti. \ 
AMnn : Gulestan, Murzbai Boso, Bombay. 

MC5PBATT-WJIJJA3IS, Lt.-Col. Ciiab^KS ; 
ATOtSTt'S, B.G.A.; Cli. limp, of : 

KsptoitBvs iiith Govt, of India since 189K; ' 
li. 13 St‘p. 1861. But. Army. 1881 ; Liciit.- > 
tjol. 1«)9. AtUreis: Esplo-ivos Office, Cnl-*l 
cutta or Simla. • ^ * 

MTSOBE, ir.Tr. M.otaka.t\ OF, Ski KitmffNAr.fj.A 

W’AI>IY.AK Baiuiu'K. ; b. 4 .iiiiic 1884 ; 

K, MlU'r, IS!!.’). Invested with lull lulinu | 
riowers by IjOitl Curzon. at Myson*, 1002; 
present .at Belhi Ibirlmr. lilfl:l. .Vrea of State ' 
is 29.444 si|Hare miles. and inm iiO]iiiIi)t1oii , 
of nearly C.UOO,n(MI. Aildfens: Tlie J’ulaee, ' 
Bungaloiv, Sil^'i^ore: Bern Hill, Ooliifuiiiiiinl. 

SniTSOliB, yrviUfA.iA OF. SiK sui K\niii:\va- 
J4AlMBTHn.AUA.rA WAOIIWU ItAlfAJit'li. <!.(’ I.K. 
K.C.T.B.; Kvtraonlliiiiry Meiii. ot (‘(iinieil in 
MysOFi' : h, r> .Mine ISSH: y. >1. ol late M.-ihaiaja 
Sri Chniiinrajendra lVa(li>ar litihaOiir. 'I'aK.'■ 
keen interest, in weliare ol people ami in all 
mattoTS of edueation, henitii, and incliNti\. . 
AddreM .* Mysore. 


XAXJU-VBAYYA, Ti. VEtTVNUHir, C.I.E.; 
b. 13 Oct. 1860; Kdite.: W«<sle>’au Mtegtoi 
Sdi. .Mysore; Christian Coll., Slndras; Madras 
Ciiiv. (Fellow, ISOrO. lint, service of Mysore 
Uuvt.. 188.1; .fiidKe, Chief Court of Mysore, 
1904 ; 3rein. of Couneilaiid Ch. .iiidi'e of Chief 
Court; retired 1916; Vlei*-ClBi.nc«>llor, Mysore 
L'liiv. AtMre^: ^Ibillesvaanuu, Bangalore. 

NARAIY.V B.VIT, KaU.U ItlH'AK Bau.apur; 
Si'ii. If. C. Vahil, Madras, b. JS02: 
JiilMf.: 'hivl. Coll., IKanualore: Pn'sldeiiey 
Coll., .Mndra.^. Cut. B.ar, 188.1, Prof, ol 
Madribi ijiw Coll., 189I-1<M>:t, and for a time 
its l*rinei*'iil. Adilrevs: Coli'Hiiin’s Curdeiis, 
Yepery. \..nlras. 

.\.\l!rMVV. Sii: Temi'MI Billo.Uf. Kt., tIdeC 
I'liysiehiii. I’ar..i l.yiiig-in n(i..piMil; Vici‘> 
I’li^iileiit. Col lei!,- oi J’hysieians :iiid Surgeons; 
b. .V.uKMii. :t evp. 1.H4H: Kilnr.: timnt M.C.; 
Clpbiimtoiie Coll.: l-'ellow ol Koinbay Cniv, 
l.'<8!; .1.1’.; a Symlie in lledieiiie, 1891; 
a De.in in F.u-iilty of Medieiiie, 1(101 *02; 
iiiein. Itoiiilsiv \ai’. Conneil. IINIO; neiii, 
ol I'niMiieial AdvNoty Coinniiltee, 1910. 
AiMrosy: Jioniiiay. 


NAB11A. Mauauua Ski BiitOaman SiM:ii.ii ' 

MALAVKNnHA, llAllAI>ru Ol'. F.B.C 8 ;; 

; 6.14 March 18s:!: 1911. ftv/iie.; . 

})rlvately. Travellm good deal in India 
and abroad; Mem., Viwroys Conneil 199f;-(i8; ] 

. PiVH. of liid. Nat. Soe. Conu-e., ilMisi; ' 
attended Coronal ion ot King, aii'onip.an- | 
led by Mahtinmi, 1911 : made li:indsoine ' 
contributions towards vurimis War Fiiinls 
and l/Miiis ineliiding eiit oi fiiIl.v-(‘dUip]H'd ' 
Hospital SIdp for Mesopotamia. Adr/rs.w; . 
Nabtia. Punjab. j 

KAOOl) Kaja JADUitmi) StNon, Baja of ; ' 
b. SIBjpcc. lBii.1; .8'. 1874 ; dynauty lias ruled ; 
at JKaSod for owr nine CTUlnries : State lias ! 
area of 501 squar«4idles, and jiopiiiation oi ' 
84,097; Bnliitc 9 guns. Address: Nagod, iSagli- | 
lekband. 

NAGPUR, Betiiop of. siiiee iiHi;i, Richt Rf.v. ; 

' Byuk Chatthbtos. D.li., F.B.G.S.; b. 22 
1863: Educ,: Jfaiieybury: Jbiblin Cniv.; ' 
ordidued 1887. Address; BlHhop’.s IToum-. . 
No^ur. > * 

NAGPUR, r. Bishop of ; m Coppel. 


NAIDU, Saeojini ; Fellow of Roy. 8oc^ ol 
Ut. in 1914; b. Hyderabad, Deex-an. 1m<t : ' 
IHrdierabad; Sing's Coll., Loudon; Girton : 
-Oou., Cambridge. Pnblis]](,d tliree volumes ' 
' df poctrv in Bngllsli, whjpb have been trans- | 
'lated Into ail Indian vernaculars, and some ' 
Into otlier £uropc.*in ]aiigUHgi>M; i#so iN'Oti 
to music; lectures aud addresses on iptes- ' 
. tiomi of social. reUglons. and educational and > 
' nathmid progress; siiecially eouuccted with ; 
Wmnen's Movement In India, and welfare of I 
'', Indian students. Address: llydcraiAid, ' 

^ ^' Seceao. , 

ne Sankarau Nair. 

'' NANAiC CHAND, 3lABnERlil8DoWLA. lUI | 
IURADOB, CJ3J., C.I.E., Siidur and Jagitdar i 
Of Imlofc State; b. 1860; Kdue.: Delhi and I 
Xadovai kOi^er, Indore State, Ig95-I9i3 j 
. ttoeotot for ton months); Address : Santosh*! 

^ ;IC6)udIa Dassa, Delhi. [ 


.v.\j:8I\<: Villi. II. II. Ski Hif.iu juja 8m 
.Aimi n Sim. 11,11 Saiiii: IUiiaik'K ui', K.C.t.H. ; 
h. Ill .1.111. I8S7 ; beloiii's to Panimar or 
J'onuiii 1 - 1 . <ieli (il .Vv!iiik.il Riijpills ; S. 1897. 
Ldin .vr.ivo Coll.; Imp. Cadet Corjis. Invest<*d . 
I'.H)',): St.U- is 734 SI), miles ill extent.and 
lias popiiliil uMi III 109, K.Vl ; salute ol II gUns, 
ffeiV; s. ,s|iii .Maharaja Kumar Sliri Vikram 
Biiiuli lUliiKliir. h. 21 Sept. I'.Kffi. Aildress: 
N.ir-ingliiiili. 


NATARA.I.VN. Kamaksiii, JS.A. (Madras 
t iiiversily) IsSi). Hililor, The jfrtdiun Social 
/.V/oTwer, Jloniliiiy; ft. 24 Kept. 1868. Edwe.: 

SI. J’eter’.s JI.8.. Tanjoro : Sros. Coll.,Madras: 
Govt. Coll., KinnlHikonam; and Taw Coll. 
.Madras. JLeiidiiia'.Ter. 9Vr.vau II. S. TripHoane, 
•Madras; A'-st. J'Mitor, the Hindn, Madmn; 
Fellow OI Boiuiiay T'liiv. and Mera.^of 
Kyiidiente (191.8); Mem., Bundra Muniej* 
pulily; Pres., M.idra» Prov. Soc. Oonfee., 
Kitninol, 1911; and Pns., Bombav Prov. 
Hoe. Confre. Hijapnr, 1918. PtdAkahatut; 
I’n'sideiitial udili'eH.ses at above confer* 
eiices; i:..pnrt Ol Ci'tisiis of Ifyderabad 
(JJN'cenn) 1911. Address: The Indian Stteial 
Ee/onurr Office. Fort, Bombay, and Tata’e. 
Huiigulow. Khar Road. Baiidra. Bombay. 

XATHUBll.Vl, 'J'KrRHovAinj.iB Makoalims, 
.i.P.; Hon. .Mag. ami Fellow of Cniv., Bombay; 
SlU'th or heatl of KhtkiI Banya community; 
n 'lisiied )>re*lili>ntship afti'r tenure, tllen’of 
tor 2.1 years, 1912. /•. 28 Oct. IS-IO. Edve.: 

St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mi-iu. of JJomliay Mnn. 
Corpn; has bi-en Hon. Mug. sinoi’ estabUeh* 
ment of Coiiris ot ll«.<ncli M^stiatm 
iiiBoinhiy, Address; Sir Mangaldas House,.? 
Lamington Road, Bombay. Viu 


NA WAX AGAR, H. H. MaHARAJA Jam 
OF, KuMaR MlIRl RAHJITSINIUI, 
ilon. Major In army; b. Sarodar, 
1872; Ednc.; Bajkumar Coll 
Trinity Coll., Umbrldgc. First a] 
for Sussex C, C. C., 1886 ; head 
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avcraara aaiDf year; head of Smsex avetagcS t 
160&-lflO2; champ’on batsman tor all England 
io 1896 and 1900, ^coring 2780 mns with an 
average of B9'91; went with Stoddart's All 
England XI, to Australia, 1897*98; servtd 
European War, 1914-15; lent his hou^c at , 
Staines as ho pifal for wonndtd soldiers j 
during Enmp* an War. Address: Nawaiiagar,, 
EaUilawar ; ThorncoU', Staines. i 

NEPAL, Maharaja Sib Chakdiia sepm Shekb j 
Juno BABaUITR EAHA, Q.C.B., G.c.8.1,,| 

G.O.V.O.,D.C.L.,vOxon,1908); r.U.G.8.,lloii. 
Lleut.'Ueii. in Britbh Army; lion. Colomlof, 
4th tJUrklia Eifles • Thong-lin-piiiiuni-kokang j 
wang-syan (Chiiu'sc 1902); Prinn- Miiiist< r > 
and Marrhalol Nciial; h. 8 July 186.'{. h'ditc.: , 
JJurbar D. S., KatlHmindu. Entered orui.\' | 
us a Colonel: Comnianch r-ln-Chiet, 1901; 
ATalhiraja. Prime Ministir, and Iftanshal , 
1901; during Eiirop< an War, 1911, t>resenled ; 
K1 maclilne guns, first gift ol munitions, to ^ 
the King, and placed whole of niilitari 
resources ol State at KingV disfWi-al. Addrm; 

Durbar, Eatlinnandu, Nepal. 

NKTITERSOLE, SiE Mioii.aei., Kt., C.R.l.; 
Inap .-Gi n. oi Irrigation, 1912-17; ri'llri'<l 1917; ' 
Ch. flydraulic E gineer to Andhra Valley . 
Power supply Co„ Lt»l., al-o Co -sulthig I 
Hydraulic E gineer to Me srs, Tata, Sous, , 
Ltd., Bombay; ft. 24 Ajw. 1859; KdM.:< 
Sutton Vail nee ; I'oll.; Knt. 1*. W. D-, i 

1880; 1«5BC. Eng.. 1892; lent to Kashmir: 
State, 1893-1900; Ch. ling, and Sec. to Govt., i 
U. P., lflOO-11. Aidrcnx: Bombay. 

NBWBOULD, Hos. Mr. Bahington Bksnett ; 
Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcntta, sinee ^ 
1910; b. 7 Mamh 1807. Edite.: Ik-dford 
Sell.; Pembroke Coll., Cambridgi-. Ent, I.C.s., | 
, 1885. Address: 10, llarlngtou ALuisions,; 

Calcutta. i 

NIHAL SINGH, tBV. C.AKOH SOTAiMOH, B.A.: 

, Evangelistic Mbsiopary; ft. 15 Eeb. 

Kdiic.: Covt. H. 8., Ukhimpin ; Canninis 
Uoll.,Lucknow,ordained 1891; Hon. CSvnoii 
ffi AH Saints’ Catlwilral, Ailahalwd. IWlO. 
Address: 2, Pioneer Hoad, AllalialKiif. 
NOLAN. JilwES 30SVT11; joumalbt; Etlltor of 
Rnngotm Timr^, hinee 1915; ft. Limerick, 7 
^ Mav 1809. Kdw.: Cn>sPeiil Coll., Linu nek; 
King's Coll, London. A^st. Eilitor, Jlmrlh 
and Home, 1897; Editor, ltKMi-12; Ints* Iklitor 
of The Citizen : Editorial i tall, ItLirk and 
irfttV, 1903-12; A'st. Mitor of Canjtdn. 
1012-14. Addrese: Tiie Bmgoan Tinm. 
Bangoou. , . ^ „ 

NOllM^VND, Alexanurr Kokbbt, AI.A., B.Sc,; 
Prof, of C1ieuii>try, Wilson t'o'l.. Bombay, 
ft. Edinburgh, 4 March 1880; A’rfw.: Eoyal 
H. S. and Univ.. lidinburgh. Address: 
Wilson Cnlli ge, Bombay. . „ , „ 

NT'NDX, Sw MANlltPRt CitASPRi. Ix.C.I.Ii.; 
rz-idd. Mem. of Imp. Council. Address: 
Calcutta, 

rsOBAIDVLLA KHAN, X,\W.iBZAPA HaFK 
Mohamad Bah Ant*R,C.3.I.: CoI.-ln-(li. Bhopal 
Aickffia ■ * ' " 


v^ivBtc tutors; A.1J.C. to VIC"roy, 1900;. 
^Amuiltisslon as Captahi in H. M.'s Army,- 
- l||8^accom]iiinlcd me Begum on pil8r!nut|^ 


to M cca; takes keen interest iu odm^Mon; 
is Tm tee ol M.A.O. Coll., AligaA; AiUtmi 
Jalum Numa Palace, Bho^L 
O’DWyEE, Sib MJohaei Fbahob, O.CJ.B.* 
K.C.8.I., Laa. C.8.I., 

Punjab, 1918-19; ft. 28 A^l. IfiW. . 
St. Stanislaus Coll., Tullamore; Ealllol Coll., 
Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1885; Agent to Gw.. 
flon. in C. I„ 1910-12; Knight of Grace, <Wer 
of Sc. John of Jerusalem, 1910. 

OLDFIELD, HOS. JtTSTICB FBASCIS DXT KW. 
Puisne Judge. Madras H. C., slrfw 1913; 
ft. 80 Juoe 1809; Edue.: Marlljorongh; Tnmty 
Coll.iCambridgi; Fellow, Madra* Lnlv., wo., 
Ent. I.C.S., 1890. Address: Butland Gate, 
M.idniH. 

OLDHAM, CHABT-ES BVEbYS ABBUTHHOI' 
WnxuM, E.-i-H. (1st CL), C.SJ., LC.S.; 
Comr., Patna Divu. and Mi m. of Log. COTncIl 
Bihar and Oris-a. ft. 15 S pt. 16W. 

(iulway. Gram. Sch. by private tutors Balliol 
Coll., 0.xlbrd. Pa..sed Into the I.C.S., In ISM; 
C'omint. ol Excl-c, Coiumr ol a Divtsrai 
and Ofllg. Mem. of Boara of Bcv.; 
ot Bengn I Ta-g. Coimcil, 1907 to 1912 Jjwof 
Prov. Li Council, Bihat and 
1912-19. Publications : A Maunal q|9Biorl- 
culture for Ik iigal. Ad^ss: CotniuBBIbner s 
Ilou c, Bankipur. 

OIICHHA. n. H. sabamad-i-Bajaha-i-Bhhdbi.. 
Kiiakd, Maharaja Mahindra Sawai, mn 
1»RATAP SINQH BaHVDHR, G.C.I.E., K.C.I.E., 
G.C.S.I,; 6. 18.54; b. brother 1874. Ftate 
lias area of 2080 mili-s and popuiatioii 
ol over 300,000. Address: Tikamgaib, 
Bandel)di.<ind. 


ORMOND, Hov. JnSTlCB E. 
Cliie/ Court, Lower Burma, 


W.; Judge, 

_ _ __ ahwe 1907; 

ft. 13 Feb. 1863. Ednc. : Dover CollifTJpplng- 
h-ain ; New Coll., Oxtoid. B.A. 1885; called 
to Bar, Inner 'CcinpleflSB?; joined Calcutta 
Bar, 1889; Ch. .lunge, Calei^ Court of 
Hiuail Causes, 1904. .Iddrsss .*jRU:igoon. 

OJili, James Peter, C.S.I.; BflJc. .* St. John's 
Coll. 11 urstplerpoint.; Calm Coll., Cambridge, 
lint. 1.C.S , 1886; Clialrman, City of Bombay 
Improvement Trust. Address: Bombay, 
PALANPl’K, H. HPdiwak Sib Surkr MAho. 
MED KHAS, LOHAM ZirBD.AT-iri.-MOT.K- 
Xaavab of, G^.E., K.C.I.Ji; ft. 1852; S. 
itiber 1877. mn ditary title of Nawab and 
personal two additional guns, 1910. State 
ha.^ area of 1,750 r <i. miles and populatfoD Of 
ovi'F 200,000. Adebress: Palanpur. 

PALMER, Rt. Rev: E. J. ; «ee Bombay, Bishop 
0^- t ,< 

PALMF.R, VBS. JOSEPH JOHN BEAITCHAMP, 
M.A.; Archdi aeon of Kottayam, sina> 1907; 
rrinelna), Cambridge Nicholson InsUt^ion, 
' Kottayam; ft. 10 Feb. 18CH. Edae: Wdls 
G. 8. privately; St. .'ohn’s OoH.. Camb. Mis¬ 
sionary C.M.S., 1891; C.NX, Kottayam J 
Surrogate, 1908. Address : Kottayam. 
PANNA, H. H«Mahendba Mahaba ja Tavbn- 
dra SlHGH of; ft. 1893; 5. 
dipoltlon, 1902; «.!»«. 

:Maiihar Knnvarba, o. d. 

Bhavnajar. State \»s 

Mud populftt-ioii of 200^000*# • 

FftnnA.Bmideabud- 
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PAEANJPYE. BAGHITNATE PCBUBHOITAH 
Prin. and Prof, of Math., Fergu son Coll., 
Poona. Kiace 180S; b. Munl^ 16 Frb. 1876; 
M» 9 .: ^lanitba H. P., Bombay; Fi>rgn sou 
Coll., Poona; St. John’s Coll., Cambridpo 
(Frll.); Paris and Gotiinircn; First in all 
Vnlv. rxam. A India; went to England Uh 
Qovt. of India scholar; bracketed Senior 
Wrangler at Cambridge, 1890^ has takni i 
prominent part in all ociul, political, and \ 
educational movements in Bombtiy* Pres.; 
yiO(t>C3ianci Ilor of new Indian Women’s' 
Unlv.; . Bombay L g Conndl, 19L;t-l6:. 
AiArm: Fergu son College, Fooii^. I 

PAB.TAB BAHABUB SIKC, Eaia, TALTTQPAKj 
07 KnJi ParxaBGAIUI C.1.u., Hon. Magis-' 
trate; Don. Mem. or U. P. B-g. Council ;| 
f b. 1866. Address: Kila Partabgarb. Uiidli. 


1893>97; M.P. (L.) Forfarshin*, 1807-1009; 
Se.c. for Scotland, 1903'12. Ilnr: t. Hon. 
Henry John Sinclair, b. 0 June 1 (N)7. Address: 
Govt. HOU..C, Madras. €h(hs : Brook's, Army 
and Navy. 


PAILTABGAS.H, H. II. Sm B.WiHi NAni Si.vcn 
Bahadix, Maharawat O' ; K.C.I.E., h.. 
1867; a. 1890. State has area ol 88C s*;. ‘ 
miles and population or 62,704,; tiiulute oi 1.'!, 
guns. Address : Fartabgurli, liajputapa, 

FAH'i'AB SINGH, Sia; see joillipiir, Begeiit 
of. • 

PATIALA, U. H. Sill Bm iiNniiA Sin-mi. 
Maharaja ok; cmm.k.; F-JI.G.S., F.lt.z.s., 
M.B.A.S., M.Jt.S.4.*6. Oct. 1891; S. liitlier 
(E^ Bajindra Singh Buliiulur, G.r.S.l.). i 
1900. Edue.: Aitchiaon Colt., J.uhore. I 
Patiala 1 .h premier State of Fan jab. is 51121 
sq. nUL'S in extent, and has population ot | 

' 1,506,092. Chi'.'f receiving salute oi IT guii'^.' 
Address: Patiala. 

PATTANT, Sir PRATtHASItANKAR llAU'AXKAM,* 
K.CJLC.. C.LE.; Mem. of Exec. Conncil ot 
Gov. OI Bombay, 1912-17; of Council oLIndia. 
1017-l||t 0. 1892. Ednc. : Morx’l; Biqkote ; 
Bombay. Addles: Anautwadi. Bliavnagar. 
• 

PEABS, StkpaBT Epmttnp, CJ.E.. I.C.S.; I 
Pol. Ac. Khybcr, N.-W. F. Prov., 1912-18 ; 
Vlce.-Prosident, Prov. Bccruitine Board 
and Ch. Becrulting Ofliccr, N W.F.P., since 
10.8. h. 1875. Ediic.: Edinbiiivli t'ni\.;' 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Ent. I.C.S. 1898.. 
dddresK Bushan'ar. ^ i 

PEASE, CoiosBii Henry* Thomas, C.I.E.', 
V.D., A.V.8.; Hon. A.I».C to C.-in-C. India : | 
Prin., Vet. Coll., Punjab, inuo 1012; Comuult,. 
Pnajab L. H. b. 20 July 1862. Edius.: %t. 
Edmund’s Coll. Old Hall Green, Ware.; 

- Insp.-Gen., Civ. Vet. Dept., Simla, 1907-12. i 
Address: Veterinary CoUe^j-, Lahore. 

PEBTAB SINGH, Sm; see Jodhpur, Bg;ent ol. 

PENTLAXD, of Lyth, Caltlmess. Is * Baron, 1 
JOHN SlKCliAlR, G.CJ.E.; Governor of Aladras.. 
19\2-l0: b. 1860; e. e. of late Captain 
George Sinclair, and g. s. of late 
Sinclair, Bt., Dunbeath; »i 
Marjorie Gordon, o. d. of 7tii Earl of Abrrd> eu; i 
icme s. one d. Bdtu.: Kdinbuh;h Acad.; | 
WeOIngtou; Sandhurst. Ent. Army, 1879; i 
served In wndan Expedition^ 1885 (medal 
and ebcip); retired as Ctetitaia, 1887; A.U.C. to 
lAnd-Iient. of Izelaud (Abeideen), 1886; 
contested (G.L.) Ayr Burghs, 1886; L.C.C. 
1889-02: M.F, lot Dnmburtousbiro, 1892-93, 
8e& to Gov, Gen. of Canada (Aberdeen), 


PEBIXI, BT. Bhv. Paitt., S.J., D.D.; Bishop of 
. Mancalorc, since 1910; b. Brandola, Italy, 
Jan. 1867. Editr.: vanons College of Sochty 
* ot .Tesns in An tria, England, and Belgium. 
Joined Snei- ty ot .TesUiS, 18S-'{; Bector and 
Prin. ol St. Aloy...iii's Coll., Mangalore, for six 
y< ai‘.s; ]• II. Ihilv. of Madras. Address: 
Bi hop’s House, Mangalore. 

PETIT, SiaPtN'iHtw Manookjt-I’, 2ud Baronet; 
s. of liti Framji'o Dinshaw IVtIt. 2ud 
son of 1st Ilaroiift; b. Ttti .Inue. 1873; s. 
his grandfather. Sir Dinshaw Manockjee, 
under special r maiuder, 1901, and changed 
his iftiinu front Jeej obhoy Franiji ll-tit to 
Dinsh.aw Jfanockjee Petit; Merchant 
and Cotton Mill Owner; J.P. for Bombay; 
a Delegate of l*ar.see Ch. Matrimonial 
(’ourI. Ol Bom ha v; Pres, of A'-sociatiou for 
Ann lioniUou of Poor Zoroastrlaus in Persia, 
the Petit Charity Funds, IVtit institute, and 
ParM-e Orphanage, and Clmirman and Mem- 
lii-r ui Managing Committ> es of the principal 
Par ee eharitabh- liistitiit.ions in Bombay; 
w. IS9I. Diiibai, d. of Sir Jain-.etjee Jejee- 
blioy, :ii(l Bari . .and lias is.siie. Address: 
Pi tit Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay, 

PETHIE, Daviii, CJ.15.; ft. 1879. Edur.: 
Abenl'-eii Cniv.; Ent. liid. Police 1900; 
A-st.. Dir.jC.l.D., Simla, 19U-12; Siiec. duty 
wltli Home Dept., i iuec 1913. Address: 
c-o K-iug, King & Co., Bombay. 

PHAYBE. L'I’.-Gen. SIB ARTHCR, K.C.B., 
C.B.; l»iv. Conimdr. (Si-eiinderabad). India, 
sliu-n 19U ; ft. 2:t Feb. 18 jO ; s. of Gen. Sir 
Boll,'i t Pliayre, G.C.B.; E<Iik. : Cheltenham 
Coll.; Jesus Coll., Cambrid^. Ent. Army, 
1878 ; Ind. Arni'-^ ISttf ; (k)l.. 1004 ; A.D.G. 
to Gov. of Bombny, 1885-90 ; A.A.G. India, 
1901 ; -'"rved Aigtiau War, 1878-80; Chigai, 
ll'Oh ; 8 AirJc<*i. 1902; cominanded Mieefut 
Citv. ^rig.. 1U(I1-(I7; Sialkot Brig., 1908-11. 
Addfss : Ootacuniund. 

PIGGOTT, Hon. Mr. Jd^ticb Thuouorh Caro, 
H..4.., i.t^S.; Pui'iin Judge, Allah.ahad, sinvi- 
1911; ft. I'odna, 26 Oet. 1867. Edae.: 
King-wood Sch. Bath ; Christ Church, Oxford. 
But. I.C.S., Jud. Coinmsr. ot Oudh, 1911; 
Address : Higli Coart, AMuliabad. 

PIGO’l'T, Lr.-cor,. Bopert Edwakp Fembeb- 
TOX, C.I.E., V.D., M.I.E.E.; Ch. Et c. Fkig., 
H. B. & C. I, By. -iiiiic l!k)8; Lt.-Col. Commdg. 
B. 15. iV. C. I. Uv. Bn.,T.D.F., ft, 6 Oct. l«6(i; 
lidm, : Tr,>ut Coll., Nottingham. Hon. A.D.C. 
to C.’in-C. in India; Address: Bombfiy. 

te Sir John fPILKINGTON, llARKY SEy.wnira HOYlK, C.I.E., 
1004, Lady I M.V.O.; Po^tma-ter-General, Nagpur; ft. 

. 1869. Ent. Ind. P.O., 1800; Asst. 

Dir.-Gen., 1909-16; -ervod with F. P. O. in^ 
Otina Exp., 1900-02; took charge of mstal 
arrangements during visits to India of Prince 
and Prindlss ot Wales, 1005-06; Ameer ol 
Afghan!-tan, 1906-07; and King GiMom And. 
<^ijcn .Mary, 1911-1912; Dir., Po.staI Serldmit- 
with ludUm Forces in France, 1014, Addrsighi " 
^ Magpui. 
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PLOWDBN, CBCni WARD Chioheley, C.T.B.; 
InHT>.-Ocn. of Poline, A-iigal; ft. 18 Oct. 1864 ; 
Joined Bengal Follco, 1884. Addregn ; 
Calcatta. 

PO 8A, Mavno, l.S.O.; ft. Toiiiigoo, 13 May 
1862. Ediw.: St. Paul’s ll.C.M. Sell., Toiin- 
goo. Senior -Member, Burma Prov. .lud. Scr. > 
since 1911 ; Interpreter 1o Prinee. of Wales, 
dixrlng visit to Bumin, .Ian. IPtui. Addrem: 
Bangooii. ' 

POWELL. A., B.A., M.i;., M.tHi.; Praf. of 
Med. Jurisyiiideiiec and Biology: lion. Cupt. 
In Army. Served wUli Ijiiiiisdeirs iloi-e 
in 8. Alrica. I 

PJLATT, JflnwAKi) Mll.i.u:ii : Judge. Ifigli Court. | 
Bombay, 1918; ft. tin .August Iho.!; /*//«•.; i 
Bulwicli Coll, and I iiiv. ('oil.. fiOudoii. 

Appoiiitt'd I. t‘. S., 1880; List, and Si-ss. 1 
Judge, 1807; r.«'g. Iti-m.. CMCi; .lud. i 

Commsr. ot Sind, IPIO; : lligli 1 

Court, Bombay. 

PRATT?, FeeiiKRK’K, ICS.; Ciiiumi'.sioiier, i 
Northern Divisiou, lionilwy I'rt sidi'iity., 
ft. 4 De.c. 18611. Jlnluicli C'-oll.; i 

Hertford Coll., Oxfonl. Adtlffnt ,; tTiuliaiiugli. | 
Abm^bad. 

PllASAB, GilNESlI. B.A.. (Cantab.). .M.A., 
l>.3c.; Sir Bashbeiiarv (tUose, Ibol. of Ajip. . 
Mtith. at Caleutta t nivt-rsilv; ft. l.'> .Nov. 
1876. JSdne.: llallia ; Altalnibad ; ('ambrldge. ' 
Gottingen. AieiiiiNU' ui Court. Iliiulu t'niv., ; 
1916. Address: t»-J, l|i|H>r Ciivulai Road.; 
Caicntta. { 

PBATAB SlXGJl, Siu; w? .Toilhimr. ll< geiit ol. j 


QUITiON, Bishop ov; see Benrigcr, Itt. Bev* 
A.M. 

BADHANPITIt, A. H. M.41IOKE0 .lAEAI>m>HIzr> 
KHAN BABT, BAHAUITU, NaWAB OF} A. 1 
April 1889; Patbau, BabL Hnhomedan. 
Edtw.: Itajkumur Coll., Kajkot. S. brother, 
1910; State has area of 1150 sq. Hdlea, and 
jiopulation .of 65,507; botutc 11 guns, Ade 
dKHs: Itsulhanpur. 

IIAOH-AVA JIAU, G. PA!JTtir.U; Miun. of 
Abulras lA^g. Council and Vakil ^ Madras 
Jligli Court; ft. 1802. Edue: ftcsldenoy. 
Coll., Madias. Address : Anandabog, Vepery, 
.Madras. 

B.AGnr.NATim.4S llAf BAB ADI) il, DlWAH 
Bahaoi'II CtiArKE, C.S.t.; ft. Xov. 1849; 
Kdiu\: Uiinies Jl. 8., Ktawah; Govt. Coll., 
Agra. BntcTed Xative Statu Service la 
Jlajputaiia; was Mein, of Slate Council, 
Kotali; Diwnii, Kotali State, since 1890. 
A^lllreslt: Eotali. 

llAGITCjS'ATTI RAO DINKAlt. RaO RajA- 
AL\SH1K-1-KH.\S BAHAPUB, MAPAIIrVlrMO' 

HAM, C,i.B.;,PoL S«'c. to ALdioaja Solndla; 
is a member of ills Migitm'ss’Majlisd-Khas , 
ranks as first class Surdar in Bombay t ft.. 
4 .4ug. 1858; A’dae.: jisjvately; Priv. Sec. to 
late Maliarain, luid was Add. Acct.>Gcnl. 
-'teftiff-wGwalior. 

UAI1IMTOOL\. Silt InUAHUr, Et., OJ.B.,; 
Mem. Lxee. Couneil, Bombay; was Mem. of 
liii]). Council; Mem., Boiiibny Leg.Councdl; 
ft. May 1862.-Addi-em; 1^‘dder Uoad, Cuniballa 
Hill, Bombay. 


PRICE, VEHERAllIiE CvuiT., M.A.; Aiclidetu'on 
of Nagpur, since, 1010. Hduc.; King Ldwanln’ 

: ScIl, ^rmingliain; Won-setiT Coll., Ovfonl. 

> Priest, 1801; Senior Ciiaplain, 1910. Address: 

/ Jubbulpore. • 

PIJDUKOTA, H. H. B/ja M.\rtano Biiairava 
TOMDIMAE B.AUAUUK. iiAJA oe, G.C.I.L., 
/v 1873; .S', arandtatlier, 1886. State lias 
ma of 1880 sq. miles, and population ot 
380,582, and lias been ruled by Toiftlintau 
dynasty from time immemorial. Salute, 
ti, 11 guns. Address : PudukoLn. 

PUDUftUBB. XowiiojBE, 1st Class Sardar ot 
Dccciui, Bombay; ('.I.E.: ft. 1841; Ediie.; 
Poona Coil. ande.r Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem. of Bombay Leg. Council; Promotes 
and Clialrman of several Industrial and 
Banking (A>m])anie.s. Add.‘ess: Pudumjnc 
UouNc, Poona. 

PURSHOTAMDA8 Thak tU4I>.VS, O.B.E.; Addl- 
Mbm. Leg. Gonncil (1916); Cotton Met' 
chant; ft. 30 May 1879; Ediv.: Elntiinstonc 
ColL Bombay, 'trustee of Port of Bombay; 
Chairman, Ind. Mi'icliawts" Chamber and 
Bureau; Clialrman, Bombay Cotton Exch. 
(Airman, Bombay Stock Exch. Address: 
Alalabar* Castle, The Ridge, Bombay. 

‘^‘^IJEVES, Robert Eokutoh, CJ.E. ; P. W. J). 
retired; ft. 1859; Edur.: Thomason Coll., 
Roorkce : Ex. Eng., 189''‘; Supdt.,^mg. 1907; 
Ch. Ehg. and See. to Govt. Punjab, Irrigu- 
' tion Branch, 1013<14; retired, 1914; since 
practising as Hydraulic Eng. and Irrigation I 
' Espe'rt. Address; Lahore. 4 


RAIITMTITLLA CrKKIMiiUOY EnBAUIX, B.A., 
(l(K)8d. .Mendiaat and MilLowner: ft. 27.. 
Mify J8S7; Educ.: Elpiiinstono (Doll., wimbay.' 
Pros, of Bombay Mini. Corpn. (19X8>19). 
Ad/irrss: 137. Bsplanaae Road; "Belvedere” 
Warden Rood, Bombay. 

RA.IAGOP.\IA GIIARIYER, PERITHOAVCR, MJ4., ' 
B.L., C.J.E.: Sec. t o Govt., SIadraa,slnco 1914. 
lidiie.: .VL'ulras Univ. Ent. I.G.8., 1888; 
lliwan to Raja of Cochin, 1806-1902, Dtwan', 
ol Travancorc. 19^7-11. Address: Madias. 

RAJARATTTNA MirpAUTAR, Pakam, CJ>E.; , 
Biwan Balmdur; served In Salt Dc^ since' 
1^; lnsp.-Gcii., Registration, 1896; Mem.; 
of Madras Council, 1896-1902. AdSriss: 
Modius. 

RiV.lKOT, THAKUR SAHEB LAKHAJI BOWAJl; 
h. 17 Den. 1883. Edac.: RaJkiuCar CoiU 
Rajko^. State has area of 282 sg. m^, ana 
fiopnlation of 49,03^ solute Of 9 ffudh'i 
Amress : Rajkot. 

^RAMPAL, Raja; see KuUuhr. 

RAMPUR, . Coi. H. H. AlUAU, FAJlkilll]>-> 
DaiPiziii-ivJ>Airi<Ai-i-liroT.i8HiA, MrapBxas)-. 
m-DAUMH, NASIB-UIrMniS, AJait''0X^][- ^ 
AKA, NaWAB 8U SAYBD MOHASCXAB' .HAMIK ' 
Ati Khan Bahapus, MvstAni JinKu. O.’C.I.E,, 
(LC.V.O.: A.D.C., to King-Bmp^; ft. ,81/ 
Aug. 1875 ; 8. 1889. Well odnc^d 
Amble, Persian, and Enullsib; ai 

0 ^ 892 sq.mlics and popi}i(d>iaB 
salute ol 18 guh». ’ 
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TUAXadON, BJSIIOP OF, Blncp 1910; Ut. IIfV. 
BOlXBSTOiaa Stebiutt Fyffe, D.D.; £ dae .: 
CUflion Coll.; EioaTincl ColL 0am.; Ordained, 
IBM; S.P.6. Mlsaiiniary, iBandalay, 1004>1U t 
Addtttt: BiBbop’e Court, Bangoou. 

rBANJlTSINBifl; see Kawanagar. 

BATnOAX, Hou. JU8TICK Sm ll. A. 1$. ;• 
€h. Judge, Ch. Court, Punjab; A II Oct. 18G4; 
s. -of late Sir Wllljam Batti^ti, K.C.,^I.P. 
Eiuc.: Harrow; Balliol CoH., Oxford? Called 
to Bar, Lincoln’s Imi, 1888; Ix'gal Item., 
Punjab Oovt., 1900; Judge, Punjab Ch. Court, 
1909. Address: Lawrence Boad,^Lahore. 

BAWLINSOX, Hrail GfiOBOK; Prhiri]>al, 
Kamatak Coll., Dharu’ar; h. 12 ATay 1880 ; 
Edtte.: Slarket, Bosworth Gram. Sell, 
and lliinmamiel Coll., Cambridge; Ijf'vtiirer 
In English and Classics, Boyal CoU., Colombo, 
1902^7; Ent. T.E.S. as Pror«%Bor of English 
literature, Deccan Coll., Poona, J90.S and 
1915; Act.. Priu..Gujarat,Coll.. Aliiitedabad, \ 
1914; Apjitd, to Kamatak (!l 41., Dhuiwnr. , 
1917. PuwiDfUvmH: Buetrla; I'he lltstory ot a | 
For^iten Empin*; Indian Historical S<udie^ : ' 
Shlvajl the Klar.atha; Intemuirse belwi'en | 
India and the Wt'st. ; Dharwai. i 

BAY, MAHENunaSATii, C.T.F:.. B.A., 11.1..: j 

Vakil, Calcutta Higli Court; ex-Mem., itt ngal I 
Council; b. Oct. 1862. Jitluf.: l^e-ideiii-y 
Coll., Ciilciittu. Mein, of Syndicate, ('aleiitta 
i'niv., since 1910. Jthlrexs: 8. Kliooroo 
Jload, Howrah, and 2, Ltolorum Jlii-.eV Js1 ' 
Lpne, Bhawmilinir, Ciileuttiu 

I 

BAV, PaoFnj*A Chanora, (M.K., D.Sc. ■ 
(Min.); Ph. D. (Cal.); S'*n. Prof, ot Chemistry, 
L'nIv.Coll. of Sc., Calcutta; h. iFi-iigal. 1801. 
Edste.: Calcutta; Edlnbnrgli Viiiv. Gmdiialed 
at Edinburgh,- D.Sc.; Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta 
Unt^lOOS; Hon. D.Sc., Durham Uiiiv., 1912. i 
Doan of Fac. of S(# (hiiv. of Calcutta 1915. i 
Address: Colioge of Science, t'aleiittn. | 

BEADYHONEY, PiR ,lEHANaur£n Cow.iSjKK 
JKHANaiUEE; see Jeliangliier. 

.BE^, Sib Stiini-BV, Kx., K.B.E., LL.I). 
(^Haagowi; Editor, The Times of Jmtia, 
Bombay, since 1907; Ml Bristol. 1872; »i. 
1901, Liulan, d. of .lolm Huiiijiirey ot Jlom- 
hay. . Joined staff, Tirtu’s of ifuil>o, 1897; 

,, Oorresiidt., Times of India and Baity 

CariMiele through famine di8t.riets of India. 
1900; tour of Prince and Princess of M’ales 
la iutdla, 1006-00; Amir’s visit to IndL-). 
1907, and Persian Gnif, V^7; Jt. ITon. 8 (h;., 

■ ..Bombay Pres., King Edward and Lord 
Hwdtugc Hcmorials; Lt.-Cul. ACommdg. 

'.. B^bay L. H. and Hon. A.D.C. to Viceroy; 

. TCpmsented Western India at Imp. Press 

, (jonfee,, 1909. Address: The Times of ludk^ 

■ Bombay. ' 


Edftr.; Bi<;wah. Investtid in November 1895; 
CoDsidembln services during European war. 
Heir: Mahuraj Kumar Prince Gulali-sinchji. 
b. 12 Idarcli 1900. Adiress: Bewiib. 

BICE, Waltbr Fk.vncis, C.S.I., Ch. Sec., Burma, 
since 1907; Mimi. of Lt.-Gov’s. Council, since 
1909; Add. Mem. of Imp. Council; 
Edur.: Morrison’s Acad. Crictf; Ballioi Coll. 
Cxionl. Eiil. I.C.S., 18!H>; Sec. to Govt., 
109.5. Address : Seeretariut., liangoon. 

BlCHAllDS, Hon. C-iiief JfstICB, SinllEERy 
Gkorce, Kt., M.-V. ; Chief .Tustkse, 

Allahaliu'l since TOl. Fdiie.: ’I'rinlty Col.* 
Dublin, s'all to Irish liar, 1888; Vice* 
Cliaii. of Univ. ol Alluhuliud. Address: 
Allahabad. 

BIVMCG'J'OX, Bkv. (.'mi, Stansfelp ; Mission 
Priest in Diocese ot Bombay; Supdt. of 
>S.P.G. Missions in Cniiarese-HiH-aking district 
of Bombay Dloc'cse; Hon. Canon of St, 
'I'homas l'atiiedr:il, Bombay; b. JA>ndnii, 
185;{. Jid»i\: Bagby; Priest, 1879. Ad¬ 
dress: Ik-tgeri-Gadag, Diiarwor District, 
Bombay. 

JlOIiEHTS, LT.-((»ii. Silt J^uiis Beid, Kt., 
C.I.L., M.B., M.S.. JMl.C.S. (Eng.;) 1 .M.S., 
b. 2-1 .1:111. 1861. Jiduc.: Dulliir; l,ansnnue ; 
3liililti SI Hoop., JxHifloii; Dnrliaiii CoU. of 
iri-d. Eiit. I.M.S., 1888. Surgeon to Lord 
Ilai-ilinec • Civil Surgeon,Simla W. Address: 
Simla. 

ECBEBTSO.N. SiK BENJAMIN, K.C.S.I., 
K.f’.M.H., C.S.I., C.T.E., Hon. LL.D. (AWer- 
deeii); Cb. Commsr.. C. I*., since 1912; b. 
16 (K:t. 1801. Edue.: Prlvutic Sell.; Abctrdeeti 
1 nlv.: Ballioi CoU., Oxford. Passed Into 
1. C. P. 188:1; Ch. Sec. toCh. Gominsr. C.P., 
1992-00: Sec. Govt, ot India, Commerce. 
])ept., 1907; Temp. lib>n« of Imp. Council, 
1910; 8pl. dul.\ in S. ^rita, 1914, ^vlth Com- 
lalssioii of Inquiry iuCO Grievances of Indians 
w'ldilii Union. .Ufefnss: .Nagpur. ^ 

« •» 

BOBHIITSON, Lattrfnce ; C.S.I.; Pol. Sec., 
Bom bay, 1918-18; Edue.: Glasgow Acad, 
and riilversity; BaU. Coll., Oxford, Ent. 
I.C.3., 1892; Priv. Sec. to Gov. of Bombay,, 
1997-08; Sec. to Govt, of Bombay, 1908-11: 
Adiu., .iiiungiulh State, 1011-1910. Address: 
Bombay. 

BOlilNSON, SypNKV Mappock; Puisne Judge, 
('ll. Cotirl. of Lower Banna, slnec 1908; b. 
8 Dec. 1866. Edm.: Hereford Cath. Scb.; 
Brasenose CoU„ Oxford. Colled to Bar, 
Middle 'IVmple, 1888; Govt. Adv. and Leg. 
Bern, to Ptmjab Govt. Address: 1. Leeds 
Boad. Bangoon. 


BOE, 


FRASOI'! 
r. 


IIEGIN.G,I), Judge, Patna High 
Court, b. r> Aug. 1860; Edue.: Wlneliester; 
New Cedi., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1888. OiBg. 
Judge, ^Icutta H. C., 1016 and 101^ 
Address: Bankipore. . 


BfitX>j.WilXtA.il James, C.8.1. ; Cginmsr., Surma 
Vallay, AsMun, and Mem., ImpTLcg. Coundl, 

I ‘iahceU14}b.1871. Hdwe.: CUMgow II. 8.; 

•- aSSSi^mi&aS^ BOGEBS# LiEiJT.-Ctoi,. Sm Leonard, K*.,< 

AddM HHcnaT, Assam. ^ M.D., B.S. (London), F Jl.C’P., 

jygWAH, Hiohkess MAH.tiuJA Tenkax F.B.C.S., 1. M. 8.; Prof, of PathtdogV, Med, ■' 
SiKOrE* Bahadvr, G.CB.I.; Hckt. i Coll. Calcutta; Pres. Asiatic Soc. of . 

Army, 1916; h. Juity 1878 ' Hou. Mem. of Cam, PiiU. Soc. 1868. munf. 
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Plymouth Ck>U.; St. Itlary’s Has.. London; 
£nt. T. M. S., 1803; Hilroy Lecturer, XL O. P.; 
1007. Pres.. Ind. Science Ciongrcss, Ttombay, 
1010, Publirafi^n^: Kumcroue Scientltic. 
Papers in medical journals and Hojul Soc. 
publications. Addnts: Calcutta. 

SONALDBHAY, EARL OF; L.vsvkenck John 
LUUU iY OUKDSS G.C.r.P.., Gov. ot Itcngal, 
since 1010; f. n'lirv. s. of Isl Marqu<»«s 01 
Zetland; ft. 11 June 1870 ; m. 190T.* Clcily, 
2nd d. of Col. MenTn AivhdaU-, late 12tli 
lAnceTR; one s. three d. Muc. . llarrow ; 
Trln. Coll., Cainb.; TrtiVi lied Ci ylon, 1808 ; 
India, 1800-1000 ;P-rsia, ]iH)0-r)l : A iatic I 
Turkey, Pr iu, Cnitriil Asia. Siluria, MM):!; 1 
Japan, China, Uiirinu, liHKHlT; A.fi.l'. ; 
Viceroy’s St.alf, ludhi, 1000; .11.1*. (U.) Horn- ; 
Bpy Uivi ion, Bliddlesex, 1907-10. AtMress: : 
Govt. iiou->c, Caleutt;i. | 

EOOS-KEPFELL, Lt.-Col. Sik Ggoboii. I 
O.O.I.B.. K.C.S.I.. K.C.I.E., C.T.E., .1.1’..! 
F.E.G.S.; M« mber ot the Council ot India, , 
1019; Ch. Cuminsr. and Agmt to Gov.,' 
Gen., N.-W. V. Prov., 1908-lit: Hon. Col- 
Khyber Rlflep, 1900; b. 7 Sip. 1860; joined 
Hoy. Srats 1886; Cop.. I.SO.I; Hn v. Afaj. 
1800; Bt. Lt.-Col., 1907; transierrt d to Indian 
Staff Corp , 1807; servi d Bumicse Ifixp., 
18^*89; Tirah Exp., 1807-98; eommandid, 
operatioiiH against Pant Claunkanni.c, 18!>0; 1 
Bazar Valley F. 1\ 1908, a-. Cli. Pol. OHUh t, | 
and In command ot column ; hold:- Swedish 1 
Military Order oi Sword. employt d lii France 
1914, as extra Kiiig’t- At &si ngi r; Pn s. Ind. | 
Branch League of Mi rcy ; Knif^l of Grace,! 
Older of St. John of Jcni aliin, 1016; Prisi-1 
dent, I’roviucinI Cilitre, St. Jdin Ambulance | 
A'^oclation. Address : India Olliec, J.iondon. 

BOUSE, Alexandkk AIacdonaip. C.I.E., 
Supdt. Works, Belhi; ft. 14 Sep. 1878; Edxte : 
St. Panl'n Sch.;Rf.E.C. CooiK-r's ilill. 
Address: Delhi. 

BOli^, Bt. Bev. AUGUSTtK; Bishop of Colifiba- 
tore, since 1004; a. France, 1863. Aihiress: 
Chthollc Cathedral, Coimbatore. 


Bajpnt chiefs in Alalwa; served European 
War (France) 1915 and 1916. Adareasi 
Butlam. » 

SABNIS, Bao BauaIiue B. V., B.A., 0.I.B; 
Diwan, Kolhapur State, since 1898; ft. 1 April 
1857; Edue.: Bajaram H. Q., KoDiapur;' 
, Elphinstone Coll,, Bombay. Ent. Educ. 
Dipt; held nfSces Of Huznr Qiitnis and (Si. 
lUy. Officer, Kolhapur; Mem. of Boyal 800 . 
of ArU, Ea-.t India Ai-soc.; Boy. A»latlo Soe., 
Bombay Br. Address : Kolhapur. 

SACHIN, Naitab Seedek Ibrahim Mobokkeb 
Yakut Kban-Mdsabzasut DAuriiA Nasbat 
J uNu B-iuauttr, Nawab of; AJ).C.; ft. 
1886, and 'succeeded a« an infant in lolitmng 
year. Installed May 1007; Hon. C. Captain, 
1009. State has area oi 49 sq. miliis, and 
population of 60,000; saliite of 9 guns. 
Educ.: Bajk&mar Coll.. Bajkotc; Mayo Coll., 
Ajmi rc: Imp. C^tdt t Gori>s. Served G.E.A. 
in 1014-15. Address : Sachin, Surat. 

SAILANA, n. Sin JesWANT SIEGHJI BaHA- 
PUR, B.C.I.E., Bata of; ft. 1SG4; «. of 
Alaharaj Bhawani Singh]!, late Jagiidar of 
Sc'iiilia: adopti d by fl. H.Baja Dnlt h SlnfdtJI. 
S. ISO,'); E&iie.: Daly Coll., Indore. State 
I has aiea ot 450 eq. mil's, and population of 
:{U, 000; salute 01 11 guns; Gave contribution 
01 Bs. 50,000 to BritisB war cxpi'nKes and 
various charitable muds jicrtaioing to war. 
Address : Sailana, Malwa. 

ST. JOHN, Major Henry Beauchamp, C.I.E.; 
Pol. Ag. and Dy. Comnisr., Quitta, Puthin. 
ft. 26 Aus. 1874. Educ.: Sandhurst. But. 
Army, 1893. Addcm; Quetta. 

SAMTHAB, H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo,«. ALaharaja of, K.C.I.E.; ft. 8 Nov. 
1865; S'. 1806. Address: Samthar Rondel- 
kiiand. 

SANDBBOOK, JOHN ARTHUR; Editor of 
The Englishman, Calcutta, since 1910; ft. 3 
May 1876. Edue.: Swansea G. S. Ent. 
Joiurnolism, 1892; Ch. Asst. Editor, Westcni 
Alail, Gardffl, 1002-lU; served in 8 . African 
War. Address : 9, Haro Street. (Micutta. 


BUNCHOBELAL, Sm Girijaprasad Ciiikd 
BHA l Madhavlal, 2nd Bt. ; ft. 19 Apr. liHlC- 
0 . of 1st Bt. and Sulochna, d. ot Cliuuilal 
Khiisholrai; .S. lather 1916. fFatliur w.as 
first member of Hindu community to receive 
baronetcy.]. Heir: none. Address: Shah- 
pur House, Abmedabad. 


BUSSELL, CiiAK5E<! Lennox Somerviike ; 
ft. 10 JT^ 1872. Edue.: Bugby; St. John's 
Cdl., Comb.; Ent. 1, C. S. 189:1; traviUi-d 
tSM^i Baluchi,tan, Pet ia, and Central 
JKk, ovi-rland to Euroix'; Sp. dntv In For. 
Dept Ql Govt. 01 India, 1908-1909 ; Bcsldcnt 
^ 'Indore, 1000-1912, and again 1013-15; 
Jottident, Baroda. 

lA.-Coi.. H. H. Sir Sajjas Sinouji; 
l(.C.S.l. Baja Sahib Botiodor of Butlam, 

. ^ ft. 13 Jan. 1880; S. lather (Sir Ba^it Singhji 
r- E.ai.E.), 1893 ; m. 1902, d. ot Wm. Bao of 
Kutch. State has area of ll.'to sq. miles and 
popuhdlm of 82497;. sfdute of 11 ; 

oescenddd from ycfonger bianish ot Jodhpur 
taOiUy, and muntaina moral supremacy over 


SANDEBSON, SiB*- LANCEtOT, Kt.. K.C.; 
Cli. Ju tice of Bengal, since 1915; ft. 24 Oct. 
1863. E-luc.: Mitrce ; Harrow; TMn. CoU., 
l^b. Callud to Bar Inner Temple,, 1886; 
M.P. (U.) Appleby Dlv. Westmorland, 
1910-16; Bicordcr of Wi-jan, 1901-15., 
Adi'sss : 7, MiddL ton Street, Calcutta. 

8ANKABAN NAl^, SIR CHEIIITR, Kl., O.I.B.. 
B.A., F.I..; Mem. of Viceroy’s E»'C. CdRoncjil 
In India; ft. 11 July 1857. Eaue.: Madras ms' 
Coll.; H. C. Vakil; Ad.-Chin., Madras; fmr' 
some time Act. then Perm. Judge High Court, 
Madras; for many yiars M«!m. oi Madras 
Council; Pres, of Ind. Nat. Congress at 
Aiunati: Bres. of Ind. Soc. Confeo. Madras; . 

. ;<PruB. ot Inm Industrial Exh. Madras; louudez 

Pand for soij^ time editor Madias Bvvlew 
and Madras Law JoniuaL Addrm : DelhL 

j^AO, Sm ftfouHO, K.CCJ.St‘, Sawbwa of 
Tawug Hwe, Burma; Mem. of lmp..JAigiA 
Council. Address: Yawng Hwe, Shan, Statea ^ 
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SASBAB GHOUS BAKSH KHAN BAISANI, 
So, E.CXE., iiremlcr Chief of Sarawans, 
BaloohistaD. • 


8ABYADH1EABY. DEVI Fb&SAD, G.I.E.; 
BLA., B.L.J, LL.Dm (Aberdeen), LI,.T). (St. 
Androwh), Snrivatna (Navadwlp) Ycdyaiatna- 
kar; ViOL-Cban.. Calcutta Uolv.; Mem. ot 
Bt'nsal Connell; Edm.; BameEwarporc ; 
SanKkilt Coll., Fresidmey Cml., Catettta. 
For Hevrral yi-arH M^m. of Mon. Ccflim. oi 
Calcutta; Mem. of Imp. Lib. Goinin; TrU'ti'c, 
Imp. Uaieum; Prex., varloo.-. lit(^arv!:ociltil•^; 
Blem. B. 1. A^soc.: Vlci-Pres. Calcutta Univ. 
liiat. Addren: 20 Surl Lane, Calcutta. 

SCOTT, Sm Basil, Kt., M.A.; C!h. Justice of 
Bombay, alncc 190S; b. 1859; Edw.: 
Halit ybury; Ball. Coll., Ox onl. Calli d 
to Bar, 1883; admlttt d Adv. of 11. C., Bombay, 
1885; Actg. Adv.-Oen., Bombay, 1899; 
Adv.*Gen., ' Bombay, 1000-08. Address: 
Bombay, 

SBTHNA, Pnmots CtrassTJEE, Ib.A., .i.P., 
O.B.E. (1018); Mi’.mber, Bombay Legislative 
Council, b. 8 Ort. 18GG. Address: Canada 
Bnllding, Hornby Hoad, Bombay. 


SEAL, Brajpepkaeath, M.D., Fh.D.; Gt'orgi* 
V. mi. 01 Mt ntal ima Moral Science, Calcutta 
Unlv. alnce 1914; o. 3 Stp. 1864. Edw.: 
Gen. Axat. Ctoll.: (Ch. ol Scotland); C.tleuTta 
Unlv.; Btl., Oricntsdi.t Congoxs:. Borne, 
1890; opened discuxnlou at Ixt Univ. Baecs, 
Conginaa, London, lull; Mini. Simla Com- 
mittie ior drawing up Calcutta I'niv. Ktg, 
19li6. Address: 25 Bammcdion Shaw Lane, 
DuU Street, Calcutta. 

8EGBADA, B,T. Bbv. EXANirELE ; Viear- 
Apo tolhs ot Ea.-tern Burma and 
Bl hojyol Hirlniu since IflOS; b. l^i. IlCO. 
Address: Earen UillH,^Toungoo, Burma. 

SELL, Be?. Cason E., B.D., (Lambeth). 
DJ>n (E^u.); Ft How, Madras Vuiv.; St r. 
Ch. M. Soc. Modtax, -ince 1881 ; b. 1830; 
Edue,: C.M.S. Col)., Loudon. Arr. in India, 
1865; Eiuuetous publications on the 
history of Islam. Address: Vepery, Madras. 


SETALVAD, Bao Bahaoik CHUsnAL Haki 
LaL, CJ.E., Second Pre^dency Magistrate, 
Bombay.. Address: Bombay. 

SEE, Jjxenubanath. M.A.; Calcutta Un^, 
Ben. Prof, oi Phy. Sc., City Coll., -.ince 19o3. 
and ol*Chtfm., Nat. Mtd. Coll. Calcutta; b. 
1875. Ed'ie.: Hindu Sch.; Prisidtncy ColL ; 
City CoL and Sc. An oc. ('alcutta. Took up 
ttArnng as protesslon Address : 25, Muddun 
Mbhun &>n*8 Street. Calcutta. 4 

EHAH, Bon. Lallttbhai asbaeav, M.A. ; 
LL3. ; Judge 01 High Court Bombay, ^ince 
1018; h. 1873: Edue: Gujt rat Coll., Ahnn da- 
bad; Govt. Inw Sell., Bombay. Address: 
Malwu Bill, Bombay. j 

8EAHFUBA, Baja But Nabab SnroH Dhibaj, 
EA).1.E. ! 6,7 Nov. 1855; S. SliBhpara Gaddi 
by ri^t of Inheritance, 1870, Addrcif: 
nabputa, Bnjpdtana. 


^aSAESSPBAB, Auoanoeb Biaks, C.I.E.; 
,HM4uit}partneinn flm ofBe8|,Sutberland 
dt 0 .' 1878.^ Bd»c.; Bcmiampstcad. 


Was Sec., Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
1005-12. Address: Cawnporr. 

BHAMSHEB SINGH, Sn Sari>.UI, SaRDAB 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., C.I.E.; Ch. Min., Jind 
Statt'; b. 1860. Edm.: JnUundur and 
Ho biarpur H. 8. and Govt. Coll., Lahore. 
Servid during Afghan War, 1879-80, with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar : Ch. Jud. of 
' State, High Court, 1899-1003. Address: 
Sangnur. Jlnd State. 

SHAMS-UL-HUDA, THR Hov. MB. JUSTICE 
(Nawau Sir Syed) K.C.I.E., M.A., B.L.; 
Judge, Calcutta High Court,->11100 1917; b. 
1864; In loi js to well-knovru family ol Syeds 
in Tippera, blast Bi iigiil; Edm. : Presidency 
Coll,. Ualcutta; Calcutta Univ. Commenced 
practice as Vakil in High Court at Calcutta; 
Mim., Bengal Exec. Couneil, 1912*17; Vlce- 
Pres. IL ngal Kxt c. Couneil. April-June 1017; 
ht Id olHci ol St c. 01 B ngal Frov. Moslem 
I.eague and that of Bengal Jnudholdtrs 
; A soc. I'll s., All-India Mo It in Li ogUi, 1912. 
j Address: 220-2,].ow‘er Circular Boad, Calcutta. 


STIAEFUDDIX, Hos. Mr. .Tustiob Sved ; 
ex. iliidge ol Patna High Court; Mem. 
ol Lxi e. Council, l.t.-Gov. of Beliar, since 
1917; b. Niora, 10 S pt. 18.>6; Edm.: 
Patna Coll. Ciallid to l(ar. 1880; Puitnu 
Judge, Calcutta, 1907-15; Mem. of Senate 
oi Calcutta Univ., 1994; Bengal Council, 
1905; Pnx. iit All India Md. Educ. Conlce., 
1006. Address : High Court, l*ataa. 

SHAKP, HBvry, C.S.I., C.T.B., M.A.; Educ. 
Comiusr. with ilovt. oi India in Educ. Dept., 
since 1915; Mtm. Imp. Council; b, 1 June 
1869; /id>n. : Hugby: Ni;w Coll., Oxford. 
1. E. S. 1894, ill C. P. Dir. ot Pub. Inst., £. B. 
and Assam, 1906-10; Address: Simla and 
Delhi. ^ 

SHASTBT,Prabmu Dtttt. PIi.D. (Kiel), B.Sc. 
Lilt. Hum. (Oxuii.), M.a. B.T., Uou. M.O.L. 
(Punjab), I.E.S.: Sen. Froi. of Mental and 
.Moral Phil, in Presidency Coll. Calcutta, siUCe 
1912 *b. 20 June 1885; Ednc.: Univursities 
ot lalioFe, Oxiord, Kiel, Bonn, and Paris. 
Del. to and Sectional Pres, at 4th Int. Congress 
of Philo ophy til id at Bologna, 1011; 
Head ol Dept, ol Pliilo-ophy, since 1912, 
Calcutta Univ. Li‘Ct. in Phil, and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 ; invited to lectun* in Uuivcr.iitlcs of 
Geneva, Flort-uce and Borne, 1913-14. Pvdh 
lieaiif'ns: several works and articles on 
philo opbical, educational, literary, nllglous 
and social subjects. Address: Presidency 
College, Calcutta; Bellevue, Lahore. 

SIDGWICK, CHAR1.RS Eater Durt, D.S.O.; 
Di t. Loco, and Carr, and Wagon Snpdt. 
B. B. At C. I. By.; b. 12 July 1873; Educ.: 

* Bottiugdian: Winchester. Sirvid appn-n* 
ticexblp, L. and N. W'. B. Co. at GreWc, 1892* 
95; sirvid Boer War (l}.S.O.); Address: B. 
B. & V. L Ballway, Bombay. j 


SIKKIM, Maharaja oe, H. h. Maharaja 
Trashi IAmoyal: b. 20 Oct. 1893; «. of 
late Maharaja .fir Thotob Bamgyal, K.CJ.E., 
ol Sikkim. Edsic.: Mayo OoiL, iUmer; St* 
Pool's 8^.. Darjeeling. Adiktu: Toe Pala^i' 
Gangtok, Sikkim. . 


4 
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S13ILA, AucaBisaop of, since idll, Mosi llsv. 
ASfELK. £. J. KSSRALY; h. 18G4. Ent. 
franciscan OMcr, 1679; Priest, 1887; 
(iiurdiau of i'ranciscans, Crawley, Busses, 

' 1609; Miiiist(>r, Proviiiiiiul for EnfrliUtd, 
1902; first lieetor of the Praneisciin Ooilcgt-, 
CiOWley, Oxford, lOOfi; elected life mcinheT of 
Osfoiu IJnion, 1 >>07; Dclinitor-tiencrai re* 
presenting Ent!nsli-si)eakiu'j iirovincra: Visl> 
tator><jcuer<d, Irish Province, lOHl. Addnss : 
ArchfiLsIiop'^^ llonse, Simla. 

SIMOESEE, John Liosei, l).8c. 

(Mouch.): Prof, of Chem. Presulency Coll., 
Bladras ; Dy. Controller, Inci. Mun. Board ; 
b, 22 Jan. 18.S4; Edur.; Maneliester (I. S. 
and Univ.; Pr(‘S., Chem. Si'eMou ind. Sc. 
Congress ; 1917. Address: Simla and DelliL, 

SISIPSON, Sra Ci-KMUNT BF.Lt. Kt.; Afanager 
of Binny & Co., Madras; h. Madms, 25 July 
1866; A'dfip.: Locker's l*iuk; iliighy. Went 
to Binny & Co., Madras, 1866; tNatnor, 
1890; Mem., Madras Chaiuher ot (’ommerci *; 
sometime Trustee ot Madras Port Trust ; 
Director, Bank of Madras, and Din el or ot 
ioeal Cotton Mtiniiluctiiruig Coiuj'mile-.. 
Address : e-o Binny iSr Co., Madras. 

SIMPSON, Ceokoe Clakki:, F.11.S., J).Se. ; 
Controller, Indian Munitions Boiird ; b. IVrby: 
1878. Ediic.: Diocesan Seh., Derby ; Owens 
Coll., Manchester: Gottingi-ii. Sclentilic Asst., 
Meteorologies)I 01tte.e, l.ondon, inoi; joined 
staff of liidisin JLdeoroiogical D(‘iuirtiuent, 
1900; Physicist, Britisii Antarctir Kxp., 1910- 
12. Address: .Monitions Board, .Simla luid 
Delhi. 

SINGH, Ki'NWak Mahahvj, C.I.K.; /i. 17 May 
1876. Educ.: Harrow; Ball. Coll. Oxford; 
Bar-at-law, Middle Ti'inplc. llMt2; Mnl. Prov. 

■ C. 8. U. P. us Dy. Coll. 1»(M : Sim. Asst. Sec. 
to Govt, of India, Dent, of Education, 1915, 
Mag. and CoVi. of llamirpur, I'.P., 1917. 

SINGH, SIK 1Umk.skA lt, G.C.I.K.; Maharaja 
Bahndnr of Darbhangu; Stem. Exec. Council, 
Bihar and Orissa, siiiee 1012; Mem. of Imp 

HM) j TS ■ 


Council, JH90-19UO; b. 16 .Ian. 1869; 


b. 


Maharaja Bahadur Sir Ijakshnii'shwar*'^Singh, 
G.G.I.E. * Edue.: Queen’s Coll. Beuaivs; 
iwivately; laie-Pres., Behjir Jiandholders 
Assoc. Maithel Maliasabhu, Bharat Dliarma: 
Atuiiaimnundal, and also Pres. Hindu Univ. 
Soc., Bi'har Pnnchaynt A^soc. etc.; Address: 
Darbhanga, and Banchi. 

SINGH, Lt.-Col. Mahak-u, Sik Ski Bhaikph 
BAUAD xrR, K.C.S.I., C.S.I., A.D.C.; Vice- 

Pivs. and Pol. Mem. of State Council; b. 
1879; s. of Maharuj Sri Kliet Singh, and e. of 
Maharajah ot Bikaner. Educ.: Mayo Coll., 
Ajmer. Address: BH&iner. 

SINGH, Prince Victor D. see Duleep Singh. 

PiNHA, Narenpra PRA.SANNA ; Major, 1..M.S., 
retired; Consulting Physiciau; Meiu., Advi¬ 
sory Council, India Ofitcc ; b. 30 Sept. 1858. 
„ Edne.: Calcutta; Univ. Coll., London. 
I.M.S.. 1886; retired 1905. 

SINHA, I.j)Ri> Satyendra PB^gaAKA, 
Baron, P.C., K.C.,; Under Sec. of State lOr 
India, 1019; raised to Peerage (1st IndionWd. 
1864; Sdue.: Blridioom Zllla S^.; PresidL^ 
Coil. Calcutta; I.iincohi's inn; called to Bi 


1886; Borriater, Caksutta H. C.; Standing 
Counsel, Govt, of IndlB, 1006: Adv. Gen.,. 
Bengal, 1097-1^7 > BepresentuMve of India In' 
Imp. War Gonfee., 1917 and in 1918; Freeman 
of City ot London, 1917: App. Bepresentativt: 
of India at l^acc Conference.., AadTsss; Bidla 
Office, London. ^ 

'SIBMUB, His Huihkbss Eaja Amab Fabkasb 
Bahadur, jC hief of; K.C.8J., AdAuss.* 
Snmijr, Nabau. 

SIEOHI, H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj, Mahabao 
Sir Kesri Sikoh Bahadur, K.C.S,I.,itQXl J.B4 
b. 20 Jnpc 1857; S. 1875; Address: fUrohl. 
Enj]iutuna. 

SITAMAU. H. H. SIR EaJA Eam SINOB, EaJA 
OK, K.C.i.E.; b. 1880; descended from Eatbor 
House of Kachi Baroda; Educ..‘DalyColl., 
Indore. Mludi and Sanskrit poet, and keen 
atudent of s'clencc and ancient and modem 
lihiloaophy. .S. by selection by Govt, of India 
ill default of direct i.ssae, 1900. Address: 
Sitainali. e 

SLATElf, .IoHn Sandekk, B.A., Bar-at-Law: 
Admr.-Geiil. of Bombay and Official Trustee ; 
b. 21 Mamh 1850; Edue.: Eoyal Naval 
ycbool, NcvAlroBK ; Trinity Hal), Cambridge. 
Calli'd to Bar at Inner Temple, 18^; 
udniittcd Advocate, Bmibay Bar, Feb. 1887. 
Jollied Bombay Vol. Arty :electud to and 
gmnti’d commission 1888; Ag. Prof, of Bist. 
and Pol.Econ. Jan. 1888; Govt, Prof, of Law 
(Senior),D'e. 1889; March 1895; CM. Presy. 
Magtc. and Eev Judge, Bombay, April 1804, 
Sept. 1005. Admr.-Gcul. of Bomi»y and 
Official TruMtee of Bombay, Sept. 1905: Sp. 
duty with Home Dept,, Govt, ot lndii^' 
Aiig-OctotN'r 1910. App. Official Liqui- . 
dator of Lakliiiiidas Knlmjl S. dc W. Co., 
Ltdl'and Indian Spi'cie Bank, lAd^Jlddress : 
BycuUa Club, Bombay. ^ 

0 

SLOCOCK, Francis Suiuee Autrsp, CJ.E., - 
I'duc.: Marlborougli; Irilnity Coi:.,Oxford, 
Kat.I.C.S., 1889; served Madras .ind G.P.. 
Ch. Si‘c.- Ch. to C^mmsr. 1900; Inipr.-Oonl; 
of PoUce, CJP. 1008-14 Sp. duty, Govt.^ 
India, liomc Dept., ]014'16. (%. Seo. to On. - 
Coinm«r., C. P. and Addl. Ifem., Imp, I^eg. 
Council. Addred^: Nagpur, 

SLY, Sir Frans GisoRaE, KCEX; OomffiBr.»r{ 
Nagpur. Edue.: BdUol CoH., QxftMd. Ent. 
I.C.S., 1885; In8p.-Gon. of Agrlc.. JOM-Olif.l 
Mem. of Eoy. Oommsn. on Indian*^ Sundew-; ^ 
1912. Mem. of Irandilsc Committee (IMonM- 
Scheme) 1918-lOk 




SMITHl EEV. GEOROB KBSBEmr, M.A 

^PrinTof S.P.G. Theological CkdI.. _ 

Sec. of Madras Diocesan CommEtee of 
' since 1001; Hon. pmoo of St. George's" 
Catliedral, Madras, since 1910; BnNunbent' 
of St. Thomas' Chuich. San Tbt^. Misdiaa; 
b. 31 AnitlS-'d ; Edue: BIclittondBm^. InNGa; 
.^■Queeu’s^^U., Oxfenri. aMUress.'|MlVanV, 
Gardens, Epyapettab, Uediaa; ^ 



UTH, Jjs.-Coi. John 
C.V.O.; PoK Dept., Govt* OJ 
Commar., AJmer-MoHmfA;. 
30 Aug. Edu^: I!Mn.^OoIL 
Avon; Sing 


Uiumi. 
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' SMtdhuist. EAt. Army, 18ii3; admitted 
Pol. Dept. 1687; accompanied Sir Hmtlmc-r 
Domd on Missions to filkkim, 1688, and 
Kalwl, 1883; held Pol. appointments in 
KMhmlr, Bundhelkand, Xtaluchlutan, IlaJ> 

S otana, and. Nepal. 1689-1813; served In 
r.-W. P. Exji!; capture of Nilt Position (V.C.); 
.dddivM; Ajmer. • 

SOBABJI, CoiuiELU; Legal Adfiser In Jiir* * 
dahnishins, Conri- of Wards, licngaly tk>har 
and Orissa, and Assam, and Consultiin'. 
OoniiBcI. Jidve.: Somerville CMl. Oxfuru. 

. Leo and 'R'nibertons, Lineon’s inn Pields, 
London; Ricliclor of Civil Law, EKaininatlon i 
Oxford, ^iS3; obtained siicclal nrlvileges, 
liucoln'B Inn, London, 1003; itropouiub’d in 
1902 B(^me, to India Oflie-t*. lor coiineeling 
Lady Counsel witi> Prov. I'i'^ec. Oovls. of 
India; in 1004 app. by Govi>. of itenunl 
to position she now holds. AtUrtsH : lioiu-d 
(d Bevenuc, Calcutta. 

SPBNGEB, Hon. her. .Tcstuh: Cuaim.i's j 
OORDOM,I.C.8.; Puisne .Tiidge ot HEaijras High 
Court, since 1014: b. 23 Feb. 1600. Kdw.: 
Madbotough ; Keble Coll., Oxteid ; Linec>ln*.s 
Inn. Ent. I.C.8.. 1888: .• AVeslon, I 

Haddows Hood, Nunguiuliailkum, Madras, j 

SPltlNQ, Hon. Sir Franoi.h .Iosrpii Kpwari)- 
K.CJ.E., C.I.B.; *!VIcni., HEndras ('ouiiiil. j 
HJ1.I., honoris caHfta and b.C.li.. Trinity Coll, i 
l^blin; late Mem. of Council of Inst oi 1 
GlV. Engrs ; in Mem. of Inst, of .Meeli. Jingrs.; i 
and of American Sac. C.E.; Chairman and 
Ch. Eng. of Madras Port Trust; (tonsiilt. 
Eng. to Port of Chittagong; b, 20 
Jan. 1849. Edae.: Middleton .Seh. 
Co. Cork; Trinity Co!!., Dublin. Eat, 
Ind. Oovt. Eng. Service, 1870. PiMiralhns ; 
has w^ten on ti‘chnical education o.« light 
railwijlb of local Interest, and on the training 
and oontrol of ^'eat rivers. Addrenn: 
Itednis. I 


STEPHENSON, HUOH lANSUOVFN, CJ.E., 
I.C.8.; h. Ixmdon, 8 Apr. ]S71. mm.: 
Westminster; Ciirist Church, Oxford. Ent. 
I.C.S.. IS'-t); Sec. to Hoard of Rev. Calcutta 
Flu. Si'C. to Govt, of Bengal.; AOdl. Sec., Pol. 
Dept. Adilrem : Writers’ Buildings, (Idicutta. 

STEVENS, 1,T.-U0T,. CfxnL Bobkrt, I.MR., 
HLl).. B.S., Toiid., F.R.C.S. Eng.; Prof, 
ol Clinical and Oiwrative Surgery, Medical 
Coll., Calcutta; b. 14 Mar. 1SB7. Educ.: 
M:ilverti; I'lilv. Coll., London; St. Bartholo- 
men's. Address: Middleton Strwl, 

C^Ueutta. 

STJiVENSON-MOORE. r'HARl.ES Jamrs, C.V.O., 
I.C.S.; Mi‘iii. ol Bc.u-d ot lUsv. Bengal, hliu*« 
Kill:/>, ISIh: ; Kdiw.: Felsted Sell. Essex; 
ETiiniaiitiel Coll., Canili. Joined I.C.S., 1865; 
Ch *.Si*e., uovt. of Bengal, 1910 ; M- m-,l’rov. 
lAtg., r.k)Uiieij.sincc» 1915. 

STHW.iJtr, Ai.E.\iNi)i:ii (;.VR.UI{'JIA1;|. M.V.O. 
|)y. Iiisp, Gen., iiidiiiii Police, since 1900. 
lidne.: ]a‘i\atel,v. Address : Simla. 

STEW .ART, Sir Kuancis Hijuh. KLr.. C.I.E., 
M..\., (Uxon.)' iKulm.-i in Gladstone, Wyllie 
and CuiorKUiy. Merchants, London and 
C.ilcutta; b. .\ov. 1899. lidos.: Ilarrovr; 
Magdalen Cull., Oxtord. Amateur Golf 
tbanipioii ot India, 1897; Pn's., IVngal 
Cliarnberof Conimeive, liuri; Mem, of Bengal 
Council, 1911-12, 1914; Imn. Council. 1913. 
Sheriff of Calentta, 1914. Adttre.ss .* .1, Councli 
House Strei- 1 , Cahailla. 

aTILL, (!n4RJ,i:.s C.l.F.; Indigo Planter; ft. 
1849. Edw.: private^. Address: Satlii 
Faefory, Cliumiiuinu. 

STIRLING. George Ci..Avmrs B>3 ies»>uu, 
C.i.E. ; SiljMll. and Pol. (Mllcer, S. Shan States, 
.sinec 1910; b. 18(>1; Enl. Biiriiia Pol. Dept,. 
1888. Address: Taiinggyi* S. Shun States, 
Burma. 



jNBOIt, L.'Coi.. John, l.M.$., 

Coll., Lobom, sfiicc I91z; b. Pi 

Burnley G. S. - 
Jnty.:&.Sc. (Loud.) 1800 i M.B., Ch. 
i.U8Q8;KJB- <Load.) 1894; F.R.C 

- - jgjU,. 

Idfffs: Lahore, 


STOKl'S, IJopETorN Gauriei., C.I.E., B.A.; 
Dy. See., Govt, of India, Fin. Dnpt., 19]1>13; 
Flfi. .Mem., Imp. Delhi Cninmittci'., 1913-15; 
l’riv?Sec* to Go\. of Madras, 1916. Pol. Ag., 
Baugunapellc, Madras; Edm. Gllftou; Oriel 
foil., 0.xfoid. Ent. I.G.S. lii^>. Address: 
c-o Biimy & Co., Hladras. 


8TANDEN, Bektrah Prior, C.I.E.; (Jounnsr, 

Bihar JMv., C. P., since 1915 ; 6.1807; Ednr. : 

Hppii^am. Trinity Coll. Camb. lilut. I.C.S., 

1880' Ob. Sec. to Oi. Gommsr. 1908-11; Mem., 

Prov. Leg. Qpuncil. A<Mlr««s: Amiaotl. 

STEIN, SIR AtTBEl, K.0.ft;., Ph.D., D.liitl.. 

g fon. Oxon.), B. Sc. (Hon. Camb.i; Supdt.; 

dim i^acologlcal Survey on special 
dttS\ 6. BudapeBt, 20 Nov. 1662; Ed(%. : 

' Mo&pest and I^Hden ; studied Oriental 
LuttongCB and AntiquitlcM at Vienna and 
v'' TflMiigwii VnivcrBltiea and In England. Ajip. 

M XTE. B. ad Prln. of Calentta SfadtaBali, 

::\:1860; carried out atohaeologieul cxplpnitianB 
'' forlhdlau Govt.ia dtinefle Turkestan. lOOOmg- 
. nadin C- Asia and W. dilna, 1996-08; tiaw" 

•'/ Sorted to Ax^aeologiql Survey,' 1909; carried 
T' mit gebgrapbloal and^avohaeolngieai exiilora-fi STRANQMAN, Tho.m\h Joseph, 
' tloii* In'' C. Asia and IVrslu, 1913-16 ’ -- --- •- - . . 

^rbiagar. Jf- 



STONE, Sir .Ioski>h flENRV, Kt„ C.1.K.,M.A.; 
Dir. ot Pnbl. Inst., Madras, sine.e 1014; h. 0 
June 1658. Edue.: King's Coll., Camb. Ent. 
I.R.S. 1680; Prill., m-sy. Coil., Madras, 
1907-12. Addmss: The. Hlanslou, Nungum-, 
bakuui, Madras. 

STONEY, Edward Walusr. C.I.E., JI.E., 
M.I.G.E.; M. Insl. C.E.; late Cli. Eng. of 
Madras Ry. (retired), 1904; Fellow, Madras 
liiiiv. Addrm .* 'Die Gables, Coonoor. 

. B.A., LL.B, 

(Canteb.); Adv. Geni, Bombay ; b. 7 .luniiary 
1673; Edue.: diarterliouse and Trinity Half, 
Cambridge. Culled to Bar at Middle !teniple.«sia 
spSSlfl; admitted as Adv. of Bombay 
ok^!TH 96 : acted ns Cb. Presy. Magti-,. Bombay, 
Junf lOOl to May 1902; aeted as Admr. 

* Ctcni. and Ofllcial Trustee, Bomlaiy, May 1902 
3h» Nov. 1903; Adv. Geni, Bombay, Oct. 1906 
to April 1015 and from Nov. 1016. Address: ' 
fMalaiNix Hill, Bombay. 
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STAIET. I/r.*Coi.. Ashton, M.B., F.It>.C.S.: 
Prln. and Prof, of Surgery, Grant Medical 
Coll:; D^tan of Faculty of M-dicIne, Bombay 
llniv. 6. 1864 ; Ed’ic.: Downing Coll. Cam. 
Aidrm: Grant M-dical College, Bombay.. 

STBINGFBLLOW, Benrt Parker; Manager, 
Bank of India, Ltd., Bombay; ft. 22 S«pt. 
1862; Ed>ic.: Brigliton U.S. London and 
■ County Bank. Tjombard Street, London, 
1882*1800; Alliance Bank ' of Simla. ].td., 
1800*1006; and Manag, r. Bank of India, 
Ltd., «ince 1006. Pobiiaitimui: Notes on 
linking Practice in India. AddrrsH : Nepran 
Sea Bond, MaLabar Hill, Bombay. 

STUAB.T, Lom«, I.C.S.; Ist Add. .Tnd. Coinnisr . 
Oudh since' 1014 ; b. 12 M.an'li 1870 ; Edttc.: 
Charterliou*:-; Balliol Coll. Oxiord. Ent. 
I.G.S., 1801 ; Jud. S c. to Govt, and nom. 
as Mem. of U.P. Council, 1010-12. .WfA-css: 
Lucknow. 

STUAllT, Murray, D.Sc. (Birm.), B.Se. (LoiuL), 
P.6.S., F.C.B.; Gi'ol. Sur. of India, ‘.inw 
1914 ; Prof, ol G<’Ol. in Poona Coll, oi Engng., 
Bombay, in addition to other duties since 
June 1016; h. 5 Nov. 18S2. Edur..: King 
Edward’s II. S., rifnningham.and iJlrininRhiun 
Unlv.: I.K.S., a'- Prol. ol Giol.. Pri-siduicy 
Coll., Madras, 1911*14. .UdresH : Poona. 

STCAIIT, Maj.*Gkn. Sir Homert Charww 
O caiLTRK”, K.C.S.T., C.8.I,; M-m. Jnd. 
Munitions Board inee 1917; b. 22 Aug. 
1861. Edue.: Woolwleh. Ent. 11. A., 1880; 
I. O, D., 1889; Dir. Gen. ol Ordnunee, India, 
1911*17. Addr^hs: Forest Hill, Simla. 

SUBRAMAXIA JYEJl, SIR SiruiiAYVER, 

K. G.T.1!!.; retind Judge of Madras Higli 
Court; t. 1842. Addreiss .* Beach lloUne. 
Mylapur, Madras. 

SUDBOEOUGH, Prop. John Joseph, Ph.D., 
D.Sc., FJ.C.; “tof. of Org. Cliem., fnd. 
Inst, of Sc.; 6. Birmingham, 18(10. Edm.: 
King Edward’s 8ch. Camp Hill, Birmingiiau’; 
Mason Coll. Birmingham; Unlv. oi Heidel¬ 
berg ; Owcu’s Coll., Manciiester, D.So. Lqfiuon, 
Late Prof, of Ghem. and Dc an of Fac. oi Sc. 
Unlv. CM. of Wales, Aberystwyth. Address : 
Bangalore. 

SUKHIA, Dr. NapiESHAW H. U., L.M. ife 8. 

L. V. So. (Spl.); F.R.8.r., (Loud). Mun. 
Conndllor G901); J.P. (1911); Hon. Pr.>By. 
Magtr. (1018); Del., the Parsi Chief Matri¬ 
monial ConrtllOlG). Phy-ksian and Sanitarian ; 
b. 26]^yl860; Ed>ie.: Bombay; Unlv. Medl. 
Examr., Bombay Univ. 1895; Leidiunr in 
Anatomy and Fliysiology, Govt Vet. Coil; 
Con. Vet. Surgn.; As l»t. Surgn., Indian 
I^Icdlcal Service; M<d. Oflicd in charge 
of H. H.cTt-KiTig Theebawof Burma and Suite 
and Ag. Civil Surgn., Batnoglri; Mem, 
st^^nd tng Committee Bombay Mun. Con*. 
(1911 to 1918); Addrew: Sukhia Buildings, 
Cowas}i Patel Street, Bombay. 

'StJNDAULAL, Hon. Panpit, Bai Bahadur. 
CA'E,; Adv., Allahabad Hk^ Court; Mem. 
, UJ., Council,,since 1895; FeUmg of Unlv. 

uf Allahab^, slace 1889; b. May 1857. Edue.: 
V Muk Central Cdl., Allahabad: Calcutta 
4. TTniy.; Vioe-Ghaocellor, Allahabad Univ., 
«'/ 100648 and 1912*10: reappointed, 1916; 


.Ind. Commsr. of Gudb 1909; Judge, Anahae' 
bad High Court, 1914; reappointed 1916; 
Mem.. Tmp.Councll, 1915; Orst Vicc-ChaaceOor - 
Benares Hindu Unlv. 1916. Addrut : 9 
Elgin Bead, Allahabad. 

SCNTH, Maharana Sri Jorawabsinhji 
C ubABSTNonji, Eaja of; b. 24 March 1881; 

^ S. 1806 ; Addrm: Sunth, Kantha. 

SUTLEB-LAND, LlBUT.-COI,. DAVID WATERS. 
C.I.E., I.ILS.; Prln. and Prof, of Medicine, 
Mod. Coll., Lalioic, and Doan, 5f<d. Foe., 
Punjab Univ. 5. Au-stralia, 18 Dee. 1871. 
j Kdne.: M'-lbourne and Edinburgh ITniv. M.D., 
Edln. M.B., O.M. Edln. M.11.C.P., Lond., 
T‘'.J{.8., Edln., Fell.; Jioy. Foe., Med,, Loudon. 
AMress : Egerton Bosul, Lahore. 

! SYRD. Sir Am iTr.iir, K.C.S.!., C.Sl.,wa8 
Law Mem. oL Vlci roy’s Council; b. 11 Feb. 

I 1869. Cull d to Bar, Middle Temple, 1800. 

I Adtiress: Patna. 

i TAGORE. AEANINPRA N.ATH, C.I.B.; VIcb* 
Prln. Gpvt. Sch. of Art., Caientta, 'iln«e 1005; 
/•eiPindar of Shazlidpur, Bengal; b. 1871. 
Edue. : f':inskrit Coll., Calcutta, and at home. 
Df'higned Meinoral Addreas to Lady Ciimm ; 
Ca'-ki t presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta, 
1911; principal work consists in reviving 
School ol Indian Art. ^.-Address: 6, Dwar* 
kanath Tagore's Lane, Calcutta. 

; TAGORE. The Hon. AIaharaja BiHAPuaSia 
I'KOUVOT COOMAR, Kt. b. 17 Sjpt. 1873, 
Edue.: Hindu Sch., (^alnntla; afterwards 
privab'ly : BlierlR of Calcutta, 1909; 'Cru tee 
' Victorki Mem. Hail; Tru t<>e, Indian Mu eum; 

Mem. of A<-latic Soc. of Bengal; Mem., Bengal 
I Council. Address: Calcutta. 

TAGOllE, Sir Rabindranath, Kt.. D.Lit. 

{ (Calcutta Unlv.); b. 1861; Edue.: ly. 

I lAved at ("alcutta 6r.t; went to country 

I at age of 24 to take Dharge of his father’s 
estates; there he wrote many of Ids 
works; at age of 40 founded sdiool at Shiuitiul* 

' ketan, Boipur; tliis has hern Ids life-work 
, e.vtsr since; vi ited Eugland, 1912, and trans* 

I lated some of his Bc'ngali works into Endlsb * 
Nolx-J l*rhse for Lit ratnre, 1013. 
ealions: In Beggall—about 80 poetlca] 
works, ana 28 prose work'', indudlng novels, 
short '>tori'>s, essays, sermons, dramas, ctd . 
in Endl .h—Gitanjoli. The Gardener,,, 
h&'ah. The Cn'scent Moon, Cldtra, IToib King« 
of uhe Dark Chamber; Tne Po^t Gfliec. < 
a Play, 1014; Fru'l Gathering; Nationalism, 
1917. Address : ^hantlnltetau, Bdpni. - ^ 

TASADDUK RASUL KHAN, RAJA Sn.l 
K.C.S.I.; Talundar of Jabangirabad, Mem. 
of UJ*. Council: Mem. B. I. Assoc., Oudh: 
Address: Bara Banki.,^ # 

(I w 

T.4TA, Sot DORABJI JAXEElpn, KT., J.P.. 
sen. partii'x, Tata Sons ik Aug. 

1859;«. of late JamteUl Na^servanjl Tata, m. 
1808, M 'hertoi, d. of H. J. Bhabha. Bim.: 
Gains Coll., (!»rob; Bombay Unlv. Jddhe. : 
Waudby Road, Bombay, 

TAVSGGUf Bt., Bst. Sanuno; RMm 6^' 
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TAW SSTN KO, T.8.O., Siipclt., Arohsuo- 
iogloftl Survey, Burma Circle; Exinr. bi 
Cluiiese, Burma, since IflOS; b. 7 Dec. 1864; 

; uirist’s Cc^., Camb; Bariiicse and Pali 
Loolurer, Bangoon Ckill., ]882>85; iAsst. Sec. 
to tiovt. ^ Biuiua, 1885-92; Jiiinnesu 
Lecturer, Cambridge, 1892-03. Addrens: 
■^Xnadaity. 

TEQAKT, CHAKIHS AuausTUS, OJ.E., MifT.O.; 
bdian Periloe; officiated aa Dy. InspAUoit. of 
Pcdlee, Calcutta; b. 1881; JSdwr.; Pniton 
Boyat. Scb., BaniakiUeii; Trinity Cnll., 
Bubllu. Joined Indian Police. 1901. 

TBBBI, H.' H. Baja Narkndiu Shah Saiiah 
Bahahub, of Tehrl-Ctarlrmil State ; b. :t Aug. 
1898. Sufioeoded 1919. Ediic.: Afayo Cull., 
Ajmere, Adibrm : IVhri-Oarhwal State. 

TiMCHEERABir, Sib Vith.ai,»as Dawodhbb, 
KT., .TJ?. ; millowner; 6. 1 Dee. Is/:,; Ednr. : 
Blplilnstone (Toll., Bombay; csoiitrola live oi 
Ini^st eotton itiilla in lloinbuy; Mein, oi 
■ BomMy Connell, 1903-10; I'rca. r.' iiombay 
Corp., 1907 ; Chairman of Mlllowiiera’ Assoc.; 
Prea. of Biduatrial Confee., Calcutta, Jiioo; 
Dir. of many Joint-Stock Companies; Mem. 
of Imp. Council; 1910-19. AiMresn; 
Mahahnmti, Bombay. 

o 

THAKUB, Bao Bahapiti Karhiitath Keshak, 
l.S.O.; Sen. Dlv. and Sess, Judge, A'lgfimr, 
ajpee 1911; b. 15 Feb. 1860. Edttc.: Saiignr 
and Jnbbulponi TI. S.; Muir Ci>utra1 (oil., 
Allahabad. Address : Xaffiiur. 

THOMPSON, Bbbbbbt, O.R.I.; T.C.S., Burma; 
b. 2 Oct. 1870. Edae.: St. Peter’s Sell., Tork; 
Trinity Ccril., Cam.: App. I.C.S. 1889 ; has lieid 
appointments as Ot. Sec. to Govt, of Burma, 
and H^. Comroar., Burma. Address: Ibiu- 
goonJT 

THOBNTOK, Huorf* Atijibr, C.T.T3., B.A., 
I.C.8.; Su^t. N. Shan States, since 1900. 
SdM.: Cheltenham; Christ Quttch, 0\ri.>nl 
(B.A.). Mnt. I.C.S.. 1895. Address: Th. 
UcBlaency, Lasirlo, ff. Shan States. 

THXiLBAI, Taj^uqpar ob, Bana Sir Shkora.! 
SraGH Bahaduk of K^uroaoh, K.C.I.B.; 
Bai Bareli District: b. i8€5; m. Ist, d, ot 
Babu Amaijit Sin^i, p. b. of the 11.aja of 
. MUhonU; 2nd, d. of BajaSornesuidatt Siugi], 

> -‘a ibtja oi Eundwar; 3rd, d. of the Itajk of 
sBaiapur District. Edue.: Govt. H. 8., Bai 
Bareli. S. fattier, 1807; descended from 
I- Etefi Sahvahan, whose Bum vat Bra is current 
.Mtn - Bidla. JMr; KunwSr liol Eima Kottl 
« ^Bin^ Bahadur. Addr^s: Thulral^ Khajur- 
:..gaon. 

OF, since 1915, B,x. 
, MANSKIEID WAltl!B,.i 
UJi. ^tab.); b. 8 Dec. 1871. Edue.P 
.TfighgBg BGhff CcHpua Ghrlsti Coll.; Cam., 
DieS^#rlB94 j Ptlnclpal. St. VJtA'e Divinity 
v AmffiBbad,1003; Sec., (m.S., Indian 
1918; Canon of Lnaimoiv, 1910-15. 

; .^Ishopatone, Palamcotta. 

, WBimir Pkolifs, c.I,E., I.C.S.; 
T., I«h(m, afaioe 19f0. Educ.,*. 

• ]^tr. 

V- 



qaiorEviiiLLY, bishop 
WBxv. Edward Harut 




TOMKINS, TIKBBBRtGbraRD.C.T.B., P.l 
Acct.-Cieii., Bengal; b. 21 April 1309. 
privately. Joined Fin. Dept, of GoVt. oi 
India, 1891. Address : 9, Riverside, Barrack’s 
pOre. 

TOMKINS, LioHEi, Linton, C.LB.; 1)v. Jiisp.- 
Gciil. of Pnlici*. Piuijali, since 1914; Bill, 
India Police Dexit. In 1891; Address: 
Luliurc, 

TONE, IT. H. AvflS-Ull-DACLA Warikul MuT/K 
Nawah Sir Mdh.whad liiKAiiuf Ati Kha'i 

riAHAlUFU SAIJT..*T .fANO, G.U.I.G., G.C.S.l.; 
b. 184H; iS. 18U'. State has urea of 25:V1 
si|. miles and popnliilloii of over 2T0,(MHi. 
.iddress ; Toiik. 

TRAVAXCOBl’:, II. 11. Sir J!\i,a Ravia VarMA. 
Mmtakajaii or, G.C.l.i’;. G.l'.S.l., M.R.A.S., 
Olliei’i’ de l'in^flIle1ion Piililique ; b. 2;', S<’|i; 
IS.'»7: S. LSS.'i. .‘W.-iti’ has area of liTliO sq, 
miles and ■lojiulalion of 3.0UP,UI)0. Address, 
'ria\aii(.’ore. 

TRAV.A.NCOKI’: AND COCHIN. SnOTH iMniA. 
Hisiioe or. since IDii.',. Rt. Rbv. Cn.iRi.RS 
Hop]’. Gil.ii, AI.A.. D.l).; h. 11 Feb. 1861. 
Editr.: St. Rdinimd's Sell., Canterbury; 
King William's Coll., Jslc of Man ; Queen's 
roll, and Kidley Hall, I'anibridge. Address; 
Kottayain. 

TROTTER, ilON. Justick Victor McrkaV 
CorTTS, If.A.; Puisne .fntlgc of Madras 
Hiali (Four!, sinee 191.'; I». 12 M.ay 1874 ; 
Editr. : Si. I’anI’s Sell.: Ualliol Coll.. Oxford : 
ealh'd to Bar (Inner Temple). J901 ; joineil 
N. K. Cimiiil, ltM)2. Address: High Court, 

’ M.idias. 

TUDBALL, IloN. JnsTicu 'Wirmam, ; Public 
Jtid;'e, Allahab.iu llich (' 01111 . sinee 1009; 
15 Mar. 1866. Editr!:: Bedfonl Mck». Sell.; 
Christ Church, U-xford. 1. C. S. 1885; Add. 
.lud. Coiniusr., Oudli, 1908. Address: 27, 
Stanley Jlond, Alliiliabud. 

TURNER. Dr. John Andrew, M.D., D.P,1T.. 
(Cantab.). C.I.E., 1916; Knlwr-l-HInd Gold 
Medal. I’lxeeutivc Health Offici'r, Bombay, 
ft. Sejit. 1858; m. Vera >Dirgiwet liambert. 
Ediir. ; K lug’s School, Sydney; Ikilnbiirgh 
University; ioindou and Paris. Formerly 
31. O. H. fA*i<x*hter and Rnttand County: 
31. O. II. Hertfordshin* and J'kut Herts and 
Essck. PuMications: Sanitation in India; 
History of Plague in Bombay; TuberculosiB 
ill India. Address: (iiiecu’s Sfanslons, lk>in> 
bay. 

TWEEDY, George Awred, T.C.S.: Mem. 
ol Board of Rev. U.P., since 1911-; Stem, of 
U.P, Council; Educ.: King's Col!., London. 
Ent. i,C.S., 1870; Coniiiisr. of a Division, 
190:1. Additss : Allahabad. 

Cb 

rW03IEY, Sir DANfHn (Harold BvjJT)* 
I.C.S.; .Tadge, Ctitef Court, Rangoon, suiee 
1909; ft.^1864. E(fuc.St.-*'Stanllans* Cffiti,' 
TuIIamore ; Univ. Coll., London. But. 

1882; called to Bor, Mid^ Temple, 1898 r 
Sec. to .Govt. 1897; ComiiSisHtoaer, 19^;. 

I AddfGM 4 Baegoon... 
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fAl^ , Htisain Badkuddin, M. a. (Jlotitmrs), 
(Honours), Cantab. 18t)6; Bar-at- 
Ag. Second Juc^c, Bombay Court 
of Small Causes; b. 11 Octolwr 1873; m. 
jdiBS Nazar Mduimmad Palehally. Edw.: 
AniUTnan-e-JsliUu, Bombay; St. Xavier's 
School .'iiui Coilegi’ ; ) linen log (killege, 

Cambriilgr. Practixeil in t.1u* tSoiiibay 
Court. Addrcm: Ahiianzi), ^Malabar Ukt, 
Bombay. , 

TTIAIPCB', If. ir. ]MA1IM{U\II iiMIMtAM SlK 
i'ATKIi SiMiJI. BMIM>r<K OP. ({-.('.S I , C.tM.K. 
b. 1848. Adthesf.: ril.ii|air. 

UDAirVH, II IF. THK Ba.I\ op. n(\\iii:\siin- 
KAl! PR\‘M|i .SiNtill Dj:o. I’lIlKI' in' Adihv^a : 
l/daiiiiij. 

F'LLAII, Vuv. JiiSaN : Arr|ulr:ii;(>ti 
Adidciu’on in Lahore l)icK‘i'se, > 
and Su]Ml1g. Hissicniary ot Toba 
tiiaSiioii; b. IhS": Ednr. 

Ekitala: l.nhori! Div. (oil. 

Trinity f'hiireh, Lahore. 

VEIBA I)E (.ASTKO. JIT. 

Mawoel lliBEino. D.D.; 

Mylapur.sitioi* 18hi>: ft. Oporlo. AVb/e. 

CroRorian Uni., Borne. ..liftft-iv..'.; S.m niome, ■ 
Jdadras. 

TUNIS, ARTlirJ!, r.l.U.. D.LitI,; Edur. 

J'Jdinburgh : Jtaliiol Coll., (Klord: I'VII.. 

of Asialie Hoe. of Bengal and ol (oilv. ot 
Allaliabiid. Knt. I. 13 H.. isSl ; I’lin.; 

Sanskrit Coll., Jk-nans, 1888; Queen's Coll.,, 
Benares, 18!'" ; Prol. ol Uo,‘,t-Vrdi(: 8atiskjit,i 
XJniv. ot AllahalHid, l!ll 1. Addn-hH: <<uvt. 
Staiiskrii Library, Benai is. 1 

VliN KATAS WEk\ CTFALAPATl TlUlsa\-| 
BAO BAIIADCB. Mahaiu.imi Hik lUvi;,, 
HlAHATiAJAH OP BoilKIJ.f. tl.C.I 1-3., K.C.I.K., ' 
Maharajaii, 1900; Aneieiit /i niindiir ot | 
Bobbill; ft.. 28 Aug. 1802. Kdnr.: Bohbili, I 
privately, ascended Caddi in 1881; Viei—. 
rtes. ot Miidriiit .L'liidlinirier.'t' A.-.sni'n. Jiie' 
Hem., 'Ro.val Asiatie Hoc.; .Mein, ot Hbulras 
Council. I8»($, 1808, 1 !M) 0 , nnd 1902; Bli^t ' 
Native Mem. of Madias Bxee. CouneilJ'1910-l I, 
Adibrens: Bobbill, Ma(lra> Bre^ ideffey. 

TEKRIEBI’-S, (T.WbU. ('.l.C.; Sii’nltg ; 

J’3ng., P.'W.l)., siiiee liljl). Editr.:iit. i'eti-r’s ■ 
(3oll., Agra; Bonrkie. But. i'.B'.D., I8«;i;| 
Under-Sec. to Covt. P.W.D., KaiiiL Tni, 
1912-14; Exec. Eng., Debra Ihin, lOl.l-lC. 
Address: ryzabad, 

VINCENT, JnANK AUTHtm MONEY, M.V.O.. ! 
King's Police Medal : CbininlK'-loner ol i 

Police, Bombay City; ft. ‘JSrd Ortobei.! 
1875. «i. Helen Trevor-Boper ; Ediic.: Dul\ricli ■ 
College, and City and Ciiilds TeeFinieal Coll.; 
.loined Indian Poliee 1805; SiiiNirintendniit ! 
of Police, 1904; iTincipsiI, I'nlicc Tmiiiing ! 
Sch.: Deiraty CoipniLat.loner, C.l.l)., Bniubay; ' 
Deputy Dlrect>or„ (Jtgila'al^Inti-lligeuee -n'Ab 
Gowrnmont of }iidia;4Conftnissioiu'T of Poliee, 
1910. Addreu;* Bulge' Bpad, Mvlabar Hill, 
Bombay. ■ ' ' „ *-> / 

VINCENT, Wit-Wabt’ ‘ZJRSEY IIoakk, 

Kt. ; Mem.of yioerpy’f^RjqrciRConncjl, J017; 
ft. 1806; Eavbe: Cg^st CJUl., Brecon ; Trinity 
Cfill., Dwito. 1. C.‘S.» 1887; served in 
Ifp ThllObs dipaclt4(>H, gfli. as Jiidge^ 


Calcutta BJ^ Court, 1009'tmd 1010; Seo^ia. 
Leg. De.pt., Qovt. of £adUy 1911-'" 

Exec. Coimcii, Bihar and Onsofi, 1C 

VlSYESVABA'SrA; see Mokghagttnduin. , 

VOLKEIIS, BobERI CHAM-RS FBAEW, C.l.Eei 
Sec. Ilailway iiaard, 100Z-18; AdooBotaut, 
J*. W. D., since 1878 ;* ExionlneT, 1)894. 
Address ; Calcutta. ' 

IVAtniA, Mil D1N8H.\ 1iDTfr.ii, Kt. ; 6.^ fi’Aug. 
iHt; I; lidw.: Blpbiii.stone Coll., Bombay, 
ill Cut.ioii itidiisiry.'iini'e 1874; for 31,)^aiU'!i 
siTNi'd Itonihay aVruii, Ottrp., (Fr^fcffent 
1901-021: lor 28 yars Mem. Bombay 
imiiifi.* .Woe. Coiniiiittee, since 1880, 
lUiiiibiiv liiiji. TrUht. since' it« formation 
1898; I'res. ol 171h National CougrosS, CM-^ 
(iittn, 1901; and ot J's-Igauni Prov. (kmferenfie^ 
1897 ; ua\,- f>\ idevee befon* Boyal ConuDimloii 
on Indian exis'iiditurem 1897; 'Trustee of 
liliiiihiuiie Ck>il.; also Chaiiinan, Me;- 

iti.-iiitK’ ClianiUo-and Bureau. PiiUications : 
iiaiiiphlets on Indian Finance and Econo¬ 
mics, *Ar'rlcu1tiital Condition, of India, 
BaiRvays, tiurwuey, T.mpetance, etc.} large 
eontribntor to leiuling Indion newspapers 
and journals for the Inst :K> years. Address: 
.liji lloiisr, Bavcliu Sti-eot, Fort, Jtombay. 
W.iDDJNGTON, CUAKIiKfl WnilonGHBY, Af.A., 
C.I.E., W.V.O., l.ks.; Tutor to H. H-tlie 
Mnliurajah of .lodhiuir; Pria., Atayo CoU., 
Ajmer. 190.3-18; 6. 29 Dee. 1865. Edue.-: 
('harterliou.se ; Orii.l Coll., Uxon., Address: 
Mayo Coll., Aliui.r. ^ 

WADIA, .IAMSRTJKI5 ARDAREEK. J. P., 1900; 
Ale reliant; ft. 31 t)et. 1857 ; Edue. : Klphiu- 
stoue Sell, and Coil, and served apprentice¬ 
ship in Dickiiison .Akroid & Co. of IxmdOD; • 
I I'joinoter and Director of Cotton and othdnr. 
iudiistiiul t'oiieerriK: Mem her of Bombay 
Mun. Coriin., since 1001. 

Writer on Induslrial and Eeonomfersubjecls^ ; 
. ]mbli-hed tivo p!if)|phlel.s against otosfng' of 
' the iMint,s. Addrnss: WU(lcnie.sa Itoad.,' 
Alnlabar Hill, Bombay. . . 

WAIdvl’Ji, ATajor Qeorgm Kbup;. CkLE* ‘ 
Fell, ot Boyal Cull, of Vet. Snrgs.Zj^or, ' 
1. C. V. D., Supdt. C. V. D,. Bombay,'ft. 80,'? 
i Aiareh 1872; hd>n;.: Wanilck Scb. ;'Jft .'¥1 , 
c., i.oiidoii. jgini'd A. V. u., 1804 ;ttaBalcrra4'.: 
! to Civil, 1897; Address: Poona. * 

! WALK KB, GllBKRT THOMAS,- ALA’ 

F.B.A..S., 8c.D., F.B.8.,; Dir. OenV^f 
I Oh.'ei vatories, since 1904; <ft: 18CEi; 

St. Paul's Sell.; Trinity (kdl., Camb^ .(b 
Wrangler. 1889); Fell. 1891 ; 

1895. Addrem: Mi^tuoroIofiMtl', 

Siniiu. 

WAEKEB, Pra .Tames, K c.t.E., CXB. 
Coinmsr., Nagpur; Add. Alem., Imp, COtutclL^ 
19Bj; ft. 1^11. Edue.: Al>r]'deen ;'v> 

Balliol Coll., Oxford. Served in exemlyaii, 
brancli of I.C.S., in Madras und^BP. 

Nagi^. I _. 

WALLT^ Sir .Tohbi Edward Bo 
.T iJSTioE,-Kt., M.A.; Chief Jnatic^; 
since 1014; 6. Nov. 1861. Called 
Middle Temple, ISPO; AdY. CtegiH 
1900-97; Vice C9iancellor,MadnwlMv,J.f 
Pul8>c Judge, 1907-14. ' 

Court. Afadrof ‘ -- "j 
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'’‘WAXHHLUVt HiraU) M.A., Jiidgo, 

'f Ciateutta'High Court, Hiucn 1015; Hdtir. : 
-Merton CoU., Oxford. Eut. l.O.ij., lyOo ; 

- Addrea'i High Court, C^Jcuttu. 

, ' 

WASH, Hrnust Hbrb£ 1 it Ciioruc, C.S.I.. i 
, 7 ^Iiirch Jiduf.: 'I’lviit; I 

,Uhfv. Coll* Loudon ; Middli' 'l\-inplp ; Coiuoisr,! 
Hard%i$n‘Div., 1D04; Lhag.'ilpiir Div., 1!KW: 
Mem., imp. Cmitieil. i : Con iiisji.. 

Chota Nagpur J>iv., 101'.!; M -m., lioviiV.\ -ialie 
•* hoc. and Aisiutlc Soc. of il-ngal. AiMn s : 

H Kanchi.' 

i ■ ■ • 

• .WANKANEll CArr.ii.N'3Liii.\R.ijiA Sill. S-'i 
Am vjtsrmiiri, Haj s.i]ir.i( ok, iv.C.i.H.; h i 
.Tan. 1879; «S'. 1S«I ; li'fur.: Kajkuinar Coll ' 
, State has area ot .1^5. 1 ( 1 . ami j>opiiIuMi>ti ' 

of S2^5;L Salute. U giiH'. Addre'^'t: Wiiii-■ 
^ Itaucrr^ ' 

f" .j < • I 

WAKilLJlTON. .loiiN PvLl., C.IE. 28 ; 
» Aug. JSIO. .Idiiu'il J'ol J’liiij-''' ■ 

1801; Asjhl. liisp. Ceil., Jtiiilway I'olicr, IS'U ;, 
refiri'U, lOlUI. AMra^: Uiihgrt. JlToii-o i 
Ka^uuli. 

WAIUJ, ABTiii'K WlMiil'M. ; I’lid oi' 

JMiyaif'., Ciifliihig Coll. I.uckiiow. hiiio' 
b. Waterlo'j, I Aug. IS-IS. Jidac.: Liveriniol 
ftoJl.; Liverpool just.; St. .lohn's Cull, CjiiiL.; j 
l^'ll. and Meiii. ot Syuilic, A1liili:ilM<l Ciii'v., 
Mem. of S>'iiat4'. l!< u.-ires Ilimlii Liiiv., 1010.. 
^iddrcKg; JOtul'.ludi JlagU, Lui-.knuw. ■ 


WEUh, liuN. M. PK 1'., C.r.B.; 'FofindQZ of Th« 
War League ol India; Chairman. y l|a ractit 
Chamber of Commerce; ft. Cllttol!^’*lS09; 
Jidup.: privately. Engaged in mercantile 
pursuits. AMreas: Karachi. 

AVEBSTHU, .I 0 HN EuWiRn, C.I.E.. I.C.S., 
Dy. Conimsr., Syiliet, A-'Surn. siuee 1912; ft; 
Jianeh;, :i Si'i)l. 1871. Edm.: (!ti:irterliOUse; 
Triiiily Hall, Cam.; Eut, I.C.S., 185)1. Ad- 
»/re«s; Syllu-l. 

Avnsrc'orr, llr. «. 11 .; sec Lucknow- 

Bishujj ol. 

WHEEL Ell, hill Hi..ni;v. K.fi.l.E, C.I.E., 

C.8.I., I.C.S.; Mi'iii., E\-'o Cutincil, Bi.-ngal, 
since 15)17. iii/iic.; rnrist.’s Coll., Cum. Kill. 

I C.S., ISDL ; Dy. ,Sec., Du\t. ol India, Kin. 
Dept., 15):)7-us; S -e.. Iluj-il (^uiir.ni siun on 
Dccculr.ili'.'ilioii, 15)II.''-II9; Fin. Si-i:., Covt. of 
I* ngal, iy()5)-12; Home Sue., Co\t. of Tudiaj 
ll)l'J-l(i. 

Wliri'i:, MiJor. FI'.KPMIU’K C.I.li., 

AI.D.; \ hf. l)]r-ticii, f.M.S. (S-iiiitary), 

lt»l-t; bJtii!.iiy Coininsi., Ouvl ol India, 

i-io'la. Addichs: c.-o (iiindlay. Groom A: Co., 

JluIlih.I.V . 

WIII TIA .I'Ui.N 'r.\tii ION, C.J.I,.; ALiiiager, 

lii'lii.iii K.ij iiiidi'i' Cuiirl of Walds: Edvp.: 
I'liilon Cull ; .New •’oil, O'liiiiiil : Liiiv. Coll., 
l.undon. Lut. I.C.S. ISDS; .Icftfma; 

Cliaiupui'jM 


WAJID. Thomas Hobbiix John, c.t.e.. .M.V'.d. ; | 

Educ.: Ij'raioliiighaui Sell., Cooji.-r's Hill.i 
Eiit. P. W. D., 1883; 011 dep. with S-tst;ui 
Boundary Commission, 15)02-00; Euidin t r, 
Delhi Durbfir, 1911; Engiincr t,u ilonii 
}>ept., Govt. Imlia, for select ioii of sil.:- foi 
Himgncnpiial, I'ellii, 191'J: si‘r\iecs l?ut lor 18 
'moRths to King of Siam to inaugurate irri¬ 
gation works in VdHey of .Mciiaiu Chau Piiaya; 
Ql). Eng. and 8uc. to Punjab Govt., Ihl.'i; 
Bfi-ro., Pimjiih Council, 1915; P.J5 G.S., 

, M.I.C.E.; M:.A.M.C.H. Add/aif; Lahore. i 

WABNE. Kt. Bev. Frvw.s AUs-' 

sloiuiry Bishop to Indh, .since UIOO; ft. 30 I 
.'’4>ec. 1854.. .id-Zrc'ov : luajat Bagli, I.ui-k- 
now. • 



flV^'lIEN, Geicako xVnscriitho, ir.A.; 
^ wvalaa Cedi.. xVinrilsar.since 1915: ft. ^ 


Pi In., 
Dee. 



*WATdOA, CwintHd Cujhnoham, C.l.E., 
i Ckunmsr., Ajiuer-Mcrwara: ft. 1871; Edtu‘.: 

^ Minbur^t Hnlv.’if Christ. (Huircli, Oxloyl. ; 
j!j)it. ISC.S., 1897 ; Priv. See., Cuv. of Bombay. I 
lOO'ihlS; Sott^to Govt, of Boutfiay, Pol. and ; 
^ 'Jud. Dbpt. 1D12-L4. i^AddrenNi^Ajmer. j 

Hbv. John, M.A., IXA).. PC.s.; Friii., j 
i. " ^ttish, Ghunsilut) Coll., (Meiittiii,; ft. 1802. 

'<l • Pariah Sell., Methlick: Gram. S<di., Glo ; 

^ Abudctfiii; Aberdeen Univ.; Now Coll., Edlii- / 
^ "‘*-"2*=^Joioo^ Dull Coll., CatellUa, 1888 


WILMA.M.s, CMT. IIekIILIIT IJtM.-TRONO, 

D. S.O., l.\1.8, ; IP od-iit M. (lu:al Ofluser, 
lUiiigiMin Gi-iieial Iluspiiul. since ion?; ft. 

II Fell. 1.875. AdU(i fs<: Gcueiol Hospital, 
Kaiigouii. 

W Ild.r.VAlrf, Si'DNKV Cu^UI.?•:^^ M.A., (Cantab • J ,ll 
ibomluni. V'iee-Cli-iiniian, Calcutta Port 
Cmuniissioiu rs; ft. 9 JJay 1870; Edw,: 
KLiigswuud Si'll.; iStil'i, fJiiiv. Coll., Alx-ry- % 
hlwytli and 'rriiiit,^ Cull., Cambridge. Priv. 
Si-c. to Sit Edward llold-ii 1900; Junior 
•<cu. to A'i'-nl. 14. 1. J’.'., 1900-03; Dy. Sec. 
tili.\gi‘iit, E. 1. B. l».:-it«; S'e.v, to Agout, 

E. l.B. 15)00-11; S'c. Port Commi .sioiieTfi, 
l.iiliult», lOlt-lO ; Vicu-Chainuau, 1910. 
I^iddiitiiitim: Tin- Ecuinnnies ol Hallway 
T'raiis|K>rt, 1009; Artlet- oa Indian raiiw.s.ys in 
aioileri Jtailw.iy Praetice, 1913. Address: 
Port Cummissiuiicr’s House, Calcutta. 

WILLINCDO.N, 1^,I. PaiTiii, ot Ualton, -r. 1910. 
J''){isj3.WAV Fhee.maN'T)iomis ; Governor » t 
Bombay, 1913-18; Governor D.'signufcc of 
ALidras. ft. i -2 Sep. 1800 ; vi. 1892, Iloh. Marie 
.Vd' lalde, d. ol Lst B.arou Bradsey; one H,r 
xV.D.C. to Lord Br.issey when Gov. ol Victoria, , 
1895; M.P. (1..) llaHtiiigs, lo-iu-lOOb; BoiniirW ^ 
Div. Ml Coi'iiw.ill, looii-lo; Jiin. Lonl of 
Tivasury, loor>-t2»; Ijord-iu-VVaitiiig to 11. 31. 
Jfeir: s, lion; [ni'go<Brassey Fronman-T'liomas, 
ft. 23 Jujy 180K Cltdis : B.kIicIota'’, Brook^i. 




.* 4, Gomwall^Sguaru, Calcutta., ^ 
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Mint Ufau^T tlU Oclobiir 1015. Boiuiiay re- ■ 
ptetmiaUve of ladian Advisory Clutnmltteu to i 
Uiluuttll of Instttut-ion of ftti*chaai>.'a1 Engineers. i 
AMren : IL 31. JSlinf, Boiniwy. > 

WILSON. CHAKl.i:s UfKRV, A».iifc of! 

iIoni{-Koiig «iid Slianalml Jtnukiuu ('orpor- ■, 
atiou, BcwTitwy, and Meni. of liombay (.'onncil; 
foroicrly 3lfiu., liiirma Council, h. 22 Oct.' 
JSoS. jlefdrm; Bombay. 

WILSON*. N'livinK FitBOBKicK .lAiivis, , 

C.U.E, Director. lt.T.3I.: h. 2rid .Ian.; 

1865; J^dur..* Gosport Milibiry Acadciu>. Rfer- 
chant Service. 1878 to 1887 ; th.-uce ' 

to date. AddfrM: .llnr/iic* Jioii.ee, , 

Dockj'unl, Jioiiilci^. 

WINDIIAAT, J.T.-GOI-. r’UAHJ.ES .To-euir.'!. C.l.K.: 
Itcskluutlii Wehtciii Staten ol Hajiiutaiiii, hilice . 
1010; ft. 1807; Knfc. Army, 1880; ^Indian ■ 
I*ol. Service, 1803; Tol. Otllcer with Kv-Amlr , 
Yakub Khan ol iCabnl, AdUrens : 'Un: ■ 
Itcijiduncy^ Judlipur* 

WINN, CaiM’.iiT I'lUSELW. IS.O. ; Ih sii-trai, 
Home Dept., Govt, ol Iiidi.i. ft. 

1866. Edue.: 3Iuir CVntr.il Coll.. AllaiiiilKiiI. 
Addrens: S'liuln. 

WITHERS, Lif.i T. JiDiUK CI.KMKST. C.I!;,.. 
R.1.3I.; Intelliiienee Olluvr, Pi-rnJaii •.nil, 
Addrein: liit''llig.‘iiei! Diiparlinciil. 3Ja>-rfl. 

WODEHOl'SE. r/r.-Coi.. VRKDhitio Wli.fiUM, 
J. A.; jloiiihay I’ol. Hepl-. Jtesidc iit, 
Kolhapur and Pol. Agent, S. Mahratta 
Oonntr.v States; ft. 7 April 1807; ISdiic,: 
WostminBtcT; Samlhiirst. .loined Arniy, 
1880 ; Addjress: The Jlesldeucy, Kolhapur. 

WOOD, Hon. Sir John H-^ititv. K.c.T, 
C.8.1.; Pol. See., Govt ul Jndici. sinee 1011: 
late Besideut, Indore: ft. 1870. /i'rfnc. 
MarlborouaJi; lilalllol Coll., 0^1ol■d. lint. ; 


I. a8., 1803; Vndc^-Sec. td Oovt. of India, 
Foreign Dejit., 1890-1903 ;,lat Assist. In Batd* 
chistan, 1003. Dy. Sec., Foicten Dept., 
1006-10. Addrest: Ava Lodge, Simla, 

WOOD, Walter GcNNEtt, A.H.I.G.E.4|jU,S,L; 
Prin., TIioinaKOii C.E., Coll., Koorke?, Mn«o 
1016; ft. 19 Oct. 1801. JSdik.: WelUngton ; 

II. 1.E. Coll. Ent. P.W.D., 1883: S^t. 
Eng., lOOS I th. Kng. and Sec. to Govt., U/P., 

1'>12-16. ddeCreM : RoorJtcc. 

• i 

WOODBOFFE, .TotstIOE SIR JOHN OSOBiOE, 
Kt., I'uisiie Judge, Calcutta High Court, sIrcb 
1004; ft. ia Dec. 1W5. Edur .; Woburn Park; 
VjjIv. C.i 11., 0.vfonl (ll.C.L., kt.A.). Barr., 
Tiiii(‘r 'It-iiiple, 1H80; Advocate, Calcutta 
li.C., 18!H); Judge, 1004: Oifg. Ch. JugttC«>, 
Oengnl. Nov. .lOl.l. Addremt; 4 Carnac 
SI reel, Calcutta. 

WOOLLCO.MLE, RKOINaM'; Agent, B. B. * 
C. I. JhiHway ; ft. 27 Oct. 1858; Edtus.: Taqnton 
Coll. Sell.; R. 1. I). G., Coopers Hill. 
irointed fea P. W. D., .India. Amved October 
1882 and posted to coiiHlmction of Swat 
-It her Canal. Tronsf erred to 'R. M. Ballway 
IKS'C; services leased to II, B. & C. I. By. 
from Jail. 1885. Bctlrcd on ik'iision 1000, 
iiiid reniaiiH-d in einployinent of B. B. Si C. 1. 
By, Co., as .\sst. Eng., Dist. Loco, Supdt., Ox. 
Storekee|H-r aud tiiiall,w as Agent; Gazetted 
Captaiu fii tl. B. & C. I. By. VoL, 1885 and 
31a (or 1890; resigned 1006; reappointed 
Colonel cniiinulg. the two Battailous 4d912-< 
Mild retired on formation of I. D. F. AdiAvrr: 
The Ri<lg(‘, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

\VYNDH.\M, Perct, C.T.B., B.G.S.; Comrast. 
ICuinaoti. since 1014; ft. 13 Dec. 1867. Bdite. .* 
Giggleswiek Sell.; Queru's Ooli. Oxford, M.A., 
.loined I.C.S., 1889. Addrmt Haini Tat. 


YITSCF. Sir llAiMi MaH.uuiE0, Et. '^ddrms 
Bombay. * 



Control tnwtk QoUon Tradf. 
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CONTROL IN THE COTTON TRADE. 

A crisis occarivd in thc*coWoii trade in wlety ol vrhinli the crop Is muuIHu yuftiitlty. 
Bombay in the early part of as a result The cliiof reiuvdies required hy ili,. situation 
of unflf speculations in tJood Bruuch cotton, were, then-lore, the Mih.'.titcitluji oi ^liurt-f4-rni , 
It wasa renetliion In ase.vere lorm of Iroubh' lor long-teriii setUenn-iits and such regulalious 
vhicli had primously occurred and the hifih of the eoudilions of contrm-t as would r-iidor 
price to which cotton was forced. The di«i-'>]K»-iBib]c a broadening o1 tlie basis of coutiact. 
cultles of reaching an luiderstanding be^’eeii j* Dolfiicf. ol India (flottoii Contract) Itnli-s, 
the bims and bears at the annual liroju-.y sWIl .--1 T,ro.-ec-ded on these, lines. Some organi- 

ment in April were so acute that a proios.n ■ (i,.fi\iii<-ally known as a ** elearing-house") 

was made tlmt Ooveruuieiit sh mid ti\ a s« till - ^ laeilitate the seltleiin ut of UilfereuceH, and 
ment price. «owriiuu-nt dreliv. d to d this | ^.utlioiity with powc-r to ll^c the market 

s-ettlement -uni senerally to regulate 

with the trade to pre\eiit a itciiirim.( ; i,iattris ancillary to tlie toicgoiiig, were also 

... ^ 

ritli 
assist 



temiMtary measure, and legislation in tin 
liCgiEli^ive Council took tlie place of tile rule 
In October. 


'I’hc ii-i'i-.Utioii iolloued the rules -in jirefcr- 
riiig the ju'incijile ol iioiiiiiiation tor the upjioint- 
Tiie conditions which reiid.-red lio.sible Un- the controlling aiitlmilty, the tri^o 

occurrence of the crises last year weft- m.uulj iV-!XVble 'i’he^‘new Tct 

]ioiMtioii, III oulei to liu-illtate the holdhig of 


and Uic narrow basis of the contract. 'I’lie 
rcmoticncHCOf the time ofsettleiudlil led to.siieeu- 
latiou to an extent which was not' iii-cessaril> 
correlated in any wav to the resoun-.es ol the 
parties; while, tho dnstom of requiring pi r-. 
formance of a contract in the iiartie.iilar viirietj’ 
of cotton contracted lor led to great lluetuatinns 
of ntteUf especially as speculative eoiitriicts 
vrerefrequently made in respect oi a particul.ir 


ju'oiiertv and the traiiNaelious ol tlic Cotton 
Contract.-, Jjoard in general. 

'Uhl- .\e.t i- regai-ded as a tein]K)rai'y measure, 
jieiiding peimaiieiit legislation in such lorra as 
the will king of I he Bill may show' to bn requii-cd 
Tile i< ni|>orar> measure became law on Uth 
Deciiubi-r, liHrf. 


CONTROL OF COTTON CLOTH. 


In vlc^ of tho high price of '!otton,*whk-h 
caused oanldeiabic distress to the jioorcr classi-i. 
In India' and led, in certain instates, to 
disturbanocs, the (k>verniu<‘iit' of Inda imMairli 
last, appointed an iiifornuU euniinit.tee coni- 
posed'iatdnly of persons eugag(-d in the, eot.1.oii 
trade to consider what sti-ps could be taken 
lu the matter, and in pai-ticulur (ft) w'he.ilu-r it 
vronld be possible to iutroduec a scale ut mills 
lharaes for cotton cloth, and if sucli a scali; ivas 
posaude, what it should 10 , uiid (b) whelher 
It would be nooessaxy tor this purpose to control 
In atiyjray tli« price of, or operdtions in, raw 
qoMCKijVnd if so, what steps were practicable 
W thlsmixoctiou. 

lim committee passed li> resului-ions. in 
'Ibki they doclar^ that than' t-hoigjilit It derii- 
lAMnVthat tho prmo of cloili inanufiu;tured in 
XbidiiL'should nut rise alxiv'u a point ^stifled 
.-bgr ^ grtoe of raw cotton and other co-it of 
'laapUlaotiiro allowing a reasonable margin 
-of profit to tile maiiafaeturer, dnsui'r and rc> 
toUen Ihex thought that-It w'ould be diiliRult 
to regulate tile pr% of aU varietieB gjicloth and 
to ensure that tho consumer wupa g-it the 
benefilM^f prices so prescribed, but they 
coasii^bd that a fair ni-^asuro of 4outro] would 
bo pngitlcablo U a limited uomb.tr of varieties of 
. cloth standardised or manufactured and 
i^ifalflb:4ii^r.^tog|^ious. They rccouiinendcd 
' a Oyainit Committee in 



Looal Ailiolnlstratiaif^ uoutrollcd priou^. 


should give Information with ngiu-d to the 
quantity of ilie ordinary sHXi-i-s, dothies and 
lung t-loLli ri-qiiin-d lur the iiuorer clussi-s. TliiK 
C.'iitial Coiuiuii 1 11 - (-ouldapi-i-pare speeiileatloiis 
and tin- obligatiuii of maiiiitacturng tliu cloth 
required W'ould In- dlstrihuii'd by some, central 
uutlioiily as cquil-ably us jiusslbly among the 
mUls. 

The Govi-i-jiineiit of India alli-r giving their 
Miu.st cdi-i-liil eousidi-rutoii iu tin- Ouiniuiilee.’s 
recomiiteudiifioiiH ugn-ed gi-iieriilly with their 
prujKiials iUL tho siiuidai-disafion of certuiu 
varieties of cloth. 'I’ln.y agreed that it would 
be uuneccsbary aud uiidcsIruliK' i-u place any 
r<-striction on the. inuiiufaetui-i- of haiid-uiade 
clolh and tliey thought that it Mould also he 
uiidesimble., oven if xiosslble, to assume coutro 
ovt-r iiujiortud cloth. 

ill oi-iler to give eliect to tihe scheme for 
.standardising cloth manuliictnrc, Govern* 
|«ni-nt prepared legislation taking power to 
appoint a Controller of Cotton Cloth, who should 
act iu a isociation with an advisory committee 
of persons with tcelmicnl knowledge of tho^ 
trade. It is decided ,Uiat the Controller 
sliould he cmiiftwercd (> 0 ' require the mills to 
munufaf^luru Certain kiuds of cloth lor whk-li 
they will be paid at rau-s fixed so as to allow 
a reasonable margin of profit, the elothtso pro>’. 
dufied b -iug retailud to tUc. public at stilctfr 



<So6 

Tuu 


Control 


"a?" 


'Cloth. 


for Oamm -icc and Indu ihry, ini rolunod a Bill 
III til* Vi'J.!r«y■^^ I. {lislatiw Council on 4tli 
S iptcinbf’T to innct tin* lu-: 'hS'iry iii 'a-uin-it 
and after con-idcrnlil'- Ui'lKiti*, and ex- 
aiiiinatiou by a S-li-rt (')mnrdt.’(<, w.i'S jii-ir-vd j 
into liiH' on liiitii Mi‘|)(-c'iJibur. 

T.u* imin^diiitc f(n*ct of tin* ^teps iak>>n byi 
(Ji)Vi*ratovi)t w.i-* a licavy tall m juccl’-hoikIij 
market. 'I'iic clotli iifilNcd by tin- piuin-r 
nla'iKCK dro|i|it‘d trum sll;!litb un'di-r Bs. .1 pt-r 
lioilnd tuli-sKlUiui It-. l-:i-0 |i r pound, that is, 
lower than the eiiuiv.ilcjil. rati- ol raw i-otton. 
Consequently, file nerd Ini (he intriHturtHiii o} 
special iiieasiin s ol price i-iidIi'oI l.i'injioi.iriJ.v 
Vanished .indlhe ('(>lt')n I'lot'i Controller issued 
a coiuiniiniqite -.(.atinf? (Ji.ii iii- powers jor re- 
quiri'ig jiriidiii-lion ot .-l.intJ.inl cloth would 
not he eM-ivi-ed iiolish ciicnaistauees aj^ain 
iipcessilatcd tin ni. 




■s 10 -e ^■(nl'■i- 
in up-eoiinlry 


Buhar and Orl^isa and the Provincial OontroUer 
of Clotli of that Pfovince made laxge piitchafiCB 
of Indian and Imported piece.>goods in Calcutta 
at fiivouralilR rates, sold them quickly and, aa 
more ciu-ap cloth was unobtainable in the open 
marki'l-, aiiplied to the Coutrdlcr ot Cotton 
Clntih for additional supplies. 4 The Coutrcdicc 
mudo a friendly arrangement with certain 
Bombay milN lor the. supply of the whole of 
the ^Quantity* required at Its. 1 - 7-0 per pound 
tree 014 rail, )mt as tile demand for cheap clotli 
e.ontiuued Unabated and came freshly lu from 
w parts ol the, countiy, the Controller advised 
II e immediatu uppliuaiiOD of the nc^ Act and 
Ills siep^was .'uicordingly taken on tho 1 st 
'bi‘ii:iry, tin- mills being re.quircd to devote 
pi-r e.ent. Ol their looms for the jiroductioii 
htandai'd cloth at the lollowlng rates per 
ind, free on rail:— 


At 111- end ol the year, elodi luie.-i 

Jerahly, uolh in BoiulKiy ami in up-n»iiniry[ .. ■" 

niaikets, and ri-porls sliuwi d that the mil i tU et | Dhotii*.^., 

I ■ (Hr l•■IT « »k 4ltii Iktaiftfi ■«! I *. 


Shirt inu 


maikets, and ri-porls shuwi d that the mil i tU et 
of the, prreeding lall in tlii- pri-e ol t-lotli did 
not reach nil e.spieially ihe outiyiiu.’: 

dlhUiels. Tills w.is iKutk-uUtly Ihu case in 


.j •' 

haru-B . 
Sliicliug 


its. a. p. 
.17 6 
.18 0 
.18 6 
.15 6 
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The Calendars. 


A. full Calendar will 1)6 found at. the beginning 
of this boob. Below are given details of tbc 
other Calendais in use in India. 

The JetofsA^ialendar is in accordanee with 
tbc system arranged A.i>. 358. The Caieudaui 
dates from the Creation, whi(^ is fixed as^ 
3,700 years and S months before the beginning' 
<n the Christian Ifra; the year is Liini-sblar. 

The JIfohanmedan, or era of the Hejira, . 
dates from the day after Mahomet's flight; 
from Mecca, which occurred on the niglit of 
Juiy 15, 622 A.D. The months arc Lunar. 


The FaM year was derived from a comblna* 
tion of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 
order of Akbar; it is Luiil-solar. The Bengtii 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of its being 
Solar made it lorn: 11 days each year. 

Tile Samvat era dates from 57 B.O., and is 
[ioni-solar. The months oi-e divided into two 
fortnights— sudi, or bright, oud badi, or dark. 
Eadi fortnight cont^iins 15 tithia, which fumiah 
V e dates of tlie civil days given in our 
calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS .IN 1919. 


Parsee (Shehensliahi). 


Jamshedji Naoro* 

• . 

,. .Mafi-h^ 

•if 

Avan JasUan 

• • 

.. April 

18 

Adar Jashan 

• • 

.. i^ay 

17 

Si'irthoat-no-diso 

• • 

June 

18 

Gatha Quhambnrs 


( ,S( )i1c]iil>i r 

K 

!) 

Parsec New Year 


„ 10 * 11 

Khordad Sal 


.. „ 1C li' 

17 

Parsec (.KadniD. 


Avon iFeshan 

• • 

.. March 

19 

larosliedji Naoror, 

« • 

• * Jf 

21 

Adar Jo^an 

r . 

., Apiil • 

17 

Zarthost-uo-diso 


.. Way 

lit 

Gatha Gahambors 

* * 

.. August 9 ,fe 10 

Piuseo New Year 

• • 

• * >1 

12 

Khordad Sul 

• • 

.. Sept. 1 li A-1 7 

Mahomedan (Sunni). 

• 


Shab^-Baral 

• • 

.. May 

10 

Kamagi 'Id 

m 0 

.. July 

1 

Mohurrum 

•0 

,. October 

*4 

Bara Wafat 

m • 

.. Decvmbtr 

C 

Mablm Pair « 

e • 

•• If 

8 


__ 




Hindu. 


M»k.ir S.'inJcr.mt 

j 

■ ■ • • 

J.uuiary 

14 

Kaluna^aI)li 


1 April 

8 


< .. 

9 

Cocnuinit |)jiy 

• • 

Aii'Jiist 

11 

, Jaiiniii A- lit.iitii 

• • * * 

ft 

18 

. <h>kul .Ashtami 

• a a • 

fi 

19 

Gaiif'sli CliatiirUii 

• ■ a • 


29 

l).‘i>siTa 

• • • • 

Oi-l(i|)«'r 

4 

DiVali 

i a a a * 

r " 

22 

tf'l 


Jewish. 

4 

L :: 

h 

aait 

•24 

Pcfiiieh 

. . • .. 1 

Apri 

t > 

15 

21 

Shabuotli 

• • • « 

June 

4 

Tisti.'ilg'sih 

at at 

August 

t'f 

Bosl) Jfo'tliana 

(.SeptemlM'r 

- a . a j 

i. 9> 

2.5 

2U 

Kippur 

• • 4 * 

Oi’tub(‘r3 & A 

Stikkolli 

• • a a 


17 


I Jain. 

i 

i Chaltra Sud 15 .. .. Anril 


Shahadatd-Huzrat Ali 
Bamzan-ld .. 

BaferiTd 

Mobnirum ... .. 

Sbahadat-e-lmam Husan 
Bara •«, .» 

jd-e-JfOTiWi • ,. 


June 20 

July^ 1 
Scfji^mbcT 6 
Ogtober 4 
November 21 


December 6 


August 23 

< Shravai) Vad 13, RhraVan j »» 

Vad 14 and Shravau V.’wJ i ^ 

3o to Bhadarva Sud 3* I . ” 

» i!7 

. . • ;t -• 

SamVftt S..# .. ; t. „ 2 » 

Fajnsban (Bhadarva >, 30 

E!artikSudl5 November 8. 
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Abor Expedittnu. 

Abscess iii liver. 

Absorption of pold 

Abyssinian war. 

Accidents, mining . 

—raliway . 

Acts, Amending.006-10 


li 

416 

SOS 

10 

:>;((> 

218 


-itronxe (.^in (Legal Tender),. 
-Unematograjili 
-Co'Operative Credit Bocietics 
-('ioltou Clfllh. 


610 

fiOn 

474 

610 

C0> 

60 !) 

60 [) 

202 

6US 


-Crluiinal Justine, Aden 

-Enemy Trading Orders (Vulidaliunl 

-Cold Coinage .. .. 

-^Indian Cotton Duties 

Army Amendmeut 

--Suspension of Seniencib 

Amendment .. .. 600 

-Coinage Amcndmeiil .. .. 606 

-Companion (Foreign Interests).000-10 
— — DcBtriction ,. .. 608 

-Dcfenci^Farcc. 607, 

• , 600, 610 


——-forest (Amendment) 

——--^Income Tax Act 

—— ‘——Indigo Cess 
-Paper Currency 

— -Soldiers’ Liligatiou 

-on-ferrous Metal In djjg-ry 

— Provisioual Collcctl odaSr^it 'tes 

-IJdurious Loans 

Adam’s Bridge 
Aden, administration 


——Britidi tBlicy in 
—dImate * 
——Criminal Justice 


-(Aind.) Act 


600 
■7 

..» 606 

..606,609 
.. 607 

.. 606 
609 
608 

.. 220 
SO 

.. 70 

.. 79 

80 
606 


PAOS 

Adn^^istraticftii Boroda «• 06 

-Bcflgal PtesideDcy .. ..80,42 

-^Bibat and Orissa .62, 65 

-^Bombay Fieddcucy •. .. *. • 81 

——Buimi .. •• •• •• “ 87,59 

-Central Provinces and Berot .. 68» 70 

-of French India .117-19 

-^Frontier .184 

-Uyderabad. 83 

-Kashmir .113 

-Madras presidency.36,37 

—Myspre. 34 

-N. W. Frontier Provinces .. .. 78-74 

--of Justice . 590-596 

-Police ' . .. 598 

-^Punjab .. .. .. <• 60,63 

-United Provinces F. .. ..45,47 

Administrative Divisions. 20 

Administrator-General.661 

Admiralty Oil Contract.147 


Adulictation of produce .. 
Advance of B.usda 
Adventists, Seventh day, Mission 
Advci^t of Germany 

Afghanistan . 

Afghan Wars .. « .. 

Agency, Political, Baluchistan . 

-Bijapur. 

-^Dharwar. 


.. 260 
.. 121 
.. 551 

.. ISI 
137 
154,.157 
.. 87 

.. 90 

.. 89 


——“.Jiaira .. •• •• •• 100 

-Kathiawar .100 

' "Kolaba g, • • • • • * 101 

-^Kolhapur .. . • .. 102 

-^Nasik.103 

-^Palanput .108 

-Bajpntana . 88 

——Bewa K a nth a . • • • •. 103 

Sanitation .. * .. 436 

" 1* Sholapui . • . • • • 104 

-^-Sukkur.104 

——Surat .. •• .. •• 106 


-Lord B«bertB on 

-^physical features 

79 

79 

-Thana .. 

Agra and l^elhi Ardiitectuie 

e e 

e e 

.. 106 
366 

<-population 

.. .. 79 

Agreement,^Anglo-Bustian 

4 • 

..132489 

—strategic Importance .. 

<. .. 79 

—Opium, a^tb China ,. 

• « 

M 346 

—trade. 

. 80 

Agrlottltuie 

a • 

..278-284 

Administration Areas ' . • 

.. .. 16 

-areaCtaUea) .. 

• 

*. 286 

—— Aden .. 

* * * 

—under inigatlon . ^ 

a a 

.. 287 

-Aanm .. 

.. .A 76 

-Awem. 1 


.. n 

,-Batuflblstan .. 

.. .. 77 

—Bolnddattn ... .1 

• * 

'•>„ ^ 

— —’Agency .. 

• * ~ M 37 

Bewda .. ^ A.- 

mm 

4 A 
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Low & Bonar, Ltd 

DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 

Manufacturers of 


1 



i 

\ 


^acks and Bags of I 
Linen. Cotton & Jute. { 


speciality — 

PATENT ELASTIC 
\ FIBRE-LINED COTTON 
• ^GS, JUTE BAGS, * 
WOOL PACKS, &c. 

Fatents No. 44041) aikI No. 18(i7^. \ 

Securing absolute 
purity of contents. 




for all purposes^ also of 

Waterproof Canvas & 
Tarpaulings. 

specially pteparetl for differetit 
Climates. 


i 






DAMP-PROOF BAGS, 
WATERPROOF BAGS, 
FIREPROOF Bi^S. 
&c. * 


Telephone^ Branch Exchange^ «?S4 (7 
CabU Address: ** LOBO, DUNDEE:' 

Codes used: A.BX.% ith and ^th editions^ A.x, Lieber^ and Bentley*s. 
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1 . 
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Agrlcaltnre, Bengal . 38 

-^Bibar and Oriasa .' 81 

-^Bnrma .. 88 

.P. andBcrat . 87^ 

expert invratlgatioo in .. .. 284 

——Bydorabad. 83 

c-ImprovcmratR in .28fi 

—Kashmir .US 

——Madras Presidency. 3ri 

-^Mysorw . 85 

-N. W. Frontier Provinrej? .. 73 

—peopleengfiP iH iii .. 384 

—Punjab . ■''0 

-statistics .. “jm 28rt 28.'.. 2S7. 

2S0, 2!l(t, 281. 202 

AgrirnlUiral and TTorticuK ural Society of 
India (Oaicutta) .. 

-and Bevenue Department 

-(iapital .. .. .. • 

-Co*oporatlva Societies 

-holdings, nature of .. 

-macliincry . 

-ptogi-ess . 

-aervlces, Indian 

-Soedotiea . 

▲grl-HorticnltUTal Society of Piiirnm 

—— —— —Madras.528 

Ahmodabad, yam at ..log 

I Air currents .20 1 
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Largest * British Makers of 

GALVANISED SHEETS 


Manofactuiers of 

BLACK ^nd 

GALVANISED 

CORRUGATED 

and 
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and 

RIDGING. 
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JOHN SUMNKRS & SONS, 

/ LIMITED. ^ 
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JOSEPH SANKEY & SONS, L 

BILSTON,’ ENGLAND. 


NEPTUNE 

WROUGHT 




BRAND,’* 

STEEL, 




HOLLOW WARE 


Enamelled or Tinned. 


ART MfiTAL WARE 


PRESSED AKD STAMPED 

MfeXAL WORK 


oC all Descriptions for the Electrical, 
Engineering and Hardware Trades. 


Registered Office: BILSXON* *'sanke^^bilston. 
Works: BILSTON, ^TTINGSHALL, WELLINGTON (Salop). 


Wrought Iron^Rice Bowls and Mortar Carriers: 
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Indents through English Merchants. ^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. XXXViu 


Thresh Disinfectors 

' The Tlires^j Disiiffectors arc operated by current 

steam securing rapid evaporation and complete 
sterilization in minimum time. 

The special PorLal-le Disinfector supplied to the 
Indian Government is only one of a range of 
models of Thresh m achines, Fixed and Portable, 
Steam and Furnace Heated, which we are in a 
position to supply. 

Sprayers 

The value of Sprayers both for disinfecting pur¬ 
poses and for the spraying of trees and plants is ' 
now fully recognised. Wc can olTer a compre¬ 
hensive series of most eflicient appliances of 
Knapsack and other types. 

’Laundry 'Machines 

• 

As makers of .the highest quality Laundry^ 
Machinery with a loilg and intimate acquaintance 
with this class of work, we can supply complete 
ilHftallations or single machines to meet any 
requirements. 

Our experien^yj is at the service of all who may 
be interested, no charge being made for plans, 
estimates or advice. 

/ Enquiries in vite'd. 

Summerscales, Ltd., 

Contra^rs to the India Office^ Admirattyy War Officef etc, 0 

4, CENTRAL BUlLDINtj^; LONDON, S.W. 1. 
Gables: RINSING. LONDON. Code: A.B.G. 5th Ed. 
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Newspaper, Periodical and 

Magazine Proprietors, 

Printers, Publishers, and 

all users of Paper, :i 

BEFORE PLACING THEIR ORDERS, 
SHOULD APPLY TO US FOR 
SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 


PAPER MAKERS AND WHOLESALE 
A ND. EXPORT PAPE R MERCHA NTS. 

**News,” Glazed and Unglazed Coloured Printings, Machine Finished and 
Super Calendered Printings, Coated and Imitation Arts, Typewriting Papers, 
Art Covers, Cartridges, Writings, M.G., Glazed and Unglazed Natures, 
Tissues, Sulphites and Browns, Cover Papers, Badaml and Native Account 
Book Papers, and Boards of all descriptions and STrades. 


Trade Mark. 


HEAD OFFICE: 

159 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C 

# WAREHOUSES AND WHARVES: 

Worship Street, E. • Bowater’s Wharf, nantrai/ii* 

Morden Wharf, Greenwich. Garrick Street, Glasgow. 

Morden Paper Works. 

• 

^Cables: Spartecflus," London. 

Qodes: A.B.C. (5th ^Edition) Western-Union^ 

Western-Union (5-letter edition) and Bentl^'s. 

Bombay Office* Telephone Buildings, Home Street, 

Madrfife Office: Post Box No. 237. «. 



' 1902. 
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LEADERS OF THE WORLD’S 
FILING •& CARD INDEX SYSTEMS. 

• AfAX[:if^\4CTUA'/':/?S OF 

Modern Office Furniture 
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CROSS'S CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS 

SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 

RUBBER, TEA, Cocoa, Sugar Cane, Coffee, &Cm &c» 



- '‘l/T J-V—T-' 

Pout JD.mjas, o.\k ok «u:jc Chl-.mii'.jj Woiijls, 


Suppliers of all kinds of Fertilizeis: 
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Ac. 
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CREAM OF TARTAR SUBSTITUTES. 
PHOSPHORIC ACID. 

SOLID PHOSPHORIC ACID FOR 
SUGAR-REFINING. 


ALEXANDER ■ .CROSS & SONS, LTD. 

(Ert'ili'islii'd aliont 10(1 yeacri.) 

Largest Cl^tnical Manure Manufacturers in Scotland. 


Registered Office— 


19 HOPl^ STREET, GLASGOW. 

Ckemiatl and Ffrtth^er Works — 


Brancli Office- 

FENWICK CHAMBERS, LIVERPOOL 


PORT ■nUNDAS, GLASGCiW. FilUTll P.VNK. MIlRJl.RSRriO'. OAMBLON.,. 

CAMELON, GTIANOEMOUTH. «,R\NGKM0I:T»T. WUNTIiOOTE, IMMING?^ 

Also SYDNEY, CAPE BUETOX, CANADA. II.VM. SYONEY, C.Vl'K BRETON, CANADA 

“Cuns'^j CT.A'-'OO'W." ('o(I«;s, A. I‘(' 5th El. ^ 


TRUNKS AND TBAVELUN6 REQUISITES. 

THE UNDERWOOD 
MANUFACTURING CO., 

Underwood Street^ LONDON, N. 1, England., 


• * 

Manufacturers of Leatlier and Compressed Fibre Trunks, Bags, 
5nlt Cases, Ladles* Hat and Visiting Cases, Attache' Cases, etc. 

Registered Tttode Mark ** Fibrex.** 

• Sole Proprietors of ** Fibrex,*’ the finest Fibre. 

Telegraphic Address;—“Weekender,” ’Phone, London, Bngland.^ 

Catalogues' free on application—when writing fpr same, please 
* mention name of your 5hippi|!^ House. 
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. HARBUTT’S 

PLASTICINE 

• * 

The Standard “ Gold Medal " invidcllinjf material, 
backed by years soitd reputation. Can be 

* supplied in bulk for artists, sculptors and desi^g-ners, 

and in most atlraelive boxes fitr Home iiiodellinj^. 

A good range of about 20 difl'ej'eut forms of packing 
and prices .'ire always kep( in slock and w'e iiivilc 
your enqiiiges eillier tlirccl or Ihrough your 
» buying ageiils. 

HARBUXrS PLASTICINE, LIMITED, 

* BATHAMPTON, BATH, ENGLAND. 

London Office VUI GAN HOUSE, 56, LUDGATE HILL, E.G. 4. 


SEEDS 

r 

Impioved Farm Robt’Seeds 
^ Improved Vegetable Seeds 

I 

Stiquirc foi oiir SPECIAL PRICES^ staling^ if possible^ 

quantities. 

•KELWAY & SON, 

Wholesale Seed (irowers, 

c LANGFORT, ENGLAND. 

^ a 

Cable Address—“ KELWAY,!' Xangporl. ^ 
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“EMESCO" Brand 

PAINT S 

DUR/\l3Lli IN ALL CLIMATLS 


“AKSELLO” Brand 

LUBRICANTS 

For Motor Cun., .Shuftintj and* all Bearin^fS, 
, Guuranfec smooth rimnin^-, and 

Maximum power, with minimum weaf. 


“ LANTYCK ” Brand 

DRY CLEANING SQAP 

# * 

Imparts a brig-iil and histrous finish. While 
* • 

ij^oods retain their* orjj^inal purity. 


MONTGOMERIE STOBO & Co., Ltd., 

VICfrORY PAINT, OIL, 

GREASE & SOAP WORKS 
* 

* George Street, Bridgeton, GLASGOW. ^ 

Cables-** VASELINE** Glasgow. Code— A.B.c; Sth Edition. 
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ADVERTfSEMKNT. xivi 

W.hen the War is over 

WE SHALL? iVELGOME ENQUIRIES 
. FROM INDIA FOR AIX KINDS OF 

METAL WORK 

a 

INGLUDINC5 

Non-ferrous alloys in Ingots, Billets, Cast 
^ Bars, and* Sand and Chill Castings. 

Brass and Bronze Stampings. 

Steel Drop Forgings. 

Architectural Metal Work, such as Gates, 

« Railing, Screei^s and Grilles. 

Artistic Metal Work. 

Bronze Statuary and Memorials. 

C .. .Ml — I- 

J, W. SINGER & SONS, Ltd., 

^ Metal Workers, Brooze 
Founders and En^rlneers. 

FROME, Somerset, England. 

® ; 

PrnUent r-Rt. Hon. Sir WILLIAM^BULL. M. P. r 
Moantfinl Director i*—BRNBST SFITAL. 

• -t*- - .■ 
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Chemicals 


EXPORTERS 

and 

IMPORTERS 


For all Industrial Purposes. 


Alkali 58%. 

Alamina Solpliate. 
Ammonia Carbonate. 
Ammonia Sulphate. 
Oxalic Acid. 

Ammonia ChloHde. 
Bichromates. • * 

Soda 


Caustic Soda. 
Calcium Chloride. 
Saltcake, 

Bleaching Powder. 
I.psom Saifs. 

Glauber Salts. 
Magnesium Chloride. 
Crystals. 


Dyes 


For COTTON, WOOL, SILK, 
LEATHER, PAPER, JUTE, 
SOAP, Etc. 


Wide range of 


^ ACID, DIRECT, BASIC flYES. OIL SOLUBLE, PIGMENT AND 
^ BUTTER COLOURS. 

Shades matched. ^ Samples oh tequesU 

SEND hOR OUR lATESI BROCHURE. 


JAMES C. BARR, 


Limited, 


. GLASGOW and LONDON. 

m 

Head OlfiGe~~27,^Bljrthswood Square, GLASGOW. 


Teleplionea—3541 A 3542 Douglas. 

Teteara^—“ Barr||ada.*' Glasgow. Barchembro/' London. 

Cotfea~A.B.C. (Sth pblion), Liebor (*> IcUlii') Marconi's Intet national. 

'^SPrilcIAL facilities for export orders. 
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• the 

ALUMINIUM* CORPORATION, LTD. 

](IANUFACTURERS OF 

ALUMINIUM 

ALUMINIUM SHEETS 
ALUMINIUM POWDER 

granulated. 'ALUMINIUM 

General Offices and IVorks: 

CUmK STREET, DOLGARROG, NORTH WALES. 

Tetegraus: * Telephone: 

FLUXODE, DOLGABROG. 11. TYN-Y-GBOES (IlandndnoX 

- - 

UHOION OFFldL-4. Broad St. Pkce, London, E.C. 2. 

Tatagramo: Telephones: 

. nUOXOiHB. AYE. lANDON. 7354 « 7355. LONDON WALL. 
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# % 

• A ^ WE BUY AND EXPORT V* 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

^ OF ^VERY DESCRIPTION 


•SPEQIALITIES:- 

• 

I METALS: HARDWARE: STEEL AND IRON BARS, 
PLATES, SHEETS, JOISTS, TEES, ANGLES; HOLLO- 
WARS: TOOLS: MACHINERY; DRUGS AND CHEMl- 
^ CALS: PIECE GOODS; HOSIERY: DRAPERY; 

HABERDASHERY: CUTLERY: WATCHES, CLOCKS, 
JEWELLERY; SOAPS AND PERFUMERY; TOYS: 
LEATHER; CHINA ; GLASS: EARTHENWARE; FURNI¬ 
TURE; BOOTS AND SHOES; BICYCLES: MOTOR 
CARS: WINES, DEER, SPIRITS; AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEAIENTS: %UILDING MATERIALS: CANDLES: 
MATCHES; &c.. &c. . * • 


QUOTATIONS GIVEN C. I. F.-TOANY PORT. SAMPLES 
SUPPLIED OR MATCHED. ORIGINAL INVOICES 
PROVIDES, ALL DISCOUNTS ALLOWED. SHIPMENT 
AND INSURANCE AT LOWEST NETT RATES. COMMIS¬ 
SION AS MAY BE arranged. 


ARTHUR CHITTY & Co.. 

101. LEADENHALI^ STREET. LONDON. 

BANKEj^S: The London Bank of 
AUSTRALIA. Ltd.. LOl^DON. 

CablegniiM: " ACHETEUB. London*** Codes: A.B.C. Stta Edltifljn. Lletier*8. 
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Killgerm ” High Co-efficient Disinfecting Fluid. 
“Lysol” High Co-efficient Acids. "KiUgerm*’ 
and Carbolic^ Disinfecting Powders. Carbolic 
* Hard and Soft ^Soaps. Liquid Disinfecting Soap. 
Sulphur Candles and Cakes. Fumigators. For¬ 
maldehyde Liquid and Tablets. Disinfecting 
• • 

Sprayers. Drain Testing and Clearing Appliances, 
etc. 

TH^ “ KILLGEBM ” Go., Ltd., 

CLECKHEATON. 

a 

Telegrams— *' DISINFECT, Cleckheaton.'* Telephone No. 237, Cleckheatoa. 


^ Alfred Joenssqn 

33, EASTGHEAP, • LjONDON, E. C. 

• • 

Brar.ches at 

TUTICORIN (India). KHARTOUM. 

CAIRO. * BILBAO (Spain).* 

. ’ Importer and Exporter oj 

CRUDE. 'bRU6s. SPICES. 

ESiSENTIAL OILS. 

================ 

. • 

CONSIGNMENTS ACCEPTED, 
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PATENT RIVETED 
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CART* LAMPS 
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» 
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assures the highest efficiency in every part. 
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' —-Biliar and Orhsa .. 

— --lioiubny I’n-fiiili'iiry 


. l(ij 

82 

81 

-17, 2JS 
81 
81 
82 

. IM 
. Ml 
10 :, 
lOj, 10(5 
!K 


-Burma 

110,111 

•Cent ral l*ro\ inees 

.. 112 

■local govern men t-s 

07 

Mailraa Prosjdeney 

07 

-Punjab 

lOS 

-’J’rav.mcon' 

07 

■United Provinces 

107 


—studi'iits uiid religion .. .. 

Natives, appoiu1.mciit to Civil Ser\ >e<' .. .lOh 
Natural iiroducti(fiii.' Bengal J'rx-sidcjie,' 
-^Burtna .. *.jC, f)? 


— ——Madras Presidonej 

——-^United Provinwrt 

Kavonagar State .. 

Navigation and irrigation ciinals 
Navy, contribution to (table) 
—-Cdonies* contrilrtitlon to 

-^East ;(iidii's Squadron 

Nazarana pavments 
Nclloic Fish Farm .. 

Nepal . 


• • 

.. . 'If 

101 
2:;i.2;j:i 

.. 17:> 

.. 17o 

.. 175 

.. 114 

.. 311 

.. 0,f, 96 


-war ., 161 

Notherlands Consul .150 

Neurasilienla . 411 

Now Capital .. 690 CO 5 

New Beglmcnts.162 

Now Zealand Presbyterian JUi‘>Eiji >11 .. C4S 

'^t.Newtpapers Act, 1010 .. .. 527 

Nickel coinage .. .. 100 

Nicobar lalands.■ 78 

Nlaam’s Gold Mane, noiti ... .. 33& 

' Non’lndian Boligkw .386 
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Northbrook, Lord. 

• • 

10 

-Society a. 

• • 

400 

North-Eastern Frontier .. 

• e 

141 

Northern India Salt Bevenne 

• • 

19 

North-West Frontier Province, adminls- 


, trative districts 

• » 

73-74 

---agrieultuie.. 

• • 

73 

-area 

• • 

72 

-do.vclopment 


72 

--—Bcclosiastical Department 

543 

--education .. 

• • 

419 

-lormed 

• • 

12,72, 

-invasions ., 

a « 

72 

--ir'-igation ., 

• • 

74 

-Jndicial Dept. .. 

v • 

595 

-map of 

• • 

135 

—r -^mountains .. 

• • 

73 

-'-municipalities 

• • 

73-4 

-officials 

0 0 

74 

-poli(v. 

0 0 

74 

--^])opuIatioii., 

P 9 

78 

-- .- - — races . 


72 

—-- -rainfall 


V.! 

- sex proportion 


72 

- ^tindc 


73 

-St ates 


06 

- We.‘.t era Bail way 


220 

Norwi giaii Consul .. 


150 

Note’s, currency . 

0 0 

200 

- prAnaissory . 

a 

277 

Nova (ioa ** .. ^ 

• • 

116 

Nursing in India . 

101, 731 

- !Sfrviec, Lady Minto ,. 

e • 

402 

--Q. A. Military .. 

0 m 

&'■' > 


Obligt^Uons 0) .Native States 
Oeeuiaiitioui>, Indian peoples (tables) 
Officerb, Army, and the war 

-Itescrvc of .. 

-^Cofctsolar in India 

Official llofiorts 

-Trustee .. 

Officials, Asa^m . • 

-^Baluchistan ., 

-Bengal Pmcidency . 

——Bihar and Orissa 
—Bombay Presidency . 

-^Burma 

—--Central Frovtaoea 

-Jaw 



383, 

. 1«^ 

. 

il8>lal; 

(j^o-enT 

. 06*i 

76 

. 73 

11-43 
u5, 66 
. 33,34 
. 60,60 
71 

. 66S 

































VOVKKTI'KMKNT. 
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Complete Plants are our speciality for 
the following^ trades, as supplied to the 
leading Britfsli Manufacturers:— 

• Sheet Metal Hollow-waie. 

Sheet Metal Travellinif 'jViinks. 

• • 

Bucftet Makintr Machinery and Galvanizing 
Plants,* • Con ugaTing Plants, Edge Tool 
Making Machinery, Spade and Shovel Making 
Mafhincry, Safe Making Plants, Horse Shoe 
Making Plants. 

Lock, Latch and Poll Making Plants, Drop 
Forging Plants. 

• Maker^ of all Wnds of Presses, Stamps, Shears 

and Metal working Machinery, Dies,* Tools. 

« •* 

Rolling Mills, Aircntff, Rolling and Swaging 
Machiijery, Sheet Stretching and l^lattening, 
Hydraulic and Multiple Roller type, Riveting 
Machines. • • 

PANIEL SmiTH LIMITED, 

CASTLB dtON WOHK^ . 

Peel SItreet and Ragl^ Street, 
WOLVERHAMPTON,* ENGLAND. 

TtfeiraBis: **PRESSES,*’ Telephone: No.'210. 

V 'W^^vertaamptoD. Wolverhampton. 



Index, 


83 .? 
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Offloials, Madras Ftesideney 

• • 


36,37 

-North-West Frontier Province 


74 

-Punjab 



53,54 

-United Province's .. 



47,48 

-OfOce, India ,. 



25 

Oil. Blumea BalKamifcra .. 



450 

—-—contract, Admiralty .. 



129 

——•CojtuH Boot .. 



450 

—eucalyptus 



450 

-lemongrass ,, 



4.50 

-^palmaroMu 



4.50 

-^samlalwood 



45U 

-—the Malal)ar Cardamom 



450 

—-Vfttivor or Cus-ens .. 



450 

OUflelds at Ahwaz .. 



127 

Oils and oilcakes .. 



321 

-itsse-ntiul 



450 

Oilseeds, cultivation of 



282 

Open Bretluen M issioii 



,5.52 

Operations iu Mi>hOpotuiui» 



123 

—--Map.. 



124 

Opium Agreement with Chitsa 



345 

-^Bengal 



38 

-^Blhar and Orissa 



02 

——<*xci»e B yste JUS.. 



344 

—Malwa 



341 

-^receipts, 



344 

-revenue 



344 

-^trade stailstics (labli-) 

« V 


344 

Orchha State 



94 

Orders, Crown ot India .. 



580 

——Indian . ” .. 


569-.'idC 

— - Dfatliiguislu'd Kfedai 


• • 

.588 




' 572 

- -Meritorious Setviee M 

-dHl 

• « 

589 

- of Merit 



589 

- Ntiiso^-Hind Bledal. . 



.■>81 

- of Bimsh India 



.589 

-— Star ctf India .. 



569 

Ore, iron 



331 

- manganese 



331 

Orient lane > 



677 

Oriental Stuilles, School of 



653 

Origliu of Indian Hlstorj .. 



2 

OrissA, see Bihar 



61 

- Famine, 1856-7.. 



409 

— pFcudatory States 


f • 

IOC 

Oudb annexed 


• * 

9 

T— and Bohilkhand Balln-ays 


• « 

220 

- Tenancy Act .. 


e « 

1S6 

Outtagea, rolitinaI,Jistof.^ 


• • 

12,13 

OutestlU excise system .. . 


a m 

186 

4)verland train service . 


m » 

. 080 




% 

Overseas contribution to Navy .. .. 176 

-^Expedition (1809) .. .. 164 

Oyster farm at P allcat.S41 

*-^fishiug ^ „ .. .* .. 841 


FainMnfr. Indian. 871 

-Mughal .672 

Falanpur Agency.108 

Falmorosaoil .. 450 

Paper current^.800 

-4nd the war*.800 

-and the banks.800 

-^making ".S8S 

-Government ..876 

Parcels postage rates .650 

Pars! edneatiou ., .. ‘ .. .. SOI 

Patsis, see Zoroastrianism.■ 187 

Parts hgarh State.' 

Partition of Sengal. 88 

Passenger, Native, Ships.659 

Passen^rs, railway,, .. .. 214 

Passport r^'mlations .. .. . 738 

I’usteiir Institutes .. .. .. 439 

Patents 349 

](j‘ath:in Soldiers.159 

Patiala State .110 

Pay, Indian Soldleia .164 

-and pensions, In^n Itedlcol Serrice 516 

-of Police .‘596 

Payments, nazaiana .114 

Pt-arl<3shery, Balm-in .188 

-^fishing 841 

Fegn annexed . 9 

Penal Code .. •.590 

Peninsular & Orient S. N. Co.877 

-BaOway, Gnat Indian .. 219,679 

Pbttjdch Incident. 11 

Pcuslons,InAanHedloaLService.. c.<. 616 

Pentecostal IQBalonB .. .. .. 550 

Peoide'of Bibar and Orissa,. .. 61 

-^Boinbai Txesidenoy. 30 

——Burma . 65 


Feoides of India. ocoapatlCM (tlUes) 883, S8S 

--^population (UUm) *„ ' 871,898 

-fellgioaB (taUt) ‘ , „ ^, ; mC' 


























































AtJVSRTlSEMEKf. 
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&TA« PRODUCTS 


Ammonia (all strengths) 
Carbonate of Ammonia 
Benzol«(pure) 

Toluol (pure) 

Xylol 

SolYent Naphtha 


Carbolic Crystals 
Cresylic Acid 
Naphthalene (pure) 
Orthocresol 
Anthracene 
Refined Tar 


M'ETACHROME 
WOOL DYES 

Chrome Olive B paste Metachrome Brown B R 
Clive Brown S B p^tl Metachrome Orange R 
Chrome f^ellow M Y Mersey Black B ^ ^ 

Chrome Yellow R Mounsey Olive* Brown 

Chrome* Red 

SoDlVM *Hydrosulphite 

foe reducin 4 j; Indigo and Vat Dyes. 

Specially pure quality for Bleaching Sugar^ Gelaiine^ 

FORMOSUL ZINC FORMOSUL 

(Rupfiralite.) (DecreJine.) 


BROTHERTON 


WORKS: 

BiamKOHAM 

GtAscen. 


COMPANY LIMITED. 


Works ; 

POKf Kaihboit 
SUNPBRLAHD 
WiUeBtriBUt 
WsmctiiGTOir 
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Indlx, 


FAQEI 


Peoples Of India, types 
Perim Island 
Persia 

-^British policy In 

——-and Seistan 
Persian coast Itlockade 
——Consnla 

-auK 

— ——and Germany 

-and Turkey 

-Enropc! and 

-^mnpol .. 

-(Pirate Coast.) 

-ports 

---gun running 

-^railway liiu's 

-surveys 
-slion' 



Police, Burma 

-Central Provinces 

-constables 

[listribution of.. 


Inspectors, 

Military 

N. W. t'rontier I'ro\in 
iffencos 

irganisation ., 

I>ay 


-Punjab Prov. .. 
-Bccruitnu'-ut .. 
-statistics - .. 
training schools 
United Provinces 


ce 


-Oil contract, Anglo- 

I’oisonncl of Gosernment 
Peruvian Consuls 
Petroleum, output of 
—production of 
Philatelic Socy. of India 
Photographic Socy. of India (Calcutta 
Piece-Goods Assocn., Bombay Ifative 
Pilgrimages and Sanitation .. 

Pilot Service, Be&gai; Coyrnanted 

-Bombay.516 

Findaxis . 

Pirate Coast .4i“.i5 

Plague, bubonic.12, 446 


Poi!!cy of Government defined 

-^tOAvardls Nativo*^Statcs 

Political Agents, Bombay Presidency 
— causes of Mutiny 

-Officers .. 

-Outrages . 

Politics, Indian . 

Po’oiu India . 

Pondicherry.6,119 


PAQl 

4 

99 

S98 

597 
507 
159 

74 

OOU 

507 

598 
5S 

598 

509 

598 

46 

431 

82 

31 

156 

82 

12-13 

1 

744 


Poona and Indian Village Mission 

-radug. 

Population, Aden. 


Baroda. 


'ri 


660 

738 

79 

76 

86 


-^Ikmgal Presidency 

-^Bombay Presidency 

-Burma 

-—fcntral Provinces 


r<t 


-description of 

—history <rf 
—pnoomonie .. 

-^in Punjab 

—septicsemie .• 

—treatment of •• 
i'lasscy. Battle of .. 
Plumage, Wild Birds' 
rneumonic idaguc .* 
I'olioe 



445 

445 

447 

53 

447 

447 

C 

Sid 

447 

507 


-moven^t of 
-variation In chief towns 


dministration.538 


80 
55 
67 

■Indiao Umpire, distribution (table),. 3S5 

-^gro\^ (tables) ., 371-375 

376 
379 
601 
85 
376 
81 
72 
40 
88 
44 
466 
466 


-jaU . 

-Sbdras Presidency .. 
-movement of .. 

-ffativo States ,. 

-N. W. frontier ProVlucc 
-Pun j£b 

-Bajputana Agency .. 
-United Provinces 


-bles .. 

■Baiucldfttan .. < 
Bengal Presidency 

Bihar and Oilssa 
Bimibay XHsttioi 


Port Bstcnslon, Bombay .. 

Trust, Bombay .. .. « 

-Calcutta.. .1 .. .. 464 

——Chittagong •• 468 

-Karachi .. 466 

-^HAdtas .. .. ,. 487 

-Bangoon .. 467 

• • %!• **• '-If* .464 


590 
77 
40 
64 

321 PoitSt Indian 













































ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Royal 

EDXSWAN 

.LAMPS. 


^ Drawn Wirq & Half Watt Type. 

* .Maximum Illumination 

. at 

Minimum Cost. 



Pointolite Lamp 

. (TUNGSTE^^ AfeC). 

The mSst perfect lamp of 
Point-source illumination. 


/I 


For Lantern Projec¬ 
tion, 

Pboto-Micrograpby. 

Suxsery •— and tJI 
operations requir¬ 
ing a small ^ht 
source of intrinsic 
\>riUiaaoy. 


Ensures* • ^ 

Constant 

Uniform 

XUnmination 

IWhout 

Attention. 


Si \ 

/ ^ 


0 

Tn£ Euison Swan Electric Ca, Ltd,, 

PONDBES Elib, MIDDLESEX ....’J’SSTSVW., 


W 

Agents for INDIA: BALUER, L4HEIE & 00, Clive Street, Calcutta. 


English—Edlswan—Everything—Eleetrloal.. 
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Iniex.t 


Paqx 

Ports, Pension Gulf .128 

PottugOBSC ConsulB .160 

——Empire . 6 

—;-and Christianity .. .. 644 

-^poasessians in India.116 

PoBsessloiiB, foreign, in India .. 116 

—French 117 

Post OflBoe circles.640 

—--^Dopt.. 10 

---growth of .051 

-revenue 660 

-staff .049 

statistics .. ..019/15] 

-tariff .649 

--and Telegraph.649 

Postage rates, foreign .650 

-letter .650 

--parcels .650 

Posts and Telegraphs .649 

Piocedence, Table of ., .. .. 556 

Pteabyterion Church of Ireland Mission . 548 

-BT. Americas Mission .. 648 

-^SCasiOtt .548 

—•‘^Societies ' .. ,. ,. .. 548 

Presidency Armies .152 

-^Bonks.266 

-Corporations.420 

. of Bombay Council. S3 

-Port St. George . 85 


——Madras ., 

- - t owns .. 0 ^ 

Presidcnelcs, administrafion of 
-^formed 


Presidents of Port St. George 
Press Act, 1010 

-censorship 

-^in India 

-lav, Indian 


-statistics 
-Vernacular 
- - - A ct repealed 


Prickly heat 
Primary schools 
Prince of Woles' tour 
Principal dubs in India .. 

Prisoners* employment .. 

Prisoners, Ja-^entle .. 


Private schools 
I'n^tedore of Govomuu'iit ba«ini>s 
Proclamation of Empress of India 

V— King Edvard. 

^noe, agrionltural .. .. 

\ictloo of coal (taUo) 




85 

420 

27 

16 

•.527 

527 

617 
627 

618 
518 

n 

449 

410 

10 

637 

601 

601 

408 

17 

10 

12 

279 

880 


Pasi 


ProdneUon of coal in Bengal 

.. 80 

- g«^d .. 

.. 882 

- ^Iron ore . 

.. 831 

- ^minerals (tables) .. 

.. 820 

-^petroleum ^ . 

.. 883 

- ^rubBet . 

.. 827 

- tea . 

818 

- timber '. 

r22 

- voven goods (tables) . . .. 

804 

- ^yarn 

.. 802 

I*rof(;ssions . 

.. 806 

ProfesRlonal cduci^tion 

.. 410 

Profits on Government Bail ways.. 

.. 210 

Project, Vizc^a^atam Itarbour.. 

.. 468 

ProBnisBory notes . 

.. 'BT? 

Protection of QiildrBn Sodety .. 

.. 683 

- ^from Famine^ .. 

.. 471 

Provinces, Chief ComndSBiemets of 

.. .87 

- Governors of .. 

87 

- Licut.-Govcinors of .. 

87 

- ^United . 

44 

Provincial Councils, working of .. 

.. s 

- ^finance . 

10 

- governments .. .. 

.. 87,88 

. ■ . — .fmnd of 

.. 88 

- sallCjcs . 

.. 865 

Proving Of WSlIs .. 

662 

Public Health Departments 

.. : #86 

—Service Commission . • .. 

.. 609 

Trustee . 

.. 660 

- ^Works Department .. 

10,604 

-—- appointments 

.. , 604 

I’ndnkottiA ..p .. 

.. 98 

Pulicat Oyster Farm .. 

.. 840 

Pulse, cultivation of 

.. 882 

Punenayets . 

.. .427 

Punjab administration 

..80,68 

- agriculture . ^ . 

.. 60 

- anuofted .. * 

.. ' 0 

- area 

.. 49 

—— canal system .. .. ' 

.. 62 

- castes a .. K ... 

40 

- Chamber of Commerce ' ?L. * 

^ 860 

—ornate * T. f. f 

.. 49 

- ooUegos , .. ‘ 

• • 


.. 60 

- GommlsBionerB..« ... . . 

61 

- CooncU ... 

.. 63 












































































